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A  clipping  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  Feb.  28, 
1924,  reporting  the 
results  of  a  two-year 
study  by  General 
Electric  engineers. 


What  good  is  a  good  home? 

A  two-year  study  revealed  that 
poor  street  lighting  causes  18% 
of  traffic  fatalities;  contributes 
to  approximately  41%  of  crime; 
adds  to  traffic  congestion;  and 
holds  back  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

Light  your  streets  better.  What 
good  is  a  good  home  if  it's  on  an 
unsafe  street? 


Good  street  lighting 
costs  very  little  if  it  is 
installed  under  the 
guidance  of  experts. 
The  street  lighting 
engineers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Com- 
pany have  a  nation- 
wide experience.  Your 
letter  to  Schenectady , 
N.  Y.,  will  put  the 
nearest  office  in  touch 
with  you. 
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Watch  Their  Eyes 


NOT  so  many  years  ago  a 
boy  was  born  in  a  luxu- 
rious home.  His  parents 
tried  to  give  him  every  advantage 
that  a  boy  should  have.  He  loved 
Nature  and  delighted  in  long 
walks  in  the  woods.  One  day 
when  the  boy  was  about  thirteen 
years  old  a  companion  pointed  out 
an  interesting  object.  The  boy 
could  barely  see  it.  For  the  first 
time  he  realised  that  something 
was  wrong  with  his  eyes  and  he 
told  his  father.  Then  came  glasses 
and  constant  joy  and  astonish' 
ment  at  the  bright  new  world 
with  Clean-cut  outlines.  All  the 
wonders  of  the  woods  wrhich  he 
never  dreamed  existed  were 
spread  before  his  happy  eyes. 
Books  were  no  longer  pages  of  let- 
ters with  furry  tails.  *  *  *  *  This 
boy  was  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  became  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  parents,  such  as  his,  for  all  their 
love  and  care  and  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  his  needs,  never  knew 
that  their  son  had  defective  vi- 
sion, can  anyone  doubt  that  there 
are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
today  whose  poor  sight  has  not 
been  discovered  by  their  fathers 
and  mothers? 

Only  10  children  in  100  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  have  even 
so-called  perfect  eyesight.  One 
out  of  every  eight  school  children 
has  seriously  defective  sight  or 
some  disease  of  the  eye  which 
needs  immediate  attention.  If 
child  is  the  one  out  of 


eight  whose  eyes  require  atten- 
tion you  ought  to  know  it.  You 
cannot  tell  from  the  appearance 


vour 


The  time  to  begin  Co  protect  the  ere*  is  f»o»  the 
hour  the  baby  u  born.  See  that  the  doctor  or 
nurse  puts  a  drop  of  a  fiiuiiliyiaiiai:  •ofcsfion  into 
the  baby'*  eye*  to  prevent  the  »tiim»»  disease 

commonly  known  a*  "babies'  sore  eye*"  which 
often  results  in  I " 


Much  of  the  eye  trouble  of  later  rear*  < 
injury  in  babyhood.  Never  let  the  MB  «hme  on 
a  child's  eye.— even  when  asleep.  Baby  eyefids 
are  not  sufficient  protection.  Disease*  of  child- 
hood sometime*  leave  the  eves  in 
^^«»j*;gLrM*  Children's  eves  require  attention  < 
i«g  and  after  serious  illness,  especially 
and  diphtheria. 


of  the  eyes  whether  they  are  nor- 
mal. 

Perfect  vision  does  not  always 
mean  perfect  eyes.  Serious  disease 
may  be  present  and  yet  be  un- 
noticed. Many  of  the  eye  diseases 
that  lead  to  blindness  are  catch- 
ing. If  treated  in  time  they  can  be 
cured. 

School  children  are  often  careless. 
Impress  upon  your  boys  and  girls 
the  danger  of  using  towels  that 
have  been  used  by  other  people. 
Try  to  keep  them  from  rubbing 


their  eyes.  Great  danger  come~ 
from  infection  and  dirt. 

Watch  almost  any  group  of  boys 
and  girls  learning  to  write.  Faces 
turned  sidewise,  soft  cheeks  al- 
most touching  the  grimy  paper. 
Little  doubled-up  fists  clutching 
pencils  within  a  few  inches  of 
their  eyes.  There  is  the  begin- 
ning of  eye-strain.  Children  are 
frequently  accused  of  inattention 
and  stupidity  when  the  truth 
is  they  cannot  see  clearly.  Wise 
parents  guard  the  eyes  of  their 
children  by  having  them  examined 
every  six  months. 

Get  a  good  eye  specialist.  He  will 
quickly  discover  whether  your 
child  needs  eye  treatment  or 
glasses.  If  glasses  are  necessary  he 
will  prescribe  them. 

Many  people  are  prejudiced 
against  glasses  for  children.  It  is 
not  true  that  "once  they  put  them 
on  they  will  have  to  wear  them 
all  their  lives."  By  wearing  glasses 
when  they  are  needed  the  condi- 
tion  often  is  cured  and  glasses 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

You  would  not  will- 
ingly deprive  your 
children  of  happiness 
or  joy  in  life  and  yet, 
unknowingly,  you 
may  deprive  them  of 
more  than  happiness. 
You  may  rob  them  of 
the  power  to  be  in- 
dependent, self-sup- 
porting citizens.  You 
may  deny  them  pos- 
sible greatness. 


There  are  upward  of  1OO.OOO  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  According  to 

the  National  Committee  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness  more  than  half  of  them  are 
needlessly  blind. 

Only  20  of  our  48  States  have  statutes 
providing  for  eye  tests  in  schools.  Less 
than  one-third  of  the  school  children  of 
the  entire  country  have  their  eyes  ex- 
amined each  year. 


While  parents  may  not  suspect  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  their  children's 
eyes  it  is  sometimes  easy  for  a  teacher  to 

portunity  to  watch  the  way  the  children 
use  their  eves— to  see  whether  they  squint 
when  looking  at  the  blackboard — to  ob- 
serve whether  they  hold  books  too  near 
their  faces  — to  notice  habits  of  rubbing  or 
blinking  the  eyes- 


Teachers  are  doing  a  kindly  and 
act  in  helping  to  prevent  misery  and  pos- 
sible blindness  when  they  notify  the 
parents  of  children  who  need  to  have 
their  eves  examined. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  mail,  free  to  any  one 
who  writes  for  it,  a  booklet,  "F 
Health"  which  will  be  found 

HALEY  F1SKE,  President. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph   K.    Hart 


The  Best  Laid  Plans 


A  WORDING  to   an   ancient  story,  a  man  named  Cain, 
who  had  been  banished  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
and  had   murdered   his   brother  went  out   into   a  new 
country  and  built  the  first  city.     That  was  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  for  cities.     The  implication  of  the  story  is  that 
city  builders  are  without  fear  of  God  or  human  affection;  but 
perhaps  no  such  implication  was  intended  by  the  writer. 

However  that  may  be,  modern  city  statesmen  and  planners 
are  hard  at  work,  all  round  the  world,  trying  to  let  the  fear  of 
God  into  cities,  and  trying  to  develop  some  sense  of  brother- 
liness  in  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Philadelphia,  "city  of  bro- 
therly love,"  is  permitted  the  inestimable  privilege  of  seeing 
itself  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  its  best  citizens  and  deftest 
critics.  Chicago  is  asking  itself  whether  it  has  the  courage  and 
the  wisdom  to  deal  honestly  and  intelligently  with  a  municipal 
program  involving  the  expenditure  of  more  than  half  a  billion 
of  public  moneys,  and  the  redistribution  of  lines  of  traffic  which 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  millions  and  shift  valuations  of  pro- 
perty in  incalculable  ways.  Cities  in  all  lands  are  trying  to 
find  out  whether  they  were  originally  planned,  or  just  grew  up; 
and  whether,  in  either  case,  planning  could  have  added,  or  can 
now  add,  anything  to  their  convenience,  their  beauty  or  their 
desirability,  in  any  other  way,  as  the  homes  of  men. 

This  doctrine  of  "planning"  is,  at  once,  the  most  tempting 
and  the  most  disillusioning  doctrine  that  now  worries  the 


"minds"  of  men.  We  seem  not  able  either  to  take  it  or  to  let 
it  alone:  if  we  undertake  to  plan  lives,  cities,  nations,  the  world, 
we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  issues  too  great  for  mortal  men; 
if  we  fail  to  make  any  move  in  this  direction,  we  find  ourselves 
the  victims  of  "natural  processes,"  living  in  cities  that  murder 
us  with  plagues  and  epidemics  or  submitting  to  other  conditions 
that  starve  us  or  destroy  us  in  floods  and  preventable  catas- 
trophes. Our  best  laid  plans  lead  us  astray;  and  if  we  have 
no  plans  we  are  sure  to  go  astray.  It's  a  wonderful  world — if 
you  don't  weaken ! 

Nature  seems  determined  to  convince  us  that  she  has  some- 
thing up  our  sleeves,  or  in  back  of  our  minds,  or  in  the  depths  of 
our  biological  beings,  that  we  can  never  be  permitted  to  cover 
up.  Whether  we  plan,  or  fail  to  plan — life  is  not  exhausted. 
Something  unsighted  remains  behind,  something  undiscovered 
waits  the  discoverer,  something  unexplored  waits  the  explorer. 
Whether  we  plan,  or  fail  to  plan,  adventure  lies  ahead.  Failing 
to  plan  precipitates  us  into  it;  and  the  inevitable  failure  of  all 
our  plans  comes  to  the  same  result.  The  best  laid  plans  may 
satisfy  us  for  awhile;  having  found  their  shortcomings  and  their 
failure,  they  may  block  us  for  awhile  in  our  efforts  to  escape 
from  them  and  make  new  plans:  their  first  service  lies  in  show- 
ing their  own  futility,  and  their  best  service  comes  when 
they  get  out  of  the  way  and  leave  the  world  open  to  their 
successors. 
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CLARK'S  SUMMER  CRUISE  TO  EUROPE 

Portugal,Spain,Morocco,Algeria,Italy,Monaco 

Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland,  England 

(or  Germany)  and  France 

Round  trip  of  1  2,000  miles  on  the  new  oil-burner  S.S.  "Lancastria"  (17,000  tons) 
with  the  unsurpassed  Cunard  service  and  cuisine  throughout.  53  days.  Sailing  July 
1,  1925.  Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe. 

$550  and  up  including  regular  ship  and  shore  expenses,  chartered  first-class  trains, 
fine  hotels,  best  of  travel  service  everywhere.  Membership  limited. 

An  ideal  way  to  take  a  vacation. 


These  Cruises  have  en- 
joyable and  inspirational 
features.  Shipboard  Ser- 
vices and  Lectures;  Trav- 
el Club  Meetings,  Enter- 
tainments, Deck  Sports, 
Orchestra,  Concerts,  Cos- 
tume parties;  Special 
Chaperones  for  ladies 
traveling  alone. 


Superb  Cunard  service 
with  tome  of  their  newest 
ships  with  the  most  mod- 
ern ventilating  systems 
and  safety  appliances,  and 
lumptuous  public  roomi 
and  equipment!. 


FORUM    ROMANUM— ROME 

D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Round  the  World  Traveller"  and  "The  New  Mediterranean  Traveller,"  ii 
organizer  of  special  parties  and  will  personally  (to  a«  Special  Director  on  the  Summer  European  Cruise..  He  can 
give  you  expert  service  in  your  plans  and  help  you  in  making  advantageous  reservations. 

JOIN  A  CONGENIAL  PARTY! 

Write    to    us    direct — Send    for   literature,    illustrated  book,  and  ship  diagram — DO  IT  NOtV! 

Address  Clark's  Tours  (Cruise  Dept.)   112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


The   Problem   Child  in   School 


HILDREN  whose  school  progress  is 
erratic  and  puzzling,  whose  behavior 
is  perplexing,  or  who  manifest  traits  that 
give  cause  for  concern,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  school.  Sometimes  they  are  unrespon- 
sive, repressed  or  unhappy,  sometimes  they 
are  serious  discipline  cases.  Whatever  the 
type  of  difficulty,  the  past  few  yeirs  have 
seen  a  significant  change  in  attitude  toward 
these  problems  of  childhood.  Through  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  newer  psychology,  of 
social  case  work  technique  at  its  best,  of  the 
teachings  of  modern  psychiatry,  the  school 
child  of  today  who  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  scheme  of  things  stands  an  increasingly 
good  chance  of  being  understood  and  helped. 

How  visiting  teachers,  working  in  thirty 
communities  under  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Visiting  Teachers,  are  endeavoring  to 
understand  and  help  such  children  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  twenty-six  case  narratives 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  The 


stories  have  been  written  by  Mary  B.  S'ayles, 
who  prepared  the  narratives  of  the  earlier 
volume  "Three  Problem  Children."  Supple- 
menting that  collection  of  clinic  histories  from 
the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  the  pres- 
ent narratives  illustrate  some  of  the  common 
types  of  difficulties  among  school  children 
which,  if  allowed  to  persist,  frequently  lead 
to  permanent  maladjustment.  Howard  W. 
Nudd,  Director  of  the  Public  Education  As- 
sociation and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  contributes  a  statement  summar- 
izing the  Committee's  conception  of  the  work 
in  its  broader  aspects,  and  indicating  its  un- 
derlying philosophy  and  the  professional 
equipment  essential  to  its  proper  execution. 
This  new  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency  will  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  teachers,  parents,  and  social 
workers  in  many  fields — to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  children  and  their  problems. 


$1.00  a  copy  postpaid  in  the  United  States.    From  the  Survey  or  the 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELINQUENCY 
50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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TYPICAL  LETTER  SENT  TO 
The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

"XXX  County  House 
Mother  Alphonsa   Lathrop, 

Rosary  Hill  Home,  Hawthorne.  N.  T. 

Feb.  25th,  1826. 
Dear  Mother: — 

I  have  a  man  under  my  care,  who  is  now  in 

Hospital He    has    an    incurable    cancer    on    hi* 

face.  I  have  no  room  for  him  in  the  Home,  and  no  one 
that  can  take  care  of  him  that  will,  or  can,  give  him  the 
proper  care.  The  inmates  of  the  Home  are  all  old  and 
feeble,  and  if  I  had  room  for  this  poor  man  they  would 
not  help  in  any  way  to  make  him  comfortable.  The 
Hospital  tells  me  I  must  take  him  away  as  they  have  no 
room  for  Incurable  patients.  I  am  writing  to  you  think- 
ing I  might  make  some  arrangement  for  you  to  take  him, 
and  care  for  him  as  long  as  he  should  live,  which  I  do 
not  think  will  be  very  long.  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  this  poor  man,  and  I  am  told  that  there  Is  no  place 
where  he  will  be  better  cared  for.  This  man  has  no 
friends  that  can  help  in  any  way;  what  is  paid  for  him 
will  be  paid  by  the  County.  I  trust  that  you  can  help 
me,  and  take  this  man,  and  we  will  pay  you  whatever 
you  ask  for  your  trouble. 

Supt.  of  the  Poor  of  XXX  County, 

New   York." 
Accepted;  no  pay  ever  received. 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

that  the  poor  sick  (with  cancer  beyond  hope)  need  a 
fireproof  Country  Home  It  is  an  item  of  news  that 
should  not  pass  unheeded.  An  Annex  to  this  needed  house 
at  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Westchester  hills  has  been 
finished,  and  holds  25  men  and  women.  The  important 
main,  building  should  go  right  up  for  100  destitute  and 
homeless  cancer  cases.  The  Annex  mentioned  has  proved 
what  the  big  Home  could  do  by  air  and  comforts,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  sorrow.  $150,000.00  has  been  re- 
ceived in  donations,  and  we  need  much  more. 

The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer,  Sister  Nunet 
MOTHER  ALPHONSA  LATHROP,   O.    S.   D.,   TTeaa. 

No   Solicitors  Allowed 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    N.   Y. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IF  Arthur  Ruhl's  over-the-world  and  under-the-world 
peregrinations — often  in  the  close  company  of  wars 
— fitted  him  to  appraise  the  use  of  the  Carnegie  mil- 
lions for  peace,  as  The  Survey  said  in  October,  1924, 
they  fit  him  none  the  less  for  sensing  the  significance  of 
the  Rockefeller  millions,  which  have  ranged  over  the 
face  of  the  globe — even  more  widely  than  Mr.  Ruhl — 
in  a  stiff  war  on  ignorance  and  disease  (p.  7). 

THE  vivid  portrait  by  Winold  Reiss  on  p.  14  would 
serve  to  introduce — were  introduction  necessary — 
the  outstanding  Negro  educator  who  is  principal  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  pre- 
paring the  Southern  Negro  to  take  advantage  of  his 
new  opportunities — in  Northern  cities  as  well  as 
Southern  villages  (p.  15). 

THE   SURVEY'S  industrial  editor  goes   behind  the 
returns  of  unemployment  insurance  experience  in 
the  Chicago  men's  clothing  industry  to  trace  its  bearings 
on   the   maturing   technique   of   industrial   organization 
(P-  19). 

[""HRONGS  of  men  and  women  of  many  faiths  who 
A  have  filled  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  to  hear  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Baptist  liberal 
and  prophet,  bade  him  farewell  on  March  first,  when 
his  ministry  came  to  an  end  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  From  his  fare- 
well sermon  a  single  page  is  quoted  on  p.  29 ;  The 
Survey  comments  on  p.  52. 


"'HE  CHILD  as  a  person  and  as  a  member  of  a 
J.  highly  complicated  community  has  but  slowly  been 
recognized  by  the  public  schools.  The  visiting  teacher 
is  a  tool  and  symbol  of  that  recognition.  A  pair  of 
articles  on  pp.  30  and  32  tell  briefly  the  visiting  teacher's 
story. 

THE  CHILD  as  a  factor  in  and  a  product  of  a 
circumscribed  family  life — bound  about  by  the 
city's  compromise  with  decency  and  industry's  com- 
promise with  human  values — has  been  but  slowly  recog- 
nized by  social  work.  The  case  of  the  child  in  Phila- 
delphia is  outlined  on  p.  35. 

"PATRICK  GEDDES,  town-planner,  city-planner, 
L  world-planner,  contributes  to  this  number  (p.  40) 
the  second  of  the  Talks  from  the  Outlook  Tower  which 
began  in  the  February  Graphic.  New  readers  will 
want  to  turn  back  to  Lewis  Mumford's  sketch  of  the 
man  in  that  issue. 

O  PEAKING  of  planning — that  heroic  effort  to  pro- 
V.}  ject  intelligence  into  the  physical  environment  of 
our  work,  play  and  home-keeping,  The  S'urvey  for 
May  (we  repeat)  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  organ- 
izing city  and  country  into  a  related  environment  in 
which  the  good  life  may  be  purchased  without  the 
futile  sacrifices  which  most  of  us — in  big  and  small 
communities — are  now  driven  to  make  in  the  search 
for  it.  The  issue  will  first  sketch  the  evidences  of  a 
new  tide  of  population  which  may  drain  our  cities  and 
restore  the  spacious  life  to  millions  now  cramped;  will 
then  trace  the  outlines  of  the  dilemma  into  which  the 
great  cities  are  irresistibly  drawn;  and  will  project 
the  promise  of  the  regional  community. 

A  PPARENTLY  Count  Karolyi  is  to  leave  the 
,/Y.  United  States  still  bound  by  the  promise  which 
our  embassy  at  London  exacted  as  a  condition  of 
granting  him  a  passport  to  join  his  sick  wife — that 
he  should  abstain  from  all  political  writing  or  speak- 
ing while  he  was  here.  Count  Karolyi's  role  in  Hun- 
gary has  been  such  that  many  Americans  would  have 
been  glad  to  hear  his  interpretation  of  recent  events 
in  that  country,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
Chief  among  these  are  his  compatriots,  a  group  of 
whom,  as  American  citizens,  appeal  to  President 
Coolidge  in  the  name  of  the  Friends  of  the  Magyar 
Republic:  "We  do  not  seek  the  cause  of  the  powers 
behind  this  action.  We  simply  feel  that  while  foreign 
personages  of  aggressively  autocratic  record  and  in- 
tentions, persons  whose  political  existence  depends 
on  religious  and  racial  war,  are  admitted  to  the 
country  unconditionally,  the  man  whose  ideals  are 
built  upon  fundamentally  American  principles,  whose 
only  offense  is  that  he  forsook  the  caste  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  Hungary,  who  are  still  scheming  to  restore 
the  age-old  enemy  of  the  Magyar  race,  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  most  hated  family  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
not  allowed  to  move,  act,  speak  and  write  freely." 
Even  to  those  of  us  who  have  no  racial  interest  at  stake, 
the  situation  bears  a  sinister  resemblance  to  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loom's  frontispiece  on  the  next  page. 


FROM  THE  CHAMBER  OF  HORRORS 

And  what  is  that  curious  thing,  Papa? 

That,  my  son,  is  an  iron  mask  with  which  kings,  hundreds 

of  years  ago,  used  to  gag  their  political  enemies 


By  Hendnk  Willem  Van  Loon 
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Rockefellers,  Inc.  —  Internationalists 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


MILLION  dollars  is  a  rather  powerful 
storage-battery  and  any  man  who  gives  away 
a  million  sets  in  motion  forces  whose  ultimate 
thrust  will  reach  far  beyond  his  individual 
orbit.  Splash  goes  the  million  into  our  com- 
mon pond,  and  its  final  wavelets  will  slap 
•on  who  shall  say  what  distant  sands! 

In  this  thin  and  vicarious  sense,  all  of  our  millionaire 
philanthropists  are  adventurers  and  explorers,  but  in  a  more 
everyday  sense,  and  thinking  of  their  general  method  and 
state  of  mind,  most  of  them  have  stayed  at  home.  A  man 
gives  to  the  town  in  which  he  was  born  or  to  the  college 
which  helped  to  educate  him.  He  remembers  a  draughty 
•church  in  which  he  shivered  as  a  boy  and  determines  that 
every  church  in  his  native  state  shall  be  as  comfortable  as 
a  Pullman  car.  Having  known  a  particularly  homeless 
orphan,  he  leaves  a  fund  big  enough  to  put  an  orphan- 
.asylum  on  every  hill.  The  personal  touch:  the  sums  are 
huge  but  the  method  and  state  of  mind  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Good  Fellow  who  gives  some  poor  family  a 
•Christmas  turkey. 

No  long  scrutiny  of  the  Rockefeller  philanthropies — some- 
thing like  $500,000,000  in  the  past  ten  years — is  required 
to  perceive  that  here  something  very  different  has  happened. 
Somewhere  in  that  long  trail  leading  back  to  the  days  when 
the  pious  young  clerk  used  to  give  a  dollar  or  two  of  his 
meagre  salary  to  some  widowed  scrubwoman  in  the  same 
store,  the  Rockefeller  millions 

•crossed   a  bridge.    You  may  not  

be  able  to  find  that  bridge  in  the 
haze  of  motives,  influences  and 
•events,  but  it  led  quite  concretely, 
nevertheless,  to  a  different  world. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  re- 
mained, so  far  as  the  public 
knows  him,  on  the  near  side  of 
that  bridge,  a  pious,  rather  dry 
old  gentleman,  who  plays  golf 
and  keeps  out  of  the  newspapers. 
To  Americans  he  stands  as  a 
sort  of  monument,  a  relic  of  that 
vanished  age  in  which  unres- 


"Somewhere  in  the  long  trail  leading 
back  to  the  days  when  a  young  clerk  used 
to  give  a  dollar  from  his  pay  to  the 
widowed  scrubwoman  in  the  same  store, 
the  Rockefeller  millions  crossed  a 
bridge."  That  bridge  led  to  "the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world." 
The  journalist  who  in  the  October  Surrey 
Graphic  reviewed  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  here  ap- 
praises the  Rockefeller  foundations 


tricted  private  enterprise  and  modern  science  and  transporta- 
tion were  turned  loose  on  the  riches  of  a  virgin  continent.  It 
sometimes  seems — although  Henry  Ford  suggests  otherwise 
— that  the  day  of  such  private  fortunes  is  past.  To 
Kuropeans  he  often  seems  the  archetype  of  the  Yankee  mil- 
lionaire, to  fit  a  pattern  their  novelists  and  play-writers 
have  constructed,  in  which  material  success  is  framed  in 
Puritanism  and  piety,  emotional  parsimony  joined  with 
spendthrift  power,  and  a  career  beginning  in  commercial 
ruthlessness  ends  in  enlightened  philanthropy. 

However  that  may  be — and  it  is  not  the  story  we  have 
to  tell  here — to  whatever  new  horizons  such  influences  as 
the  foreign  missionary  spirit  and  the  worldwide  quest  and 
market  for  oil  may  have  led  or  beckoned  him,  the  founder 
of  the  Rockefeller  boards  must  needs,  like  any  one  man  of 
his  generation,  have  rested,  in  many  senses,  on  the  hither 
side  of  that  aforesaid  bridge.  There  he  stands,  in  the 
popular  imagination,  not  greatly  changed — as  who  of  us 
past  thirty  does  greatly  change! — from  the  canny  country- 
merchant  of  half  a  century  ago.  And  over  yonder,  beyond 
that  bridge  across  which  he  sent  his  millions,  such  enterprises 
as  the  International  Health  Board,  the  International  Educa- 
tion Board,  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  educators, 
pathologists,  scientific  pioneers  of  many  sorts,  and  a  whole 
world  of  interests  and  aspirations  as  definitely  outside  the 
immediate,  personal  horizon  of  their  remote  author,  as. 
necessarily,  were  the  experiments  of  his  company's  chemists 

in  the  best  method*  of  utilizing 

the  by-products  of  petroleum. 

While  the  establishment  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
1913,  with  i:s  aim  of  "prom- 
oting the  well-being  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world," 
marked  the  definite  international- 
izing of  the  Rockefeller  philan- 
thropies, the  latter  had  already 
left  the  region  of  personal  in- 
terest and  association  with  the 
starting  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research  in 
1901. 
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Medical  research,  in  the  nature  of  things,  draws  from  and 
contributes  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge.  The  ex- 
perts who  were  to  study  and  experiment  at  the  Institute 
belonged  to  a  different  gallery  altogether  from  that  of  the 
capitalist  whose  wealth  gave  them  leisure  and  opportunity. 
He  could  not  speak  their  language  and  share  their  point  of 
view  in  the  sense  that  he  could  speak  the  language  and 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  college  president  who  often 
used  to  spend  weeks-ends  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  whom 
cartoonists  of  the  nineties  used  to  picture  as  a  blood- 
hound pursuing  a  breathless  Eliza  (Mr.  Rockefeller)  across 
the  ice. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  the  Rockefeller 
bequests  ceased  to  be  merely  larger  examples  of  the  sort  of 
gift  which  their  donor  had  been  making  ever  since  his 
boyhood.  They  began  to  reach  out  to  vaguer  and  vaster 
ends,  the  value  of  which  as  well  as  the  means  of  reaching 
them  could  only  be  measured  by  specialists;  they  left  the 
United  States  and  in  scores  of  different  directions  and  ways 
began  to  touch  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  earlier  benefactions  had  been  a  good 
deal  influenced  by  his  Baptist  affiliations.  Several  of  his 
associates — Dr.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  for  example,  long  his 
business  and  benevolence  representative,  and  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  the  present  chairman  of  the  General  Education 
Board  and,  in  a  sense,  the  dean  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
philanthropic  lieutenants,  both  began  their  careers  as  Baptist 
clergymen.  Prior  to  1900,  he  had  acted  largely  through  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society  and  out  of  this  associa- 
tion grew  Chicago  University,  to  which  before  he  withdrew 
from  its  support,  he  gave  some  $45,000,003.  The  Baptist 
Education  Society  had  worked  out  a  plan  for  secondary  and 
higher  education  for  members  of  its  own  denomination  in 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  assisted,  and  out  of  this  plan 
developed  in  1903  the  General  Education  Board.  The  latter 
adopted  the  society's  main  ideas  and  extended  them,  but 
dropped  the  denominational  and  other  limitations. 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  with  its  help  to  col- 
leges and  schools  all  over  the  United  States,  it  was  a  natural 
step,  if  not  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself,  at  any  rate  for  the 
specialists  whom  his  millions  had  set  in  motion,  to  the 
International  Education  Board,  created  in  1923,  which  aims 
to  do  in  the  world  at  large  what  the  G.  E.  B.  does  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  interest  in  the  Baptist 
Church  and  hence  in  its  foreign  missions,  plus  the  contacts 
growing  out  of  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  would 
seem  to  have  led,  naturally,  to  the  China  Medical  Board  and 
the  Peking  Union  Medical  College,  a  modern  "western" 
medical  school  set  down  in  China  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  Rockefeller  accomplishments.  From 
malaria  and  hookworm  campaigns  through  whole  states  in 
the  South,  it  was  not  a  long  step  to  similar  public-health 
campaigns  in  foreign  countries. 

The  world-outlook  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  itself 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  preparing  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's mind  for  sending  his  millions  across  that  invisible 
"bridge"  and  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  his  philan- 
thropies has  been  partly  due  to  the  applications  to  the  giving 
away  of  his  money  of  the  same  business  methods  used  in 
acquiring  it.  Before  proceeding  to  the  general  scheme  of 
the  Rockefeller  boards  and  particularly  their  work  abroad, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  this  matter  of  method  a  bit 
further. 


WHILE  Mr.  Rockefeller  began  his  giving  when  a 
young  man,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done 
emotionally  and  at  haphazard,  but  as  a  part  of  his  scheme 
of  things,  something  taught  to  him  along  with  piety  and 
thrift.  As  his  fortune  grew,  it  became  a  business.  That  is 
to  say,  nothing  was  done  without  a  thorough  "survey"  and 
funds  were  not  invested  unless  they  seemed  likely  to  yield 
to  the  cause  helped  a  suitable  return. 

The  Foundation,  for  example,  gives  no  money  as  loans 
to  individuals,  for  investment  in  securities  on  a  philanthro- 
pic rather  than  a  business  basis,  to  finance  altruistic  move- 
ments involving  private  profit,  or  for  propaganda  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  While,  in  given  instances,  these 
rules  may  stand  in  the  way  of  action  along  unconventional 
but  promising  paths,  they  have  kept  the  Foundation  out 
of  much  distracting  controversy,  disposed  of  a  large  part  of 
the  desultory  applications  for  help  received  each  year,  and 
permitted  it  to  concentrate  on  plans  worked  out  by  its  own 
organization. 

Following  out  the  idea  of  applying  business  ideas  to  giv- 
ing, the  various  boards  aim  to  attack  causes  rather  than  to- 
relieve  effects  temporarily  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  support  ob- 
jects which  could  or  ought  to  be  cared  for  by  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. They  might,  for  example,  decline  to  finance  a 
mountain  school  in  some  remote  region  in  the  South,  not 
because  the  school  wasn't  a  good  thing,  but  because  the  dump- 
ing of  a  large  sum  in  a  community  with  little  surplus,  or 
without  the  habit  of  supporting  public  institutions,  might 
mean  that  the  people  who  ought  to  build  such  a  school — 
the  more  substantial  citizens  of  the  same  state — would  never 
be  pushed  to  take  it  up. 

The  large  sums  given  to  American  schools  and  colleges- 
have  been  either  for  limited  periods  or  conditional  on  the 
raising,  by  those  helped,  of  still  larger  amounts.  Thus  the 
more  than  $57,000,000  given  to  some  290  institutions  by 
the  General  Education  Board  up  to  July,  1923,  for  gen- 
eral endowment,  resulted  in  the  raising  of  a  total  of  some 
$201,000,000. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  Rockefeller  methods  is 
furnished  by  the  work  done  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  farm-demonstration  and 
the  organizing  of  boys'  corn  clubs  and  girls'  canning  clubs. 
When  the  General  Education  Board  made  its  first  survey 
of  educational  needs  in  the  southern  states,  public  education 
there  was  far  behind  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
total  budget  in  several  of  the  states  was  grotesquely  meagre, 
salaries  correspondingly  low,  and  in  some  states  laws  made 
it  impossible  to  increase  taxes  for  educational  purposes. 

"A  well-organized  state  system,"  according  to  the  G.E.B. 
report  for  1915,  "conducted  by  properly  qualified  officials 
efficiently  supervising  comfortable  schools,  in  charge  of 
trained  teachers  during  a  term  of  sufficient  length,  did  not 
exist  a  decade  ago  in  the  South." 

The  survey  showed  that  the  people  were  simply  too  poor. 
"It  was  obvious  that  the  G.E.B.  could  render  no  substan- 
tial service  until  the  farmers  of  the  South  could  provide 
themselves  with  larger  incomes."  The  Board's  secretary 
spent  almost  a  year  in  traveling  and  studying  the  best 
method  of  teaching  better  farming.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  boll-weevil.  Dr.  Knapp,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  started  a  demonstration  farm 
in  Texas  to  prove  that  cotton  could  be  raised  despite  the 
boll-weevil.  He  believed  that  once  the  farm-demonstration 
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idea  "took,"  it  would  spread  until  it  became  an  accepted 
part  of  rural  education. 

The  G.E.B.  cooperated  with  him,  with  the  result  that 
while  demonstration  work  in  the  weevil -infected  states  xvas 
carried  on  with  government  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  that  in  the  other  states  was  supported  by 
the  G.E.B.  The  whole  story — of  taller  corn,  better  cotton, 
houses  painted  and  fences  repaired,  youngsters  set  on  the 
road  to  becoming  good  farmers  and  the  fanning  practice 
of  their  elders  improved — has  been  too  many  times  toid  to 
need  repetition  here.  The  interesting  fact,  so  far  as  our 
present  discussion  goes,  is  that  instead  of  giving  money 
directly  to  schools,  the  Rockefeller  board  started  in  to  raise 
the  whole  economic  level  of  a  section  of  the  country.  The 
South  was  peppered  with  farm-demonstration  centers.  In 
time  and  coincident  with  this,  and  seemingly  a  partial  result 
of  it,  there  was  a  general  betterment  of  public  education 
throughout  the  South. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  largest  of  the  Rocke- 
feller funds,  to  which  about  $183,000,000  has  thus  far  been 
given,  was  incorporated  in  1913  and  carries  on  its  work 
through :  ( I )  the  International  Health  Board,  an  outgrowth, 
in  1913,  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  which  had 
been  working  against  hookworm  in  the  South  since  1910; 
(2)  the  China  Medical  Board  (1914) ;  and  the  Division  of 
Medical  Education  (1919).  A  fourth  section,  known  as 
the  Division  of  Studies,  organized  in  1923,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sort  of  scout  or  experimental  department  for 
the  study  of  projects  to  be  turned  over  to  other  boards 
later  on. 

Outside  the  Foundation  are  four  other  boards :    ( I )   the 


General  Education  Board  (1903)  to  which  some  $130,000,- 
ooo  has  been  given  thus  far;  (2)  the  Institute  of  Medical 
Research  (1901)  ;  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial, 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Rockefeller  (1918);  and  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Board  (1923).  All  of  these  boards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  G.E.B.,  are  working,  in  one  sense  or 
another,  in  the  international  field. 

THE  Institute  for  Medical  Research  is  international  in 
its  personnel — the  Frenchman,  Dr.-  Carrel,  and  the 
Japanese,  Dr.  Noguchi  are  known  to  a  wide  public — and 
in  some  of  its  concrete  services,  such  as  the  lending  of  ex- 
perts to  the  International  Health  Board  for  research  in 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  in  South  America  and  Africa.  But 
research,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  knows  no  national  boundaries. 

The  Institute,  to  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  given  about 
$40,000,000  up  to  1924,  has  its  main  laboratories  and  hos- 
pital in  New  York  city,  between  Sixty-fourth  and  Sixty- 
eighth  streets  overlooking  the  East  River,  and  a  Department 
of  Animal  Pathology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Its  aim,  as  its 
name  suggests,  is  to  reach  the  causes  of  disease,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  this  aim  it  studies  the  general  processes  of  disease, 
the  action  of  bacteria,  protozoa  and  the  higher  animal  para- 
sites ;  pathological  conditions  due  to  food  poisons  and  lack 
of  nourishment;  the  course  of  epidemics  and  the  problem 
of  immunity  to  them,  and  whatever  is  pertinent  to  the  ends 
in  view. 

It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  sci- 
entific directors,  the  former  handling  the  physical  property 
and  the  latter  the  scientific  work  and  both  so  dove-tailed 
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that  while  the  trustees  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the 
scientific  members  the  latter  are  not  hindered  in  their  research 
work  by  laymen.  The  results  of  the  Institute's  work  are 
first  reported  in  scientific  journals  and  later  assembled  in 
volumes  called  Studies  From  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains  about 
600  pages  and  forty-seven  have  appeared  since  1904.  "All 
discoveries  and  inventions  made  by  any  person  while  receiving 
compensation  from  the  Institute  become  its  property  to  be 
placed  freely  by  it  at  the  service  of  humanity." 

The  hospital  run  in  connection  with  the  Institute  is  nat- 
urally a  means  for  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  under  in- 
vestigation. Bulletins  are  sent  out  to  physicians  stating  the 
diseases,  "specimens,"  so  to  speak,  of  which  are  desired,  and 
the  patients  sent,  in  response,  may  be  of  any  class.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rockefeller  boards  themselves  are  not  infre- 
quently treated  there.  The  treatment  is  free  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  each  patient  is  entitled  to  the  best  treatment  pos- 
sible. His  only  responsibility  is  to  submit  to  a  somewhat 
more  thorough  observation  than  under  the  care  of  the  ordi- 
nary doctor. 

Research  is  not  something  a  visitor  can  see,  nor  this  the 
place  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  scientific  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, but  a  layman  walking  through  the  buildings  comes 
away  with  certain  general  impressions,  nevertheless.  He 
sees  corridors,  laboratories,  hospital  wards,  spotless  stables 
where  apparently  contented  horses  are  making  serums;  all 
the  usual  appurtenances  of  medical  and  chemical  experiment 
— only  with  a  certain  added  air  of  solidity,  freedom  from 
hurry  and  worry,  of  thoroughness. 

There  are  rooms  full  of  caged  white  mice,  a  crowded 
town,  so  to  speak,  with  its  streets  and  houses,  through  which 
may  be  studied  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  its  peaks  and 
drops ;  which  become  infected,  which  remain  immune.  Here 
and  there  in  the  corridor  walls  is  the  brass  plug  of  an 
electro-cardiograph,  a  fascinating  machine  by  which  the 
action  of  a  patient's  heart,  beating  downstairs  in  his  hos- 
pital bed,  can  be  seen  on  a  movie  screen  in  a  laboratory  sev- 
eral floors  above,  like  a  sort  of  animated  fever-chart.  There 
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is  an  oxygen-room,  entered  through  a  "lock"  like  an  under- 
water caisson,  in  which  a  patient,  desperately  ill  with  pneu- 
monia, can  lie  in  an  ordinary  bed  with  no  special  apparatus 
over  his  face,  and  breathe  a  highly-oxygenated  atmosphere, 
not  merely  for  a  few  moments,  but,  if  need  be,  for  days 
at  a  time.  Pipes  and  fans  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
as  fast  as  he  exhales  it ;  the  lights  are  so  arranged  that  they 
add  nothing  to  the  temperature  of  the  chamber ;  there  are 
all  sorts  of  little  devices  made  of  brass  and  glass  as  neat  as 
a  ship's  compass.  One  patient,  so  I  was  told,  was  kept  here 
for  a  fortnight  and  his  life  saved  thereby.  These  "sights" 
tell  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, but  I  mention  them  as  suggestive  of  the  last-word- 
ness  which  seems  to  pervade  the  place. 

Personalities  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Rockefeller  boards, 
but  in  such  an  account  as  this  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  recall  the  contribution  which  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  and  his 
coworkers  made  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  during  the  War 
and  the  story  of  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi.  Two  American 
physicians  were  visiting  Japan  and  the  Japanese  youth  who 
took  in  their  card  one  day  asked  them  to  take  him  to  Amer- 
ica. This  was  not  convenient,  but  they  gave  the  boy  their 
address  and  a  year  or  two  later,  still  in  his  native  costume, 
he  appeared  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  search  of  his 
American  acquaintances.  It  was  this  young  Japanese  who 
later  joined  the  Institute's  forces,  discovered  the  germ  of 
yellow  fever  and  prepared  a  serum  which  has  been  used  with 
success.  He  made  practicable  what  is  known  as  the  luetin 
test  for  certain  obscure  sorts  of  syphilis  and  added  much  to 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  infantile  paralysis.  No- 
guchi has  visited  Ecuador,  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of  tropi- 
cal America  as  one  of  the  Institute's  bacteriologists 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful  individual  forces 
in  the  effort  of  the  International  Health  Board  to  stamp 
out  yellow  fever. 

The  growth  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  in  the  past  two 
generations,  the  discovery  that  animals  can  be  immunized 
to  disease  not  only  by  living  germs  but  by  cultures  from 
those  which  have  been  sterilized,  that  animals  and  insects  are 
carriers  of  diseases  which  attack  man,  all  this  has  changed 
the  attitude  toward  disease  and  increased  the  importance 
of  research.  A  disease  is  no  longer  looked  on  simply  as  an 
intruder,  a  sort  of  highwayman  or  burglar,  to  be  fired  out 
of  the  body  regardless.  To  dispose  of  a  burglar  by  heaving 
a  dynamite  bomb  at  him  would  be  scarcely  an  economical 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him  if  one  wrecked  the  house  and 
killed  several  of  its  inmates.  Similarly,  a  bacillus  must  be 
treated  with  a  certain  respect,  as  if  he,  too,  had  a  certain 
social  importance,  and  a  physician  must  take  into  consider- 
ation all  the  factors  surrounding  the  companionship  be- 
tween him  and  what  bacteriologists  quaintly  call  his  "host." 
All  this  calls  for  a  broader  knowledge  and  a  subtler  approach 
than  our  forefathers  possessed — for  such  equipment,  funds, 
personnel,  and  freedom  from  distraction  and  material  wor- 
ries, as  are  gathered  in  the  Institute  and  rarely  supplied 
except  through  private  endowment. 

THE  Rockefeller  Foundation  (I  shall  pass  over  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  inasmuch  as  its  work  has  been 
limited  to  the  United  States)  was  established  in  1913.  The 
original  endowment  was  $100,000,00  and  to  this  has  since 
been  added  sums  which  make  a  total  of  about  $183,000,000. 
Parts  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  income  have  been  spent, 
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so  that  in  January,  1925,  there  remained  a  capital  of  some 
$165,000,000  yielding  an  income  of  about  $8,700,000. 

The  Foundation's  aim,  "to  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world"  might  well  bewilder  the 
amateur,  but  the  list  of  "don'ts"  already  mentioned  simplified 
the  job,  and  it  was  further  boiled  down  by  limiting  the  field 
practically  to  public  health  and  medical  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  Foundation  toward  its  task  of  "pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  mankind''  might  almost  be  described 
as  biological.  It  aims  to  improve  the  animal  man  and  make 
him  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  may  be  in  his  environment — 
politics,  religion,  and  social  problems  are  in  another  gallery. 
This  attitude  is  illustrated  by  the  answer  made  to  a  rather 
obvious  question  suggested  by  the  work  in  China. 

The  density  of  China's  population,  its  low  standard  of 
living,  the  famines  and  plagues  which  periodically  sweep 
portions  of  the  country  as  if  Nature  were  trying  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  population,  are  common  knowledge.  If 
public  health  is  improved  and  infant  mortality  reduced,  will 
not  the  Chinese  become,  so  to  speak,  "too  healthy"?  Just 
so  many  more  individuals  to  divide  the  already  scanty 
amount  of  food  and  other  material  wealth?  A  Harvard 
professor  has  expressed  dire  forebodings  along  this  line 
in  a  book,  Mankind  at  the  Crossroads,  and  he  speaks  of 
the  "naive"  way  in  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
entered  China. 

The  answer  of  the  Foundation  is  that  any  sound  civiliza- 
tion presupposes  healthy  bodies  and  a  certain  mastery  over 
the  diseases  hostile  to  them.  The  Foundation's  job  is  to 
prevent  disease  and  make  people  healthy.  Even  if  epidemics 
took  only  the  unfit — and'  just  the  reverse  was  true  in  our 
own  flu  and  pneumonia  epidemic  during  the  war — fevers, 
famines  and  other  plagues  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  civilized 
way  of  reducing  population.  The  Foundation  has  enough 
to  do  to  destroy  disease.  The  problems  growing  out  of 
the  presence  of  too  many  healthy  people  are  for  those  healthy 
people  to  decide  in  their  own  right. 

As  already  explained,  the  Foundation  has  four  sections — 
the  International  Health  Board,  China  Medical  Board, 
Division  of  Medical  Education  and  Division  of  Studies. 
Some  notion  of  the  character  of  its  activities  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  following,  taken  more  or  less  at  random  from 
a  score  of  undertakings  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1923: 

(i)  Supplied  fellowships  for  636  individuals  in  29  different 
countries;  (2)  supported  through  League  of  Nations  inter- 
change health-institutes  for  54  public-health  officers  from  27 
nations;  (3)  arranged  international  visits  of  one  commission  and 
24  visiting  professors;  (4)  furnished  emergency  relief  in  form 
of  medical  literature  or  laboratory  equipment  to  15  European 
nations;  (5)  sent  scientific  material  to  Japan  after  the  earth- 
quake and  invited  group  of  Japanese  medical  scientists  to  use 
laboratories  of  Peking  Union  Medical  College  as  guests  of 
institution;  (6)  continued  to  contribute  to  schools  or  institutes 
of  hygiene  at  Harvard,  London.  Prague.  Warsaw.  Sao  Paulo: 
(7)  accepted  invitation  from  Brazil  to  participate  in  compre- 
hensive attack  on  yellow  fever;  (8)  either  continued  or  be- 
gan anti-hookworm  work  in  conjunction  with  20  governments 
in  various  parts  of  world;  (9)  contributed  to  183  county  health 
organizations  in  United  States,  Brazil  and  Canada;  (10)  had 
share  in  demonstrations  of  malaria  control  in  12  American 
states  and  conducted  malaria  surveys  and  studies  in  United 
States,  Brazil.  Australia.  Nicaragua.  Porto  Rico.  Salvador, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Palestine;  (n)  continued  study  of 
medical  schools  by  visits  to  Belgium.  Austria,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Germany.  Hungary.  Turkey.  Hong  Kong,  Straits 
Settlements.  Siam,  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Nether- 
lands, Mexico  and  Colombia. 


The  world  war  against  malaria 

Put  in  another  way,  the  Foundation  had  spent  some 
$85,000,000  up  to  the  end  of  1923,  roughly  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Medical  Education   .......................  $29,628,000 

Emergency  Relief  (War,  etc.)  ..............  22,299,000 

Public  Health    ...........................  21,364,000 

Other  philanthropic  work   .................  10,602,000 

Administration   ...........................  i  ,298,000 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  need  of  "making 
a  business  of  giving"  when  philanthropies  spread  to  such 
proportions  as  this.  Indeed,  to  talk  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  Rockefeller  boards  is  much  like  talking  with  the  head 
of  some  firm  of  ship  builders,  or  importers  and  exporters,  not 
to  say  a  chief  of  staff  during  an  active  campaign.  On  the 
wall  hang  maps  of  Europe,  the  Far  East,  South  America, 
spotted  with  dots,  circles,  stars,  crosses  and  what  not, 
standing  for  anti-disease  campaigns  of  various  sorts,  or  uni- 
versities, medical  schools  or  hospitals  regarded  as  more  or 
less  "covering"  their  different  neighborhoods.  And  the  talk 
runs  along  coast  lines,  and  hops  from  Tokio  to  Bangkok  or 
Sydney  to  Guayaquil,  hurdling  climates,  languages,  religions, 
and  centuries  of  historical  difference  at  every  jump,  as  non- 
chalantly as  if  you  were  counting  a  row  of  fence-posts. 


HE  International  Health  Board,  which  grew  out  of  the 
J^  Rockefeller  anti-hookworm  work  in  our  own  South, 
aims  to  promote  public  health  by  demonstrating  the  means 
through  which  common  plagues  like  malaria,  hookworm, 
tuberculosis  and  yellow  fever  can  be  stamped  out  or  con- 
trolled, and  by  encouraging  schools  of  hygiene  and  health 
agencies  of  all  sorts.  It  has  cooperated  with  thirty-one  of 
our  own  states  and  fifty-one  foreign  governments.  It  regards 
the  control  of  diseases  as  a  proper  function  of  government, 
and  has  tried  to  assist  governments  rather  than  to  impose  its 
own  programs,  to  let  the  initiative  be  taken  by  those  helped, 
and  to  work  with  the  understanding  that  the  whole  respon- 
sibility will  eventually  be  taken  over  by  local  authority. 

This  policy  —  of  keeping  the  Rockefeller  name  "out  of  it" 
as  far  as  possible  and  letting  work  speak  for  itself  —  has 
contributed  to  a  certain  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative heads  which  is  not  without  its  humor.  They  dislike 
publicity,  or  "exploitation,"  as  they  call  it,  not  for  the 
usual  reason  of  dreading  criticism  but  because  they  dread 
praise  ! 

A  little  consideration  of  the  problems  in  hand  (the  em- 
barrassments lurking  in  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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DAMPTON  and  Tuskegee  and  Points  North! 
A  call  like  this  has  been  sounding  in  every 
important  railroad  center  in  the  South  since 
1915,  varying  according  to  location  whether 
in    Alabama,    Georgia,     Mississippi,    South 
Carolina    or    Louisiana.      It    has    been    the 
signal   for   thousands   of    Negroes   to  gather   their  bundles, 
dress-suit  cases  and  lunch  boxes,  and  board   the   trains  for 
the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  North — Detroit,  Chicago, 
Akron,  Pittsburgh,  Newark.  New  York,  Springfield,  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo.     Some  have  been  content  to  take  a  shorter 
flight  and  have   stopped  off   at   Birmingham,   Chattanooga. 
Newport   News  and    Norfolk ;  but  all  of   them  have  been 
impelled  by  a  vision,  sometimes  vague  and  dim,  sometimes 
sharp  and  clear,  of  better  wages,  better  living  conditions  and 
better  opportunities  than  have  been  theirs  on  the  farms  and 
plantations  of  the  South. 

Estimates  of  the  numbers  who  have  joined  in  this  mi- 
gration have  varied  all  the  way  from  350,000  to  1,000,000 
but  all  have  agreed  that  there  has  been  a  steady  exodus 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  from  the  soil  to  the  factory. 
The  consequences  have  aroused  attention  both  in  the  section 
from  which  they  have  come  and  in  the  section  to  which  they 
ha\-e  moved.  The  movement  itself  has  altered  conditions 
which  they  left  behind  and  is  altering  the  very  conditions 
which  they  hoped  to  find.  For  a  rime  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  certain  sections  of  the  South  was  completely  upset. 
In  some  places  there  was  an  almost  complete  stagnation  of 
farming  operations.  Negro  farm  laborers  left  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  many  a  crop  was  left  ungathered  because 
there  were  no  hands  to  take  it  in. 

Had  such  a  movement  occurred  a  generation  earlier  the 
result  might  have  been  very  different  not  alone  for  the 
Negro  but  for  the  South  whose  economic  system  is  so  large- 
ly dependent  upon  Negro  labor:  and  the  North  would 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  absorb  so  great  an  access  to  its 
population.  But  two  conditions  operated  simultaneously 
with  this  movement  of  the  Negroes.  One  was  the  expansion 
of  industry  in  the  North  consequent  on  the  war,  coupled 
with  the  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  immigrant  labor  by  those 
returning  home  to  fight.  The  other  was  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  strong  influences  had  been  at  work  among 
.-roes  which  enabled  them  to  adapt  themselves  more 
quickly  to  the  change  from  rural  to  urban  life  and  from 
agricultural  to  industrial  pursuits. 

This  vast  movement  of  the  Negro  population  was  the 
result  of  a  wartime  demand  for  labor  in  the  industrial 
centers  North  and  South.  Negroes  had  long  felt  the  re- 
straint of  restricted  opportunities  in  the  South.  Individuals 
and  small  groups  had  all  along  been  finding  release  in  various 
sections  of  the  North,  but  the  great  masses  were  compelled 
to  remain  where  they  were,  as  there  was  at  that  time  no 
disposition  to  exploit  the  labor  supplies  of  the  South.  During 
the  same  period  there  was  a  mighty  influence  at  work  below 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  enlarging  the  outlook  of  the  Negro 


and  preparing  the  race  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  new 
opportunities  but  to  create  opportunities  for  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  surrounding  conditions. 

This  influence  was  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  movement  in- 
augurated by  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  at  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  in  1868  and  expanded  by  his  pupil,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  at  Tuskegee  in  the  years  succeeding  through 
the  remarkable  spread  of  his  gospel  of  industry  and  self- 
reliance  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Negro  race.  In  its 
early  development  it  was  called  industrial  education,  but 
thoughtful  observers  have  long  since  come  to  see  that  the 
work  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  not  the  training  of  men 
and  women  as  mere  units  of  industry,  but  rather  the  train- 
ing of  the  individual,  indeed  to  be  self-supporting,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  be  a  contributing  element  to  community 
life — to  be  conscious  factors  in  every  community  for  estab- 
lishing the  highest  ideals  of  American  life  and  inspiring  all 
whom  they  touch  to  win  salvation  for  themselves  and  to 
create  by  their  own  efforts  that  new  and  better  order  of 
things  which  it  had  been  vainly  hoped  would  come  from  the 
hands  of  others. 

Hampton  was  the  pioneer  in  this  movement.  Down  in 
the  Tidewater  section.  General  Armstrong  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  took  refugees  that  had  gathered  from  the  plan- 
tations of  that  section  and  began  the  solution  of  their 
problems  by  teaching  them  to  work  with  their  hands  while 
they  trained  their  minds  and  developed  the  fundamental 
attributes  of  industry,  thrift,  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 
He  worked,  of  course,  with  those  who  came  to  him,  estab- 
lishing a  school  to  combine  labor  with  books  in  the  process  of 
education;  developing  the  head,  the  hand  and  the  heart  at 
the  same  time.  But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  reached  out 
to  the  homes  and  communities  from  which  his  students  came 
and  set  up  there  for  fathers  and  mothers  the  same  standards 
and  ideals  of  home  surroundings  and  character  development 
that  he  was  creating  for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
came  to  him  as  students.  Home  and  community  became  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  his  labors.  Boys  and  girls  that  came 
to  him  as  students  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  their 
training  was  not  merely  for  their  individual  success,  but 
rather  that  they  should  be  positive  factors  in  improving  life 
and  conditions  wherever  they  might  locate. 

Of  all  who  came  to  him,  the  one  pupil  most  apt  to  catch 
this  vision  was  Booker  T.  Washington.  Out  he  went  from 
Hampton  to  translate  his  inspiration  into  deeds.  Called  to 
Alabama  to  take  charge  of  a  projected  school,  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  work  out  in  terms  of  local  conditions  the  ideas 
that  were  instilled  in  him  at  Hampton.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  conceived  of  the  whole  South  as  his  school- 
room and  the  entire  Negro  race  as  his  class.  The  one  sub- 
ject which  he  taught  was  life.  Arithmetic,  reading,  geo- 
graphy, history,  were  all  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  life 
surrroundings  of  his  students.  He  talked  of  the  life  they 
lived.  Everyday  he  put  them  to  work  creating  life  for 
themselves,  building  their  own  buildings,  making  their  own 
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Ac  Tuskegee  Institute— students  on  the  wall  are  filling  their  trades-day  requirements 
while  the  lower  group  are  working  out  mathematical  problems 

tools,  producing  their  own  food,  making  their  own  clothes 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  supplying  their  own  needs. 
These  were  the  things  they  talked  about  in  their  class  rooms. 
These  were  the  problems  they  figured  out  and  then  he  talked 
of  conditions  as  they  had  just  left  them  at  home.  He  went 
out  to  visit  their  parents.  He  went  into  their  homes,  into 
their  churches,  into  their  school-houses;  having  found  the 
better  way  of  life  himself  he  carried  his  vision  to  his  people, 
inspiring  them  to  have  things  better  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children  and  to  win  those  things  by  their  own  industry 
and  worth. 

Those  two  institutions  have  thus  become  vastly  more  than 
the  conventional  schools.  They  have  their  class-room  work 
as  do  others,  they  study  books,  they  write  essays  and  deliver 
orations,  but  there  is  a  character  and  a  quality  to  it  all  that 
is  unique.  That  is  to  say,  that  was  unique,  for  the  idea  has 
spread  abroad,  and  though  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are 
unique  exemplars  of  this  larger  conception  and  interpreta- 
tion of  education,  yet  the  idea  which  they  have  developed 
has  been  appropriated  by  others.  Not  only  those  that  stvle 
themselves  industrial  schools,  but  colleges  also  are  grasping 
the  importance  ef  making  their  instruction  touch  life  beyond 
the  college  walls  and  making  their  institutions  centers  of  ins- 
piration and  elevation  for  that  larger  clientele  which  includes 
the  households  from  which  the  students  come  and  commu- 
nities to  which  they  go  for  service. 

The  influence  of  this  gospel  of  larger  and  better  living 
has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  the  Negro  race  as  a 
whole.  These  institutions  have  maintained  specific  agencies 
for  reaching  out  into  the  body  of  the  Negro  race — farmers' 
conferences,  educational  tours,  extension  departments  in  all 
of  their  ramifications,  are  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  While  the  boys  and  girls  were 
being  taught  in  the  class  rooms,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
were  being  reached  in  the  field  and  in  the  home ;  education 
was  carried  to  them  in  simple  direct  terms  made  plain  by 
demonstrations,  with  witnesses  to  testify  how  the  plan  had 


worked    with    them.      The    effect 
was  as  inspiring  as  a  revival. 

Booker  Washington  made  a  reli- 
gion out  of  life  for  his  people  and 
few  indeed  were  those  who  heard 
one  of  his  talks  who  came  away 
without  getting  this  kind  of  reli- 
gion. Everywhere  in  the  South 
are  to  be  found  evidences  of  its 
influence.  Negroes  have  been  buy- 
ing land  for  a  generation  till  today 
about  one-fourth  of  them  own 
their  homes.  This  is  probably  not 
true  so  largely  of  any  other  racial 
group  in  America.  School  facili- 
ties have  been  improved  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  because  these  insti- 
tutions have  inspired  Negroes  to 
undertake  the  solution  of  their 
own  educational  problems,  build- 
ing their  own  schools  if  neces- 
sary, supplementing  directly  out 
of  their  own  pockets  the  sal- 
aries provided  by  the  state  and 
adding  to  the  school  term  on 
their  own  initiative  if  the  au- 
thorized school  term  was  not  long  enough. 

This  impulse  was  extended  even  to  business.  A  generation 
ago  Negroes  were  the  consumers,  other  races  were  the 
producers  and  distributors.  The  idea  was  set  afloat  that 
Negroes  could  profit  by  catering  to  the  needs  of  their  own 
people,  that  such  profit  would  operate  to  create  larger  op- 
portunities for  their  own  race  with  a  corresponding  benefit 
both  to  the  proprietor  and  to  his  patrons.  Today  Negroes 
are  found  in  all  lines  of  business  with  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  success,  as  well  as  their  own  share  of  failures.  In 
one  of  the  Founder's  Day  addresses  at  Tuskegee  Institute, 
a  prominent  member  of  his  own  race  said  that  Booker 
Washington  had  "changed  a  crying  race  into  a  trying  race." 
This  phrase  epitomizes  the  idea  behind  Hampton  and  Tus- 
kegee. General  Armstrong  gave  to  the  Negro  race  its  first 
lessons  in  this  sort  of  self-reliance.  Booker  Washington  ins- 
pired the  whole  race  with  his  confidence  which  is  now  being 
felt  in  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  race  is  advancing. 
For  a  time  the  South  was  hesitant  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
new  gospel  on  the  Negro.  It  welcomed  the  idea  of  teaching 
the  Negro  to  work  if  that  was  what  was  meant  by  the 
"dignity  of  labor" — but  for  a  time  there  was  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  behind  this  idea  there  should  be  a  subtle  force  ins- 
piring Negroes  to  rebel  against  unsatisfactory  conditions 
and  to  resist  the  domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  was 
in  control  of  economic  as  well  as  political  life  in  this  sec- 
tion. But  the  years  have  proved  these  suspicions  un- 
founded. The  South  has  seen  a  great  change  come  over 
the  Negro.  Education  has  been  found  to  be  profitable  not 
only  for  the  black  man  but  for  the  white  man  too.  Today 
the  South  is  more  zealous  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional conditions  for  both  races  than  any  other  section  of 
our  country.  What  was  heralded  as  good  for  the  Negro 
has  been  accepted  as  equally  good  for  white  people.  As 
"industrial  education"  it  was  accepted  for  the  solution  of 
Negro  problems:  as  "vocational  education"  it  has  been 
adopted  by  state  and  federal  governments  as  the  solution 
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of   economic   and    social    problems 

for  both  races.     On  this  point  Dr. 

Washington    very    early    found    a 

platform   where   both    races  could 

stand  side  by  side  with  respect  for 

themselves    and    for    each    other. 

Almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  be- 
came  through   this   means   a   mes- 
_-er  of  good  will  to  both  races 

and  to  both  sections. 

Through      Hampton      Institute 

large-minded   men  and  women  of 

the  North  expressed  their  interest 

in    the    Negro.      Through  Tuske- 

gce  Institute  forward  -looking  men 
and  women  of  the  South  found 
a  way  ?or  renewing  contacts  with 
the  Negro  race.  When  Hollis 

Burke  Frissell  appeared  on  the 
scene  at  Hampton,  the  time  was 

ripe    for   these    three    elements   to 

join  hands  in  inaugurating  a  new 

program  for  race   relations  in  the 

South.    Today  we  hear  much  talk 

of   inter-racial   cooperation,   but   it 

began  years  ago.     What  was  then 

the  faith  of  a  few  has  become  the  conviction  of  many.     The 

confidence  sown   then   is  bringing  forth  a  harvest  of  good 

will  now,  and  the  field  is  being  enlarged  continually. 

A  great  many  unexpected  results  came  out  of  the  war. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  encouraging  was  the  opening 
up  of  industrial  opportunities  for  the  Negro  in  the  North. 
Then  came  the  migration.  In  the  wake  of  this  movement 
many  problems  developed  in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  became  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  South.  The  North  was  introduced  to  a  new  social 
program.  A  new  bond  of  sympathy  has  been  established 
between  the  two  sections.  What  was  considered  a  sec- 
tional problem  has  become  a  national  problem.  What  has 
been  considered  a  racial  problem  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  as  a  purely  human  problem.  These  prob- 
lems, however,  are  not  as  acute  as  they  might  have  been 
but  for  the  influence  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  and  other 
institutions  like  Howard,  Virginia  Union,  Atlanta,  Fisk, 
Morehouse.  Clark  and  Biddle  which  have  been  exerting  the 
same  influence  on  the  Negro  race. 

I  -oes  who  went  North  were  not  all  raw,  unskilled 
laborers.  Out  of  the  industrial  schools  had  come  Negroes 
trained  for  the  requirements  of  industry — blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  brickmasons,  plumbers,  steam-fitters,  auto- 
mechanici.  When  the  opportunity  came  these  men  were 
ready  for  the  test  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected. 
Though  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  migrated  had  had  no 
specific  training  in  these  lines,  there  were  enough  trained 
at  Tuskegee  and  Hampton,  and  other  industrial  school  - 
weH  as  industrial  plants  in  the  South  to  make  it  feasible 
for  Northern  manufacturers  to  experiment  with  Negro 
mechanics.  In  all  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North  and 
South  graduates  of  these  schools  can  be  found,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  satisfaction  that  they  have  so  far  justified  the 
experiment  as  to  remove  practically  all  doubt  as  to  their 
availability  for  skilled  work  in  whatever  lines  are  open 
to  them. 


In  the  division  of  printing  at  Tuskegee 

These  laborers  did  not  go  alone,  however,  so  broad  was 
the  current  of  migration  that  it  carried  along  with  it  pro- 
fessional men  and  leaders  in  business  and  other  lines  of 
activity,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  South.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  dentists  found  it  desirable  to  change  their  location 
to  the  new  centers  to  which  their  clients  had  migrated. 
Even  ministers,  finding  their  congregations  depleted  by  the 
movement,  found  it  possible  in  not  a  few  instances  to 
establish  churches  in  the  Xorth  whose  memberships  were 
in  a  large  measure  composed  of  their  former  parishioners 
in  the  South. 

The  initial  effect  of  this  on  the  North  was  to  create  a 
housing  problem.  Residential  sections  inhabited  formerly 
by  whites  were  invaded  by  Negroes  under  the  pressure  of 
expanding  population.  One  reaction  to  this  was  the  riots 
in  \\  ashington,  Chicago  and  Omaha.  Not  every  city, 
however,  witnessed  such  violent  eruption;  Springfield, 
Cleveland.  Akron.  Detroit,  proceeded  to  absorb  the  influx 
of  Negro  population  without  apparent  friction.  This  was 
nowhere  better  done  than  in  New  York  city.  Already 
densely  populated,  the  metropolitan  center  proceeded  to  re- 
adjustments that  have  given  it  the  largest  Negro  population 
of  any  city  in  the  country  and  probably  the  world.  The 
coming  of  this  excess  population  presented  to  the  real  estate 
dealers  an  opportunity  for  increased  profits  of  which  they 
proceeded  immediately  to  take  advantage.  Whole  blocks 
of  tenements  and  apartment  houses  were  bought  by  specula- 
tors and  turned  over  to  Negro  tenants,  the  former  white 
occupants  moving  farther  up  town.  By  accommodating 
themselves  to  limited  quarters,  many  Negro  families  found 
comfortable  residence  in  well  appointed  modern  livings,  and 
that.  too.  without  the  annoyance  or  embarrassment  of  legal 
residence  restrictions. 

Harlem  is  recognized  as  the  Negro  section  of  Ne'v  York 
without  any  requirement  of  law.  Here  Negroes  havr  their 
own  theaters,  their  own  newspaper  establishments,  restau- 
rants, stores,  barber  shops,  offices,  and  all  the  other  acces- 
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Erecting  and  connecting  a  transformer  for  the  division  of 
electricity,  Tuskegee 

series  and  necessities  of  community  life.  White  merchants 
still  accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  groceries  and  meat  markets  have  made 
it  a  point  to  cater  to  the  tastes  and  habits  that  the  Negro 
population  have  brought  from  the  South.  Restaurants 
serve  those  dishes  to  which  Negroes  have  become  ac- 
customed, and  the  markets  put  in  large  supplies  of  these 
staple  products,  many  of  them  specially  imported  from  the 
Southern  States. 

In  New  York,  as  in  other  cities,  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  for  the  newcomer  to  find  work,  but  in  this  city 
a  large  proportion  of  these  migrants  went  into  personal 
service,  whereas  in  other  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Youngstown,  employment  was  found  in  the  in- 
dustries such  as  steel  mills,  automobile  factories,  and  in 
Chicago  the  packing  plants. 

The  important  thing  to  observe  in  all  this  is  that  contrary 
to  predictions  and  many  expectations  the  Negro  has  found  a 
real  place  for  himself  in  the  North,  and  has  been  able  with 
surprising  facility  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conditions. 
In  truth,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Negroes  themselves  to 
take  on  the  manners  and  follow  the  customs  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  North.  It  is  surprising,  also,  to  note  the 
cordial  and  genuinely  sympathetic  attitude  taken  towards 
these  newcomers  by  the  older  residents,  colored  and  white, 
not  the  welfare  workers  merely,  but  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens.  Newcomers  are  not  infrequently  carefully 
admonished  by  those  who  have  preceded  them  as  to  their 
dress,  manners  and  habits  of  speech  lest  they  be  ridiculed 
as  having  recently  come  from  some  Southern  plantation. 


Much  of  the  easy  solution  of  the  housing  problem  in 
Northern  cities,  notably  in  Harlem, is  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  Negro  real  estate  men  who  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  rinding  homes  for  their  people.  In  one  city,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  it  is  a  church  that  has  taken  the  lead  in 
solving  this  problem.  In  many  places  the  Urban  League, 
with  other  welfare  movements,  has  taken  the  lead. 

New  lines  of  business  have  opened  up  with  Negro 
proprietors  where  formerly  no  such  business  existed.  It 
has  very  often  been  a  surprise  to  Northern  Negroes  to  wit- 
ness the  energy  with  which  their  brethren  from  the  South 
have  taken  the  leadership  in  community  enterprise. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  migrants  have  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  improved  educational  facilities  of  the 
North,  and  have  sometimes  precipitated  the  question  of 
segregated  schools,  itself  a  tribute  to  the  Negro's  eager 
desire  for  education.  In  time  this  must  raise  the  question 
of  an  educational  program  which  will  enable  the  Negro 
youth  to  prepare  themselves  in  advance  for  these  new  places 
in  industry  that  are  being  opened  to  them.  So  long  as  the 
trade  unions  exclude  Negroes  from  the  opportunities  of 
apprenticeship,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Negro  youth  to 
look  elsewhere  for  their  training.  Some  of  these  are  al- 
ready returning  South  to  the  industrial  schools  there,  but 
these  schools  find  it  impossible  even  now  to  adequately  ac- 
commodate their  local  applicants. 

The  factor  in  all  this  is  the  leadership  of  Negro  men 
and  women  who  have  received  their  training  in  most  cases 
in  schools  in  the  South,  such  as  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  How- 
ard, Fisk,  Atlanta,  Morehouse,  Wiley;  these  will  be  found 
in  the  professions,  in  business,  in  social  work,  helping  their 
people  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  and  adjust 
themselves  to  new  and  sometimes  hostile  conditions. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  indications  that  the  leaven  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  working  with  increased  force 
throughout  the  Negro  race.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  within  the  race  that  men  and  women  who  have 
been  trained  in  these  schools  enter  into  community  life  with 
a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  are  characteristic.  They  ally 
themselves  with  the  churches,  literary  societies,  welfare 
movements,  fraternal  organizations  and  other  activities  that 
have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  Negro  race. 
They  are  demonstrating  that  Negroes  can  succeed  where 
others  have  succeeded,  that  Negroes  are  capable  of  the 
same  development  which  other  races  have  manifested  when 
given  the  same  opportunity.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims 
they  are  developing  a  race  consciousness — a  pride,  that  is 
really  inspiring.  For  the  good  name  of  their  people  they 
want  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  every  opportunity  that 
is  open  to  them  and  have  every  privilege  that  is  their  due 
as  American  citizens,  and  in  proportion  as  they  prove  them- 
selves capable  they  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people  of  both  races,  and  are  counted  as  an  asset  to  the 
industry,  the  organization  and  community  with  which 
they  are  identified.  After  all,  the  strongest  recommenda- 
tion that  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  have  is  the  character 
and  service  of  the  men  and  women  whom  they  have  trained 
for  the  leadership  of  their  people.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  men  and  women  have  caught  this  same  spirit 
and  outlook  in  other  schools — -for  there  are  other  schools 
doing  the  same  thing  for  their  students — it  generally  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  most  happy  and  effective  cooperation 
between  the  men  and  women  from  all  these  schools  for  the 
highest  development  of  their  communities. 


Cementing  the  Broken  Year 

Two  Years  of  Unemployment  Insurance  in  Chicago 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUtRE 


IT  is  an  increasing  practice  among  banks  and 
investment  houses  to  maintain  statistical  de- 
partments one  of  whose  chief  functions  is  to 
forecast    market    and    industrial    conditions. 
Midway  of  last  summer,  the  director  of  one 
ot  these  departments  showed  me  the  graphs, 
based  upon  a  long  term  analysis  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
business   cycle   and    more    particularly    in   steel   production, 
which,  projected  into  the  future,  were  to  guide  the  bank's 
credit   operations.      These   curves    indicated    that   the   busi- 
ness depression  was  likely  to  continue  for  some  six  or  nine 
months,  and  that  while  recovery  might  be  expected  in  cer- 
tain  major   industries  within   a   briefer  period,   the  lag  of 
the  depression  would  probably  hold  other  industries  in  the 
trough   of  the  cycle  well   on   into  the  following  spring  or 
summer.     In   the  course  of  our  conversation,   the   business 
forecaster   ventured    the    opinion    that   certain    recently   or- 
ganized   unemployment    insurance    funds,    notably    those    in 
the  men's  clothing  industry  in  Chicago,  would  probably  be 
exhausted  before  business  recovered  its  normal  stride. 

The  next  morning  I  chanced  to  meet  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  gave  him  a  summary  of  the  forecaster's  prophesy 
with  reference  to  the  unemployment  insurance  funds  which 
had  been  established  in  the  Chicago  men's  clothing  market 
on  the  initiative  of  the  union.  I  expected  to  see  him  alarmed 
by  the  news.  But  he  remained  as  calm  as  the  morning. 
No  one  was  more  keenly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
business  slump  that  had  thrown  thousands  of  tailors  out 
of  work  and  crowded  many  manufacturers  to  the  wall. 
But  the  clothing  industry  was  not  defunct.  Nor  would  it 
be  on  the  morrow :  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  clothing  in- 
dustry there  would  be  a  problem  of  unemployment — sus- 
tained and  complete  unemployment  for  thousands  in  times  of 
dull  business,  intermittent  and  irregular  employment  even 
in  times  of  brisk  trade.  Moreover,  the  normal  expansion 
of  the  industry  over  long  periods  would  require  a  reserve  of 
skilled  workers  who  were  entitled  to  protection.  Without 
such  a  mobile  reserve  the  industry  could  not  grow;  enter- 
prise, initiative  and  invention  would  be  checked.  The  im- 
mediate situation  was  one  of  unusual  difficulty ;  the  problem 
of  launching  an  unemployment  insurance  scheme  would 
have  been  simplified  if  it  might  have  been  made  on  the  up 
instead  of  the  down  curve  of  the  business  cycle.  Psycho- 
logically, however,  the  intensity  of  the  depression  had  its 
compensating  aspects  because  it  opened  men's  minds  to  the 
necessity  of  purring  an  end  to  procrastination  in  tackling  a 
permanent  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers  a 
malignantly  evil  byproduct  of  inefficient  industrial  organi- 
zation, planning  and  management. 

That  was  in  general  his  reaction  to  the  bank  forecaster's 
storm  signal.  But  the  distinction  of  Sidney  Hillman 
i—.ong  trade  union  executives  is  that  he  does  not  stop  at 


general  reactions  nor  rule  of  thumb  devices  for  meeting 
practical  problems.  His  theory  of  trade  union  policy  is 
that  the  existence  and  continued  growth  of  labor  organi- 
zations depend  upon  their  ability  to  make  themselves  socially 
and  economically  indispensable.  To  make  themselves  in- 
dispensable not  only  to  their  members  but  also  to  society, 
they  must  concern  themselves  with  the  stabilization  and  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  their  specific  industries  as  producers 
of  essential  commodities.  This  would  seem  to  mean  that 
he  refuses  to  recognize  the  validity  or  economic  wisdom  of 
the  traditional  hard  and  fast  dualism  in  industrial  control, 
such  as  that  embodied,  for  example,  in  Rule  15  ot  the 
scale  agreement  between  the  coal  miners  and  operators, 
which  says  that  "the  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mine,  and  the  direction  of  the  working  forces 
are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator."  Not,  of  course,  that 
he  fails  to  recognize  the  fundamental  differentiation  of  func- 
tions as  between  owner  and  technical  shop  management  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  union  and  wage  workers  on  the  other. 
He  is  a  realist,  not  a  Utopian  day-dreamer.  But  he  insists 
that  instead  of  pointing  in  different  directions,  the  interests 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  work  contract,  conflicting  as  un- 
der capitalistic  economy  they  must  in  certain  respects  always 
be,  should  be  focussed  on  the  central  problem  of  efficient 
production.  Both,  from  their  distinct  points  of  view,  have 
a  common  interest  in  maintaining  the  enterprise  as  an  in- 
dispensable instrument  for  the  provision  of  essential  com- 
modities to  the  public.  Both  have  a  vital  interest  in  econo- 
mic security  which  depends  on  a  steady  market  demand  and 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  supp'.v  it  at  a  fair  pr.ce. 

It  follows  that  the  special  concern  of  thr-  manufacturer 
who  has  staked  his  fortune  in  the  business  is  to  sell  what 
he  manufactures;  for  him  the  ideal  situation  would  be  one 
in  which  he  could  reverse  the  formula  and  manufacture 
only  what  he  knows  in  advance  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
sell.  One  of  the  primary  urges  toward  monopoly,  in  our 
basic  industries  especially,  is  the  desire  of  the  investor  and 
operating  management  to  simplify  the  problem  of  relating 
production  to  predetermined  demand.  The  most  serious 
single  problem  confronting  the  manufacturers  in  a  highly 
competitive  industry  like  men's  clothing  is  that  of  controll- 
ing distribution  and  sales.  This  has  given  rise  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  chain  stores  and  national  advertising  and  on 
the  other  to  the  system  of  contractiag  out  the  manufacture 
of  clothing.  Instead  of  investing  the  whole  of  their 
capital  in  large  and  costly  factories  whose  overhead  charges 
must  be  met  whether  market  demand  is  brisk  or  dull,  most 
clothing  manufacturers,  so-called,  have  their  garments  made 
up  by  contractors  whose  capital  investments  and  working 
forces  are  small  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  items 
in  the  large  "inside''  shops.  Because  of  the  seasoned  charac- 
ter of  the  industry  there  are  always  months  in  the  year  when 
the  industry  runs,  at  a  rough  estimate,  at  not  more  than 
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one-third  of  capacity ;  in  times  of  business  depression  the 
industry  as  a  whole  will  again  at  a  rough  estimate  run  at  or 
below  50  per  cent  of  full  capacity  taking  the  year  as  a 
whole.  But  precisely  because  of  these  fluctuations  and  the 
highly  speculative  element  they  introduce  into  the  trade,  it 
is  essential  to  the  manufacturers  to  have  on  call  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  workers  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  sudden  demands — to  make  a  killing  as  the  saying  goes, 
when  buyers  rise  up  in  flocks. 

NOW  it  is  precisely  this  situation  which  vitally  con- 
cerns the  workers  also,  leads  them  to  hold  their 
ranks  solid  to  withstand  the  natural  temptation  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  lengthen  hours  and  cut  wages  as  a  means  of 
recouping  the  losses  of  dull  periods,  and  leads  them  also  to 
seek  a  measure  of  security  through  such  devices  as  unem- 
ployment insurance.  It  is  not  as  though  they  knew  in  ad- 
vance when  business  was  going  to  be  good,  when  bad ;  it 
is  not  as  though  they  knew  when  they  were  going  to  be 
called  to  the  machines  and  for  how  long  or  how  short  a 
time.  Skilled  workmen  do  not  find  it  easy  to  shift  from 
one  trade  to  another,  especially  when  they  always  live  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  wanted  at  their  old  job  to- 
morrow. The  men's  clothing  industry  is  just  emerging 
from  one  of  the  most  protracted  dull  periods  in  its  history, 
due  in  some  degree  to  overexpansion  during  the  war  and 
to  the  competition  of  such  luxuries  as  the  automobile  and 
the  radio.  It  is  momentarily  overequipped  and  overmanned. 
But  many  closely  related  industries,  such  as  textiles,  have 
been  in  the  same  predicament.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
live  in  the  hope  that  European  recovery  and  the  waning  of 
the  domestic  buyers'  strike  may  call  for  all  hands  at  any 
moment.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers  therefore, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  not  only  maintain  their 
standards  but  that  they  should  take  steps  to  insure  them- 
selves against  starvation  while  standing  at  attention.  Un- 
employment insurance  is  a  first  step,  not  only  toward  pro- 
viding the  means  of  security  in  times  of  enforced  idleness, 
but  also  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  industry  to 
establish  a  more  intelligent  and  less  speculative  balance 
between  production  and  anticipated  demand. 

The  first  step  only — upon  that  President  Hillman  was 
emphatic.  The  unemployment  insurance  scheme  inaugur- 
ated by  agreement  between  the  men's  clothing  manufac- 
turers in  Chicago  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
in  May,  1923,  was  not  conceived  as  a  panacea,  for  a  tough 
and  age  old  evil.  It  was  not  even  assumed  that  it  was 
necessarily  the  best  scheme  for  its  particular  limited  pur- 
pose. It  was  merely  the  best  that  the  union  and  the  manu- 
facturers— the  union  especially  since  it  took  the  initiative — 
were  able,  with  the  help  of  the  best  counsel  and  the  complet- 
est  information  available,  to  devise  for  experimental  tryout. 
About  this  no  one  had  any  illusions.  The  significance  of 
the  agreement  to  establish  a  fund  was  not  in  the  technical 
peculiarities  of  the  scheme  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  all 
parties  had  at  last  agreed  that  unemployment  was  not  part 
and  parcel  of  the  evolutionary  operation  of  blind  natural 
selection,  but  an  ordinary  problem  of  business  organization, 
statistical  appraisal  and  administrative  control — not  in  the 
actuarial  devices  of  the  scheme  of  assessment  and  benefit 
payment,  but  in  the  deliberately  scientific  approach  to  a 
problem  which  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  vitality 
of  industry  that  tuberculosis  has  traditionally  born  to  the 


health  of  the  general  community — in  this  and  the  almost 
equally  notable  fact  that  the  experiment  was  undertaken 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  workers. 

For  it  was  the  workers  who  retained  a  research  economist 
to  analyze  the  record  of  all  previous  unemployment  insur- 
ance plans  and  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  past  experience, 
to  bear,  not  upon  the  men's  clothing  industry  in  general 
but  upon  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  industry 
operates  in  the  limited  Chicago  area.  In  Boston  in  May 
1920,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in  biennial  con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  enunciating  the  principle  that 
unemployment  was  a  proper  charge  on  the  industry  and 
that  employers  should  figure  this  charge  in  their  regular 
operating  accounts.  Following  the  convention,  the  union 
entered  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  unemployment 
insurance  funds  in  all  the  markets  operating  under  collect- 
ive agreements. 

The  employers  did  not  at  first  welcome  the  suggestion, 
holding  it  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining. 
But  the  union  contended  that  the  subject  was  an  integral 
phase  of  the  wage  question  and  so  central  to  collective 
bargaining.  At  the  time  the  union's  contention  did  not 
prevail  although  in  Chicago  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  took 
cognizance  of  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  ordering  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  to  study  unemployment  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  board. 

This  committee  was  never  organized.  But  the  union  did 
not  allow  the  subject  to  lapse.  When  on  May  I,  1922  the 
old  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  Chicago  manu- 
facturers expired  and  a  new  three-year  agreement  was  in 
order,  the  union  was  ready  with  a  proposal,  supported  by  an 
analytical  brief  which  had  been  prepared  by  its  consulting 
economist  and  the  director  of  its  research  department,  Leo 
Wolman.  As  a  result  of  this  energetic  preparedness  the  new 
agreement  contained  a  clause,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind, 
which  recognized  the  right  of  the  union  annually  to  raise 
with  the  employers  the  question  of  an  unemployment  fund 
as  coordinate  with  other  questions  of  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions.  Unemployment  insurance  thus  be- 
came an  accepted  subject  for  collective  bargaining. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  when  the  annual  negotiations  for 
the  adjustment  of  wage  rates  began,  the  union  brought  this 
new  clause  into  operation.  The  employers  no  longer  re- 
sisted in  principle,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  agree  upon 
specific  terms  for  its  application.  The  controversy  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Leiserson,  John  R.  Commons  and  David  Friday. 
With  their  sanction  the  employers  and  the  union  formulated 
the  preliminary  agreement  under  which  the  employers  were 
to  deduct  1.5  per  cent  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  each  worker, 
match  this  with  an  equal  amount  of  their  own  and  deposit 
the  whole  with  boards  of  trustees  composed  of  equal  num- 
bers of  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  with  an  impar- 
tial outsider  as  chairman.  The  preliminary  agreement 
provided  that  benefits  should  be  paid  to  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  the  union  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  of  full  time 
earnings,  but  not  to  exceed  $2O  a  week  for  more  than  five 
weeks  in  any  one  year.  In  September  the  preliminary 
agreement  took  a  definite  legal  form.  Its  experimental 
character  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  instead  of  providing 
for  a  single  fund  covering  the  entire  market,  it  set  up  indi- 
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vidual  house  funds,  each  with  its  legally  distinct  board  of 
trustees.  For  convenience  in  administration,  however,  the 
same  board,  so  far  as  personnel  is  concerned,  has  been  de- 
signated to  administer  all  the  individual  house  funds  except 
two.  While  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  chairman  of  all  the  boards  and  the  union  repre- 
sentation on  all  of  them  is  the  same,  the  firms  of  Hart 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  and  B.  Kuppenheimer  and  Company 
have  their  special  representatives  on  the  boards  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  their  house  fund*.  These  trus- 
tees meet  at  frequent  intervals  to  check  audits  and  pass  upon 
the  investment  and  administration  of  the  funds. 

As  already  noted,  the  scheme  was  launched  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  protracted  depressions  the  men's  clothing 
industry  has  ever  known.  Had  the  benefit  allowances  not 
been  carefully  kept  within  the  conservatively  estimated  in- 
come of  the  funds,  this  first  venture  in  collective  unemploy- 
ment insurance  might  by  now  have  gone  on  the  rocks.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  of  the  smaller  house  funds  have  had 
to  suspend  payment,  and  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
there  have  been  months  in  the  year  when  disbursements  have 
very  considerably  exceeded  income  and  recourse  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  reserve  accumulated  during  the  first  year  when 
no  benefits  were  paid.  The  distribution  of  benefits  did  not 
begin  until  May  i,  1924  after  the  funds  had  accumulated 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  one  million  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  February  1925,  assessments  to  the  amount  of  $1.831.- 
850.73  had  been  paid  in,  interest  on  investments  and  de- 
posits had  amounted  to  $31.773.60,  benefits  to  the  amount 
of  $1.017,804.63  had  been  paid  out  to  25,000  of  the  35.OOO 
union  members  in  Chicago,  and  the  expense  of  setting  up 
and  administering  the  funds,  including  salaries,  office  rent 
and  equipment,  had  amounted  to  Si  12,660.16,  leaving  an 
over-all  balance  of  $733,159-54-  After  a  severe  first  test 
the  enterprise  is  solvent  and  functioning,  although  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  administrative  rules  will  have 
to  be  modified  in  a  number  of  important  respects  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  actuarial  soundness. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  insurance,  like  fire  insurance, 
is  only  initially  concerned  with  the  alleviation  of  the 
suffering  that  attends  disaster:  its  main  long-term  object- 
ive is  the  elimination  of  the  evil  itself.  One  of  its  principal 
purposes  is  to  penalize  the  inefficient  executive  and  to  give 
manufacturers  an  incentive  to  stabilize  production.  Thus 
the  Chicago  agreement  provides  that  whenever  there  shall 
have  accumulated  in  any  house  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  maximum  unemployment  benefits  which  would  be 
payable  during  a  period  of  two  years  to  all  of  the  then  con- 
tributing employes  of  a  manufacturer,  further  contribu- 
tions by  this  manufacturer  and  his  employes  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  the  fund  falls  to  an  amount  less  than  the  total 
maximum  benefits  which  might  be  payable  during  a  single 
year.  While  this  abatement  is  of  some  consequence,  it  is 
obviou?  that  in  a  market  which  produces  more  than 
$100.000.000  worth  of  clothing  annually,  a  total  possible 
penalty  of  little  more  than  $1,000.000  constitutes  an  in- 
adequate incentive  to  introduce  all  those  technical  reforms 
in  manufacture  and  sales  distribution  which  thoroughgoing 
stabilization  would  require.  This  is  true  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  employers  feel  that  the  scheme  has 
created  a  differential  against  them  in  their  competition  with 
employers  in  other  markets  where  unemployment  insurance 


funds  have  not  yet  been  established.  Neither  does  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100  in  benefits  constitute  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  months  of  wages  which  the  majority 
of  workers  in  the  clothing  industry  regularly  suffer,  even 
though  it  helps  to  pay  the  coal  bill  and  keep  the  children  in 
stockings.  If  this  particular  unemployment  scheme  had 
been  launched  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  would  be  nothing  to  brag  about.  In  1921  the  aver- 
age annual  earnings  of  the  workers  in  the  Chicago  in- 
dustry were  $1,612;  in  1923  a  board  of  arbitration  granted 
an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent.  A  further  wage 
increase  of  6  per  cent  would  in  a  fairly  good  year  yield  a 
large  majority  of  the  workers  a  greater  return  than  the 
maximum  benefit  allowed  from  the  insurance  fund.  More- 
over all  the  workers  would  benefit  by  a  wage  increase, 
whereas  under  any  unemployment  insurance  scheme  the 
thousands  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  steady  em- 
ployment, like  fire  insurance  policy  holders  who  escape  con- 
flagration, get  nothing  but  a  moderate  sense  of  security  for 
their  contribution.  They  drop  their  money  in  a  lottery 
where  they  hope  it  will  stay  lost  to  them  forever.  Again, 
as  with  other  forms  of  insurance,  it  is  the  by-products 
of  the  scheme  even  more  than  its  immediate  financial  be- 
nefits that  count  most  in  the  long  run. 

From  the  beginning  the  union's  executives  and  their 
economic  adviser  have  regarded  unemployment  insurance 
as  but  one  element  in  a  rounded  program  for  developing  a 
scientific  basis  of  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  labor's 
relation  to  the  productive  process.  No  American  trade 
union  has  been  more  insistent  than  the  Amalgamated  that 
the  workers  have  an  equal  stake  with  the  investors  in  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  industry.  They  have  therefore 
steadily  pressed  for  the  application  of  a  scientific  procedure 
in  their  collective  negotiations,  and  have  tried  to  set  an  ex- 
ample by  the  application  of  scientific  method  within  the 
field  of  their  recognized  jurisdiction.  In  an  article  in  the 
Forum  for  March,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  points  out  that 

every  science  begins  with  the  observation  of  striking  events,  like 
thunderstorms  and  fevers,  and  soon  establishes  rough  connections 
between  them  and  other  events,  such  as  hot  weather  and  infec- 
tion. The  next  state  is  a  stage  of  exact  observation  and  meas- 
urement. ...  In  the  case  of  both  thunderstorms  and  fever,  the 
clue  came  from  measuring  the  lengths  of  mercury  columns  in 
glass  tubes,  but  what  prophet  could  have  predicted  this?  Then 
comes  a  state  of  innumerable  graphs  and  tables  of  figures,  the 
.despair  of  the  student,  the  laughing  stock  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  And  out  of  this  intellectual  mess  there  suddenly  crys- 
tellizes  a  new  and  easily  grasped  idea,  the  idea  of  a  cyclone 
or  an  electron,  a  bacillus  or  an  antitoxin,  and  everybody  wonders 
why  it  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 

For  decades  labor  conditions  in  the  needle  trades  were 
in  a  notorious  state  of  mess  which  hardly  deserved  classifica- 
tion as  intellectual.  In  the  New  York  men's  clothing  in- 
dustry, due  to  intense  speculative  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  and  equally  to  the  hell-bent-for-heaven  tactics 
of  the  considerable  "radical"  minority,  this  primal  chaotic 
mess  still  persists.  In  Chicago,  however — and  to  only  a 
le>*  degree  in  Rochester — due  in  large  measure  to  the  active- 
ly sympathetic  attitude  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  tow- 
ard the  democratic  aspirations  of  labor,  the  mess  has  reached 
the  intellectual  stage  of  Haldane's  gradation,  and  the  Chi- 
cago unemployment  insurance  scheme  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  precise  scientific  data  out  of 
which  alone  significant  graphs  and  charts  can  be  made. 

It  is  part  of  ordinary  trade  union  practice  to  run  a  more 
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or    less    efficient    employment   office.      Employers   operating 
under  collective   agreements  with   unions   are  expected   to 
apply  to  union  headquarters  for  workers  before  going  into 
the  open   market.      But   such   a   system   as   ordinarily  con- 
ducted  yields  only    the   crudest   information    as   to   normal 
demand  not  only  for  workers  in  general  but  for  specifically 
qualified  workers.     It  does  not  reveal  what  may  properly 
be  called  the  normal  requirements  of  the  industry,  plant  by 
plant,   department  by   department,   operation   by   operation. 
,  An  adequate  system  of  registration  and  record  converts  labor 
statistics  into  an  accurate  index  not  only  to  the  normal  de- 
mand for  labor  but  also  to  the  normal  market  demand  for 
the   product   of    the    industry ;    and    knowledge   of    this    de- 
mand   constitutes    the    essential    rock    bottom    of    any    pro- 
gram of  industrial  stabilization.     It  is  obvious  that  any  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance  that  is  to  pay  adequate  be- 
nefits and  yet  remain  solvent  must  ultimately  be  based  upon 
reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  permanent 
workers  required  by  the  industry  and  of  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment they  may  expect  in  a  year.     How  far  the  needle 
trades  still  are  from  productive  stability  is  indicated  by  the 
fact   that  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme   recently  set 
up  by  the  manufacturers  of  womens'  garments  and  the  In- 
ternational   Ladies'    Garment    Workers'    Union    in    New 
York  writes  off  eighteen  weeks  in  each  year — nine  weeks 
each    season — as    weeks    of    "normal"    unemployment    for 
which  no  out-of-work  benefits  are  to  be  paid.     The  finan- 
cial waste  incident  to  such  a  situation  in  an  industry  equipped 
to  produce  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
annually  is   manifest ;   the   human   waste   and  suffering  are 
incalculable.     Conditions  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  are 
in  much  the  same  state.     The  fundamental  incentive  behind 
the   workers'   demand    for    unemployment    insurance   is   not 
the  desire  for  out-of-work  doles  which  as  a  matter  of  sound 
actuarial  practice  can  never  equal  lost  wages,  but  the  desire 
to  contract  the  labor  force  to  the  limits  of  known  demand 
for   the   product   of   the    industry   and    to   bring   increasing 
pressure  upon  the  manufacturers  to  organize  their  produc- 
tion programs  with  reference  to  predetermined  demand. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  Em- 
ployment Exchange  operated  by  the  Amalgamated  in  Chi- 
cago accumulated  an  extremely  comprehensive  and  detailed 
body  of  data  with  respect  to  the  labor  force  in  the  Chi- 
cago market,  which  before  the  union  was  fully  recognized 
was  hardly  better  understood  than  the  star  clusters  tha't 
spread  along  the  Milky  Way.  (The  Survey  for  September 
r5>  !923  described  the  operation  of  this  exchange.)  But 
even  this  did  not  prove  sufficient.  The  workers  had  been  so 
inured  to  seasonal  unemployment  that  they  regarded  it  with 
fatalistic  resignation  as  inevitable.  When  a  dull  season 
began  they  tended  to  consider  registration  at  the  employ- 
ment exchange  a  futile  manoeuver  so  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  exchange  had  an  unsatisfied  demand  on 
particular  operations  while  unemployed  qualified  workers 
were  drifting  at  large.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  scheme  'became  effective.  All  union 
workers  are  under  compulsion  to  contribute  to  their  house 
funds;  but  they  cannot  receive  benefits  unless  they  are 
registered  and  unless  the  record  shows  how  long  they  have 
been  without  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
employment  exchange  and  unemployment  insurance  offices 
are  operating  in  close  conjunction,  the  one  exclusively  under 
an  employe  of  the  union,  the  other  by  a  two-man  adminis- 


trative committee,  one  from  the  union,  the  other  represent- 
ing the  manufacturers.  All  the  firms  must  send  to  the 
central  record  office  weekly  reports  on  the  employment 
they  have  given  their  workers.  Increasingly  as  confidence 
in  the  administration  grows,  firms  send  in  their  actual  pay- 
rolls which  yield  complete  information  of  the  weekly  hours, 
wages  and  contribution  of  every  union  member  in  the 
market,  which  is  approximately  90  per  cent  organized.  This 
confidence  has  been  so  thoroughly  established  that  one  may 
see  even  non-union  workers  at  the  registration  desk  of  the 
union's  employment  exchange — and  see  them  receiving  the 
same  prompt  and  courteous  consideration  given  to  union 
members.  This  result  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  union 
in  securing  as  its  representative  in  the  insurance  administra- 
tion and  as  director  of  the  employment  exchange,  Bryce  M. 
Stewart,  formerly  in  general  charge  of  the  public  employ- 
ment bureaus  of  Canada. 

WITHIN  the  field  of  its  recognized  jurisdiction  the 
Amalgamated  in  Chicago  is  applying  a  method  of 
scientific  research,  induction  and  control  on  a  grand  scale. 
Unfortunately  the  manufacturers  as  a  group  are  by  virtue 
of  the  keenly  competitive  nature  of  the  business  not  in  a 
position  to  apply  the  same  method  within  the  field  of  their 
special  jurisdiction  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  As  a 
group  their  knowledge  of  the  market  demand  for  their  pro- 
duct does  not  even  approximately  equal  in  accuracy  the 
union's  knowledge  of  the  labor  market.  In  the  case  of  the 
union  the  interest  of  each  member  is  in  a  peculiar  degree 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  all  members ;  in  the  case  of 
the  employers  this  is  not  and  cannot  under  competitive  con- 
ditions be  so.  Their  isolationist  trend  is  indicated  by  their 
objection  to  a  single  market  unemployment  insurance  fund 
and  their  insistence  upon  the  bookkeeping  segregation  of 
their  individual  house  funds.  A  number  of  large  firms, 
especially  those  that  spend  heavily  for  national  advertising, 
do  keep  an  elaborate  check  on  the  sales  of  their  retailers 
and  make  every  effort  to  gage  the  probable  demand  for 
their  product.  But  naturally  this  information  is  not  pooled. 
In  the  case  of  each  house  it  is  treasured  as  a  valuable  trade 
secret.  The  problem  which  inevitably  arises  out  of  the 
seasonal  habits  of  buyers  of  clothing  is  infinitely  complicated 
by  the  natural  desire  of  each  manufacturer  to  outsell  his 
competitors.  One  or  two  manufacturers  have  attempted 
to  run  their  business  on  the  theory  that  by  taking  adequate 
forethought  they  could  follow  a  policy  of  manufacturing 
what  they  sell  instead  of  attempting  to  sell  all  the  clothing 
they  can  manufacture ;  but  the  theory  has  hard  sledding  in 
the  competitive  hurly-burly  of  the  trade.  How  this  dif- 
ficulty will  be  overcome  in  an  industry  where  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  open  and  equip 
a  shop  is  a  question  that  still  lies  in  the  foggy  future. 

Until  it  is  solved  nothing  the  union  can  do  will  suffice 
to  eliminate  unemployment  or  to  stabilize  production.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  progress  toward  its  solution  depends 
upon  the  application  of  the  same  experimentally  scientific 
procedure  that  led  the  union  to  organize  its  employment 
exchange  and  to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  The  best  promise  of  progress 
in  this  direction  lies  in  the  fact  that  what  the  union  has 
accomplished  in  Chicago  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  enlightened  encouragement  and  cooperation  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  in  that  market. 


Procession 


To  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love, 
All  pray  in  their  distress, 

And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 
Return  their  thankfulness. 

For  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love, 
Is  God  our  Father  dear; 

And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love, 
Is  man,  His  child  and  care. 

William  Blake 


"To  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love— " 


PAINTINGS  BY  ANTO  CARTE 


A  NTO  CARTE  is  descended  from  a  family  of  woodcarvers  of  Mons,  in  the  province  ot  Hain- 
**•  haut,  Belgium,  and  from  these  craftsmen  may  have  come  something  of  the  quaint  simplicity 
of  design  that  distinguishes  the  pictures  exhibited  this  winter  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  Pittsburgh.  The  poignant  sorrow  and  wistful  tenderness  in  the  workworn 
people  of  these  pictures  could  come  only  from  the  artist's  own  genius. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school  and  became  apprenticed  to  a  decorator.  During  days  when 
work  was  scarce  and  in  the  evenings,  he  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Mons  under 
Emil  Motte.  At  eighteen  he  secured  a  scholarship  which  took  him  to  Brussels  for  three  years ; 
and  another  scholarship  gave  him  two  years  more  of  study  at  Paris.  Always  he  worked :  making 
posters;  decorating  menus;  designing  furniture,  stained  glass,  carpets,  ceramics  and  wall  paper. 
In  1913,  the  artist  had  settled  again  in  Mons  when,  the  following  year,  the  Great  War 
came.  In  the  advance  of  the  Germans  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  at  Namur.  Al- 
most immediately  he  was  released  but  was  kept  under  surveillance  until  the  Armistice.  During 
this  period  he  made  illustrations  for  the  poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren  and  found  in  him  a 
philosophy  of  life  similiar  to  his  own  broad  human  sympathy.  After  the  Armistice  he  ex- 
hibited at  Brussels  two  paintings,  Pieta  and  Mater  Dolorosa,  which  gave  him  a  distinguished 
place  among  Belgian  artists.  In  the  United  States  the  work  of  Anto  Carte  was  first  known 
in  the  Twenty-first  International  Exhibition.  This  year  in  the  Twenty-fourth  International 
he  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention. 


MADONNA  WITH 
THE  SEA   GULLS 


PIETA 


BLIND 


THE    RETURN    OF 
THE  PRODIGAL  SON 


HOLY  THURSDAY 


If  This  Be  Heresy — by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

From  a  Farewell  Sermon  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 


SIX  years  ago.  in  this  church,  we  entered  on  an  ad- 
venturous  experiment.      Those   were   the   spacious 
days  after  the  war  when  our  hearts  went  out  to 
each   other   across   all   creedal   boundary  lines.     A 
great  cause  united  us.    Little  things  had  seemed  little  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  tragic  crisis.     Those  were  days  when, 
not   having   enough   coal    to    go    around,    Presbyterian    and 
Baptist  churches  actually  condescended  to  worship  God  to- 
gether.    Those  were  days  when  we  told  each  other  with 
tears  in  our  eyes  of  Catholic  chaplains  giving  the  last  rites 
to  Jewish   soldiers,   and   Protestant  clergymen   holding  the 
crucifix  before  the  closing  eyes  of  Catholic  boys.     In  those 
spacious    days   we    entered    into    our    experiment — an   inter- 
denominational ministry  to  build  a  community  church  that 
should  be  in  fact  "a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  people." 

Now  that  that  experiment  comes  to  its  conclusion,  not 
because  it  has  failed,  but  because  ecclesiastical  decree  en- 
gineered from  a  distance  so  dictates,  we  may  well  spend  a 
moment  rehearsing  what  we  have  stood  for. 

We  have  stood  for  tolerance.  This  church  is  not  of  one 
theological  complexion.  We  represent  many  doctrinal  tra- 
ditions, and  about  as  many  answers  as  you  can  easily  imagine 
to  any  theological  question  you  will  find  somewhere  in  the 
minds  of  this  congregation.  But  never  in  all  these  six  years 
has  there  been  a  rift  in  the  lute  of  our  harmony. 

Again,  we  have  stood  for  an  inclusive  church.  The 
tragedy  of  Protestantism  has  been  this,  that  any  time  any- 
body got  a  new  idea  in  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  he 
went  out,  if  he  had  power  enough,  and  founded  a  new 
denomination  to  represent  it.  The  tragedy  of  Protestantism 
has  been  an  exclusive  church  to  which  nobody  belonged  ex- 
cept those  people  who  had  the  same  belief  about  some 
doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  procedure.  The  lamentable  effect 
of  this  historical  policy  of  Protestantism,  with  each  denomi- 
nation representing  some  specialty,  is  with  us;  a  hundred 
and  more  denominations  in  this  country,  competing,  over- 
lapping, each  insisting  on  some  minutia,  tithing  mint,  anise 
and  cummin  and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  And  so  far  has  this  historic  policy  gone  that  one  de- 
nomination of  Mennonites  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  the  fact  that  it  thinks  wearing  buttons  wrong  and  wears 
hooks  and  eyes  instead. 

Against  this  policy  of  Protestantism  we  have  taken  our 
stand.  We  have  built  an  inclusive  church.  We  represent 
today  the  major  communions  of  Christendom.  If  they  had 
let  us  go  on  we  would  have  been  more  inclusive  yet.  Why 
not?  Here  in  New  York  you  will 

find    around    a    single    block,    under  

many  roofs,  diverse  denominations 
worshipping  the  same  God.  They 
have  the  same  Lord.  They  share 
a  common  purpose.  Why  cannot 
they  do  under  one  roof  what  they 
do  under  many? 

And  this  other  thing  we  have 
stood  for:  the  right  of  people  to 
think  the  abiding  verities  of  Chris- 
tianity through  in  modern  terms. 
We  have  looked  with  sympathy  and 
solicitude  upon  this  younger  genera- 
tion. They  are  going  out  into  a 


They  call  me  a  heretic.  I  am  proud  of 
it.  I  li-ouldn't  live  in  a  generation  like  this 
and  be  anything  but  a  heretic.  .  .  .  It  is 
a  great  time  to  be  alive.  The  world  is 
breaking  up.  In  all  our  social  relationships 
and  institutions,  ti'inter  is  past;  spring  has 
come;  the  thaw  is  on.  We  are  going  out 
into  a  nev:  generation,  plastic,  pliable, 
fluid.  What  takes  possession  of  it,  nhat 
directs  its  course,  what  spirit  informs  it, 
ti'ill  determine  human  destiny  for  genera- 
tions. 


new  day  with  new  ways  of  thinking.  There  is  no  use  in 
try-ing  to  turn  back  tie  clock.  Ideas  like  scientific  law 
and  evolution  are  here  to  stay.  Disciplines  of  modern 
study,  like  archaeology,  history,  comparative  religion,  liter- 
ary criticism,  are  here  to  stay.  You  would  not  send  your 
children  to  school  where  those  are  not  known  and  familiar- 
ly taken  for  granted,  and  the  day  is  past  when  you  can  ask 
thoughtful  men  to  hold  religion  in  one  compartment  of  their 
minds  and  their  modern  world  view  in  another. 

We  have  tried  here  to  help  young  people  to  think  through 
their  religion  in  terms  that  will  not  do  violence  to  their 
knowledge.  We  have  lifted  up  here  the  command  of  Jesus 
as  though  it  were  a  sacred  thing:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  mind."  And  rich  has  been  our  reward 
in  scores  of  youths  who  have  come  back  "from  wandering 
uncertainty  to  say  what  one  wrote  us  this  last  week:  "You 
brought  me  back  to  Christ." 

Moreover,  we  have  stood  here  for  the  social  application 
of  the  principles  of  Jesus.  Christianity  has  not  been  to 
us  a  narrowly  individual  attain  a  turnstile  through  which 
one  by  one  we  escaped  from  a  naughty  world  into  a  heavenly 
security.  We  believe  in  service.  We  have  tried  to  practice 
it.  We  have  believed  that  the  principles  of  Jesus  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  social  order.  And  since  the  tragedy  of  the 
great  war  that  conviction  ever  more  deeply  has  been  burned 
into  our  hearts. 

I  thank  you  for  the  liberty  you  have  given  me  in  this 
realm.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  present  economic  system, 
as  it  is  run  and  ordered,  is  Christian,  and  I  have  said  so. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  international  life  is  Christian,  and 
I  have  said  so.  I  abhor  the  cruelties  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrialism. I  hate  war  and  I  never  expect  to  bless  an- 
other one.  For  these  things  I  have  stood  in  this  pulpit  as 
a  Christian  minister  and  no  one  of  you  ever  tried  to  lay  a 
finger  on  my  lips. 

Here,  too,  we  have  stood  for  the  abiding  verities  and  ex- 
periences of  the  Gospel.  Show  me  any  young  people  whose 
faith  has  been  upset  in  this  church.  Folk  at  a  distance  may 
say  that  we  have  betrayed  the  Lord,  but  those  of  you  who 
have  walked  with  us  in  this  sanctuary  know  with  what 
reverence  we  have  adored  him,  with  what  eagerness  we 
have  sought  to  know  his  will,  with  what  earnestness  we 
have  commended  him  to  this  younger  generation.  We  have 
proclaimed  the  reality  of  the  living  God  and  the  Saviorhood 
of  Christ  and  the  available  energies  of  the  Spirit. 

I  am  not  sorry  we  tried  this  experiment.     It  was  worth 
trying.     We  have  lifted  a  standard 

that   no   one   will   put   down.     We 

have  stated  an  issue  that  no  man 
or  denomination  is  strong  enough 
to  brush  aside.  The  future  belongs 
to  these  things  we  have  been  stand- 
ing for.  Some  day  the  whole  Church 
will  swing  round  to  them,  take  them 
for  granted,  wonder  why  they  ever 
seemed  new  or  strange,  and  what 
is  the  heresy  of  one  generation  will 
become  the  orthodoxy  of  the  next. 
W7e  say  farewell  to  each  other,  but 
let  no  man  say  farewell  to  the  things 
we  have  been  standing  for! 


Bridge-Building 

I— A  Visiting  Teacher's  Day 

By  MABEL  BROWN  ELLIS 


IT  for  a  morning  beside  a  certain  desk  in  a 
Rochester  public  school,  where  sixteen  dif- 
ferent racial  groups  are  being  fused  into 
one  people.  Life  moves  briskly  here.  It 
touches  every  height  of  comedy  and  despair. 
There  are  times  when  in  the  little  office  of 
the  visiting  teacher  a  Russian-Jewish  child  fairly  overflowing 
with  emotions  and  gestures  confronts  a  classroom  teacher 
of  straight  New  England  stock,  spare,  tight-lipped,  con- 
scientious, well-meaning,  but  honestly  bewildered  and  ap- 
palled by  the  torrents  which  have  suddenly  burst  out  beneath 
her  feet.  Then  it  is  for  the  visiting  teacher,  with  her  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  both,  to  build  the  bridge  which 
will  bring  the  two  together  again  to  inhabit  the  same  class- 
room in  peace  if  not  in  love. 

But  the  morning  is  Monday.  And  Monday  is  rarely  a 
day  for  bridge-building — that  comes  later  in  the  week.  The 
nerves,  which  will  then  be  a  bit  raw  from  hours  of  en- 
forced contact  in  the  classroom,  are  now  sheathed  in  the 
wrappings  of  week-end  rest.  It  is  almost  nine  o'clock.  A 
clerk  from  the  principal's  office  has  already  brought  in  eight 
requests  for  visits  to  families.  Out  in  the  ante-room,  which 
serves  'both  the  office  of  the  visiting  teacher  and  that  of 
the  school  nurse,  benches  along  the  wall  are  already  packed 
with  children.  In  the  corridor  beside  the  door  is  heard  the 
tramp  of  many  feet  as  lines  are  forming  and  marching  to  the 

classrooms.       Never    a    line  , 

passes  that  open  door  with- 
out some  small  person  in  pig- 
tails or  bobbed  curls  pausing 
a  moment  to  wave  a  hand  or 
call  out  very  quietly  "Good 
morning,"  and  the  little  boys 
grin  cheerfully  as  they  pass 
by.  It  is  a  rather  nice  place  to 
be,  this  visiting  teacher  office 
at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Mon- 
day morning. 

But  troubles  are  approach- 
ing. A  much  worried  young 
woman  enters  and  the  door 
is  closed.  All  over  her  seri- 
ous face  is  written  the  fact 
that  she  is  just  out  of  nor- 
mal school  and  anxious  to 
make  a  good  record  during 
her  first  year.  And  here  is 
Maria,*  aged  nine,  mostly 


•All  names  used  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding sections  are  fictitious  and 
facts  regarding  the  family  have  been 
ch.inged  sufficiently  to  render  iden- 
tification impossible. 


MUCH  of  the  fact  and  philosophy  as  well  as  the  human 
interest  of  the  visiting  teacher  movement  is  reflected 
in  two  volumes  about  to  be  published  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency.  The  first  of  these, 
The  Problem  Child  in  School,  presents  a  score  of  stories 
selected  from  the  records  of  the  visiting  teachers  in  the  thirty 
communities  ivhere  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting 
Teachers,  as  a  Division  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Pro- 
gram for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency,  is  carrying  on  de- 
monstrations of  the  work.  This  book  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  narratives  written  by  Mary  B.  Sayles,  author  of 
Three  Problem  Children,  a  description  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  this  new  type  of  seri'ice  in  the  public  school  by 
Hoicard  W.  Nudd  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of 
New  York  city,  mho  serves  also  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers.  The  other  volume, 
written  by  Mabel  Broivn  Ellis,  to  be  published  soon  after- 
ward, will  deal  with  icork  not  connected  ivith  the  program, 
but  n'ill  describe  the  methods  used  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  the  Board  of  Education  has  for  a  number  of  years 
maintained  a  special  department  of  visiting  teachers.  The 
extracts  here  published  have  been  taken  from  these  tico 
books  which  set  forth  in  spirited  and  scholarly  fashion  a 
new  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  of  America 
to  deal  with  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  intellectual  need 
of  their  pupils. 
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brown  eyes  flashing  up  at  you  from  a  tangle  of  black  curls — 
Maria  who  persistently  spoils  her  room's  record  for  perfect 
punctuality,  which  seems  to  Miss  Smithson  just  now  one  of 
the  most-to-be-desired  things  on  earth. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Strong!  Please  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  Maria,"  she  implores.  "She  comes  late  every  day, 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  have  sent  note  after  note  to  her 
mother.  I  have  talked  to  Maria  and  kept  her  after  school 
to  make  up  the  time.  But  nothing  does  any  good." 

"How   long   have   you    lived   in   America,    Maria?"   asks 
the   visiting  teacher  quietly. 
"Six  month,"  says  Maria. 

"Does  your  mother  speak  English?"  A  shake  of  the  curly 
head. 

"Does  she  work  in  the  factory?"     A  nod. 
"When  does  she  get  home  at  night?"     "Six  o'clock." 
"And  where  do  you  live?"    An  address  is  given  and  writ- 
ten  down. 

"I'll  go  to  see  the  mother  tonight,  Miss  Smithson,"  says 
the  visiting  teacher,  "and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  along  and  meet  Maria's  mother  for 
yourself  ?  You  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  really  acquainted 
in  this  neighborhood  yet." 

"What  will  you  do  about  it?"  asks  the  visitor,  as  teacher 
and  child  leave  the  office. 

"That  depends  on  what  I  find,"  says  the  visiting  teacher. 

"I'm   only  guessing   now  at 

the  cause  of  Maria's  tardi- 
ness and  we  never  make  a 
plan  until  we  know  the  facts. 
Perhaps  her  father  is  really 
earning  enough  so  that  her 
mother  can  afford  to  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  the 
children  herself.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  grandmother  or  an 
aunt  who  can  start  Maria  off 
in  time.  Or  one  of  the 
neighbor's  children  might 
call  for  her.  And  then  if 
her  mother  works  away  from 
home  all  day  there  is  much 
more  to  think  about  than 
simply  getting  Maria  off  to 
school  on  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. What  does  she  get  to 
eat  at  noon?  Where  does 
she  spend  her  time  after 
school  ?  What  happens  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters?  Tardi- 
ness may  be  simply  careless- 
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ness  and  easily  adjusted  once  the  parents  understand,  or  it 
may  be  the  first  symptom  of  something  really  seriously  wrtng 
in  the  home.  Perhaps  this  is  a  situation  which  Miss  Smith- 
son  herself  can  easily  handle  after  she  has  met  the  mother. 
She  is  just  out  of  Normal  and  not  very  sure  of  herself  yet, 
but  after  a  while  she  will  be  handling  tardiness  by  herself 
without  coming  to  me  about  any  but  the  most  serious  cases." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  shy  little  girl  who  sidled  into 
the  room  to  say,  "Everything  is  all  right,  Miss  Strong," 
and  sidled  out  again. 

"She  reports  every  Monday,"  said  Miss  Strong.  "She 
used  to  steal  constantly  from  the  other  children — pencils 
and  pennies  mostly— but  now  we  have  persuaded  her 
mother  to  give  her  a  few  cents'  allowance  a  week  and  Martha 
hasn't  stolen  since.  But  she  still  comes  in  to  tell  me  that 
everything  is  going  well." 

Four  or  five  small  boys  rushed  in  together.  They  were 
under  orders  to  show  themselves  daily  to  the  visiting  teacher 
until  she  felt  sure  their  habit  of  "hooking  it"  was  under 
control.  The  names  were  checked  off  in  a  book  and  in  the 
record  of  Francis,  who  had  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
for  a  week,  was  placed  a  big  gold  star. 

Amato  appeared  to  ask  for  "milk  for  my  baby"  and  to 
display  shoes  hanging  in  tatters  and  a  very  ragged  blouse. 

"Is  your  father  worse  again,  Amato?"  asked  the  visiting 
teacher,  as  she  made  a  note  to  call  up  a  family  welfare 
agency. 

"Yes,  Miss  Strong,"  and  the  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"The  nurse  say  he  never  get  well." 

"Tell  your  mother  I'll  be  in  to  see  her  tomorrow."  And 
in  an  aside,  "Such  a  nice  family  and  the  father  has  tried  so 
hard.  It's  tuberculosis  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope." 
Then  to  Amato  gently,  "Cheer  up,  Amato!  Remember 
you  have  to  be  the  man  of  the  family  now  and  help  your 
mother  all  you  can." 

MRS.  STEIN,  round  and  rosy,  with  a  shawl  over  her 
shiny  black  hair  and  a  gingham  apron  about  her 
ample  waist,  bounced  into  the  room.  "I  want  you  should 
come  today — now — Missis,"  she  said,  "to  see  the  mother  of 
that  Tillie  Lewisohn.  All  the  time  Mrs.  Lewisohn  she 
come  crying  by  my  house  and  I  say  she  should  come  here 
to  see  you,  but  she  say  'No,  you  go !' ' 

"What's  the  matter  with  Tillie?"  asked  Miss  Strong. 

"Tillie,  she  getting  too  fresh.  She  one  fresh  kid.  She  run 
around  all  the  time  with  boys  and  she  stand  in  the  hall 
with  them  at  night  and  the  neighbors  talk  about  her.  Hon- 
est, it's  awful  the  way  them  kids  do.  I  go  myself  one  night 
to  send  them  home.  Late  it  was,  eleven  o'clock,  and  them 
scuffling  in  the  hall  outside  my  door,  and  I  say,  'You  go 
home,  you  kids !'  and  one  of  the  boys  said,  'Aw,  you  shut 
up!'  And  I  say,  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  talk  that 
way,  a  little  boy  like  you !'  And  he  say,  'I  ain't  a  little  boy.' 
And  I  say,  'Well,  you  got  on  short  pants."  And  he  say, 
'I've  got  long  pants  at  home.'  ' 

Here  Mrs.  Stein  paused  for  breath  and  Miss  Strong,  who 
had  been  vainly  trying  to  stem  the  flood  of  her  eloquence, 
thought  her  chance  had  come.  But  quite  ignoring  her, 
Mrs.  Stein  swept  on:  "Honest,  it's  awful  the  way  kids  do 
here.  Believe  me,  it  ain't  so  in  the  old  country.  Tillie's 
mother  say,  'I  wish  I  never  seen  America — here  I  lose  my 
daughter.'  She  cry  and  cry  and  Tillie  just  laugh  and  say 
she  don't  care,  in  America  it's  different.  And  I  tell  her  not 


all  Americans  is  like  them  tough  kids  that  she  goes  with, 
but  she  laugh  at  me  too.  So  I  say,  'All  right,  I  go  see  the 
Missis  at  the  school.  She  tell  you  where  you  get  off.'  " 

Miss  Strong  put  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  excited 
woman.  "Mrs.  Stein,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  Tillie 
and  her  mother.  Thank  you  for  telling  me  about  it.  I  think 
I  knou-  where  they  live — just  across  from  you,  isn't  it? 
Tell  Mrs.  Lewisohn  I'll  come  to  see  her  today  and  then  I'll 
drop  in  at  your  house  too  and  get  the  names  of  the  other 
boys  and  girls  who  are  acting  so  foolishly  and  let  you  tell  me 
anything  else  you  want  to.  But  now  the  children  are  waiting 
for  me  so  I'll  have  to  say  good-bye  to  you  for  this  time." 

A  knock  at  the  door. 

"Miss  Strong,  have  my  work  papers  come  yet?" 

"Not  yet,  Katya.  I'll  let  you  know  when  they  do.  Have 
you  seen  your  father  lately?" 

"No,  Miss  Strong.  You  know  I  don't  care  much  about 
seeing  him."  The  tall  girl  in  the  neat  blue  dress  stiffened 
as  she  spoke. 

"Yes,  Katya,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Strong,  "but  after  all, 
he  is  the  only  father  you  have.  He  worked  hard  to  bring 
you  and  your  sister  to  America  and  I  remember  how  happy 
he  was  when  you  came  and  he  brought  you  in  to  see  me." 

"But  why  doesn't  he  help  my  mother,  then?"  the  girl 
burst  out  passionately.  "Me  and  my  sister"  (it  was  her 
first  slip  in  English)  "me  and  my  sister  we  work  hard.  You 
know  we  work  and  we  save  every  cent  to  bring  my  mother 
and  my  other  sister,  and  he,  what  does  he  do?  Nothing! 
Leaves  my  mother  to  starve,  that's  what  he  does,  the  dirty 
bum!" 

Miss  Strong's  voice  was  stern.  "Katya,  you  must  not 
speak  that  way  of  your  father.  He  has  sent  your  mother 
money,  I  know,  because  he  showed  me  the  receipts.  Not 
very  much,  that  is  true.  But  you  know  the  shops  were 
closed  all  last  winter  and  they  haven't  been  running  full 
time  this  fall.  Your  father  has  to  pay  board  since  you  and 
Stacia  won't  keep  house  for  him." 

"But  he  wasn't  good  to  us." 

"He  did  not  always  understand,  that's  true,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  meant  to  be  unkind,  and  I  am  still  hoping  that 
when  your  mother  comes  you  can  all  have  a  home  together 
again.  Homes  are  good  things  to  have,  Katya,  don't  forget 
that." 

Katya's  haughty  young  head,  so  splendidly  set  upon  her 
strong  peasant  shoulders,  tossed  a  little  resentfully  as  she 
went  out  but  she  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  found  Katya  working  in  an  ice  cream  parlor  a  year 
ago,"  said  Miss  Strong,  "without  a  work  permit,  of  course. 
She  was  too  young  to  get  one.  She  loathed  coming  back  to 
school.  But  she  was  so  bright!  She  had  been  over  from 
Poland  only  a  few  months  then — and  her  English  ! — well, 
you  heard  her  today.  She  rarely  slips.  A  handsome  girl, 
isn't  she  ?  And  how  she  did  hate  me  for  a  while !  But  now 
she  is  my  good  friend  and  she  is  working  hard  in  her  classes." 

"How  did  you  do  it?" 

"Well,  there  were  a  good  many  things  to  be  done  for 
Katya.  In  the  first  place,  she  really  did  need  clothes  and 
money.  The  father  had  been  out  of  work  and  could  do  little 
for  her  arid  her  older  sister  earns  only  $10  a  week.  I  found 
some  well-to-do  relatives  right  here  in  Rochester  who  helped 
clothe  Katya  and  took  both  the  girls  to  live  with  them  for  a 
while.  Then  I  talked  with  Katya  as  one  woman  to  another 
about  the  whole  question  of  school.  I  made  it  quite  clear 
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that  she  would  hare  to  come.  There  was  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  it.  And  then  I  said  to  her,  'Now  there  are  two  ways 
you  can  take  this:  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  get  all  you  can  out  of  this  experience  or  you  can  simply 
sit  in  your  seat  and  do  nothing.  You  will  enjoy  yourself 
much  more  if  you  do  the  first,  and  you  will  be  awfully  bored 
if  you  do  the  second.  But  nobody  can  make  you  do  either. 
You  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself.  Now  go  home  and  think 
in  over.'  Well,  she  has  sense,  Katya,  and  it  appealed  to  her, 
this  being  put  on  her  own,  so  to  speak.  She  finished  two 
grades  last  year.  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  much  yet  to 
bring  father  and  daughters  together  but  I  haven't  stopped 
trying." 

Arthur,  a  bullet-headed  little  chap  with  two  front  teeth 
wissing,  laid  a  report  card  on  the  desk.  "That's  fine, 
Arthur!"  said  Miss  Strong.  "Congratulations!  I  knew 
you  could  do  it."  And  she  solemnly  shook  hands  with  him. 

Arthur  had  been  an  attendance  problem.  He  just 
wouldn't  come  to  school.  But  his  marks  stayed  mysteri- 
susly  high.  "Why  should  I  come?"  he  asked  loftily.  "I 
know  all  that."  Transferred  to  a  higher  grade  where  he 
didn't  know  it  all,  he  promptly  ceased  to  be  a  problem. 

MOLLA  fairly  flew  into  the  room,  her  blue  eyes  shin- 
ing and  every  separate  curl  vibrating  with  excite- 
ment. "My  teacher  said  I  should  ask  you  to  please 
excuse  me  for  being  late  this  morning.  My  mother  got  a 
baby." 

"Why,  Molla,  how  splendid!  Is  it  a  little  brother  or  a 
little  sister?  When  did  it  come?" 

"It  just  came — just  now.  My  mother  she  hollered  some- 
thing awful  and  I  had  to  take  the  children  over  to  my  aunt's. 
The  lady  next  door  came  and  she  telephoned  for  the  doctor 
but  he  didn't  get_  there  until  after  the  baby  came." 

"But  who  helped  the  lady  with  your  mother?" 

"I  did,"  said  Molla.  "Oh,  Miss  Strong,  it's  so  sweet! 
I  washed  it  and  dressed  it,  and  it's  a  little  sister,  just  what  I 


wanted.  And  then  I  came  to  school,"  she  added  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way.  "But  it  made  me  late." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Strong,  smiling,  "I  think  we'll  not  only 
excuse  you  for  being  late  this  morning  but  send  you  home  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  your  mother  and  that  new 
baby.  Perhaps  tomorrow  your  aunt  can  come  to  help  the 
lady  next  door.  Give  your  mother  my  love  and  hurry 
home." 

"It  might  well  have  been  Molla  instead  of  her  mother 
who  had  the  baby,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  us,"  said  Miss  Strong 
smiling  reminiscently,  as  Molla  ran  off. 

"That  little  girl?   Why  she  is  just  a  child!" 

"Yes,  but  over  a  year  ago  Molla  left  school  intending  to 
get  married.  The  man  was  thirty  and  Molla  had  barely 
seen  him.  Her  father  picked  him  out  and  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements. The  children  told  us  about  it  and  we  reported 
it  to  the  juvenile  court.  The  judge  forbade  the  marriage 
and  Molla  came  back  to  school.  She  didn't  object,  but  her 
father  did.  It  took  a  good  bit  of  argument  to  convince  him 
that  a  girl  of  fourteen  was  too  young  for  matrimony.  For- 
tunately the  prospective  bridegroom  soon  turned  out  to  be 
a  worthless  sort  of  fellow,  so  Mr.  Korcynko  has  now  for- 
given the  school  for  breaking  off  the  match.  Molla  loves 
babies  and  is  wonderful  with  them.  Some  day  I  hope  she 
will  marry  a  fine  young  Hungarian  like  herself  and  have  a 
baker's  dozen  of  her  own !  But  not  quite  yet !" 

It  is  almost  ten  o'clock  and  Miss  Strong  is  anxious  to  get 
out  into  "her  district."  Besides  looking  up  the  children  just 
reported  by  classroom  teachers,  she  has  other  calls  to  make. 
She  must  jot  down  brief  notes  on  interviews  of  the  morning 
and  drop  in  at  the  principal's  office  for  several  telephone 
calls.  A  multitude  of  other  things  which  ought  to  be  done 
await  her.  Out  of  them  all  she  must  select  the  most  impor- 
tant for  immediate  attention,  but  each  must  sooner  or  later 
command  her  unhurried  thought  to  work  out  a  solution,  to 
bring  a  boy  or  girl  into  a  happy  and  harmonious  relationship 
with  his  home  and  neighborhood,  his  playmates,  school  and 
teacher. 


II— Social  Work  Enters  the  School 


By  HOWARD  W.  NUDD 


DURING  the  last  three  decades  alone,  the  public 
school  system  has  grown  impressively,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  attitude  toward  its  problem.  It  has 
reached  a  larger  number  of  children  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  and  its  courses  of  study  and  machinery  of 
supervision  and  instruction  have  greatly  expanded.  With 
ever  increasing  clearness  it  is  being  realized  that  in  a 
democracy  not  some  children  but  all  children  must  be 
prepared  for  wholesome  and  creative  citizenship.  Hence  our 
compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws,  which  were 
practically  non-existent  in  the  early  nineties.  Along  with 
this  growth  in  numbers,  the  vast  differences  in  abilities  and 
interests  among  children  have  gradually  become  recognized 
as  never  before. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  before  compulsory  education 
laws  became  general,  schools  were  schools,  with  curricula 
and  methods  of  a  predetermined  pattern.  Children  could 
take  them  or  leave  them  as  they  chose.  Those  whose 


aptitudes  and  interests  happened  to  be  appealed  to  stayed 
on  and  were  "educated."  The  rest  dropped  out,  to  succeed 
or  fail  in  the  race  of  life  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 
Whether  they  became  assets  or  liabilities  to  society  was 
largely  a  matter  of  chance.  The  school,  at  any  rate,  made 
little  concerted  effort  to  understand  them  or  to  meet  their 
needs.  Such  schools  naturally  cost  less  and  were  far  more 
simple  in  organization  than  the  schools  of  today,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  produced  far  more  impressive  graduation 
exercises. 

Then  came  a  fundamental  change.  Year  by  year  the 
laws  required  the  schools  to  provide  for  a  larger  group  of 
children  of  a  wider  age  distribution,  and,  as  was  natural, 
of  a  greater  variety  of  abilities  and  interests.  At  first  they 
tried  the  impossible  experiment  of  forcing  all  of  these 
children  through  the  same  process  from  which  they  had 
formerly  been  eliminated  as  incompetents.  The  "good 
children,"  who  fitted  the  traditional  plan,  succeeded  as 
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before.  They  sat  in  the  front  seats,  received  gold  stars,  and 
monopolized  honors  on  the  perennial  graduation  day.  A  vast 
number,  however — the  non-conformists  who  had  formerly 
been  unceremoniously  ejected  from  the  company  of  the  elect 
— fell  behind,  failing  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  old 
requirements  from  which  they  had  previously  fled. 

Gradually  the  presence  of  these  failures  became  acutely 
felt,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades  where  they  piled  up 
in  alarming  numbers.  The  statistical  era  then  descended 
upon  the  schools,  and  after  much  calculation  these  children 
emerged  as  the  "retardation  problem."  Everywhere  tables 
appeared  showing  the  number  of  children  of  various  ages 
in  each  grade,  and  indicating  by  heavy  dividing  lines,  like 
Jacob's  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  paradise,  the  number 
of  children  who  were  "underage,"  "overage,"  or  of  "normal 
age''  for  their  grade.  Immediately  a  panic  struck  the 
educational  world  and,  as  one  community  after  another 
began  to  compare  its  "age-grade  distribution"  with  others, 
a  stampede  took  place.  For  a  time  more  thought  was  given 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  mass  showings  than  to  the  measures 
which  might  be  taken  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
children  who  were  plainly  out  of  adjustment  with  the  school. 
The  school  was  still  the  mold  and  the  children  were  to  be 
bent  or  manoeuvered  to  fit  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  appreciation  in  statistical  form  of  the 
vast  difference?  in  children,  as  revealed  by  the  widely  varying 
rate  of  their  progress  through  school,  soon  stimulated  inquiry 
into  causes  and  led  to  a  stirring  series  of  events  which  is  still 
in  progress.  Efforts,  at  first  cautious  in  nature  but  with 
ever-increasing  skill  and  momentum,  were  made  to  measure 
children's  intellectual  and  physical  ability  and  their  rate  of 
achievement  in  school  subjects.  At  first,  as  in  the  inception 
of  the  movement  to  calculate  retardation,  the  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  mass  showing,  rather  than  upon  the  use  of  the 
tests  to  determine  what  might  profitably  be  done  for  each 
individual  child.  More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
decided  tendency  to  use  this  valuable  technique  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  child.  'Where  this  viewpoint 
prevails,  the  card  index  is  no  longer  worshiped  primarily 
as  a  convenient  instrument  for  t^bukuing  impressive  data 
in  which  the  individual  is  but  an  interesting  item  of  in- 
formation, however  valuable  such  a  statistical  summary 
may  be.  It  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  loose-leaf  reference 
book  of  vital  facts  regarding  Mary.  John  and  Peter,  which 
must  be  utilized  continually  in  adapting  the  work  of  the 
school  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 

FACED  with  the  problem  of  educating  all  children,  the 
school  is  thus  gradually  unbending  to  meet  the  child, 
and  vyhile  it  is  still  far  from  reaching  its  goal,  it  is  steadily 
moving  forward.  In  the  groping  effort  to  meet  newly 
revealed  problems,  all  the  children  have  frequently  been 
given  a  taste  of  everything,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
find  something,  somewhere,  to  their  liking  which  they  might 
retain.  But  after  prolonged  use  of  the  trial-and-error 
method,  and  with  the  newer  insight  into  child  nature  and 
the  evolution  of  better  ways  to  appraise  abilities  and  interests, 
the  school  is  coming  to  realize  that  such  patch  work  will  no 
longer  do,  that  the  tasting  method  must  give  way  to  a  more 
fundamental  reorganization. 

In  many  places  there  is  an  enlightened  effort  to  formulate 
differentiated  courses  of  study,  flexible  programs  of  grading 
and  promotion,  and  methods  of  instruction  which  find  their 


inspiration  in  the  manifold  needs  of  individual  children. 
Tests  and  measurements  are  coming  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
convenient  instruments  for  eliminating  this  child  or  that 
from  the  benefits  of  further  instruction,  but  rather  as 
instruments  to  illuminate  their  capacities,  however  limited, 
and  to  light  the  way  to  a  more  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
system  of  education  which  will  give  to  every  child  "an  un- 
fettered start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life." 

In  view  of  the  traditional  conception  of  the  school  as  a 
fact-and-skill-imparting  agency,  it  does  not  seem  strange 
that  this  development  of  educational  technique  has  been 
largely  in  the  field  of  intellectual  and  manual  accomrv 
ment  and  in  the  improvement  of  physical  well-being.  While 
the  emotional  life  of  the  child,  which  gives  rise  to  the  at- 
titudes toward  experiences  which  determine  behavior,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  education,  it 
has  remained  more  in  the  realm  of  theory  than  of  practice. 
The  school  has  with  increasing  efficiency  imparted  the  "tools" 
and  the  "intellectual  inheritance"  of  civilization,  but  has 
failed  to  understand  and  to  develop  in  equal  measure  those 
emotional  or  spiritual  traits  in  the  individual  child  which 
determine  so  largely  whether  he  will  make  or  mar  the 
life  he  might  fashion  with  these  instruments  of  skill  and 
insight. 

Intelligence,  knowledge,  and  skill  are,  of  course,  invalu- 
able assets  whose  worth  cannot  be  minimized  in  the  educative 
process,  but  in  the  end,  it  is  the  way  they  are  used  and  the 
purpose  they  are  made  to  serve  which  determine  the 
character  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  recognized  that  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
child  to  his  experience  in  school  and  in  the  world  out- 
side its  walls  play  a  vital  part  in  the  school's  main  pur- 
pose to  train  children  for  right  living  and  wholesome 
citizenship. 

It  would  mark  a  distinct  step  forward  if  the  school  would 
undertake  to  handle  the  problems  of  behavior,  from  the 
beginning  of  school  life,  with  the  same  energy  which  has 
i  characterized  its  efforts  to  understand  and  develop  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  capacities  of  children.  With  the  help 
of  the  psychologist  and  the  physician  it  has  sought  to  provide 
special  classes  for  physical  and  mental  defectives  and  to  grade 
its  former  "normal"  children  according  to  their  varied 
degrees  of  intellectual  ability.  With  the  help  of  the 
psychiatrist,  it  should  seek  to  appraise  their  emotional  nature 
and  to  care  especially  for  the  so-called  neurotic. 

In  the  class  grouping  and  education  of  children  who  ex- 
hibit marked  aberrations  of  personality  and  behavior,  as  well 
as  in  the  treatment  of  individual  children  elsewhere  in  the 
grades  whose  progress  in  scholarship  and  whose  responses 
to  normal  requirements,  though  less  erratic,  present  behavior 
problems  of  a  baffling,  troublesome  or  suspicious  nature,  it 
is  evident  that  the  school  cannot  "go  it  alone."  It  has  begun 
to  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  isolated,  or  semi-isolated, 
institution  which  can  perform  its  specific  functions  efficiently 
in  comparative  seclusion.  It  is  simply  one,  although  a  very 
important  one.  of  the  many  social  forces  which  transmute 
childhood  into  adult  citizenship.  It  is  sometimes,  indeed 
frequently,  forgotten  that  during  the  months  when  school 
is  in  session  the  child  is  in  attendance  but  five  out  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each  school  day.  This  means  that  he  is  in  school 
scarcely  twelve  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  a  period  equal  to  one 
year,  is  spent  in  school,  and  that  the  greater  part,  equal  to 
seven  years,  is  spent  in  the  home,  the  neighborhood  or  else- 
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where   under  influences   that   are   either    strengthening    or 
undermining  the  work  of  his  teachers. 

To  achieve  this  wider  influence  upon  the  whole  life  of  the 
•child,  the  school  must  exercise  the  same  degree  of  skill  and 
insight  that  has  made  possible  its  progress  in  other  directions. 
It  needs,  in  short,  a  specialist  who  can  probe  these  children's 
difficulties,  in  school  and  outside,  and  who  can  utilize 
effectively  every  available  resource  to  eliminate  the  harmful 
and  conserve  the  good  in  their  environment  and  in  their 
educational  opportunities.  For  that  reason  the  school  has 
been  turning  to  the  visiting  teacher.  With  her  training  and 
experience  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  social  case  worker,  and 
with  her  special  knowledge  of  the  behavior  and  personality 
problems  of  children,  she  has  the  equipment  needed  for  this 
work  and  thus  represents  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
promising  of  the  recent  efforts  which  the  school  is  making 
to  understand  the  pupil  as  a  child  and  to  meet  his  individual 
needs  with  high  professional  skill. 

The  regular  teaching  staff  cannot  perform  this  task 
unaided.  Lack  of  time  and  energy,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
class  work,  the  preparation  of  class  material,  and  after- 
school  activities,  often  prevent  teachers  from  knowing  the 
home  and  out-of-school  life  of  their  pupils.  With  the 
reduction  in  the  size  of  classes  and  the  lightening  of  the 
teaching  load,  and  with  the  development  of  a  greater  social 
consciousness  through  the  addition  of  courses  in  social  work 
and  behavioristic  psychology  as  part  of  professional  prepara- 
tion, teachers  will  it  is  hoped,  become  better  acquainted  with 
existing  social  conditions  and  their  effect  on  their  pupils. 
Even  then,  however,  visiting  teachers  will  naturally  be 
needed  to  adjust  many  of  the  difficulties  and  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  handicapping  conditions  which  the  class  teacher 
may  find  in  her  visits.  Except  in  extremely  simple  cases, 
there  is  needed  a  larger  experience  in  social  work  than  the 
class  teacher  can  be  expected  to  acquire  while  performing 
with  full  efficiency  her  regular  duties.  Furthermore,  such 
work  not  only  involves  visits  during  regular  school  hours 
to  see  the  mother  alone,  or  at  night  to  talk  over  with  the 
family  group  the  problems  of  the  child,  but  requires  a 
flexible  time  schedule  for  follow-up  work  and  for  emergency 
calls  to  various  social  agencies  which  the  exigencies  of  class 
instruction  make  impossible. 

LIKE  everyone  engaged  in  the  profession  of  education, 
the  visiting  teacher  must  have  not  only  the  essential 
qualities  of  personality,  but  the  technical  equipment  needed 
to  understand  and  to  deal  effectively  with  the  factors  which 
comprise  the  specific  problems  in  her  field.  To  cooperate 
intelligently  with  teachers  and  school  officials  in  the  dis- 
covery and  removal  of  handicapping  conditions  in  the  school 
itself,  she  must  know  professionally,  by  training  and  ex- 
perience, the  aims  and  procedure  of  the  school.  To  aid 
parents  and  social  agencies  to  cooperate  effectively  with  each 
other  and  with  the  school  in  achieving  an  adjustment  of  the 
child's  special  difficulties,  she  must  be  able,  through  training 
and  experience  in  social  case  work,  to  seek  tactfully  and 
skillfully  for  underlying  causes  in  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity and  to  understand  clearly  what  social  resources  can 
or  cannot  be  employed  in  any  given  case.  In  order  that  she 
may  help  the  child  to  adjust  himself  to  the  opportunities  in 
his  environment  and  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by 
his  own  personality,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  she  be 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  modern  psychology  anrl 


psychiatry,  and  thus  be  equipped  to  detect  adverse  symptoms 
and  call  upon  the  specialists  in  these  fields  for  aid  whenever 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  visiting  teacher  must  be  a  skilled 
craftsman  who  can  analyze  thoroughly  the  problems  which 
confront  her  and  can  marshal  social  and  educative  forces 
inside  and  outside  the  school  for  clear  and  specific  purposes. 
She  naturally  does  many  things  directly  to  remedy  a  given 
situation,  but  her  aim  is  primarily,  not  to  duplicate  what 
can  best  be  done  by  others,  but,  rather,  to  bring  into 
effective  cooperation,  for  the  welfare  of  the  particular  child, 
those  agencies  or  measures  which  her  knowledge  of  the 
situation  indicates  as  essential. 

The  visiting  teachers  began  work  in  the  year  1906-07  in 
New  York  city,  Boston,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  In  these 
communities  and  later  in  other  places,  as  has  frequently 
happened  with  other  educational  experiments,  the  impulse 
came  from  outside  the  school  system.  Private  organizations 
- — -in  Boston,  settlements  and  civic  organizations;  in  New 
York,  settlements  and  the  Public  Education  Association ;  in 
Hartford,  the  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory — first 
saw  the  need,  and  privately  maintained  the  work  until  school 
boards  became  convinced  of  its  value  and  incorporated  it  as 
part  of  the  system.  In  other  cities,  like  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  O.,  the  work  was 
introduced  directly  by  the  school  authorities  themselves. 

In  1919  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers 
and  Home  and  School  Visitors  was  organized.  Through 
the  interchange  of  experience  and  the  study  of  methods  and 
common  problems,  it  seeks  to  develop  standards  of  work 
among  its  professional  members,  and,  through  personal 
efforts  and  the  publication  of  reports,  it  endeavors  to  promote 
the  development  and  extension  of  the  work  and  to  assist 
those  who  may  establish  it  in  new  communities.  It  holds 
annual  meetings  alternately  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

In  1921  the  Commonwealth  Fund  included  the  work  in 
its  program  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  and,  through 
the  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
organized  a  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers  to 
establish  demonstrations  in  thirty  communities  in  the  United 
States  which  presented  a  wide  variety  of  geographical,  social 
and  educational  situations.  While  the  directors  of  the  Fund 
realized  that  a  great  part  of  the  visiting  teacher's  work  is 
.concerned  with  scholarship,  behavior  and  other  types  of 
unadjustment  which,  however  serious  their  effect  on  the 
child's  later  career,  may  not  necessarily  lead  to  delinquency, 
it  also  realized  that  much  delinquency  can  be  prevented  if 
problems  of  behavior  and  personality  are  adequately  dealt 
with  early  in  the  child's  school  life. 

As  the  value  of  visiting  teacher  case  work  in  the  preventive 
stages  of  unadjustment  is  becoming  more  generally  recog- 
nized, the  importance  of  employing  a  similar  technique  in 
other  school  departments  is  being  more  fully  realized,  and 
the  treatment  of  attendance,  health,  vocational  guidance  and 
similar  school  problems  outside  the  field  of  instruction  in 
its  restricted  sense  is  being  permeated  with  this  awakened 
consciousness  of  the  whole  life  of  the  child.  The  school  is 
thus  looking  out  as  well  as  in  for  the  enhancement  of  its 
purpose  and  is  adding  twenty-four-hour  construction  to  its 
former  five  hours  of  instruction.  It  is  realizing  that  mere 
presence  in  the  flesh  does  not  suffice  when  the  children  are 
absent  \n  spirit. 


Everychild  in  Philadelphia 

Where  He  Lives  and  What  He  Lives  On 

By  JACOB  BILLIKOPF 


'T  the  outset,  let  me 
point    out    one    fea- 
ture of  our  civiliza- 
tion frequently  over- 
looked  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  power- 
ful   factors    in    the   lives    of   all   of 
us     today.       Did  you    ever    think 
of     the    strain     to    which     people 
with    small    incomes    are    subjected 
by      our      continual      pursuit      of 
them      to      spend      their      money? 
Every    newspaper,    every   magazine, 
even-   street,    even'    railroad    track, 
every  street  car,  every  country  road 
ii    lined    with    advertisements    car- 
rying   suggestions    intended    to    be 
subtle,   though   often   they  are  bla- 
tant,   to    buy,    buy,    buy.     Every 
human    impulse,    good    and    bad,   is 
played  upon.     Not  only  do  we  ad- 
vertise publicly,  but  we  send  letters 
and  agents  to  the  homes  to  try  to 
extract    from    any   and    every    one 
what  money  he  has.    In  every  way 
we  set  about  deliberately  to  make  a 
person  feel  that  life  will  be  a  failure 
unless   he  or  she  uses  this  soap  or 
shaving    cream,    drives    this    auto- 
mobile,   owns   this    radio,   sees    this 
movie  or  play,  eats  this  food,  wears 
this  collar,  takes  this  trip  or  reads 
this     newspaper.      This    continual 
pressure     relentlessly    applied    sub- 
jects   our    working-class   population 
to     a     strain    which    they     cannot 
withstand,    nor   could    we    in    their 
places.       And     then     we     wonder 
vaguely  why  there  is  a  demand  for 
wages  and  why  thrift  is  not  prac- 
ticed in  our  communities  as  it  was 
years   ago,  or  as  it  is  practiced   in 
remote      agricultural      villages      in 
Europe.      Sometimes  I   find   in  one 
and  the  same  person  an  advocate  of 
the    practice  of   thrift   by   the   poor 
and   of  extensive  advertising  of  all 
commodities  and  services. 

The  degree  of  this  strain  (it  is 
only  one  detail  of  our  economic 
life)  will  be  better  appreciated  when 
we  have  before  us  somewhat  more 
on  the  facts  regarding  the  basic  con- 
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FAMILIES  m  PHILADELPHIA 

'THE  feature  of  the  All-Phila- 
delphia  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  held  early  in  March 
was  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
economic  setting   of   childhood 
in  this,  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most      prosperous     industrial 
cities.   It  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Billikopf,  executive  director  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties and  impartial  chairman  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  city,  as  the  result  of 
statistical    studies    carried    for- 
ward by  the  speaker,  by  Neva 
R.  Deardorff,  executive  secre- 
tary   of    the    Children's    Com- 
mission   of    Pennsylvania    and 
their   associates.     They    offered 
it  modestly  enough  as  a  "little 
scrap-book" — such  a  scrap-book 
as    should    be    duplicated    for 
every  city  in  the  country,  for  it 
held   up  for  scrutiny   not  only 
some  few  of  the  more  striking 
features   in   the  situation  faced 
by    the    social    workers    of    the 
community  in  carrying  out  their 
tasks,  but  factors  which   reach 
deep  into  the  justice  and  funda- 
mental human  solvency  of  our 
American  industrial  civilization. 
In  a  prefatory  note  Mr.  Billi- 
kopf states:    "Whatever  merit, 
whatever  originality,  there  be  in 
this  paper,  the  credit  therefor  is 
entirely  due  to  Dr.  Deardorff." 


dition  which  underlies  it — what 
families  have  to  live  on  in  this  com- 
munity. 

But  before  I  take  up  what  people 
have  to  live  on,  it  is  perhaps  ap- 
propriate to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
what  they  have  to  live  in.  The  Cen- 
sus for  1920  gave  402,946  as  the 
number  of  families  in  this  city.  The 
Census  also  calls  these  units 
"homes."  The  growth  of  the  city 
in  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Census  was  taken  probably 
adds  another  thirty  thousand.  The 
housing  situation  in  Philadelphia  is 
characterized  by  some  building 
activity  in  the  field  of  relatively  high 
priced  homes,  but  very  little  addi- 
tional provision  is  being  made  for 
the  mass  of  people. 

It  has  not  been  many  decades 
since  the  normal  condition  of 
American  home  life  was  for  the 
child  to  grow  up  on  land  and  in  a 
home  which  its  parents  owned.  How 
far  today  is  Even-child  in  Phila- 
delphia participating  in  this  Ameri- 
can tradition?  The  Census  of  1920 
shows  us  that  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
one  home  in  ten  is  owned  outright. 
Three  are  owned  but  encumbered 
in  some  way  and  six  families  live  in 
rented  homes.  Since  1920  the  per- 
centage of  home  ownership  has 
probably  increased  a  little,  but  the 
growth  is  very  largely  in  the  groups 
of  homes  encumbered  by  mortgages. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  percentage  of  homes  owned  out- 
right has  materially  increased. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  this  is  a  general  figure 
for  the  city  as  a  whole  and  that 
neighborhoods  vary  considerably  in 
the  proportion  of  home  ownership 
that  prevails.  How  wide  that  varia- 
tion is,  can  probably  best  be  seen 
if  we  compare  the  first  ten  wards 
of  the  city  with  the  twenty-second 
(Germantown)  and  the  forty-second 
wards  (Oaklane  and  Logan).  In 
the  first  ten  wards  one  home  in 
nineteen  is  owned.  In  the  twenty- 
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OWNERSHIP 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


What  son  oj  home  has  Everychild 
in  Philadelphia? 


OWNERSHIP  IN  SELECTED  WARDS 
isao 
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(402..946  hones) 

second  and  the  forty-second,  about  three 
homes  in  nineteen  are  owned  outright. 
In  the  first  ten  wards  three  out  of  nine- 
teen homes  are  partially  owned.  In  the 
twenty-second,  six  homes  are  partially  owned,  and  in  the 
forty-second,  eleven  are  partially  owned.  The  rented  homes 
in  the  downtown  section  comprise  fifteen  of  the  nineteen, 
ten  in  the  twenty-second  ward,  and  about  five  in  the 
forty-second  ward. 

From  data  collected  by  the  Housing  Association  and  by 
the  United  States  Census,  we  are  warranted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  city  as  a  whole  about  one  family  in 
eight  is  housed  in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  way.  Lodgings, 
alley  properties,  courts  and  crowded  tenements  are  the  homes 
•f  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  city.  In 
a  survey  recently  made  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity  it  was  found  that  of  334  families  of 
unskilled  workers,  133  were  living  in  "rooms."  That  is, 
they  were  not  in  quarters  equipped  to  keep  house  in  the  usual 
way.  The  sizes  of  these  families  ranged  from  two  to  twelve 
persons.  Among  the  201  families  who  lived  in  houses,  over 
one-fourth  lived  in  three-room  houses  and  a  half  lived  in 
houses  of  four  rooms  or  less.  A  recent  survey  of  768  families 
cared  for  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  its  director,  showed  that  about  half  of 
the  families  lived  in  houses  and  the  other  half  in  "apart- 
ments." Many  of  those  living  in  houses  had  sublet  a  part 
of  the  space  so  that  only  about  one-third  of  these  families 
occupied  a  house.  Of  these  homes  2O  per  cent  of  the  houses 
and  28  per  cent  of  the  apartments  or  "rooms"  had  no  bath 
room;  of  the  377  "apartments,"  60  per  cent  were  heated 
by  stoves,  with  all  of  the  attendant  drudgery  of  carrying 
coal  and  the  problem  of  storing  it  in  limited  quarters.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  families  in  houses  and  78  per  cent  of 
those  living  in  apartments  shared  the  toilet  facilities  with  at 
least  one  other  family. 

High  rents,  no  play  space  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
from  parental  supervision  of  the  children  who  must  play 
somewhere,  the  moral  hazards  of  room  overcrowding,  the 
use  of  old  houses  known  to  be  ridden  with  vermin  and  in- 
fected with  disease,  are  all  entailed  in  this  shortage.  Until 
this  problem  is  better  met,  material  for  hospitals,  courts  and 
social  workers  will  continue  to  be  produced  in  unnecessary 
amounts.  You  will  recall  the  story  of  Myra  Kelly  about 
the  little  boy  who  brought  his  school  teacher  a  rent  receipt 
as  a  Christmas  present  because  he  had  heard  his  father  remark 
as  he  handed  it  to  his  mother,  that  it  was  a  present  fit  for 
a  lady.  Just  how  costly  this  ever  recurring  present  is  in 
proportion  to  the  family  income  I  shall  discuss  a  little  later. 
While  Philadelphia  still  can  make  very  brave  claims  in 
comparison  with  some  other  cities  that  it  is  a  city  of 
homes  we  must  not  get  the  impression  that  for  the  mass 
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of  people  it  is  a  city  of  owned  homes. 
When  we  make  such  a  challenging 
generalization  about  Everychild,  just 
how  many  children  do  we  have  in  mind?  The  Census  for 
1920  indicates  that  of  the  1,823,779  inhabitants  there  were 
673,136  minors.  That  is,  one-third  of  our  population  is  be- 
low the  age  of  twenty-one.  When  we  note  that  there  are 
two  people  over  twenty-one  for  every  one  who  is  under  that 
age  it  seems  a  bit  curious  that  we  older  people  are  so  flab- 
bergasted by  the  problems  of  the  youngsters.  Have  we  here 
another  of  those  cases  in  which  an  unorganized  majority 
finds  itself  unable  to  cope  with  an  active  and  determined 
minority?  Certain  it  is  that  our  numerical  superiority  seems 
to  give  us  very  little  advantage  in  handling  the  situation. 
But  view  this  basic  fact  of  population  from  another  angle. 
We  are  stewards  of  670,000  young  lives.  That  is  certainly 
something  Philadelphians  can  well  think  about — in  the 
long  view,  about  the  only  thing  in  life  worth  thinking  very 
much  about. 

Of  fifty  persons  in  Philadelphia  one  is  an  infant  under  a 
year,  four  are  what  we  call  of  pre-school  age,  ten  range  in 
age  from  five  to  fourteen,  four  are  in  the  age  period  from 
fifteen  to  nineten ;  twenty-eight  of  our  fifty  are  between 
twenty  and  sixty  and  only  three  over  that  age.  I  would 
particularly  invite  your  attention  to  the  group  between 
fifteen  and  nineteen.  I  hardly  need  remind  you  that  those 
years  are  the  present  battle  ground  of  the  child  labor  con- 
troversy. Of  the  four  children  in  that  group,  one  is  still 
in  school.  The  other  three  are  not.  Should  we  extend  to 
seventeen  years  the  period  during  which  the  schools  have  the 
first  claim  upon  the  child's  time,  only  one  more  of  these  four 
children  would  be  affected.  In  contrast,  look  at  the  array 
of  thirty  grown  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
sixty,  of  whom  over  half  are  gainfully  employed.  Does  it 
not  seem  that  they  should  be  able  somehow  to  take  care  of 
the  seventeen  children  under  seventeen  years  and  the  three 
persons  over  sixty?  When  we  remember  the  enormous 
productivity  that  results  from  machinery  and  electricity  we 
may  all  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that  these  thirty  people  are 
unable  to  keep  the  community  fed,  housed,  clothed,  washed, 
taught,  doctored,  defended  and  amused  with  incidental  help 
from  the  children  and  the  aged. 

Please  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  I  advocate  idle- 
ness for  young  people.  All  that  I  want  is  that  the  young 
should  be  trained  and  educated  and  protected  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  premature  entrance  into  industry.  More- 
over, I  don't  like  to  see  a  community  of  grown  people  look- 
ing to  the  young  children  as  a  source  of  support  or  of 
labor  supply.  I  ask  you  seriously  whether  it  does  not  seem 
clear  that  there  are  enough  grown  people  to  prevent  this  if 
we  really  want  to  do  it. 
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sort  of  family  does  Eierychild 
belong  to.' 
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One  of  the  facts  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  all  of  this  discussion  is 
the  uneven  distribution  of  our  child  population  in  the 
families  of  the  community.  Statistically  speaking  we  have 
tv\o  adults  for  one  young  person,  but  we  all  know  that 
the  adults  are  not  grouped  on  that  basis.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  childless  families  in  which  adults  are  going 
to  waste,  so  to  speak,  so  far  as  child  care  is  concerned,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  excessively  large  families 
in  which  our  two  adults  are  expected  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  support  and  care  of  not  one,  but  eight,  ten 
or  more  children.  Let  us  see  how  the  children  in  the  com- 
munity are  distributed  in  the  family  units.  Of  every 
twenty  families  in  the  community,  five  have  no  children  at 
all ;  four  have  no  children  under  fourteen  years,  while 
eleven  families  have  one  or  more  children  under  fourteen 
years.  Of  these  eleven  families  you  will  see  that  four  have 
one  child  each,  three  have  two  children  each,  one  has 
three  children,  one  has  four  children,  one  has  five  children, 
and  one  has  over  five  children.  That  means  that  of  each 
twenty  families  in  the  community  a  rather  small  percentage, 
three  or  possibly  four  out  of  twenty  are  carrying  the  burden 
of  having  more  than  two  or  three  children.  There  seems 
no  doubt  but  what  we  are  already  living  in  the  era  of  the 
small  family,  that  Everychild  in  Philadelphia  is  more  often 
than  n«t  growing  up  with  a  very  small  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  that  the  colonial  family  is  found  in  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  cases.  This  fact  may  perhaps  be 
related  to  the  advertising  customs  I  mentioned  above  com- 
bined with  some  other  features  I  shall  mention  later. 

And  now  as  for  income,  first,  let  us  ask  what  proportion 
of  our  people  are  in  the  income-tax  group.  Let  us  assume 
one  income-tax  payer  to  a  family,  which  is  a  very  conservative 
assumption  because  in  the  income-tax-paying  groups,  the  well- 
to-do  families,  there  is  very  apt  to  be  more  than  one  tax 
payer  in  the  household— the  adult  son  or  daughter  or  the 
wife  with  independent  means.  But  taking  one  taxpayer 
for  each  family,  for  a  representative  block  of  fifty  of  our 
400.000  homes,  thirty-two  are  found  to  have  incomes  below 
the  lowest  income-tax  brackets.  Sixteen  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000;  less  than  two  have  incomes  between 
S^.ooo  and  $10,000;  and  less  than  one  has  an  income  of 
Si 0,000  and  over.  That  is,  over  60  per  cent  of  our 
people  have  not  sufficient  income  to  pay  income  tax,  while 
less  than  2  per  cent  have  an  income  of  $10.000  and 
over. 

In  this  connection  we  can  refer  to  the  careful  studies  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  which  I  heartily 
recommend  to  every  thoughtful  American.  Is  it  not  curious 
that  in  this  country  so  few  of  us  have  any  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  national  income?  The 
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figures    for    the    year    1918,    which,    as 
you    will     recall,     was     one    of    great 
prosperity,  show  that  of  37,569,060  income  receivers 

38.22  per  cent  received  less  than  $1,000 

33.27     "  "  between  l.OOO  and   1,500 

13.90     "  1.500  2.000 

11.84     '        '  2.000  5,000 

1.56     "  5,000     "  10,000 

.68     "  "  over  10,000 

The  most  prosperous  10  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
1918  received  about  35  per  cent  of  the  national  income,  the 
next  lower  30  per  cent  received  about  a  third  of  the  national 
income,  while  the  least  prosperous  60  per  cent  received  about 
the  remaining  third.  The  Bureau  summarizes  its  principal 
findings  as  follows: 

Data  regarding  the  detailed  distribution  of  personal  incomes 
are  scanty  and  difficult  to  systematize;  but  the  best  approxima- 
tion this  Bureau  has  been  able  to  make  indicates  that  in  1918, 
the  most  prosperous  I  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers  had 
nearly  14  per  cent  of  the  total  income,  the  most  prosperous 
5  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers  had  nearly  26  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  most  prosperous  10  per  cent  of  the  income  re- 
ceivers had  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  most  prosperous 
20  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers  had  about  47  per  cent  of 
the  total  income. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  we  start  from  the  top  of  the 
income  scale,  we  must  go  down  to  people  receiving  $8,000  per 
annum,  in  order  to  include  I  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers. 
Similarly,  to  include  5  per  cent  of  the  income  receivers,  we 
have  to  descend  to  incomes  of  $3,200 — $3,300.  To  include  IO 
per  cent,  we  must  take  in  part  of  the  $2.300 — $2,400  class;  and 
to  include  20  per  cent  we  must  include  part  of  the  $1,700 — 
Si. 800  class. 

In  1918,  the  year  for  which  the  best  data  are  available,  about 
86  per  cent  of  persons  gainfully  employed  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000  per  annum,  and  about  14  per  cent  had  incomes 
exceeding  that  sum. 

In  the  same  year,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  National  Income 
was  divided  among  the  86  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed 
who  had  incomes  less  than  $2,000  per  anum,  and  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  National  Income  was  divided  among  the  14  per  cent 
of  the  gainfully  employed  who  had  incomes  exceeding  $2.000. 

From  what  sources  is  income  derived  in  Pennsylvania? 
In  the  old  days  ours  was  an  agricultural  country  and  children 
were  supported  directly  from  the  land.  That  day  is  ap- 
parently gone  in  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  have  an  oc- 
cupational distribution  for  city  or  country.  For  the  state 
as  a  whole  the  United  States  Census  shows  that  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  those  gainfully  occupied  are  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  ratios  for  farming  and  mining  do  not  apply 
in  Philadelphia.  Possibly  as  many  as  12  or  15  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  the  city  are  supported  by  trade  and,  perhaps, 
4  or  5  per  cent  by  the  professions.  Clerical  work,  trans- 
portation, and  domestic  service  support  a  possible  17  or  18 
per  cent.  But  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that 
directly  or  indirectly  Everychild's  support  in  Philadelphia  is 
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largely  d  e  r  i  ved 
from  industry. 

And  in  indus- 
try, how  is  in- 
come distributed  ? 
From  the  United 
States  Census  Bu- 
reau we  learn 
that  in  Philadel- 
phia County  there 
are  in  industry 

Elate  of  Pennsylvania  about    I2,7OO   Sal- 

aried officials,  a  little  over  35,000  clerks,  and  an  average  of 
over  281,000  wage  earners.  There  were  a  total  of  303,210 
wage  earners  on  a  representative  day,  but  the  281,000  is  more 
nearly  the  number  actually  employed.  There  are  also  about 
9,500  proprietors  and  firm  members.  From  the  proceeds  of 
the  industry  the  12,697  salaried  officials  in  the  year  1919 
drew  about  $51,000,000  for  their  services,  or  an  average  of 
about  $4,000  each  .  The  35,OOO  clerical  workers,  male  and 
female,  drew  $49,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $1,400 
each.  The  wage  earners,  with  a 
little  less  than  one  woman  for  each 
two  men,  drew  $326,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  about  $1,170  each. 

That  was  for  all  industry  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  What  are  the  con- 
ditions in  some  specific  industries  and 
employments?  First,  let  us  take  the 
textile  industry.  In  1919  a  study 
was  made  of  the  Philadelphia  textile 
industries.  It  covered  625  plants  and 
60,467  workers.  It  was  undoubtedly 
representative  of  the  conditions  of 
that  industry  in  a  highly  prosperous 

year.  Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  average 
wage  was  $934.16,  or  slightly  over  $18  a  week.  As 
you  all  know,  the  textile  industry  employs  a  large  proportion 
of  women.  This  study  showed  that  proportion  to  be 
55.6  per  cent.  Dividing  up  the  wages  into  those  paid  to 
men  and  those  paid  to  women,  it  was  found  that  the  men 
were  receiving  an  average  wage  of  $1,200  per  year,  or  an 
average  of  a  little  over  $23  a  week,  and  that  the  women 
were  receiving  $850,  or  an  average  of  about  $16  a  week. 
There  was  some  variation  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
industry.  The  women's  annual  average  wage  varied  from 
$591.67  per  year  to  $955,  while  the  men's  ranged  from 
$1,061  to  $1,700.  As  the  average  for  the  industry  is  $i,2<>o 
for  the  men,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  was  not  a  very 
large  proportion  paid  at  the  $1,700  rate. 

Next  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
itself  pays  its  employes.  Let  us  begin  with  the  unskilled  la- 
bor group.  Of  4,402  unskilled  laborers  in  the  city  employ 
a  full  year  of  employment  at  the  hour  or  day  rate  would 
provide  the  following  incomes: 


workmen  pull  down.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  them.  We  have 
records  of  213  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters  and  plumbers 
employed  by  the  city.  Their  salaries  range  from  $1,400  to 
something  less  than  $2,100.  As  there  are  only  four  in  the 
group  whose  salaries  exceed  $1,900  I  shall  give  you  the  distri- 
bution for  209  of  these  skilled  workers.  For  each  twenty 
of  them,  four  received  between  $1,400  and  $1,500,  one  be- 
tween $1,500  and  $1,600,  seven  between  $1,600  and  $1,700, 
six  between  $1,700  and  $1,800,  and  two  between  $1,800 
and  $1,900.  For  1,685  skilled  mechanics  of  various  sorts 
employed  by  the  city  the  figures  show  a  range  of  salary  from 
less  than  $900  to  more  than  $2,500.  All  but  seventy-five  of 
these  positions  fall  between  $1,200  and  $2,000.  Of  sixteen 
such  positions: 


Four   are  between 
One   between 
Three  between 
Two  between 
Two  between 
One  between 
Two   between 
One   between 
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i 800  and  I 900 
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And,  of  course,  in  these  propor- 
tions, there  would  be  but  one  to  re- 
present the  men  receiving  over 

$2,000. 

A  reference  to  those  aristocrats  of 
the  labor  world,  the  organized  work- 
ers in  the  building  trades,  cannot  be 
omitted.  What  are  these  men  paid  ? 
For  an  average  year  of  forty  weeks 
of  employment,  which  is  considered 
a  prosperous  year  for  the  workers  in 
these  employments,  even  the  high 
hourly  rates  so  much  talked  about, 
show  the  following  yearly  incomes: 


$2,860 
2,640 
2,332 
2,400 


2,200 


Metal  lathers 

Tunnel  workers,  bricklayers  and  tile  layers 
Elevator  constructors 
Sign  painters  and  plasterers 
Slate    and    tile    roofers,    stone   masons    and 
stone    cutters,    wood    lathers    and    struc- 
tural iron  workers 
These     consti- 
tute   the    highest  ©F  44  UNSKILLED  WORKERS  IN  THE7 
paid    workers    in  CITY'S  EMPLOY - 
the    building    in- 
dustry.        Other 
workers    range 
about   $1,700   to 
$1,800  or  $1,900. 
In     the    metal 


trades  even 
union  wages 
not  so  good. 
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Total 

Under  $900 

$1000  to  $1100 

$1100  to  $1200 

$1200  to  $1300 

$1300  to  $1400 

$1400  to  $1500 

$1500  to  $1600 
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But  we  usually  think  of  the  big  wages  which  the  skilled 


few    of 

wages 

kery  trade,  clothing  trade,  lithographing  and  electrotyping 

and  for  cylinder  pressmen  are  upwards  of  $2, 800  to  $3,000 

provided  the  worker  is  employed  the  solid  year. 

If  the  aristocrats  of  the  labor  world  have  wages  seldom 
in  excess  of  $3,000,  what  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers? 
The  State  Employment  office  reports  that  common  labor  is 
now  offered  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  an  hour  or  a  range  of 
wage  from  $18.90  to  $27  for  a  week  of  fifty-four  hours.  Con- 
tinuous employment  for  a  year  at  this  rate  yields  an  income 
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ef  $982.80  to  $1,404.  Semi-skilled  and  the  unorganized 
skilled  workers  are  offered  wages  which  yield  from  $1,400 
to  $1,800  per  year,  provided  they  have  continuous  employ- 
ment. 

Our  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  us  to 
say  just  what  proportion  of  the  workers  of  this  city  are  paid 
at  the  various  rates.  We  do  know,  however,  from  the  figures 
printed  in  the  Business  Review  of  the  Third  Federal  Reserve 
District,  from  the  United  States  Census  reports  and  from  the 
special  studies  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  great  mass 
of  our  men  workers  receive  a  wage  which  falls  between 
$i,OOO  and  $1,500,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  employed  wo- 
men in  industry  from  $800  to  $1,000.  Everychild  in  Phila- 
delphia by  and  large  must  be  raised  on  incomes  of  that  size, 
and  that  is  the  fact  of  moment. 

Money  is,  however,  not  the  real  test.  It  is  only  valuable 
for  what  it  will  buy.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  for  Phila- 
delphia unusually  good  figures  on  the  cost  of  living.  Our 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  whose  work 
deserves  greater  appreciation  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
in  the  study  of  this  subject.  When  one  looks  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  wage  earner's  expenditures  as  it  was  found  by 
this  bureau's  studies  one  finds  little  evidence  of  riotous 
luxury.  According  to  the  latest  available  detailed  figures 
(which  are  based  on  the  prices  of  1923)  the  minimum 
cost  of  maintaining  a  family  of  five  in  health  and  de- 
cency in  Philadelphia  was  $1,854.28.  This  total  is  dis- 
tributed into  the  following  principal  items: 

Total  $1,854.28 

Housing  at  $37  per  month  444.00 

Fuel  and  light  103.70 

Food  536.54 

Clothing  354.37 

Carfare  44-23 

Cleaning  and  supplies  49.60 

Insurance  58.23 

Health  47.41 

Furniture  and   furnishings  50.57 

Dues,  contributions  and  taxes  35-25 

Recreation  and  amusement  22.99 

Education  and  reading  18.39 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  (spending  money 

moving,  legal   and  criminal  expenses 
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Since  these  pri- 
ces were  secured, 
the  cost  -  of  -  living 
index  number  of 
the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  ad- 
vances which  indi- 
cate that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  such 
standards  in  De- 
cember, 1924,  was 
$1923.08. 

And     there     we 

have  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  the  mass  of  people  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  wages  of  the  great  mass  of  men  workers 
yield  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  and  the  cost  of  living  amounts 
to  $1923. 

Our  people  cannot  be  spending  that  much  for  they  do 
not  have  it  to  spend.  WThat  solutions  are  our  people 
adopting?  Different  groups  adopt  different  methods.  It  is 
obvious  that  marriage  is  being  postponed  by  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  our  people.  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  limiting  the  size  of  their  families. 
The  work  of  women  and  children  pieces  out  the  income  in 
another  group  of  families.  And  still  others  live  on  a 
standard  of  living  in  which  health,  decency  and  self-repect 
are  jeopardized.  At  this  point  let  me  remind  you  again  of 
the  intense  stimulation  of  the  desire  to  have  things  which 
can  only  be  purchased  with  money.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  there  is  not  far  more  danger  of  a  social  revolution 
caused  by  making  people  want  intensely  what  they  cannot 
buy  than  of  one  caused  by  talking  to  them  about  theories 
of  distribution. 

How  does  this  situation  relate  to  the  task  confronting 
social  work?  Is  it  not  now  clear  that  the  study  of  industry 
and  its  problems  has  the  first  mortgage  on  the  concern  of 
the  community  ?  And  is  it  not  the  business  of  social  workers 
to  keep  that  point  ever  in  mind? 

In  the  everyday  job  of  social  work  it  seems  to  me  there- 
are  several  implications  which  we  must  bear  in  mind.  What 
kind  of  service  is  going  to  be  of  maximum  help  to  our  people 
who  face  this  situation  with  the  discrepancy  which  I  have 
mentioned? 

The  first  point  seems  to  be  that  those  educational  acti- 
vities which  will  help  people  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  health 
and  comfort  upon  very  slender  resources  will  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  them.  If  one  has  less  than  ten  dollars  a  week 
upon  which  to  feed  a  family  of  five,  what  should  one  buy 
with  it?  If  one  cannot  afford  to  rent  an  adequate  house, 
what  should  one  sacrifice,  a  living  room,  a  bed  room,  or  a 
bath  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  the  business  of  social  workers 
to  advise  as  wisely  as  they  may. 

Second,  how  are  we  going  to  counteract  the  pressure  to 
buy  what  is  cheap  and  tawdry  and  trashy  and  teach  people 
who  can  have  very  little  to  care  only  for  what  is  fine  and1 
beautiful?  If  one  has  a  great  deal  of  money  he  can  experi- 
ment and  make  mistakes.  If  one  has  only  a  very  little  money 
it  is  vastly  more  important  that  he  should  choose  what  he 
buys  with  extreme  care.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  working  classes  of  certain  parts  of  Europe  are  learning 
faster  than  the  people  of  America,  possibly  because  of  the 
older  culture  there.  Art  galleries,  good  music,  artistic 
pageantry,  good  drama,  are  coming  more  rapidly  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe  into  the  possession  of  the  working  classes 
than  they  are  in  America. 

My  third  point  bears  on  expert  service  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  health  and  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  mass  of  our  working  population  has  no  money  to 
spend  for  high  priced  medical  service.  We  must  have  good 
free  health  service  and  inexpensive  cooperative  health 


services. 

My  fourth  point 
children  in  the 
community  w  h  o 
are  born  in  fami- 
lies with  incomes 
which  make  it 
quite  impossible  for 
their  talents  to  re- 
ceive proper  de- 
velopment and  cul- 
tivation. Certainly 
for  the  good  of  all 
(Cont.  on  p.  6l) 
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Cities,  and  the  Soils  They  Grow  From 

By  PATRICK  GEDDES 


Cartoons  By  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 


H  ETHER  you  look  out  with  me  from  my 
Outlook  Tower  in  Edinburgh — or  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  or  the  old  dome  of 
^t-  ^au''s  'n  London,  the  city  we  scan  is  set 
in  the  matrix  of  a  vastly  and  minutely 
complex  and  heterogeneous  world. 
It  is  the  same  if  we  view  Chicago's  lake-front  from  the 
high  office  building  which  (financially  speaking)  your  Mr. 
Wrigley  built  out  of  chewing  gum  or  overlook  New  York's 
skyscrapers  from  the  topmost  story  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
impressive  of  them  that  owes  its  steel  girders  and  graceful 
pinnacles  alike  to  the  profits  from  the  five  and  ten  cent 
counters  which  Mr.  Woohvorth  set  up  in  a  hundred 
American  Main  Streets.  It  is  as  true  of  provincial  towns  as 
of  national  capitals,  as  true  for  yesterday  and  tomorrow  as 
for  today.  What  encompasses  us  if  we  climb  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  with  its  stone  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  would  have  held  a  hundred  years  ago  had  we  perched 
ourselves  on  the  Liberty  Pole  that  marked  the  center  of 
the  typical  American  village. 

Where  then,  as  town  dwellers,  yet  also  general  inquirers, 
shall  we  get  our  bearings  in  the  world  about  us?  We  must 
find  our  beginnings  somewhere.  Conveniently  for  us  of  the 
Western  world,  our  Occidental  traditions  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  Oriental  cultures:  enough  so  that  we  can  con- 
centrate upon  that  comparatively  small  peninsula  of  Asia 
which  is  called  Europe;  and  in  this  we  must  focus  first  upon 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  region.  From  thence  has  arisen 
most  of  our  present  common  civilization,  thanks  largely  to 
what  it  acquired  from  Asia  and  from  Egypt. 

I 

WE  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  enormous  and 
laborious  studies  of   histories,   literatures,  origins,  to 
which    Van    Loon    or    Wells    give    excellent    introductory 
primers.     Take   first  however,    from   among  older   books  a 


single  volume,  helpful  for  our  quest:  Marsh's  story  of  The 
Earth  and  Man.*  I  hail  its  author  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  geographers,  and  even  of  historians,  since  he  did  for  geo- 
graphy what  no  predecessor  had  adequately  done;  and  like- 
wise for  history,  what  no  other  successor  of  our  greatest 
historian  has  been  able  to  do;  he  outranged  Gibbon.  As 
American  minister  to  Italy,  and  interested  in  old  Rome  as 
every  cultivated  visitor  must  be,  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  as  an  historic  and  social  narrative 
(albeit  the  very  greatest),  and  came  to  see  this  retrogression 
of  City  and  Empire,  afresh,  as  deeply  a  geographical  matter. 

Below,  behind,  beyond  this  great  history  of  Rome,  he 
got  down  to  bedrock :  down  to  the  primitive,  matriarchal, 
and  persistent,  fact,  that  women  are  in  the  way  of  feeding 
men,  provided  their  men  will  bring  them  the  stuff  to  cook, 
and  the  fuel  to  cook  it  with. 

This  elementary  human  division  of  labor,  whereby  the  man 
brings  the  game  or  cultivates  the  crop,  and  the  woman  cooks, 
provided  there  be  also  provision  of  fuel,  is  basic  to  Medi- 
terranean civilization,  as  to  every  other  since  fire  was  dis- 
covered and  men  left  off  eating  all  things  raw.  "Fir  tree"  is 
really  "Fire  tree"  ;  and  down  it  comes.  Advancing  civilization 


The  elementary  division  of  human  labor 


Fir  tree  is  really  fire  tree 

also  clears  the  forests  for  its  crops ;  it  needs  more  and  more 
wood ;  lumber  for  dwellings  and  for  ships,  for  implements 
and  weapons ;  but  beyond  all  else  for  fuel.  The  forest  seems 
for  a  long  time  limitless,  and  no  one  thinks  of  replanting; 
so  man  is  even  now  disforesting  the  earth.  This  great  region 
of  the  Mediterranean  has  longest  been  steadily  desolated  of 
its  woods,  from  end  to  end,  from  Spain  to  Palestine. 

Xow  the  rain  in  these  lands  falls  often  in  torrents. 
Where  trees  bind  and  hold  up  the  soil,  the  waters  are  ab- 
sorbed into  its  sponge,  and  sink  into  and  saturate  the  rocks 

*   Or    (in   its  later  edition)    The   Earth   as   Modified    by   Human    Action. 
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below;  the  mountain  range  is  thus  a  great  reservoir  also. 
But  where  the  trees  are  cleared,  their  roots  no  longer  hold 
and  bind.  Irregularities  catch  and  retain  some  of  the  soil, 
but  we  often  find  regular  slopes  which  have  been  washed 
well  nigh  as  clear  as  are  our  roofs.  The  mountains  are  de- 
nuded, their  vast  reservoirs  of  moisture  dry  up,  and  the 
humus  is  carried  down  to  the  plains  below.  Thus  lately  in 
planning  the  town  of  Haifa  on  the  northward  coast  of 
Palestine.  I  learned  the  soil  was  no  less  than  fifty  feet  deep 
on  the  plain  below  Mount  Carmel — a  useless  depth  for  any 
purpose — while  the  hill-sides  above  were  correspondingly 
bared.  The  shallowed  port  too  has  the  same  explanation  ; 
and  this  process  alone  accounts  for  many  a  city's  decline. 


JT  mountain-masses  rise  from  near  the  shore 

Under  such  conditions  large  rivers — especially  those  like 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Durance — in  their  spring  floods  bring 
down  not  only  earth  and  sand,  but  gravel,  and  even  boulders ; 
and  thus  fertile  estuary  plains  have  been  made  stony  deserts. 
Note  also  that  though  of  old  there  must  have  been  river 
floods,  these  came  from  forested  hills,  bringing  but  light 
washings  of  their  surface  soil,  and  thus  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural and  mammal  value,  like  those  which  the  Nile  deposits 
upon  Egypt  to  this  day.  When  the  trees  are  gone,  the 
torrent  is  of  briefer  duration,  but  far  stronger  and  swifter 
while  it  lasts,  since  there  is  no  longer  the  forest  humus  to 
retain  it.  Hence  light  soil  is  now  carried  impetuously  out 
to  sea,  shallowing  and  spoiling  the  old  ports  though  our 
age  would  need  them  at  their  deepest ;  while  up-stream  stones, 
formerly  well  embedded,  are  now  loosened,  and  whirled 
down  upon  the  plain,  henceforward  irregular  and  uneven, 
here  dry  and  barren,  there  marshy  and  malarious.  Again, 
the  washed-down  soil,  on  reaching  the  sea.  may  be  carried 
along  the  coast  by  currents  and  tides,  and  make  shallow 
lagoons  useless  and  unfavorable  for  shipping,  but  harbors  for 
pestiferous  mosquitoes.  The  disasters  of  disforesting  are  thus 
manifold. 

A«  I  revise  this  manuscript,  our  ship  is  running  along  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Messina  and  Catania — a  noble 
landscape,  with  Etna  towering  behind  the  minor  mountain- 


masses  which  rise  from  near  the  shore.  Fine  valleys  separate 
them;  but  down  through  each  there  runs  a  long  swathe  of 
desert,  so  amazingly  broad  that  most  passengers  can  hardly 
believe  it  to  be  a  stream-bed,  until  they  have  passed  round 
the  binoculars.  These  have  now  been  embanked  by  modern 
engineers,  at  great  expense,  to  prevent  further  mischief.  But 
along  these  thirty  miles  or  so  there  seems  enough  bed-space 
for  all  the  rivers  of  the  British  Isles — so  great  is  the  loss  of 
what  was  formerly  the  very  best  area  for  agriculture. 

Worst  of  all,  the  uneven  deposit  of  detritus  upon  the  plain, 
in  iloodtime  leaves  lakelets  or  useless  marshes,  throughout 
all  seasons.  The  larger  pools  dry  up  gradually  into  smaller 
ones,  which  none  the  less  are  rimmed  with  a  greater  aggregate 
length  of  shallow  edges.  In  all  these  the  mosquito  finds  the 
growing  water  weeds  or  the  rotting  grasses,  often  a  mixture 
of  both,  which  afford  it  nutrition  for  its  larval  life  and 
protection  from  being  devoured  by  the  smaller  fishes.  To- 
mature  her  eggs  the  female  mosquito  must  have  at  least  one 
meal  of  blood  ;  and  hence  not  only  cattle  are  bitten,  but  man, 
with  his  thin  smooth  skin,  is  tormented  yet  more,  until  he 
is  driven  to  shut  out  air,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  his  dwelling 
at  night;  and  in  the  open  to  sleep  with  head  so  deeply 
wrapped  up  that  the  air  of  our  most  crowded  slums  may  be 
fresh  in  comparison. 

II 

THE  modern  interpretation  of  the  spread  of  malana 
as  a  "germ''  alternating  between  the  mosquito  and  man. 
and  with  a  complicated  life  cycle  in  each,  is  well  set  forth  in 
even-  natural  history  museum,  and  so  needs  no  explanation 
here.  But  "the  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness";  and  hence 
comes  the  old  dread  of  "night  air,"  which  I  remember 
often  hearing  in  my  Scottish  childhood.  It  may  be  found 
today  persisting  in  New  York,  for  example,  especially  among 
Italians  and  other  Mediterraneans,  The  main  point  to: 
however,  as  regards  the  secret  of  malaria,  is  its  significance  in 
classic  history.  For  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  we 
have  here  a  further  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Rome — of  Athens  too,  of  Greece,  and  indeed 
of  much  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  littoral;  an  interpre- 
tation underlying  that  of  Marsh,  as  his  underlay  that  of 
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Gibbon ;  and  thus  giving  us  the  long  tragedy  as  a  more  con- 
tinuously intelligible  whole — in  which  man  not  only  destroys 
his  fellow-man,  but  Nature;  and  she  avenges  herself,  not 
only  in  the  fall  of  man's  age-long  rich  cultivation,  to  poverty, 
but  even  by  his  disease  and  death. 

This  last  point  has  been  worked  out  with  considerable 
thoroughness,  by  Jones  and  others,  beginning  with  the  age 
when  philosophy  was  culminating  in  Plato,  but  when  the  ruin 
and  decadence  of  Greece  was  also  setting  in.  Some  of  Plato's 
word-painting  of  types  of  men  he  noticed,  is  now  identified 
by  the  medical  reader  as  a  good  diagnosis,  alike  of  the 
bodily  and  mental  effects  of  malaria.  These  again  he  reads 
into  the  characters  and  doings  of  some  of  the  worst  Roman 
emperors  and  kindred  decadents — so  strangely  akin  to  at- 
tributes at  which  we  shudder  in  the  story  of  the  slave-trade — 
yet  now  with  a  touch  of  medical  compassion  for  the  deeds  of 
emperor  and  slaver  alike,  as  stirred  to  madness  of  crime  by 
fever.  The  corresponding  swing-back  to  indifference  and 
apathy  is  a  yet  more  characteristic  (and  fortunately  more 
general)  expression  of  the  malarious  taint.  This  is  the 
usual  symptom — that  of  the  depression  of  life,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily.  Its  ruinous  effect  upon  working  powers, 
and  thence  easily  upon  habits,  even  after  recovery,  throws 
further  light  upon  the  widespread  Mediterranean  decline. 
And,  of  course,  also  upon  our  understanding  of  many  "back- 
ward" places,  and  their  people,  to  this  day. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome — once  a  fertile  and   populous 
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farmland,  important  for  its  food  supplies  to  the  great  city, 
thus  fell  into  a  depopulated  and  pestiferous  region  through- 
out the  middle  ages.  Only  now,  with  our  modern  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  combat  the  mosquito,  is  it  becoming  re- 
claimed. The  historic  shrinkings  of  the  population  of 
Rome  are  thus  largely  explained  by  fever-infection,  aggra- 
vated by  diminished  food  supplies:  and  though  the  city  it- 
self stands  high  enough  above  its  plain  to  afford  comparative- 
ly few  breeding-places,  the  mosquito  can  do  with  small 
puddles.  The  many  aqueducts  which  were  the  glory  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  brought  a  supply  of  water  per  head 
larger  than  that  of  any  modern  city,  must  also  have  contri- 


buted not  a  little  to  its  decline,  as  they  fell  into  disrepair. 

In  such  ways  then  the  city  could  not  but  decline ;  and 
thus  lose  heart.  Yet  so  great  a  center  could  not  disappear 
altogether;  the  more  since  its  fallen  temporal  power  was 
replaced  by  a  spiritual  one,  in  its  way  yet  more  potent  and 
more  enduring.  Curiously  enough  too,  the  malarious  Cam- 
pagna proved  more  defensive  to  the  Holy  City  than  its  sur- 
viving towers  and  ramparts  could  have  been.  Again  and 
again,  beleaguering  armies,  encamped  here,  melted  down  to 
retreating  remnants.  In  the  absence  of  the  modern  explan- 
ation, what  more  obvious  than  that  of  divine  protection  of 
the  sacred  city,  and  displeasure  with  its  enemies? 

Here  then  is  the  long  and  tragic  panorama,  as  modern 
science  draws  it,  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  great  Medi- 
terranean region — yesterday  the  garden  of  the  world  and  the 
mother  of  its  western  civilizations — today  a  region  of  pov- 
erty, mostly  waiting  to  be  redeemed ;  though  happily  now 
in  renewing  progress  at  many  points,  and,  by  and  by,  at  all. 

Ill 

WHAT  then  was  the  old  state  of  Nature?  Let  us 
again  visualize  it,  and  as  clearly  as  we  can.  A  vast 
region  of  forested  mountain  slopes,  at  best  with  narrow 
plains,  and  these  in  forest  too.  Very  much  like  the  land 
to  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came ;  all  waiting  to  be  clear- 
ed ;  and  needing  axe  to  do  it,  often  helped — swiftly,  but 
wastefully — by  fire,  and  this  especially  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  But  mountains  are  not  merely  rocky:  think  of  them 
rather  as  water-sponges,  soaked  and  filled  with  long-accumu- 
lated rainfall,  and  thus  an  unfailing  source  which  enables 
their  trees  to  survive  dry  seasons  and  keep  the  plain  of  the 
subsoil  moist.  A  tree  is  not  a  static  object:  think  of  it  as 
Ruskin  truly  called  it,  a  living  fountain,  pouring  out  through 
its  leaves,  into  the  air,  enormous  quantities  of  water-vapor 
daily;  and  see  too  how  the  fall  of  the  leaves  makes  deep, 
rich  soil,  which  the  roots,  and  the  undergrowth,  hold  firm. 
But  when  the  trees  are  cut  from  the  hill-side,  down  goes 
the  soil  as  mud  with  every  rainfall,  soon  exposing  the  bare 
rocks  to  the  sun.  The  "water-plane,"  normally  so  near  the 
surface,  thus  sinks  down ;  and  that  is  the  falling  tide  of 
Mediterranean  history.  Our  surviving  natural  terraces 
hence  become  decreasingly  watered,  their  soil  becomes  ex- 
hausted ;  and  dry  seasons  soon  ruin  the  cultivators.  Barren 
marshes  and  pools  form  upon  the  plain  with  its  irregular 
deposits ;  malaria  arises  and  spreads ;  cities  and  empires  fall. 
This  is  our  modern  reading  of  history;  deeper  than  Gib- 
bon's, yet  profoundly  illuminating  it  with  Marsh's  aid,  and 
essentially  explaining  it,  with  that  of  the  malariologist's. 

Still,  the  world  is  always  beginning  anew,  though  too  of- 
ten on  a  far  poorer  level.  Nowhere  can  one  see  today  a 
a  more  strenuous  and  encouraging  agricultural  endeavor 
than  for  example  on  the  Italian  and  French  Riviera.  On 
a  steep  rockslope,  well  nigh  as  bare  and  free  of  soil  as  a 
house-roof,  I  have  watched  an  enterprising  young  couple, 
who  had  built  themselves  a  little  cottage,  building  up  their 
land  as  well.  The  man  not  only  gathered  stones,  but 
broke  up  rocks,  to  build  his  terrace  wall.  His  wife  trotted 
down  to  the  brook  and  filled  her  basket  with  earth,  then 
came  uphill  slowly  with  it  upon  her  head,  and  tilted  the 
contents  behind  his  new  wall.  So  they  were  gradually 
making  a  narrow  range  of  soil ;  deep  behind  the  wall,  and 
shallowing  upwards  to  where  a  new  terrace  would  begin. 
Last  year's  terrace  had  not  only  vines,  but  two  or  three 
young  olives,  with  vegetables  below.  They  were  not  only 
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building  up  a  modest  but  real  prosperity  for  their  later  life, 
but  pioneering  for  their  country's  renewing  future,  as  truly 
as  any  American  settlers  yesterday,  or  Canadian  today; 
indeed  in  some  ways  yet  more  significantly. 

In  such  ways,  throughout  the  ancient  and  unhistoric  past, 
far  more  truly  progressive  than  the  later  historic  age,  which 
has  seen  so  much  of  tragedies  and  deteriorations,  these  all- 
essential  terraces  were  built,  higher  and  higher  up  the  hills, 
often  to  the  very  tops.  Hence  their  survivals,  their  traces 
at  least,  throughout  all  Mediterranean  lands  from  Spain  to 
Syria,  and  beyond,  through  Persia,  along  the  Himalayan 
valleys,  and  on  to  those  of  China.  Indeed  northward  too, 
as  in  the  bronze  age  on  Arthur's  Seat:  and  even  here  in 
Old  Edinburgh;  where  our  "Outlook  Tower  Gardens"  but 
restore  a  terrace  cultivation  lost  for  centuries  unnumbered. 

You  still  get  the  impression  of  wealth  in  visiting  Barcel- 
ona, Marseilles  and  Genoa,  Rome  and  Naples,  Athens  and 
other  great  cities.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  no  economic 
statement  can  be  more  clear  and  sound,  than  that  the  an- 
cient Mediterranean  past,  with  its  ranges  of  terraces  from 
Spain  to  Syria,  was  enormously  richer — in  well-invested  capi- 
tal and  in  actual  return — than  are  these  regions  now,  with 
all  their  modern  wealth,  of  manufacturing,  shipping,  rail- 
ways and  what  not.  This  old  world  was  immeasurably 
richer;  and  correspondingly  more  deeply  and  truly  civilized. 
Why  then  did  it  decline?  By  the  continual  destruction, 
for  all  uses,  of  the  remaining  timber  above  the  terraces 
without  replanting.  That  foresight  was  lacking  and  in- 
deed it  is  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  Thus,  even 
the  daily  need  of  women,  who  must  have  fuel  before  they 
can  cook,  involved  first  the  steady  ruin  of  the  forests;  and 
to  this  day  even  of  the  shrubs  and  brushwood,  the  clearing 
of  which  for  faggots  prevents  natural  regeneration,  and 
makes  artificial  planting  always  more  difficult  and  slow. 

Only  since  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  France,  Italy  and  even  Spain  in  some  measure  awaken- 
ed to  reforesting.  Thanks  to  foresters  like  Pinchot,  and  to 
energists  like  Roosevelt,  America  is  now  also  on  the  move. 
Yet  in  all  lands  still  far  too  insufficiently.  The  decisive 
modern  object-lesson  may  thus  be  that  of  the  Zionists,  where 
in  Palestine  they  are  gradually  rebuilding  their  hillside 
terraces  made  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  broken  down 
for  ages ;  and  where  we  may  see  before  long  the  vast  electric 
power  of  the  Jordan  Valley  applied  to  carrying  up  earth 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  terraces,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
forests  above.  That  would  be  a  regenerated  Holy  Land ; 
for  in  this  "building  up  the  old  waste  places"  lies  the  con- 
crete future  of  Zionism.  Here  in  fact  is  the  essential,  funda- 
mental and  rational  view  of  their  problem — one  underlying 
all  other  modern  social,  political  and  cultural  considerations. 
These  indeed  at  present  too  much  obscure  this  fundamental 
task,  though  they  should  be  grounded  upon  it. 

IV 

DO  I  seem  to  be  undervaluing  such  higher  considera- 
tions? By  no  means;  but  preparing  for  them.  Take 
a  salient  example.  Ever}'  orator  in  every  country  uses  "the 
olive  branch"  as  symbol  of  peace ;  but  how  few  can  tell 
why  that  stock  phrase  stands  for  it?  Since  earliest  Athens, 
the  olive  tree  of  Pallas  has  stood  for  wisdom  too.  Academic 
orators  constantly  so  refer  to  it;  but  how  often  do  they 
really  know  why?  Yet  it  is  very  simple. 

Suppose  as  young  men  we  start  building  our  terraces; 


growing  meanwhile  what  little  corn  and  vegetables  we  can 
in  strips  along  them.  The  vines  we  plant  against  the  ter- 
race walls  are  bearing  profitably  in  four  years.  But  with 
our  olives,  we  have  to  wait  fifteen  years  before  we  have  a 
paying  crop  of  fruit.  Thus,  even  starting  in  our  early 
twenties,  we  get  to  middle  life  before  our  olive  trees  really 
pay.  That  is  a  far  longer  and  stiffer  discipline  than  had 
the  colonists  of  America;  for,  hard  though  their  work  was 
of  clearing  the  land,  their  plowing  thereafter  brought  quick 
return,  and  with  no  waiting  for  half  a  generation.  Our 
olives,  however,  go  on  improving  till  they  are  sixty,  and 
then  they  last,  no  one  yet  knows  how  long,  but  assuredly 
for  many  centuries.  A  few  thick  gnarled  old  survivors 
in  Palestine  are  known  as  "Romans" ;  and  though  this  pop- 
ular name  may  be  challenged,  it  is  not  impossible  it  may 
be  right.  With  such  slow  but  steady  investment  then,  for 
our  main  fortune,  is  it  not  manifest  that  we  are  on  the  side 
of  peace  ?  For  we  have  the  very  strongest  desire  not  to  have 
our  olive  trees  cut  down  for  boiling  the  pots  of  even  friendly 
armies,  let  alone  hostile  ones.  We  see  that,  either  way, 
war  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 

In  Palestine  this  inevitable  destruction,  by  both  combat- 
ants, of  too  many  of  the  few  remaining  olives,  along  with 
the  last  oak  forests,  was  one  of  the  inconspicuous  but  gen- 
uine tragedies  of  the  world  war.  Again,  nothing  was  more 
aggravating  to  the  French  on  the  western  front  than  the 
cutting  down  of  their  fruit  trees  by  the  Germans  in  retreat. 
Such  an  ordinary  fruit  tree  takes  a  vigorous  man  a  few 
blows  with  an  axe,  and  down  it  goes.  But  no  soldiers,  after 
a  day's  march,  will  attack  the  tough  proposition  of  an  olive- 
trunk  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  Only  hunger,  only  the 
need  of  fuel  for  food,  compels  this  task.  Still,  down  they 
went,  and  with  them  the  last  resource  of  prosperity  of  a 
region.  Yet  it  must  be  added,  that  now  in  peace-time  fuel 
has  become  frightfully  dear,  so  that  the  needy  peasant, 
who  has  a  few  old  olive  trees  left,  has  often  to  cut  them 
down  to  sell  for  firewood  in  Jerusalem,  and  so  aggravate 
his  ruin. 

In  short,  then,  nothing  can  more  clearly  protest  against 
war,  and  plead  for  peace,  than  an  olive  region ;  since  its 
destruction,  of  all  cultures,  is  the  most  lamentably  hard 
and  long  to  repair. 

What  now  of  the  olive  as  tree  of  wisdom?  This  tree  was 
traditionally  given  to  Athens  by  the  Wisdom-Goddess,  Pal- 
las Athena,  who  thus  won  from  the  Olympian  Gods  the 
reward  of  giving  to  the  city  its  immortal  name.  Why? 
After  toil  of  planting  our  trees  and  waiting  for  their  crop, 
we  come  to  have  its  return  with  comparative  leisure ;  leisure 
after  all  fairly  early  in  middle  life;  and  leisure  ("schola") 
from  the  first  for  the  younger  generation:  hence  their 
"school."  The  intensive  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  one  of  care 
and  skill,  but  not  excessive  toil.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  fairly 
easy  occupation,  which  gives  long  periods  of  leisure ;  yet 
keeps  up  foresight  and  attentive  skill ;  and  so  maintains 
character.  Our  area  of  cultivation  needed  for  moderate 
prosperity  is  small:  we  are  near  our  neighbors,  and  so  we 
form  a  congenial  community ;  yet,  as  the  olive  tree  usually 
bears  well  only  even'  second  year,  we  have  a  permanent 
education  in  thrift  as  well.  And  so  we  might  go  on  with 
the  cultural  aspects  of  fruit-growing,  in  all  lands  and  times, 
and  this  alike  upon  political  and  pacific  levels,  on  intellectual 
levels  also — scientific,  philosophic  and  artistic — as  at  Athens ; 
on  spiritual  levels — as  at  Jerusalem. 
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Jerusalem  and  Athens — each  in  its  own  way  the  supreme 
culture-city  of  humanity — were  both  of  them  founded  on, 
and  associated  with,  the  olive  tree.  Each — above  all  in  its 
supreme  influences — is  best  understood,  and  remembered,  as 
a  "Mount  of  Olives." 

V 

THE  much-talked  of  "economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory" is  thus  no  mere  formula  of  modern  schools  of 
doctrine;  as  from  Montesquieu,  Buckle  and  more  to  Karl 
Marx.  It  has  to  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  life  and 
labor  of  man,  and  thence  onwards,  into  its  highest  out- 
comes. The  school  of  Marx  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  its 
modern  industrial  rendering  of  the  story ;  but  the  earlier 
and  later  schools  of  Le  Play,  as  yet  so  little  known  in  English 
or  German,  have  long  been  working  out  the  wider  and 
deeper  method  1  have  touched  upon.  But  why  this  current 
neglect  of  the  Le  Play  method  and  teaching  by  our  scholarly 
world  ? — indeed  even  more  by  the  religious  ?  Because  here 
is  science  "shaking  the  very  foundations  of  (conventional) 
belief,"  by  proving  that  the  venerable  stories  of  Athens, 
which  our  elder  scholars  have  thought  "mythology,"  and 
those  of  Jerusalem  which  our  religious  teachers  have  too 
much  thought  of  as  "sacred  poetry,"  are  really,  both  of  them, 
solid  matter-of-fact  prose  as  well ;  and  all  this  not  only  in 
the  past,  but  for  the  future  also.  For  here  in  fruit-culture, 
best  of  all  cultures,  and  with  olive-growing  first  among  them, 
we  have  not  only  a  main  clue  towards  the  interpretation 
of  these  ancient  civilizations,  but  towards  their  renewal  upon 
our  [modern  spiral.  For  this  culture  we  now  see  sweeping 
from  Palestine,  with  its  Zionist  ambition  to  build  second  to 
none  among  the  world's  universities ;  and  along  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  thence  again  across  the  world,  to  fruit-grow- 
ing California,  with  its  manifold  cultural  developments,  its 
yet  vaster  and  nascent  ambitions,  to  become  a  new  and 
greater  Hellas  for  the  American  continent,  if  not  for  all 
the  wide  Pacific. 

VI 

AS  specific  illustration  of  the  need  for  regional  planning 
— and  wellnigh  world-planning — what  greater  field  for 
geotechnics  than  Afforestation  ?  We  need  not  here  recapi- 
tulate the  many  endeavors  in  progress — in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  the  ruined  Mediterranean  especially ;  yet  also  from 
Scotland  to  India,  and  back  again ;  and  similarly  in  the 
United  States,  from  great  schemes  for  the  too  largely  deso- 
lated Appalachians  to  the  admirable  educational  lessons  of 
Arbor  Day.  Assuming  these  as  known,  they  are  all  admit- 
tedly insufficient  to  cope  with  a  situation  so  manifold. 

Capital,  and  on  a  great  scale,  is  needed  for  such  task; 
and  this  has  to  be  sunk,  at  first  with  no  return,  and  then 
with  small,  say  for  ten  years  with  even  the  quicker-growing 
trees,  and  for  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  years  and  more,  for 
slower  ones.  Under  these  circumstances,  old  men  see  no 
return.  Young  men  need  all  they  have  for  their  start  in 
life;  and"  by  maturity  they  have  their  funds  fully  involved 
in  their  concerns,  and  in  ways  of  more  speedy  promise. 
Hence  many  cry  to  the  state  to  intervene,  and  this  now  and 
then  it  does,  but  with  measures  in  most  countries,  indeed 
all,  quite  inadequate.  Yet  a  government  has  no  magic 
purse;  and,  under  growing  democratic  conditions,  too  often 
but  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Let  us  therefore  face  the 
situation — that  no  ordinary  funds  are  available !  On  closer 
examination,  there  comes  into  view  one  fund,  and  that 


not  inconsiderable,  of  annual  savings  by  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  the  public,  which  are  not  invested  in  any 
highly  remunerative  returns,  though  appreciably  cumula- 
tive within  a  lifetime.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  regularly 
paid  premiums  of  life-insurance.  But  what  dare  our  com- 
panies do  with  these,  save  invest  them  upon  the  best  security 
they  can  find;  and  therefore  at  comparatively  low  interest? 
One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of  this  investment,  in  fact 
the  predominant  one,  must  needs  be  in  mortgages  upon 
land :  for  they  thus  avoid  the  uncertainties,  even  risks,  of 
its  cultivation. 

Yet  is  not  this  task  of  afforestation  one — even  the  very 
one — which  may  thus  be  undertaken  ?  Suppose  we  form 
a  Foresting  Insurance  Company,  and  so  put  our  premiums 
into  trees?  They  grow  slowly,  yet  at  compound  interest, 
while  we  are  sleeping;  and  they  are  ready  to  be  cut  down 
and  realized — at  normally  increasing  values  also,  as  timber 
and  fuel  prospects  indicate — in  time  for  our  own  life-cutting 
by  the  inexorable  shears. 

True,  there  are  forest  fires,  and  blights  and  disasters  of 
many  kinds,  but  existing  forest  owners  already  insure  against 
these ;  and  so  must  we. 

The  technique  of  forestry  is  well  known:  skilled  direc- 
tion and  labor  can  readily  be  had ;  and  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  so  attractive  is  such  life.  And  this  also  of  peculiarly 
high  character;  for  the  forester,  of  all  occupations,  with  his 
long  foresight,  best  learns  the  wisdom  of  his  craft,  with  all 
its  varied  seasonal  labors,  from  planting  to  felling,  and  then 
replanting;  and  with  patient  and  thrifty  vigilance  mean- 
while. And  if  so,  is  not  all  this  an  invaluable  element  of 
insurance  ? 

Many  years  before  the  famous  "rubber-boom,"  I  had 
been  preaching  as  botanist  and  tree-lover,  yet  something  of 
rural  economist  too,  the  coming  need  of  rubber,  and  the 
desirability  of  planting  accordingly.  But  to  deaf  ears;  for 
"the  practical  man"  was  not  practical  enough :  and  when 
in  this  case  he  did  come  to  act,  it  was  in  haste  of  speedy 
returns. 

Our  forestry,  then,  as  insurance,  begins  with  family  fi- 
nance, at  one  end ;  yet  it  is  also  regional  development  at  the 
other.  As  such,  it  is  in  principle  a  substantial  economic 
interest,  to  be  regulated  and  guarded  by  governments.  But 
if  so,  here  is  another  social  element  of  security:  so  with  all 
this  why  should  not  its  policies  be  esteemed  and  come  into 
demand  as  have  those  of  older  companies,  on  their  existing 
business  basis?  Ordinary  insurance  reports  are  after  all 
not  very  interesting  reading;  but  ours  would  have  cheering 
photo-blocks  of  its  forests  in  growth :  and  it  might  even 
encourage  its  shareholders  to  come  and  see,  and  camp,  in 
their  own  property,  of  pines,  oranges  or  oil-palms,  as  their 
travel  might  allow.  Surely  these  are  forms  of  advertising 
more  interesting  than  can  be  mere  ordinary  print ;  and  cal- 
culated to  make  new  agents,  interested  in  the  propaganda, 
and  not  solely  in  their  commissions? 

So  far  we  have  been  outlining  this  scheme  towards  af- 
forestation as  a  new  and  separate  undertaking:  but  may 
we  not  also  incite  the  existing  insurance  companies  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  begin  experimenting  for  themselves  ? 

Enough  however  of  this  illustration ;  for  this  is  not  a 
prospectus,  but  an  example  of  the  thesis  of  these  papers ; 
that  of  the  coming  in  of  survey  and  service,  of  geography 
and  geotechnics  along  lines  of  constructive  individual  and 
social  action,  and  towards  turning  declines  and  falls  into 
renewing  rise. 
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Driving  safely 
into  Brattleboro 


FEW  years  ago  we  guided  a  pro- 
testing Ford  across  the  Green 
Mountains  and  down  the  steep  hills  in- 
to Brattleboro  just  as  the  disappearing 
sun  was  transforming  that  old  town  in- 
to a  city  of  delight.  There  was  the 
clean  smell  of  recent  rain  in  the  streets 
which  were  filled  with  self-respecting, 
reserved  New  England  women  going 
home  from  work.  Blue  serge  skirts, 
the  last  of  the  shirt  waists,  and  such 
complexions  as  long  hours,  ill  health  and  inferior  cooking 
had  left  them ;  for  never  a  rice  grain  had  been  powdered  to 
whiten  their  skins  and  never  a  cochineal  bug  had  died  to 
make  them  red.  They  were  as  startling  a  contrast  to  a 
crowd  of  New  York  city  working  women  as  could  well  be 
— a  far  more  somber,  plainer  and  less  joyous  group,  Anglo- 
Saxon  almost  to  a  woman !  And  yet  the  glamor  of  the 
sun  shining  on  the  wet  streets,  gilded  it  all  and  we  propelled 
the  Ford  up  out  of  Brattleboro  the  next  morning  feeling  that 
we  were  leaving  a  lovely  spot  where  life  went  easily. 

Thomas  Thompson,  riding  into  Brattleboro  from  Bos- 
ton some  fifty  years  earlier,  had  left  the  town  with  no  such 
illusions.  He  and  his  young  wife,  who  refused  to  entrust 
themselves  to  such  precarious  means  of  transportation  as 
railroads  and  steam  boats,  made  long,  slow,  safe,  trips  in 
their  carriage  through  the  country  from  Boston  and  later 
from  New  York  city.  Among  the  places  they  visited  were 
Rhinebeck,  New  ^  ork,  and  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  To 
these  two  beautiful  towns  Mr.  Thompson  was  generous. 
He  died  in  1869  and  directed  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  the  income  from  his  fortune  should  be  used — 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  poor  seamstresses,  needle  women 
and  shop  girls  who  may  be  in  temporary  need  from  want  of 
employment,  sickness  or  misfortune  in  the  towns  of  Brattle- 
boro. Vermont  and  Rhinebeck.  Dutches?  County.  New  York.  . 
.  .  it  being  my  wish  that  the  f«nd  shall  be  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  suddenly  needy  whether  from  casualty,  impru- 
dence or  improvidence.  I  direct  that  there  shall  be  as  speedy 
action  taken  upon  all  applications  as  may  be  consistent  with 
ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  alleged  need  of  assistance. 
Mr-.  Thompson  survived  her  husband  thirty  years. 
A  Legacy  to  Wage-Earning  Women,  the  record  of  what 
has  been  done  with  that  part  of  the  fund  spent  in  Brattle- 
boro during  the  past  quarter  century  by  Lucile  Eaves  and 
associates  is  about  to  be  published  by  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston.  This  report  is  two  things :  the  rather  startling  pro- 
jection of  the  modern  industrial  situation  against  the  back- 
ground of  tradition  ;  and  the  most  complete  survey  I  know  of 
all  the  women  in  all  the  occupations  in  one  place. 

In  1869  America  was  still  held  in  the  pioneer  tradition 
that  there  could  only  be  temporary  economic  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  those  who  were  both  honest  and  industrious, 
and  that  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  through  the 


wise  application  of  charity-  The  evils  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son saw  were  very  real  and  very  terrible,  and  in  the  stage 
of  social  experience  of  that  time  there  was  no  immediate 
way  of  meeting  them  except  through  philanthropy.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  he  was  specially  concerned  for  the 
seamstresses  and  needlewomen  because  during  the  sixties 
one  in  five  of  the  working  women  in  New  York  state  and 
one  in  eight  in  Vermont  were  in  the  needle  trades,  and 

The  ranks  of  the  seamstresses  were  recruited  by  many  who 
found  themselves  "suddenly  needy"  because  of  the  sacrifices 
demanded  by  the  Civil  War,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  the  ruthless  "sweating"  to  which  the  inexperienced 
workers  were  subjected.  One  petition  complains  that,  while 
the  Federal  Government  paid  $1.75  a  dazen  for  making  shirts 
for  the  army,  the  contractors  sublet  this  work  to  women  at 
$1.00  a  dozen.  When  it  is  remembered  that  but  few  women 
had  sewing  machines  in  those  days  and  that  clothing  was  made 
with  laborious  hand  stitching,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unfortunate  women  who  sought  this  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living  for  themselves  and  dependents. 

The  first  national  labor  conference  convened  in  Balti- 
more in  1866:  "Resolved  that  we  pledge  our  individual  and 
undivided  support  to  the  sewing  women  and  the  daughters 
of  toil  in  this  land  and  would  solicit  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion, knowing  as  we  do,  that  no  class  of  industry  is  so  much 
in  need  of  having  their  conditions  ameliorated  as  the  fac- 
tory operatives,  sewing  women,  etc.  of  this  country." 

It  is  not  quite  so  clear  why  Mr.  Thompson  should  have 
been  so  much  concerned  about  the  shop  girls  for  there  were 
at  that  time  only  2,387  in  the  whole  state  of  New  York  and 
only  sixteen  in  Vermont,  but  so  the  legacy  was  left — just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rush  of  women  into  this  and  other 
forms  of  wage  earning,  and  just  as  the  new  methods  of 
combatting  poverty  were  being  inaugurated  in  London,  by 
the  Charity  Organization  movement.  These  two  things  have 
changed  the  situation: 

Thus  fifty-five  years  after  the  bequest  was  made,  there  are 
but  few  women  in  the  two  towns  of  Brattleboro  and  Rhine- 
beck  whose  conditions  of  work  resemble  even  in  a  slight  degree 
those  of  the  poor  seamstresses  and  needL-  women  who  aroused 
Mr.  Thompson's  sympathies  during  the  hard  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War.  Yet  the  fear  of  "temporary  need  from 
want  of  employment,  sickness  and  misfortune,"  continues  to 
darken  the  lives  of  the  women  who  make  garments  with  the 
help  of  power  machinery,  who  serve  at  the  counters  of  stores, 
who  operate  typewriters  and  adding  machines,  or  tend  long 
rows  of  spindles  and  looms. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  attack  on  social  problems 
that  this  survey  of  Brattleboro  was  made.  It  begins  with 
an  inquiry  of  where  the  modern  working  women  of  Brattle- 
boro come  from,  what  their  working  conditions  are,  whether 
they  get  enough  to  live  on,  and  what  sort  of  "temporary 
need"  has  made  them  ask  help  of  the  fund.  The  study 
covers  1,067  women — practically  all  there  are  in  the  town. 

Of  four  hundred  and  eighty  the  birth  place  is  known. 
Less  than  one  fifth  were  born  in  Brattleboro,  one  third  came 
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from  other  parts  of  Vermont,  another  third  from  the  other 
New  England  states  and  about  one  eighth  were  foreign  born, 
chiefly  in  Canada  and  Ireland.  Little  outside  New  England 
has  come  into  the  town  but  much  that  was  valuable  in  the 
native  stock  has  gone  away.  "The  offspring  of  the  older 
families  have  sought  the  greater  business  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  great  cities,  or  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
adventure  have  gone  forth  to  help  in  the  development  of  the 
West."  And  this  outpouring  of  the  native  born  has  left  in 
Brattleboro,  as  in  so  many  of  the  industrial  cities  of  New 
England,  a  preponderance  of  women — rising,  falling,  but 
always  there. 

"When  the  economic  history  of  the  old  industrial  com- 
munity is  reviewed,  it  is  evident  that  its  business  prosperity 
has  become  increasingly  dependent  on  the  service  of  its  women 
citizens.  Since  women  usually  are  more  thrifty  and  con- 
servative than  men,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  modest  compensations  and  more  restricted  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  business  of  these  small  towns." 

WHY  do  they  go  then?       Work  in  Brattleboro  is  of 
about   the   same   kinds   offered   to   women    in   other 
places.     Beatrice   McConnell   who  made  that   part  of  the 
survey  relating  to  wages  gives  the  answer. 

Through  the  courteous  cooperation  of  the  business  men  of 
the  town,  we  were  permitted  to  copy  complete  payroll  records, 
for  the  year  1921  of  all  women  employes.  Brattleboro  women 
are  hampered  by  great  irregularity  of  employment.  Only  one 
woman  out  of  four  worked  49  weeks  or  more  out  of  the  year 
.  .  .  one  woman  out  of  eight  worked  less  than  four  weeks 
during  the  year.  .  .  .  The  total  amount  earned  in  1921  by 
these  1,067  Brattleboro  women  was  $507,724,  giving  them  a 
per  capita  average  income  of  $478.  The  more  highly  trained 


or  skilled  women  received  but  slightly  higher  incomes  than 
those  of  the  unskilled  occupations.  The  teachers  showed  the 
highest  average  of  $892  with  clerical  workers  next  at  $643. 
The  very  low  average  of  factory  workers,  $372,  undoubtedly 
was  due  to  their  great  irregularity  of  employment.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  overall  factory,  which  paid  the  highest 
average,  $526,  was  the  one  union-organized  shop  in  the  town. 
Nurses,  domestics  and  sales  women  all  averaged  between  $416 
and  $490,  and  the  women  included  in  the  miscellaneous  occu- 
pations had  a  yearly  average  of  about  $600.  .  .  .  Analysis 
of  the  individual  schedules  showed  that  living  expenses  were  not 
correspondingly  low.  ...  If  we  assume  that  their  living 
conditions  were  not  radically  different  from  those  of  women 
employed  in  Massachusetts,  some  estimate  may  be  made 
whether  their  earnings  were  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
living  and  leave  a  small  margin  of  savings  for  support  in  old 
age  by  use  of  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission.  During  the  years  1920 — 1921  .  .  .  the  average 
for  fifteen  decrees  was  $13.92  a  week  which  would  have  yielded 
an  income  of  $723.84  for  women  employed  through  the  entire 
52  weeks  of  the  year.  ...  It  is  probable  that  two  out  of 
three  of  the  employed  women  of  Brattleboro  failed  to  earn 
enough  to  cover  the  minimum  cost  of  living. 

The  careless  and  wasteful  use  of  this  indispensable  labor  force 
must  result  in  decreased  industrial  efficiency  and  in  the  creation 
of  complex  social  and  economic  burdens  which  could  not  be 
carried  successfully  by  a  charitable  endowment  many  times  as 
great  as  the  Thompson  legacy. 

Over  $2OO,OOO  dollars  of  this  legacy  was  used  in  Brat- 
tleboro between  1901  and  1923,  for  the  "immediate  relief" 
of  about  five  hundred  women. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  about  one  third  of  the  women 
of  Brattleboro  who  have  passed  their  fourteenth  birthday  en- 
gage in  some  sort  of  gainful  employment  though  many  of  them 
do  not  work  continously.  Then  the  numbers  who  have  been 
entitled  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  claim  assistance  from 
the  Thompson  legacy  have  ranged  from  760  to  1,000.  If  we 
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omit  70  women  who  received  no  assistance  but  small  vacation 
grants  of  free  board  or  transportation  to  the  Vacation  House 
then  we  have  430  women  who  at  one  or  more  crises  during 
the  past  twenty  years  found  it  difficult  without  assistance  to 
obtain  what  they  considered  necessary-  for  themselves  or 
dependents. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  all  direct  relief  given  was  made  nec- 
essary by  the  poor  health  of  the  women.  Only  one  in  six  of 
those  who  sought  aid  confessed  to  good  or  fair  health. 

That  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent  were  helped  because 
they  were  not  earning  enough  to  live  on  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  evidently  living  on 
less  than  enough  for  efficiency  and  that  they  were  helped 
by  relatives  or  friends.  That  only  3  per  cent  applied  for  aid 
because  they  had  others  dependent  on  them  in  a  town  where 
most  women  contribute  to  the  support  of  others,  is  another 
incredible  thing,  and  that  less  than  8  per  cent  applied  be- 
cause they  couldn't  get  work  is  more  amazing  still.  A  few 
women  asked  for  aid  to  pay  for  special  training  to  fit  them 
for  better  positions,  others  so  that  they  could  be  admitted 
into  homes  for  the  aged,  nineteen  were  helped  to  pay  funeral 
expenses.  The  whole  record  is  the  account  of  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  social  emergencies  which  the  community  as  a 
whole  has  not  attended  to  ...  .low  wages,  irregular 
work,  ill  health,  dependent  and  often  subnormal  relatives, 
death. 

THERE  is  one  part  of  the  report  that  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  those  who  still  hold  the  ideals  pre- 
valent at  the  time  when  the  bequest  was  made.  It  is 
the  investigation  of  Elizabeth  Rowe  into  the  condition 
of  the  children  of  those  mothers  who  go  to  work  in  the 
town. 

It  is  quite  surprising  to  discover  that  30  per  cent  of  these 
children  of  working  mothers  are  above  the  average  in  their 
school  grades  for  their  ages,  32  per  cent  are  normal  in 
their  school  progress,  i.  e.  are  in  grades  which  would  be  reached 
by  entering  school  at  seven  years  of  age  and  making  a  grade 
each  year.  The  majority  of  the  retarded  are  behind  only  one 
year.  There  in  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  cross  section  of 
these  children  of  working  mothers  are  not  like  other  children : 
therefore  among  the  retarded  group  are  those  who  fall  behind 
because  the  school  curriculum  does  not  offer  the  training  that 
appeals  to  their  aptitudes;  and  among  the  excessively  retarded 
are  probably  those  of  the  feebleminded  type  found  in  even- 
community.  Therefore  the  mother's  employment  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  causal  factor.  ...  In  the  free  kinder- 
garten it  is  reported  that  teachers  notice  no  difference  in  the 
care  given  children  by  mothers  who  work  and  those  who  do 
not  work. 

If  we  are  to  hold  the  working  mothers  indictable  only  on 
the  charge  of  neglecting  their  children,  it  appears  that  they 
stand  as  a  whole  cleared. 

The  comparative  futility  of  gifts  of  money  for  the  relief  of 
a  special  group  in  a  community  is  one  of  the  most  striking 


revelations  of  this  study.  .  .  .  Incomes  from  eight  such 
legacies  as  that  left  by  Mr.  Thompson  would  be  required  to 
cover  the  losses  to  Brattleboro  women  during  the  year  studied 
due  to  irregular  employment. 

.  .  .  The  fact  that  two- thirds  of  the  entire  group  of  gain- 
fully employed  women  failed  to  earn  sufficient  to  cover  a  min- 
imum standard  of  living  budget  is  one  of  the  most  startling  and 
distressing  revelations  of  this  careful  study.  When  the  group 
which  supplies  the  larger  portion  of  the  services  required  for 
the  community  economic  life  is  subject  to  such  conditions,  a 
process  of  business  dry  rot  is  almost  inevitable.  An  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  earnings  of  Brattleboro 
business  concerns  might  justify  sounder  wage  policies  cannot 
be  made  from  data  collected  during  the  present  investigation. 
There  has  been  a  process  of  elimination  of  the  ambitious  and 
resourceful  which  has  left  Brattleboro  business  men  with  too 
many  rather  mediocre  employes.  This  makes  it  harder  for 
them  to  pay  standard  wages.  .  .  and  to  lower  costs  and  in- 
crease output  by  skillful  and  economical  management.  ...  it 
has  been  proved  many  times  that  the  simple  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  by  no  means  the  only  method 
by  which  wages  are  regulated. 

THERE  are  in  the  United  States  over  seven  hundred 
towns  of  similar  size  and  interests  to  Brattleboro.  This 
report  may  be  taken  as  reasonably  true  for  them  all — and  it 
covers  all  the  women  who  work  in  that  place.  There  is  no 
dodging  the  conclusion.  What  are  we  doing  about  it — we 
who  have  the  ballot?  Long  before  we  could  vote,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  who  was  delegate  of  the  Workingwomen's  Pro- 
tective Association  to  the  National  Labor  Union  convention 
of  1868,  presented  a  list  of  resolutions  which  included  the 
insistance  that  women 

learn  trades,  engage  in  business,  join  our  labor  unions  or  form 
protective  unions  of  their  own,  secure  the  ballot,  and  use  every 
other  honorable  means  to  persuade  or  force  employers  to  do 
justice  to  women  by  paying  them  equal  wages  for  equal  work 
.  .  .  that  this  congress  demand  the  application  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  to  women's  labor  in  the  various  trades  or  associa- 
tions in  which  they  are  or  may  be  employed.  .  .  .  That  we 
urge  Congress  and  all  the  state  legislators  to  pass  laws  secur- 
ing equal  salaries  for  equal  work  to  all  women  employed  under 
the  various  departments  of  government. 

Looking  over  this  able  survey  of 
the  present  conditions  in  Brattle- 
boro it  seems  fair  to  ask  what  we 
are  doing  to  improve  them.  Mr. 
Thompson  driving  safely  out  of  Brat- 
tleboro made  a  practical  effort  to 
change  things  in  the  only  way  possible 
at  that  time — but  we,  armed  with  the 
vote,  have  not  made  effective  any  social 
provisions  against  the  disasters  of  sick- 
ness, unemployment,  low  wages  or  old 


age. 

And  it  isn't  because  we  don't  know 
how ! 


Reluctantly 
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'HIS  is  the  neoteric  number  of  Letters  &  Life. 
Perhaps,  that's  a  real  word.  It  was  left  on 
our  door-step  by  a  cross-word  puzzle  .  .  . 
you  know  these  bar  sinister  offspring  of 
some  casual  alliance  between  respectable 
horizontals  and  a  flighty  vertical.  All  the 
neighbors  are  quite  correct  (they  check  out),  but  leave 
something  quite  impossible  behind  them. 

"It  might  be  'neurotics',"  smiles  Penelope,  pensive.  "The 
definition  says  'moderns'."  You  frown  at  her  feline  in- 
eptitude. Your  school  Greek  stirs  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
subconscious.  "Neo — neo — why,  neo  means  'new'."  But 
Penelope  interrupts.  Interruption  is  the  very  essence  of 
helpfulness  in  puzzles.  "And  'terics'  is  an  affix  meaning 
being  one,  like  hysterics,  y'  see,  which  means  having  a  fit" 
"What  has  hysterics  got  to  do  with  this  word?"  I  began 
testily,  and  paused.  Penelope's  philology  is  remarkable.  Six 
months  ago  she  would  have  cut  an  affix  dead  on  the  Avenue. 
Now  .  .  .  well,  neoterics  might  prove  useful.  It  sounds  right 
(a  great  quality  in  a  word) — why  risk  learning  its  past  in 
the  dictionary?  Dictionaries  are  so  frank,  even  abridged 
dictionaries.  We  adopted  the  little  boy.  For  Penelope  and 
me,  neoterics  means  Moderns. 

Not  that  I  know  anything  about  Moderns,  with  a  capital. 
Nor  antiques.  I  am  distinctly  middle-aged  and  middle  class. 
But  I  do  know  that  a  Modern  must  be  able  to  tell  a 
revolution  when  he  sees  one:  he  measures  progress  by 
r.  p.  m. — revolutions  per  minute.  So  I  have  been  seeking 
revolutions. 

A  pinkish  person  told  me  Processional  by  John  Howard 
Lawson  at  the  Theatre  Guild  was  revolutionary.  It  isn't. 
It  is  simply  ripping  .  .  .  the  best  play  I  have  seen  this  year. 
It  is  gay  satire,  brutal  truth,  whimsical  poetry,  and  sweep- 
ing imagination.  It  belongs  in  the  class  of  Liliom  and  The 
Insect  World — praise  enough.  Here  are  slabs  and  slices 
and  glints  of  American  life,  kaleidoscopic,  full  of  overtones, 
chequered  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  threatening  always  to 
deliquesce,  but  never  failing  to  weave  themselves  into  a 
texture  so  taut  and  fascinating  that  we  sit  breathless  with 
wonder.  The  great  American  novel  seems  to  have  fizzled, 
but  Processional  is  like  to  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  the  great 
American  play. 

The  joy  of  Processional  it  that  it  lives  up  to  its  name — 
an  honesty  not  achieved  by  much  of  our  art.  It  marches, 
dances,  stumbles,  falls,  backslides,  and  turns  flip-flops.  It 
is  a  slow  movie  of  America  done  in  colors  from  an  airplane 
bound  for  Mars.  Maybe  it  is  revolutionary — at  least  in 
this,  you  never  know  what  to  expect  next.  After  the  pat- 
tern, pattern,  pattern  of  our  average  plays — even  by  O'Neill, 
it  is  a  glorious  feeling  not  to  know  what  is  coming  next. 
For  instance  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  comes  galumphing  after  a 
•man.  He  grabs  the  mask  off  a  pursuer.  There  stands  the 


comedy  Jew  of  the  piece.  They  pursue  this  cuckoo,  and 
he  plucks  off  a  mask.  Lo,  it  is  the  jazz  Negro  of  the  piece ! 
The  Klan  goes  into  executive  session  in  a  parody  as  silly 
and  as  delightful  as  a  college  initiation. 

Mr.  Lawson's  boisterous  burlesque  with  its  jazz  tempo 
is  always  near  the  granite  of  life — and  at  moments  the 
sunshine  on  the  rocks  gives  us  a  sense  of  poetry  and  spiritual 
struggle  that  moves  beyond  sermons.  Whenever  the  re- 
porter and  Sadie  Cohen  the  silly  little  flapper  meet  some 
transfiguration  occurs.  She  wants  to  "be  a  movie  queen 
and  have  a  bushel  of  diamonds  and  get  a  million  letters." 
"Call  me  something— call  me — Desdemona!"  "Desdemona 
—little  flower  of  the  smoke,"  he  whispers.  And  a  moment 
later,  he  adds:  "Here,  now,  cut  this  out.  I  am  a  respect- 
able middle-class  citizen  and  must  frown  on  passion."  It 
would  take  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  six  analyses  of  the  telephone- 
book  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Lawson's  alleged  neoterism  hasn't  hurt  him.  He 
gave  us  our  first  view  of  "expressionism" — for  he  had  some- 
thing to  express.  Penelope  had  one  of  her  silly  intuitions 
about  Processional.  "It  isn't  cynical,"  quoth  she.  "It's 
too  modern  for  that.  The  very  latest  generation  is  so 
amazed  at  life,  the  unruly  power  of  it  and  the  giant  po- 
tencies, that  it  sits  at  life's  feet  in  child-like  wonder.  It's 
getting  a  Renaissance  freshness  of  view.  Mr.  Lawson  is 
humble,  not  cynical,  and  so  can  be  joyous." 

Mr.  Joyce's  Exiles  drove  The  Little  Clay  Cart,  a  Hindu 
poem-fantasy,  off  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  stage — a 
sorry  exchange.  For,  Exiles  is  not  modern,  humble,  or  joyous. 
It  is  out-moded,  bumptious  and  cerebral.  It  deserves  the 
ancient  label — "erotic,  neurotic,  and  tommy-rotic."  I  didn't 
take  Penelope  (Mr.  Joyce  was  intimate  with  Ulysses,  you 
remember)  but  a  young  person  ...  as  interpreter.  The 
young  person  was  game,  but  found  the  seat  just  as  hard  as 
I  did.  There's  no  drama,  just  amateur  psychiatry,  intermin- 
ably vocal,  vocal  as  a  treatment  at  a  psychoanalyst's.  The 
psychiatric  drama  is  inevitable  (don't  you  often  envy 
doctors  the  tales  they  must  hear?),  and  in  fact  Broadway 
is  seeing  a  play  called  The  Complex  now,  but  will  we  ever 
be  moved  or  uplifted  by  sick  people?  These  exiles  are  sick, 
sicker  than  Hamlet,  yet  Mr.  Joyce  makes  them  talk  about 
"love"  and  "friendship"  as  if  they  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  One  sick  soul  may  be  the  tragic  motif  of  a 
great  play,  but  a  stageful  is  merely  clinical.  Mr.  Joyce's 
formula  is  simple,  but  deadly.  There  are,  of  course,  two 
sexes.  Two  pair  of  these  make  four.  By  mathematics  then 
four  triangles  are  possible.  And  they  can  talk  in  monolog, 
duolog,  triolog,  and  quadrupedulog.  They  can,  and  do.  One 
male  can  stand  for  bodily  love  and  one  for  spiritual  love ; 
females,  ditto.  Add  one  assignation  and  one  kiddie.  Exiles 
is  the  answer.  But  what's  the  question  ? 

I'd  like  to  stage   his  audience.     Psychiatry  would  pene- 
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trate  them  like  x-rays.  The  poseurs  would  uncover  their 
stigmata  of  ignorance;  the  intelligenzia  confess  their  su- 
pressed  morals;  the  naughty  make  plain  their  naughtiness 
and  the  vain  their  vanity;  and  the  bored  give  vent  to  a 
choral  yawn.  For  most  of  us  are  secretly  bored.  People 
don't  go  to  sex  plays  because  they  find  sex  interesting,  but 
because  they  have  found  it  dull.  They  hope  to  learn  here 
the  secret  of  which  everybody  whispers,  and  nobody  tells. 
But  Mr.  Joyce  is  right  in  one  thing:  there  is  drama  in 
talk.  I  accept  that  neoteric  doctrine,  but  none  of  their 
fumblings  have  caught  the  trick  of  staging  words  yet. 
Words,  in  the  long  run  are  the  best  instrument  of  ex- 
pressionism we  have — spiritual  longings,  love  labors,  deaths 
of  illusions,  senseless  angers,  creeds,  even  glandular  antago- 
nisms, all  have  voices.  But  no  one  has  had  real  faith  in 
life  as  talk.  The  theater  has  demanded  that  we  compress, 
foreshorten,  omit,  prune,  prettify  and  sterilize.  They  have 
diddled  with  profanity  and  smut  on  the  stage  this  year.  But 
that's  adolescent.  What  we  want  are  the  slips  of  the  tongue 
that  drive  peace  out  of  a  family,  spurts  of  loose  talk  like 
blood  all  over  the  place,  idle  jests  that  suddenly  breed 
serpents  in  everybody's  heart,  the  misplaced  name  that  blinds 
like  lightning,  that  silence,  over-long  by  an  infinitesmal 
moment,  that  leaves  behind  an  enduring  suspicion.  Yes, 
there  is  a  thrill  in  talk.  Words  have  their  victories.  Vide 
cross-word  puzzles. 

Words,  Idle  Words 

ROSS-WORD  puzzles  fit  this  epistle.  They  are 
neoteric.  Fads  must  be.  They  certainly  deal  with 
letters — books  which  are  not  books,  someone  calls  them. 
They  are  life  for  the  moment  though  they  are  already  on 
the  ebb.  They  are  harmless,  but  significant.  For  fads  are 
not  lawless  any  more  than  meteors  or  the  ephemeridae  of 
summer  dusks.  They  come  at  their  appointed  time,  and  arise 
out  of  eternity.  The  tango  before  Armageddon  in  1914 
and  the  jazz  blues  of  our  Barmecide  peace  were  symbols 
not  unconcerned  with  murder  and  sudden  death.  Let  us 
look  at  these  puzzles,  sub  species  aeternitatis. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  cross-word  puzzle  was  made 
in  America.  It  deals  with  empty  words.  It  implies  vast 
reaches  of  unoccupied  time.  It  became  epidemic  in  every 
class,  age,  intelligence  level  and  calling.  The  moral  seems 
to  me  clear.  We  are  a  word-driven  nation  and  we  have  great 
vacuums  of  leisure  into  which  fads  rush  with  all  the 
abhorrence  for  emptiness  manifested  by  Nature  herself. 

This  puzzle  rage  seems  but  a  symptom  of  a  real  disease — 
the  American  preoccupation  with  words,  as  words,  regard- 
less of  reality.  You  find  it  everywhere,  and  it  governs  all 
our  ways.  Other  nations  can't  understand  our  foreign  policy 
because  they  can't  understand  this  vice.  We  won't  join  a 
"League"  of  nations,  but  we  propose  an  "Association."  We 
aren't  in  a  conference,  but  we  have  "an  observer."  We 
amend  our  very  Constitution  for  "prohibition"  and  fall  into 
a  new  license.  One  year  we  are  too  proud  to  fight,  and  the 
next  ready  to  give  till  it  hurts.  The  very  heart  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  failure  was  his  ability  to  put  into  words  what  he 
could  not  put  into  practice.  Our  foreign  relations  are  a 
game  of  words  far  more  duplicitous  than  the  conventional 
hypocrisies  of  diplomacy. 

Much  of  our  advertising  is  verbal  sleight-of-hand.  We 
don't  even  trouble  to  compare  the  words  with  reality,  or 
even  possibility.  On  opposite  pages  of  a  magazine  we  read 


claims  for  motor  cars  which  cannot  be  true  for  both  at 
once.  They  contradict  each  other.  But  this  doesn't  even 
strike  us  as  funny.  Like  Alice,  by  constant  practice,  we  can 
believe  three  impossible  things  before  breakfast.  Our  super- 
salesmen  invented  the  "talking-point" — some  minor  decora- 
tion of  a  commodity,  often  specially  added,  to  be  talked 
about — to  conceal  not  infrequently  a  lack  of  intrinsic  worth. 

We  love  slogans  because  we  love  words.  It  is  "Pike's 
Peak  or  Bust!"  but  how  few  of  us  bust!  We  do  neither  but 
yield  to  some  new  siren  whispering  "See  America  First"  or 
"Travel  with  The  Marines— Learn  While  You  Earn." 
And  what  lessons  the  marines  do  teach !  What  is  the  residual 
truth  in  Coolidge  or  Chaos,  the  Red  Peril,  100  per  cent 
American,  He  Kept  us  Out  of  War?  An  "acid  test"  is  a 
matter  of  rhetoric  with  us.  Safety  First  has  all  the  power 
of  a  real  creed  with  behind  it  a  great  propaganda  machine 
for  an  end  so  selfishly  desirable  that  it  scarce  needs  assertion. 
Yet  we  run  around  with  the  words  on  our  lips,  and  die 
from  automobiles,  homicide,  wood  alcohol,  grade-crossings. 

We  are  word-shocked.  Every  place  the  eye  seeks  rest  is 
usurped  by  a  poster  branding  some  new  banality  into  our 
brains.  Book  blurbs  prostitute  the  very  words  of  which 
the  author  in  the  book  is  supposed  to  be  the  high  priest. 
The  days  are  full  of  "conferences" — word  orgies,  from  the 
incoherent  luncheon  conference  to  the  fully  staged  "dis- 
armament" conference  in  which  we  agree  to  scrap  the 
obsolete  battleships  to  invest  in  the  scourge  of  airplanes. 
Our  Congressional  Record  is  laden  with  speeches  never 
made  urging  faiths  never  held  by  orators  whose  secretaries 
wrote  the  copy.  The  very  night  is  blatant  with  words  over 
the  precious  air.  We  are  talking  ourselves  into  a  state  of 
stupor,  making  our  wills  sleazy  and  our  minds  into  sieves, 
and  breeding  a  generation  of  lip  hypocrites.  And  on  this 
gaseous  eruption  of  words  we  propose  to  set  a  moral 
censorship — more  words! 

Is  it  wonderful  that  cross-word  puzzles  make  us  happy? 
Our  lives  are  ruled  by  two  words — "They  say  .  .  .  ." 
Words  are  nicer  than  realities.  You  can  change  the  words. 
They  can  be  erased,  synonyms  invented,  interpretations 
applied.  You  don't  even  need  the  dictionary  definition. 
Roll  your  own.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  quotes  a  wit : 
"An  optimist  is  a  man  what  prints  his  cross-word  puzzles 
in  ink."  We  make  our  facts  conform  to  our  words  so  they 
will  fit  the  black  and  white  squares.  Life  is  the  reverse. 
Words  name  facts  and  are  not  the  by-product  of  horizontal 
ignorance  and  vertical  illusion.  Hearken  to  a  sober  voice 
among  the  drunken,  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

The  thing  beneath  the  word  need  not  excite  him;  it  is  the- 
raiment  of  letters  that  he  seeks.  .  .  .  The  young  lady  who 
thought  that  to  write  was  human  but  to  spell  divine  might 
profit  by  the  new  pastime,  but  people  who  are  more  interested 
in  things  than  in  words  will  wonder,  like  the  charity  boy 
confronted  with  the  alphabet  whether  it  was  worth  going 
through  so  much  to  learn  so  little.  However,  the  nominalists 
appear  to  be  a  large,  happy,  and  busy  faction,  but  this  only 
increases  one's  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  a  family  in  which  there- 
should  be  a  lonely  realist  railing  at  all  this  quest  of  the  shy 
noun  or  the  dim  elusive  epithet. 

No,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mention  the- 
inalienable  right  to  use  words.  But  we  have  created  it.  We 
have  taken  words,  holy  words,  like  "love"  and  "marriage" 
and  crucified  them  on  silver  screens,  news  headlines, 
magazine  covers,  book  jackets,  electric  signs,  and  comic 
strips  until  they  are  meaningless.  Truth  avenges  herself  by 
leaving  us  empty.  But  there  is  still  Matthew  V,  37. 
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A  MOST  any  fine  morning  the  country  may  learn 
with  surprise  that  Chicago  has  "municipalized"  her 
street  and  elevated  railways  and  permanently  done 
away  with  private  traction  corporations,  franchises, 
service  for  profit  and  other  features  of  divided  control  of 
public  utilities.  More  extraordinary  still,  the  street  railway 
companies  and  the  bankers  who  represent  investors  in  bonds 
.and  stocks  of  these  companies  have  approved  the  proposed 
transaction  and  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  sincerely 
and  vigorously  backing  Mayor  Dever,  the  "radical,"  in  his 
municipal-ownership  policy.  Within  a  few  days  the  elector- 
ate of  Chicago  will  be  afforded  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
deciding  by  referendum  whether  LT  not  the  city  shall  buy, 
own  and  help  manage  and  operate  the  entire  system  of  in- 
tramural transportation,  surface  and  elevated,  by  electric 
power.  The  referendum  will  be  mandatory,  not  advisory, 
and  the  city  government  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the  popular 
mandate. 

The  franchises  of  the  Chicago  surface  lines  expire  in  the 
spring  of  1927.  New  franchises,  even  of  an  indeterminate 
character,  are  admittedly  out  of  the  question  as  public  senti- 
ment is  opposed  to  them,  while  the  companies  frankly  recog- 
nize that  they  could  not  finance  needed  betterments  and 
new  construction  on  a  limited  or  uncertain  franchise.  There 
is  apparently  no  alternative  save  municipal  purchase  of  the 
-system.  But — here  was  the  rub.  Chicago  has  exhausted  its 
bonding  power,  cannot  issue  additional  obligations,  nor  effect- 
ually mortgage  any  property,  under  the  state  constitution, 
and  has  no  cash  wherewith  to  buy  the  surface  systems,  whose 
present  value  is  considerably  in  excess  of  $162,000,000  and 
the  elevated  system,  priced  at  $85,000,000.  To  buy  with- 
out cash  or  a  mortgage  on  property  effectively  secured  seem- 
•ed  an  impossibility,  but  a  progressive  alderman,  a  supporter  of 
Mayor  Dever  and  an  able  lawyer,  U.  S.  Schwartz,  evolved 
a  most  ingenious  solution.  The  city  could  not  legally  borrow 
money  and  mortgage  any  property,  but  it  might  buy  the  sur- 
face lines  with  special  certificates  and  gradually  pay  off  these 
novel  and  unusual  obligations  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
lines.  Of  course,  the  present  owners  and  investors  would 
have  to  be  fully  protected ;  the  rate  of  fare  would  have  to  be 
sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  a  surplus  for  interest 
on  the  certificates  and  an  annual  installment  of  the  principal ; 
petty  politics  and  spoils  would  have  to  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  management  of  the  municipal  lines;  that  manage- 
ment would  have  to  be  efficient,  courageous  and  progressive. 
The  Schwartz  plan,  indorsed  by  Dever,  is  supposed  to  meet 
all  these  essential  requirements. 

If  the  voters  assent,  the  city  council  having  approved  the 
plan  by  a  large  majority,  the  certificates  will  be  issued 
and  taken  by  the  banks  and  the  investors  in  exchange  for 
the  present  traction  mortgage  bonds.  Title  will  pass  to  the 
city,  though  for  the  present  the  city  will  not  manage  or 
•operate  the  lines.  A  board  of  traction  control  is  to  be 


created.  It  is  to  consist  of  nine  members — three  to  represent 
the  city,  three  the  investors  and  present  owners,  and  three 
to  act  as  impartial  guides  and  friends  of  all  concerned.  The 
board  is  to  have  full  charge  of  the  lines  and  to  employ 
experts  to  operate  them.  Any  holder  of  the  Schwartz 
certificates  is  to  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  court  of 
equity  for  appropriate  measures  should  the  board  of  control 
degenerate,  play  politics,  and  in  consequence  fail  to  earn  net 
profits  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
When,  or  if,  the  board  has  redeemed  51  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  the  outstanding  Schwartz  certificates,  it  must  be 
reorganized  and  reduced  to  seven  members;  the  city  is  then 
to  appoint  four  of  the  seven  (the  neutral  element  retiring) 
and  thus  obtain  control  of  the  lines. 


IF  the  people  of  Chicago  should  reject  the  plan,  the  whole 
traction  situation  would  enter  upon  a  chaotic  phase, 
with  lawsuits,  recriminations,  receiverships  and  injunctions. 
And  there  is  much  opposition ;  the  spoils  politicians  are 
against  it ;  the  demagogues  are  against  it ;  some  sincere  radi- 
cals are  against  it  because  it  fails  to  provide  for  complete 
municipal  ownership  and  operation;  some  groups  are  against 
it  because  they  think  the  price  demanded  by  the  lines  ex- 
cessive, though  eminent  engineers  have  appraised  them  and 
declared  the  price  to  be  fair  and  moderate ;  some  are  against 
the  ordinance  because  they  dislike  street  cars  and  think  the 
motor  bus  will  soon  supercede  them;  and,  finally,  many  are 
secretly,  and  even  to  some  extent  openly,  fighting  the  trac- 
tion ordinance  because  they  are  "wet,"  hate  prohibition  and 
resent  Mayor  Dever's  determination  to  suppress  organized 
beer-manufacture  and  running,  as  well  as  defiant  bootlegging. 
The  mayor,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  "punished"  for  his 
law-enforcement  policy  in  and  out  of  season,  and  his 
traction  plan  must  fail  in  order  to  reflect  discredit  upon 
him!  This  is  a  strange  way  to  settle  a  great  public  issue, 
but  in  the  kingdom  of  cheap  and  malicious  politics  such 
paradoxes  are  not  unknown.  While  the  decisive  support  of 
the  city  council  yielded  Dever  a  remarkable  victory,  and  his 
recent  success  in  virtually  forcing  the  elevated  lines  managed 
by  Samuel  Insull,  the  leading  public  utility  organizer  in  the 
West,  into  the  scheme  adds  another  feather  to  his  cap,  the 
outcome  of  the  referendum  is  still  in  doubt. 


HE  annual  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of   Porto   Rico 
i    has  just  been  issued  to  the  public.    In  it  the  condition 
of  our  best  governed  colony,  as  it  existed   in    1924,  stands 
revealed.    Horace  M.  Towner,  the  governor,  for  more  than 
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ten  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  our 
tropical  administrators  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  job  when  he  took  up  its  responsibilities.  Of  his  past  and 
present  knowledge  he  is  fully  aware  that  Porto  Rico  is  no 
tropical  paradise.  He  is  candid  and  honest  enough  to  reveal 
many  of  his  difficulties.  This  progressive,  industrious  and 
grateful  people  are  still  a  serious  social  and  political  problem 
to  themselves  and  us.  And  this  latest  and  frankest  report 
on  the  island's  present  state  of  being  is  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  of  reminders  of  why  Porto  Rico  still  needs 
more  understanding  and  very  present  social  help  and  en- 
couragement from  the  United  States. 

While  the  report  was  being  revised  for  publication  an 
election  was  held  in  Porto  Rico.  The  insular  campaign  and 
its  results  are  very  pertinent  to  the  present  situation  and 
should  be  briefly  rehearsed  to  the  reader.  In  1920  there  were 
three  parties  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Unionists,  the  Republicans 
and  the  Socialists.  Last  summer  the  two  bourgeois  parties, 
the  Unionists  representing  the  Spanish-minded  ascendancy 
and  the  Republicans  representing  the  paramountcy  of  the 
American-minded,  formed  an  alliance  against  the  Socialists, 
who  had  polled  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  the 
1920  election.  A  small  body  of  the  Republicans  withdrew 
from  the  composite  party  and  joined  the  Socialists,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  1924  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  went 
to  the  polls  on  a  strongly  marked  labor  issue.  The  Socialists 
in  Porto  Rico,  led  by  Santiago  Iglesias,  belong  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  international  movement  and  are  affiliated  by 
personal  ties  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  this  country.  In  the 
election  of  November  5  they  were  beaten  by  a  large  majority, 
and  in  the  new  local  congress  which  is  soon  to  sit,  all  but 
3  representatives  out  of  39  and  all  but  2  senators  out  of 
19  were  returned  by  the  triumphant  coalition  of  their 
opponents. 


BL  T  labor  conditions  have  become  at  last  a  central  issue 
in  Porto  Rican  politics  and  the  report  now  before  us 
will  satisfy  some  of  those  who  are  curious  to  know  how 
this  situation  has  come  about.  It  fills  in  the  social  back- 
ground. It  explains  why  politicians  can  no  longer  divide 
in  Porto  Rico  on  artificial  issues  like  independence.  It  dis- 
closes what  some  of  the  social  conditions  are  which  have 
recast  party  divisions  along  economic  lines,  while  such  a 
trend  is  still  making  almost  imperceptible  progress  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

Last  year  was  a  good  year  in  Porto  Rico,  says  Governor 
Towner,  with  hardly  any  strikes  or  labor  troubles  and  with 
the  island's  basic  commodities  fetching  good  prices  in  the 
world's  markets.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  Porto  Rican 
people  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are  377  of  them  to 
the  square  mile,  more  than  in  any  American  state  save 
Massachusetts.  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  In  our 
eastern  states.  So  per  cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  more 
or  less  intensive  industry.  In  Porto  Rico  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  a 
•ortune  to  live  in  an  agricultural  country,  says  the 
governor,  but  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  a  misfortune  for  which 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  found  a  remedy,  for  an  over- 
crowded agricultural  population  to  have  to  sustain  itself 


under  the  semi-feudal  regime  of  large  absentee  ownership 
of  basic  crops.  That  is  the  present  state  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  matter  has  now  reached  such  a  pass  that  Governor 
Towner  admits  that  "even  with  the  full  development  of  all 
our  now  untilled  lands,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could  give  full- 
time  employment  to  all  our  people." 

The  actual  amount  of  unemployment  does  not  appear  in 
this  report.  The  governor  believes  that  it  is  "less  than  in 
most  European  countries."  But  other  statistics  bearing  on 
this  question  are  available.  Thus,  there  are  less  than  half 
as  many  farms  of  less  than  ten  acres  today  in  Porto  Rico 
as  there  were  in  1910;  the  number  of  individual  farms 
has  dropped  oft  by  about  a  third ;  and  the  area  of  farms 
of  over  1,000  acres  has  increased  by  2O  per  cent,  with 
25  per  cent  fewer  owners.  This  is  one  trend ;  here  is  an- 
other. Porto  Rico  has  produced  more  than  $2,OOO,OOO,OOO 
worth  of  wealth  under  the  twenty-five  years  of  American 
domination,  and  the  statement  is  not  seriously  contested 
that  half  of  it  has  been  exported  never  to  return.  Less  than 
two  thousand  Americans  live  in  Porto  Rico,  and  few  of 
these  are  the  actual  final  receivers  of  this  wealth.  The 
extent  to  which  the  great  bulk  crops  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
dominate  the  life  of  the  island  and  force  its  specialized  ex- 
ploitation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  amount  to 
$66,500,000  out  of  the  year's  exported  products  of 
$80,750,000,  or  more  than  83  per  cent  of  the  island's  an- 
nual foreign  commerce.  This  cycle  of  figures  may  be  led 
back  to  the  unemployment  question  by  way  of  the  state- 
ment of  a  former  director  of  the  Porto  Rican  bureau  of 
agriculture  that  three-fourths  of  the  cane  land  in  Porto  Rico 
is  now  owned  and  worked  by  three  companies  controlled  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  die  effect  this  has  wrought 
on  the  lives  of  the  people  is  that  out  of  every  ten  Porto 
Ricans  who  were  independent  farmers  ten  years  ago,  three 
of  them  are  today  landless  workers  with  a  chance,  shared 
throughout  the  island,  of  about  one  in  six  of  being  auto- 
matically out  of  work  for  several  months  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  of 
Porto  Rico  within  the  American  political  and  economic 
system  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good,  and  it  need  surprise 
no  one  that  the  urgency  of  raising  the  living  conditions  and 
increasing  the  security  of  the  mass  of  the  Porto  Rican  people 
has  called  forth  a  political  party  which  has  assumed  the 
place  of  opposition  in  the  island's  two  party  system.  The 
governor  has  every  right  to  call  attention  to  Porto  Rico's 
splendid.  i2OO-mile  road  system,  and  to  cite  the  amazing 
health  progress  which  found  the  birth  and  death  rates  alike 
at  26  per  thousand  in  1902,  and  which  has  cut  the  death 
rate  to  18  and  raised  the  birth  rate  to  37  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  One-third  of  the  island's  budget  goes  to 
schools,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  new  generation  can  read  and 
write.  These  are  splendid  services,  the  work  of  the  best 
group  of  tropical  administrators  we  have  ever  sent  abroad. 

Vet  malaria,  hookworm  and  tuberculosis  rage  fearfully 
in  this  undernourished  population,  and  almost  50  per  cent 
of  the  island's  mortality  was  the  pitiful  deaths  of  children 
less  than  five  years  of  age.  Tuberculosis,  in  spite  of  the 
campaign  waged  against  it,  actually  increased  last  year,  at 
least  in  proportion  to  the  normal  growth  of  population. 
Surely,  no  one  can  complain  that  the  municipality  of  San 
Juan  is  leading  the  way  in  rebuilding  its  working-class 
districts,  and  that  the  island  government  is  making  renewed 
efforts  to  find  land  and  sanitary  homes  for  the  people.  The 
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ne\v  development  is  that  conscious  movement  to  bring  to 
bear  the  direct  influence  of  the  dispossessed  peons  themselves 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
This  is  "independence"  in  a  much  more  practical  form,  and 
Americans  must  be  ready  to  watch  its  development  with 
increasing  sympathy  as  time  goes  on. 


FOR  more  than  a  year  the  railroad  unions  have  been  con- 
centrating their  political  influence  on  Congress  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  Howell-Barkley  bill  designed 
to  do  away  with  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Largely  because 
of  the  concerted  opposition  of  railroad  managements,  the 
last  congress  adjourned  without  bringing  the  bill  to  a  vote. 
In  the  meantime  practical  developments  are  having  the 
effect  of  sucking  the  meat  out  of  the  egg  and  leaving  the 
Board  only  the  shell  of  authority.  In  December  the  tele- 
graphers on  the  Pennsylvania  conducted  a  referendum  under 
the  Board's  supervision  to  determine  who  should  represent 
them  in  their  wage  negotiations.  Subsequently  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  the  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  a  standard  A.  F.  of  L.  union, 
had  been  elected  as  the  duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  employes  in  the  telegraph  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  should  be  so  recognized  by  the  carrier.  But 
the  Pennsylvania  refused  to  abide  by  the  election  or  to 
recognize  the  instructions  of  the  Board  and  announced  that 
it  would  continue  to  deal  with  its  telegraphers  in  accordance 
with  its  own  plan  of  employe  representation. 

On  March  2  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
the  suits  brought  by  System  Federation  No.  90  of  the  shop- 
craft  unions  to  compel  the  Pennsylvania  to  adhere  to  the 
wage  scale  fixed  by  the  Board.  They  contended  that  the 
management  had  reduced  the  wages  of  6o,ooo  shop  employes 
below  that  scale  and  asked  that  they  be  awarded  damages 
in  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  the  difference  between 
the  wages  paid  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  schedule  fixed 
by  the  Board.  In  reading  the  court's  decision,  Chief  Justice 
Taft  said  that  while  the  company  was  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Board  and  was  thus  defeating  the 
purpose  of  Congress,  the  court  did  not  think  that  Con- 
gress, while  it  might  deprecate  such  action,  intended  to 
make  it  criminally  or  legally  objectionable.  "There  is 
nothing  compulsory  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute  as 
against  either  the  company  or  the  employes,"  he  said,  "upon 
the  basis  of  which  either  acquire  additional  rights  against 
the  other  which  can  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law." 

Last  September  the  Board  declared  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Western  railroads  on  the  other,  had 
reached  a  point  threatening  "seriously  to  interrupt  inter- 
state traffic"  and  summoned  the  two  parties  to  a  hearing. 
The  brotherhoods  refused  to  appear.  They  not  only  in- 
sisted upon  negotiating  directly  with  the  Western  roads 
but  in  certain  instances  took  a  strike  vote.  The  Board  had 
recourse  to  the  courts  to  corn-pel  them  to  appear  and  not- 
withstanding their  continued  refusal  granted  a  "Christmas 
present"  to  their  members  in  the  form  of  a  wage  increase. 
The  brotherhoods  found  the  award  unsatisfactory,  con- 


tinued their  negotiations,  and  have  now  signed  with  most 
of  the  roads  agreements  which  are  in  certain  important 
respects  at  variance  with  the  Board's  award. 

Both  sides  have  developed  a  clowning  habit  of  using  the 
Board  principally  as  a  stuffed  club.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  March  2  only  confirms  its  impotence  in  major 
controversies.  Even  the  public  is  ceasing  to  take  its  pro- 
nouncements seriously.  If  it  is  not  strengthened  or  super- 
ceded  by  act  of  the  next  Congress,  it  is  likely  to  fade  into 
innocuous  desuetude. 


ON  occasion  a  report,  an  address,  a  court  decision  or  a 
state  paper  lifts  above  the  general  run  and  becomes 
a  great  footnote  in  the  scroll  of  social  history.  Such  was 
the  farewell  sermon  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  preached  on 
March  first  before  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York,  a  part  of  which  is  published  on  page  29.  The  fact 
that  a  Baptist  had  filled  the  pulpit  for  five  years  as  special 
preacher  has  been  no  more  significant  than  the  rows  of  back 
pews  which  Sunday  after  Sunday  had  been  filled  by  men 
and  women  of  all  denominations. 

The  fight  which  the  First  Church  will  again  carry  to  the 
General  Assembly  has  its  counterpart  in  unnumbered  small 
communities  where  the  Protestant  churches,  as  a  social 
force,  bury  their  talents  in  the  napkins  of  competing 
denominationalisms.  Moreover,  this  sermon  gave  some 
answers  to  the  question  whether,  should  the  church  disregard 
old  dividing  lines,  it  will  lose  its  dynamic.  The  answers  lay 
in  Dr.  Fosdick's  appeal  to  the  motivations  in  men's  lives, 
his  defense  of  growth  called  heresy,  his  charge  to  apply 
religion  to  life,  his  challenge  to  youth — and  in  the  response 
to  his  preaching  among  the  thousands  at  old  First. 


UESTIONS  involving  birth  control  have  been  put 
up  squarely  to  the  medical  profession  in  the  offer  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger  to  place  the  direction  of  the  medical 
activities  of  the  American  Birth  Control  League,  of  which 
she  is  the  director,  under  the  supervision  of  representative 
medical  organizations.  The  matter  is  under  consideration 
by  a  special  sub-committee  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  including  a  censor 
of  the  County  Medical  Society,  the  chairman  on  Birth  Regul- 
ation of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Maternal  Health  (see  The  Survey, 
March  15,  1925.)  The  American  Birth  Control  League 
receives  some  50,000  letters  of  inquiry  each  year  from  lay- 
men, and  has  had  requests  from  5,000  physicians.  It 
carries  on  clinical  research  in  contraception  by  giving  examin- 
ations and  suitable  advice  to  1,500  women  eligible  to  receive 
it  under  the  law,  and  referred  largely  through  institutions 
and  physicians.  The  offer  arises  from  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  League  that  if  the  medical  profession  will  assume  the 
teaching  and  advice  which  the  law  sanctions  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  carry  on  these  activities  under  lay 
auspices. 


Jfusbands 


EVERYTHING   a  moment 
before  had  been  peaceful — 
and  even  comparatively 
.quiet.    Perhaps  the  youngster  did 
make  a  slight  disturbance  at  play, 
but  it  was  unintentional — not  any- 
thing over  which  a  normal  father  should  hit 
the  ceiling.  Perhaps  some  remark  was  made, 
innocently  enough — but  from  the  eruption 
which  followed  it  might  have  been  criminal! 

What  is  the  cause  of  outbursts  li  ke  that  ?  Un- 
reasoning fitsof  temperon  the  part  of  men  who 
•ordinarily  are  kindly  husbands  and  fathers! 

It  isn't  often  that  overwork  is  the  cause. 
Men  are  made  for  work.  Work  leaves  the 
healthy  brain  and  healthy  body  pleasantly  re- 
laxed— not  taut  and  straining.  Responsibility 
shouldn't  fray  the  nerves.  Men  are  miserable 
without  it.  They  really  love  their  homes  and 
families. 

But  when  this  love  is  manifested  by 
periodic  explosions  over  nothing — when  any 
little  disturbance  is  a  signal  to  fly  off  the 
handle — something  is  decidedly  wrong! 

The  chances  are  that  the  man  isn't  well. 
Nerves!  He  would  be  the  first  to  deny  it, 
•of  course, 

JJ'hy  men  fly  off  the  handle 

"Never  felt  better  in  my  life!"  he  sputters- 
But  he  doesn't.  His  very  vehemence  is  in- 
dication of  the  trouble  which  is  secretly 
worrying  millions  of  men  in  America.  They 
are  fagged. They  are  wearing  out  prematurely. 
Instead  of  the  glowing  health  which  should  be 
theirs,  "  the  prime  of  life  "  finds  many  of  them 
a  burden  on  their  feet,  tired  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  it,  irritable, 
exacting,  pessimistic.  They  are  not  "sick," 
no;  but  certainly  they  are  not  well. 

And  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  reasons  are 


these:  they  neglect  erercise,  they  don't  get 
enough  sleep;  they  shun  fresh  air;  they  eat 
too  much,  and  eat  the  wrong  things.  And 
worst  of  all,  they  unthinkingly  load  their 
systems  with  artificial  stimulants — with  drug 
stimulants — which  contribute  nothing  of  real 
value  to  their  well-being,  but  which  slowly 
and  surely  rob  the  bodyof  its  reserve  strength. 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  offender 
among  these  artificial  stimulants  is  caffein. 
It  has  no  food  value.  It  stems  to  give  new 
energy,  but  this  is  a  delusion.  Actually  it 
whips  and  goads  the  tired  nerves  to  action 
when  what  they  really  need  is  rest. 

Various  forms  of  abuse  have  resulted  in  an 
alarming  health  record  in  America.  The 
United  States  Life  Tables  for  1920  show  that 
Americar  s  pass  the  period  of  full  health  and 
vigor  at  the  age  of  31.  These  are  cold,  hard 
figures.  But  they  become  warm,  human, 
illuminating,  every  time  a  grouchy  husband 
gees  on  the  warpath  over  nothing! 

In  2,000,000  homes,  people  are  eliminating 
one  form  of  abuse  by  making 
Postumtheirregularmealtime 
drink.  It  is  allwheat, skillfully 
blended  and  roasted.  Instead 
of  caffein,  an  artificial  stimu- 
lant, it  gives  only  the  healthful 
elements  of  whole  wheat  and 
bran.  It  is  delicious! — rich, 
full  bodied,  with  the  appetiz- 
ing flavor  of  roasted  wheat. 

Here  is  a  drink  which  every 
member  of  the  family  can  en- 
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joy  together,  with  no  fear  of  sleep- 
lessness, ragged  nerves,  headache, 
indigestion — with    no    sign    of    a 
grouch!  Made  with  hot  milk  in- 
stead of  the  usual  boiling  water,  it 
is  the  ideal  drink  for  children,  too. 
The  first  essential  toward  health,  perhaps, 
is  the  selection  of  food  which  builds  up,  in- 
stead of  tearing  down.  Postum  is  not  a  cure- 
all — but  it   is  one   easy  step  in  the  right 
direction!  We  have  arranged  a  thirty-day  test 
which  has  meant  much  in  the  life  of  many 
a  man. 

To  make  this  test,  get  Postum  at  your  gro- 
cer's— or  accept  the  offer  of  Carrie  Blanchard, 
famous  food  demonstrator. 

Carrie  BlanckareTs  Offer 

"I  want  you  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of 
Postum.  I  want  to  start  you  out  on  your  test 
by  giving  you  your  first  week's  supply,  and 
my  own  directions  for  making  it.  You  will  be 
glad  to  know,  too,  that  Postum  costs  much 
less  per  cup. 

"Will  you  send  me  your  name  and  address? 
Tell  me  which  kind  you  prefer — Instant 
Postum  or  Postum  Cereal  (the  kind  you  boil). 
I'll  see  that  you  get  the  first  week's  supply 
and  my  personal  directions  right  away." 


FREE  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


Dostum  is  made  by  the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  also  makers  of 
Post  Toasties  (Double-thick  Corn  Flakes),  Post's  Bran  Flakes  and  Grape-Nuts,   Your  grocer  sells 
Postum  in  two  forms.    Instant  Postum,  made  in  the  cup  by  adding  boiling  water,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  drinks  in  the  world  to  prepare.   Postum  Cereal  is  also  easy  to  make,  but  should  be  boiled  ' 
30  minutes. 


POSTUM  CEE.EAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.              Sanuj  4-JS 
I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum.  Please  send  me, 
without  cost  or  obligation,  the  first  week's  supply  of 

K-  BTAKT  Pmrnm  n  Cluck 

Nam* 

Posrv*  CEHEAL              D  ~JT  "* 

.  "-     fT 

StTT^t 

City 

State 

In  Canada,  address  CANADIAN  Posrof  CEREAL  Co.,  Ltd. 
45  Front  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ontario     • 

(In  ansisering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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ROCKEFELLERS,  INC 

(Continued 


connection  or  supposed  connec- 
tion with  "Standard  Oil"  are 
too  obvious  to  require  com- 
ment) will  make  this  uncon- 
ventional attitude  easier  to  understand.  No  government  relishes 
the  merit  which  foreigners  acquire  in  relieving  their  people — as 
Mr.  Hoover  found  when  he  began  his  child-feeding  in  Belgium 
and  still  more  when  the  American  Relief  Administration  went 
into  Russia.  If  a  government  is  going  to  take  over  completely 
a  job  of  public-health  work  in  the  end,  it  is  not  good  sense  to 
put  it  in  the  position  of  second  fiddle  in  the  beginning.  And 
any  tactless  or  premature  celebration  of  the  part  played  by 
foreign  philanthropy  may  defeat  the  end  aimed  at  and  stop  the 
work  altogether.  One  is  told,  for  example,  of  an  interview 
given  out  to  our  own  ship-news  reporters  by  a  doctor  just 
returning  from  work  in  a  tropical  country.  Much  had  been 
accomplished;  the  reporters  wrote  enthusiastically  and  did  not 
belittle  the  work  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  interview  was 
promptly  cabled  back  to  the  country  where  the  work  was  going 
on  and  all  but  stopped  it  altogether! 

Then  again,  research-workers  of  the  type  engaged  in  some 
of  the  Rockefeller  investigations,  men  who  toil  patiently  to- 
ward some  obscure  and  half-suspected  end,  cloistered  in  their 
laboratories  like  so  many  mediaeval  monks,  have  an  inevitable, 
if  sometimes  rather  over-sensitive,  dread  of  trusting  their 
esoteric  material  and  terms  to  more  or  less  slap-dash  and  il- 
literate laymen.  There  are  lingering  traces,  also,  here  and 
there,  of  an  earlier,  somewhat  hardshell,  Baptistry-and-business 
day,  in  which  comparatively  little  concern  was  given  to  the 
mere  public.  One  gentleman,  for  example,  long  associated 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  with  whom  I  endeavored  to  have  a 
talk,  declined  with  the  explanation  that  any  such  discussion, 
further  than  that  found  in  the  regular  annual  reports,  could 
only  do  harm  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son  and  "the  ulti- 
mate historic  estimate  of  both."  Such  rather  excessive  qualms, 
it  should  be  explained,  are  not  shared  by  those  now  most 
actively  engaged  in  administering  the  Rockefeller  boards.  Aside 
from  the  hesitations  mentioned  above,  for  which  there  is  a 
reason  I  found  them  glad  to  assist  in  every  way  in  such  a 
survey  of  their  work  as  this. 

[""'HERE  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  the  long  and  fascinating 
A  story  of  the  human  and  scientific  sides  of  the  International 
Health  Board's  campaigns  beginning  with  our  own  South  and 
extending  to  the  farthest  Orient  and  including  such  dramatic 
accomplishments  as  the  practical  stamping  out  of  yellow  fever 
in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  There  have  been  heroes 
and  martyrs  in  it,  as  well  as  years  of  patient  scientific  work 
and  the  spending  of  nearly  two  millions.  Even  the  fish  have 
helped! 

One  reads  with  a  curious  sort  of  anthropomorphic  kinship 
of  the  various  sorts  of  small  fish  set  to  eating  mosquito  larvae 
out  of  barrels  and  cisterns  in  the  steamy  backyards  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Guayaquil — how  this  one  was  so  lively  that  he 
would  jump  three  feet  in  the  air  to  escape,  how  another  had 
more  repose  of  manner  but  was  too  expensive ;  how,  when 
used  in  ponds  and  lakes,  "top-feeders"  are  better  here  and 
"bottom-feeders"  there,  and  the  little  fish  must  look  out  for 
the  big  fish,  and  even  the  mosquito  larvae,  "seem  to  sense 
the  approach  of  a  foe — probably  from  the  agitations  of  the 
water,  which  act  on  their  sensitive  mouth  hairs — and  they 
will  sham  death  or  escape  detection  by  concealing  themselves 
between  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  or  other  flotage."  And 
one  cannot  refrain  from  saluting,  that  "single  despised  catfish," 
mentioned  on  page  92  of  the  1923  report,  who  "kept  a  shallow 
well  in  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  clear  of  mosquito  larvae  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  earned  the  frying  pan  for  his  pains  when 
the  well  was  finally  closed  and  a  pump  installed!  ..." 

Yellow  fever,  which  used  to  come  as  far  north  as  S't.  Louis 
and  was  feared  now  and  then  even  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
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has  been  practically  wiped  out 
from  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  and  from  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  The  ma- 
laria-mosquito wanders  farther  afield  than  the  yellow  fever 
mosquito,  lays  its  eggs  in  marshes  and  ponds  as  well  as  in  con- 
tainers close  to  human  beings,  and  the  fight  against  malaria 
is  correspondingly  more  dispersed  and  difficult.  The  Rocke- 
feller demonstrations  have  proved,  nevertheless,  that  in  most 
neighborhoods  in  the  United  States  at  least,  a  comprehensive 
and  persistent  campaign  can  wipe  out  malaria  at  a  cost  to 
each  citizen  of  the  neighborhood  of  from  45  cents  to  $1.00  a 
year. 

The  job  of  bringing  a  community  up  to  a  satisfactory  state 
of  health  might  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  is  to 
settle  such  fundamentals  as  a  good  water  supply;  the  second 
to  fight  the  big  contagions,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  hookworm, 
etc.;  the  third  to  solve  problems  of  personal  hygiene.  In  the 
second,  the  public-health  officer,  a  comparatively  new  official 
in  all  but  the  best-ordered  neighborhoods,  comes  in;  in  the 
third,  the  public-health  nurse.  The  functions  of  both  are 
little  understood  by  most  people  and  this  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Board  has  much  work  ahead  of  it. 

Health  officers  are  appointed,  as  everybody  knows,  for  more 
or  less  political  reasons,  and  it  is  generally  thought  sufficient 
even  in  the  largest  cities,  if  the  appointee  has  had  an  ordinary 
medical  education.  How  inadequate  this  may  be,  the  Board 
points  out  in  its  list  of  subjects  included  nowadays  in  a  public- 
health  curriculum: 

(i)  micro-organisms  and  various  parasites,  animals  and  insects, 
that  cause  or  transmit  disease;  (2)  resistance  and  immunity,  in- 
cluding vaccines  and  serums;  (3)  sanitation;  (4)  technical  meth- 
ods of  controlling  communicable  disease;  (5)  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology of  hygiene,  including  nutrition  and  health  habits;  (6)  mentaf 
aspects  of  disease,  delinquency  and  feeblemindedness;  (7)  legal' 
relations  of  sanitations  and  hygiene;  (8)  maternity  and  child 
hygiene;  (9)  collection  and  interpretation  of  statistics  of  births, 
deaths  and  sickness;  (10)  methods  of  organizing  and  administer- 
ing health  work. 

In  addition  to  this  theoretical  training,  a  proper  health  officer 
should  have  had  experience  in  a  public  health  laboratory,  a 
bureau  of  vital  statistics,  baby-welfare  station,  in  the  house-to- 
house  service  of  a  sanitary  inspector  and  so  on. 

With  the  aim  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  what  is  coming 
to  be  a  new  profession,  the  Board  has  endowed  a  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  Johns  Hopkins,  has  enabled 
Harvard  University  to  reorganize  its  health  courses  into  a 
new  School  of  Public  Health,  contributed  to  institutes  of  public 
health  at  London,  Prague  and  Warsaw  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
and  to  the  health  section  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  special 
course  for  health  officers. 

Similar  aid  has  been  given  toward  the  training  of  the  pub- 
lic-health nurse.  Following  a  survey  of  nursing  education  in 
the  United  States,  the  Foundation  pledged  to  Yale  University 
in  1923  an  annual  contribution  for  five  years  toward  "an  ex- 
periment and  demonstration"  in  the  education  of  nurses.  This 
training,  is  shorter  than  the  usual  course — twenty-eight  months 
rather  than  three  years,  more  systematically  educational,  and 
includes  public-health  as  an  organic  part  of  the  course.  The 
status  and  training  of  nurses  differ  widely.  In  some  regions, 
nurses  are  scarcely  more  than  a  variety  of  servant;  in  others 
they  are  associated  with  religious  orders  and  while  their  so- 
cial status  as  "sister"  may  be  secure  and  agreeable  their  techni- 
cal training  may  be  inadequate;  in  still  others,  their  profession- 
al standing  and  responsibilities  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
of  the  physician.  The  Yale  School  is  an  experiment  in  nurse 
training  on  broad  educational  lines  with  a  view  both  to  bed- 
side care  and  public  health. 

During  1923,  the  Foundation  continued  to  help  Brazil  in  or- 
ganizing a  course  for  public-health  nurses -and  a  visiting-nurse 
service  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  loaned  the  Philippine  Government 
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a  specialist  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  public-health  nurs- 
inz;  in  China  maintained  a  nurse's  training-school  and  assisted 
a  number  of  hospitals  where  nurses  were  being  trained.  Studies 
of  nursing  education  in  Europe  were  continued,  until,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  ten  countries  had  been  examined,  and  the 
fellowship  plan  was  used  to  send  French  and  Belgian  nurses 
to  England,  a  Siamese  nurse  to  Peking,  and  to  bring  French, 
Polish.  Czechoslovak  and  Philippine  nurses  to  America  for 
further  study. 

The  Board's  cooperation  with  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  made  possible  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  international  gatherings  of  health  officials  and 
made  broader  and  more  effective  the  work  of  the  League  s 
Epidemiological  Intelligence  Service.  This  rather  terrifying 
phrase  describes  a  very  interesting  attempt  to  provide,  through 
a  monthly  bulletin,  information  about  the  existence  and  pro- 
gress of  epidemics  and  the  relative  prevalence  of  epidemic 
diseases  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  harmonize  the  stand- 
ards used  in  the  compilation  of  vital  statistics — in  short,  to 
initiate  what  might  some  day  grow  into  a  sort  of  international 
weather-bureau  of  disease.  It  is  one  activity  of  the  League 
concerning  which  there  has  been  no  criticism,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  the  comparatively  modest  appropriations  of  the 
Board  have  run  their  course,  the  usefulness  of  the  work  will 
be  so  generally  recognized  that  the  necessary  costs  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  states  represented  in  the  League. 

HELP  to  medical  education  as  such,  as  disinguished  from 
that  directed  toward  the  development  of  public-health 
officers  and  nurses,  falls,  when  it  concerns  other  countries  than 
the  United  States  or  China,  to  the  Division  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, which  was  added  to  the  Foundation  in  1919.  The 
latter  division  has  made  surveys  and  given  advice  in  some  thir- 
ty-three countries,  provided  through  its  fellowships  for  visits 
or  exchange  of  professors  and  physicians  in  a  similar  number, 
given  a  vast  amount  of  emergency  assistance  in  the  way  of 
literature  and  laboratory  supplies,  and  contributed — contingent 
on  some  plan  of  development — to  medical  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  growing  importance  of  research  work  ha.s  naturally, 
changed  standards  of  medical  school  education.  The  old- 
fashioned  proprietary  medical  schools,  in  which  physicians 
taught  a  part  of  the  time  and  practiced  the  rest  and  divided  up 
the  school's  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  adequate  in  this  country  and  are  disappearing.  A 
first-class  medical  school  nowadays  is  expected  to  have  full- 
time  professors,  who  can  devote  all  their  time  to  teaching 
without  bothering  about  keeping  up  a  practice;  suitable  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  to  offer  not  only  chemistry,  dissection  and 
medicine,  but  a  suitable  amount  of  time  for  research. 

The  surveys  carried  out  by  the  Foundation  have  shown  that 
British  ideas  of  teaching  medicine  prevail  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Empire:  French  or  Latin  customs  are  followed  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Europe,  Algeria,  Syria,  Spanish  America 
and  Indo-China:  and  German  notions  in  central  and  northern 
Europe  and  Japan.  All  three  ''schools"  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice have  their  good  points  and  are  suited  to  the  temperaments 
or  education  of  their  various  neighborhods,  and  yet  each  is 
susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  English,  for  example,  in  all  things,  medical  schools 
included,  accent  common-sense,  precedent  and  past  experience, 
just  as  the  Germans  accent  system  and  abstract  theory.  For 
the  turning  out  of  general  practitioners,  the  English  methods 
•re  said  to  be  highly  efficient.  For  the  training  of  the  spe- 
cialists more  and  more  demanded  nowadays,  their  comparative- 
ly rule-of-thumb  system  left  something  to  be  desired.  There 
was  a  place,  therefore,  for  the  contributions  made  to  several 
of  the  leading  medical  schools  of  Great  Britain — contingent, 
as  usual,  on  a  studied  plan  of  development — in  spite  of  the 
exclamation  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  British  physician  at  the 
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We  wish  to  extend  our  appreciations 
to  those  discriminating  readers  whose 
enthusiasm  for  and  recommendation  of 
a  great  novel  has  started  it  upon  an 
unusual  popular  success.  The  novel  is 

God's  Stepchildren 

By  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin 

Laurence  S  tailings  in  the  N.  Y.  World: 

"It  has  these  two  qualities  which  Aanatole 
France  demanded  of  great  fiction,  irony  and 
pity.  GOD'S  STEPCHILDREN  has  the 
quality  or  The  Way  of  All  Flesh  or  Of 
Human  Bondage,  in  its  dark,  unflinching 
grasp  of  life.  But  it  has  a  color  and  swiftness, 
and  rhythm,  a  pathos  and  mysticism,  that 
neither  Samuel  Butler's  sardonic  comprehen- 
sion nor  Maugham's  sullen  writing  achieves." 

An  unforgettable  experience  awaits  those  who 
have  not  yet  read  this  great  novel. 
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The  Greatest  Reform  in  the  World 

This  brochure  advocates  a  tax  on  property  equal  to  its  rental 
value — less  interest  and  upkeep  for  improvements. 

Such  a  tax  on  property  takes  the  ground  revenue,  leaving  only 
the  improvement  income. 

It  will  consequently  reduce  property  values  to  whatever  the  im- 
provements are  worth. 

Unimpj-oved  property  or  vacant  land  will  then  be  worth  nothing, 
and  sell  for  about  nothing,  such  holdings  becoming  practically  free. 

In  turft,  that  will  encourage  building,  lower  rents,  stimulate  culti- 
vation, start  new  enterprises  everywhere,  embolden  industry  in 
general,  extinguish  monopoly,  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  labor, 
raise  wages  and  abolish  disemployment. 

One  Dollar— MILNER  GIBSON,   Libby,   Mont. 


first  suggestion  of  such  help:  "But,  we  are  not  Hottentots!" 
The  general  policy  of  the  Division  has  been  to  help,  for 
the  most  part,  only  such  medical  centers  as  are  likely  to  make 
significant  experiments,  demonstrate  progressive  methods  or 
set  standards  which  will  have  wide  influence,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  to  give  only  part  of  the  funds,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  rest  will  be  raised  by  those  assisted;  to  assume 
no  responsibility  for  administration  or  supervision  but  simply 
to  support  plans  in  which  their  faculties  or  trustees  already 
had  faith.  Help  has  taken  the  form  of  additions  to  the  gen- 
eral endowment,  of  laboratory  equipment  or  material  for  some 
particular  department,  of  aid  to  pre-medical  education  in  un- 
developed countries,  and  of  travelling  fellowships  or  visiting 
professorships. 

.  ROCKEFELLER  has  taken  a  special  interest  in 
China,  and  a  section  of  the  Foundation,  the  China  Me- 
dical Board,  established  in  1924,  is  devoted  to  the  China  field. 
Its  aim  is  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  medical  teaching  and 
public  health  in  China,  and  the  outstanding  feature  of  its 
work,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  single  accom- 
plishments of  the  Rockefeller  millions,  is  the  Peking  Union 
Medical  College. 

This  college,  built  and  entirely  supported  by  Rockefeller 
funds,  is  an  attempt  to  set  a  Western  medical  school  of  the 
first  class  down  in  the  Eastern  scene.  And  not  merely  to  set 
it  down  there,  but  to  merge  it  in  so  far  as  may  be,  with  its 
Chinese  environment.  The  college,  started  by  missionaries 
in  1906,  was  taken  over  by  the  Board  and  completely  recon- 
structed. Externally,  one  sees  what  appears  to  be  a  Chinese 
palace,  with  roofs  of  glazed  tiles,  formal  courts,  marble  steps 
and  balustrades,  and  a  main  gate  guarded  by  archaic  lions. 
The  use  in  the  curved  roofs  of  certain  architectural  motifs 
hitherto  associated  only  with  Chinese  royalty,  carries  with  it 
a  certain  connotation  doubtless  not  lost  on  native  eyes.  Within, 
there  are  the  class-rooms,  laboratories,  clinics,  operating-rooms, 
power-plant  and  so  on  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
best  sort  of  school  in  the  West,  the  various  floors  being  set 
within  the  Oriental  frame  just  as  our  own  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies  sometimes  house  themselves  in  Greek  temples. 

The  teaching  is  in  English  and  the  seventy-eight  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  who  hold  medical  degrees  represent  thirty- 
nine  medical  colleges  in  eleven  different  countries.  Visiting 
professors  from  the  best  Western  medical  schools  come  for 
stays  of  six  months  or  a  year  and  Chinese  scientists  and  doc- 
tors are  welcomed  and  made  members  of  the  faculty  as 
fast  as  they  are  qualified  for  such  positions.  In  1923,  there 
were  53  undergraduates  in  the  regular  medical  school,  sixty 
in  the  premedical  course,  and  16  in  the  school  of  nursing. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  regular  courses  as  well  as  men. 

The  main  aim  of  the  college  is  to  provide  undergraduate 
medical  training  of  high  standard,  facilities  for  physicians  to 
take  graduate  work,  opportunities  for  research,  especially  in 
diseases  of  the  Orient,  and,  in  general,  to  extend  the  popular 
knowledge  in  China  of  the  methods  and  needs  of  modern 
medicine. 

There  are,  naturally,  special  difficulties — lack  of  well-train- 
ed Chinese  doctors,  lack  of  pre-medical  education,  local  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  the  absence  of  stable  provincial  govern- 
ments. A  school  of  this  grade  cannot  function  satisfactorily 
without  feeders  from  the  lower  levels  of  technical  education 
and  much  help  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  colleges  and  train- 
ing centers  in  China  itself  and  fellowships  have  been  provided 
for  work  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Peking  school  has  already 
become  known  as  an  important  center  and  the  scientific  papers 
by  members  of  its  staff  have  attracted  serious  attention  abroad. 

The  work  of  the  China  Medical  Board  involves  some  of 
the  political  and  social  tact  needed  in  any  successful  colonial 
policy.  Young  Chinamen  go  abroad  and  return  with  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  and  prestige  which  they  would  like  to  see  re- 
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warded  by  immediate  advancement  to  positions  of  importance 
and  responsibility.  Their  instinctive  understanding  of  the  cus- 
toms and  temperament  of  their  own  people  should  be  utilized. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  native 
will  treat  his  own  people  with  greater  consideration  than  the 
foreigner.  In  the  case  of  hospital  internes,  the  reverse  is  said 
to  be  the  case!  The  general  attitude  of  the  China  Medical 
Board  has  been  described  by  observers  as  about  midway  be- 
tween the  British  colonial  policy  and  that  pursued  by  the 
American  government  under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Harrison  in  the  Philippines,  when  pretty  much  everything  was 
turned  over  to  the  native-born.  It  has  been  compared  to 
our  Philippine  policy  under  Governor  Forbes,  who  endeavored 
to  make  human  relationships  as  friendly  as  possible  without 
surrendering  indispensable  administrative  functions.  The 
China  Medical  Board  has  spent  something  like  $15,000,000 
on  its  work  in  China  thus  far. 

OUTSIDE  the  Foundation  are  four  other  divisions  of 
the  Rockefeller  work,  the  General  Education  Board  and 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  already  mentioned,  and  two 
newer  divisions — the  International  Educational  Board  and  the 
Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial. 

The  latter,  founded  in  1918  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
has  assets  of  about  $78,000,000  and  has  spent  thus  far  about 
$14.000,000.  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  specially  interested  in 
child  welfare.  With  the  idea  that  the  fund  will  eventually 
be  applied  toward  some  fundamentally  important  work  in  fields 
kindred  to  her  interests,  elaborate  surveys  are  being  made,  in 
the  Rockefeller  fashion,  and  meanwhile  the  fund  has  been 
directed  toward  a  variety  of  more  or  less  temporary  and  ex- 
perimental objects,  and  has  sometimes  been  used  for  bits  of 
emergency  relief  which  did  not  easily  fit  into  the  programs 
of  the  older  boards.  Contributions  have  been  made  to  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  organizations,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  other  social  welfare  organizations,  and  emergency  relief 
given  to  Russia,  the  Near  East,  Japan  and  Central  Europe. 
When  the  American  Relief  Administration  was  concluding  its 
famine-relief  work  in  Russia,  for  example,  over  a  million  dol- 
lars was  turned  over  to  it  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  teachers, 
professors,  and  the  educated  townsfolk,  generally,  who  did 
not  fall  within  the  normal  A.R.A.  work.  Two  trends  of 
development  emerging  under  this  fund  have  to  do  with  child 
study  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  choice  of  ways  in  which  such  huge  funds  can  best  be 
spent  is  no  simple  matter,  and  there  is  a  certain  ironic  humor 
in  the  fact  that  the  more  a  man  is  burdened  with  wealth  the 
harder  it  is  for  him  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  mere  millionaire,  for 
instance  has  a  comparatively  easy  time  of  it.  He  can  give 
a  few  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  here  or  there  and  nobody 
objects.  It  is  a  personal  matter.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  that  he  has  enough  money,  not  merely  for  scattered, 
personal  philanthropy  but  to  "cover,"  so  to  speak,  some  whole 
field  of  altruistic  activity,  his  gifts  become  a  public  matter. 
If  he  helps  one  in  that  field,  he  is  exoected  to  help  all,  and  he 
must  constantly  be  on  the  look-out  lest  some  well-meant  gift 
will  start  an  embarrassing  precedent.  A  maternity  hospital  for 
the  Esquimos  of  upper  Greenland  might  be  a  highly  desirable 
thing  and  the  mere  millionaire  might  freely  endow  it  and 
acquire  merit  thereby.  The  same  project  brought  to  the 
Rockefeller  boards,  might  have  to  be  declined  lest  a  wave  of 
similar  demands  should  sweep  all  the  way  from  Baffin  Land 
to  Bombay. 

THE  International  Education  Board,  the  youngest  of  the 
Rockefeller  boards,  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
instead  of  by  his  father,  was  established  in  1923.  It  carries 
abroad  a  policy  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  within  the  United  States;  does  in  the  field  of 
general  education — more  particularly  in  science  and  agriculture 
— much  what  the  Division  of  Med-  (Continued  on  page  64) 


Ju  st  Out ! 
An  Authoritative 
Handbook  on  Vocational  Guidance 

This  new  book  is  an  authoritative  handbook  on  voca- 
tional guidance  for  school  superintendents,  principals, 
supervisors^  personnel  workers,  Y.  M.  C  A.  secretaries 
«nd  settlement  workers. 

It  is  a  complete  treatise  of  the  many  important 
aspects  of  modern  vocational  methods  and  aims. 

Organization 

of 
Vocational  Guidance 

Bw  ARTHUR  F.  PAYNE, 

Teachers    College,    Columbia    Univeriity 

438  pages,  6x9,  $3.50  net,  postpaid 
This  book  presents  the  technique  and  methods  of 
vocational  guidance  as  thus  far  devised  and  recom- 
mended by  authoritative  research,  experiment  and  prac- 
tice. In  it  will  be  found  the  first  real  analysis  of  the 
sociological  and  psychological  need  for  guidance  with 
practical  methods  for  satisfying  the  need. 

The  latest  technique  and  method*  in  guidance 
A  careful  and  critical  analysis  I*  given  to  the  entire  neld  at 
guidance  covering  the  history,  notation,  terminology,  principles 
and  asenmixiona  of  guidance  and  the  Oelds  where  and  meani  bv 
which  guidance  is  •  ~* *~"  TzT.Ti^ 


The  book  is  a  companion  ntame  to  the  author's  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  It  is  of  tb*  great- 

est interest  to  all  who  teach,  train  or  employ  young  people. 

Chaffer  Headings 

I.—  The  Fundamental  Cause*  for  the  Development  at  Yeca- 
Uonml  Guidance  in  On  Educational  System,  n.—  The  Erolutioa 
at  the  Guidance  Idea.  HI  —  The  Terminology  of  Vocational 
Guidance.  IV.—  The  Principle*  and  HmeM|iMn»i  at  VoeatloaJ 
Outdance.  V.—  The  Six  Kinds  at  Guidance  Now  Being  Cod. 
TI.—  The  Public  School  System  as  a  Selective  Agency  Func- 


.  as  Guidance.  VTI.—  Futon  Which  Tend  to> 
•  Person's  Career.  Vin.—  Some  Characteristics  of  the  Adolss 
cent.  IX.—  The  Six  Main  Element*  of  a  Complete  Guidance 
System.  X—  The  Strategic  Points  in  School  System  for  Toea- 
tfcnal  Guidance-  XI.—  Vocational  Guidance  In 
School  Units.  xn.—  A  Schedule  of  Operations  la  a 
Guidance  System.  Xm.—  The  Administrative 
the  Guidance  Of  SUJSL  XIV.  —  The  Functions  ••*•< 
of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Advisor.  XVI  —A  Plan  for  the 
Collection*  and  nisei  oslniilni  of  Vo< 
XTH.—  Sources  of  Information  for  the  Y« 
AdTlsor.  XVIII  —A  Method  of  Analyzing  Heterogeneous  Groups 
of  Pupils  into  Homogeneous  Case  Groups.  XIX.  —  Tests  and 
testing.  XX.—  Abnormal  Behartor  Cases  and  Guidance  Diag- 
nose*. XXI.—  Physical  Stigmata  as  an  Index  of  Disability 
XXII.  —  Surveys  of  Vocational  Guidance  System*.  XXIII  — 
Borne  Unsolved  Problems  of  Guidance. 

Examine  a  copy  for  10  days  free 

Let  us  send  yon  a  copy  of  this  book  to  •""•i"»  In  your 
home  or  utti  i.  No  obligation  to  purchase  —  no  agents  —  no  red 
tape.  Too  simply  agree  to  return  the  book  in  ten  days  or  to 
remit  for  it  then.  See  it- 


McGraiv  Hill  Free  Examination  Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc., 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  ten  days'  free  examination  Payne's  Organ- 
ization of  Vocational  Guidance,  $3.50. 

I  agree  to  remit  for  the  book  or  to  return  it,  postpaid, 
within  ten  days  of  receipt. 


Name 


Address  . 
Position  . 
Company 


Books  sent  on  approval  to  retail  pur- 
chasers   in    U.   S.   and    Canada    only 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  ottered :  History  and  Development  of  Social  Wort. 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Or  gam 
zation,  Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economic* 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statit 
tici,  Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work    training    under    professional    executives. 
Piychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in   conjunction    with    the    Social   Service    Department 
of   the   Johns    Hopkins    Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the   two   years'   course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,    Baltimore,  Maryland. 


HARTFORD 

W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean,    M.   W.  Jacobus 

School  of  Religious 
Pedagogy 

Dean,     E.     H.     Knight 

Kennedy  School  of 

Missions 
Dean,    E.    W.    Capen 


Through  these  associated  schools 
Hartford  offers  full  training  for: 

1.  The    Christian    ministry. 

2.  Religious  education  and 
social  service. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  school  has  its  Independent 
faculty  and  Its  own  institutional 
life,  and  together  they  form  one 
interdenominational  institution  with 
the  unity  of  common  aim  and  spirit. 


Hartford    Seminary    Foundation,    Hartford,    Conn. 


Unibersiitp  of  Cfjtcago 

3Cfje  (grabuate  g>cJ)ool  of  Social  g>Ertuce  Stomintetratton 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  22-July  29 
Second  Term,  July  ^O-September  4 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  A  limited 
number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  for  the 
academic  year  1925-26.  Special  arrangements  for  under- 
graduate and  unclassified  students  with  adequate  experi- 
ence in  social  work. 

For  announcements,  apply  to   Box  55,   Faculty   Exchange, 
THE   UNIVESITY   OF   CHICAGO 


Special 
Summer  Course 


Moody  Bible  Institute,  July 7th to31«t 

Of   exceptional     value    for 
pastors,  teachers  and  Chris- 
tian workers   desiring   bet- 
ter   equipment    for    varied 
lines  of  Church.  Missionary 
and  Sunday  School  work. 
A   strong,    attractive    pro- 
gram.   Instruction   free   of 
chargeby  the  Institute's  reg- 
ularteachinc  staff.  Also  dis- 
tinguished Special   Instruc-  T  .  _ 
tors.  Many  studrntsof  other     Rey.  James  M. 
years  returning  for  intellec-        <-*ray.  u.  u. 
tual  and    spiritual   refresh-   Pres.  of  the  lost, 
ment. 

Room  and  board  less 
than  $10  per  week  Pro- 
gram mailed  free  on  re- 
quest Address  Superin- 
tendent of  men,  or  of 


Apply  Early 

for 
Reservations 


MOODY  BIBLE"  INSTITUTE 

153  Institute  Place  Chicago,  III. 


What  Men  Live  By 


BY  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

The  prescription  of  a  famous  phy- 
sician for  a  long  life  and  a  hearty 
one:  Work,  Play,  Love,  Worship. 
Full  directions  for  taking  in  the 
Survey  Associates  Edition  of  "What 
Men  Live  By,"  by  return  mail,  post- 
paid in  the  U.  S.,  for  $1.50. 

Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  Street      New  York  City 


Training  School  for  Public  Service 

25  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Intensive    one    year    course    preparing    women    for    lucrative 
positions    in    the    public    service.      Good    opportunity    for    ad- 
vancement.    A    new   field,   with    a    large   demand    for   women. 
Send   at   once  for  booklet. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Study 

of  the 

Bible 


10,000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

from   all  walks  of  life  now  studying 
the  Bible  under  competent  guidance. 
C  COURSES  —  Interesting  -con- 
**  structive—  Modern  Bible  study 
I  broadens   vision.   Deepens  wisdom. 
I  Begin  now.    Descriptive  literature 
free.  ALL  COURSES       CA^-. 

The  American  Institute      *J"^- 
of  Sacred  Literature          each 

flTfje  Sinibersitp  of  Cfncago 

D«Pt.     350  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


STUDY  AT  HOM 

Directed  by 

Cfje  iJntbergitp  of  Cfncago 

Courses  in  English,  History,  Chemistry,  Business.  Education, 
Mathematics,    Psychology,    and    35   other   subjects  command 
credit  towa.d  a   Bachelor  degree.    Begin  anv  time.    Address 
19  Elli*  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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University  of  Wisconsin  Studies 

<> 

Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  History 


No.  10  Changes  in  the  Size  of  American 
Families  in  One  Generation,  by 
Ray  Erwin  Baber  and  Edward 
Alsworth  Ross.  100  pp.  Si.oo. 
An  investigation,  supported  by 
careful  statistics,  of  the  size  of  a 
selected  representative  group  of 
American  families. 

Remittances  covering  the  cost  should  accompany 
all  orders,  as  the  University  does  not  keep  open  ac- 
counts. The  usual  twenty-five  per  cent  discount  is 
allowed  to  the  trade.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
University  Editor.  Checks  and  money  orders  should 
be  made  payable  to  G.  L.  Gilbert,  Bursar,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

SCHOOL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

An  integral  part  of  the  University  with  full  use  of 
its  extensive  facilities  in  graduate  school,  medical 
school,  college  of  liberal  arts,  child  welfare  research 
station  and  other  departments.  Field  experience  in 
the  small  'ity  and  rural  districts. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  15,  1925  to  July  24,  1925 


For    illustrated    bulletin    and    further    information 
address 

MISS  HELEN  F.  BOYD,  DIRECTOR 

SCHOOL   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 


Six  weeks  training  in  New  York  during 
the  vacation  period  Ouly  6th  to  August 
15th)   is   offered   to   ten   college   men 
through  fellowships  of  $155  each  recent- 
ly made  available.    May  ninth  is  the 
last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  these  awards. 


'The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operatet 
in  two  successive  summers  separated  by  a  period  of 
nine  months  of  intensive  field  work  during  which  each 
student  gives  her  full  time  to  some  social  agency.  In 
1924-25,  students  are  attached  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  Child  Habit  Clinics,  Boston;  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital;  Boston  State  Hospital; 
Foxboro  State  Hospital;  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, Chicago;  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic; 
Minneapolis  Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Five  fellowships  of  $1200  each  will  be  awarded  to 
properly  prepared  and  certified  college  graduates  en- 
tering July,  1925;  several  $500  scholarships,  and 
numerous  interneships  paying  all  living  expenses  dur- 
ing the  period  of  field  work  are  available. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  applications  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view 
in  preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
medical  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit 
clinics,  schools,  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

The  summer  course  of  two  months  in  theory  if 
open  to  experienced  social  workers. 

For  information   and  catalogue   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— S70  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING— Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dp.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
«12-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygriene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  .programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Organized  In  1908;  20  constituent  Protestant  national 
women's  mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  exec,  sec'y.  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  Service  for  Col- 
lege Students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  exec,  supervisor. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  C'avert,  Gen.  See's;  lOo  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:     Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  Individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Eait 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method! 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarle* 
at  work  in  4S  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1M1, 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children, 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodlea, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and' 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual! 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  FInley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Frescott,. 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson,, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwopd  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a. 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  N'ew  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East. 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization, 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the. 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annuali 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  member*' 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  andi 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN. 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540' 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388- 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.   Pollak 
president;  Mary  L.   Ely,  Educational  Secretary.     Non-sectarian  ana- 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreations 
and   promotion   of   program   in   Adult  Education.     Vacation   Camps. 
472  West  24th   St.,  New   York  City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Are.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical; 
education.  Established  at  the -request  of  a  committee  created  by 
the  Unrted  States  Bureau  ef  Education;  35  national  organizations 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  JCew  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dus-try, Social  Morality,  Scientlific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  12.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions —  John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  o&er  to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negre 
Youth;  an  experiment  In  ra«  e  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phase*  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  method*;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr..  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


EVERYCHILD  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued  from  page  39) 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI  s  RZSEAKCB 
BOKAD,  SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Professional  Training 
fin^Industrial  Relations 

The  direction  of  human  relations  in  industry  has 
become  a  growing  profession  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. It  demands  personnel  managers,  employment 
managers,  welfare  directors,  and  industrial  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries.  Those  wishing  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession need  (i)  to  have  a  real  interest  in  people, 
(2)  to  understand  the  problems  of  industry,  (3)  to 
have  adequate  training  in  economics,  labor  problems, 
economic  history,  factory  administration,  sociology, 
psychology,  business  administration,  etc.,  and  (4) 
practical  experience  in  industry. 

We  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  technical 
training  which  combines  these  subjects  and  actual 
experience  in  local  industries.  A  strong  visiting 
faculty  of  experts  makes  our  instruction  valuable  and 
practical.  Courses  leading  to  degrees  are  offered  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Scholarships 
are  available  to  graduate  students. 

For  particulars  \vrite  to 

G.  T.  SCHWEXNIXG,  Director 

Industrial  Relations  Course 

INTERNATIONAL   Y.  M.  C.  A.   COLLEGE 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


the  rest  of  us  we  need  to  take  special  pains  to  see  that  no 
real  talent  or  genius  is  wasted  for  want  of  the  very  small 
amount  which  is  needed  to  bring  it  to  fruition.  You  can 
raise  and  educate  2,000  geniuses  at  $IO,OOO  each,  for  the 
price  of  a  battle  ship. 

The  last  point  which  it  seems  to  me  we  must  recognize 
is  that  in  the  household  of  Everychild  in  Philadelphia  savings 
for  emergencies  outside  of  the  little  insurance  for  burial  ex- 
penses can  be  made  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  something  vitally 
necessary  for  health  and  sanity.  There  is  ordinarily  no  mar- 
gin to  take  care  of  people  in  emergencies  which  arise  from 
the  loss  of  wages  caused  by  many  factors  beyond  the  control 
of  the  wage  earner.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  face,  there- 
fore, the  necessity  of  choosing  between  letting  people  suffer 
on  the  one  hand,  or  helping  when  these  emergencies  occur. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  of  preparing  to  help  when  these  emer- 
gencies occur,  for  they  come  with  fatal  regularity.  In  a  com- 
munity such  as  ours  we  cannot  wait  until  the  emergency 
occurs  and  then  organize  to  meet  it,  if  we  would  actually 
prevent  severe  suffering  and  distress.  This  lesson  has,  I 
think,  been  learned  by  the  Jewish  community  of  Philadelphia. 
\\  e  have  learned  the  value  of  preparing  for  disasters.  To 
quote  Professor  Patten's  New  Basis  of  Civilization: 

There  can  be  no  permanent  progress  until  poverty  has  been 
eliminated,  for  then  only  will  the  normally  evolving  man, 
dominant  through  numbers  and  keen  mental  powers,  force  ad- 
justments, generation  by  generation,  which  will  raise  the  general 
level  of  intellect  and  character.  .  .  .  Our  children's  children 
may  learn  with  amazement  how  we  thought  it  a  natural  social 
phenomenon  that  men  should  die  in  their  prime,  leaving  wives 
and  children  in  terror  of  want;  that  accidents  should  make  an 
army  of  maimed  dependents;  that  there  should  not  be  enough 
houses  for  workers.  They  will  wonder  that  the  sadness  of  such 
a  world  should  have  appealed  to  our  transient  sympathies,  but 
did  not  absorb  our  wildest  interests.  .  .  .  And  our  children's 
children  will  be  unable  to  put  themselves  in  our  places,  because 
the  new  social  philosophy  which  we  are  this  moment  framing 
will  have  so  moulded  their  minds  that  they  cannot  return  to 
the  philosophy  which  moulds  ours. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  UWGE  EARNER'S  DOLLAR 


BUREAU   Of.  Muncmu.  ROCMCM 
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\ddrex   Advertining 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Refined  married  couple  to 
take  charge  of  cottage  unit,  thirty  boys, 
small  school  near  New  York.  Preferably 
one  or  both  should  be  qualified  for  class 
room  instruction,  grammar  grades.  Apply 
by  letter  only.  A.  E.  Wakeman,  72  Scher- 
merhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  in  a  Philadelphia  Hospital,  a 
Social  Case  Worker,  College  Graduate 
with  at  least  one  year  of  Social  Case  Work 
Experience.  Hospital  Experience  not  neces- 
sary. 4996  SURVEY. 

EMPLOYMENT  office  worker,  college 
graduate  with  case  work  or  employment 
experience  preferred.  Protestant,  young, 
able  to  use  typewriter.  $1200.00-$! 500.00. 
Apply  to  Carol  W.  Adams,  1545  Glenarm 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WOMAN  WORKER  WANTED:  Jew- 
ish, assistant  and  secretary  to  Superinten- 
dent small  institution  for  unmarried  moth- 
ers on  Staten  Island.  Must  have  social 
service  experience.  5034  SURVEY. 

WANTED,  at  The  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  first-class  car- 
penter, with  wife  to  act  as  housemother 
in  cottage  of  twenty  boys.  Fair  salary  with 
full  maintenance  to  right  parties  without 
children.  Only  couples  of  good  moral 
character  need  apply.  Address  Leon  C. 
Faukner,  Managing  Director. 

WANTED:  a  Canadian  as  General 
Secretary  for  Children's  Bureau,  Montreal; 
child-placing  agency  for  dependent  Prot- 
estant children;  institutional  and  foster 
home  placement;  operates  Receiving  Home 
and  special  clinic.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  of  children's  or  family  case 
work,  and  have  proved  executive  ability. 
Write  stating  salary  expected.  Hon.  Sec- 
retary, 314  Pell  Street,  Montreal. 

WANTED  for  large  settlement  and  day 
nursery  in  Philadelphia,  an  experienced 
Jewish  Case  Worker  for  family  and 
neighborhood  work.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Resident  position.  State  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  references.  5100  SUR- 
VEY. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR:  A  modern  and 
completely  equipped  fresh  air  and  recrea- 
tional camp  serving  mothers,  babies,  girls 
and  boys  desires  a  director  for  the  sum- 
mer period.  Experience  in  summer  camp 
work  essential.  In  answering  please  give 
complete  experience,  reference,  age,  and 
salary  desired.  5109  SURVEY. 


WANTED  experienced  case  supervisor 
for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
Eastern  city.  5103  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Recreation  and  Club  Direc- 
tor, Experienced  woman  for  Philadelphia 
settlement.  Salary  $1700  and  partial  main- 
tenance. State  experience  and  references. 
5110  SURVEY.  

NURSES,  DOCTORS, TECHNICIANS  of 
all  kinds  assisted  in  securing  better  places 
and  better  help.  Hospitals,  Schools  and 
Industrial  plants  furnished  with  efficient 
nurses.  We  usually  recommend  only  one 
applicant,  never  more  than  two  or  three. 
HUGHES  PROFESSIONAL  EXCHANGE, 
603  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  home  for  de- 
linquent boys  desires  to  make  a  change 
about  May  first.  Good  references.  Age  49. 
Protestant,  5093  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  social  worker,  male,  38,  tour- 
teen  years  experience  in  executive  capa- 
city now  employed,  is  seeking  a  new  con- 
nection. Write  to  5084  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  30,  Protestant,  col- 
lege graduate,  desires  travel  Europe  this 
summer  as  amanuensis  to  author,  or  gov- 
erness-companion; German  and  French. 
5087  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  with  years  of  intensive 
experience  organizing  and  conducting  in- 
stitutions and  other  works  of  social  char- 
acter in  connection  with  dependent,  delin- 
quent and  problem  boys  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  of  large  Orphanage  or  In- 
dustrial School.  Rural  community  and  cot- 
tage plan  preferred.  References  from  those 
with  national  reputation  as  authorities. 
5068  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Young  woman,  32,  Catholic, 
two  years  college,  desires  traveling  in 
Europe  this  summer  as  governess  or  com- 
panion. 5113  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Physical  Director 
and  Orthopedic  Specialist,  desires  posi- 
tion September  in  school  or  hospital  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  New  York.  Good 
references.  5114  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurse*, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps 
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MAN,  37,  married,  Jewish,  seeks  posi- 
tion. University  graduate  ordained  rabbi, 
experience  as  Chaplain  overseas,  executive 
of  fraternal  organization  three  years.  Al- 
so considerable  business  experience.  Wil- 
ling to  work  hard  for  moderate  salary. 
5:15  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  ORGANIZER  AND  PUB- 
LICITY DIRECTOR  AND  FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN  MANAGER.  University  and 
Professional  School  graduate.  Ten  years 
experience  with  social  agencies  in  the  field 
of  relief,  recreation,  health,  social  re- 
search, cooperatives,  community  organiza- 
tion, etc.  Available  for  either  year-round 
or  short  time  connection  after  June  i.  Lo- 
cation and  travel  requirements  no  ob- 
stacle. 5101  SURVEY. 


Editorial  and  Research  Work:  New 
New  York  man,  experienced  also  in  booklet 
writing,  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  public- 
ity, article  writing.  5097  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  seven  years  experience- 
in  institutional  work,  would  like  position 
in  girl's  work.  Best  of  references.  5111 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  College  Graduate  (bus- 
iness, farming,  English,  Spanish  and 
French)  desires  position  Manager  or  Sec- 
retary (no  shorthand).  Would  go  abroad. 
5112  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  woman  of  education  desires, 
light  employment  with  cultured  people  in 
home  or  institution  in  exchange  for  room 
and  board.  SURVEY  5105. 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR,  Instructor— brass, 
wood  and  string;  also  familiar  with  and 
experienced  in  the  production  of  light 
operas,  cantatas,  minstrel  shows;  organiz- 
ing and  teaching  bugle  corps,  etc.,  etc.; 
have  cultivated  baritone  voice  and  willing 
to  assist  with  religious  service.  Have  made 
a  study  of  and  worked  with  juveniles  suc- 
cessfully, especially  the  problem  boy.  High- 
est credentials  from  leading  institutions  as 
to  ability  and  personal  character.  At  pres- 
ent employed  in  Government  institution  but 
for  sufficient  reasons  desire  change.  Wife 
experienced  in  the  care  and  welfare  of 
juveniles,  male  and  female.  Further  de- 
tails upon  request.  5116  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

*m    School  of  Homo  Economic.  M»  E.  88th  8t  .  Ctilent. 

OFFICE  SPACE 

Approximately  1000  square  feet  of  at- 
tractive <pace  in  high  grade  office  build- 
ing; Murray  Hill  section;  particularly 
suitable  for  small  welfare  agency.  5075 
SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 

to  remain  unchanged. 
THI  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  ihom 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of   the  world.     Put  it 
in  your  library.     $3.00   a  year.     19   W. 
Main   St..   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an   expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraprtlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Ltt  us  estimate  on  your  next  jok 

Webster       Letter       Addressing      & 
Mailing      Company 

14th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 
Longacre   2447 


Filth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


40  East  22nd  Street 


Molti(r.phin(|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 

Typewriting       •^•^•^^MMMMMMM^B! 


M.ilinj 
Addressing 


Ask   The  Survev  about   Us ! 


SHOES 


FOR  THE  LAME 

THE  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for 
any  person  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Write 
for  booklet.  Henry  S.  Lotz  Inc.,  105 
East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS 
No.   i.  THE  FINANCIAL  FEDERATION  MOVE- 
MENT. Community  chest  history,  methods, 
accomplishments  and  failures.    96  pages. 
50  cents. 

No.  2.  A  MODEL  COMMUNITY  CHEST  CON- 
STITUTION. 16  pp.  $.25. 
No.   3.  THE     COMMUNITY     CHEST  —  WHT, 

WHAT  AND  WHEREFORE?   16  pp.   $.25. 
No.  4.  BILLY  WELFARE'S  TRAVELOGUE.   Fed- 
eration in  terms  of  the  next  generation. 
24  pp.    Price  25  cents. 
The  complete  set  of  four  for  One  Dollar, 
including   postage.     Harvey   Leebron,   Box 
7J,  University  of  Chicago. 
CHILDREN    IN    .\ttu   ui>    ot-EciAL    CARE,    t>> 
Lucile     Eaves.      Study    of    children     of 
broken    families,    based    on    recordi    of 
Boston  social  agencies.     Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.     Price   $1.25,   postpaid,   cloth. 
I^OOIING    rot    PROFIT,    by    Alice    Bradley, 
|    describes    home-study    course,    which    in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria   and 
lunch    room  management.     "51   Ways   to 
Make   Money"  free.   Am,  School  of  Horn* 
r   Economics,    5778    Drexel    Ave.,    Chicago. 
THE    GREATEST    REFORM    iv    THE    WORLD. 
This   brochure  advocates   a  tax  on  prop- 
•    ertv   equal   to    its    rental   value    less   inter- 
e^t  and   upkeep   for   improvements.     Such 
a     tax    will     reduce     property    values    to 
I  what  the  improvements   are  worth.     Un- 
I  improved    property    will    then    be    worth 
3  nothing   and   may   be   bought   at   nominal 
I  prices.      For   all    practical   purposes,   that 
I   makes    unused    land    of    every    kind    free 
I  to  whoever  wants  it.     Mimeographed.  One 
Dollar.    Milner  Gibson,  Libby,  Montana. 
TALES  OF  OVE  CITY.  The   rehabilitation  of 
the    Morally    Handicapped.    By  Alice    D. 
Menken.     Jewish    Board    of    Guardians, 
228  East  19  Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


Summer  Property 
TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Situated  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  his- 
toric Cambridge,  mid-way  between  Long- 
fellow House  and  the  College  Yard,  an 
attractive,  modern,  convenient  house  to  let 
for  summer  months  or  longer.  Electricity, 
new  hot  water  heater,  up  to  date  bath  room 
just  finished,  paint  and  papers  fresh,  com- 
pletely furnished,  5  airy  bed-rooms,  cool 
shady  porches  and  yard.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunity. 5059  SURVEY. 

MAINE 

AT  OGUNQUIT,  MAINE  "FERNDEAN" 
A  charming  country  home,  beautifully 
situated.  Combining  unusual  attractions 
of  seashore  and  country  life.  If  desired 
will  send  full  description  and  photograph. 
Address,  The  Misses  Talfourd. 

NEW    YORK 


FOR  RENT:  Furnished,  for  six  months  or 
year.  In  real  country  surroundings  in  West- 
chester  County,  one  hour  from  Grand  Central 
without  change,  ninety  minutes  by  motor,  in 
new  two-story  house,  ground  floor  apartment 
with  three  rooms,  bath,  kitchenette,  open  fire- 
place, private  entrance,  garage,  private  fur- 
nace, private  hot  water  heater,  suitable  for  one 
or  two  women  or  for  husband  and  wife.  Im- 
mediately available.  Telephone,  Pleasantville 
507-M,  or  write  5107  SURVEY. 


FLUSHING,  L.  I.  House,  eight  rooms, 
two  baths.  Large  living-room;  fireplace; 
artistically  furnished.  Miss  Ferry,  i  Hicks 
Place,  Flushing,  or  phone  Flushing  O482-R. 

FOR  RENT:  June-October.  Four  room 
furnished  apartment.  Unpretentious,  but 
comfortable.  $90  a  month.  388  Park  Ave. 
at  45th  St.  Emerson. 


COTTAGES  WANTED 

FURNISHED  cottage  wanted  for  sum- 
mer, must  have  four  bedrooms,  modern 
conveniences.  Swimming,  bathing.  House- 
keeping or  boarding.  5104  SURVEY. 

TWO  social  workers  need  prolonged  va- 
cation on  account  of  health,  want  cottage 
or  bungalow,  early  June,  Maine  coast,  rea- 
sonable  rent.  $102  SURVEY. 

TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  TRIP  TO  EUROPE:  Organizer-.. 
Conductors,  Chaperons,  needed.  Economy 
Tour  Europe  next  Summer.  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  College  Leadership.  So- 
cial Workers,  Y  leaders  and  College  Rep- 
resentatives wanted  at  once.  6  weeks  Tour 
$300.  Others  $275-$55O.  Nine  Countries. 
Small  Group  Divisions.  Entire  party  limit- 
ed 200.  For  appointment  write. 
TDTTRS  Boston.  T7.  Mam 

HOME  SCHOOL 


1 


Spring  Holidays  at 

BYNDEN  WOOD 

For  rest  or  recreation 

A  MANSION  on  a  mountaintop, 
where  the  atmosphe  re  and 
comfort  of  a  richly  appointed  res- 
idence are  combined  with  the  ser- 
vice of  a  modern  club;  attractive 
cottages  close  by;  delicious  fresh 
things  from  the  farm  and  dairy. 
Golf  privileges  at  adjoining 
course;  riding,  tennis  and  walk- 
ing through  woodsy  trails.  Spe- 
cial club  rates  to  professional 
and  business  women.  Write  for 
folder  to: 

BYNDEN  WOOD 

Wernersville,  Penna. 

(Four    hours    from    New    York> 


BOARD 

WANTED:  Children  for  week-ends  in, 
the  country.  Friday  afternoon  to  Mon- 
day morning.  Or  for  permanent  boarding. 
Fields,  woods,  brook.  Camping  place  for 
picnics.  Riding.  Rates  $3.00  per  day. 
Florence  M.  King.  White  Plains,  New 
York.  R.  F.  D.  No.  i.  Phone:  i6i-R. 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD  HOUSE— Vacancies  during  the 
summer  months.  Rates  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  room,  weekly.  Two  meals  daily,  three 
meals  Sundays.  Apply  to  Miss  Grace 
Prankard,  28  West  37th  St.,  New  York 
City.  

HEALTH  RESORT 


The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Maine 

REOPENS  JUNE   1 

Health  lu-sort  for  delicate  elderly  or 
convalescent  ladies.  Beautiful  environ- 
ment and  every  home  comfort.  Elec- 
tricity and  massage  if  desired.  Ad- 
dress until  May  13:  Blanche  Dennes, 
M.D.,  Station  B.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE  YOU  SOMETHING  TO  WRITE, 
perhaps  half  written,  which  needs  working- 
over  before  it  goes  to  publisher  or  printer? 
A  report?  An  article?  A  book?  If  you 
are  pressed  for  time,  or  have  difficulty  in 
expressing  yourself,  why  not  get  an  editor 
to  help  you?  Understanding,  experience, 
command  of  English,  and  a  knowledge  of 
editorial  requirements  are  at  your  service. 
For  further  information  address  5083 
SURVEY. 

FOLDER  proposing  colonization  among 
undeveloped  natural  resources,  in  British 
Columbia,  along  lines  of  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, sent  free  by  The  Cooperative  Club, 
P.  O.  Box  1248,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HOME  SCHOOL  for  the  runabout  child. 
Individual  care  and  instruction  by  college 
graduates.  Partial  scholarships  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  in  educational 

work.      The    Bird    House,    Oldwick,    N.    J.         ^^_^^___^__ 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  Identifies  you.) 
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"Home -Making   as   a   Profession' 

la  >  100-ro.  Ill  handbook — It's  FBKE.  Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  flttlni  for  many  well-ruin 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 

« i»     <f hnol   nt    Mum.    FitonomlM     MO    f     1«th    «t..    Chloaai 


ical  Education  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  does  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  No  endow- 
ment has  as  yet  been  an- 
nounced for  this  board.  The  expenditures  which  it  has  thus 
far  made  are  roughly  equal  to  the  income  of  a  principal  of 
$10,000,000  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  stipends 
for  traveling  fellowships  and  the  like.  In  the  few  cases  where 
grants  have  been  made  to  institutions  or  organizations,  these 
grants  have  been  given  for  a  limited  period,  not  more  than  ten 
years  in  any  case,  suggesting  that  the  ultimate  scope  of  the  work 
is  still  not  clearly  defined. 

Like  the  Division  of  Medical  Education,  it  aims  to  "invest 
in  brains,"  to  help  those  individuals  or  institutions  which  are 
capable  of  becoming  in  some  sense  leaders  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, not  for  their  own  profit  but  in  the  job  of  "promoting 
the  well-being  of  mankind."  The  government  of  Bulgaria,  for 
instance,  wishes  to  improve  its  agriculture.  It  has  two  promis- 
ing young  men  whom  it  wishes  to  send  abroad  to  study  superi- 
or methods  and  possibly  to  bring  back  seeds  or  plants  adapted 
to  Bulgaria's  climate  and  soil.  It  applies  to  the  International 
Education  Board,  stating  its  desires  and  the  young  mens'  quali- 
fications. The  Board  satisfies  itself  as  to  these  qualifications, 
considers  whether  the  proposed  program  of  research — not  ne- 
cessarily in  the  United  States — is  likely  to  advance  the  candi- 
date's scientific  training,  gets  the  consent  of  those  to  whom 
the  students  are  to  be  sent,  and  advances  the  funds. 

A  young  English  mathematician  has  gone  as  far  as  he  can 
in  his  own  country — the  only  place  he  can  get  what  he  now 
needs  is  under  the  eye  of  some  specialist  on  the  Continent. 
The  same  procedure  is  followed  here,  and  the  young  scientist 
sent  to  Copenhagen  or  Gottingen  or  wherever  the  master  in 
his  field  happens  to  be.  Promising  investigators  in  such  sub- 
jects as  paleobiology,  astro-physics  and  plant  physiology  have 
thus  been  helped  to  supplement  their  training  by  advanced 
work  in  other  countries  than  their  own,  always  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  return  better  qualified  to  carry  on  their 
work  at  home. 

The  names  of  their  specialties  are  unfamiliar  to  the  lay- 
man, but  the  facts  behind  these  vague  and  unfamiliar  names 
are  often  concrete  and  fascinating  enough.  A  man  in  Chi- 
cago perfects  a  "grating"  with  some  incredible  number  of 
j;nes — 2,000  I  think  it  was — to  the  inch,  for  breaking  up  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Fine  as  this  "grating"  was,  it  was  too 
coarse  for  the  x-ray.  Somebody  in  Germany,  discovers  that 
crystal  makes  a  still  finer  "grating"  and  that  the  x-ray  can 
be  broken  up  by  being  passed  through  it.  While  the  bring- 
ing of  these  two  individuals  together  might  represent  a  more 
specialized  exchange  of  knowledge  than  the  Board  would 
undertake,  they  are  mentioned  as  illustrating  the  sort  of  stuff 
in  which  such  investigators  work. 

The  Board  has  given  grants  to  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen— Professor  Neils  Bohr  of  that  institution  won  the  Nobel 
prize  for  his  work  on  the  atom — to  the  universities  of  Ley- 
den  and  of  Gottingen.  Money  was  given  to  the  Marine 
Zoological  Station  at  Naples  for  equipment  so  that  it  might  be 
better  fitted  to  meet  the  demands  of  workers  in  the  same  field 
from  foreign  countries.  Among  the  agricultural  grants  were 
those  to  the  Hungarian  Village  Association,  a  society  for  im- 
proving rural  life,  encouraging  peasant  arts-and-crafts,  etc.,  and 
to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  world-wide  agricultural  statistics  which  it 
plans  to  publish  in  1930. 

With  the  assistance  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  Board 
made  possible  in  1923,  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University,  by  a 
grant  "not  to  exceed  $100,000  a  year"  for  ten  years.  There 
were  foreign  students  from  41  countries  in  Teachers  College 
at  that  time,  and  there  are  now  between  300  and  400  from  57 
countries,  all  the  way  from  Armenia  and  Austria  to  Siam, 


ROCKEFELLERS,  INC.— INTERNATIONALISTS 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


Switzerland  and  San  Domingo.^; 
The  regular  work  at  Teach- 
ers College  might  be  described^ 
as  graduate  study  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  while  many  of  these  foreigners 
will  teach  when  they  return  to  their  native  lands,  others  will 
take  up  administrative  or  governmental  work.  While  here, 
they  not  only  study  American  methods  of  teaching  and  visit 
American  schools  and  universities  but  are  made  familiar  with 
American  ideals  and  ways  of  thinking  and  become,  in  some 
sort,  interpreters  of  America  to  the  various  neighborhoods  to 
which  they  return.  Some  two  thousand  foreign  students  were 
trained  at  Teachers  College  before  the  International  Institute 
was  started.  Several  of  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  universities 
and  more  than  two  hundred  other  Chinese  administrators  and 
teachers  had  Teachers  College  training  and  somewhat  the  same 
thing  is  found  in  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa. 

A  second  function  of  the  International  Institute  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  education  in  foreign  countries.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  all  have  had  experience  in  this  sort  of  work, 
invitations  frequently  come  from  foreign  governments  for  a 
general  survey  of  their  educational  systems  with  a  view  to 
reorganization  and  improvement.  In  the  following  out  of  such 
missions,  they  have  also  studied  foreign  systems  from  which 
much  could  be  learned,  have  observed  the  work  of  American 
missionary  and  other  schools  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  re- 
ported on  conditions  and  future  needs  of  schools  for  American 
children  in  foreign  lands,  and  made  contacts  with  foreign 
leaders  and  governments  which  prepare  the  way  for  obtain-j 
ing  students  who  later  may  have  great  influence  among  their 
own  people.  One  of  the  designated  purposes  of  the  original 
gift  was  the  granting  of  tuition  scholarships  to  foreign  students.  ' 
During  the  year  1923-24  forty-four  students  from  nineteen 
different  countries  were  thus  helped. 

IN  closing  this  catalogue  of  philanthropies,  it  seems  pertinent 
to  remark,  as  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  of  opinion,  that 
in  a  somewhat  lengthy  browsing  in  and  about  the  Rockefeller  1 
boards,  the  writer  has  encountered  no  gen  ral  or  serious  cri-  ! 
ticism.     A  Mayor  Hylan  may  include  the  recommendations  of  I 
the  General  Education  Board  among  the  plots  of  the  "Inter-l 
ests,"  anti-vivisectionists  may  rail  at  practices  which  the  medi-  j 
cal  profession  accept  as  sound  and  desirable.    That  any  group  j 
of  human   beings,   supplied   with   almost  unlimited   funds    and 
removed  from  the  usual  competitive  checks,  should  not  at  least! 
make  mistakes,  seems  unlikely.     But  as  a  mere  matter  of  re-l 
porting,  it  must  be  set  down  that  of  serious  complaint  from 
what  might  be  called   responsible  sources,  the  writer  happens! 
to  have  heard  none. 

Partly,  of  course,   this  is  due  to  the  Rockefeller  policy  of, 
keeping  away  from  contentious  subjects  and  concentrating  onj 
such  comparatively  "safe"  fields  as  scientific  research  and  pub-j 
lie  health.     But  the  character  of  the  organization  itself  also 
doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  it.     And  the  Rockefeller 
boards   have   not   only   "invested   in    brains";    they    appear    to 
have  some  of  that  useful  commodity  themselves. 

How  long  these  enormous  funds  are  to  remain  approximately  j 
intact,   no   one   can   say.     The   Foundation   has   already   spent 
parts  of  its  principal  and  it  is  quite  conceivable,  according  tol 
its  administrators,  that  an  emergency  might  arise  which  would 
seem  to  call  for  the  spending  of  the  entire  amount.     It  will! 
be   apparent,   at  any  rate,  by  this  time,  if  it  was  not  at  the 
outset,    that    Mr.    Rockefeller's   millions   have    very    definitely 
crossed    a   bridge — a   bridge    that   has    taken    them    a    world's 
length  away,  in  space,  and  into  regions  of  thought  even  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  habitual  activities  of  their  giver.     That 
which  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  going  back  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  transmuted  form  in  which  may  be 
observed   the   workings,   conscious   or   unconscious,   of   a   curi- 
ously interesting  poetic  justice. 
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Mentioning  the  Unmentionable 


Albert  Guerard's  "Southern 
Memories:  Sidelights  on  the  Race 
Problem"  appears  in  the  May 
Scribner's  Magazine. 

"The  Last  Taboo"  in  the  June 
Scribner's  Magazine  "mentions 
the  unmentionable." 

"The  Black  Army  of  France: 
A  Dark  Cloud  with  a  Silver  Lin- 
ing" is  in  the  March  Scribner's 

Magazine. 

*     *     • 

These  articles  present  unassail- 
able facts  bearing  upon  our  own 
race  problem.  Albert  Guerard 
through  them  makes  a  plea  for 
putting  aside  of  prejudices  in  favor 
of  scientific  consideration  of  the 
facts. 


People  who  think  straight  find 
Scribner's  Magazine  provocative 
and  stimulating. 


April  Scribner's  Magazine,  which 
is  just  published. 


Why  do  men  disagree  ? 

Edward  G.  Spaulding  in  the 
May  Scribner's  Magazine  points 
out  that  there  is  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment in  the  make-up  of  men,  but 
admits  that  they  will  probably 
continue  to  disagree  on  most 
things.  He  argues  for  a  control 
of  this  disagreement. 


"They  or  We:  A  New  Spirit 
in  Industry"  by  Olive  A.  Colton 
in  the  May  Scribner's  Magazine 
is  a  hopeful  indication  of  progress 
in  the  relations  between  those  who 
labor  and  those  who  employ  labor. 


Those  who  see  their  world 
through  critical  eyes  perceive  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  a  source  of 
frank  and  honest  discussion,  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  vigor  in  the 
expression  of  it. 


Do  we  actually  have  a  hand  in 
directing  our  own  destiny? 

"The  Walls  of  the  Past"  a 
keen-minded  discussion  of  the  de- 
terministic attitude  toward  heredi- 
ty and  environment  appears  in  the 


"Humanizing  Industry"  by 
Charles  S.  Myers  appeared  in  the 
March  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Ruth  Steele  Brooks's  "The  Or- 
ganization Complex  in  our  Col- 
leges" also  appears  in  the  May 
Scribner's  Magazine. 


'"How  Free  Is  Free  Speech?" 
a  stirring  discussion  by  Judge 
Robert  Winston  appears  in  the 
June  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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with  the  unsurpassed  Cunard  service  and  cuisine  throughout.  53  days.  Sailing  July 
1,  1925.  Stop-over  privileges  in  Europe. 
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traveling  alone. 


Superb  Cunard  service 
with  some  of  their  newest 
ships  with  the  most  mod- 
ern ventilating  systems 
and  safety  appliances,  and 
sumptuous  public  rooms 
and  equipments. 
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D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Round  the  World  Traveller"  and  "The  New  Mediterranean  Traveller,"  is 
organizer  of  special  parties  and  will  personally  go  as  Special  Director  on  the  Summer  European  Cruise..  He  can 
give  you  expert  service  in  your  plans  and  help  you  in  making  advantageous  reservations. 

JOIN  A  CONGENIAL  PARTY! 

Write   to   us  direct — Send   for  literature,   illustrated  book,  and  ship  diagram — DO  IT  NOW! 

Address  Clark's  Tours  (Cruise  Dept.)  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.   Hart 


Who  Carries  the  Load? 
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E  have   a  noble  legend   that  our  so-called   ''strong 
are     the    chief    burden-bearers    of    modern 
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civilization ;  that  they  have  won  their  place  in  the 
world  because  of  this  service;  that  they  maintain 
their  place  because  they  continue  to  perform  it ;  and  that  they 
will  lose  it  the  instant  they  cease  to  "carry  on."  It's  a  pleasant 
story.  But — will  it  bear  the  light  of  day?  Probably  not. 

Consider  the  story  told  in  this  issue  of  the  problems  of  child 
health  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Our  modern  so-called 
"civilization"  is  most  fully  revealed  in  our  great  cities:  $o  our 
cities  insist,  and  so  the  world  admits.  What  then?  Well,  this: 
city  children  are  submerged  in  city  industrial  conditions,  and, 
having  no  recourse,  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Here  is 
what  Wisconsin  The  child's  health  is  profoundly 

influenced  by  his  environment,  by  his  personal  hygienic  habits 
and  those  of  his  family,  by  inherited  and  acquired  physical 
handicaps,  by  his  working  conditions  and  quite  as  much  or 
more  by  his  use  of  leisure." 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  think  that  the  child  can  be 
taught  personal  hygiene  in  the  midst  of  modern  industrial 
conditions;  that  he  can  overcome  inherited  handicaps  and  need 
never  have  taken  on  acquired  ones;  that  he  can  rise  above  his 
working  conditions  and  make  a  noble  use  of  his  leisure  time. 
"Strong  men"  sometimes  imply  that  they  did  all  these  things. 


They  sometimes  show  the  results  in  their  own  characters  and 
in  the  hulks  that  they  have  left  behind.  "Strong  men,"  paid  for 
at  the  current  price,  are  not  always  worth  storage  room. 
Consider  the  matter  from  the  other  side,  as  told  by  results 
achieved  in  New  Y'ork  industries: 

"For  children  who  at  an  early  age  have  given  up  schooling 
presumably  because  they  expect  to  support  themselves  by 
trades  where  physical  fitness  is  their  greatest  asset,  it  is  a 
serious  finding  that  every  other  one  while  yet  under  sixteen 
has  some  incipient  physical  defect  which  the  requirements 
of  his  work  appear  to  be  intensifying.  Subjecting  the  child 
under  sixteen  to  conditions  of  work  which  tend  to  break 
rather  than  strengthen  his  physical  equipment  would  seem 
to  be  false  economy,  for  may  it  not  be  true  that  in  this 
country,  in  an  industrial  era.  the  measure  of  the  health  of  the 
young  industrial  worker  is  the  measure  of  the  health  of  the 
nation  ?" 

Looking  at  all  these  phases  of  the  situation,  may  we  not 
escape  for  a  few  moments,  at  least,  from  our  subordination 
to  the  legend  of  the  "strong  men,"  and  face  the  less  dramatic, 
but  more  real  and  cruel  fact,  that,  in  some  very  large  measure, 
modern  civilization,  so-called,  is  being  carried  by  those  to 
whom  this  same  "civilization"  denies  most  of  its  boasted 
privileges  ? 
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Regions- -To  Live  In 

FOR  a  number  ot  reasons  the  May  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
Regional  Planning.  One  reason  is  that  late  April 
will  bring  together  in  New  York,  town,  city  and 
region  planners  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 
for  an  international  conference  that  should  break 
new  ground  for  America.  Another  is  that  The 
Survey  has  been  following  and  interpreting  the 
planning  movement  for  years  and  welcomes  this  new 
concept  to  which  the  Regional  Planning  Association 
of  America  is  devoted  and  which  its  members  have 
undertaken  to  present  here.  And  after  all  the 
problem  where  people  live  and  work  and  play  lies 
beneath  all  kinds  of  social  adjustment. 

So  here  are  regional  planners  who  present  their 
fresh  and  stimulating  message:  first  a  restatement 
of  the  existing  dilemma  of  great  cities,  then  a 
rounded  presentation  of  the  regional  idea. 

LEWIS  MUMFORD—  The  Fourth  Migration. 
A  brilliant  review  of  the  trend  of  folk-movement  in 
America,  and  a  forecast  of  the  new  migration,  al- 
ready stirring  into  motion,  that  may  turn  the  drift 
of  population  from  the  cities  to  the  land. 

CLARENCE  S.  STEIN— Dinosaur  Cities.  The 
waste  and  cumulative  inefficiency  of  the  great  city, 
and  the  inescapable  penalties  of  over-concentration, 
are  authoritatively  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Housing  and  Re- 
gional Planning. 

ART  YOUNG—  The  Rat  in  the  Trap.  A  page  of 
whimsical  and  yet  ironic  pictures  of  the  city  of  to- 
morrow— toward  which  we  are  blindly  pushing. 

FREDERICK  L.  ACKERMAN— Our  Stake  in 
Congestion.  A  socially-minded  architect  puts  his 
finger  on  the  underlying  habit  of  thought  that  makes 
all  of  us  silent  partners  in  congestion. 

STUART  CHASE—  Coals  to  Newcastle.  The 
needless  hauling  of  goods  and  people  to  and  fro  that 
adds  so  heavily  to  the  cost  of  living  and  how  to 
cut  it  down,  by  the  president  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 

LEWIS  MUMFORD— Regions—  To  Live  In.  A 
direct  and  far-reaching  definition  of  regional  plan- 
ning, the  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  distri- 
bution of  population. 

BENTON  MACKAYE—  The  New  Exploration. 
The  planner  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  sounds  a 
vigorous  call  for  a  bold  attack  on  the  industrial 
wilderness  which  may  enable  us  to  discover  the  plan 
that  lies  inherent  in  the  land. 

GOVERNOR  ALFRED  E.  SMITH— Seeing  a 
State  Whole.  The  first  governor  in  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  need  of  regional  planning  by 
appointing  a  state  commission  on  the  subject  tells 
why  Tie  did  it.  With  maps  showing  the  early  stages 
of  a  regional  plan  for  the  state. 


ROBERT  W.  BRUERE— Giant  Power:  Region- 
Builder.  A  realistic  study  of  the  part  which  widely 
distributed  electric  power  has  begun  to  play  in  re- 
vitalizing the  farm-lands  and  making  it  possible  for 
the  small  community  to  live  a  balanced  life;  draw- 
ing on  the  findings  of  the  report  just  issued  by  the 
first  state  giant  power  commission:  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HENRY  WRIGHT—  The  Road  to  Good  Houses. 
Why  our  houses  cost  so  much  and  how  we  could 
buy  more  for  what  we  pay:  a  telling  parallel  be- 
tween the  unplanned  and  the  planned  community. 

I".  B.  PURDOM— Garden  Cities.  The  finance  di- 
rector of  Welwyn  Garden  City  brings  from  England 
a  succinct  definition  of  the  garden  city  and  conclusive 
rvidence,  out  of  actual  experience,  that  it  is  a  prac- 
ticable and  successful  device  for  better  living. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BING—  Can  We  Have  Garden 
Cities  in  America?  This  experienced  builder,  whose 
Sunnyside  in  Queens  Borough  is  an  experiment  in 
garden  apartments  within  the  bounds  of  Greater 
New  York,  sets  down  and  balances  up  favorable 
and  unfavorable  factors  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  can. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART—  Two-Generation  Com- 
munities. What  is  a  child  to  do  in  the  city?  A 
spirited  plea  for  communities  with  room — physically 
and  spiritually — for  adults  and  children  together; 
juch  as  regional  planning  maj'  make  possible. 
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The  Gist  of  It 


McALISTER   COLEMAN.    reporter,   ad- 
vertising  man,    student    and   interpreter 
of  labor  unions,  had  a  striking  experi- 
ence. He  went  along  with  some  ministers 
who  believed  that  Christ's  religion,  if  taken  seriously, 
would  revolutionize  the  kind  of  life  we  call  Christian 
and  heard  them  say  just  that  to  great  crowds  in  a  city 
that — like    most    American    cities — had    learned    to 
frown   on   too   much   talk   of    a   disturbing    nature. 
He   heard  pacifism,   industrial   justice,   international 
and  interracial  brotherhood  preached  in  the  name  of 
Christ — and    saw    how    the     message     stirred     Des 
Moines.     He  tells  the  story  on   p.  69. 

AFTER  considerable  going  pro  and  con  on  his 
own  account,  Dr.  Hart  sat  himself  down  in  his 
office  chair  at  The  Survey  and  recaptured  three  or 
four  vivid  pictures  of  the  hazardous  and  yet  whim- 
sical war  between  people  and  wheels  on  the  crowded 
streets  of  as  many  cities  (p.  71). 

THE   Association    for    Improving   the   Condition 
of  the  Poor  in  New  York  might  as  justly  be 
called  the  Association   for   Improving  the   Condition 
of  Social  Wnrlc,  cn  full  of  initiative  and  energy  has 


been  its  contribution  to  the  definition  of  casework. 
Bailey  Burritt,  who  came  up  through  the  stafi  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  became  general  director  of 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.  in  1913,  sketches  on  p.  79  some 
phases  of  the  new  situation  that  confronts  case- 
working  agencies. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  ancient  laws  uave  been 
under  fire  from  several  social  work  angles  dur- 
ing the  past  year:  in  The  Survey  for  January  15. 
1925,  Neva  R.  Deardorff  pointed  out  some  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  law  governing  adoptions.  Mr.  So- 
lenberger,  general  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  discusses  on  p.  81  the  changes  which  social 
workers  hope  to  see  brought  about  in  the  poor 
laws. 

AS  a  very  pertinent  comment  on  the  situation 
of  the  child  workers  behind  whose  small 
bodies  the  states-righters  have  so  firmly  rallied  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  the  social  practice  depart- 
ment this  month  is  devoted  mostly  to  fact  studies 
of  the  health  of  such  children.  Edith  Foster,  who 
presents  Wisconsin  facts  (p.  86),  is  director  of  the 
Health  Service  Training  School  in  Milwaukee  which 
is  maintained  cooperatively  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Wisconsin  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Ex- 
tension Division,  and  the  Milwaukee  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies. 

MISS    BAIER,   who   writes   of   the   educational 
processes  of  the  small  town  (p.  90)  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Colorado  College. 

TWO  vehicles  for  the  dissemination  of  labor  in- 
formation are  described  in  the  industry  de- 
partment. The  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson  has  been  for 
seven  years  secretary  for  research  and  educational 
work  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  (p.  100).  Mr.  Keating,  member  of 
Congress  from  1913  to  1919,  has  been  editor  and 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  Labor,  since  retiring 
from  public  office. 

CITIZENSHIP  for  the  Indian  is  likely  to  be  a 
puzzling  new  factor  in   a  sufficientlv  puzzling 
problem  throughout  the  country;  the  study  made  in 
Minnesota  by  Mr.  Brown  and  others   (p.  95)  points 

the  issue. 

IT  is  the  lady  who  led  the  grand  march  herself 
who  writes   of  dance-hall  progress  through  co- 
operation   in     Chicago     (p.   98).      Miss   Binford   is 
director     of     the     Juvenile     Protective     Association 
there. 

THE  sketch  of  playgrounds  for  toddlers — a 
technical  term,  if  you  please — on  p.  97 
draws  on  the  material  published  by  Miss  Ireland 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  entitled 
The  Status  of  Organized  Effort  for  the  Health 
of  the  Pre-School  Child. 
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Des  Moines  Hears  the  Gospel 

By  McAlister  Co/eman 


DES    MOINES    is  still   talking  about  it — this 
stirring  revival  of  a  very  different  sort  from 
the   old-fashioned    sawdust    trail    variety    that 
came  unheralded  to  the  Iowa  capital,  swept 
its  inhabitants  eft  their  collective  feet  and  left  them  grap- 
pling with  the  multitude  of  problems  which  it  posed. 

The  aftermath  of  what  was  cumbersomely  called  Relig- 
ious Emphasis  Week  is  most  perceptible  in  the  churches  of 
Des  Moines,  but  talk  of  the  week  and  its  meanings  hums 
through  the  hundred  and  one  luncheon  clubs,  the  meetings 
of  Rotary,  Civitans,  Kiwanis  and  the  other  laymen's  organ- 
izations with  which  Des  Moines  is  generously  supplied ;  and 
commissions  of  laymen  set  up  at  the  windup  meeting  of  the 
revival  are  hard  at  work  collecting  data  on  matters  inter- 
national, interracial  and  industrial. 

To  take  a  typical  American  city,  to  bring  to  it  younger 
leaders  of  liberal  thought  in  the  Protestant  churches  and 
to  permit  them  to  spread  their  entire  social  message  through 
all  sections  of  this  city — that  was  the  idea  back  of  Religious 
Emphasis  Week.  It  was  not  an  idea  superimposed  upon 
Des  Moines.  It  grew  out  of  conferences  between  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city  who  had  heard  Sherwood 
Eddy  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  talk  and  who 
•wanted  to  hear  more  of  this  sort  of  gospel.  It  was  they 
who  got  the  out-of-town  speakers  to  come  to  Des  Moines, 
they  who  persuaded  the  church  people  to  get  behind  the 
idea,  they  who  put  up  the  money  and  corraled  the  workers 
that  made  the  week  possible.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Des  Moines  was  used  as  a  test-tube  for  what  might 
be  called  "out-of-door"  Christianity,  that  the  Iowa  city  was 
pioneer  in  a  colorful  and  perhaps  historical  experiment. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  teachings  of  Sherwood 
Eddy  which  set  the  mechanism  of  the  Des  Moines  revival 
into  action  are  exceptionally  "radical"  in  the  newspaper 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  Mr.  Eddy  is  a  quiet-spoken 
studious  businessman  type  who  takes  the  social  doctrines  of 


Jesus,  as  be  interprets  them,  seriously.  He  believes  that 
Jesus  was  for  peace  instead  of  war,  so  quite  simply  he 
stands  up  and  says  that  war  is  never  right — war  between 
nations,  races,  capital  and  labor.  It  is  no  tribute  to  the 
teachings  of  the  majority  of  the  religious  leaders  of  this 
past  decade  to  watch  the  stunned  surprise  with  which  audi- 
ences, composed  for  the  most  part  of  church  people,  reoeiTC 
this  pronouncement.  Mr.  Eddy  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Jesus  of  his  New  Testament  would  have  his  followers  take 
their  religion  out  into  the  streets  and  apply  the  principle 
of  the  Golden  Rule  in  office,  factory,  workshop  and  school. 
And  then  he  gives  facts  absut  the  vrages  of  workers,  their 
hours  and  conditions,  child  labor  and  the  rights  of  work- 
ers to  organize  and,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  before 
he  is  through,  he  has  his  hearers  straining  forward  in  their 
seats,  some  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  drinking  in  words  which 
if  they  came  from  the  lips  of  the  ordinary  radical  speaker 
would  be  received  with  hostile  incredulity. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Eddy  first  spoke  in  a  De? 
Moines  church.  He  so  impressed  gome  of  the  leaders  of 
the  business  life  of  the  community  that  they  went  away 
into  a  camp  in  the  hills  nearby  and  spent  three  days  over 
the  questions  as  to  whether,  in  spite  of  their  church  affilia- 
tions, they  were  really  leading  Christian  lives.  Religious 
Emphasis  Week  was  the  outgrowth  of  those  conferences 
and  others  that  followed.  A  committee  came  to  Mr.  Eddy 
and  said  that  Des  Moines  was  ripe  for  his  message  and 
would  he  get  other  like-minded  speakers? 

At  Mr.  Eddy's  invitation  there  came  to  Des  Moines  for 
the  opening  of  the  week,  in  the  middle  of  last  February,  Dean 
Grahame  of  the  Oberlin  School  of  Theology,  Alva  Trr 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  from  Indianapolis.  Rev.  Henry 
Crane  from  Maiden,  Mass.,  George  Haynes,  the  magnetic 
Neero  speaker,  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Race  Rela- 
tions of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Rev.  Reinhold 
Niebur  from  Detroit  and  Rev.  A.  Ray  Petty  of  the  Jud- 
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son  Memorial  Church  of  New  York — all  modern  men  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  around  them,  with  some- 
thing to  say  and  the  courage  to  say  it. 

To  lay  Des  Moines,  the  week  came  as  a  surprise.  There 
had  been  little  preliminary  announcement,  although  the 
energetic  George  Webber,  secretary  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  been  sitting  up  late  coaching  his  1,200  workers  in 
their  parts.  These  workers  filled  up  the  hall  where  the 
mass-meeting  was  held  on  the  first  night  but  the  real  test 
came  when  the  speakers  went  out  into  moving-picture  houses 
and  factories  and  labor  halls  and  fraternal  lodges.  From 
the  outset  the  meetings  were  well  attended  and  as  the  word 
of  the  week  spread  there  was  standing  room  only  in  the 
of  the  places  where  the  out-of-town  speakers  appeared. 

Early  in  the  morning  some  one  of  the  speakers  would  jour- 
ney out  to  the  university  and  talk  to  the  students'  assembly 
while  his  fellows  were  standing  up  on  counters  of  depart- 
ment stores  addressing  the  clerks  before  the  day's  work  began, 
or  toiling  up  the  hill  to  speak  to  the  legislators,  or  telling  a 
group  of  car  conductors  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
labor,  or  looking  down  on  factory-hands  from  the  front 
steps  of  the  plant.  And  so  it  went  all  day  through  all  the 
town  until  the  last  meeting  at  the  furthest  high  school  broke 
up  in  animated  discussion.  Many  of  the  speakers  averaged 
four  addresses  a  day  and  there  were  open  forums  and  per- 
sonal consultations  in  between.  It  is  estimated  that  while 
some  six  thousand  people  attended  the  opening  meeting,  26,- 
ooo  people  heard  the  closing  speeches  and  many  were  turned 
away.  Considering  that  the  population  of  Des  Moines  is 
about  175,000  this  is  really  what  the  local  papers  called  it, 
"a  remarkable  outpouring." 

IT  was  the  "whole  gospel  of  Christ"  that  the  speakers 
stressed.  They  told  Des  Moines  that  nowadays  "per- 
sonal salvation"  is  not  enough.  Brotherhood  and  more 
brotherhood  was  the  burden  of  their  message.  They  talked 
of  international  brotherhood.  Eddy  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  world  told  of  the  misery  he  had  seen 
because  of  the  lack  of  brotherhood.  The  brilliant  Niebur, 
fresh  from  his  first-hand  study  of  European  conditions,  gave 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  nationalism  and  the  hatreds  it  breeds. 
Haynes  pled  eloquently  for  his  dark-skinned  people. 

They  talked  of  capital  and  labor.  William  Hapgood  of 
the  Columbia  Conserve  Company  of  Indianapolis  was  in 
town  and  they  held  his  plant  up  as  a  model  of  true  indus- 
trial democracy.  Alva  Taylor  who  had  had  his  baptism  of 
fire  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  Interchurch  steel 
strike  report  outlined  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  towards 
better  understanding  between  employer  and  employe,  and 
the  down-right  Petty,  fresh  from  his  tenements  south  of 
Washington  Square,  said  right  out  in  meeting  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  Christ  would  have  much  use  for  the  open  shop 
or  the  American  Plan  and  prayed  God  to  "give  xis  more 
radicals,  more  men  who  can  think  for  themselves  and  who 
are  not  afraid  of  the  voice  of  the  mob."  Considering  that 
Des  Moines  had  been  busy  making  it  hot  for  those  heretics 
who  had  dared  to  espouse  the  La  Follette  cause  this  was 
mighty  plain  speaking.  The  liberal  Des  Moines  Register, 
with  some  evident  delight,  recorded  these  remarks  in  seven 
column  head-lines.  But  Petty  was  neither  hanged  nor  mob- 
bed. So  many  folks  came  to  hear  him  tell  about  labor  con- 
ditions in  sweated  industries  the  night  following  his  attack 
on  the  open  shop  that  the  ushers  had  to  shut  the  doors  on  the 
disappointed  noses  of  late  comers. 


"Why  for  crying  out  loud!"  exclaimed  an  editor  of  a  farm 
paper  who  had  stood  four-square  for  La  Follette  through  all 
the  storms  of  the  late  campaign,  "if  I  had  said  one-half  of 
what  these  fellows  are  saying,  they  would  have  ridden  me 
out  of  town  on  a  rail." 

The  legislature,  consisting  mostly  of  farmers  fearful  of 
anything  Congress  might  do,  was  considering  the  Child 
Labor  Amendment  and  considering  it  suspiciously.  Eddy 
talked  to  them  for  an  hour  and  pointed  out  what  he  believed 
the  attitude  of  a  Christian  towards  the  amendment  would  be. 
Petty  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  ratification  at  a  jammed 
mass-meeting  of  women.  Child  labor  gave  all  the  speakers  an 
opportunity  to  outline  their  entire  social  gospel. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  meetings  were  those 
held  at  noon-day  in  the  Capitol  Theatre.  An  hour  before 
the  first  reel  of  the  latest  Western  film  began,  stenographers, 
book-keepers,  filing  clerks  and  bosses  who  filled  the  big 
place  from  pit  to  top  balcony  stood  up  and  sang  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers  together  while  the  big  organ  thundered 
away.  And  then  Dean  Grahame  walked  quietly  out  before 
the  foot-lights  and  talked  plain  common  decency  for  forty- 
five  minutes.  I  have  rarely  seen  audiences  so  affected,  and 
I  have  watched  Billy  Sunday  and  plenty  of  other  chair- 
busters  at  work. 

HAT  did  it  all  come  to ?  Here  are  some  statistics. 
After  the  speakers  had  left,  the  local  committee  hired 
the  largest  auditorium  available  and  there  held  a  meeting  of 
4,000  persons,  turning  away  about  2,OOO.  This  meeting  was 
solely  for  the  business  of  carrying  on.  At  it,  commissions 
were  formed  on  human  relations,  race  relations,  international 
relations,  evangelism  both  community  and  personal,  high 
school  and  college  life,  industrial  relations  and  worship. 
Some  3,OOO  persons  signed  cards  pledging  themselves  to  carry 
on  the  work.  Representatives  of  almost  every  organization 
in  Des  Moines  were  in  the  audience.  Councilman  Mit- 
chell pledged  the  Council  to  back  the  work  of  the  various 
commissions  set  up  at  this  meeting.  These  commissions 
will  meet  regularly,  conduct  researches  and  investigations  in 
their  several  fields  and  report  back  to  the  main  body  which 
in  turn  will  make  its  findings  known  to  the  community. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  thing  in  terms 
of  figures  and  commissions.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  pub- 
lisher who  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  saying, 
"This  morning  it  would  seem  that  Des  Moines  has  been 
stirred  as  no  city  in  the  country  has  ever  been  stirred  before 
and  intends  to  make  Christianity — and  by  that  I  mean  the 
plain  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  without  any  doctrinal  frills — 
a  part  of  its  everyday  life." 

The  church  has  so  often  stood  above  the  battle  for  social 
right  in  these  later  years,  so  often  failed  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  better  world,  that  anyone  may  be  pardoned  some 
skepticism  as  to  the  worth  of  all  this.  I  do  not  intend  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  any  belief  that  Des  Moines  from  now  on 
has  "got  religion."  The  latest  papers  from  that  interesting 
town  are  as  full  as  ever  of  raids  on  boot-leggers,  men  slay- 
ing their  brothers  with  axes  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
speeches,  hatreds  and  jealousies  and  petty  bickerings.  The 
significance  of  Religious  Emphasis  Week  is  not  to  be  found  in 
statistics  or  the  police  blotters  of  Des  Moines.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  social  implica- 
tions of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  been  poured  wholesale 
into  an  American  community  and  that  it  has  listened 
eagerly.  The  results  will,  I  believe,  be  somehow  good. 
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Going  Pro  and  Con 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


T  is  very  pleasant,"  said  the  nice  old  lady,  "to  sit  at 
n>/  window  in  the  late  afternoon  and  watch  the  people 
going  pro  and  con."  It  is  this  "going  pro  and  con" 
that  is  the  undoing  of  traffic  officials.  An  old  writing  says 
that,  near  the  time  of  the  end,  "many  shall  run  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

Well,  knowledge  comes — but  wisdom  lingers  behind,  es- 
pecially in  these  matters  of  transportation,  which  have  now 
become  so  complex  as  to  fuddle  even  the  most  stolid  minds. 
The  mazes  of  railroad  systems  and  time  schedules  and  the 
not  less  complicated  mazes  of  trunk  highway  lines  with  the 
automobiles  running  wild  have  given  us  a  cross-roads 
puzzle  three  thousand  miles  long  and  fifteen  hundred  miles 
wide. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  automo- 
bile that  the  mind  of  the  human  animal  has  become  most 
severely  involved.  The  speedometer  invites  to  anything  up 
to  seventy-five  miles  an  hour  and  the  good  roads  second  the 
invitation,  while  the  banked  curves  make  it  perfectly  safe 
to  slow  down  to  forty-five  miles  going  round  corners.  This 
speed  might  seem  to  be  dangerous  because  of  the  many  cross- 
roads. But  it  can  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that  the 
higher  the  speed  at  a  crossing  the  less  the  danger  of  a  collision. 
This  fact  has  also  been  demonstrated  graphically  in  many  a 
movie  film.  Moreover,  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of  long 
consideration,  that  if  the  demolished  auto  had  been  going 
sixty-five  miles  an  hour  instead  of  sixty,  it  would  have  safely 
cleared  the  railroad  crossing.  Perhaps  we  must  assume  that 
in  speed  there  is  safety  and  that  the  trend  of  the  future  will 
be  toward  greater  speed,  especially  at  all  crossings. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  hold  to  a  contrary  opinion. 
These  people  are  attempting  to  bring  automobile  traffic  under 
the  control  of  safety  signals.  Especially  in  cities.  Cities, 
almost  everywhere,  are  experimenting  with  systems  of  con- 
trol. Salt  Lake  City  is  not  doing  so,  because  the  streets  of 
that  city  are  so  wide  that  the  driver  can  rarely  tell  whether 
he  is  crossing  a  street  or  going  its  long  way.  But  most  every- 
where else,  some  sort  of  system  prevails.  These  systems 
show  a  cosmic  variety,  adding  much  to  the  gaiety  of  life 
(see  Boston  Style,  The  Survey,  January  15,  1925).  If 
there  are  any  two  cities  that  have  the  same  system,  they 
have  carefully  restrained  themselves  in  the  matter  of  making 
that  fact  known.  Each  system  is  worthy  of  a  separate 
volume,  by  way  of  explanation,  interpretation,  footnotes, 
errata  and  special  instances. 

/^"ONSIDER  Dallas,  Texas,  as  a  case  in  point.  It  would 
\^*  take  a  large  book  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Dallas' 
traffic  control  system ;  and  the  story  grows  larger  with  each 
passing  day,  as  we  shall  see.  Three  sets  of  facts  will  help  to 
make  the  matter  clear.  In  the  first  place,  in  Dallas,  traffic 
halts  in  the  face  of  a  red  signal ;  the  crossings  are  cleared 
and  the  traffic  changes  at  the  flash  of  a  white  signal ;  and 
the  traffic  moves  forward  when  a  green  light  appears.  A 
visitor  from  New  York  rubs  his  e5'es  and  retreats. 

Yes,  even  the  pedestrian.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
pedestrians  in  Dallas  obey  the  traffic  signals.  (This  is  the 
second  set  of  facts).  The  crossings  where  control  is  main- 


tained are  not  many,  and  they  are  all,  of  course,  in  the  midst 
of  the  heaviest  tides  of  traffic.  But  on  those  corners  where 
control  exists,  pedestrians  stand  patiently  waiting  for  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  just  as  the  vehicular  traffic  does.  No  one 
ventures  to  cross  the  street  after  the  white  light  flashes. 
He  waits  during  the  period  of  the  white  light,  during  the 
period  when  the  red  is  shown  and  during  the  period  of  the 
next  white  light;  then  when  the  green  appears,  he  plunges 
forward  and  goes  on  his  way. 

But,  a  third  factor  appears  here,  and  with  it,  the  third 
set  of  facts,  the  most  complicated  and  mysterious  of  all. 
While  the  white  light  is  flashing,  for  the  clearing  of  the 
crossings,  a  bell  rings  continuously.  No  one  may  move 
forward  while  the  bell  is  ringing,  and  the  white  light  is 
showing.  Now,  it  so  happens  in  the  economy  of  our  neural 
mechanisms  that,  under  ordinary  street  conditions,  the  bell 
tends  to  become  the  dominant  signal.  The  white  light  is 
ignored:  movement  halts  while  the  bell  rings,  and  begins 
again  when  the  bell  stops  ringing.  Here  then  is  set  up  a 
curious  psychological  development,  not  unlike  one  of  the 
famous  experiments  in  the  history  of  psychology.  It  turns 
out  that  people  are  being  trained,  in  Dallas,  to  cross  streets 
after  a  bell  has  stopped  ringing.  That  is  to  say,  the  people 
of  Dallas,  and  the  strangers  who  sojourn  there  any  length 
of  time,  are  developing  a  "conditioned  reflex":  they  cannot 
cross  a  street  until  after  a  bell  has  rung  and  has  stopped 
ringing.  The  result  is  that  all  over  Dallas,  people  may  be 
seen  standing  at  crossings,  sometimes  for  hours,  waiting  for 
a  bell  to  ring  and  then  to  stop  ringing.  They  find  it  im- 
possible to  initiate  the  crossing  movement  without  this  de- 
veloped stimulus.  The  street  may  be  a  quiet  avenue  with- 
out automobiles  and  without  controls;  but  the  good 
citizen,  patiently  trained  at  great  civic  expense  to  act  at  a 
signal,  finds  himself  unable  to  cross  without  that  signal. 
Behavioristic  psychologists  will  probably  find  it  advisable 
to  hold  a  convention  in  Dallas — for  the  purpose  of  studying, 
on  the  ground,  their  favorite  psychological  mechanism — the 
conditioned  response.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  city  will 
offer  to  stand  the  full  expense  of  such  a  convention  for, 
before  long,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  city  will  have  to  under- 
take extensive  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  so  large  a  population  (Dallas  expects  to  have  a  half 
million  residents  within  a  reasonable  time)  may  be  rescued 
from  the  paralyzing  clutches  of  this  unintentionally  de- 
veloped reflex. 

But  no  account  of  the  automobile  and  traffic  problem 
of  this  nation  would  be  complete  that  did  not  include 
the  story  of  conditions  in  Burlington,  North  Carolina.  In 
this  small  city,  not  hitherto  much  known  to  fame,  the  con- 
trol of  the  automobile  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  anywhere  outside  the  movie  purlieus  of  Holly- 
wood. It  were  worth  a  trip  from  any  part  of  America  to 
that  town  just  to  see  the  drivers  perform.  If  Burlington 
were  aware  of  its  own  accomplishments,  it  would  build  a 
high  wall  around  itself  and  charge  admission  to  all  travelers 
In  fact,  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the  movie 
stunts  of  such  masters  of  auto-driving  as  Harold  Lloyd 
must  have  been  copied  from  normal  performances  provided 
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freely  daily  to  all  the  fortunate  habitants  of  Burlington. 
Automobiles  suddenly  appear — from  nowhere.  They  stop 
dead  within  ten  feet — dropping  from  a  speed  of  sixty  miles. 
They  start  as  suddenly.  They  lightly  leap  from  one  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other.  They  stop  and  drop  their  wind- 
shields to  a  passing  lady.  They  reverse  and  stand  in  line. 
They  can  go  "left  oblique"  in  military  fashion.  Yet,  withal, 
they  are  the  best  behaved,  the  kindliest  and  most  humane 
automobiles  in  the  world.  It  is  not  meanness  that  makes 
them  act  this  way:  their  owners  love  them,  are  proud  of 
them  and  praise  them  in  the  streets,  and  the  autos,  having 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  city,  return  the  love  and  pride 
and  praise  in  deeds  of  spirited  activity. 

N'  ONE  the  less,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  blinded 
to  the  fact  that  my  native  city  (of  five  years  standing 
— in  the  subways)  is  the  most  amusing  city  in  the  world, 
and  that  Fifth  Avenue  offers  the  world  the  high  tides  of 
humor.  (I  refer,  of  course,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.)  A  recent  absence  of  two  months — spent  amongst 
what  our  most  alluring  critic  calls  the  "booboisie" — has  en- 
abled me  to  verify  my  earlier  suspicions  in  this  respect.  Hu- 
man life  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  achieved 
its  noblest  and  best  expression.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
been  known  before  in  human  history;  and  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  nothing  approaching  it  will  ever  again 
be  possible — if  it  should  fade  and  pass  away. 

But  it  is  of  the  traffic  problem  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 
that  I  am  here  concerned  to  write.  It  is  out  of  respect 
for  the  automobile  and  the  avis  who  runs  it  that  Fifth 
Avenue  has  become  the  sublimation  of  humor.  These  mat- 
ters are  worth  looking  into.  From  the  front  seat  on  top 
of  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  the  whole  drama  of  existence  unrolls 
before  the  fascinated  spectator. 

From  this  high  point  of  vantage,  one  may  see  from  day 
to  day  the  same  range  of  events  unwind,  yet  with  each 
trip,  the  events  appear  in  a  new  order.  The  management 
reserves  the  right  to  vary  the  order  without  notice;  but 
it  guarantees  always  a  good  show.  Shall  we  see  some  of 
these  events  together? 

All  set?  See  the  old  woman  jump  out  of  her  tracks. 
It's  really  remarkable  how  spry  New  York  women  of  ad- 
vanced years  remain.  Life  on  Fifth  Avenue  certainly  helps 
to  keep  them  young.  It  is  often  remarked  that  New  York 
women  are  much  younger  than  women  in  any  other  city. 

See  that  old  man  standing  on  that  street  corner.  I've 
been  by  here  many  times,  and  he's  always  standing  there. 
It's  a  sad  tale.  Three  years  ago  he  came  from  his  home, 
on  a  side  street  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avenue,  to  do  a  bit 
of  shopping  for  his  wife.  He  crossed  the  Avenue  and  en- 
tered the  store.  He  expected  to  be  through  in  a  few  minutes 
and  to  be  safely  home  for  lunch.  But  the  shopping  kept 
him  busy  until  late  evening,  and  by  that  time  the  Avenue 
had  become  filled  with  machines.  He  could  not  get  home. 
He  called  up  his  house  by  telephone  and  told  of  his  plight, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  He's  never  been  home 
since.  He  writes  home,  now  and  then.  Once  in  a  while, 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  pays  him  a  visit. 
His  wife  sometimes  comes  to  the  other  side  of  the  Avenue 
and  waves  to  him,  to  let  him  know  that  there's  no  hard 
feelings.  But  he  never  gets  home.  He  simply  comes  each 
day  and  stands  at  that  corner  and  looks  longingly  across 
the  flood  of  traffic.  Meanwhile,  the  years  are  going  by, 
going  by — 


It  has  been  computed  by  competent  statisticians  that  any 
child  expecting  to  be  born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  after  1926, 
will  need  to  choose,  beforehand,  which  side  of  the  Avenue 
he  wants  to  spend  his  life  on,  because  he'll  never  be  able 
to  cross  it  while  he  lives. 

The  great  trucks  on  Fifth  Avenue  offer  endless  amuse- 
ment. When  the  traffic  turns  for  a  moment  and  the  cross- 
street  deluge  is  undammed,  the  earth  trembles  and  the  na- 
tions are  afeared.  Hundred  ton  trucks  carrying  sky-scrapers 
from  Second  Avenue  to  Sixth  Avenue  lumber  across;  and 
other  trucks  carrying  sky-scrapers  from  Seventh  Avenue  to 
Third  Avenue  go  ditto.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  cross- 
ings are  not  entirely  cleared.  There  and  then  the  fun  begins. 
Two  trucks  carrying  a  new  wing  for  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing will  run  over  an  ordinary  automobile  without  realizing 
that  they  have  hit  anything.  Oh,  such  energy,  such  force! 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  such  tremendous  activities 
be  undertaken.  They  haven't  the  men,  they  haven't  the 
money,  they  haven't  the  minds  to  conceive  and  execute  such 
operations  elsewhere! 

But,  after  all,  it's  really  the  taxi  driver  who  makes  life 
worth  living  (for  a  few  hours  longer)  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Anyhow,  nothing  should  ever  be  done  in  the  heat  of  passion. 

There  is  an  entente  cordiale,  it  is  supposed,  between  the 
traffic  officer  and  the  taxi  driver;  but  it  is  merely  on  the 
surface.  When,  as  in  some  crucial  moment  of  a  traffic 
jam,  all  superficial  attitudes  slip  away  and  the  naked  souls 
of  men  emerge,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  hearts  of 
both  officer  and  driver  there  is  undying  desire:  the  driver's 
driving  "wish"  is  that  he  may,  some  day,  wing  his  favorite 
cop,  under  conditions  that  will,  of  course,  make  the  act 
seem  meritorious ;  and  the  cop's  haunting  ambition  is  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  grab  off  a  driver  along  about  five 
o'clock  each  day,  take  him  to  headquarters,  book  him  on  a 
charge  that  will  get  him  ten  years  up  the  river,  and  so  call 
it  a  day. 

Unfortunately,  the  drivers  usually  have  the  last  word, 
or  at  least  the  last  fling  on  the  street.  After  one  of  them 
has  been  properly  "bawled  out"  for  his  lawlessness,  he  gets 
even  by  rubbing  the  mud  off  his  fenders  onto  the  officer's 
overcoat.  The  officer  could  be  sent  to  jail  for  what  he 
thinks  about  the  matter. 

Thus,  as  we  go  on  down  the  street,  let  your  mind  mull  over 
these  indisputable  facts:  This  is  the  high  tide  of  American 
civilization.  Standing  there  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  of 
traffic — with  pedestrians,  horse  vehicles,  taxis,  automobiles 
and  busses  all  about  him  moving  rapidly  in  all  directions — 
the  traffic  officer  is  guide,  protector  and  friend  to  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  human  family.  There  on  foot  goes  a 
future  director  of  U.  S.  steals.  Here  in  this  hansom  cab 
is  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
Yonder  taxi  carries  a  son  of  the  house  of  the  usher  of  St. 
Paul's  parish.  Here  in  this  bus  is  the  checker  champion  of 
Greenwich  Village.  And  omniscience,  alone,  knows  who 
this  fellow  is  in  this  gorgeous  private  automobile,  and  what 
business  he  has  to  be  riding  around  in  it. 

What  rare  mortals  pass,  day  by  day,  up  and  down  this 
thoroughfare:  what  scintillating  personalities;  what  dia- 
monds, cut  and  uncut;  what  jewels,  set  and  unset;  what 
watch-fobs,  paid  for  and  charged!  They  come  and  go, 
each  on  his  own  particular  bent — to  take  care  of  the  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  of  the  city — which  means,  of  course,  the 
business  of  the  world.  As  for  the  world's  pleasure,  that's 
another  matter. 
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Up  to  the  Doctors 


TEN  years  ago  the  very  idea  of  an  international  con- 
ference on  birth  control  in  New  York  city  would 
have  been  unthinkable.  Except  to  a  few  earnest  propagand- 
ists and  sociologists  the  term  suggested  only  something  rather 
daringly  funny,  even  funnier  than  the  activities  of  the 
"suffragettes"  of  those  days.  There  was  little  public  dis- 
cussion of  it  except  in  the  police  courts,  where  Margaret 
Sanger  bravely  ignored  the  insults  and  innuendoes  of 
judges,  audience  and  reporters  alike.  Every  hand  seemed 
raised  against  her  except  for  a  few  loyal  followers,  among 
them  many  of  the  weary  mothers  of  Brownsville  who  had 
parked  their  baby  carriages  in  rows  outside  the  doors  of 
her  first  clinic,  closed  by  the  police. 

The  opposite  picture  of  the  conference  just  concluded 
gives  faith  in  the  vitality  of  an  idea  backed  by  one  deter- 
mined person.  For  a  week  a  distinguished  group  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  of  widely  differing  interests  has 
met  in  the  auditorium  of  a  New  York  hotel,  listening  to 
papers  on  various  aspects  of  birth  control  by  persons  whose 
names  are  known  the  wide  world  over.  There  has  been 
only  one  free  public  meeting;  all  the  other  sessions  have 
been  for  groups  who  came  and  paid  a  conference  fee  not 
to  hear  propaganda  or  argument,  but  to  learn  of  and  con- 
tribute to  an  important  sociological  development. 

The  program  listed  members  of  the  faculties  of  Amherst, 
New  York  University,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Yale,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Columbia,  Smith,  the  University  of  California, 
Syracuse  and  the  University  of  Maine.  It  included  such 
ranking  physicians  as  Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  Dr.  Max 
Schlapp,  of  the  Postgraduate  Medical  School,  Dr.  Walter 
Timme,  Dr.  W.  F.  Robie,  Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros  of  Hull 
House,  and  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  pioneer  in  her  native  Hol- 
land. It  brought  together  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of 
a  group  of  clergymen  of  churches  both  in  and  outside  of 
New  York;  of  sociologists  and  students  of  social  problems 
such  as  Professor  Ogburn  of  Columbia,  Miriam  Van 
Waters  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles,  Louis  I. 
Dublin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
Owen  Lovejoy  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
The  subjects  of  their  papers  were  arranged  in  sessions 
headed  Fecundity  and  Civilization,  the  Differential  Birth 
Rate,  Health  of  the  Community,  Economic  Poverty  and 
Child  Labor,  War  and  Population,  Eugenics  and  Welfare, 
Biological  and  Allied  Problems,  Sex  and  Reproduction,  and 
Religious  and  Moral  Factors. 

The  list  of  more  than  sixty  foreign  and  American  vice- 
presidents  of  the  conference  carries  an  equally  brilliant 
roster  of  names  as  diverse  as  Arnold  Bennett  and  Annie 
Goodrich,  Lytton  Strachey  and  E.  V.  McCollum,  H.  G. 
Wells  and  M.  Cary  Thomas,  Corrado  Gini  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua  and  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  Another  group 
•which  included  George  Bernard  Shaw,  W.  L.  George,  and 
Bertrand  Russell,  of  England ;  Henri  Barbusse,  and  Jean 
Longuet  of  France;  and  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Fannie  Hurst, 
H.  L.  Mencken,  James  R.  Maurer,  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  and 
Floyd  Dell  of  the  United  States,  among  many  others,  sent 
messages  of  appreciation  and  good  will. 

Through  it  all  Mrs.  Sanger  smiled  as  quietly  and  as 
unconcerned  as  though  she  never  had  envisaged  anything 


different  from  this  focussing  of  all  kinds  of  professional 
competence  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  her  life  work. 
As  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  de- 
clared :  "This  congress  of  leading  scientific  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  world  is  also  in  large  measure  a  tribute  to 
the  splendid  work  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  the  pioneer 
and  leader  of  the  birth  control  movement  in  America, 
Under  difficulties  and  vicissitudes  which  would  have  com- 
pletely disheartened  a  less  courageous  soul,  she  has  kept  up 
the  fight  and  won  a  succession  of  victories  which  even  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  impossible." 

Lay  interest  in  the  movement  for  birth  control  has  been 
apparent  for  years  in  the  great  volume  of  letters  and  other 
enquiries  which  have  come  to  Mrs.  Sanger  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  A  rapidly  increasing  professional  interest 
and  support  was  registered  in  the  attendance  at  a  meeting 
on  contraceptive  methods  open  only  to  licensed  physicians, 
which  jammed  one  hall,  and  necessitated  an  overflow  meet- 
ing in  another  hotel,  bringing  together  more  than  a  thousand 
physicians,  who  acknowledged  the  interest  and  responsibility 
of  the  medical  profession  in  birth  control  by  a  resolution 
declaring: 

That  this  meeting  on  contraception  consisting  of  members  of 
the  American  medical  profession,  affirms  that  birth  control, 
being  a  very  important  and  complicated  problem  requiring 
scientific  study  and  guidance,  comes  properly  within  the  province 
of  preventive  medicine  and  that  the  subject  should  not  only  be 
given  a  place  on  the  program  of  county  and  state  societies  and 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  but  also  become  a  part 
of  the  work  of  suitable  clinics,  hospitals  and  other  medically 
supervised  organizations  engaged  in  the  scientific  study  and 
prevention  of  disease  and  crime. 

Perhaps  because  birth  control  began  as  a  lay  movement 
the  knowledge  of  its  sociological  implications  has  outrun 
progress  in  medical  technique,  so  that  there  is  great  present 
need  for  a  program  of  medical  research  and  clinical  trial, 
(see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1925,  Surprises  in  an  In- 
vestigation of  Birth  Control.)  Mrs.  Sanger  herself  has 
been  among  the  first  to  recognize  this  need.  The  Survey 
already  has  noted  her  offer,  in  accord  with  the  generous  and 
statesmanlike  course  of  her  ten  year's  campaign,  to  place 
the  direction  of  the  medical  activities  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  medical 
group.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  doctors.  M.  R. 


The  Savants  Say 

|i/f  ETHODS  of  the  past  in  eugenics  are  no  longer 
•*••*•  practicable.  They  are  too  crude,  too  ascetic  or  too 
cruel;  that  is  why  they  have  decayed.  The  only  method 
which  comes  before  us  today  as  a  reasonably  practical 
instrument,  whatever  its  defects,  for  effecting  limitation 
of  the  family  and  eugenically  molding  the  future  race  is 
the  method  of  contraception.  ...  It  is  practically  a 
new  method,  and  as  yet  it  has  not  had  the  slightest 
measurable  influence  in  restraining  the  ever  increasing 
flood  of  human  fertility.  So  vast  and  menacing  is  the  evil 
to  be  fought  that  birth  control  will  need  to  be  applied  on 
a  scale  as  yet  undreamed  of  if  that  devastating  flood  is 
to  be  stayed. — Havelock  Ellis. 

Birth  Control  seems  to  offer  tbe  onlv  method  at  once 
humane  and  intelligent  of  meeting  the  menace  of  popula- 
tion growth  without  fundamentally  altering  our  civiliza- 
tion and  standards  of  living.  Even  this  solution  can  only 
function  adequately  to  that  end  if  it  is  guided  by  the 
soundest  biological  and  eugenic  knowledge  available. — 
Raymond  Pearl,  Johns  Hopkin  University. 
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N  cooperation,  the  most  logical  arrangements  are 
less  important  than  good-will."  With  this  as  its 
guiding  principle,  a  well-conceived  plan  for  the 
furthering  of  cooperation  among  New  York  city's 
two  thousand  social  agencies  was  launched  on  April  2  at 
the  anniversary  dinner  of  Better  Times,  which  for  five  years 
has  served,  with  mounting  success,  as  their  organ.  The 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  was  formally  presented  by 
Robert  W.  de  Forest  as  a  major  step  toward  realizing  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  organizations  with  which  as 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  he  has  had 
lifelong  relationships. 

Evidences  of  good-will  were  not  lacking.  Some  fifteen 
hundred  diners  who  crowded  and  overflowed  the  available 
rooms  were  the  most  substantial  testimony  to  the  interest 
which  the  movement  has  rolled  up  since  Better  Times  first 
offered  its  prize  for  a  workable  plan  of  coordination,  in  the 
fall  of  1923,  and  to  the  cordial  appreciation  which  its  editor, 
George  J.  Hecht,  has  won  by  his  unflagging  initiative  and 
cooperative  spirit.  Seventy-five  leaders  in  New  York's  social 
effort — divided  into  three  groups,  city  officials,  represent- 
atives of  the  contributing  public,  and  professional  social 
workers — pledged  their  personal  effort  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Council  by  accepting  membership  on  its 
board  of  directors.  Governor  Smith  sent  a  cordial  message 
of  endorsement.  James  H.  Post  for  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  a  host  of  agencies  with  which  he  is  identified, 
Monseigneur  Francis  J.  O'Hara  for  the  Catholic  Charities, 
Arthur  Lehman  for  the  Jewish  group  and  Michael  M.  Davis 
for  the  organized  social  workers  of  the  city,  rallied  to  the 
plan.  The  initial  expenses  of  the  Council,  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,  have  been  assumed  by  voluntary  contributors. 
On  motion  of  William  Hamlin  Childs,  seconded  by  Mary 
Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  headworker  of  Greenwich  House, 
the  meeting  approved  the  plan  without  dissenting  vote. 

With  what  would  appear  to  be  not  only  the  soundest  but 
possibly  the  only  possible  strategy,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  seeking  ways  and  means  to  give  organic  expres- 
sion to  New  York's  growing  desire  for  integrating  social 
work  have  set  up  this  nucleus  for  cooperation  without  at- 
tempting either  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  body  which  may 
grow  up  around  it,  or  to  define  its  functions  in  any  rigid 
way.  The  Council  thus  consists  for  the  moment  of  a 
board  of  directors  without  any  members  behind  them,  with- 
out a  constitution,  and  without  an  executive.  But  no  one 
can  doubt  that  this  nucleus  will  begin  promptly  to  develop 
a  body:  there  is  life  in  it. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  tentative  plan  which  sets  forth 
the  main  purposes  of  the  organization  and  sketches 
the  outlines  of  its  possible  structure.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
a  year's  deliberation  by  the  Coordination  Committee  set 
up,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  de  Forest,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Better  Times  contest  a  year  ago.  It  is  based 
on  the  prize-winning  plan  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Work  (see  The  Survey,  June  i,  1924),  which  held  up  as 
ultimate  objective  what  is  essentially  a  federation  of  federa- 


tions. Individual  agencies  would  be  grouped  in  sections  with 
others  of  like  purpose ;  the  sections  would  be  linked  into 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  major  segments  of  social 
work;  the  divisions  would  be  directly  represented  in  the 
council.  Some  of  these  functional  groups  are  already  in 
existence ;  some  are  not ;  but  there  is  already  a  body  of  co- 
operative experience  to  draw  on.  At  every  point  the  need  for 
flexibility  is  stressed;  it  is  suggested  not  only  that  agencies 
doing  like  tasks  shall  be  permanently  grouped,  but  that 
those  operating  in  a  particular  part  of  the  city,  perhaps  even 
a  whole  borough,  shall  come  together  when  desirable  to 
consider  sectional  problems. 

Mr.  de  Forest  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  was  established  more  than  4.0 
years  ago  to  perform  many  functions  of  coordination  which 
in  other  cities  have  more  recently  been  performed  by  Wel- 
fare Councils,  and  has  been  performing  in  New  York  the 
functions  of  confidential  exchange,  Bureau  of  Advice  and 
Information,  publication  of  social  directories  and  others. 
Mr.  de  Forest  hailed  the  present  organization  as  only  a 
further  step  in  the  movement  for  cooperation  because  in 
recent  years  it  has  become  evident  that  no  single  society, 
however  representative  its  governing  board,  could  satisfact- 
orily insure  cooperation  and  coordination  even  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  let  alone  in  greater  New  York. 

Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State  Chanties  Aid  As- 
sociation and  twice  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  outlined  the  steps  by  which  the  organization 
would  fall  into  its  stride ;  first,  a  period  of  initial  organiza- 
tion which  would  be  completed  when  the  board  of  directors, 
an  executive  committee  and  a  finance  committee  were  func- 
tioning; then  a  period  of  planning  and  common  services,  in 
\\-hich  the  council  would  survey  its  task  and  decide  on  its 
first  enterprises;  then  a  time  of  functional  organization  in 
which  the  agencies  would  be  grouped  into  an  integrated 
whole ;  then  an  approach  to  the  difficult  problem  of  regional 
organization. 


MANY  of  the  common  services  ordinarily  performed 
by  councils  of  social  agencies — investigation  and  en- 
dorsement, confidential  exchange,  the  publication  of  a  di- 
rectory, the  Christmas  Clearing  Bureau,  and  the  like — are 
in  New  York  performed  by  individual  agencies  or  existing 
groups.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Welfare  Council,  for 
the  present  at  least,  shall  take  them  over.  But  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  should  at  once  undertake  the  task  of  research 
and  may  well  proceed  toward  joint  publicity  and  informa- 
tion service.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  $80,000,000  budget 
of  public  and  private  social  work  in  New  York,  of  which 
twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  is  raised  in  voluntary  gifts, 
is  much  too  cumbersome  a  load  to  be  carried,  for  years  to 
come,  by  joint  financing ;  although  one  of  the  research  tasks 
which  the  Council  will  presumably  undertake  is  to  study 
the  experience  of  other  cities  with  community  chests. 
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Evidences  are  plenty  that  cooperation  and  even  financial 
federation  have  begun  to  interest  the  New  York  public  and 
the  social  agencies  themselves.     One  borough,  Queens,  has 
already  an   active  council   of   social  agencies.     Jewish   and 
Catholic  federations  are  well  established.     The  four  major 
welfare  agencies  which  are  neighbors  in  the  Charities  Build- 
ing have  been  quietly  discussing  their  mutual  relations  for 
many  months.    A  joint  committee  representing  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  the  five  boroughs  has  made  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  coordination.     During  the  past 
winter  the  manufacturers,  dealers  and  workers  of  the  fur 
trade  have  set  up  their  own  charity  chest.     Staten  Island 
has  been  talking  joint  finance.     These  straws  in  the  wind, 
Allen   T.   Burns   of   the   National    Information   Bureau 
::ted  out  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  not  only  reveal  ten- 
ses which  may  reinforce  the  effort  of  the  Council,  but 
jest  too  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  New  York  social 
k  to  plan  vigorously  in  its  own  behalf,  and  with  a  city- 
if  coordination  is  not  to  be  brought  about 
in  fractional  and  partisan  ways.     Such  comprehensive  plan- 
ning may  be  expected  from  the  Welfare  Council. 


PUTTING  the  newer  technique  of  group  discussion  at 
the  sen-ice  of  the  newer  ideas  of  race  cooperation,  more 
than  two  hundred  white  and  colored  leaders  from  seven- 
teen states  met  in  Cincinnati  late  in  March  at  the  call  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  of  New  York,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Interracial  Cooperation,  of  Atlanta.  The  dele- 
gates represented  local  groups  organized  for — and  active 
in — local  efforts  to  improve  relations  between  the  races,  with 
a  few  delegates-at-large  of  national  organizations  of  similar 
purpose.  Frankly  and  eagerly  they  discussed  their  own 
experience  with  actual  situations  in  race  relations  in  such 
fields  as  health,  housing,  publicity,  schools  and  colleges,  in- 
dustry, the  courts,  the  churches  and  social  agencies. 

A  special  committee  was  assigned  to  each  topic.  On  the 
basis  of  preliminary  analysis,  questions  on  each  topic  had  been 
sent  before  the  conference  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  prepare 
for  definite  meeting  of  minds  in  the  discussion.  After  a 
topic  had  been  considered  for  a  time,  the  committee  assigned 
to  it  withdrew  to  evaluate  the  points  made  and  to  return  a 
summary  and  recommendations  for  further  discussion. 
While  the  committee  was  deliberating,  a  short  address  was 
made  by  a  qualified  person  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  opportunity  was  given  for  questions  on  its  content. 

Two  points  on  which  discussion  turned  may  be  noted. 
A  group  of  twenty-three  white  and  colored  students  from 
North  and  South  approved  recommendations  as  to  race  re- 
lations in  education.  Since  the  causes  of  interracial  antagon- 
are  social,  they  held,  they  are  remediable  through  social 
changes,  and  as  education  is  the  major  factor  in  bringing 
about  social  changes,  educational  institutions  from  the 
kindergarten  up  are  strategic  centers  for  the  development  of 
constructive  interracial  attitudes.  Recognizing  a  difference 
in  the  average  cultural  level  of  white  and  Negro  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  ascribing  it  to  unequal  educational 
opportunity,  the  committee  recommended  that  all  educa- 
tional authorities  provide  opportunities  for  education  for 
white  and  colored  students  equal  in  all  respects ;  that  Negro 
leaders  use  all  legitimate  means  to  induce  Negroes  every- 


where to  avail  themselves  of  the  maximum  educational  op- 
portunity; that  educational  authorities  and  student  bodies 
make  sympathetic  interracial  contact  possible  for  students 
of  all  grades,  that  fair  interpretation  of  each  race  be  given 
to  the  other  in  teaching  material,  that  meritorious  material 
of  Negro  origin  be  as  freely  used  as  any  other ;  that  Negro 
students  in  mixed  schools  be  admitted  to  representation  in 
general  student  activities  and  that  the  method  of  interracial 
conference  be  used  as  freely  as  possible. 

In  the  discussion  on  race  relations  in  industry  a  frank 
and  pointed  question  was  asked  from  the  floor:  "Can  the 
Negro  afford  to  relinquish  the  whip  hand — that  is,  the 
power  he  now  holds  of  being  able  to  supply  labor  in  times 
of  strike — before  he  is  absolutely  sure  what  the  union  will 
do  for  him?"  John  P.  Frey,  labor  leader,  advised  Negro 
labor  to  organize  its  own  unions  for  the  present.  Forrester 
B.  Washington  of  Philadelphia,  referring  to  the  exclusion 

Degrees  from  the  unions  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  from 
machinists'  unions  everywhere  and  the  plumbers'  union  in 
Philadelphia,  said  "If  the  Negro  undercuts  the  white  man 
it  is  for  self-preservation." 


DENVER,  Colorado,  is  the  right  city  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  to  visit  next  June.  Social 
work  done,  or  undone,  under  Ku  Klux  Klan  direction  should 
be  a  spectacle  worth  seeing.  The  mails  and  press  have  been 
hot  with  the  fight  which  Judge  Lindsey  has  been  making 
for  his  official  life  and  the  life  of  the  juvenile  court — a 
fight  in  which  the  Klan  seems  to  have  used  even-  weapon 
at  its  command  to  gain  control  of  Lindsey 's  office  and  punish 
him  for  independence.  Now  comes  the  news  that  Gertrude 
Vaile,  secretary  of  the  state  department  of  charities  and 
corrections,  has  been  dismissed  on  five  days'  notice. 

A  bill  abolishing  the  department  was  passed  by  the  house 
of  representatives.  The  state  senate  refused  to  concur.  The 
morning  after  the  senate  voted,  the  governor's  axe  fell.  Miss 
Vaile  was  appointed  by  Governor  Sweet  last  year.  His 
Klan-supported  successor  was  technically  within  his  rights  in 
dismissing  her,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  seme* 
commission ;  under  the  civil  sendee  law  her  appointment 
was  provisional,  and  the  commission  had  ignored  her  urgent 
requests  and  Governor  Sweet's  demand  that  she  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  permanent  appointment  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  examination. 

Miss  Vaile  has  been  starved  for  working  funds:  her  staff 
has  consisted  of  one  stenographer,  most  of  whose  time  was 
used  for  pardons  work.  The  department  is  charged  by 
law  "to  investigate  the  whole  system  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections" within  the  state,  examine  all  public  institutions, 
and  investigate  and  license  voluntary  agencies.  The  gov- 
ernor considered  it  "useless."  He  may  decline  to  appoint 
a  successor,  and  point  with  pride  to  his  economy  in  saving 
the  state  the  $8,500  which  was  the  amount  of  the  depart- 
ment's last  biennial  appropriation.  Or  he  may  reshape  the 
department  in  some  fashion  more  satisfactory  to  the  Klan. 
Either  course  of  action  should  lend  spice  to  his  address  of 
welcome  at  the  National  Conference. 

It  has  been  a  long  uphill  fight  to  carry  human  values  and" 
a  self-respecting  technique  into  the  administration  of  a  state's 
welfare  responsibilities.  Always  it  is  a  struggle  to  hold  the- 
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lines  against  ignorance  and  political  greed.  Social  workers 
in  America  are  but  faintly  conscious  of  their  common  stake 
in  such  issues  as  the  governor  of  Colorado  has  created.  Can 
they  speak  out  clear  and  bold  in  defense  of  intelligent  and 
disinterested  service?  Now  is  their  opportunity. 


ON  Mount  Scopus,  from  which  invading  armies  used  to 
march  on  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  have  dedicated  their 
university.  Like  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Colony,  they 
have  planted  their  homes  and  school  together;  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  1918  almost  immediately  upon  their  re- 
turn, as  a  people,  to  Palestine.  Patrick  Geddes  has  de- 
signed the  magnificent  dome  and  the  spacious  buildings 
which  will  house  it  some  day.  For  the  present  it  is  chiefly 
a  development  of  three  existing  research  institutions — the 
Institute  of  Jewish  Studies,  in  which  Judah  Magnes  has 
played  a  leading  part,  now  housed  in  Arab  buildings;  the 
Microbiological  Institute,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rothschild  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  itself  and  the  Chemical 
Institute.  The  university  wisely  begins  as  a  center  for 
graduate  study  and  research,  hoping  to  add  an  under- 
graduate school  as  the  community  increases  in  size. 

Palestine  has  almost  always  had  a  Jewish  institution  of 
learning,  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  submission  to  the 
Romans.  The  Arabs  tolerated  the  Jews ;  only  the  Christian 
Crusaders  drove  them  out.  But  this  time  the  Earl  of 
Balfour  came  to  address  the  thousands  who  pressed  out  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  partly  completed  amphitheatre  facing 
East  over  the  wilderness  of  Judea  toward  the  hills  of  Moab, 
the  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Lord  Allenby,  who 
conquered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces,  was 
an  honored  guest.  This  university  starts  with  the  good 
wishes  and  eager  interest  of  the  Christian  world,  including 
official  Poland.  As  it  was  inaugurated  Jewish  colonies 
throughout  the  world,  the  greatest  of  them  in  New  York 
city,  celebrated  a  fete  day.  But  the  Arab  houses  about  Je- 
rusalem were  draped  in  black,  a  challenge  to  the  hope  of  the 
university's  founders  that  Arab  scholars  too  may  be  drawn 
in  to  make  it  a  great  center  of  Jewish  and  Oriental  studies. 
That  hope  was  underscored  by  Lord  Balfour,  who  recalled 
the  harmony  with  which  Jews  and  Arabs  worked  together 
ten  centuries  ago  for  the  illumination  of  Europe.  The  new 
Hebrew  University  has  a  position,  geographically  and 
racially,  which  gives  it  a  unique  opportunity  to  open  an 
intellectual  Suez  between  Orient  and  Occident. 


IN  1923  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Slingerland,  Special 
Agent  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  aspect  that  impressed  him  most  deeply 
was  their  need  for  trained  workers.  His  whole  published 
report  crystallized  into  the  plea  "that  some  definite  organiza- 
tion blaze  the  way  to  at  least  a  real  effort  to  train  workers 
according  to  modern  necessities  and  along  the  lines  of 
modern  ideals."  This  challenge  has  been  answered  by  the 
Children's  Village  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  which  has 
brought  together  a  notable  advisory  council  under  Leon 
C.  Faulkner,  its  managing  director,  to  organize  a  training 


school  which  will  use  the  Village  as  its  laboratory.  The 
school  will  draw  on  the  nearby  training  resources  of  New 
York  city  for  many  of  its  lecturers,  possibly  with  affiliations 
with  one  of  the  universities  or  schools  of  social  work.  In 
the  Village  itself  will  be  found  opportunity  for  practical 
experience.  The  courses  probably  will  be  of  one  year's 
duration  for  average  students,  and  of  two  years  for  those 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  advanced  positions.  In  this 
step  the  Children's  Village  has  shown  the  capacity  for  leader, 
ship  which  it  demonstrated  twenty  years  ago,  when,  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  D.  Hilles,  it  left  behind  the  old 
congregate  building  and  reform  school  tradition  of  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  and  became  a  country  village 
of  children's  homes,  one  of  the  first  cottage  institutions. 


AT  1:15  in  the  afternoon  of  March  18  a  whirling 
^A.  dervish  of  the  sky  tore  across  the  little  town  of  Anna- 
polis, Missouri.  It  sped  on  across  southern  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana. Where  it  passed  more  than  800  lay  dead,  2,500  were 
hurt,  and  thirteen  towns  were  wholly  or  partly  devastated. 

Forty-five  minutes  after  the  tornado  began  its  riotous 
work  and  long  before  it  had  finished,  the  Associated  Press 
man  in  St.  Louis  was  telling  the  Red  Cross  man,  over  the 
telephone,  where  the  storm  was  headed  and  what  was  hap- 
pening in  its  wake.  By  6:45  the  same  afternoon  a  special 
train  bearing  a  director,  physicians,  graduate  nurses,  tents 
from  Jefferson  Barracks,  food,  medical  and  surgical  supplies 
was  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  It  reached  Mur- 
physboro  exactly  eight  hours  after  the  storm  broke  there — 
a  record  which,  everything  considered,  perhaps  beats  any- 
thing1 in  the  annals  of  disaster  relief. 

From  that  time  on  the  process  of  relief  went  forward 
with  the  major  elements  in  the  Red  Cross  program — 
centralized  and  systematic  direction,  and  instant  use  of 
every  available  resource — both  conspicuously  evident.  The 
national  chairman  of  Red  Cross  Disaster  Relief,  Henry  M. 
Baker,  happened  to  be  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  the  storm 
broke,  with  James  L.  Fieser,  vice-chairman  of  the  national 
organization.  Both  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action;  Mr. 
Baker  took  charge;  William  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  directing  the 
St.  Louis  office,  mobilized  relief  behind  them  and  is  super- 
vising the  case-work  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  troubled 
towns  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Chicago  poured 
out  money  and  workers.  Red  Cross  chapters  throughout  the 
Middle  West  sprang  to  action.  Salvation  Army  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  the  federated  churches  of  St.  Louis,  the 
newspapers,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the  de- 
partments of  public  welfare  of  the  three  states,  the  railroads, 
business  houses,  lodges  and  clubs,  in  the  way  of  the  new 
charity,  sent  word  to  the  central  office  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
St.  Louis  that  they  were  ready  at  a  moment's  call  to  con- 
tribute what  was  needed.  The  governor  of  Illinois,  over- 
taken by  the  news  at  a  state  reception,  had  his  personal 
representative  on  the  way  to  learn  the  facts  before  midnight ; 
the  Illinois  legislature  appropriated  half  a  million  dollars 
for  relief  the  next  morning. 

The  Red  Cross  first  aid  instruction  train,  which  happened 
to  be  in  Indianapolis,  left  promptly  for  the  disaster  area. 
At  Griffin  it  found  danger  of  a  tetanus  outbreak.  Through 
the  Indianapolis  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  a  supply  of  tetanus 
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serum  was  dispatched  at  once  by  aeroplane.  Radio  stations 
broadcasted  continuously  the  movements  of  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel in  the  areas  deprived  of  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Added  to  all  the  confusion  and  suffering  which  such  a 
catastrophe  brings  about  was  a  peculiar  threat  to  the  life  of 
the  communities  broken  by  the  storm:  farms  were  put  out 
of  business  just  before  spring  planting.  Houses  and  barns 
were  destroyed ;  farm  implements  disappeared ;  orchards 
representing  years  of  cultivation  were  wiped  out.  To  deal 
with  this  crisis  the  Red  Cross  has  organized  a  new  bit  of 
apparatus:  the  rural  disaster  relief  caravan.  Two  such 
caravans,  with  carpenters,  day  laborers  and  other  workers, 
with  all  sorts  of  tools  and  supplies,  worked  systematically 
through  the  disordered  area,  clearing  up  debris  and  wreckage 
as  they  went  and  making  on  the  spot  and  without  ceremony 
such  repairs  as  could  be  handled  expeditiously.  So  thor- 
oughly was  this  work  done  that  fanners  were  enabled  to 
begin  planting  on  schedule.  The  work  of  rehabilitation  is 
well  under  way. 


TO  the  comparatively  little  exact  data  on  the  health 
>f  working  children  the  two  studies  summarized  in  this 
e  of  the  Survey  (pp.  85  and  86)  bring  valuable  addi- 
tions of  fact  and  conclusion.  Milwaukee  turned  a  staggering 
job  of  the  physical  examination  of  continuation  school  chil- 
dren into  an  educational  campaign,  drawing  in  a  city-wide 
cooperation  of  health  and  social  agencies.  In  New  York 
city  the  investigators  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry, 
working  also  in  continuation  schools,  correlated  the  reports 
of  physical  examinations  with  the  conditions  of  the  particular 
child's  job,  to  learn  with  consternation  that  half  the  children 
were  at  work  which  might  be  expected  to  accentuate  their 
defects.  \  et  Hugh  Grant  Rowell,  in  his  pioneer  study  and 
organization  as  Director  of  Health  and  Hygiene  in  the 
schools  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  found  that  the  factory 
children  showed  to  a  marked  degree  less  underweight,  and 
a  steadier  gain  in  weight  than  children  of  the  same  ages 
still  in  the  grades.  On  the  physical  side  the  moral  apparently 
is  continued  supervision  and  follow-up  of  the  health  of  all 
children  through  adolescence,  in  school  or  at  work,  with  a 
system  of  vocational  guidance  for  those  who  leave  school  to 
make  sure  so  far  as  possible  that  their  physical  capital  is 
invested  to  the  best  advantage. 


THE  case  for  the  private  school,  as  against  a  state  law 
that  would  wipe  out  all  such  schools,  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal  from  the 
state  of  Oregon.  Arguments  in  the  case  were  begun  on 
March  1 6.  The  origin  of  the  Oregon  law  is  not  clear.  It 
was  supported  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  it  was  not  initiated 
by  them.  It  was  adopted  by  public  referendum  at  the  reeular 
state  election  in  1922,  to  take  effect  Sept.  i,  1926.  (For 
fuller  statement  of  the  issues  involved,  see  The  Survey,  Oct. 
15,  1922,  p.  76). 


The  case  for  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  states's  case  against  the 
private  school,  is  based  upon  the  "police  power  of  the  state" 
which,  it  is  argued,  certainly  gives  the  state  the  right  to 
regulate  the  schools.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  state 
has  the  authority  to  compel  all  children  to  go  to  school; 
why,  then,  should  it  be  argued  that  the  state  exceeds  its  au- 
thority when  it  goes  one  step  further  and  defines  the  sort 
of  school  which  they  must  attend  ? 

Asked  by  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft  whether  he  could 
show  any  precedents  for  such  control  by  the  state,  counsel 
for  Oregon  replied  that  he  had  found  but  one  case,  and  that 
an  inconclusive  one  from  Michigan. 

The  law  was  attacked  by  various  groups,  mostly  religious 
bodies  with  parochial  schools  located  in  the  state.  The)' 
claimed  that  the  threat  of  closing  had  already  operated  to 
reduce  their  patronage,  and  that  they  were  being  seriously 
injured.  Counsel  for  these  schools  agreed  that  the  state  had 
every  right  to  regulate  schools  within  certain  limits,  but  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  state  to  wipe  the  schools  out  of  existence, 
or  to  deny  to  the  owners  of  the  school  properties  the  right 
to  use  those  properties  for  otherwise  lawful  purposes. 

From  the  trend  of  the  arguments  in  the  case  it  seems  likely 
that  if  the  law  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional  tli"  decision  will 
not  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  educational  questions  in- 
volved: the  questions  of  religious  and  intellectual  freedom 
v,-;il  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  court;  but  the  decision  will 
have  something  of  the  same  quality  that  appeared  in  the  re- 
cent csse  from  the  state  of  Nebraska,  in  which  the  court  held 
that,  while  the  state  had  the  right  to  regulate  what  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  it  had  no  right  r^  depriv..  any 
te^chtr,  otherwise  a  good  citizen,  of  his  means  of  livelihood 
without  due  process  of  law.  (See  The  Survey,  June  15, 
1923,  p.  317). 

That  is  to  say,  it  seems  likely  that,  in  this  Oregon  case, 
the  determining  argument  for  the  unconstitutionally  of  the 
intolerant  law  will  not  be  found  in  the  right  of  people  to 
have  the  kind  of  education  they  want,  but  in  the  right  of 
owners  of  property  to  have  the  use  of  that  property  for 
their  own  purposes  unless,  after  due  process  of  law,  they 
shall  have  been  evicted  for  maintaining  a  nuisance.  So, 
property  rights  may,  once  again,  prove  to  be  the  substantial 
support  of  threatened  human  rights. 


WHEN  the  amphioxus  swam  across  the  pages  of  the 
newspapers  a  week  or  two  ago  in  die  accounts  of 
William  Beebe's  expedition  to  the  Sargasso  Sea,  he  added  a 
new  chapter  to  his  unique  history.  For  the  amphioxus,  or 
lancelet,  enjoys  a  biological  prestige  all  out  of  proportion  to 
his  size  or  beauty.  He  is  the  vertebrate  reduced  to  its  low- 
est terms,  without  heart,  skull,  brain,  jaw  or  fins,  a  little 
lower  than  a  fish,  a  little  higher  than  a  worm.  He  has  a 
"cartilaginous  notochord,"  that  is,  a  low  elastic  row  of  cells, 
which  is  almost  a  backbone.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  backbone 
coming,  that  is  in  process  of  evolution,  or  disappearing,  as 
a.  degeneration,  never  has  been  agreed.  He  wriggles  about  the 
sand  of  beaches,  but  Dr.  Beebe's  specimen  is  the  first  known 
to  have  been  found  far  out  at  sea. 

What  an  amphioxus  at  sea  has  to  teach  science  awaits  the 
discoverer's  interpretation.  On  land,  the  creature  already 
has  done  a  strange  service  to  humankind.  (See  The  Survey, 
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June  i,  1924:  Apronstrings  of  Mother  Ocean.)  For  trie 
amphioxus  has  a  peculiar  groove  opening  into  his  pharynx, 
known  as  the  endostyle  organ.  Clearly  it  is  part  of  his 
equipment  for  nutrition.  About  fifty  years  ago,  William 
Muller  guessed  brilliantly  that  it  was  the  equivalent  in  man 
and  other  animals  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  function  of  which 
had  been  a  complete  mystery.  On  that  guess,  substantiated 
by  research  and  experimentation,  has  been  erected  the  store 
of  knowledge  now  available  concerning  that  tremendously 
important  little  gland,  a  kind  of  a  thermostat  of  the  human 
body,  which  regulates  the  rate  at  which  the  body  burns  its 
fuel  to  live  and  to  maintain  a  constant  bodily  temperature, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  the  young  in  mind  and  in  physique.  Perhaps  this  new  tiny 
lancelet,  afloat  in  the  fabulous  Sargasso  Sea,  has  also  a 
crumb  of  science  to  add  to  our  store. 


JUST  how  easy  marriage  comes  in  the  United  States  is 
brought  out  in  a  study  recently  completed  by  Fred  S. 
Hall  and  Mary  E.  Richmond  for  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. In  fourteen  states,  which  include  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  legal  for  a  child  to  marry  at 
an  age  when  he  or  she  still  is  barred  from  industry.  In  the 
country  at  large  there  are  close  to  700,000  persons  who  were 
married  before  they  were  sixteen,  or  married  to  persons  un- 
der sixteen.  While  the  schools  and  the  welfare  agencies 
have  been  working  to  prolong  childhood,  the  marriage  laws 
have  received  scant  attention ;  as  a  result  little  girls  are 
married  off  by  parents  who  wish  to  evade  the  compulsory 
education  laws  or  to  avoid  responsibility  for  supporting 
them  at  an  age  when  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  wages. 

Current  beliefs  to  the  contrary,  these  child  marriages  seem 
not  to  be  a  result  of  the  European  traditions  of  a  large 
block  of  our  population.  They  are  most  prevalent  in  wholly 
American  groups.  As  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  tend 
to  occur  more  often  iri  warm  climates  than  in  colder  parts 
of  the  country;  the  most  striking  tendency,  however,  is  their 
frequency  in  small  towns  and  isolated  country  districts 
where  there  are  few  opportunities  for  recreation  or  educa- 
tion. In  certain  parts  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  chain  a 
girl  is  an  old  maid  at  eighteen. 

"Increased  facilities  of  communication,  by  railroad,  auto- 
mobile, telephone,  telegraph  and  newspaper  have  come  to 
mean  not  only  a  more  varied  food  supply  and  greater  cultural 
advantages"  the  authors  declare,  "they  also  bring  about  a 
wider  choice  and,  in  all  probability,  a  somewhat  delayed 
and  better  choice  of  mates." 

Among  immigrant  groups,  the  tendency  to  child  marriages 
is  about  as  frequent  in  the  first  generation  as  among  native 
groups  under  like  conditions;  in  the  second  generation,  it  is 
only  half  as  frequent.  The  percentage  of  girls  from  15  to 
19  who  are  married  is  lowest  in  New  England,  where  it  is 
exactly  half  the  percentage  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  mountainous  states  the  percentage  of 
youthful  marriages  is  twice  that  of  New  England,  and  in  the 
central  southern  states  it  is  three  times  the  New  England 
rate.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the  percentage  of  child 
marriages  is  even  lower  than  in  New  England  as  a  whole. 

Yet  even  in  New  York  city,  as  the  recent  investigation 
before  the  Bronx  Grand  Jury  has  brought  out,  little  girls  of 


eleven  or  twelve  are  married,  usually  to  older  men,  and 
usually  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  who  falsify  the  v 
facts,  if  need  be,  to  bring  them  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications for  a  license.  The  New  York  testimony  agrees  with 
the  findings  of  the  Russell  Sage  study,  that  these  marriages 
are  usually  unhappy  and  of  short  duration.  State  Senator 
Antin  declares  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  these  very  early 
marriages  end  in  abandonment,  annulment  or  separation. 

Ten  recommendations  are  offered  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  to  avoid  or  cure  the  outstanding  evils  of  t re- 
present systems.  These  include:  a  minimum  age  of  at  least 
1 6  for  girls:  a  law  requiring  five  days'  advance  notice  of  in- 
tention to  marry;  the  closing  up  of  at  least  forty  Gretna 
Greens,  or  marriage  market  towns,  whose  exploitation  and 
commercialization  of  marriage  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
child  unions;  the  cooperation  of  adjoining  states  to  discour- 
age hasty  marriages  across  the  state  border;  encouragement 
of  local  license  issuers  to  use  the  discretion  which  many  states 
now  empower;  changing  from  the  fee  system  for  license  is- 
suers to  a  salary  system,  which  would  make  their  services 
more  disinterested;  requirement  of  documentary  evidence  of 
age,  other  than  affidavits,  and  of  the  presence  of  both  ap- 
plicants for  a  marriage  license  in  person  before  the  license 
issuer;  and  harmony  of  the  different  state  laws  which  fix 
the  minimum  marriageable  age.  This  minimum  should  be 
not  less  than  the  minimum  working  age,  and  the  age  to 
which  education  is  compulsory  should  be  adjusted  to  fit  both 
the  other  standards. 


WHAT  shall  our  public  schools  do  with  all  the 
"drives,"  and  the  otherdemands  that  are  constantly 
being  made  upon  them  by  more  or  less  interested  groups 
and  individuals  for  their  support?  In  many  places  this  ques- 
tion has  become  more  than  "academic."  In  New  York  city, 
for  example,  Superintendent  William  J.  O'Shea,  finds  that 
"This  foisting  upon  the  schools  of  so  many  diverse  and  ex- 
traneous things  has  caused  great  distraction  to  our  teachers 
and  pupils  and  has  interfered  considerably  with  our  work... 
Teachers  are  sick  of  the  whole  business  of  drives.  This  con- 
dition makes  for  strain,  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness." 
New  York  city  is  about  prepared,  therefore,  to  refuse  all 
"drives"  entree  to  the  school. 

In  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  discussion  of  this  problem 
is  complicated  by  another  matter.  In  that  city,  the  Teachers' 
Councils,  organizations  of  the  teachers  for  certain  profes- 
sional purposes,  have  found  it  most  convenient  for  a  number 
of  years  to  meet  several  times  each  year,  on  school  time. 
The  present  school  authorities  are  now  objecting  to  this  prac- 
tice on  the  ground  that  it  is  wasteful  of  school  time,  illegal 
and  an  injustice  to  the  children — who  are  thus  cheated  out 
of  a  several  hours  of  the  teacher's  time  each  year.  The 
teachers  have  countered  with  the  argument  that,  if  the 
authorities  are  so  anxious  to  save  the  time  of  the  teachers 
for  their  regular  school  duties,  they  might  dispense  with  the 
innumerable  drives  that  now  take  much  of  the  school's  time 
and  energy;  that  the  meetings  of  teachers  for  professional 
purposes  have  certainly  more  claim  upon  the  time  of  the 
schools  than  most  of  the  extraneous  drives  can  show.  Tim 
argument  having  reached  an  impasse,  the  councils,  at  I.i<r 
reports  stood,  or  lav  abolished. 
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Preventing  Poverty 


FAMILY  welfare  organizations  find  themselves  at 
work  in  1925  at  a  job  which  differs  strikingly 
i'rom  that  which  engaged  their  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  has 
been  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  mere  relief  to  the  construct- 
ive and  preventive  aspects  of  their  activities.  Relief  work 
itself  is  more  intensive  and  more  fundamental  to  the  well 
being  of  the  families  whom  it  does  touch.  More  dependent 
people  are  maintained  in  their  homes  and  fewer  in  institu- 
tions. Children  of  dependent  families  have  much  better  op- 
portunities for  attaining  working  age  with  health  unimpaired 
and  with  suitable  educational  preparation  for  life.  There  is 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  outcome  to  those  directing 
family  welfare  work  and  more  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
families  who  are  influenced.  The  job  is  becoming  les- 
hopeless  and  more  manageable. 

Important  among  the  many  factors  which  have  combined 
to  bring  about  these  striking  changes  are: 

The  increase  over  a  period  of  years  in  wages  in  terms  of 
ability  of  wage  earners  to  purchase  standard  of  living. 

The   decrease  in  mortality  and  morbidity  rates. 

The  development  of  workmen's  compensation,  beginning,  in 
New  York,  in  July.  1914. 

The  decrease  in  immigration,  accentuated  still  further  by 
the  new  immigration  law. 

The  development  of  outdoor  relief  to  dependent  families, 
particularly,  the  development  of  so-called  mothers'  allowances. 

THAT  there  has  been  an  increase  in  real  wages — th:.- 
wages  in  terms  of  ability  to  purchase  standard  of  living 
— seems  to  be  dear  from  the  conclusions  of  three  important 
reports. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Income  in  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in  1921, 
it  is  shown  that  the  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
from  1909  to  1918  inclusive  increased  from  $318  to  $506. 
Reduced  to  terras  of  prices  of  1913  the  report  still  disclosed 
a  per  capita  increase  in  real  income  from  $333  in  1909  to 
'2  in  1918,  an  increase  of  11.7  per  cent.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  latest  information  of  exactly  this  character  that  is 
available.  Research  Report  No.  62.  issued  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  entitled  Wages,  Hours  and 
rloyrnent  in  American  Manufacturing  Industries,  gives 
information  from  twenty -three  leading  industries  with  1,678 
plants  and  nearly  700,000  workers  to  show  an  increase  c: 
per  cent  between  1914  and  1923  in  the  real  incomes  of  wage 
earners.  The  trend  of  this  statistical  study  agrees  so  nearly 
with  data  procured  from  other  sources  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  reliable  evidence  in  establishing  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  actual  increase  in  real  wages ;  the  only  possible 
difference  of  opinion  is  in  regard  to  size  of  the  increase. 

The  Industrial  Bulletin  published  by  the  industrial  com- 
missioner of  New  York  state  shows  that  the  weekly  earning 
curve  in  New  York  state  between  1914  and  1924  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living.  Assuming  the  statistical 
correctness  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  report  issued  by 


the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  difference 
reported  would  mean  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  real  earn- 
ings. The  New  York  state  data  are  gathered  from  factories 
representing  1,648  firms  with  nearly  500,000  employes,  or 
more  than  a  third  of  the  factor,  workers  in  the  state,  and  a 
weekly  payroll  of  more  than  $13,000,000. 

While  these  data  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all 
groups  in  the  community,  the  composite  picture  does  give 
clear  evidence  of  a  general  increase  in  ability  to  purchase 
standard  of  living.  The  effect  of  this  in  cutting  off  a  large 
block  of  dependent  families  at  its  source  is  clear.  It  has 
been  and  is,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  operate,  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  preventing  dependency.  It  is  certain 
that  an  increase  in  real  wages  means  an  improved  standard 
of  living  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  families  who,  be- 
cause of  illness  or  other  reasons,  become  dependent. 

In  a  study  of  21,000  babies  in  seven  American  cities.  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Woodbury  found,  for  example,  that  the  infant 
rality  rates  for  all  causes  and  for  all  ranges  of  income  in 
group  was  1 10  per  thousand  births.  In  the  families  in 
which  the  father  had  no  earnings  this  rate  was  211 ;  in  fami- 
lies where  his  earnings  were  under  $450  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  167.  In  each  of  the  increasing  income  groups  the 
infant  mortality  rate  decreased  steadily.  In  the  group  of 
it  declined  to  107.5.  In  the  last  group,  those 
earning  $1,250  and  over,  this  figure  was  59.  Other  evidence 
might  be  assembled  to  illustrate  the  direct  relation  that 
exists  between  real  earnings  of  families  and  death  rates, 
morbidity  rates,  poverty  and  dependency,  but  it  is  too  clearly 
established  to  require  repeated  documentation. 

"DETWEEN  1911  and  1922  the  mortality  rate  from  all 
•*-*  causes  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  de- 
creased from  14.2  to  1 1. 8.  In  New  York  state  during  the 
same  period  it  decreased  from  15.7  to  13.  In  New  York 
city  from  1910  to  1922,  it  declined  from  16  to  11.9. 
These  are  general  death  rates.  The  work  of  family  \ 
organizations  is  affected  more  directly  by  tuberculosis  sick- 
ness and  death  rates  as  this  is  precisely  the  disease  that  causes 
the  greatest  amount  of  dependency.  More  than  one  third 
(34  per  cent)  of  the  material  relief  expended  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
in  its  last  fiscal  year  was  used  for  families  where  tuberculosis 
was  a  major  factor.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  expended  in  families  whose  father  had  died  from 
tuberculosis.  These  two  factors,  together,  probably  account 
for  one-half  of  the  total  expenditure  of  this  association  for 
material  relief.  Yet  from  1910  to  1922  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  dropped  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  from  160  per  100,000  to  97  and  in  New  York  city 
during  the  same  years  it  dropped  from  210  to  99.  Tuber- 
culosis and  public  health  leaders  do  not  think  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  this  decline.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  estimates  tha:  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  a  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
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registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1930  somewhere 
around  50  in  the  place  of  97  for  the  year  1922.  Family 
welfare  organizations  are  already  reaping  the  results  of  these 
large  downward  movements  in  the  curves  of  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  and  as  far  as  we  can  estimate,  this  effect 
should  be  cumulative  and  should  be  greater  in  the  next  ten- 
year  period  than  it  has  been  in  the  last. 

Further,  longevity  tends  increasingly  to  raise  the  age  at 
which  fathers  and  wages  earners  die  and  therefore  to  in- 
crease the  probability  of  their  children  arriving  at  working 
age  before  the  death  of  the  fathers.  In  Massachusetts  from 
1855  to  1921  the  expectation  of  life  increased  from  forty 
years  to  fifty-five  and  one-fourth  years.  Dr.  Dublin  in  deal- 
ing with  these  figures  and  the  factors  at  work  causing  them, 
estimates  it  as  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  further  in- 
crease to  an  expectation  of  life  of  sixty-five  years.  While  the 
greatest  factor  causing  this  increase  has  been  the  saving  of 
life  in  the  early  years  and  while  added  expectancy  of  life 
may  also  tend  to  increase  somewhat  the  number  of  aged  who 
may  become  dependent,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
operating  to  cut  off  still  more  dependency  for  the  reason 
given  above. 

IN  July  1914  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  New 
York  state  went  into  effect.  The  original  act  has  been 
anvnJed  and  enlarged.  In  1922  it  covered  all  employ- 
ments conducted  for  gain,  in  which  four  or  more  operatives 
are  employed.  It  provides  for  medical  benefits  through  the 
payment  of  necessary  hospital  and  medical  bills  for  such  a 
period  as  may  be  necessary.  It  provides  compensation  for 
permanent  total  disability  of  two-thirds  of  the  average 
weekly  pay  for  the  duration  of  the  disability — for  total 
temporary  disability,  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
for  the  duration  of  disability,  provided  the  total  amount 
does  not  exceed  $3,500.  Provision  is  also  made  for  per- 
manent partial  disability  and  temporary  partial  disability, 
for  disfigurement,  for  occupational  disease  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wage  is  provided  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  disease,  for  death  and  for  compensation  of  de- 
pendents on  a  fixed  schedule. 

In  1924  nearly  six  million  dollars  was  expended  in  New 
York  state  for  compensation  for  deaths,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  million  dollars  for  permanent  disability  and 
about  five  million  dollars  for  temporary  disability,  a  total 
of  nearly  twenty-three  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
Go  per  cent  of  this  is  expended  in  New  York  city.  All  but 


six  states  now  have  workmen's  compensation  acts.  In  1923 
Pennsylvania  expended  over  thirteen  million  dollars;  in 
1921  Illinois  expended  over  five  million  dollars;  in  1922 
Massachusetts  expended  six  million;  and  in  1923  Wiscon- 
sin expended  three  million  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  effect  of  this  cannot  easily  be  estimated  in  family 
welfare  work.  It  has  simply  removed  an  enormous  addi- 
tional block  of  necessity  and  suffering  which  was  either 
formerly  handled  by  various  public  and  private  dependent 
agencies  or  was  not  relieved  at  all.  This  large  block  of 
dependency  has  been  constructively  controlled  at  its  source 
to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned  and  with  the  added 
desirable  effect  of  tending  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  in  industry. 

THE    total    immigration   into   the    United    States    from 
1820    to    1924   was    approximately    thirty-six    million. 
Almost  half  of  this  number  arrived  after   1900.     By  five- 
year  periods  since  the  beginning  of   the   twentieth  century 
the  totals  and  average  per  year  have  been  as  follows: 


1900  -  1904 
1905  -  1909 
1910  -  1914 
1915  -  1919 
1920  -  1924 


3,255,H9 
4,947,239 
5,i74,70i 
1,172,679 
2,774,600 


651,030 
989,448 
1,034,940 
234,536 
554,920 


Total  1900  -  1924    17,324,368 

The  percentage  of  families  cared  for  by  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  last  year 
showed  28  per  cent  native  born  and  72  per  cent 
foreign  born. 

Similar  data  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  city  showed  31.8  per  cent  native  born  and  68.2 
per  cent  foreign  born,  while  data  from  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
showed  8.7  per  cent  native  born  and  91.3  per  cent  foreign 
born;  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  38.1  per  cent  native 
born  and  61.9  per  cent  foreign  born;  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  40.5  per  cent  native  born  and  59.5 
per  cent  foreign  born ;  the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, 39.9  per  cent  native  born  and  60. 1  per  cent  foreign 
born ;  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  27.2  per  cent 
native  born  and  72.8  per  cent  foreign  born.  Family 
welfare  societies  already  have  felt  the  effect  of  the 
decrease  in  immigration  since  1914.  With  the  decrease 
of  immigration  to  this  country  under  the  new  law 
to  a  still  smaller  annual  total,  it  would  seem  that 
these  societies  would  experience,  during  the  coming  years, 
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a  greatly  increased  tendency  to  remove  at  its  source  another 
considerable  block  of  relief  work  with  which  heretofore 
they  have  had  to  deal. 

IN  the  form  of  mothers'  allowances,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  tendency  to 
give  relief  through  public  authorities.  The  first  mothers' 
allo%vance  law  was  passed  in  Missouri  in  April  1911.  In 
1924,  forty-four  states  and  territories  had  passed  mothers' 
allowance  laws,  29  without  a  state  subsidy  to  localities  and 
fifteen  with  such  a  subsidy.  An  optional  law  for  counties 
in  New  York  state  was  passed  in  July  1915.  In  1924  all 
but  eleven  counties  were  operating  under  this  law.  In 

1923  counties  operating  in  New  York  spent  §5,126,604.  in 
this  form  of  relief.     In  New  York  city  in  1917  $1,289,000 
was  spent,  in  1921  $3.742,000,  in  1924  $4,860,000  and  the 
budget  for   1925   has  provided  $5,000,000.     In   November 

1924  this  was  providing  for  9,000  families  with  more  than 
24,000  children. 

While  the  greatest,  this  is  not  the  only  form  of  outdoor 
relief  granted  by  public  authorities.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  there  is  a  tendency  continuously  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  this  act.  There  are  now  amendments  of  the  law 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  last  two  years  which  if  put 
into  effect  by  appropriations  from  the  city  for  the  purpose 
would  remove  about  one-quarter  of  the  volume  of  relief 
work  now  done  by  family  welfare  organizations. 

These  changes  are  manifestly  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  family  welfare  organizations  and  should  be  watched 
with  increasing  attention  by  social  workers.  There  are 
other  such  tendencies  at  work,  although  perhaps  not  as  yet 
so  measurable  or  so  striking  in  their  results.  It  would  be 
-esting  to  see  whether  at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  one  will  not  include  among  factors  similar  to 
those  described  in  this  article  the  reduction  of  alcoholism 
as  a  factor  causing  dependency,  the  declining  birth  rate  as 
i  factor  affecting  the  standard  of  living  and  the  amount  of 
dependency,  the  greater  control  of  mental  deficiency  leading 
to  a  decreased  volume  of  feeblemindedness  and  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  most  difficult  blocks  of  dependent 
families. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  major  factors  referred  to  in  this  article 
/A.  have  been  operating  quietly,  they  have  nevertheless 
produced  rapid  changes  and  even  social  workers  are  apt  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  full  import.  Those  of  us  in  family  wel- 
fare work  are  beginning  to  feel  not  only  the  importance  of 
devoting  more  attention  to  furthering  constructive  and  pre- 
ventive factors  of  this  kind  but  also  find  encouragement  in 
the  fact  that  the  task  of  dealing  with  at  least  the  worst 
aspects  of  poverty  is  becoming  more  manageable  than  it  was 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  only 
does  the  dollar  spent  in  preventive  work  seem  to  be  getting 
full  value,  but  the  dollar  spent  in  relief  work  itself  seems 
to  be  realizing  its  value  much  more  than  formerly,  because 
we  are  able  to  look  after  dependents  much  more  adequately 
and  much  more  intensively  than  has  been  possible  hereto- 
fore. The  result  gives  greater  faith  for  the  future  and 
spurs  us  on  to  a  renewed  attack  on  poverty  that  we  may 
draw  nearer  the  goal  of  preventing  such  poverty  as  is 
really  preventable  and  giving  adequate  care  to  such  poverty 
as  has  not  been  or  cannot  be  prevented. 

BAILEY  B.  BTRRITT 


Pennsylvania  Poor  Laws — 
A  Tangle  of  Good  Intent 

IF  the  recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poor  Law 
Commission  are  adopted,  approximately  one  thousand 
overseers  of  the  poor  will  be  displaced  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  present  term,  and  459  township  and 
borough  poor  districts  will  be  abolished.  In  their  place, 
county  poor  districts,  to  be  administered  by  County  Com- 
missioners acting  as  directors  of  the  poor,  will  be  established. 
Twenty-nine  local  almshouses  will  be  closed  or  converted 
into  county  institutions.  Additional  provision  is  made  to 
permit  two  or  more  counties  to  establish  joint  poor  districts. 

Pennsylvania's  large  assortment  of  local  poor  districts  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  is  a  survival  of  the  poor  relief 
-m  as  it  was  transplanted  from  England  in  the  colony 
days  before  the  present  division  of  counties  existed.  The 
fundamentals  of  the  Pennsylvania  poor  laws  are  contained 
in  a  series  of  measures  that  go  back  for  their  origin  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  in  England.  The  form  of  poor  law 
system  and  administration  was  brought  over  from  the  mother 
country.  In  the  old  English  system  the  parish  was  the 
unit  for  poor  relief  and  the  administration  was  entrusted 
to  the  vestry.  In  Penn's  colony,  the  township  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  parish,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  took  the 
place  of  the  vestry  in  relieving  the  needy  and  distressed. 
The  voluntary  collections  in  the  church  by  the  vestry  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  developed  into  a  "poor  tax"  levied  and 
collected  by  elected  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Since  the  colonial  days,  there  have  been  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania various  general  poor  relief  acts  and  much  local  and 
special  legislation,  but  there  has  been  no  revision  or  codifi- 
cation. Under  these  conditions,  there  is  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  poor  laws  and  their  administration,  with  remnants 
of  an  ancient  system  not  adapted  to  present  day  conditions. 

Cameron  County  with  6,000  people  and  Philadelphia 
County  with  a  population  of  1,823,000,  each  have  seven 
poor  districts.  Between  these  two  extremes  is  Lycoming 
County  with  52  different  poor  districts  for  83,000  people 
and  Allegheny  County  with  two  poor  districts  for  a  popula- 
tion of  1,185,000.  Another  county  has  23  poor  districts 
for  a  population  of  14,000.  One  agricultural  county  with 
34,000  people  has  36  poor  districts  and  five  almshouses, 
while  another  agricultural  county  of  the  same  size  has  only 
one  poor  district  and  only  one  almshouse.  One  poor  district 
was  fpund  with  only  100  people  and  several  have  less  than 
200.  Municipal  incorporations,  the  annexation  of  territory, 
and  the  changing  of  municipal  and  county  boundaries,  while 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  poor  districts  remained  rigid,  have 
brought  about  a  confused  situation  in  many  counties. 

In  the  anthracite  coal  region,  one  poor  district  includes 
from  Luzerne  County,  a  city,  six  boroughs  and  two  town- 
ships, and  from  Lackawanna  County,  the  twenty-second 
ward  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  three  boroughs  and  two  town- 
ships, with  poor  directors  appointed  by  the  president  judge 
of  the  Luzerne  County  Court.  Another  poor  district  in- 
cludes from  Carbon  County,  six  boroughs  and  four  town- 
ships, and  from  Luzerne  County,  the  city  of  Hazleton,  three 
boroughs  and  two  townships,  with  directors  of  the  poor  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  judge  of  Carbon  County.  There 
are  II  other  "mixed  districts"  embracing  more  than  one 
city,  township  or  borough  and  situated  wholly  within  a 
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county  but  not  including  all  of  its  territory.  The  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  are  coterminous  but  the  new  city 
charter,  in  1919,  continued  the  exemption,  dating  back  to 
the  colonial  days,  by  which  six  independent  poor  districts 
are  retained  so  that  the  director  of  the  department  of  wel- 
fare of  Philadelphia  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  their 
territory  for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief. 

While  44  counties  have  adopted  the  county  unit  system 
with  one  county  home  or  almshouse  and  a  single  board 
administering  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  there  remain 
23  counties  on  the  old  township  and  borough  system.  Seven 
of  these  counties  do  not  have  any  almshouses  and  the  terri- 
tory of  1 6  is  provided  for  only  in  part  by  small  local  alms- 
houses.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  township  and  126 
borough  poor  districts,  with  a  combined  population  of 
508,000,  are  without  almshouses  or  any  other  kind  of  in- 
door care  for  public  dependents.  As  a  result,  neglect  and 
hardship  exist,  especially  in  the  case  of  sick,  aged  and  in- 
firm persons  unable  to  look  after  themselves.  Some  such 
cases  are  boarded  out  in  private  families.  Perhaps,  theo- 
retically, this  boarding  out  plan  is  good.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  often  is  both  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Inadequate  provision  is  made  for  outdoor  relief  in  these 
township  and  borough  districts — in  fact  a  number  of  them 
have  not  even  elected  overseers.  In  some,  those  elected  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  qualify  and  to  enter  upon  their 
duties.  In  others,  they  are  inactive  except  when  someone 
hunts  them  up.  As  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  overseers  of 
these  small  districts  to  have  an  office  or  headquarters,  many 
people  do  not  know  who  they  are  nor  where  to  find  them 
in  case  of  need. 

Under  these  conditions,  cases  of  real  need  are  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  local  poor  relief  officials  when  they 


should  be.  Families  are  needlessly  broken  up.  Widows  and 
deserted  wives  are  compelled  to  give  up  their  children  for 
lack  of  attention  and  assistance  that  can  be  given  where 
there  are  county-wide  poor  districts  with  headquarters  and 
a  systematic  division  of  the  territory  for  relief  purposes. 
This  is  not  an  economy  for  the  counties  having  these  small 
local  poor  districts.  Neglect  of  families  in  distress  and 
failure  to  give  prompt  treatment  often  means  a  larger 
expenditure  later  in  caring  for  dependent,  neglected,  delin- 
quent or  defective  children,  as  well  as  for  adults.  As  the 
township  and  borough  poor  districts  are  remote  from  the 
larger  urban  centers  where  private  social  agencies  are  mostly 
to  be  found,  the  need  for  the  right  kind  of  public  relief 
is  all  the  more  important. 

Studies  that  have  been  made  of  costs  indicate  that  when 
all  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  expense  is 
greater  for  the  smaller  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
number  of  persons  helped  than  in  the  larger  districts.  Again, 
there  has  been  a  disproportionate  amount  of  litigation  over 
legal  settlement  questions  between  these  small  district*. 
Township  and  borough  districts  are  called  upon  to  deal 
with  those  who  have  no  legal  settlement  within  their  borders 
— although  they  may  have  been  residents  of  the  county  for 
years.  This  causes  needless  disputes  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  those  in  real  need  of  help.  Court  records  show 
many  such  cases  between  small  local  poor  districts. 

The  county  is  the  unit  for  poor  law  administration  in 
most  states  and  has  been  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania.  County  poor  districts  coterminous 
with  other  county  agencies,  with  whom  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial, have  an  advantage  over  the  small  local  districts.  The 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  various 
health  and  welfare  activities,  both  public  and  private,  center 


This  crazy  guilt  shows  the  different  kinds  of  poor  districts  of  Pennsylvania  as  they  have  been  classified  by  the  Coin- 
mininn  to  Codify  the  Poor  Lazus  of  that  state.  The  white  spaces  represent  county  unit  poor  districts  luith  Directors 
of  the  Poor;  the  single-barred,  county  unit  poor  districts  loith  County  Commissioners  acting  as  Directors  of  the  Poor; 
li'/iile  the  black,  the  cross-barred  and  the  doited  are  variou  kiiuis  at  mixed  toiznship  and  borough  districts,  some  nf 
li'hich  throw  in  one  or  more  poor  districts  of  a  city  f  >>r  tjnnd  measure.  Philadelphia  is  a  municipal  gnv- 
crnment  district,  plus  six  former  bnrnugh  and  toixnshi ' />  districts  no=u-  included  in  certain  wards  of  the  city. 
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about  the  county-scat  with  the  county  as  the  unit  of  oper- 
The    poor   law   officials   have    important    functions 


ation. 


Baby  Boarders 


to  perform  in  cooperation  with  various  state  and  county 
institutions  in  providing  for  the  mentally  ill,  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  incurables,  and  others  in  need  of  special 
care.  All  this  can  be  done  much  more  effectively,  promptly 
and  conveniently  by  a  county  board  than  by  a  small  local 
board  of  limited  jurisdiction. 

The  county  district  system  lightens  the  burden  of  erect- 

_:  and  maintaining  an  almshouse  by  spreading  out  the  cost 

over  a  considerable  territory.     It  makes  possible  classification 

of  those  needing  its  care  and  permits  a  more  satisfactory 

administration  by  more  competent  and  better  paid  officials 

than  in  the  small  local  almshouse  with  only  a  few  inmates. 

The  stipends  paid  for  service  to  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 

•i  overseers,  as  is  the  case  in  some  counties,  give  much 

-  value  for  the  money  than  can  be  obtained  by  combining 

these  pittances  in  a  salary  to  secure  one  or  more  qualified 

persons  on  full  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  Poor  Law  Commission  was  appointed 
'  jovernor  William  C.  Sproul  and  continued  by  Governor 
Gifford  Pinchot.  Its  members  are  William  J.  Trembath, 
\\~ilkes-Barre,  a  lawyer  and  director  of  the  poor;  Harry 
A.  Jones.  Washington,  Pa.,  attorney  for  the  county  poor 
board ;  and  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  general  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Included  in  the 
commission's  report,  now  before  the  legislature,  is  the  pro- 
posed revision  and  codification  of  the  poor  laws,  known  as 
the  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925 — Senate  Bill  No.  337. 
If  enacted,  this  code  will  take  the  place  of  obsolete  statutes 
and  bring  order  out  of  the  chance  chaos  of  the  present  poor 

rt  divisions. 

The  poor  districts  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state  will 
benefit  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  new  code.  "A  trained 
welfare  worker  and  all  other  necessary  employes  and  assist- 
ants." in  addition  to  the  staff  for  the  county  home  or  alms- 
house. may  be  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  poor.  The 
authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  grant  orders  of  relief 
•ithdrawn  and  repealed,  thus  leaving  the  directors  of 
the  poor  in  all  counties  free  and  responsible  to  make  their 
own  investigations  and  decisions  in  poor  relief  matters.  The 
restriction  now  applying  to  many  poor  districts,  that  out- 
door relief  may  not  be  given  to  those  refusing  to  go  to  the 
almshouse,  is  removed  so  that  directors  of  the  poor  may 
grant  such  aid  to  the  needy  families  in  their  homes  a>.  in 
their  judgment,  the  circumstances  require.  Directors  of  the 
poor  are  declared  to  be  count}'  officers  in  districts  co- 
extensive with  the  county  and  as  such  are  subject  to  all 
the  general  laws  relating  to  county  officers.  Four  cl 
of  poor  districts  are  created  on  the  basis  of  population,  thus 
id  ing  a  convenient  way  of  referring  to  and  legislating 
for  them. 

An  expenditure  in  Pennsylvania  for  one  year  of  $3,500,- 
ooo  for  public  outdoor  relief  on  behalf  of  6i,OOO  persons 
—35.000  of  whom  were  children — suggests  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  poor  law  code.  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 
secretary  of  welfare  in  Pennsylvania,  asks:  "Is  it  inevitable 
that  our  poor  law  administration  should  be  custodial  and 
:ative  and  not  constructive  and  preventive?"  The  Poor 
Law  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Welfare  unite  in 
urging  support  for  this  legislation,  believing  that  it  is 
beginning  of  a  higher  development  of  poor-law  administra- 
tion in  Pennsvlvania.  Emvix  D.  SOLEXBERG~R 


TF  family  homes  do  better  than  institutions  for  children 
•••  who  must  be  placed  out  by  the  week  or  month,  why 
not  for  children  for  whom  day  care  is  needed  ?  No  reason 
at  all,  replied  the  Milwaukee  Department  of  Health,  which 
thereupon  incorporated  into  its  regular  system  of  boarding 
homes  a  plan  for  the  day  boarding  of  children  who  ordinarily 
would  have  been  candidates  for  day  nurseries. 

Wisconsin  has  a  broad  law  which  declares:  "Every  in- 
dividual, form,  association  or  corporation,  owning,  keeping, 
conducting  or  managing  any  institution  or  home  for  the 
boarding  or  sheltering  of  infant  children  .  .  .  shall  obtain 
an  annual  license,  which  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  without  fee.  .  .  .  The  application  for  such  license 
shall  state  the  name  and  address  of  the  licensee,  the  specific 
location  of  the  building  used,  the  number  of  inmates  which 
may  be  boarded  there,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  local 
health  officer.  .  .  .  No  infant  shall  be  kept  in  a  building 
or  place  not  designated  in  the  license."  This  measure  has 
been  interpreted  quite  literally  to  require  any  person  to 
obtain  a  license  to  board  or  shelter  any  infant  child  not 
his  own. 

The  system  worked  out  under  this  law  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  close  cooperation  of  the  social  agencies, 
public  and  private.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
under  Louise  Drury,  was  keenly  interested  in  boarding 
homes  for  babies,  and  in  seeing  that  the  laws  governing  them 
were  enforced.  It  therefore  took  charge  of  all  the  details 
of  finding,  investigating  and  listing  the  homes,  registering 
the  children  placed  in  them  or  removed  from  them,  seeing 
that  the  agreed  charges  were  paid,  and  so  on.  Every  would- 
be  boarding  home  is  investigated  by  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation's staff  and  its  application  for  a  license  is  brought 
before  the  Boarding  Home  Committee  which  is  composed 
of  several  agencies  of  the  Central  Council.  With  the  agen- 
cies' approval,  the  application,  set  forth  on  a  detailed  form, 
is  forwarded  to  the  Health  Department,  which  issues  the 
license. 

Before  a  child  is  placed  in  one  of  these  approved  homes, 
an  investigation  of  the  family  is  made  by  one  of  the  case- 
working  agencies,  and  cleared  through  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change. When  this  investigation  shows  that  boarding  out 
is  the  best  solution  for  the  child,  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  consults  its  lists  for  a  suitable  home,  preferably 
in  the  child's  own  neighborhood  in  most  cases,  and  gives  the 
mother  a  blank  to  hand  to  the  boarding-home  mother,  who 
fills  it  out  and  returns  it  to  the  Health  Department  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  child  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
home,  the  Health  Department  again  must  be  notified  within 
the  same  period  of  time.  These  reports  to  the  department 
are  collected  and  checked  daily  by  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association. 

This  procedure  is  identical  for  children  who  are  placed 
for  twenty-four  hours  care,  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis, 
and  for  those  for  whom  only  day  care  is  sought.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  charge  has  been  $3.00  a  week,  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  not  included,  and  $4.00  a  week  if  there 
are  two  children  from  the  same  family.  For  regular  board- 
ing the  charges  van-  from  $4-50  to  $7.50  a  week,  with  80 
per  cent  of  the  cases  paying  either  $5-oo  or  $6.00. 

Milwaukee  is  divided  into  fifty-six  districts  in  each  of 
which  a  Health  Department  Nurse  does  community  nurs- 
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ing.  These  nurses  have  lists  of  all  the  baby  boarding  homes 
in  their  respective  districts.  They  are  notified  whenever  a 
child  enters  a  home  for  the  first  time  or  is  taken  out,  and 
they  are  expected  to  visit  each  child  at  least  once  a  week 
and  report  on  his  condition.  During  1923-4  there  were 
178  licensed  boarding  homes  in  the  city,  with  an  average 
of  179  children  in  them  each  month. 

Day  care  of  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  working 
away  from  home,  or  ill,  or  unable  for  other  reasons  to  see 
to  their  families  properly,  thus  is  brought  under  the  routine 
supervision  of  health  and  social  workers,  under  conditions 
subject  to  their  continuous  examination  and  control.  The 
system  involves  none  of  the  problems  of  special  buildings 
and  equipment  and  extra  risk  from  communicable  disease 
which  loom  so  large  in  the  conduct  of  day  nurseries.  "To 
me,"  writes  Dr.  I.  F.  Thompson,  the  Deputy  Health  Com- 
missioner of  Milwaukee,  "the  plan  seems  so  simple  that  I 
do  not  see  why  other  cities  do  not  adopt  it." 

Transient  Men  in  St.  Louis 

UNDER  the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis,  the  work 
formerly  done  by  several  public  and  private  agencies 
for  transient  and  homeless  men  has  been  combined  into  a 
central  service  through  the  organization  of  a  Transient 
Men's  Bureau,  in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House.  An  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  agencies  dealing  with  homeless  men  and  Mrs.  Olive 
Cadbury,  secretary  of  the  council's  family  department,  are 
conducting  the  bureau.  Three  paid  workers  are  on  duty 
every  afternoon  from  one  to  six  o'clock,  and  a  clerk  is 
there  in  the  evening  to  care  for  emergency  cases. 

The  purposes  in  the  organization  of  this  cooperative 
bureau  were  two:  to  combine  the  work  for  transients  under 
one  head,  so  that  the  men  cannot  go  from  one  agency  to 
another  seeking  assistance;  and  to  free  the  family  service 
agencies,  especially  the  Provident  Association  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  to  devote  their  full  efforts  to  the  problems  of 
families  resident  in  St.  Louis.  Hereafter  all  applications 
from  single  men  received  by  council  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions under  the  city's  jurisdiction  will  be  referred  to  the 
bureau  for  consideration,  and  all  new  applications  for  lodg- 
ing and  food  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  will  be 
interviewed  by  the  bureau  in  order  to  ascertain  their  ad- 
ditional needs. 

The  committee,  after  some  discussion,  classified  the 
homeless  men  into  three  groups:  the  seasonal  worker,  who 
usually  lays  aside  a  small  amount  of  money  not  always 
sufficient  to  keep  him  over  the  winter;  the  young  man  in 
search  of  adventure ;  and  the  professional  hobo.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  only  the  first  two  groups  be  con- 
sidered as  eligible  for  treatment,  and  that  of  these,  the  boy 
under  twenty-one,  the  sick  and  the  very  old  receive  case 
work  attention.  They  recommend  that  the  third  group,  and 
even  a  large  proportion  of  the  seasonal  workers,  except  the 
sick  or  very  young,  be  referred  directly  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  and  that  no  assistance  whatever  be  given 
them  except  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
lodging  house,  or  of  the  examining  physician. 

"We  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Cadbury,  "that  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  migrant  laborer  will  lead  to  more  intelligent 
employment  service  for  these  men  during  slack  periods.  One 
very  definite  problem  which  came  up  during  the  first  two 


weeks  of  the  bureau,  is  the  need  for  a  convalescent  home 
for  men  who  are  crippled,  or  discharged  from  hospitals  too 
crowded  to  keep  them.  In  one  week,  eight  men  applied  to 
us  for  care  on  the  day  they  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
hospital. 

"The  city  gives  men  applying  to  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  a  bed  and  two  meals  a  day.  If  they  work,  they 
get  a  meal  ticket  for  lunch  in  addition.  The  new  bureau 
is  supplementing  by  giving  extra  meals  and  outside  lodging 
in  cases  of  men  who  have  special  needs,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  case  workers  at  the  bureau;  because  of  complaints 
from  the  men  that  they  cannot  work  on  the  small  amount 
of  food  they  receive,  a  home  economist  is  making  an  analysis 
of  the  bread,  stew  and  coffee  served." 

The  bureau  is  closing  April  15,  but  eventually,  if  funds 
are  available,  the  committee  hopes  to  conduct  it  on  a  year 
round  basis  to  deal  with  the  large  number  of  transients  who 
flock  to  St.  Louis  as  the  gateway  to  the  industrial  centers 
in  the  Southwest.  (For  notes  on  similar  service  in  Chicago, 
see  The  Survey,  February  i,  1925,  p.  543.) 


IT  IS  INDIANA  this  time  which  has  rediscovered  the  econ- 
omies of  a  probation  system  for  juvenile  offenders.  A  recent 
report  announces  that  the  counties  benefit  by  an  annual  saving 
of  $274  for  each  child  who  is  placed  in  a  good  home  under 
the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  instead  of  being  com- 
mitted to  a  reformatory  or  other  institution  for  delinquents. 
New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gratified  to  note  the  savings 
effected  by  using  mothers'  pensions  to  support  children  in  their 
own  homes  instead  of  transferring  them  to  institutions.  The 
New  York  city  Board  of  Child  Welfare  reports  that  in  1923 
it  cared  for  approximately  23,000  children  and  8,500  widows 
at  home  at  a  cost  of  $4,517,106.  As  against  this,  the  city 
paid  $4,032,000  to  provide  for  13,690  children  in  institutions. 
In  other  words,  it  cost  New  York  $28.40  a  month  to  care 
for  a  child  in  an  institution  and  only  a  little  more  than  $15 
to  support  him  in  his  mother's  home. 

APPARENTLY  Satan  is  as  busy  finding  mischief  for  idle 
hands  and  feet  in  Omaha  as  in  the  old  adage.  A  recent  study 
on  juvenile  delinquency  in  that  city  prepared  by  Professor 
T.  Earl  Sullenger  of  the  University  of  Omaha,  finds  that 
delinquency  is  at  its  peak  during  the  summer  vacation,  though 
there  are  lesser  epidemics  of  it  (truancy  leading  in  the  list  of 
classifications)  in  April  and  May  and  again  in  September  and 
October.  As  in  a  similar  Chicago  study,  badness  in  children 
in  Omaha  seems  to  increase  with  their  distance  from  parks  and 
playgrounds  where  there  is  some  normal  outlet  for  their 
energies.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  children  brought 
before  the  court  were  more  than  a  half  mile  from  a  playground 
— the  longest  radius  considered  useful  by  recreation  workers. 
For  1922  and  1923,  the  years  studied,  3  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  juvenile  court  age  in  Omaha  passed  through  the  court. 
"Repeaters"  represent  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases;  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  repeaters  are  boys.  The  children  of 
broken  homes  and  immigrant  parents,  who  often  were  dazed 
and  helpless  in  the  midst  of  strange  new  ways,  formed  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  group.  An  analysis  of  fifty  typical 
cases  of  delinquency  "reveal  the  startling  fact  that  90  per  cent 
of  delinquency  can  be  traced  to  parental  neglect,  irresponsibility, 
broken  homes  and  home  environmental  conditions.  .  .  .  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  good  home  conditions.  .  .  . 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history,  when  the  need 
of  parental  control,  restraint  and  suppression  was  greater  than 
it  is  todav." 
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The  Health  of  the  Working  Child 


I.     New  York 

IN  New  York  state  all  working  children  under  seven- 
teen \vho  are  not  high  school  graduates  must  attend 
the    continuation    school.      Here,    for    four    hours   a 
week,  is  the  bridge  between  the  public  schools  and  the 
varied  world  of  industry.     To  see  who  these  working  chil- 
dren were,  and  how  they  were  getting  on.  the  Bureau  of 
Worsen  in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  under  the  direction  of   Nelle  Swartz,  undertook  a 
study    just   published    as    Special    Bulletin    No.    134,    The 
Health  of  the  Working  Child. 

In  the  detail  with  which  the  work  was  carried  out,  only 
a  limited  number  of  children  could  be  studied,  and  it  was 
Jed  to  take  the  youngest,  who  were  living  under  the 
greatest  protection  which  the  law  of  the  state  affords  to 
:ren  in  industry.  Hence  the  survey  \vas  limited  to  412 
children,  206  girls  and  206  boys,  under  sixteen,  who  had 
been  working  for  at  least  six  months.  They  were  chosen 
so  as  to  be  representative  of  even  school  class  where  children 
ef  their  age  and  industrial  experience  could  be  found ;  they 
were  entirely  unselected  as  to  health  or  school  standing. 
Each  child  was  interviewed  and  examined  physically  at  the 
school,  and  then  he  wns  visited  in  his  shop  or  factory  by  an 
investigator  who  thus  was  able  to  see  him  at  his  work  and 
to  note  its  actual  conditions. 

These  New  York  children  were  largely  American  born, 
but  of  foreign  born  parents.  About  a  quarter  of  them  came 
from  homes  broken  by  the  death  or  separation  of  the  parents. 
More  than  half  of  them  (60  per  cent)  had  gone  to  work 
because  their  wages  were  needed.  The  rest  can  be  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  groups — those  who  left  school  be- 
cause they  didn't  like  it,  and  those  who  left  because  there 
seemed  something  more  glamorous  in  work,  or  because,  fin- 
ishing the  grades,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  their  edu- 
cation was  completed.  In  general,  however,  they  had 
more  than  the  minimum  schooling  required  by  law.  Most 
of  them  had  found  their  first  jobs  through  friends  or 
relatives. 

And,  if  they  didn't  like  that  job,  they  were  likely  to 
throw  it  over  and  try  again.  In  a  working  life  which  aver- 
aged nine  months,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  children  had 
tried  at  least  three  jobs ;  one  boy  had  held  eleven.  "It 
would  be  hard,"  declares  the  report,  "to  overstate  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  self-sufnciency  with  which  these  young- 
-  under  sixteen  faced  their  industrial  life. .  . .  Were 
the  child's  power  of  discerning  a  good  from  a  bad  job  as 
great  as  his  ability  to  make  a  shift  once  fee  discovers  he  does 
not  like  the  work,  there  would  be  fewer  children  un? 

"orily  placed."     Unemployment,  during  that  brief  period, 

had  meant  the  loss  of  one  week's  pay  in  fifteen  for  all  the 

:ren.  but  more  than  half  of  the  unemployment  was  due 

to  the  child's  having  thrown  up  one  position  before  he  got 

another;  about  a  quarter  was  due  to  slack  season. 


The  working  day  is  limited  for  these  children,  but  not 
so  the  length  of  time  from  home  to  work  and  back  again.  One 
boy  had  to  spent  four  hours  a  day  coming  and  going ;  half  of 
them  spent  more  than  one  hour.  For  leisure  hour  recrea- 
tion the  movies  loomed  large.  Most  of  the  children  went 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  only  twelve  not  at  all.  Girls  reported 
that  they  "walked  about"  in  the  evening;  boys  played  ball 
with  the  fellows  on  the  street.  "In  spite  of  living  in  a 
city  with  highly  organized  recreational  facilities,  only  a 
limited  number  of  children,  especially  the  girls,  made  any 
use  of  these  opportunities."  Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  boys  and 
almost  half  of  the  girls  did  some  work  at  home ;  in  some 
cases  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  a  real  additional  burden. 

The  nature  of  the  jobs  in  which  they  were  found  must 
bear  a  general,  if  undetermined,  relation  to  the  history  of 
those  children  in  industry.  In  general  they  were  "safe." 
Only  one  child  was  found  to  be  working  in  a  dangerous 
operation.  The  boys  had  the  active  jobs ;  they  predominated 
in  general  messenger  work  and  in  office  positions.  A  third 
of  the  boys  were  on  their  feet  the  entire  work  day,  walking 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
drifted  toward  factory  work  (50  per  cent),  and  to  se- 
dentary jobs.  A  quarter  of  them  sat  at  work  all  of  the 
work  day.  When  they  were  on  their  feet,  they  stood,  rather 
than  walked.  Six  girls  and  four  boys  stood  all  day  long. 
A  quarter  of  the  children  had  wholly  unsatisfactory  chairs; 
5  per  cent  of  them  handled  weights  exceeding  twenty 
pounds;  nearly  a  fifth  of  them  worked  in  noisy  surround- 
ings. Nineteen  were  subjected  to  severe  nerve  strain,  be- 
cause of  heavy  vibration  of  machinery  or  rush  of  work.  In 
general  the  lighting  in  their  work  places  was  good;  how- 
ever, a  third  of  those  who  had  to  do  very  close  eye  work 
were  provided  with  wholly  inadequate  facilities.  Two  out 
of  three  children  worked  in  well  ventilated  plants,  but  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  establishments  had  thoroughly  satis- 
factory standards  of  industrial  sanitation. 

THE  findings  of  the  physical  examinations  of  these 
children  tell  many  of  the  stories  usual  in  such  groups 
— the  large  number  (nearly  a  third)  who  had  dental  de- 
fects so  serious  as  to  require  immediate  treatment ;  serious 
visual  defects  in  one  child  in  five,  while  glasses  had  been 
provided  for  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  children  who 
needed  them;  heart  affections  in  4  per  cent  of  the  children, 
with  three  cases  of  definite  heart  lesions ;  signs  suspicious  of 
early  tuberculosis  in  I  per  cent,  with  some  lung  ab- 
normality in  3  per  cent;  enlarged  tonsils  in  more  than  12 
per  cent.  Contrary  to  experience  in  many  groups  of  young 
school  children,  twice  as  many  children  were  overweight 
(103)  as  were  below  the  standard  level  for  their  age  and 
height,  though  in  most  cases  this  overweight  had  to  be 
ranked  as  a  liability  and  not  as  a  token  of  properly  balanced 
nutrition.  "The  digestive  disturbances  observed  in  the 
children  were  more  commonlv  associated  with  obesitv  than 
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with  undernourishment...  A  history  of  eating  between 
meals  and  of  overindulgence  in  candy  was  frequently  ob- 
tained." Less  than  half  of  them  had  what  might  be  called 
normally  good  posture;  almost  a  quarter  of  them  showed 
indications  of  flat  feet. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  total  number  of 
disabilities  for  the  whole  group  was  their  cumulative  effect 
upon  the  health  and  working  efficiency  and  possible  future 
of  the  individual  boys  and  girls.  Adopting  a  plan  similar 
to  that  worked  out  by  Dr.  Anna  Mann  Richardson  in 
a  study  of  family  clients  of  a  social  agency  (reported  in 
The  Survey,  December  15,  1923:  Better  Doctoring — Less 
Dependency)  the  report  classifies  the  children  according  to 
their  grade  of  disability.  In  these  412  boys  and  girls  not 
yet  sixteen  years  old,  just  starting  on  their  industrial  careers 
and  actually  at  work,  only  18  were  found  to  have  no  physical 
defects.  Almost  a  quarter  of  them  (99)  had  minor  physical 
defects  which  could  be  remedied  by  effective  education  in 
diet  and  personal  hygiene;  179  had  moderate  defects — 
classed  as  incipient  incapacity — which  required  minor 
medical  care  as  well  as  hygienic  supervision;  93  were  rated 
with  temporary  or  partial  incapacity,  from  conditions  more 
serious  but  still  quite  capable  of  cure  by  treatment;  16  had 
organic  diseases  or  physical  impairment  classed  as  advanced, 
but  capable  of  mitigation  by  supervision  and  treatment ;  and 
7  had  serious  organic  lesions  (in  this  case  all  lung  condi- 
tions causing  suspicion  of  early  tuberculosis)  such  as  to 
require  immediate  medical  treatment  and  probable  cessation 
from  work. 

It  would  be  encouraging  if  one  were  able  to  believe  that 
these  disabilities  would  be  outgrown,  once  the  troublesome 
teens  and  the  adjustment  to  work  were  accomplished. 
Estimates  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present  effect  of  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  these  children  upon  their 
health  are  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  of  course, 
but  the  very  careful  work  analyses  embodied  in  the  report 
support  several  conclusions.  The  physician  and  the  in- 
vestigator worked  together  over  the  records  to  try  to  de- 
termine how  many  children  were  on  jobs  which  made 
physical  demands  upon  them  beyond  the  capacity  of  their 
physical  equipment,  and  what  proportion  of  them  had 
physical  incapacities  which  would  in  all  probability  be  ac- 
centuated by  the  demands  of  the  job.  "Where  a  child  with 
poor  eyesight  and  weak  posture  had  a  job  requiring  no  close 
eyework  and  no  posture  strain,  though  necessitating  long 
hours  of  work  in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  no  correlation 
was  found,  for  the  child  had  no  defects  directly  influenced 
by  the  conditions  of  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  child  with  marked  scoliosis  (spinal  curvature)  had  a  job 
requiring  him  to  stand  practically  all  day,  a  definite  relation 
between  the  physical  finding  and  the  work  conditions  was 
said  to  exist.  Though  it  was  not  intimated  that  the  work 
requirement  caused  the  scoliosis,  it  was  concluded  that  a 
continuance  on  this  type  of  work  would  tend  to  increase 
this  posture  defect." 

The  result  of  that  comparison  was  not  encouraging.  It 
can  be  summarized  briefly: 

Of  all  the  children  studied,  49  per  cent  or  nearly  one- 
half,  had  some  physical  defect  which  was  found  to  be  in- 
tensified by  the  requirements  of  their  jobs. 

Of  all  the  physical  defects  found  among  the  children,  28 
per  cent  or  over  one-fourth  were  judged  to  be  directly  ac- 
centuated by  some  requirement  of  work. 

There  was  Jim,  for  example,  American  born,  of  American 


born  parents,  fifteen  years  old  and  ready  for  a  good  time. 
Jim's  teeth  were  in  need  of  immediate  attention,  though  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  take  an  interest  in  getting  them  fixed. 
What  troubled  the  doctor  more,  however,  was  the  way  he 
slouched,  and  the  condition  of  his  feet,  diagnosed  as  third 
degree  flat  foot,  with  the  condition  worse  in  one  than  the 
other,  which  usually  indicates  a  progressive  tendency.  Jim 
should  have  been  off  his  feet  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
some  job  which  would  not  tax  his  general  muscular  strength, 
which  was  below  normal.  Yet  he  worked  as  the  delivery 
boy  of  a  small,  dirty  contract  tailor  shop,  which  occupied  one 
floor  in  a  tenement  house,  and  spent  his  whole  day  carrying 
bundles  of  vests  and  trousers  to  merchant  tailors  all  over 
the  city,  back  and  forth  over  hard  pavements,  up  and  down 
stairs.  His  only  opportunity  to  rest  was  on  the  street  cars 
or  while  he  waited  in  the  noisy,  stuffy  little  shop  for  a 
parcel  to  be  made  ready. 

Or  to  take  a  less  extreme  case,  there  was  Alice  who  left 
school  after  finishing  the  seventh  grade  because  she  did  not 
like  it.  Aside  from  the  almost  routine  need  of  dental 
treatment  she  had  no  serious  impairment,  but  she  was 
overgrown  and  underweight,  and  had  poor  muscle  tone  and 
strength,  and  should  have  had  a  light  job.  Yet  she  worked 
as  a  relief  sales  girl  in  a  department  store  with  2,000  em- 
ployes, shunted  from  department  to  department  as  a  special 
sale  was  on  or  as  some  one  was  ill.  The  store  had  only  fair 
standards  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  and  she  stood  or 
walked  all  day  long,  except  in  an  occasional  lull  when  she 
could  sit  on  the  drop  stool  provided  by  department  stores. 
She  went  to  night  school  ten  hours  a  week  besides  her  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  store. 

In  many  cases  the  child's  work  could  have  been  varied 
without  difficulty  to  avoid  long  stretches  of  standing  or 
sitting;  in  others  proper  seating  facilities  or  proper  lighting 
would  obviate  the  undesirable  features  of  the  job  at  little 
cost  and  trouble.  In  a  host  of  other  cases  the  education 
of  the  child,  with  necessary  treatment,  might  cure  the  defect 
entirely  and  enable  him  to  carry  an  even  physical  balance  in 
his  work.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  adjust- 
ment had  not  been  made  on  either  the  side  of  industry  or 
health.  Half  of  these  children,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
health,  seemed  started  at  a  losing  game,  though  for  the 
moment  it  might  not  affect  them  seriously.  The  report 
concludes : 

"For  children  who  at  an  early  age  have  given  up  schooling 
presumably  because  they  expect  to  support  themselves  by 
trades  where  physical  fitness  is  their  greatest  asset,  it  is  a 
serious  finding  that  every  other  one  while  yet  under  sixteen 
has  some  incipient  physical  defect  which  the  requirements 
of  his  work  appear  to  be  intensifying.  Subjecting  the  child 
under  sixteen  to  conditions  of  work  which  tend  to  break 
rather  than  strengthen  his  physical  equipment  would  seem 
to  be  false  economy,  for  may  it  not  be  true  that  in  this 
country,  in  an  industrial  era,  the  measure  of  the  health 
of  the  young  industrial  worker  is  the  measure  of  the  health 
of  the  nation  ?"  M.  R. 

II.   Wisconsin 

UNDER    the    Wisconsin    law,    the    vocational     school, 
known    also    as    the    continuation    or    the    part-time 
school,  gives  instruction  in  trades  and  industries,  commerce 
and  household  arts,  English,  citizenship,  physical  education, 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices.     Surely 
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a  modern  teaching  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  should 
be  as  practical  as  the  presentation  of  safety  devices.  What 
better  laboratory  could  be  used  than  the  child's  own  body? 

Recognizing  this  need,  the  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
Vocational  School,  R.  L.  Cooley,  appealed  to  the  Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  to  furnish  a  demonstration 
of  the  method.  The  staff  of  this  organization  had  gained 
jht  experience  in  this  field  in  an  earlier  examination 
of  the  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  vocational  school,  and  the 
examination  blank,  including  a  brief  social  history  as  well 
as  the  form  for  recording  medical  findings,  was  built  upon 
the  experience  of  the  previous  work.  The  project  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department 
in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  A«- 
sociation,  although  all  the  medical  and  almost  all  of  the 
social  service  was  provided  by  the  voluntary  agency — an 
example  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  private  organiza- 
tion can  serve  effectively  in  the  community  by  pointing  out 
the  need  for  more  complete  public  health  service.  The 
work  was  undertaken  on  November  16,  1923  and  physical 
examinations  were  completed  early  in  the  following  June. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  the  vocational  school  was 
not,  primarily,  to  gather  facts  on  the  health  of  the  children, 
but  to  educate  them  to  the  point  of  desiring  and  appreciating 
the  opportunities  it  afforded.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
popularize  the  idea  of  periodic  health  examinations  and  to 
keep  the  students  from  confusing  these  with  the  inspections 
connected  with  the  issuing  of  labor  permits.  The  fact  that 
_8  of  the  total  enrollment  of  about  8,000  accepted  the 
examination  tells  a  story  of  sustained  and  effective  persua- 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  the  dean  of  girls,  par- 
ticularly. Examinations  were  voluntary,  the  student  signing 
a  request  for  the  examination,  stating  that  his  parents  had 
also  given  consent.  These  "consent  cards"  provided  the 
student's  introduction  to  the  social  worker  who  took  his 
history.  The  history  takers  developed  considerable  skill  in 
phrasing  questions  in  the  way  most  likely  to  obtain  truthful 
answers,  particularly  in  matters  of  personal  habits  relating 
to  eating,  sleeping,  recreation,  exercise,  bathing,  etc.  With 
the  most  careful  interviewing,  one  must  expect  errors  on 
the  side  of  better  health  habits,  since  this  group  of  young 
people,  like  the  rest  of  us,  tnon-  better  than  they  do.  Ta- 
bulations have  been  made  of  the  social  histories  of  five 
hundred  boys  and  five  hundred  girls,  presumably  a  large 
enough  number  to  furnish  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  entire 
number.  The  age  range  in  the  vocational  school  is  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years.  In  normal  times  most  of  these  children 
are  employed  five  days  each  week.  The  period  covered  by 
these  special  examinations  was  one  of  comparatively  low 
employment.  Only  15  per  cent  of  these  children  were 
foreign  born  and  65  per  cent  of  them  had  been  born  in 
Milwaukee. 

In  the  history  of  present  and  previous  diseases,  in  only 
five  out  of  twenty-four  conditions  recorded  did  the  number 
of  cases  among  the  boys  equal  or  exceed  the  number  among 
the  girls  studied.  Many  more  girls  than  boys  confessed  to 
"taking  cold  easily" ;  one  third  more  had  influenza,  bronch- 
diphtheria.  scarlet  fever  and  conditions  affecting  prin> 
.  the  respiratory  tract.  Chorea  and  nervous  break- 
downs affected  23  girls  as  against  5  boys. 

In  operative  work  and  hospital  treatment,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boys  predominate  in  tonsillectomies,  adenoid- 
ectomies.  appendectomies,  and  ''other  operati<  One 

cannot  but  wonder  here,  if  the  parents,  more  than  so 


per  cent  of  whom  were  foreign  born,  do  not  still  retain 
rather  more  the  European  than  American  standards  as  to 
the  respective  value  of  the  male  and  female  offspring? 

The  answers  of  the  boys  run  true  to  expectations  in 
the  length  of  time  taken  for  meals.  They  eat  far  more 
rapidly  than  girls;  although  331  girls,  as  against  297  boys, 
admit  eating  between  meals. 

Boys  claim  to  take  much  more  recreational  exercise, 
though  more  boys  (83)  than  girls  (74)  confessed  to  none. 
In  the  recreation  classification,  we  find  the  girls'  attendance 
at  movies  exceeds  that  of  the  boys  considerably ;  while  almost 
four  times  as  many  dance.  Only  1 1 1  of  the  500  boys 
claimed  to  read  for  recreation  and  only  198  of  the  500  girls. 

There  is  a  very  real  health  significance  to  the  reports 
that  607  of  the  i,OOO  children  sleep  two  or  more  in  one  bed. 
One  must  be  skeptical  as  to  the  correctness  of  figures  re- 
porting the  number  who  sleep  with  open  windows,  inas- 
much as  all  of  these  children  have  been  drilled  through  the 
Modern  Health  Crusade  chores  and  otherwise,  to  believe 
that  this  is  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do,  or  claim  to  do. 
We  can,  however,  accept  the  statement  that  79,  or  8  per 
cent  do  not  have  open  windows,  as  not  being  exaggerated. 
Similarly  with  the  admissions  of  46  boys  and  46  girls  that 
they  bathe  less  oiten  than  once  a  week.  The  i.OOO  social 
histories  showed  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  children  were 
half  or  completely  orphaned.  The  fact  that  tuberculosis 
exceeds  any  other  cause  of  orphanage  and  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  30  per  cent  of  all  deaths  between  2029  and  23  per 
cent  between  30-39  explains  why  anti-tuberculosis  associa- 
tions have  occasion  to  be  interested  in  vocational  schools,  and 
one  reason  why  educators  should  be  interested  in  the  tuber- 
culosis movement. 

THESE  histories,  particularly  the  items  concerning 
personal  habits,  furnished  the  examining  physicians 
with  a  wealth  of  material  for  health  education  individually 
applied.  This  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
work  and  a  time  consuming  one.  The  newer  physical 
examination  is  a  teaching  procedure. 

While  the  examination  covered  conditions  of  the  eye, 
ear.  nose,  throat,  teeth,  thyroid,  heart,  and  lungs,  emphasis 
is  given  here  to  those  physical  findings  which  most  affect 
earning  capacity  and  longevity. 

Had  the  tuberculosis  organization  not  been  interested 
in  far  more  than  highly  intensive  tuberculosis  case  finding 
work,  the  tangible  results  of  the  medical  examinations  would 
have  been  most  disappointing.  There  were  found  but  seven 
children  out  of  the  5,300  examined  who  presented  signs  of 
immediately  serious  lung  conditions  and  but  67  others  whose 
examinations  indicated  to  the  medical  examiners  that  they 
may  be  prospective  consumptives.  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  any  ghoulish  delight  would  have  come 
from  finding  tuberculosis.  Statistical  law  and  the  Ameri- 
can life  expectancy  tables  decree,  however,  that  about  300 
of  these  children  may  be  expected  to  die  sometime  of  tuber- 
culosis and  more  than  200  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
45.  Knowing,  also,  that  tuberculosis  is  a  very  curable 
disease— if  detected  early  and  properly  treated — a  very 
great  ambition  pervaded  the  association  staff  to  try  out, 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  all  existing  machinery  for 
preventing  early  disease  from  advancing  to  fatal  stages. 

However,  truly  scientific  investigators  are  often  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  fact  that  negative  findings  may  consti- 
in  the  long  .ble  contributions  as  their 
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more  immediately  satisfactory  positive  discoveries.  In  this 
spirit,  it  is  believed  that  there  have  been  demonstrated  in 
these  examinations  the  limitations  of  the  more  than  ordin- 
arily competent  medical  examiner  to  detect  impending  seri- 
ous and  fatal  tuberculosis  in  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen. 

About  one  child  in  seven  was  found  to  have  very  defective 
teeth.  This  figure  probably  understates  the  truth,  inasmuch 
as  a  dentist  or  oral  hygienist  was  not  employed.  Two-fifths 
(41  per  cent)  of  them  were  held  by  the  examiners  to  have 
diseased  tonsils,  while  an  additional  15  per  cent  had  en- 
largements which  may  or  may  not  be  less  obviously  infected. 
The  relation  of  focal  infections  to  disabling  rheumatism, 
neuritis  and  heart  disease  is  well  recognized. 

Cast  up  against  the  theoretical  norms  of  Baldwin  and 
Woods'  table,  8  per  cent  of  the  3,442  girls  were  designated 
as  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight,  while  twice  as  many 
(16.8  per  cent)  were  20  per  cent  or  more  overweight.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  1,906  boys  were  underweight  and  but  4.7 
per  cent  were  overweight.  These  underweight  percentages 
are  far  below  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  dealing  with 
grade  school  children.  Several  impressions  are  possible  from 
these  figures.  It  may  be  that  vocational  school  children 
are  better  nourished  than  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
better  enabled,  perhaps,  as  bread  winners,  to  secure  that 
slight  overplus  of  food  which  spells  good  nutrition.  If  this 
be  true,  a  very  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  whole 
question  of  child  labor.  Then,  too,  it  may  be  that  the 
gratifying  member  of  defects  corrected  under  medical  school 
inspection  in  grade  school  days  accounts  for  much  improved 
nutrition  later. 

Nearly  a  quarter  (23  per  cent)  of  the  5,300  children  had 
defective  vision.  The  future  industrial  significance  of  this 
is  too  obvious  to  call  for  extended  comment.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  connection  with  a  city  like  Milwaukee  in 
which  so  large  a  number  of  industrially  employed  girls  are 
in  knitting  mills  and  similar  employment.  Good  eyesight 
is  an  important  factor  in  their  equipment  and  goes  a  long 
way  to  determine  ability  or  inability  to  hold  a  well  paid 
job. 

Four  times  as  many  children  (266)  were  put  into  the 
heart  disease  classification  as  were  considered  potentially 
tuberculous  (67).  Two  hundred  sixty-six  cases  constitutes 
practically  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined.  This 
runs  very  high — more  than  twice  the  generally  quoted 
figures  supposed  to  prevail  throughout  the  school  and  adult 
population.  It  may  be  significant,  too,  to  know  that  the 
rate  among  girls  was  1.5  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  among 
boys.  It  should  be  recalled,  in  this  connection,  that  com- 
ment has  been  made  on  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  medical 
histories,  the  girls  characteristically  recorded  far  more  pre- 
ceding infections  and  other  disease  conditions  than  did  the 
boys. 

ONE  of  the  most  illuminating  experiences  of  the  study 
was  the  difficulty  encountered  early  in  the  work  in 
getting  children  into  the  clinic.  There  had  been  absolute 
insistence  from  the  start  that  nothing  remotely  suggestive 
of  compulsion  should  have  any  part  in  it.  Such  an  examina- 
tion as  was  offered  was  held  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  individu- 
al child  and  family  and  not  an  obligation  to  the  school  or 
the  examining  staff.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  in  viewpoint  in  a  number  of  instances. 
When  this  was  put  up  to  the  director  of  the  school,  he 


called  upon  the  dean  of  girls  to  find  out  why.  She  found 
that  reasons,  or  excuses,  ran  all  the  way  from  ordinary 
shyness  and  carelessness  of  adolescence,  to  stubborn  "con- 
scientious objections"  based  upon  religious  faiths  and  ad- 
herence to  quackish  medical  cultism.  Then  by  dint  of  good- 
humored,  patient,  persistent  instruction,  and  by  nailing 
down  occasional  lies  that  had  been  circulated,  she  utterly 
demolished  the  barriers,  and  once  more  the  examiners  were 
overwhelmed  by  more  applicants  than  their  time  permitted 
them  to  care  for. 

The  same  difficulty  is  carried  over  into  the  social  service 
work  connected  with  the  examinations.  Every  physician 
knows,  as  every  teacher  knows,  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
lead  a  person  to  an  intelligent  prescription  than  it  is  to 
make  him  take  it.  Following  the  physician's  explanation 
to  the  child  of  the  medical  findings,  the  record,  which  was 
made  in  triplicate,  was  looked  over  by  a  social  worker  at 
a  desk  near  the  exit.  If  no  defects  of  any  importance  were 
noted,  she  commented  on  this  to  the  child,  and  gave  him  a 
copy  with  the  request  that  he  show  it  to  his  parents.  When 
the  record  showed  the  need  of  corrective  work,  this  was 
discussed  with  the  child  and  he  was  urged  to  talk  over 
the  results  of  the  examination  with  his  parents  and,  with 
their  permission,  to  take  a  copy  of  the  record  to  his  family 
physician.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  serious  heart  dis- 
ease, the  record  was  delivered  to  the  parent  by  a  social 
worker  who  sought  to  make  the  situation  clear  without 
giving  alarm.  Whenever  corrective  work  was  recommend- 
ed, the  worker  secured  from  the  student  the  information 
necessary  for  clearing  in  the  social  service  exchange. 

IN  the  vast  task  of  following  up  the  3,379  cases  where 
corrective  work  was  needed  were  enlisted  all  of  the 
public  departments  and  private  agencies  in  whose  work 
home  visitation  plays  a  part.  First  of  all,  the  nurses  of  the 
Health  Department  and  the  County  Dispensary  and  the 
community  nurses  of  the  surburban  towns  were  allowed  to 
select  any  of  the  families  on  whom  home  visits  were  being 
made  for  other  purposes,  such  as  grade  school  medical  in- 
spection, infant  hygiene  and  tuberculosis  work.  An  insuf- 
ficient number  of  staff  nurses  in  these  public  departments 
made  it  impossible  to  draw  very  heavily  upon  this  resource 
for  "after  care."  The  registrations  of  the  social  service 
exchange  furnished  the  basis  for  the  next  assignment  of  cases 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  various 
agencies  to  undertake  the  follow  up  under  given  conditions. 
This  group  of  agencies  included  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the  Catholic 
Welfare  Bureau,  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association,  the 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
State  Aid  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Pro- 
bation Department  of  the  Municipal  Court.  A  report  of 
the  physical  findings  and  the  examiner's  advice  in  each  case 
was  furnished  to  the  agency  accepting  it  for  follow  up. 
This  report  took  the  form  of  a  cooperation  blank  as  used 
frequently  in  medical  work,  and  on  the  reverse  side  was 
usually  recorded  the  agency's  efforts  to  have  the  examiner's- 
advice  carried  out,  and  the  accomplishments  in  that  direction. 
The  residue  of  cases,  after  all  assignments  possible  under 
the  plan  outlined  had  been  made,  became  the  obligation  of 
the  social  service  department  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association.  That  this  constitutes  more  than  65  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  gives  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Vocational  School  children  in  Milwaukee  do  not  come  to 
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the  attention  of  social  agencies  to  the  extent  that  one  might 
expect,  and  reinforces  the  conviction  that  poverty  does  not 
account  for  the  majority  of  labor  permits  issued. 

More  than  one  case  work  agency  found  this  special  piece 
of  medical  social  work  a  graceful  means  of  reentering  a 
family  where  many  other  social  and  health  problems  existed. 
In  families  with  whom  there  was  no  recorded  contact, 
there  were  uncovered  physical  disabilities  far  more  serious 
than  the  one  which  took  the  visitor  into  the  home.  For 
instance,  one  boy  who  had  infected  tonsils,  had  a  father 
suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  compensable  under  the  Wis- 
consin Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  For  the  by-products 
of  these  health  examinations  there  is  no  unit  of  measure- 
ment. \\  hatever  work  was  done  in  the  homes  by  the  pub- 
lic health  nurses  and  social  workers  was  effectively  supple- 
mented by  the  classroom  teachers  in  the  Vocational  School, 
as  they  saw  the  children  on  their  weekly  school  day.  There 
is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  this  relationship  of  teacher 
and  student  frequently  did  more  to  accomplish  corrections 
than  the  much  less  intimate  contact  of  some  of  the  social 
workers.  In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  however, 
it  was  a  combination  of  teacher  and  social  worker  that 
furnished  the  persuasion  necessary  to  permit  the  recorder 
to  write  "Corrective  Work  Completed." 

The  results  of  the  social  service  department's  "after  care" 
insofar  as  these  could  be  measured  on  November  I,  1924  are 
expressed  in  the  fact  that  1,144  students  have  had  dental 
work  completed  or  undertaken,  155  have  had  tonsil  lectomies, 
317  have  had  treatment  for  eye  conditions,  47  have  placed 
themselves  under  medical  care  for  toxic  goiter,  and  58  for 
heart  conditions.  Six  of  the  seven  positive  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis were  entered  in  sanatoria,  and  on  last  reports  all 
were  making  favorable  progress  toward  cure.  The  Tuber- 
culosis Division  of  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department  gives 
assurance  that  the  60  tuberculosis  suspects  will  be  persist- 
ently followed  up  through  the  years  to  come  in  order  that 
"when,  as  and  if"  any  of  them  present  signs  of  active  dis- 
ease the)",  too,  will  receive  prompt  treatment. 

One  serious  case  of  heart  disease,  in  spite  of  excellent 
medical  care  and  the  most  earnest  advice  that  doctors, 
nurses  and  social  service  workers  could  give,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  committed  suicide  by  making  no  effort  to  ac- 
commodate his  mode  of  life  to  his  handicap. 

These  figures  are  minimum  expressions  of  accomplish- 
ment, since  the  students  who  were  examined  in  the  first 
semester  and  left  school  at  the  close  of  that  semester  were 
not  interviewed  late  enough  to  record  all  of  the  corrective 
work  accomplished. 

This  work  of  teaching  hygiene  through  physical  examina- 
tions has  demonstrated  that  vocational  school  children  do 
not  hanker  for  examinations  and  that  when  they  are  told 
they  need  corrective  work  they  are  not  swift  to  act  upon 
the  advice.  The  social  histories  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
child's  health  is  profoundly  influenced  by  his  environment, 
by  his  personal  hygienic  habits  and  those  of  his  family,  by 
inherited  and  acquired  physical  handicaps,  by  his  working 
conditions  and  quite  as  much  or  more  by  his  use  of  leisure. 
The  problem  of  a  child  is  as  complex  as  life  itself. 

For  the  problem's  solution  one  might  wish  for  a  simple 
formula  like  that  of  Coue,  a  philosopher's  stone  or  an 
Aladdin's  lamp,  an  antitoxin  or  a  vaccine,  a  gymnast,  a  shop 
doctor  or  a  first  aid  nurse.  But  no  one  of  these  alone  will 
do.  Only  a  great  teacher  can  fulfill  the  requirements. 
But  a  great  teacher  can  do  it — drawing  knowledge  from 
the  medical  and  social  sciences,  measuring  and  adapting  it 


to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  his  students  and  giving  a  health 
slant  to  every  lesson  the  school  teaches.       EDITH  FOSTER 


VERMONT,  whose  legislature  has  recently  voted  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  brings 
the  company  of  the  states  cooperating  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  this  measure  up  to  forty-two. 

CHICAGO'S  Department  of 
Health,  noting  the  great  pande- 
mic, has  devoted  a  whole  issue 
of  its  weekly  publication  of  Posi- 
tive Health  to  the  Crossworditis, 
finally  inquiring:  "What  is  a  six- 
letter  word,  beginning  with  h 
and  ending  in  h,  that  should  be 
the  common  state  of  all,  that  is 
often  wasted  in  seeking  wealth, 
that  is  often  unheeded  when  pos- 
sessed, that  is  precious  when 
gone,  that  is  the  greatest  boon 
to  life,  and  without  which  noth- 
ing can  be  carried  on  successfully  or  enjoyed  or  be  considered 
worth  while?" 

METHODIST  missionary  women  of  Georgia  voted  funds 
two  years  ago  for  the  employment  of  a  colored  public  health 
nurse  by  the  state  Board  of  Health,  with  the  idea  of  railing 
attention  to  a  neglected  need  and  demonstrating  an  effective 
way  of  meeting  it,  in  the  hope  that  if  the  demonstration  were 
successful  the  state  would  take  over  the  work  and  make  it 
permanent.  The  result  is  a  conspicuous  success;  the  Board 
will  not  consider  doing  without  the  service  of  such  a  nurse  in 
the  future.  In  the  past  year  she  has  given  intensive  service 
in  thirty-two  counties,  visited  785  homes,  spoken  to  82  groups 
aggregating  more  than  3,000  people,  instructed  several  hundred 
midwives,  and  greatly  facilitated  other  work  of  the  Board 
on  behalf  of  the  colored  population.  Dr.  Joe  P.  Bowdoin, 
of  the  Georgia  state  Board  of  Health,  in  reporting  on  her 
success,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  infant  mortality  has 
been  reduced  48  per  cent  in  three  years  in  the  Macon  district 
where  intensive  educational  work  has  been  carried  on. 
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These    marginal    movies    are    working   against    tuberculosis   in 
various   parts  of  the  country 


EDUCATION 


How  A  Small  Town  Educates  Its  Youth 


HUMAN  beings  are  the  products  of  environ- 
ment and  original  endowments.  We  hear 
much  about  the  city  boy  or  girl  who  is  not 
able  to  withstand  the  "temptations"  and  de- 
mands of  the  overcrowded  city.  But  what  of  the  mal- 
adjusted boy  or  girl  of  the  small  town?  There  are  few 
chances  for  real  creative  work  and  thought,  few  organized 
recreational  .facilities  for  him.  There  is  plenty  of  space 
outside  the  town  limits  where  unobserved  and  "unapproved" 
behavior  is  enacted.  There  are  back  alleys  and  gang 
"hangouts"  for  all  kinds  of  misguided  activity.  The  en- 
vironmental factors  which  influence  the  small  town  youth 
are,  in  one  sense,  more  vicious  than  those  in  the  case  of 
the  city  youth,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  evident  to 
the  people  of  the  town  even  while  before  their  eyes,  and 
no  one  recognizes  them  when  he  does  see  them.  Let  us 
look  into  just  one  small  town  and  see  what  we  find. 

K.  is  a  town  of  about  i,2OO  inhabitants,  fairly  free 
from  foreigners.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  C.  County.  It 
is  a  pretty  town  with  plenty  of  big  shade  trees,  a  wide 
main  street,  running  east  and  west  and  about  eight  smaller 
streets  running  north  and  south.  It  is  kept  very  clean  and 
the  business  houses  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  In  those 
houses  of  business  and  in  the  courthouse  a  smug  little  group 
of  men,  the  social  elite,  earn  their  two  or  three  thousands 
a  year.  Recently  a  progressive  citizen,  having  visited  S., 
the  other  city  of  the  county  (somewhat  larger),  came  back 
inspired  to  the  fact  that  K.  must  wake  up  and  be  made 
just  as  attractive  as  S.  or  some  day  they  would  find  the 
county  seat  at  S.  The  Lions  Club  was  formed  as  a  result. 
They  have  expended  $4,000  to  build  a  t\vo-roomed  bunga- 
low on  the  half  acre  of  ground  known  as  City  Park  and 
have  called  it  the  Community  Building.  One  room  con- 
tains all  the  books  of  the  public  library  which  have  been 
gathered  together  by  the  Ladies  Fortnightly  Club.  The 
other  room  is  equipped  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  tourists 
who  come  through  during  the  summer  months.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  room  may  be  had  for  parties  and  small 
dances.  An  announcement  in  the  weekly  paper,  late  in  the 
spring,  stated  that  the  library  would  be  open  daily  for  the 
summer  months,  instead  of  just  afternoons  and  evenings 
three  times  a  week.  All  this  was  done  for  advertising  pur- 
poses to  get  tourists  to  come  to  K.  to  spend  their  money. 

There  are  two  movies.  One  operates  every  night  (two 
shows)  showing  all  of  Hoot  Gibson's  oldest  and  "newest" 
thrillers  for  40  cents.  The  other  operates  only  once  a  week, 
on  Saturday  night  (the  night  when  all  the  farmers  are  in 
town),  showing  Rudolph  Valentino  in  Blood  and  Sand,  and 
Gloria  Swanson  in  some  "powerful"  melodrama.  Occasion- 
ally for  Friday  nights,  some  "hard  up"  orchestra  from  S. 
or  L.  advertises  a  jitney  dance.  There  is  the  Labor  Day 
dance  in  the  fell,  and  the  "Lettuce  Day"  celebration  when 
everybody  comes  out,  even  the  social  elite,  to  look  at  and 
talk  about  Farmer  Jones'  blooded  stock,  and  discuss  the  prize- 
go 


winning  vegetables,  grains,  fruits  and  home-canned  thi: 
Nine  miles  south  of  the  town  is  a  large  (for  K.)  hotel. 
Hot  water  springs  are  plentiful  in  that  little  valley.  Some 
clever  fellow  from  California  saw  the  possibilities  and  built 
an  outdoor  and  an  indoor  swimming  pool.  Here  on  Sun- 
days people  from  K.  and  S.  and  L.  come  to  swim  and 
play.  On  some  Sundays  there  have  been  as  many  as  three 
hundred  in  the  pools  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  water 
has  not  been  changed  since  the  day  before  and  the  pools  are 
rarely  emptied  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  There  is 
no  discrimination  as  to  who  may  enter  the  pools  and  who 
may  not.  Sick,  diseased  or  well  people  all  mingle  together 
in  the  water. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  recreational  possibilities.  Little 
boys  and  girls,  when  they  are  free  from  school  and  have 
plenty  of  time  on  their  hands,  must  take  their  choice.  On 
the  surface  there  is  a  surprisingly  small  percentage  of  bo\s 
and  girls  who  "go  wrong."  But  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  only  when  an  individual  gets  into  trouble  is  his  case 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Dependent,  neg- 
lected, unadjusted  personalities  are  never  considered  unless 
something  sensational  happens. 

Going  down  to  the  grocery  store  one  has  to  pass  the 
bank.  Here  stands  C.,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  leaning  up 
against  the  wall,  sucking  a  cigarette.  Two  or  three  other 
fellows  stand  there  too,  faces  unshaven  since  the  last  Satur- 
day night.  A  college  girl  who  has  been  away  at  school 
passes  down  the  street.  She  used  to  sit  across  the  aisle 
from  C.  in  high  school  and  she  liked  him.  She  speaks  to 
him,  hardly  daring  to  face  the  smirking  stares  of  the  others 
and  hastens  quickly  on.  Sometimes  she  overhears  such  re- 
marks as  "stuck  up"  and  "high  tone"  because  she  pretends 
not  to  know  them.  Having  completed  her  errand  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  home.  On  the  way  she  meets  >r\  - 
eral  girls  for  whom  even  high  school  was  too  irksome — 
bobbed  hair,  frizzed  way  out  or  newly  shingled,  brightly 
painted  faces;  red,  blue,  green  shoes,  high  heels,  chiffon 
blouses  and  short  tight  skirts.  Not  once,  but  at  least  six 
times  do  these  girls  promenade  up  and  down  the  streets  look- 
ing for  some  fellow  to  say  "hello"  to  and  to  laugh  at. 
What  do  these  girls  do  when  not  on  the  streets?  They 
are  not  neat,  their  clothes  do  not  show  careful  attention 
or  choice.  Go  to  their  homes  and  you  find  the  mother 
hard  at  work,  the  house  untidy,  but  daughter  all  dressed 
up.  Daughter  does  not  get  up  till  ten,  having  gone  to 
bed  late  the  night  before.  She  sees  every  movie,  she  attends 
every  dance,  usually  unescorted.  Who  knows  what  she  is 
doing,  what  companions  she  has ;  who  gives  her  a  second 
thought  until  she  or  one  of  her  friends  suddenly  announces 
her  marriage  to  a  temporary  telegraph  operator  or  telephone 
linesman  ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  announces  the  birth  of 
a  "fine  seven  pound  baby"? 

What  of  the  girl  who  says  that  K.  is  too  dead  and  goes 
to  S.  where  there  are  a  few  more  movies,  a  few  more  res- 
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taurants,  a  few  more  dances,  a  feu  more  streets  traversed 
by  a  few  more  "lonely  fello\vs"  in  cars?  What  of  the 
daughter  who  comes  home  with  a  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock? Her  parents  adopt  the  child;  the  mother  stays  at 
home  for  a  while  but  soon  is  out  again  for  a  good  time. 
Quite  a  stir  is  raised  in  the  circle  of  the  seamstress  and  her 
neighbors  at  the  time,  but  it  is  soon  forgotten.  Years  later, 
when  the  unfortunate  child  "gets  in  wrong,"  the  same  old 
heads  wag  and  say,  "What  can  you  expect  of  him?  Look 
what  his  mother  was."  The  child  is  sent  off  to  a  reform 
school  and  ever  after  is  branded  with  that  disgrace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  townspeople. 

These  girls  who  frequent  the  streets  much  of  the  time, 
usually  come  from  the  poorer  families,  but  they  have  had 
the  same  opportunities  to  secure  schooling  that  the  other 
children  have  had.  The  cost  is  only  for  clothes  since  the 
school  furnishes  the  books.  They  drop  out  of  school  soon 

•r  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  They  have  not  been 
interested,  they  got  poor  grades,  the  teacher  did  not  like 
them  as  well  as  she  did  the  banker's  daughter,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  study  at  home  "with  the  kids  hollerin 
and  ma  scoldin."  There  is  very  little  incentive  to  fight 
when  it  is  so  much  easier  to  float  with  the  tide. 

Some  of  these  girls  do  seem  to  see  the  futility  of  just 
"hanging  around"  K.  and  if  they  have  finished  high  school 
and  have  passed  the  teacher's  examinations  they  teach  in 
a  country  school  for  a  year  or  two.  When  they  have  saved 
enough  money  they  go  to  some  big  city,  take  a  business 
course,  get  a  job  as  stenographer,  earn  a  little  more  money 
than  before,  see  some  vaudeville  shows,  use  cosmetics  and 
follow  the  "styles"  to  the  extreme,  come  home  to  K.  once 
a  year  on  a  vacation  and  show  the  "old  burg"  a  thing  or 
two.  Noisier  than  ever  they  promenade  the  streets,  attend 
the  movies  and  dances  and  tell  even-one  what  a  "keen" 
time  they  have  been  having  in  Denver,  Kansas  City  or 
wherever  it  may  be.  They  are  no  better  fitted  to  live  in 
the  big  city,  unguided,  than  they  were  to  live  in  the  small 
town,  unoccupied. 

Then  there  are  the  aimless  boys.  They  hang  around  the 
pool  halls  watching  the  games  going  on.  They  have  no 
money  to  spend  so  they  cannot  join  in  the  games.  They  do 
find  some  work  to  do  now  and  then,  but  they  don't  care 
much  how  long  it  lasts.  The  town  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  agriculture  around  it.  Some  of  the  boys  get  work 
during  the  lettuce  shipping  season  and  during  harvest  time. 
The  rest  of  the  year  they  aimlessly  do  nothing  or  whatever 
they  can  get.  Some  of  them  go  elsewhere  for  a  time  but 
soon  they  are  back  again.  Then  they  are  the  center  of  at- 
traction for  a  time,  giving  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
experiences  and  the  "swell  dames"  they  went  out  with 
and  how  she  ''bawled  them  out"  for  not  writing  sooner,  etc. 

When  these  boys  were  little  they  were  allowed  to  go  off 
in  gangs  and  left  to  their  own  resources  to  seek  amusement 
where  and  of  what  nature  they  could.  The}'  learned  about 
sex  matters,  not  as  a  healthy,  normal  impulse,  but  as  an 
"immoral"  thing  to  be  whispered  about  in  back  alleys  and 
to  be  made  the  subject  matter  of  many  a  "good"  joke. 
They  learned  bad  sex  habits  and  perhaps  even  practiced 
them.  They  have  vivid  imaginations  and  play  themselves 
into  all  kinds  of  ideas.  What  boys  aren't  thrilled  with 
the  darings  of  Jesse  James  and  others  of  his  kind?  There 
is  not  much  chance  to  buy  the  things  they  want  and  can't 
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have.  Bill  wants  some  new  agates,  peewees,  and  steelys, 
but  "pa"  said  he  wouldn't  give  him  another  cent  until  time 
for  his  next  allowance  of  pocket  money.  A  quarter  begged 
off  of  father  now  and  then  doesn't  go  very  far.  Conse- 
quently Bill  or  Jim  or  any  of  them  appropriates  things  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  person.  More  than  once  has  the 
girl  who  teaches  school  down  at  district  No.  7,  and  who 
keeps  a  horse  to  earn-  her  down  and  back  every  day.  missed 
a  bale  of  hay  stored  in  her  back  yard.  Ten  to  one  some 
skinny  little  donkey  got  the  benefit  of  it  because  he  was 
of  use  in  giving  some  little  boys  some  fun. 

A  Boy  Scout  group  was  started  at  K.  by  the  school 
superintendent,  but  the  question  is,  how  well  is  it  kept  up 
during  the  summer  months  when  the  boys  are  not  kept 
busy  by  school?  There  is  little  active  work  done  during 
that  time.  The  Lions  Club  has  made  some  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  boys  and  girls  club  for  lettuce  growing  (a  new 
industry  at  K.).  But  that  doesn't  seem  especially  good, 
because  the  boys  and  girls  living  on  farms  have  enough 
of  that  kind  of  work  to  keep  them  busy  and  they  spend  very 
little  time  in  town  anyway.  The  "town  kids"  may  be  able 
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to  help  their  mothers  in  the  little  garden  in  the  back  yard 
and  if  they  grow  a  big  head  of  lettuce,  get  a  prize  for  it, 
but  that  is  the  extent  of  it.  It  isn't  lasting,  it  doesn't  take 
all  their  time,  and  it  isn't  much  fun  to  work  out  under 
the  sun  when  it  is  so  hot. 

Some  of  the  people  who  live  right  at  the  edge  of  town 
and  have  an  acre  or  two  of  land  sown  with  lettuce,  employ 
a  few  of  these  boys  to  do  the  weeding.  But  what  pleasure 
or  profit  does  a  little  boy,  with  nothing  in  particular  on  his 
mind,  get  out  of  pulling  up  one  weed  after  another  in  the 
hot  sun?  How  long  is  this  active  little  human  organism 
going  to  remain  interested  after  the  glamor  of  earning  the 
first  dollar  has  worn  off?  His  mind  will  be  carried  to 
all  sorts  of  things,  to  sex  talk  he  has  heard  (they  never 
escape  it),  to  a  normal,  but  furtive  curiosity  about  it,  to 
how  he  can  get  an  extra  piece  of  mother's  chocolates  to 
give  to  pretty  little  Ethel  who  lives  across  the  alley  and 
maybe  she'll  let  him  kiss  her. 

IT  is  natural  for  the  adolescent  whose  mind  is  not  kept 
occupied  with  constructive  interests,  to  turn  toward  sex 
matters  when  he  is  so  physically  aware  of  himself  while 
reaching  sexual  maturity.  That  is  probably  the  root  of  the 
behavior  problem  in  the  school  and  especially  in  the  high 
school.  In  K.  all  twelve  grades  are  in  one  small,  poorly 
constructed,  poorly  equipped  building.  The  course  of  study 
is  definitely  limited  to  those  subjects  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  as  requirements  for  college  entrance.  Nothing 
else  is  given.  The  teaching  force  is  small  and  each  in- 
structor has  to  teach  a  variety  of  subjects.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  school  board  does  not  see  fit  to  offer  salaries 
large  enough  to  entice  well-trained  teachers  to  come  who 
will  not  teach  anything  but  the  subjects  for  which  they  are 
especially  prepared.  A  teacher  especially  trained  in  lan- 
guages cannot  be  expected  to  teach  mathematics  equally 
well.  If  he  does  teach  something  out  of  his  line  the  re- 
sult is  poorly  instructed  students,  who  go  to  college  with 
a  poor  foundation  for  college  work.  Unable  to  apply  them- 
selves, or  discouraged  with  low  grades,  they  finish  college, 
go  out  to  teach,  in  some  small  school,  subjects  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared,  and  so  your  vicious  circle  goes  round 
and  round.  And  who  is  to  blame? 

Within  the  last  few  years,  with  the  advent  of  two  lively 
young  college  graduates  to  the  faculty,  things  have  livened 
up  a  bit,  in  the  K.  high  school.  Now  they  have  baseball, 
track,  and  basketball  for  boys  and  girls,  the  girls  taking  a 
second  place,  but  important  unto  themselves.  They  have 
contests  with  outside  schools  and  their  interests  are  some- 
what diverted  from  the  opposite  sex. 

High  school  boys  and  girls  are  very  much  aware  of  each 
other  and  many  ardent  romances  spring  up  with  plenty  of 
quarrelling  and  jealousy.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
one  of  the  boys  to  get  hold  of  a  car  and  for  two  or  three 
couples  to  go  riding  in  the  evenings.  Mothers  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  There  are  always  enough  good  reasons  why 
the  young  folks  should  be  allowed  to  go  "over  to  Mary's 
house"  to  spend  the  evening.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
not  only  among  the  coal  hauler's  children  but  the  banker's 
children  and  the  school  superintendent's  children — children 
from  the  "best  families"  in  town.  Only  our  wise-headed 
gossipers  think,  "well,  they  are  good  children  and  wouldn't 
do  such  things,  but  Mary  there,  she  is  a  regular  little  tough." 
There  are  many  surreptitious  affairs  between  boys  and  girls 


of  which  parents  know  nothing.     If  parents  did  hear  of  it 
they  would  not  believe  it  of  "their  children." 

You  say,  "That  isn't  so  much  different  from  the  lot  of 
the  city  youth."  Well,  perhaps  not,  but  there  is  this  to 
think  of.  In  the  small  town  you  have  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  people  who  know  each  other  rather  well. 
They  take  a  common  pride  in  their  clean  streets  and  new 
community  building.  Should  anyone  tell  them  there  is 
something  wrong  with  their  town,  they  rise  in  indignation 
and  do  much  talking,  but  soon  settle  back  to  their  old 
smugness  again.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  situation,  but  their  battle  is  one  for 
more  money  chiefly.  They  seem  starved  for  something 
besides  the  narrow  confines  of  the  rut  in  which  they  are  run- 
ning along  but  they  seem  unable  to  get  out  of  it.  There 
is  a  certain  dullness  of  attitude  and  enthusiasm  when  any 
new  move  is  suggested.  They  aren't  ready  for  anything 
new  until  it  has  existed  elsewhere  for  so  long  that  it  in- 
evitably trickles  into  the  small  town  without  anyone  being 
aware  of  it.  These  people  are  too  well  acquainted  with  each 
other  to  allow  for  much  difference  of  opinion  from  which 
might  spring  some  new  idea.  They  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
extremely  conservative.  While  the  movement  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  the  better  adjustment  of  individual  children, 
these  conservative  people  have  leaned  back  comfortably  in 
their  chairs  and  discussed  the  possibilities  of  giving  a  dance 
to  raise  money  to  help  furnish  the  new  community  building. 
Meanwhile  the  lazy  listless  boys  and  the  "excitement-seek- 
ing" girls  still  continue  to  be  the  products  of  untrained, 
undisciplined,  misdirected,  misunderstood  childhood ;  each 
one  a  more  or  less  severe  case  of  maladjustment. 

ELSIE  BAIER 

Why  Adult  Education? — II 

A  FTER  the  pioneer  family  had  located  upon  its  chosen 
•**•  tract  in  the  frontier  wilderness,  had  cleared  an  acre 
out  of  the  forest  and  had  built  its  log  cabin,  the  father  and 
mother  had  to  be  busy  all  day  long,  in  various  places,  with 
the  work  and  the  care  which  supplied  the  necessities  of  life 
and  made  the  cabin  habitable.  These  distractions  left  the 
children  free  to  wander  off  into  the  woods  and  get  lost. 

To  prevent  this  disaster  without  too  great  loss  of  eco- 
nomic effectiveness  on  their  own  part,  the  parents  often 
filled  the  woods  with  all  sorts  of  childish  bugaboos: 
"Indians,"  "gypsies,"  bears  and  wolves,  not  to  mention  more 
mysterious  forms  of  danger.  Most  pioneer  parents  held  the 
theory  that  "a  scared  child  is  better  than  a  dead  child"- 
a  proposition  that  is  no  longer  regarded  as  self-evident. 

That  fears,  more  or  less  like  those  of  the  frontier,  are 
continuing  factors  in  our  attempts  at  social  control  is  evi- 
denced by  our  frequently  recurring  "scares,"  and  by  the 
large,  perhaps  growing,  number  of  organizations  whose 
avowed  business  it  is  to  keep  fears  alive  in  the  community. 
Some  of  these  "scares"  are  made  to  order,  of  course ;  and 
most  of  our  fears  are  insecurely  supported  these  days,  now 
that  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  have  become,  for  most  of  us, 
"interesting  phenomena."  It  costs  large  sums  of  money  and 
much  energy  on  the  part  of  their  protagonists  to  keep  most 
of  our  old  fears  alive.  But  they  are  quite  necessary:  if 
we  should  lose  them  we  should  not  be  willing  to  spend 
such  large  sums  on  our  police  and  military  establishments. 
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The  police  have  to  find  a  new  "red  menace,"  or  something 
equally  horrendous,  every  so  often,  or  they  will  lose  the 
respect  of  the  community.  Such  "menaces"  are  not  hard 
to  find :  the  New  York  city  police  recently  created  one 
out  of  three  Ukrainians,  drilling  with  some  rusty  muskets, 
vintage  of  1877,  who  were  getting  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
parade.  But,  what's  the  use  of  having  "protectors"  unless 
they  protect  us  from  something? 

None  the  less,  fear  as  a  motive  in  social  control  has  been 
considerably  overworked  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is 
certainly  losing  its  power.  The  ancient  "fear  of  death" 
has  lost  practically  all  its  hold  on  men,  according  to  one 
magazine  writer.  Fear  of  the  devil  has,  in  some  quarters, 
turned  into  something  very  like  admiration.  Fear  of  nature 
has  been  theoretically  overthrown  and  outlawed  by  mod- 
ern science.  Fear  of  the  alien  has  been  destroyed,  for  mil- 
lions, by  casual  contacts  with  him  and  his  kind.  Even  our 
primitive  fears  of  our  children  have  been  almost  completely 
lost  in  that  mingling  of  pride  and  anger  with  which  we 
now  regard  the  members  of  The  "younger  generation."  It 
seems  altogether  unlikely  that  these  ancient  fears  will  be 
useful  much  longer  as  conscious  motives  in  adult  behavior: 
they  are  a  bit  too  likely  to  dissolve  into  thin  air  just  when 
they  are  most  needed,  like  a  ghost  at  dawn,  or  to  have 
their  sharp  edges  blunted  by  ridicule. 

However,  when  a  thing  is  useful  it  must  be  conserved 
at  all  costs:  itself  or  an  equivalent.  Hence,  the  slighter 
the  basis  of  our  fears  in  reality,  the  more  must  the  friends 
of  fear  rally  to  its  support;  and  the  most  expensive  intel- 
lect that  can  be  secured  must  be  devoted  to  the  important 
task  of  finding  convincing  grounds  for  its  continuance. 
After  death,  and  the  devil,  and  nature,  and  the  foreigner, 
and  our  children  have  all  been  de-terrorized,  is  there  not 
still  some  fearsome  object  left  in  the  world,  which  a  search- 
ing intellect  can  discover?  Is  the  universe  so  poor  that 
it  can  provide  no  modern  substitute  for  those  old  servants 
of  social  order — those  ancient  primitive  fears  that  kept  us 
so  long  "in  line"? 

The  universe  purged  of  all  fearful  things?  Perish  the 
thought!  On  every  hand  are  evidences,  these  days,  that 
the  most  destructive  monster  of  the  ages  still  roams  the 
world,  making  havoc  of  the  work  of  generations.  His  be- 
fouling spoor  may  be  traced  through  all  our  customs  and 
traditions,  the  gnawing  of  his  obscene  incisors  may  be  found 
on  all  our  most  sacred  institutions.  He  is  that  ancient 
god-monster,  sire  of  hades  and  the  night,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Chaos,  but  whom  we  call  by  the  still  more  fearsome 
name  of  "Change."  Nothing  left  in  the  world  to  fear? 
N^ever  before  was  there  such  need  of  controlling  fears  as 
in  these  degenerate  days  when  few  longer  fear  anything. 
And,  perhaps,  never  before  was  there  anything  so  realistical- 
ly capable  of  inspiring  fear  as  this  same  monster  "Change," 
when  the  astute  intellects  that  have  "conjured"  him  put 
him  before  us  with  all  their  arts:  See  how  his  fore-feet 
paw  up  the  solid  earth ;  see  how  his  eye-balls  of  rolling  flame 
sear  the  innocent  souls  of  the  young ;  see  how  his  long  tail 
destroys  the  harvests  of  grain ;  see  how  his  sharp  teeth, 
like  facile  ideas  whetted  to  an  unreal  edge,  gnaw  at  the 
sacred  copses  of  the  past,  setting  the  hyenas  laughing  and 
chasing  the  bats  and  owls  to  new  roosts  by  day! 

Yet  something  goes  always  amiss :  for  some,  those  power- 
ful feet  are  digging  the  graves  of  things  that  are  properly 
dead ;  those  flaming  eyes  are  flinging  a  first  beam  of  light 


into  the  uncertain  future;  those  sharp  teeth  are  gnawing 
away  at  the  obstructing  wilderness;  and  his  spoor  is  the 
promise  of  a  trail  into  the  Unknown  Land.  Those  who 
should  most  tremble  in  the  presence  of  the  monster,  laugh 
at  his  "conjurors"  and  beg  for  the  privilege  of  taking  him 
home  with  them! 

WHAT'S  to  be  done?  When  those  who  should  most 
fear  the  monster,  Change,  take  him  and  his  offspring 
home  to  be  their  playmates,  what  shall  the  defenders  of  the 
changeless  do?  What  can  they  do  but  turn  from  such 
frivolous  folk  and  ways,  to  seek  all  who  are  not  yet  lost 
in  the  monster's  toils  and  fill  them  with  the  truth?  Hav- 
ing learned  something  from  their  experiences,  however,  they 
now  set  up  a  positive  doctrine,  an  object  of  veneration,  not 
of  fear:  the  same  old  theme,  indeed,  but  disguised  in  gar- 
ments of  dignity.  Instead  of  the  old  "fear  of  change"  they 
offer  "respect  for  the  past";  in  place  of  the  old  "distrust 
of  disintegrating  ideas"  they  propose  the  "love  of  culture." 
Surely  such  phrases  as  these  will  win  the  allegiance  of  all; 
surely  no  warrior  will  be  well  advised  who  turns  his  lance 
against  these  bulwarks  of  the  past! 

But  what  is  this  "respect  for  the  past,"  this  "love  of 
culture,"  which  is  to  be  the  motivation  of  the  future,  the 
guide  of  the  minds  and  allegiances  of  men?  Here  again 
there  lurks  an  insidious  danger.  From  one  point  of  view 
"respect  for  the  past"  is  a  call  to  men  and  women  to  under- 
take lives  of  heroic  struggle  against  the  evils  of  our  times, 
as  our  ancestors  proved  themselves  heroic  in  their  days: 
for  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  past  that  is  unforgettable. 
From  this  same  point  of  view,  "the  love  of  culture"  means 
that  joy  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  which  char- 
acterized the  Athenians  who,  having  no  ancient  languages, 
literatures  or  histories  to  learn,  were  able  to  do  much  with 
their  own  language,  to  create  therein  an  undying  literature, 
and  so  to  live  that  their  age  still  shines  as  a  "point  of  light 
in  history." 

But  this  is  not  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  advocates 
of  adult  education  programs  (for  the  most  part,  at  least) 
approach  the  "past"  and  its  "culture."  For  them,  "respect 
for  the  past"  means  moral  and  intellectual  subordination  to 
and  acceptance  of  the  dogmas  and  institutions  of  the  past; 
and  "love  of  culture"  means — in  the  well-known  words  of 
Matthew  Arnold :  "To  know  the  best  that  has  been  said 
and  thought  in  the  world."  The  past  "wrought  nobly"  to 
establish  our  present  institutional  and  intellectual  order; 
they  gave  it  to  us  to  keep  intact ;  and  we  should  be  the 
basest  of  ingrates  were  we  to  think  of  changing,  by  one  jot 
or  tittle,  any  provision  of  the  past.  The  "great  souls  of  the 
ages" — Moses,  Homer,  Plato,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare — 
to  name  a  few  of  them — have  given  us  the  materials  of  so 
rich  a  culture  that  if  we  lesser  ones  should  have  a  thousand 
years  for  its  assimilation,  we  should  still  be  far  from  the 
end  of  the  absorbing  task. 

It  is,  of  course,  sheer  egotism  for  us  to  assume  that  we 
have  anything  to  add  to  this  indubitably  "glorious  heritage" 
out  of  the  past;  or,  if  we  have  anything  eventually  to  add, 
to  think  of  offering  it  before  we  have  made  ourselves  com- 
pletely familiar  with  that  heritage.  It  were  much  more 
becoming  in  us  to  take  what  the  past  has  to  offer:  to  drink 
long  at  the  perennial  springs  of  ancient  culture ;  to  learn 
reverence  for  ancient  ways  and  institutions;  to  acknowledge 
prompt  obedience  to  old  dogmas  and  authorities,  finding  in 
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them  that  sacred  quality  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
"respect"  and  "love."  If  we  cannot  be  taught  to  fear  Chaos 
and  Change,  perhaps  we  can  be  taught  "respect"  and  "love" 
for  the  things  which  Chaos  and  Change  would  destroy. 
The  final  result  will  be  essentially  the  same. 

HENCE,  in  order  to  safeguard  and  develop  this  spirit 
of  respect  for  the  past  and  its  existent  culture,  many 
forms  of  adult  education  are  being  proposed.  In  England, 
for  example,  groups  of  workers  who  have  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  economics  of  present  day  industry 
have  been  urged  to  take,  instead,  courses  in  The  Religious 
Element  in  Browning  and  Eleventh  Century  Cathedrals. 
Fundamentalist  churches  have  organized  great  "study 
classes"  for  the  purpose  of  making  as  sure  as  may  be  that 
no  one  of  their  number  shall  escape  from  the  dogmas. 
Civic  organizations  of  many  sorts  have  awakened  to  the 
menace  of  impending  change,  have  become  aware  of  "large 
numbers  of  citizens  who  are  neglecting  their  civic  duties" 
and  are  preparing  to  undertake  educational  campaigns  that 
will  bring  them  back  into  line.  For  example,  the  National 
Civic  Federation  feels  sure  that  the  recent  weakening  of 
"party  loyalties"  has  wrought  a  great  evil  in  American  life 
and  it  proposes  to  remedy  that  evil  by  means  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign.  In  a  public  manifesto,  it  says: 

The  fact  that  30,000,000  eligible  voters  failed  to  fro  to  the 
polls  after  the  exciting  campaign  of  1924  has  caused  many- 
political  writers  to  predict  that  party  government  in  the  United 
States  is  gradually  passing  out.  ...  If  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, merchants'  associations  and  boards  of  trade,  alone,  in 
the  1,500  cities  of  the  United  States  having  over  5,000  pop- 
ulation would  start  a  concerted  movement  to  educate  the 
voters  on  the  necessity  of  party  government  under  the  Amer- 
ican system  and  to  urge  their  active  participation  in  party 
machinery,  such  as  caucuses  and  primaries,  the  results  would 
be  most  heartening.  But  if  in  this  movement  there  could  also 
be  secured  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  15,000  women's  clubs, 
chapters  and  leagues,  the  12,000  American  Legion  posts,  the 
150,000  churches,  the  religious  and  semi-religious  organizations, 
the  30,000  local  labor  unions,  the  12,000  constituent  bodies  of 
the  agricultural  and  fraternal  societies,  the  Rotary,  Lions, 
Kiwanis  and  Civitas  clubs,  patriotic  societies  and  the  like, 
whose  combined  memberships  would  easily  include  45,000,000 
of  the  60,000,000  eligible  voters  of  the  country,  what  an  im- 
provement would  soon  be  wrought  in  the  quality  of  our  legis- 
lative bodies!  And  only  energetic  educational  work  is  required 
to  effect  such  a  coordination  of  these  great  civic  forces. 

This  manifesto  illustrates  the  general  trend.  Here  is 
no  proposal  for  •  progress  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of 
the  past  century.  Here  is  nothing  but  a  proposal  to  use 
mass,  that  is,  mob,  educational  methods  to  restore  a  past 
that  has  broken  down.  No  hospitality  to  the  creative 
mind ;  no  place  for  political  inventiveness,  such  as  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Constitution"  showed ;  no  room  for  civic 
initiative:  no  respect  for  anything  but  the  past  (no  matter 
how  dead ! )  ;  no  love  for  anything  but  the  ancient  ways. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  can  be  presented  in  glowing 
colors:  "It  will  bring  together  45,000,000  people  in  a  com- 
mon purpose."  But,  that  common  purpose  provides  that 
these  millions  shall  deny  their  own  experiences,  ignore  the 
facts  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades  and  permit  their 
minds  to  be  5  ->rdinated,  once  more,  to  old  party  forms. 
Happily,  some  of  them  will  not  be  so  blind:  though,  of 
course,  their  lack  of  blindness  will  be  imputed  to  them  for 
something  approaching  treason. 

Adult  education  programs  we  are  bound  to  have.     Some, 


as  we  have  seen,  are  inspired  by  primitive  fears,  frankly 
acknowledged ;  some  by  no  less  primitive  fears,  disguised 
now  as  "respect  for  the  past"  and  "love  of  culture."  Adult 
education  programs  we  must  have.  But  for  the  problems 
and  tasks  of  the  expanding  present  and  the  emergent  future, 
programs  motivated  by  fears  and  "respects"  will  not  only 
not  prove  adequate;  they  will  probably  prove  obstructive. 
These  larger  problems  and  issues  call  for  the  work  of 
broadly  creative  and  cooperative  minds.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  such  minds  we  may  not  look  to  schools  whose 
avowed  business  it  is  to  "bring  the  minds  of  children 
under  subjection  to  a  wisdom  older  and  more  inclusive 
than  their  own" ;  nor  to  adult  education  enterprises  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  subordinate  the  minds  of  grown-ups  either 
to  old  fears  or  to  old  systems  of  doctrine.  We  must  look, 
first  of  all,  to  an  education  for  children  that  will  save 
them  from  ever  becoming  "ad-ults" ;  and  to  educational 
enterprises  for  the  mature  which  will  keep  their  minds 
sensitive  to  realities,  critically  alert  to  facts  and  creatively 
ready  to  deal  with  conditions  and  problems  as  if  intelligence 
were,  if  not  indeed  a  native  of  the  earth,  at  least  not  an 
intruding  alien  seeking  to  destroy  all  that  makes  life 
beautiful  and  good.  J.  K.  H. 


THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  an- 
nounces that  arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School  of  Economics  and  Govern- 
ment, 1724  Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
establishment  by  the  League  of  a  fellowship  for  the  year 
1925-1926  for  the  study  of  the  American  Indian  problem,  the 
successive  policies  of  the  Government,  and  the  contemporary 
administration  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  amount  of  the  fellow- 
ship is  $1,000  which  covers  for  one  year  the  cost  of  fees,  room, 
board,  and  all  the  facilities  of  the  Robert  Brookings  Graduate 
School.  If  the  candidate's  work  proves  satisfactory  during  the 
first  year,  the  Brookings  School  agrees  to  renew  the  fellow- 
ship for  a  second  year  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  qualify  for  and  receive  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  The  fellowship  is  open  to  women  graduates 
of  approved  colleges  and  universities  who  have  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  full  year  of  graduate  work  in  economics  and  govern- 
ment. A  background  of  study  in  the  political  and  social  sciences 
is  highly  desirable.  Applications  for  the  fellowship  should  be 
made  to  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  532  Seven- 
teenth St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  must  be  made 
by  May  I,  1925,  upon  a  form  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  the  long  problem  of  bringing 
art  and  the  public  together  is  being  addressed,  at  least  tentativ- 
ely, by  the  work  of  the  Art  League  of  Service,  which  has  offices 
at  I  Robert  St.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  C.  2.  The  League  has  de- 
vised a  plan  of  traveling  portfolios  of  pictures  by  well-known 
contemporary  artists.  These  portfolios  contain  collections  of 
water-colors,  wood-cuts,  drawings,  etching*,  lithographs,  and 
they  are  forwarded  to  applicants  in  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
request.  The  applicant  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  kinds  of 
pictures  he  is  interested  in,  the  names  of  two  references,  and 
he  pays  the  postage  one  way.  Of  course,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  plan  is  to  enable  prospective  purchasers  of  pictures  to  have 
the  chance  to  see  them  without  sroing  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  going  up  to  London;  and  the  plan  is  working  favorably 
to  this  result.  But  it  is  also  enabling  many  artists  to  get  their 
best  work  before  a  much  larger  public  than  they  could  hope 
to  do  by  exhibitions.  The  picture  reproduced  on  pa  ere  01 
is  from  a  print  of  one  of  these  traveling  portfolio  pen  drawings. 


COMMUNITIES 


Citizens — and  Wards  Too 


The  American  people  have  never  crystal- 
lized their  opinions  into  a  majority  con- 
viction as  to  ii.hat  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  Indians.  The  last  Congress,  by- 
eleventh  hour  action,  made  them  all  citi- 
iw.  T here  is  little  evidence  that  either 
federal  or  state  governments  have  thought 
through  the  consequences  of  this  step, 
•which  the  general  secretary  of  the  United 
Charities  of  St.  Paul  interprets  in  some 
of  its  social  bearings 


IN   June  last  year  Congress 
passed    a    law    yvhich    en- 
franchises   all    Indians    in 
this    country.      The    law- 
reads :  "That  all  non-citizen  In- 
dians born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of    the   United   States  be. 
and  they  are  hereby  declared  to 
be,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided    that    the    granting    of 
such  citizenship  shall  not  in  any 
manner  impair  or  othenvise  af- 
right  uf  any   Indian   to 
tribal  or  other  property." 

So   little    publicity    \vas   given 

to  the  passing  of  this  law  at  the  time  that  there  are  thous- 
ands of  persons  yvho  would  naturally  be  vitally  interested 
that  have  not  yet  heard  of  it.  But  its  full  meaning  is  now 
beginning  to  clear  in  the  minds  of  those  yvho  have  to  deal 
with  the  Indian  problem  in  any  yvay.  The  Indian  as  a 
citizen  y\ill  be  as  bar  L-  has  been  in  the  pa>t.  I 

this  law  make  anything  simpler?  Is  it  anything  more  than 
a  piece  of  constitutional  legalism  which  yvill  only  complicate 
a  situation  now  so  intricate  as  to  divide  students  and  men 
of  practical  affairs  into  different  camps  of  understanding 
and  policy? 

The  law  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  It  is  entirely  without 
precedent  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Congress  considered  its  con- 
sequences at  all  seriously.  As  the  la\v  now  stands  the  In- 
dians a  ill  become  citizens  and  at  the  same  time  remain  li'ards. 
i  a  status  is  so  anomalous  that  it  may  take  years  to  clear 
up  the  many  questions  yvhich  yvill  be  raised  yvith  regard  to 
property.  Moreover,  certain  rights,  immunities  and  e\ 
tions  yvhich  Indians  have  heretofore  enjoyed  must  now 
legally  come  to  an  end.  What  yvill  be  the  proximate  and 
final  results? 

1.  From   now  on   all   Indians  yvill  be  voters.     They  have 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  its  completeness;    at  no  point  is  theirs 
a  restricted  right. 

2.  They      yvill      be      taxpayers.      Nominally,      enfranchised 
Indians  have  been   supposed   to   pay  taxes,   hut  this   obligation 
has  never  been  taken  seriously.     The  Indian  attitude  of  mind 

been    that    of    expectation    as    he    has    viewed    any   publk 
*ury:    that  he  should  contribute  to  it  is  not  in  his  thoi  _ 
various    places    in    the    Indian   country    no    one    takes    the 
hie  to  assess   the   Indians. 

They  yvill  he   subject   to   jury   duty,   and   to    . 
:e    for  the   federal   government   or   the  state. 

They   yvill   be   financially    liable:      they   can   sue    and   be 
:.     Perhaps  this  can  be  taken  for  granted,  hut  as  a  practical 
e   in   the    Indian   country   it    is    a   serious   matter   in   yvhich 
liability   and  payment  have  not   always  corresponded.     I  nle>s 
debts   by    Indians   are    validated    by    government    agents,    loans 
or  sales  to  Indians  are  the  most  hazardous  knoyvn.     The  aver- 
age   Indian    does    not    yet   comprehend    the    credit    svstem    on 
yvhich   modern    industry-   is    based. 


5.  Eventually,  if  not  soon,  their 
property  yvill  be  in  their  own 
hands. 

'1  his  is  the  serious  problem 
which  is  now  before  the  twenty- 
tour  states  of  the  country  in 
which  Indians  live  in  colonies  or 
on  reservations,  and  in  yvhich 
tribal  organization  is  still  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  beneficiaries 
of  tribal  funds.  While  in  some 
cases  these  funds  are  still  large, 
they  are  slowly  disappearing. 
They  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  but  the  pressure  of 

special  interests  has  forced  enough  legislation  through  Con- 
gress to  deplete  a  number  of  these  funds  to  the  vanishing 
point.  In  addition,  in  some  states  the  Indians  have  been  in- 
duced to  petition  Congress  for  yearly  allotments,  generally 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  a  head.  These  yearly  allot- 
ments are  thoroughly  pauperizing,  and  only  accentuate  the 
improvidence  and  shiftlessness  of  many  Indian  communities. 
They  are  generally  voted  by  Congress  as  the  result  of  di- 
rected agitation  on  the  part  of  certain  types  of  politicians, 
^hortsighted  business  men  in  the  Indian  country-  yvho  al- 
yvays  expect  to  fill  their  cash  drayvers  after  an  allotment,  of 
professional  exploiters  of  the  Indians,  and  of  yvell-meaning 
sentimentalists  who  cannot  make  a  distinction  betyveen  chro- 
nic improvidence  and  critical  need. 


I 


'l  is  amazing  hoyv  little  forethought  has  been  given  in 
-s  yvhere  there  is  a  large  Indian  population  to  the 
question  of  a  long-time  polio,-  for  the  Indians,  even  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  authority  and  responsibility.  Indian  finan- 
ces. as  conducted  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  are  such  a  complic- 
ated system  —  depending  on  many  treaties,  layvs,  understand- 
ings and  agreements  —  that  there  is  real  difficulty  in  classi- 
fying them.  The  system  of  control  yvhich  prevails  in  one 
state  and  with  one  tribe  may  be  entirely  different  from  : 
which  obtains  in  an  adjacent  territory.  Then  too,  the  tribes 
and  reservations  represent  so  many  different  types  of  culture 
and  development  that  they  can  be  hardly  compared.  In  some 
sections  the  Indians  are  so  far  from  the  tribal  life  that  only 
a  feyv  old  customs  linger.  In  others  they  still  dream. 
apocalyptic  dreams  in  which  they  see  the  White  Man  dis- 
appear in  some  miraculous  fashion,  and  their  hunting 
grounds  restored  to  them. 

But  they  are  all  citizens.  If  tribally  enrolled,  they  are 
also  yvards.  The  government,  however,  interprets  its  care 
for  its  wards  more  and  more  in  economic  terms.  It  is  true 
that  the  government  has  furnished  schools  and  hospitals,  but 
the  expenses  for  Indian  betterment  and  protection  have  al- 
yvays  come  out  of  tribal  funds.  Congress  has  never  voted 
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money  for  the  handling  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  general 
treasury.  It  is  the  government's  policy  never  to  do  so.  The 
argument  runs  about  as  follows:  there  are  no  longer  any 
unorganized  territories  in  which  the  major  problem  and 
burden  for  the  white  man  is  the  roaming  and  destructive 
Indian;  sovereign  states  eventually  assume  the  responsibility 
for  all  persons  living  within  their  borders;  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  justified  in  handling  Indians  heretofore  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  group  because  it  had  to  be  guardian 
for  their  goods  and  persons  in  the  peculiar  development  of 
the  country;  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  there  have  been 
citizen  and  non-citizen  Indians,  and  that  both  classes  were 
wards  made  it  necessary  that  the  federal  government  assume 
the  major  responsibility  for  all  types  of  Indians,  especially 
for  those  living  in  tribal  relations.  But  when  Indians  be- 
come citizens — and  all  are  citizens  now — the  major  responsi- 
bility for  them  rests  upon  the  states,  the  only  responsibility 
which  the  government  continues  to  assume  is  that  of  limited 
guardianship ;  when  the  funds  held  in  trust  for  Indians  are 
gone,  the  final  and  complete  responsibilities  for  the  Indians 
reverts  to  the  states,  which  must  accord  them  all  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

What  are  these  rights? 

1.  The  state  is  finally  responsible  for  their  education.  The 
policy  of  the  states  has  been  very  contradictory  in  this  im- 
portant obligation.     What  education  has  been  given  to  In- 
dians has  been  largely  provided  either  by  government  schools 
or  by  private  agencies— generally  mission  societies,  which  in 
their  way  have  done  exellent  work,  especially  along  voca- 
tional lines.     While  there  has  been  little  direct  state  legis- 
lation which  would  show  discrimination  against  Indians,  it 
has  been  easy  to  make  educational  arrangements  in  such  a 
way  that  Indians  would  be  practically  shut  out.     In  certain 
counties  Indian  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  under  protest;  in  many  others  Indian  children  have 
been  refused  altogether.  When  an  explanation  was  demanded 
the  answer  invariably  was  that  since  Indians  are  the  wards 
of  the  government  it  is  the  business  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to 
furnish  the  means  of  Indian  education.    But  since  all  Indians 
are  now  citizens  and  the  end  of  their  wardship  is  in  sight, 
these  discriminations  must  give  way  to  actual  and  adequate 
provision  for  their  training,  especially  along  vocational  lines. 

2.  The  state  is  finally  responsible  for  their  health.     The 
Indian  Department  maintains  a  medical  service  in  every  one 
of  the  twenty-four  states  in  the  Indian  country,  and  runs  a 
number  of  hospitals.    No  one  would  pretend  that  this  volume 
of  service,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  at  all  adequate.     In  Minne- 
sota, for  example,  there  are  seven  physicians  to  handle  over 
14,000  Chippewa  Indians;  though  they  are  devoted,  the  great 
distances  to  be  covered,  and  the  impossibility  of  close  super- 
vision, make  certain  types  of  service  impossible.    The  Health 
Department  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  already  doing  its 
best  to  supplement  this  service,  with  some  excellent  results. 

3.  The   state   is   finally   responsible   for  their  protection. 
State  protection  of  Indians  has  been  notoriously  weak.  Police 
powers  have  intervened  for  those  cases  where  Indians  have 
committed   crimes — and   then   only   to   seek   them   out   and 
punish  them.     These  powers  have  very  often  been  invoked 
in  vain  to  save  the  Indians  from  the  bootlegger,  the  sharper 
and  the  exploiter.     Yet  the  right  of  protection  is  the  clear 
right  that  emerges  from  the  welter  of  things  when  civiliza- 
tion is  being  created. 

4.  The  state  is  finally  responsible  for  their  care.    In  every 
state  there   is  a  poor  law  which  looks  after  citizens  who 


have  fallen  into  dependency ;  yet  in  a  number  of  them  the 
rights  of  public  care  for  Indians  have  been  flatly  denied. 
In  many  cases  known  to  social  workers,  county  boards  have 
refused  to  do  anything  for  Indians.  The  argument  that 
since  the  Indians  are  wards  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  to  look  after  them  can  no  longer  hold  even  by 
the  thin  thread  of  legality. 

5.  The  state  is  finally  responsible  for  their  residence.  If 
an  Indian  is  a  citizen  he  has  a  residence.  This  may  sound 
at  first  like  the  statement  of  an  empty  truism  but  it  has  a 
far  reaching  effect  which  social  Workers  will  promptly 
understand.  If  an  Indian  has  a  residence  so  recognized  by 
the  state  in  which  he  lives,  he  can  be  sent  back,  when  he  wan- 
ders, to  the  place  and  county  from  which  he  came.  As 
certain  groups  of  Indians  are  natural  wanderers,  they  are 
likely  to  turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places  without  re- 
sources of  any  sort  and  to  demand  help.  When  white  folks 
do  this  sort  of  thing,  they  have  no  rights  of  residence  or  help 
till  they  have  lived  in  the  new  place  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  generally  six  months  or  a  year.  If  they  have  no  visible 
means  of  support,  they  are  promptly  sent  back  to  the  place 
of  their  legal  residence,  and  the  authorities  in  the  old  home 
are  compelled  to  receive  them.  But  with  Indians  the  case  has 
been  far  different.  Cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  undesir- 
able Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  go  elsewhere.  When  the 
community  in  which  they  find  themselves  tries  to  send  them 
back,  the  authorities  in  the  place  of  their  residence  have  re- 
fused to  receive  them.  Public  officials  in  certain  communities 
have  often  set  up  the  extraordinary  claim  that  since  Indians 
are  government  wards  they  have  no  proper  residence  anyway, 
and  no  community  can  be  compelled  to  look  aiter  them!  In- 
dians are  passing  constantly  through  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
when  the  social  agencies  have  tried  to  send  them  back  this 
has  been  the  monotonous  reaction  of  the  counties  whence  they 
came.  The  fact  that  all  Indians  are  now  citizens,  and  that 
their  wardship  is  now  only  incidental  and  passing,  will  make 
this  further  "passing  on"  of  the  Indians  illegal. 

HOW  will  this  act  modify  the  larger  problems  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Indians? 

The  act  making  all  Indians  citizens  is  simply  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  acts  which  had  already  given  one- 
third  of  the  Indian  population  that  status.  Before  last  June 
it  was  possible  for  an  Indian  to  become  a  citizen  in  any  of 
twelve  different  ways.  The  most  common  method,  and  the 
mass  method,  was  to  declare  a  closed  reservation  an  open  one, 
to  divide  all  lands  as  a  tribal  unit  among  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  at  the  time  to  give  the  Indians  the  lands 
in  fee  simple,  which  enabled  them  to  buy  and  sell — generally 
to  sell  at  the  price  the  White  Man  wanted  to  give  them.  At 
the  same  time  by  act  of  Congress  they  were  declared  citizens. 
The  results  have  been  far  from  happy.  One  instance  will 
illustrate  the  futility  of  attempting  to  convert  the  tribal  mind 
of  the  average  Indian  into  an  American  individualist  by  any 
such  wholesale  methods.  By  the  Clapp  Act  of  1907.  the 
White  Earth  Indians  of  Minnesota  were  made  citizens. 
They  were  formally  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe;  their  lands  were  allotted  to  enrolled  members  of  the 
tribe  only;  and  they  were  given  fee  patents  to  sell  their  lands 
if  they  so  desired.  But  today  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
lands  in  the  old  reservation  are  owned  by  Indians.  What 
do  the  Chippewas  think  of  the  benefits  of  citizenship?  They 
live  still  on  the  old  Reservation  as  renters,  as  squatters,  as 
owners  of  small  plots. 
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In  at  least  ten  of  the  states  the  Indians  will  become  a 
.•sudden  burden  within  five  years  unless  public  opinion  forces 
a  constructive  policy.  By  that  time  the  tribal  funds  still 
held  for  Indians  will  be  gone  or  will  be  so  small  as  to  be 
of  little  value  in  working  out  a  constructive  policy  for  the 
Indians  who  are  now  citizens  and  demanding  all  the  rights 
which  a  white  man  can  claim.  What  are  the  states  going 
to  do  about  it?  It  would  be  well  for  state  officials  and 
social  workers  to  find  out  just  what  is  coming  to  the  Indians 
in  their  respective  states.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  inter- 
esting discoveries. 

Minnesota  is  trying  to  work  out  a  constructive  policy  for 
the  Indians  with  its  borders.  Ten  years  ago  the  Indian 
Bureau  received  a  tribal  fund  of  $I2,OOO,OOO  for  enrolled 
Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  which  according  to  an  act 
of  Congress  was  to  be  held  intact  for  fifty  years  and  then 
to  be  used  only  for  the  larger  enterprises  of  tribal  life.  But 
by  various  acts  of  Congress  this  fund  has  been  gradually 
reduced.  For  four  successive  years  Congress  has  voted 
head  allotments  until  today  just  about  $5,000,000  is  left 

•his  tribal  fund.  In  this  process  the  Indians  have  become 
so  demoralized  that  they  now  expect  this  head  money  every 
year.  Not  even  the  most  optimistic  friend  of  the  Indians 
in  Minnesota  can  see  ar.y  appreciable  development.  Mass 
citizenship  conferred  u;xn  them  will  not  help  the  situation. 
Appeals  for  help  for  the  Indians  from  private  sources  have 
been  getting  more  and  more  insistent.  In  every  way  the 
demoralization  of  the  Indians  was  growing.  Last  summer 
the  St.  Paul  Association  (Chamber  of  Commerce)  initiated 
an  investigation  of  the  Indian  situation  in  the  state.  The 
report  of  that  investigation  covering  the  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, health  and  educational  situation  among  the  Indians 
I  so  roused  the  business  interests  of  the  city  that  in  coniunc- 

n  with  the  Minneappolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association 

h amber  of  Commerce)   the  two  associations  have  drawn 

up  bills  which  the  legislature  is  now  considering  serio 

The   various  chambers   of   commerce   throughout   the   state 

have  spoken  a  complete  endorsement  of  the  bills  now  pend- 

:.     If  the  bills  pass,  the  state  assumes  full  citizenship  re- 
|  sponsibility  for  the  Indians:  memorializes  Congress  to  turn 

'-^  all  tribal  funds  to  the  state  for  trustee  administration 

affairs  under  the  State  Board  of  Control.     Event- 

.y,  something  like  this  will  have  to  be  done  in  every  one 

of  the  twenty-four  states  which  have  the  Indian  problem. 

:  the  sooner  the  better — for  all  Indians  are  nou'  citizens. 

JOHN-  R.  BROWK 

Playgrounds  for  Toddlers 

WHILE  health  and  social  workers  have  been  discover- 
ing the  pre-school  child  and  putting  emphasis  on  his 
special  needs,  apparently  little  has  been  done  to  provide  for 
recreation  of  these  small  persons.    "If  it  has  been  found 
essary  in  the  interest  of  care,  education  or  research  to 
m  little  children  into  groups,  why  not  in  the  interests  of 
queries  the   report   of   the   extensive   survey  of   the 
health  of  pre-school  children  undertaken  for  the  American 
Child  Health  Association  by  W.  Bertram  Ireland,  in  a  sec- 
devoted  to  playgrounds. 

Obviously  the  tenement  houses  of  big  American  cities  af- 
no  suitable  play  place  for  youngsters  from  two  to  six, 
are  even  less  able  than  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters 


to  cope  with  the  forbidden  pleasures  of  the  streets,  and,  with- 
out the  diversions  of  school,  have  even  more  time  to  spend 
in  the  business  of  childhood — play.  They  must  trail  along 
while  the  mother  markets,  or  shops,  or  goes  to  the  movies, 
or  stay  home  while  she  does  the  housework  and  minds  the 
baby.  If  Acre  is  a  public  playground  available,  too  often 
one  sees  a  ring  of  little  children  sitting  or  standing  about 
disconsolately  while  their  older  and  stronger  companions 
occupy  all  the  swings  and  slides  and  teeters,  the  ball  field 
and  the  giant  strider. 

Several  American  cities  have  made  a  start  toward  play- 
ground provision  for  young  children.  Where  efforts  are 
made  to  segregate  them  from  the  rest,  the  line  frequently 
is  drawn  between  those  under  and  over  ten,  as  in  Chicago, 
by  the  South  Park  Commission  and  in  Philadelphia,  by  the 
City  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  In  Milwaukee  and 
Cleveland  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  apart  certain  apparatus 
for  the  uninterrupted  use  of  children  under  eight.  In 
Minneapolis  children  under  eight  are  occasionally  formed 
into  groups  during  the  afternoons,  since  it  was  found  that 
"many  of  the  children  were  left  alone  all  day  in  the  sum- 
mer just  like  little  waifs  and  seme  of  them  seemed  to  be 
sewed  up  and  set  down."  The  City  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  of  Buffalo  sets  apart  those  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  seven  in  its  seventeen  summer  playgrounds, 
though  there  is  no  special  group  supervision. 

In  a  few  places  special  provision  is  made  for  pre-school 
children.  The  Playground  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore 
organizes  several  sheltered  corners  for  the  littlest  children, 
and  plans  to  segregate  those  below  six  when  appropriate 
equipment  can  be  furnished.  Under  the  Public  Health 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  maintains  six  play- 
grounds in  Pittsburgh,  open  all  the  year  around,  in  which 
children  under  seven  play  separately,  or  at  different  hours, 
from  those  older.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Municipal 
Playground  Association  conducts  four  nursery  playgrounds 
for  children  under  five,  and  Toddlers'  Corners  in  about 
eighteen  of  the  larger  playgrounds.  The  roof  of  the  Babies' 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  is  used  by  mothers  and  runabouts 
"as  a  refuge  from  heat  and  dust  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
night"  and  is  suitably  equipped  for  rest  and  play.  The 
City  Park  Board  of  Indianapolis,  working  on  a  very  limited 
budget,  has  devised  the  ingenious  scheme  of  a  portable  fence 
enclosure,  made  out  of  scrap-wood,  which  may  be  carried 
about  to  fence  off  portions  of  the  city  parks.  The  trellis 
doorway  bears  the  inscription  "For  Little  Mothers  and 
Babies"  and  only  those  under  six  may  enter.  The  fence, 
painted  white  and  green,  is  twenty-four  feet  by  thirty,  and 
just  high  enough  to  come  to  six-year-old  chins. 

Equipment  in  the  public  playgrounds  consists  mainly  of 
swings,  slides,  teeter  boards  and  sandpiles,  with,  occasion- 
ally, wading  pools  or  impromptu  showers  under  the  hose  of 
the  Fire  Department.  In  some  of  the  private  playgrounds 
there  is  more  varied  apparatus,  such  as  building  bricks,  jun- 
gle jims.  hanging  ropes  and  wooden  boxes.  A  few  of  the 
playgrounds,  notably  those  of  the  Playground  Athletic 
League  of  Baltimore  and  the  Playground  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  make  use  of  their  opportunities  for  health 
examination  and  follow-up  of  the  children,  and  other  edu- 
cational work  such  as  health  movies,  games  and  shows. 
Although  none  of  them  require  certificates  to  show  that 
the  children  are  not  suffering  from  communicable  diseases, 
in  a  number  children  who  seem  ill  are  excluded  and  referred 
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to  the  department  of  health,  or,  by  arrangement,  to  private 
practitioners. 

Probably  the  best  examples  of  toddlers'  playgrounds,  Miss 
Ireland  declares,  are  those  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  maintained  by  the  city  departments  of  health  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  t\vo  and  a  half  and  five.  In 
these  cities  it  was  found  that  while  health  teaching  had 
greatly  improved  the  care  given  to  babies,  with  a  corre- 
sponding lowering  of  the  infantile  death  rate,  toddlers, 
cooped  indoors  while  their  mothers  were  busy,  suffered 
to  such  an  extent  that  poor  nutrition,  enlarged  glands,  rick- 
ets and  other  similar  physical  defects  were  common  in  chil- 
dren entering  school. 

These  toddlers'  playgrounds,  or  playrooms  (arranged  on 
the  open-air  system  the  year  around)  are  for  the  children 
of  mothers  who  do  not  go  out  to  work  but  must  stay  home 
to  care  for  younger  babies,  as  distinguished  from  the  day 
nurseries  for  working  mothers.  They  take  the  little  chil- 
dren, usually  brought  and  called  for  by  older  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  in  school,  and  keep  them  in  the  open  air 
from  ten  till  twelve,  five  days  a  week,  with  plenty  of  toys 
to  induce  running  about,  such  as  wheelbarrows,  balls,  scoot- 
ers, doll  carriages,  horses  on  wheels,  and  the  like.  Much  of 
the  supervision  of  the  children  is  done  by  volunteers,  under 
a  paid  superintendent. 

The  playgrounds  have  been  opened  wherever  a  place  could 
be  found,  in  the  great  hall  of  a  disused  brewery,  on  the 
roof  of  a  high  building,  in  the  corner  of  a  large  public 
playground,  in  halls  and  open  spaces  supplied  by  the  mission 
churches.  The  expense  is  met  partly  by  public,  partly  by 
private  funds.  With  the  fresh  air  and  space  and  oppor- 
tunity for  unhampered  play  which  these  shelters  afford,  a 
remarkable  appearance  in  the  health  and  attitude  of  the 
children  is  reported.  One  superintendent  writes  "the  list- 
less, apathetic,  voiceless  child  has  been  turned  into  a  brighter, 
romping,  talkative  urchin  who  is  beginning  to  see  that  life 
is  worth  living  after  all.  I  get  quite  long  conversations 
out  of  little  mites  now  that  once  sat  in  a  silent  heap  on 
the  floor."  M.  R. 

On  with  the  Dance 

CORRECT  DANCE  MONTH 

At   Harmon's  Dreamland,   February   i6th,   1925, 
At  Trianon  Ballroom,  February  23rd,  1925, 
And  Merry  Garden's,  March  4th,  1925. 

A  demonstration  of  high  standards  in  dancing,  dance  music 
and  supervision,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  Chicago  and  the  Ballroom  Managers  Associa- 
tion. Proceeds  are  to  be  divided  between  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  and  the  Ballroom  Managers  Association 
for  the  further  promotion  of  wholesome  recreation  for  young 
people. 

SO  read  the  first  page  of  a  folder  distributed  by  the 
thousand  up  and  down  Chicago  during  February.  This 
cooperative  demonstration  is  one  of  the  results  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Chicago  plan"  for  the  supervision  of  public 
dance-halls.  The  "plan"  is  simply  a  long,  continuous, 
patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  reform  organ- 
izations and  the  managers  and  owners  of  the  dance  halls 
of  Chicago — an  attempt  to  understand  each  other  and  to 
give  and  take  in  working  out  a  solution  of  a  situation  which 
is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  both  groups. 


In  Chicago  the  public  dance  hall  has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  and  reports  for  many  years;  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  and  other  organizations  tried  to- 
legislate  reform  and  supervision  and  protection  into  the  dance 
halls  by  ordinance,  by  state  laws  and  by  police  supervision. 
For  a  long  time  we  thought  the  most  dangerous  feature 
was  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  halls,  for  we  had  what  was 
known  as  a  special  bar  permit  ordinance.  We  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  if  we  could  only  divorce  liquor 
from  dancing,  all  would  be  well.  The  liquor  interests- 
were,  however,  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  failed  again  and 
again,  both  in  the  state  legislature  and  in  the  City  CounciL 
Then  came  those  days  when  we  faced  the  problem  of 
making  our  young  men  "fit  to  fight,"  and  suddenly  we  were 
able,  as  never  before,  to  bring  into  focus  all  of  our  com- 
munity life.  Public  opinion  in  those  days  was  against  all 
those  elements  of  community  life  that  were  destructive  to- 
the  young  manhood  of  America.  If  individuals  or  public 
officials  failed  to  cooperate  with  this  new  public  opinion, 
then  they  soon  felt  the  strong  arm  of  the  federal  author- 
ities. 

The  public  generally  began  to  realize  what  cheap,  vulgar, 
demoralizing  recreation  means  to  youth.  In  Chicago,  at  last, 
our  vicious  bar-permit  ordinance  was  repealed,  but  in  the 
meantime  conditions  had  changed.  Dancing  had  become 
most  popular;  the  new  dances  had  come  into  vogue;  jazz 
music  had  fascinated  the  dancing  public,  and  large  ballrooms. 
were  developed.  From  a  business  point  of  view  much  more 
was  at  stake  for  the  owners  and  managers,  and  the  con- 
ditions they  faced  were  new.  At  one  of  our  very  first 
meetings,  one  of  the  dance-hall  men  who  had  long  been 
in  the  business  said  that  the  effect  of  jazz  music  was  much; 
worse  than  the  effect  of  liquor. 

No  business  that  depends  on  young  people  for  its  patrons 
could  stand  very  long  against  the  censure  and  criticism  that 
sprang  up  anew  on  all  sides.  The  men  realized  that  they 
could  not  work  out  these  problems  individually;  their  busi- 
ness was  too  big,  and  they  soon  saw  the  value  of  association. 
Having  formed  the  Ballroom  Managers  Association,  they 
turned  for  help  to  the  organization  which  had  perhaps  taken 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  dance  halls,  although  the  mettJ 
had  never  before  regarded  it  as  a  friendly  interest.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  new  association,  representatives 
of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings. The  men  asked  us 
for  frank,  detailed  reports 
on  their  own  business,  and 
we  presented  them.  Re- 
ports were  no  longer  made 
secretly,  from  a  detective 
point  of  view,  and  they 
were  no  longer  filed  away 
to  be  used  as  clubs.  They 
were  laid  on  the  table,  so 
to  speak,  as  we  all  met 
together  to  decide  whether 
the  dance-hall  must  go  or 
whether  these  great  ball- 
rooms presented  construc- 
tive elements  of  recreation 
which  could  eventually 
•become  assets  in  our  com- 
munity life. 
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When  \ve  Hrst  made  our  reports  and  demands,  some  ot 
the  men  \vere  sure  their  business  would  be  wrecked  com- 
pletely if  they  adopted  our  proposed  standards;  others 
were  just  as  certain  that  their  dance-halls  would  go — as 
-the  saloon  had  gone — if  the  question  of  whether  they  were 
•safe  for  young  people  was  continually  raised.  They  soon 
decided  unanimously  that  they  would  stand  by  their  own 
initial  action ;  they  had  asked  our  help,  and  they  wou'd 
work  with  us. 

We  began  by  attempting  to  control  the  music ;  eliminat- 
ing the  advertising  pluggers,  with  their  suggestive  songs; 
ing  bad  dancing,  questionable  conduct  and  supervisors 
whose  influence  was  not  the  best  on  young  people;  and, 
perhaps  the  most  important  move  of  all,  placing  in  the 
ballrooms  women  supervisors  who  had  had  social  service 
training  and  experience. 

UNDER  this  new  method  of  reform  from  within,  our 
dance-halls   have   prospered    as   never   before ;    small, 
undesirable  halls  have  to  a  great  extent  gone  out  of  busi- 
-.  and  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  large  ballrooms 
has  been  extended  to  other  places  of  dancing,  so  that  they 
are  helping  us  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the  vicious  cabarets 
.and  the  "closed  dance-halls." 

This  plan  has  not  worked  out  quickly  or  easily,  nor  are 
we  yet  altogether  satisfied  with  the  situation.  The  men 
were  not  ,:sed  to  working  in  a  group;  they  were  jealous 
and  afraid  of  each  other,  and  not  all  of  them  had  a  social 
point  of  view.  They  are.  however,  coming  to  realize  that 
the  dance-hall  can  be  made  more  than  a  good  financial  in- 
ment,  and  they  are  beginning  to  take  the  greatest  pride 
in  ;i  -t  those  features  and  standards  which  were  such  an 
innovation  three  years  ago.  They  are  coming  more  and 
-more  to  refer  their  own  employes  to  us  for  investigation 
.-and  endorsement  and  many  of  the  individual  cases  of  boys 
and  girls  in  our  organization  are  now  sent  us  by  the  dance- 
hall  man. 

They  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  devote  all  the  time 
:ie  of  our  workers  to  the  dance-hall  problem,  by  provid- 
a  car  for  her  use  and  subscribing  enough   to  pay  for 
-part   of   her   salary.      They   hold    their  meetings   at    Hull 
House,  where  our  offices  are  located.     More  and  more  they 
-turn   for  help  to   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Crandall  of  our  organ- 
ization, who  has  done  so  much  to  work  out  this  cooperative 
-plan  and  who  acts  as  secretary-  to  their  own  association. 

THIS  year  the  men  had  been  successful  financially  be- 
yond  their   fondest   dreams,   and   yet   as  they  became 
more  closely  identified  with  big  business  they  became  more 
competitive.     We  found  it  harder  than  before  to  offset  the 
-ure  of  competition  with  our   plea  for  high  standards 
and  even  for  a  willingness  to  lose  money,  if  necessary,  in 
maintaining   them.     We   knew  the   time   had  come   to   re- 
•emphasize  to  all  concerned — the  owners,  the  public  and  the 
boys   and   girls — the    fact   that   the   dance-hall    interests   of 
and  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  are  together 
:.:ed    to   make    the    public    dance-halls    real    community 
eation   centers.      Moreover,    the   Ball    Room   Managers 
-elation  and  the  cooperating  department  of  the  Associa- 
tion needed  money,  and  while  it  would  have  been  easier  and 
more  profitable  to  ask  the  managers  for  it,  the  opportunity 
for  all-around  education  was  not  to  be  missed.     So  Correct 
Dance  Month  was  planned. 
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preceded  by  adver- 
tising through  the 
newspapers,  the 
weekly  dance-hall 
papers,  club  bulle- 
tins, posters  on  the 
elevated  platforms, 
and  announcements 
at  the  dances.  The 
three  dances  were 
given  in  ballrooms 
selected  for  their 
location  in  different 
parts  of  the  city, 
their  varied  patron- 
age and  type.  The 
first  was  at  Har- 
mon's Dreamland, 
on  the  west  side,  a  huge,  rambling  one-story  dance-hall  built 
in  under  an  elevated  station.  It  is  gay,  home-like,  informal, 
always  crowded  to  the  doors  with  a  crowd  as  heterogeneous 
as  the  great  west  side  itself.  The  second  was  at  Beautiful 
Trianon,  our  latest,  most  pretentious,  "million  dollar"  ball- 
room, dignified,  formal,  ceremonious,  claiming  the  highest 
class  patronage  in  the  city.  The  third  was  at  Merry 
Gardens  up  on  the  north  side,  a  gay  frolicking  place. 

To  these  ballrooms  came  groups  representing  dance-halls 
in  all  parts  of  the  city — 600  couples  and  a  dozen  orchestras 
— and  interested  persons  from  the  churches,  settlements  and 
clubs.  Following  the  Grand  March — led  by  the  president 
of  the  Ball  Room  Managers  Association  and  the  director 
of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association — the  various  ball- 
room delegations  demonstrated  correct  dancing,  each  group 
being  given  one  minute  for  the  waltz,  fox  trot  and  one  step. 
Those  who  danced  most  correctly  and  beautifully  had  been 
chosen.  Special  features,  such  as  a  beautiful  demonstration 
of  a  new  Tango  danced  by  a  manager  and  his  wife,  were 
added.  A  well-known  church-woman  who  had  never  before 
been  in  a  public  dance-hall  remarked  at  the  close  of  the 
Merry  Garden  dance  that  she  had  not  seen  one  thing  she 
could  criticize  and  she  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "the 
young  people  seemed  to  have  such  an  awfully  good  time." 

We  expect  now  to  go  on  with  the  "Chicago  plan,"  hav- 
ing re-emphasized  our  ideal  and  we  hope  strengthened  the 
spirit  of  cooperative  effort.  The  next  step  for  our  Asso- 
ciation will  be  the  formulating  of  a  model  dance-hall  ordi- 
nance, the  development  of  other  local  units  and  a  strong 
national  association,  representation  at  conferences  where  the 
civic  leaders  and  social  workers  can  hear  the  point  of  view 
of  these  leaders  in  commercialized  amusements,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  this  cooperative,  protective,  preventive  work  to 
other  fields  of  commercialized  recreation. 

We  believe  in  a  certain  community  censorship  and  super- 
•n  for  young  people,  but  it  will  never  be  satisfactory 
until  we  join  forces,  to  bring  it  about,  with  the  commercial 
interests — which  are  now  providing  so  much  of  the  recrea- 
tion which  our  young  people  crave  and  need.  We  are  very 
proud  to  have  won  over  this  group  of  new  friends,  the  dance- 
hall  men  of  Chicago,  and  to  join  with  them  in  this  move- 
ment. We  believe  that  our  Correct  Dance  Month  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  recreation  movement. 

F.    BlXFORD 


I N D  USTR  T 


Facing  Industrial  Facts  in  the  Churches 


WHEN  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
ceased  to  function,  in  1920,  the  question  was 
raised  among  the  leaders  of  social  work  in  the 
churches  whether  the  program  of  research  in 
industrial  and  economic  problems  which  had  been  begun  by 
that  movement  could  in  some  measure  be  carried  on.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  report  on  the  steel  strike  of  1919,  in 
spite  of  the  sharp  controversy  which  it  provoked,  or  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  that  controversy,  had  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  applied  Christianity.  It  is  true,  the  steel 
report  was  orphaned  in  infancy  by  the  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment which  gave  it  birth.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  hostility  to  the  steel  report 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  movement.  The  reasons 
for  its  collapse  were  chiefly  ecclesiastical  and  they  operated 
decisively  long  before  the  steel  report  was  made  public.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment in  creating  the  commission  on  the  steel  strike  set  a 
daring  precedent  which  made  it  practically  necessary  for 
socially-minded  church  leaders  to  think  through  the  problem 
of  the  church's  relation  to  industry  and  to  determine  what 
course  they  would  follow. 

But  while  the  steel  report  proved  that  a  fundamental  and 
meritorious  piece  of  industrial  research  could  be  done  under 
church  auspices,  it  made  equally  evident  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  of  such  a  project  in  personnel  and  financial 
resources  are  almost  prohibitive  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Only  the  resources  of  research  foundations  are 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  project.  Furthermore, 
while  a  great  emergency,  such  as  that  presented  by  the  steel 
strike,  may  be  readily  taken  to  justify  an  elaborate  piece  of 
original  investigation  on  the  part  of  a  church  group,  the 
prevailing  view  among  socially-minded  church  people  is  that 
the  specific  function  of  the  church  in  relation  to  industrial 
problems  is  to  make  use  of  the  facts  made  available  by  public 
and  private  research  agencies  and  to  interpret  them,  in  the 
light  of  an  ethical  analysis,  to  its  own  constituency. 

It  was  upon  this  theory  that  a  research  department,  now 
known  as  the  Department  of  Research  and  Education,  was 
set  up  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  It  was  an 
evidence  both  of  a  new  interest  in  the  ethics  of  industrial  and 
economic  relationships  and  of  the  new  respect  for  scientific 
method  which  has  come  over  the  churches  in  recent  years. 
To  be  sure,  a  malevolently  disposed  person  might  find  some 
support  for  the  statement  that  church  bodies  in  general  had 
become  sufficiently  interested  in  industry  and  economics  to 
feel  some  compunctions  over  a  neglect  to  deal  with  them, 
but  not  sufficiently  agitated  to  avoid  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  do  so  through  an  agency  somewhat  remote 
from  the  area  of  denominational  responsibility.  There  is  no 
blinking  the  fact  that  telling  the  truth  about  industrial 
conflicts  is  not  especially  conducive  to  the  raising  of  mis- 
sionary funds.  Those  who  specialize  in  the  second  do 


not  always  care  to  be  implicated  in  the  first.  Nevertheless,. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  activities, 
of  the  Federal  Council  in  this  field  have  never  brought 
upon  us  the  slightest  pressure  from  our  twenty-eight  con- 
stituent bodies  to  modify  our  policies  in  the  interest  of 
their  treasuries. 

BELIEVE  the  position  is  fairly  \vell  established  among 
•*•  our  constituents  that  no  adequate  ministry  can  be  carried 
on  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  working  life  of  the- 
people  toward  whom  it  is  directed,  and  that  it  is  the  manifest: 
duty  of  the  churches  to  present  the  facts  that  are  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  a  moral  judgment  upon  industrial  conditions. 
Frankly,  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  controversy  as  to  the- 
precise  part  which  the  church  should  play  in  a  conflict  situa- 
tion about  which  it  has  already  informed  itself  and  the  issues- 
of  which  have  been  made  tolerably  clear. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  would  like  to  see  the 
church  align  itself  definitely  with  the  labor  movement  on 
the  theory  that  labor  is  much  more  often  right  than  wrong 
and  that  its  activities  are  in  the  general  direction  of  justice 
and  freedom.  The  vast  majority,  however,  of  those  who» 
recognize  any  function  at  all  for  the  church  in  this  field, 
believe  that  it  should  never  become  a  partisan  in  industrial 
issues,  but  rather  an  instrument  for  the  resolving  of 
conflict ;  that  its  distinctive  work  is  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  an  inclusive  fellowship  capable  of  generating  the- 
spiritual  power  that  makes  industrial  solutions  possible.  To 
further  this  purpose  the  Federal  Council  is  conducting,  in 
addition  to  its  research  program,  conferences  of  employers, 
labor  representatives  and  ministers. 

Liberals  and  radicals  who  frequently  criticize  the  churches- 
for  what  they  consider  to  be  a  very  weak  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  industrial  conflicts,  forget  that  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  the  church  is,  after  all,  not  an  ethical  principle ;  that 
people  find  themselves  within  the  church  not  because  of  any 
deliberate  acceptance  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  but 
because  they  are  drawn  to  it  as  a  place  of  worship,  of  repose,, 
and  often  of  "compensation"  for  the  distracting  and  disinte- 
grating influences  of  their  working  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  the  people  who  find  the  greatest 
disharmonies  between  the  counsels  of  perfection  which  they 
have  been  taught  from  childhood  and  the  things  they  do  in 
the  competitive  struggle  of  life  are  more  likely  to  find  refuge- 
in  the  church  than  anyone  else.  It  follows  that  precisely 
what  the  church  will  do  in  a  particular  social  situation  it- 
determined  in  part  by  people  who  would  be  best  content  if 
it  would  do  nothing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  church  is  impotent  and  use- 
less in  such  a  situation,  but  rather  that  it  is  not  so  much 
an  organization  for  doing  things  as  an  association  for 
the  culture  of  motives,  the  changing  of  attitudes  and  the 
building  up  of  habits  under  the  inspiration  of  a  constantly 
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widening  and  deepening  fellowship.  Our  work  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  the  greatest 
service  the  church  can  render  in  a  situation  of  industrial 
conflict  is  not  to  take  a  public  "stand"  or  to  throw 
corporate  support  to  the  group  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  in  the  right  but  rather  to  compel  its  own  members  who 
are  participants  in  the  conflict  to  reexamine  their  motives 
and  to  aid  them  in  analyzing  the  moral  issues  which  the 
situation  presents.  In  other  words  our  mission  is,  first  and 
chiefly,  to  our  own  people.  It  is  an  educational  rather  than 
a  militant  purpose  that  we  are  undertaking  to  serve.  Our 
weekly  Information  Service  is  subscribed  for  by  ministers  of 
many  faiths,  religious  editors,  leaders  of  religious  and  social 
work,  missionaries,  college  professors  and  by  students  in  over 
eighty  higher  educational  institutions.  It  is  our  aim  in  this 
Service  not  to  take  sides  in  controversies,  not  to  express 
opinions,  but  to  report  facts  and  to  explain  their  significance 
in  the  light  of  existing  issues.  When  we  take  up  a  contro- 
Tersial  theme,  as  we  often  do,  we  try  to  make  our  report  safe 
not  by  making  it  "balanced"  but  by  making  it  true.  In  all 
such  cases  we  seek  to  be  wholly  non-partisan ;  of  course,  if 
the  facts  turn  out  to  be  partisan,  that  is  not  our  affair.  That 
we  fall  far  short  of  our  aims  would  go  without  saying.  Vet 
we  have  demonstrated  that  extraordinarily  frank  accounts 
of  industrial  evils,  if  kept  free  from  bias  and  emotional  color- 
ing and  if  guarded  from  misstatement,  can  be  published  with- 
out calling  forth  any  considerable  protest  from  within  our 
extremely  varied  constituency. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  religious  bodies  that  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Council  in  relation 
to  either  economic  or  political  issues,  but  their  reservations 
upon  a  philosophy  of  the  church  rather  than  upon  parti- 
sanship or  organization  interest.  We  respect  their  attitude 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  respect  ours. 

THIS  does  not  mean  that  we  have  been  immune  from 
attack.  Certain  business  interests  have  opposed  us 
vigorously.  The  weapon  which  such  interests  wield  most  pro- 
ficiently is,  of  course,  the  withholding  of  financial  support. 
The  Federal  Council  has  lost  many  contributors  because  of 
its  insistence  upon  the  right  of  the  church  to  participate  in 
the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  Nor  is  financial  pressure 
exclusively  a  disciplinary  measure.  We  once  received  a  letter 
offering  a  contribution  conditioned  upon  assurance  that  we 
would  do  something  to  "stabilize  business,"  which  turned  out 
to  mean  advancing  the  cause  of  the  "open  shop."  I  am  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  the  operation  of  such  influences  has 
indirectly  aided  rather  than  embarrassed  us.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  support 
such  an  educational  project  as  ours  who  do  not  measure  its 
results  in  terms  of  advantage  to  themselves. 

Indeed,    one    of    the    enduring    impressions  gained  from 
eral  years'  experience  in  this  work  is  the  ethical  contrast 
the  rank  and  file  of  business  men  themselves  and  the 
blicity  men   and   promoters  whom   they  employ   to   fight 
heir  battles   for  them.    Business   corporations   with   credit 
i "  which  would  doubtless  scorn  to  advantage  themselves 
by  irregular  methods  have   not  scrupled   to   employ  agents 
and  to  patronize  trade  associations  that  make  free  use  of 
misrepresentation    and   even    libel   in   opposing   those   whose 
vities  they  do   not  approve.    We  have  encountered  our 
e  of  hostile  propaganda,  but  this  kind  of  opposition  also 
j  tends  in  the  long  run  to  nullify  itself. 


It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  criticisms  of  our  work  have 
not  come  from  the  employing  side  alone.  Labor  radicals 
criticise  our  reports  as  colorless  and  lacking  in  "kick."  They 
want  us  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  labor  movement  in  its 
class-conscious  aspect.  OfRicias  of  "regular"  labor  organiza- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  find  fault  because  we 
are  always  ready  to  report  the  activities  of  the  "irregular" 
and  radical  groups.  One  of  the  most  spirited  attacks  that 
have  ever  been  made  on  the  information  service  came  from 
a  prominent  labor  leader  who,  because  of  a  paragraph  in  a 
certain  report  that  he  did  not  approve,  suddenly  discovered, 
as  many  manufacturers  had  done  before  him,  that  the  church 
ought  to  keep  out  of  industrial  matters  and  "confine  itself 
to  spiritual  things."  Yet  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
organized  labor  as  a  whole  is  friendly  to  the  work  of  church 
organizations  in  the  industrial  field,  and  desires  the  church 
to  be  fair,  rather  than  partisan. 

What  we  regard  as  a  significant  development  in  our 
research  during  the  past  year  is  its  extension  into  the  areas 
of  rural  and  agricultural  problems.  The  preoccupation  of 
the  churches  with  urban  matters  has  been  resented  by  many 
who  feel  that  our  social  and  industrial  ideals  have  suffered 
from  being  formulated  almost  entirely  against  a  background 
of  city  problems.  Without  doubt  we  have  been  presenting 
a  onesided  picture  of  American  economic  and  industrial 
life.  We  are  now  asking  our  people  to  consider  the  ethical 
significance  of  the  farmer's  unequal  struggle,  the  challenge 
of  the  gradual  increase  in  farm  tenancy,  and  the  social 
meaning  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  agriculture.  We 
are  trying  to  inform  our  entire  constituency  on  both  sets 
of  problems,  the  urban  and  the  rural,  and  thus  to  make 
some  contribution  through  the  churches  to  the  resolution 
of  the  most  conspicuous  conflict  in  our  national  life  at  the 
present  time.  We  publish  each  year  a  review  of  industrial 
relations  during  the  twelve  months;  and  are  beginning  this 
year  a  similar  annual  review  of  developments  in  rural 
economic  life. 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  we  formed  jointly  with 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  a  committee  on  economic 
factors  in  international  relations.  This  committee  has  been 
studying  American  investments  in  Mexico  and  matters  of 
like  import.  We  have  had  similar  cooperation  with  official 
Catholic  and  Jewish  groups  in  a  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  that  we  have  undertaken.  The  ease  and 
naturalness  with  which  this  cooperation  has  developed  are 
among  the  most  gratifying  discoveries  that  our  experience 
in  this  work  has  brought.  Our  studies  are  all  of  the  p- 
matic  kind — they  look  toward  something  to  be  done.  And 
religious  unity  is  after  all  less  an  organic  than  a  functional 
matter.  The  road  to  its  attainment  lies  through  cooperative 
effort  toward  definite  social  ends.  Is  it  not  significant  that 
religious  groups  as  diverse  as  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
(in  philosophy  and  doctrine)  found  a  way  almost  over  night 
to  register  jointly  their  conviction  on  the  twelve-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry? 

A  study  published  during  1924  of  the  employe  representa- 
tion plan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  illustrates  the 
department's  function  with  reference  to  industrial  relations. 
The  study  was  made  at  the  invitation  of  the  company.  We 
did  not  concern  ourselves  with  technical  engineering  aspects 
of  the  industry  but  made  an  objective  study  of  human 
relations.  The  willingness  of  the  men  to  talk  freely  and 
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with  surprising  frankness  with  representatives  of  a  church 
organization  pointed  unquestionably  to  a  potential  influence 
which  the  churches  are  in  position  to  exercise.  We  propose 
to  carry  further  this  study  of  industrial  relations. 

One  of  our  plans  for  the  current  year  is  a  new  project 
in  economic  education  for  ministers.  Many  of  them  are 
feeling  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  economic  and  industrial 
problems,  with  which  their  daily  ministry  brings  them  face 
to  face.  Their  lack  of  familiarity  with  economic  principles 
is  an  admitted  fact  of  which  they  are  reminded  with  embar- 
rassing frequency  by  their  leading  laymen.  To  be-  sure, 
these  laymen  themselves  are  for  the  most  part  equipped 
with  a  rather  ancient  brand  of  economic  theory,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  prevail  over  sentiments  that  are  unsupported 
by  scientific  knowledge.  In  this  project  we  will  be  guided 
by  professional  economists. 

We  of  the  churches  have  a  good  deal  of  ineptitude  to 
answer  for,  but  are  getting  on  faster  now  that  we  are  paying 
less  attention  to  abstractions  and  beginning  to  face  facts. 

F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 


Labor  Speaks 


Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth,  since  the 
war,  in  the  activity  of  the  paid  propa- 
gandist, who  seeks  to  use  the  so-called 
general  medium  for  his  specialized  pur- 
poses, the  older  plan  of  telling  the  world 
by  publishing  one's  own  paper,  or  maga- 
zine, or  "house-organ"  has  not  only  held 
its  own  but  has  been  bettered  in  technique. 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  foregoing  article  de- 
scribes the  specialized  service  of  the  Federal 
Council  in  reporting  industrial  facts  to 
church  constituencies.  Here  the  editor  of  a 
conspicuously  successful  labor  organ  tells 
its  story. 

IT  was  in  October  1919,  that  the  chief  executives  of  the 
associated     railroad     labor     organizations,     representing 
more   than   a  million   workers,   launched    Labor,    a    weekly 
newspaper  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  started  with  less  than  25,000  circulation  and  a  balance 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Its  status  today — in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence — may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  § 

It  has  a  paid  circulation  of  about  400,000.  That  is  probably 
larger  than  the  circulation  of  any  other  labor  weekly  in  the 
world. 

It  has  subscribers  in  every  city  or  town  in  this  country 
with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more. 

It  has  more  subscribers  in  Canada  than  any  labor  paper 
printed  in  the  Dominion. 

It  has  never  carried  a  line  of  paid  advertising. 

It  has  never  accepted  a  dollar  by  way  of  gift  or  subsidy 
from  any  individual,  group  or  interest  outside  the  regular  rail- 
road labor  organizations. 

It  has  no  income  except  from  subscriptions. 

It  is  a  financial  success.  Its  "savings"  during  the  last  three 
years  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  home — a  handsome,  four- 
story  stone  and  brick  office  building  and  workshop,  just  across 
the  street  from  the  national  Capitol  in  Washington — and  a 
thoroughly  modern  newspaper  plant,  including  a  press  capable 
of  turning  out  75,000  papers  an  hour. 


An  ample  working  reserve  is  to  its  credit  in  the  bank. 

Labor  was  the  first  American  labor  paper  to  set  up  its  own 
news  bureaus  in  foreign  countries.  It  maintains  full-time  cor- 
respondents in  London  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  plans  to 
"cover"  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Mexico. 

It  has  correspondents  at  strategic  points  in  this  country,  in 
addition  to  the  staff  in  its  Washington  office. 

What  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  workers  had  in  mind 
when  they  embarked  on  this  journalistic  venture  was  set 
forth  in  the  first  issue  of  Labor  in  a  statement  signed  by 
the  "Editorial  Committee." 

"The  publication,  frankly,  will  be  a  labor  paper,"  ran  the 
statement,  "owned  and  controlled  by  labor  and  edited  under 
the  supervision  of  the  authorized  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor As  to  the  state  of  the  American  press,  the 

statement  had  this  to  say : 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  daily 
papers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  magazines  are  controlled 
by  selfish  private  interests. 

This  is  a  serious  condition  in  a  democracy  in  which  men 
and  women — sovereign  citizens — are  being  constantly  called 
upon  to  pass  judgment  on  public  questions  of  momentous  im- 
portance. 

How  can  they  act  intelligently  unless  they  are  in  possession 
of  the  facts,  and  how  can  they  secure  the  facts  when  the  press 
is  so  dominated  by  private  interests  that  news  is  suppressed  or 
grossly  distorted? 

The  menace  of  a  controlled  press  threatens  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  our  people. 

How  is  it  to  be  met? 

For  our  part,  speaking  for  an  important  portion  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  we  answer:  the  time  has  ciime 
ti'hen  labor  must  have  its  own  press. 

The  statement  set  a  high  standard  for  the  new  venture: 

The  labor  press  can  triumph  by  winning  and  holding  the 
exalted  position  of  purveyor  of  truth  to  the  American  people. 

We  are  making  a  modest  beginning  today.  Our  task,  as 
we  see  it,  is  to  tell  the  workers  the  truth  about  national  and 
international  events  as  they  may  be  viewed  from  Washington. 

Then  these  representatives  of  the  workers — not  one  of 
whom  had  had  experience  in  the  writing  "game"- — for- 
mulated a  definition  of  "news"  which  is  worth  reproducing. 

The  true  news  is  quite  as  much  the  news  of  life  currents 
and  impulses  as  it  is  the  news  of  events.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  news  of  ideas  as  it  is  of  things.  It  is  quite  as  much  the 
news  of  potentialities  as  it  is  of  actualities.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  news  of  the  future  as  it  is  of  the  present. 

In  the  beginning,  Labor  was  the  organ  of  the  Plumb  Plan 
League  and,  hence,  the  champion  of  industrial  democracy. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  it  has  never  lowered 
that  banner.  The  dues  of  the  League  were  fixed  at  one 
dollar  and  that  included  a  year's  subscription  to  Labor. 
Late  in  1920  the  executives  of  the  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions decided  that  Labor  had  become  so  much  of  an  insti- 
tution that  it  should  be  separated  from  the  League.  They 
formally  designated  the  paper  as  The  Official  Washington 
Weekly  Newspaper  of  the  Associated  Railroad  Labor  Or- 
ganizations and  decreed  that  all  receipts  from  subscriptions 
should  be  devoted  to  its  upbuilding.  At  the  same  time  they 
made  arrangements  for  the  independent  financing  of  the 
activities  of  the  League. 

This  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Labor. 
Thereafter  it  had  to  stand  on  its  own  legs  and  make  its  own 
way  in  the  world.  That  it  succeeded  is  largely  due  to  the 
remarkable  support  it  received  not  only  from  the  chief 
executives  but  from  the  editors  of  the  official  magazines  of 
the  various  railroad  organizations  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  local  unions.  The  magazine  editors  devoted  pages  of 
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space  to  ad%-ertising  the  paper  and  the  locals — hundreds  of 
them — appointed  special  committees  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
e  of  these  volunteers  made  extraordinary  records.  One 
devoted  trades-unionist  in  Scranton,  Penn.,  turned  in  I,OOO 
.subscriptions  and  refused  compensation  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  refund  on  account  of  postage  and  money  orders.  An 
equally  fine  spirit  was  displayed  by  scores  of  others  although 
none  reached  the  Scranton  man's  total. 

This  volunteer  work  continues  to  this  day.  It  is  because 
we  value  it  at  something  approaching  its  true  worth  that 
we  have  refrained  from  hiring  subscription  solicitors.  In- 
1,  we  have  submitted  to  the  organizations  two  offers 
.jroup  subscriptions.  The  regular  subscription  price  of 
Labor  to  individuals  is  $2  a  year.  Local  unions,  which 
subscribe  for  all  their  members,  meeting  the  expense  out  of 
the  union  treasury  in  either  monthly  or  quarterly  install- 
ment?, get  the  paper  for  $1.50  a  year.  National  or  inter- 
national labor  organizations  subscribing  for  all  their  mem- 
bers, and  meeting  the  expense  either  through  an  increase  in 
dues  or  by  payments  from  the  treasury,  are  given  a  special 
rate  of  ?i  per  year.  About  80  per  cent  of  Labor's  circula- 
tion comes  from  organizations  which  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  last  proposition.  The  Locomotive  Engineers  were 
the  first  to  subscribe  for  all  their  members.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Conductors,  the 
Switchmen  and  the  Telegraphers.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  shopmen's  strike,  many  other  organizations  would  un- 
doubtedly have  taken  similar  action. 

For  years  Labor  did  business  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  incorporate.  The  day  came,  however,  when  we  wanted 
to  own  our  own  home  and  printing  plant  and  we  were  told 
that  Labor  must  become  a  legal  entity.  We  formed  the 
Labor  Cooperative  Educational  and  Publishing  Society 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  lawyers 
were  instructed  to  so  draft  the  papers  that  no  individual 
or  organization  could  ever  make  a  dollar  of  profit  out  of 
Labor,  and  they  assure  us  they  have  done  a  water-tight  job. 
Under  this  scheme  the  control  of  Labor  is  vested  in  the 
chief  executives  of  the  fifteen  railroad  labor  organizations. 
A  certificate  is  issued  to  each  executive.  It  gives  him  no 
financial  interest  in  Labor,  he  is  not  allowed  any  dividend 
or  other  reward,  and  this  certificate  lapses  the  moment  he 
ceases  to  be  a  chief  executive.  All  organizations  interested 
have  exactly  the  same  voting  strength — the  Switchmen  with 
10,000  members,  are  just  as  powerful  as  the  Locomotive 
Firemen  with  118,000  members.  That  is  the  true  co- 
operative principle. 

The  executives  meet  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  office  of 
Labor  and  after  scrutinizing  the  reports  of  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  paper,  select  a  board  of  directors 
or  editorial  committee  of  six,  so  divided  as  to  represent  all 
classes  of  workers  in  the  transportation  industry.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  editorial  committee  live  in 
Washington.  They  hire  and  fire  the  editor  and  manager 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  and  keep  an  eye  on  editorial  policy. 
They  are  wise  enough  not  to  bother  with  details  but  they 
are  on  hand  when  important  decisions  are  to  be  made. 

The  personnel  of  that  committee  indicates  how  seriously 
the  railroad  workers  are  proceeding  with  their  self-imposed 
task  of  founding  a  labor  press  and  keeping  it  under  their 
control  after  they  have  founded  it. 

H.  E.  Wills,  Assistant  Grand  Chief  and  national  legislative 

representative  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  is  chairman.     He 

Seen  on  the  committee   from   the  beginning  and  has  much 


to  do  with  steering  Labor  in  safety  past  the  rocks  which  beset 
its  path ; 

L.    E.   Sheppard,    President,    Order  of  Railway  Conductors ; 

James  P.  Noonan,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  and  Eighth  Vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  and 

William  H.  Johnston,  President  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists; 

Thomas  M.  Pierson,  Vice-president  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers ;  and 

F.  H.  Fljozdal,  President  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  men. 
are  the  other  members. 

Labor  is  a  newspaper — not  a  magazine.  Labor  news, 
naturally  has  the  preference. 

It  enters  into  national  political  campaigns  with  great 
vigor:  it  supports  Republicans,  Democrats  and  non-partisans 
with  equal  fervor,  basing  its  action  on  the  principles  in- 
volved and  the  records  of  the  contending  candidates.  On 
occasion  it  issues  huge  special  editions  dealing  with  the 
issues  and  candidates  in  particular  districts  and  states.  It 
sent  400,000  copies  of  one  of  these  editions  into  Minnesota 
in  the  last  campaign  in  support  of  La  Follette,  Magnus 
Johnson  and  the  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress. 
Similar  editions  went  into  Montana  for  Walsh  of  Teapot 
Dome  fame,  into  Wisconsin  for  La  Follette 's  Congressmen, 
into  New  Mexico  to  defeat  the  reactionary  Senator  Bursum, 
and  into  a  score  of  other  states  and  districts.  Time  was 
found  to  throw  together  a  special  edition  of  100,000  con- 
taining arguments  in  support  of  the  federal  Child  Labor 
Amendment  for  distribution  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
friends  of  the  children  were  fighting  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall.  Two  special  editions  devoted  to  La  Follette  and 
Wheeler  were  prepared  and  proved  so  popular  that  more 
than  3,000,000  copies  were  printed  and  sold. 

That  last  word  should  be  emphasized.  Labor  makes 
special  rates  but— except  in  the  case  of  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  and  a  few  unusual  fights — it  refuses  to  give 
something  for  nothing.  Experience  has  shown  that  when 
men  buy  a  paper  they  will  read  it  and  pass  it  along  to  their 
neighbors  and  that  when  they  invest  their  hard-earned 
money  in  extra  copies  they  will  see  that  they  are  distributed. 
In  the  matter  of  selling  extra  copies,  Labor  has  one  rule 
which  is  never  waived — candidates  for  office,  even  those 
supported  by  Labor,  cannot  participate.  Politician's  money 
is  "counterfeit"  when  it  reaches  Labor  and  is  promptly 
returned  to  the  sender. 

A  new  idea?  Yes — but  a  good  one.  The  workers,  if 
they  are  to  get  anywhere  politically,  must  not  only  vote  but 
must  help  defray  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  campaign. 
In  no  other  way  can  a  man  of  moderate  means  afford  to 
run  for  office. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  the  establishment  of  Labor 
is  only  a  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  an  adequate  labor 
press.  It  has  given  the  workers  a  national  organ  of  great 
value.  They  need  local  papers.  I  believe,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  they  should  be  weeklies.  They  should  be  located 
at  strategic  points,  owned  and  edited  by  the  local  labor 
unions  and  connected  up  with  a  national  organization  which 
would  furnish  advice  and  the  necessary  news  service,  car- 
toons, etc.  At  the  same  time,  labor's  official  monthly  maga- 
zines should  be  strengthened  and  enlarged.  The  editors 
of  these  publications  are  doing  fine  work.  With  proper 
encouragement  they  can  do  much  more.  The  daily  labor 
paper  must  wait,  in  my  opinion.  Apparently,  we  are  not 
ready  for  it,  but  it  will  come  in  good  time. 

EDWARD  KEATING 
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Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by   Leon    Whipple 

K.  Z.  Wells  prepares  Survey  Reading  List  No.  8 — Books  for  Boards;  Anon,  writes 
a  Letter  to  a  Censor]  Bruno  Lasker  reviews  Races  by  Lothrop  Stoddard;  Joseph 
K.  Hart  reviews  The  Challenge  of  Childhood  by  Ira  S.  Wile;  Ira  V.  Hiscock 
reviews  The  Hospital  Situation  in  Greater  New  York]  R.  Clyde  White  reviews 
The  Rural  Home;  Bernard  Glueck  reviews  Man's  Judgment  of  Death  by 
Lewis  E.  Lawes;  Donald  Laird  reviews  Freud's  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Prinicple. 

The  New  Patrons  of  Authors 


i 

book. 


^  HE  age  of  patrons  in  letters  has  returned. 
These  modern  patrons  are  the  universities  and 
foundations  and  funds  and  even  private  bene- 
factors who  endow  a  man  long  enough  to  write 
There  are  tragic  exceptions  of  course;  but  it  is 
increasingly  true  that  the  person  who  possesses  a  fact  or 
an  idea  need  not  starve  on  Grub  Street,  nor  publish  fawn- 
ing dedications  to  princeling  snobs  or  place-bequeathing 
politicians.  He  need  not  even  curry  favor  with  the  mob 
to  make  them  buy  his  book.  Modern  society  has  wealth 
enough  (and  vision  enough)  to  find  a  living  for  the  in- 
vestigator or  scholar,  and  will  ask  of  him  only  honest  work 
and  some  real  gift  in  return.  Of  course,  the  corporate 
patrons  have  their  limitations.  Between  the  short-term 
fellowships  and  the  large  scale  organized  inquiry,  the  mature 
independent  investigator  with  a  scheme  of  work  for  him- 
self ranging  over  a  period  of  years,  tends  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  foundations  are  human,  and  like,  as  Dr.  Ar- 


rowsmith  discovered,  a  bit  of  fame  out  of  it  all.  But  really 
their  chief  demand  is  to  be  allowed  to  serve.  The  private 
benefactors  show  a  kind  of  noble  modesty.  The  world  does 
not  often  know  of  them,  nor  sometimes  even  the  author 
whose  work  they  help. 

Have  you  ever  checked  up  the  resources  our  day  has 
developed  for  publishing  the  research  book?  I  omit  the 
regular  publisher,  the  university  thesis,  the  monographs,  and 
proceedings  of  societies.  But  think  of  the  wide  range  of 
publications  of  the  Sage  Foundation ;  ranging  this  Spring 
from  child  marriage  to  coal  mines;  the  immigration  studies 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Think  of  the  award  for 
literature  in  the  Nobel  fund,  those  for  peace  plans  by  Mr. 
Bok  and  Mr.  Filene,  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  prizes 
for  studies  in  economics,  the  meagre  but  stimulating  Pulitzer 
awards,  the  provisions  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
social  source  books,  the  fund  for  authors  at  Harvard,  the 
support  of  child  study  books  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
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and  Children's  Foundation,  the  endowed  books  along  radical 
Enes  from  the  Garland  Fund,  and  of  course  the  manifold 
sen-ices  of  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  groups  to  science, 
education  and  medicine.  We  do  not  pretend  to  list  them, 
ranging  as  they  do  from  sociological  inquiries  by  the  Institute 
of  Religious  Research  and  the  Conference  on  the  Christian 
Way  of  Life  to  studies  on  caffeine  endowed  by  the  Coffee 
Roasters  Association ! 

The  artist  in  letters  has  not  fared  so  well.  Nobody  cares 
so  much  for  him.  We  hear  of  an  occasional  ilaecenas  or 
Lorenzo,  but  their  services  are  unsystematic,  and  too  often 
they  just  "pay  off  the  fellow's  debts"  or  "set  him  on  his 
feet  again."  The  Dial  award  of  two  thousand  dollars  each 
year  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  dignified,  and  has 
to  be  earned  first  by  promising  work.  But  after  all,  it  « 
hard  to  know  an  artist  when  you  see  one  and  they  are  a 
cantankerous  lot,  so  hell-bent  on  having  their  own  way  that 
they  may  spend  the  prize  on  wine  and  women  and  produce 
no  song.  The  highest  service  a  foundation  could  do  would 
be  to  endow  a  genius ;  but  at  present  their  geniusographs 
are  faulty,  and  their  styles  cramped  by  limitations  to  certain 
useful,  but  prosy,  jobs. 

The  individual  donor  has  not  yet  reached  the  state  of 
blissful  trust  where  he  just  signs  a  check,  and  says:  "Here, 
be  off  with  this  money,  and  take  an  hour  or  a  life-time  for 
writing  something  beautiful  or  true."  The  rich  have  picked 
such  a  lot  of  duds!  Besides  we  aren't  certain  that  an  artist 
needs  money  anyhow;  but  we  are  certain  that  he  must 
compete  for  the  love  of  men  in  the  open  market-place.  He 
must  assault  life  directly,  not  through  meditation  in  a 
lamasery:  better  be  a  globe-trotter  than  an  ivory  tourist. 
In  the  end  this  is  a  private  thing,  like  a  quarrel  between 
husband  and  wife,  so  we  had  best  leave  the  artist  and  his 
friends  alone  with  their  God. 

But  the  recorder  and  critic  of  social  processes  needs 
stable  help.  It  isn't  his  soul  you  endow  but  his  time — often 
scarcely  more  than  the  birth-costs  of  a  book.  No  charge  of 
pauperism  can  lie  here.  We  make  an  investment  in  knowl- 
edge as  we  have  already  done  in  pure  science.  The  scientists 
repay  us  with  a  new  serum ;  the  scholar  with  a  new  technique 
or  a  plan  or  law.  Books  like  this  demand  endowment. 
There  is  often  a  preliminary  period  of  study  and  research, 
with  costs  for  travel,  books,  case-work  and  compilation. 
This  must  be  financed.  Next,  the  books  may  need  a  sub- 
.  They  are  often  of  huge  size,  with  pages  of  charts, 
tables,  designs,  et  cetera.  No  commercial  publisher  could 
get  the  costs  back,  for  the  audience  is  too  limited.  This 
small  audience  is  the  third  and  main  point.  These  books 
are  not  best  sellers;  they  often  are  not  even  sellers  at  all! 
You  have  to  give  them  away.  They  may  be  necessary  as 
air  for  a  thousand  persons  in  the  world,  and  useless  as  a 
tail  to  all  the  rest.  Their  value  is  not  in  numbers,  but  in 
their  dynamism  for  a  very  few.  They  are  aristocratic  books, 
and  aristocrats  need  an  income. 

Incidentally,  such  endowed  books  do  not  keep  the  estab- 
lished publishers  from  publishing  everything  they  find 
profitable.  There  is  no  real  competition.  Indeed,  often 
the  endowed  book  is  released  through  a  commercial  house, 
and  the  latter  gains  in  prestige,  sometimes  even  in  money. 

Endowing  authors  has  certainly  worked.  But  the  system 
isn't  perfect.  As  human  affairs  go  the  student  has  been 
granted  a  really  remarkable  freedom.  But  it's  still  true 
that  the  folks  that  put  up  money  for  a  thing  want  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  The  author  isn't  a  free  agent,  acting  like  a  first 


principle;  he  can't  cultivate  idiosyncracies ;  too  often  there 
is  a  committee  or  a  director  of  publications  or  some  other 
spoiler  of  the  peace.  The  results  are  various.  A  chief  of 
inquiry  often  has  his  hands  full  in  bringing  the  work  of 
half  a  dozen  diverse  personalities  up  to  the  scratch  set  by 
his  statistical  advisors  on  the  one  hand  and  his  publishers 
on  the  other ;  so  that  it  will  register  as  both  sound  and  read- 
able. In  the  press  there  is  often  a  lot  of  friction,  lost  energy, 
duplication,  misspent  time,  and  general  dulling  of  the 
author's  special  bloom — if  any.  . . . 

A  publications  committee  and  an  author  are  problems  in 
behaviorism  like  the  immovable  body  and  irresistible  force 
in  physics.  Really,  a  man  who  writes  a  book  for  a  com- 
mittee is  a  fool.  Once  upon  a  time,  after  oceans  of  talk, 
a  man  wrote  a  book  for  a  committee  following  their  ideas 
with  a  painful  meticulousness.  The  committee  read  the 
script  and  quoth  (that's  how  a  committee  sounds)  :  "There's 
a  lot  of  useful  but  dull  stuff  in  the  text.  Put  it  in  foot- 
notes." The  dull  stuff  was  given  sepulchre  at  the  page 
bottom.  The  provider  of  the  funds  read  this  version:  "No. 
no,  this  will  never  do.  Too  many  footnotes!  Readers 
hate  'em.  Put  them  in  the  text,  out  of  the  way!"  They 
were  resurrected.  This  book,  said  the  committee,  must  be 
strictly  non-partisan,  just  facts,  good  old  facts.  The  author 
crucified  his  soul  to  cut  out  any  ghostly  opinion  from  his 
tale.  The  committee  brought  in  an  expert.  "The  trouble 
with  this  stuff,"  huffles  the  expert,  "is  that  it  doesn't  take 
sides.  It  hasn't  any  thesis."  The  author  died.  I  know 
this  for  a  fact.  I  was  the  author. 

No.  the  foundations  (contrary  to  popular  belief)  are  not 
infallible.  But  they  and  the  other  patrons  of  letters  in 
this  fine  new  sense  are  doing  great  and  unselfish  work.  We 
have  only  one  quarrel  with  them  alL  They  insist  on  en- 
dowing note-books,  and  source  books,  and  text-books,  and 
outlines  and  backgrounds  and  proposals,  and  they  don't  en- 
dow dream-books.  Man  cannot  live  by  facts  alone;  he 
needs  day  dreams  and  if  recent  science  be  right,  night-mares. 
Where  shall  he  get  dreams  on  social  progress?  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  foundations  endowed  some  creative  thinking? 
Haven't  they  gathered  enough  statistics  and  data  and  cases 
and  card  indexes,  and  Lord  knows  what?  The  thing  more 
and  more  social  workers  want  investigated  is — what  does 
it  all  mean ;  where  are  we  going ;  and  what  is  it  worth. 
The  great  benefactors  had  better  put  some  of  their  in- 
vestigators to  work  hunting  up  a  seer. 


The  Schoolmaster  Homesteads 

He  perched  his  house  aloft  upon  a  stark 

High  bench  beneath  the  mountain's  granite  shoulder 

Where  little  pine  trees  cloud  each  yellow  boulder, 

A  spot  for  nightbound  travelers  to  mark. 

He  hears  all  day  the  lonely  meadowlark 

Spraying  the  sun-bright  air  with  melody, 

And  late  the  night  owl's  fitful  monody 

While  the  last  mountains  vanish  in  the  dark. 

A  vast  and  empty  land,  yet  through  its  spaces 
For  him  white  bodies  flicker  in  the  trees, 
And  goat-legged  pipers  lift  wild  antic  faces 
Dancing  amid  tbe  rolling  sagebrush  seas, 
While  on  the  hills  slim  gleaming  columns  soar 
As  once  upon  a  dim  Sicilian  shore. 

GWENDOLEN-  HASTE 
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Books  for  Boards 


By  K.  Z.  Wells 


NEW   board    members    in    social    agencies — espe- 
cially   if    they   enter   a   board    most   of   whose 
members     are     seasoned     veterans — frequently 
wish  to  learn  quickly  what  it's  all  about,  and 
members  of  longer  experience  often  want  a  wider  knowledge 
of  problems  they  meet.   With  their  possible  wishes  in  mind, 
these  books  have  been  chosen  as  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
field,  the  problems,  the  processes  and  the  administration  of 
social  work.    Those  using  the  list  will  doubtless  wish  to  add 
specialized  books  within  their  own   fields.    Suggestions   for 
these   may  be   found   in   book   lists  previously   published    in 
The  Survey. 

At  least  one  training  course  has  been  definitely  planned 
for  committee  members  and  board  members  of  social  agencies. 
This  was  conducted  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in 
New  York  city,  and  covered  social  casework  in  the  various 
fields.  The  lectures  have  been  edited  by  Joanna  Colcord 
under  the  title  The  Art  of  Helping,  and  are  available 
through  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  November 
1924  number  of  The  Family  contains  articles  upon  Boards 
of  Directors  useful  to  caseworking  and  other  agencies  alike. 
The  Department  of  Child  Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  issued  in  1916  a  series  of  brief  monographs  (now 
out  of  print)  for  trustees  of  institutions  for  dependent 
children,  the  first  of  which  The  Job  of  Being  a  Trustee 
covered  such  practical  points  as  systems  of  management, 
number  of  trustees,  income,  money  raising,  attendance  at 
conferences,  etc. 

Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  so  definite   in  print  in  a 
comprehensive     form,     and 
none    of    the    books    listed 


here  answer  directly  all  the 
questions  upon  administra- 
tion, organization  and  fi- 
nance that  board  members 
may  well  ask.  The  first 
four  books  here  listed  are 
inspirational  and  historical. 
To  the  books  which  follow, 
describing  the  general  field, 
two  pamphlets  should  be 
added — Margaret  Bying- 
ton's  What  Social  Workers 
Should  Know  about  Their 
Own  Communities  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation  1924, 
price  $.25)  and  Social 
Work,  An  Outline  of  its 
Professional  Aspects)  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social 
Workers  1922,  price  $.25). 
Of  the  books  listed,  Dr. 
Devine's  gives  a  general 
picture  of  the  whole  field. 
This  with  Sympathy  and 
System  in  Giving  might 
well  be  the  first  suggestions 


Miss  Wells  Recommends 

TWENTY  YEARS  AT  HULL  HOUSE,  by  Jane  Addams.     1910.    The 

Macmillan   Co.    Price  $2.50. 
ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE,  by  Alexander  Johnson.   1923. 

Published  by  the  author,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Price  $3.00 
AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY,     by     Edward     L.      Tnideau,     M.D.       1915. 

Doubledav,  Page  &   Co.     Price   $4  00 
PHILANTHROPIC   WORK  OF   JOSEPHINE   SHAW   LOWELL,   by 

William   Rhinelander  Stewart.     1911.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  $2.50. 
WHAT  IS  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  bv  L.  A.  Halbert,  Pub- 
lished  by   the  author.     Price  $1.50. 

SOCIAL  WORK,   by  E.   T.  Define.    1922.  Macmillan.     Price  $2.50 
YOUTH     IN     CONFLICT,      by    Miriam     Van     Waters,     Ph.D.       1925. 

Republic   Publishing    Co.     Price   $1.00. 
THE  CHILD;  HIS   NATURE  AND  HIS  NEEDS,  by  M.   V.   O'Shea, 

Editor.      1925.      The  Children's   Foundation.      Price  $1.00. 
PLAY  IN  EDUCATION,  by  Joseph  Lee.   1915.  Macmillan.     Price  $1.50 
CHILD   LABOR    AND    THE    CONSTITUTION,    bv   Raymond    Fuller. 

1924.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price  $2.50. 
THE   CAUSES    OF   INDUSTRIAL    UNREST,   by   John   Fitch.    1924. 

Harper  Gr  Bros.    Price  $3.00. 
EMPLOYES    REPRESENTATION    IN    STEEL    WORKS,    by    Ben 

Selekman.     1925.     Russell    Suite    Foundation.     Price    $1.50. 
THE    BURDEN    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT,     by     Philip     Klein.       1923. 

Russell  Sage   Foundation,     Price   $2.00. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Harry  N.  Moore. 

1923.    Harper  &•  Bros.    Price  $4.00. 
MENTAL   DISEASES   A   PUBLIC  HEALTH    PROBLEM,   by  James 

V.  May.     1922.    Richard  G.  Badger.    Price  $5.00. 
THE  TUBERCULOSIS   WORKER,   by  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.    1923. 

Williams  ff   Wilkins.     Price  $3.00. 
WHAT    IS    SOCIAL    CASE    WORK,     by   Mary    E.    Richmond.      1922. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Price  $1.00. 
HOW    MUCH    SHALL    I    GIVE?     by   Lilian   Brandt.     1921.     Frontier 

Press.     Price  $2.00. 

CENTRAL  FINANCING  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES— A  report  to  the 

Columbus   Ohio  Advisory   Council.     1922.     Price   $2.00. 
SYMPATHY   AND    SYSTEM    IN    GIVING,    by   Elwood    Street.     1921. 

A.    C.   McClurg  &•   Co.     Price  $1.00. 
INFORMING      YOUR     PUBLIC,      by     In-ing      Squire     and    Kirtland 

A.   Wilson.      1924.     Association  Press.     Price  $1.50. 

*  These  books  may  be  ordered  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


to  new  board  members.  The  immediate  title  to  suggest  next 
would  depend  upon  the  type  of  agency  and  interests  of  the 
board  member.  Youth  in  Conflict  vividly  pictures  conflict 
in  home,  school,  industry,  community;  the  adjustment  of  the 
delinquency  which  so  frequently  results ;  and  the  social 
significance  of  youth  "in  conflict  with  authority."  Board 
members  might  find  it  of  unexpected  interest  in  helping  to 
a  better  understanding  of  their  own  children.  The  volume 
edited  by  Dr.  O'Shea,  professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  attempts  to  sum  up  and  apply  what  is  known 
regarding  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  needs 
of  childhood  and  youth.  Play  in  Education  discusses  in  very 
readable  form  the  field  of  recreation. 

Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution  has  a  particular  timely 
interest.  In  the  same  general  field  of  industry,  John  Fitch 
anal5rzes  the  economic  and  psychological  causes  of  industrial 
unrest,  and  The  Burden  of  Unemployment  is  the  result  of 
personal  investigation  by  Philip  Klein,  representing  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  into  ways  in  which  fifteen  typical 
cities  met  the  unemployment  situation  in  1921-22.  Employes 
Representation  in  Steel  Works  will  interest  many  men. 

Public  Health  in  the  United  States  is  a  comprehensive  but 
brief  review  of  all  the  official  and  non-official  movements  in 
the  last  twenty  five  years,  for  the  control  of  disease  and 
building  up  of  health.  The  best  available  book  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  mental  hygiene  is  probably 
Mental  Diseases,  A  Public  Health  Problem. 

What  is  Social  Case  Work  and  The  Tuberculosis  Worker 
discuss  methods  and  programs  in  two  distinct  fields.  How 

. ,  Much  Shall  I  Give  is  a 

scholarly  analysis  of  the- 


factors  entering  into  a  care- 
ful individual  or  family 
answer  to  this  question. 

Informing  Your  Public 
tells  how  to  keep  an  agen- 
cy's work  before  the  con- 
tributing and  cooperating 
public  and  may  suggest  to 
board  members  further 
means  of  popularizing  the 
work  of  their  agency. 

Sympathy  and  System, 
discusses  why  people  give, 
the  causes  to  which  they 
are  asked  to  give  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  giving.  The 
latter  discussion,  especially 
pages  111-134,  outlines 
principles  of  effective  work, 
and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Central  Financing  of  So- 
cial Agencies  is  the  best 
general  summary  of  com- 
munity chest  and  financial 
federation  experience. 
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Conrtesr    of    School    Topics.    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


A  Letter  to  A  Censor 


UN  HAPPY  MAN  :  People  do  not  make  sex.  Sex  makes 
people.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  in  Genesis  I,  2~. 
Brooks  Adams  (you  remember  Henry's  brother?)  used 
to  say  that  the  Creator  made  only  two  mistakes,  but  they 
were  ruinous:  He  tilted  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  so  we  have 
the  seasons,  and  He  imagined  two  sexes.  Brooks  always 
wanted  an  orderly  world  that  he  could  compass  by  mathe- 
matics. I  trust  you  are  not  so  static-minded.  You  must 
see  how  wonderful  is  the  rush  of  Fall  winds  and  the  first 
frost  after  August  heat,  and  how  dull  a  world  it  would  be 
without  the  parades  and  jousts  of  men  and  women.  Even 
if  you  don't  see,  you  can  do  little  about  it. 

I  hope  you  won't  try  to  censor  sex  out  of  life.  You  will 
be  wasting  your  time.  You  can't  even  censor  it  out  of 
yourself.  Don't  try  that  either.  I  beg  you,  or  you  may  have 
a  psychosis  . .  .  and  a  psychosis  in  a  censor  seems  out  of  place. 
Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  you  see  even  more  clearly  that 
you  can't  censor  sex  out  of  art.  For  art  is  life ;  art  is  not 
what  these  silly  esthetes  and  hedonists  have  tried  to  make 
you  believe — an  illicit  use  of  words  to  record  an  organic 
hyperesthesia.  Art  is  real  as  mud.  It's  part  of  life,  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  say.  for  our  pleasure,  and  it's  also  a  guide 
to  life  (like  the  Psalms  and  Shakespeare)  to  give  us 
and  enoble  our  tears.  Do  I  bore  you  when  I  repeat:  books 
don't  produce  sex,  but  sex,  books.  The  authors  are  inter- 
ested in  sex  just  as  you  and  I  are,  and  the  readers  read 
because  they  are  interested  too.  That's  why  more  will  read 
this  epistle  with  its  present  first  sentence  than  if  I  had  be- 
gun, "Making  book  indexes  is  a  noble  drudgery."  Though, 
of  course,  it  is. 


Frankly,  your  task  is  harder  than  you  think.  You  need 
advice,  better  advice  than  you  are  getting  from  either  your 
Puritan  friends,  or  the  intelligenzia  who  laugh  at  you.  They 
seem  to  outdo  each  other  in  ignorance  and  folly.  Why  don't 
you  get  help  from  the  experts — the  kind  who  make  The 
Survey?  Why  don't  you  ask  the  psychiatrists  and  students 
of  adolescence  and  even  the  criminologists  exactly  what 
effects  books  and  plays  full  of  sex  have  upon  people,  espec- 
ially the  young  or  nerve-sick?  They  might  help  you,  for 
many  of  them  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  heart  of  the 
whole  problem  is  to  put  intelligence  into  sex.  Now,  and 
please  forgive  my  frankness,  you  rely  too  much  on  prejudice 
and  obscure  religious  ideals. 

I  sympathize  with  what  must  be  your  weary  self-ques- 
tioning. The  law  says  you  are  "to  protect  public  morals.'' 
It  doesn't  say  religious  morals  so  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that 
though  I  feel  that  perhaps  this  is  the  center  of  your  troubles. 
Yet  how  can  you  know  what  social  mora'.s  means?  No- 
body knows,  so  how  can  they  tell  you?  It  is  a  tangle 
economics,  personal  ethics,  international  war  and  eugenics. 
(By  the  way  are  you  interested  in  this  fad — eugenics?)  Take 
a  simple  question  like  this:  do  we  want  more  children  or 
fewer?  Let  us  decide  we  want  more.  That  is  the  relip 
view,  too.  Will  license  in  sex  discussion  be  fruitful  of  more 
children?  I  doubt  it,  and  so  does  the  church  for  it  opposes 
such  license  though  it  wants  more  children.  Other  ques- 
tions get  my  head  in  a  whirl  as  they  must  yours.  Do  plays 
and  books  provide  a  vicarious  substitute  for  sex,  and  so 
render  us  more  sterile?  Or  would  the  censorship  by  creat- 
ing a  kind  of  forbidden  fruit  lure  more  people  into  parent- 
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hood?  Or  does  the  creative  urge  work  quite  independent 
of  written  words,  and  so  of  the  censor?  When  you  write 
again,  do  explain  the  principles  on  which  you  work. 

It  is  a  shame  the  laws  give  you  so  little  help.  They 
generally  say  you  may  punish  what  is  "obscene,  lewd,  las- 
civious, filthy,  indecent,  disgusting."  You  are  well  supplied 
with  words,  but  do  they  help?  I  rather  agree  with  your 
opponents  who  claim  these  words  describe  mental  states, 
not  objective  matters.  They  say  neither  you  nor  your  juries 
can  tell  what  is  obscene  for  another.  What  makes  the 
blood  of  Young-and-Twenty  pound,  Fat-and-Forty  only 
laughs  at.  Yet,  with  the  sublime  inconsistency  that  marks 
this  whole  struggle,  your  opponents  in  the  next  breath  de- 
mand the  right  to  summon  "experts"  to  defend  works  of  art. 
Since  obscenity  is  subjective,  what  can  an  expert  add  to  the 
pother  but  the  one  fact — it  isn't  obscene  to  him? 

Each  side  seems  crazier  than  the  other  in  this  controversy. 
I  have  just  received  a  pamphlet  favoring  stricter  laws  be- 
cause the  courts  in  one  state  have  taken  the  meaning  out 
of  "filthy  and  disgusting"!  The  advocates  explain  that  "a 
filthy  and  disgusting  thing .  . .  would  excite  loathing  or 
nausea  rather  than  lustful  or  lecherous  desire."  Can  it 
really  be  possible  that  the  censor  of  Metropolitania  has  to 
undertake  to  make  people  quit  reading  something  that  gives 
them  nausea?  Why  doesn't  the  nausea  make  them  stop? 
They  need  not  a  censor,  but  a  physician. 

WHY  don't  you  invite  philosophers  and  students  of  psy- 
chology to  draw  up  for  you  new  and  concrete  laws 
that  are  not  mere  lists  of  words?  It  seems  almost  impossible, 
but  if  so,  we  have  at  least  proved  the  impossibility  of  true 
censorship.  Let  us  punish  words  and  plays  "that  present 
a  false  picture  of  sex  life ;  that  degrade  and  weaken  our 
ideals  of  monogamous  marriage;  that  condone  promiscuity; 
that  present  lust  under  the  terms  of  love;  that  present 
child-bearing  and  child-raising  so  as  to  encourage  race 
suicide."  I  see,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  getting  evi- 
dence to  prove  a  book  or  play  did  these  things,  but  we  would 
move  in  the  world  of  fact,  and  not  that  of  religious  fet- 
ishism. The  mere  commercial  pander  could  be  stopped 
under  the  first  clause  because  his  picture  of  sex  life  is  al- 
ways false  whereas  the  artists  who  told  the  truth  would  be 
free.  If  we  are  to  have  any  censorship  I  want  it  based  on 
a  design  for  conscious  control  over  sex  for  the  betterment 
of  the  race.  Your  job  has  no  such  scientific  charter  now.  It 
is  an  exercise  in  dialectic .  . .  Tweedle-dum  vs.  Tweedle-dee. 

If  we  ever  have  a  real  social  control  of  public  morals,  you 
must  accept  two  principles.  First,  spare  all  books,  plays 
and  pictures  that  treat  passion  with  sincerity  and  beauty: 
prohibit  whatever  may  in  any  mind,  old  or  young,  degrade 
the  idea  of  love,  mating  and  children.  Second,  err  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  liberty.  Better  the  risk  of  smut  than 
the  risk  of  silence.  Even  a  half-artist  with  half  a  truth 
must  be  protected.  Life,  you  know,  often  progresses  bv 
f ractions ;  and  strangely  enough,  often  by  suppressions.  As 
a  censor,  you  have  perceived  how  any  fragment  of  truth  a 
man  possesses  will  defeat  you,  and  the  furore  over  his  sup- 
pression win  him  a  larger  place  in  the  sun  than  he  can  win 
in  perfect  freedom.  I  think  libertarians  ought  to  be  kind 
to  censors.  They  are  so  helpful. 

Instead  we  have  always  dreaded  you,  and  dread  you  yet. 
But  when  I  think  back  over  what  you  have  done,  or  look 
around  now,  you  seem  less  a  bug-a-boo  than  my  friends  pro- 
claim. They  say  you  will  suppress  the  Bible  as  obscene,  but 


so  far  the  Bible  has  been  suppressed  by  nobody  except  the 
Church.  Whitman  is  read,  and  corrupts  not  the  morals,  but 
the  rhythms,  of  the  young.  Havelock  Ellis  can  be  got  by 
anybody  who  can  understand  him.  You  may  even  find 
Ulysses  if  you  have  an  odd  taste  for  being  bored.  At  the 
moment,  moreover,  it  seems  hard  to  conceive  of  an  artist's 
needing  more  liberty  than  he  enjoys  in  New  York  when 
I  go  there.  The  bodies  are  as  naked  as  the  language.  One 
jut  further  would  be  so  unbeautifully  functional  or  depres- 
singly  pathological  that  it  is  willingly  left  to  the  more 
sterile  enunciation  by  the  monograph  and  the  clinic.  You 
need  not  worry.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  neither  com- 
merce nor  art  wants  to  go:  the  precise  moment  when  emo- 
tion becomes  function  and  sex  takes  up  its  race  burden. 
Art  stops  there,  and  the  commercial  exploiter  of  suggestive- 
ness  shudders  at  the  thought.  People  do  not  pay  for  shock- 
ing truths,  only  for  shocking  lies. 

NOW,  may  I  be  personal  and  inconsistent  and  perhaps 
foolish  ?  There  are  certain  kinds  of  dirty  post-cards, 
smutty  magazines,  erotic  "jaz"  novels,  risque  plays  and  sala- 
cious motion-pictures  offered  freely  to  the  young.  They  ex- 
ploit the  wonderful  sense-sharpened  curiosity  of  youth,  or  de- 
base the  sense-dulled  vacuities  of  older  people  for  whom  sex 
has  become  a  device  for  filling  empty  lives  with  sniggers  and 
"a  kick"  for  dead  nerves.  Their  producers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  art,  or  in  the  truth  and  beauty  of  sex.  They  are 
interested  in  dollars;  claims  for  liberty  in  art  are  here  r-e/e 
stalking-horses  for  greed.  Cannot  we  find  some  way  of 
doing  away  with  these  evils  that  will  not  give  you  power 
to  destroy  new  ideas  and  useful  discussions  of  sex?  All  of 
us  recognize  your  silly  lust  for  power  and  your  own  im- 
moral and  ignorant  eagerness  to  destroy  all  public  discus- 
sion or  representation  of  sex.  Libertarians,  therefore,  though 
they  may  hate  this  mere  ugly  smut,  and  perceive  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  real  freedom  and  honest  art,  are  afraid  to  let 
anyone  suppress  that  lest  the  weapon  be  turned  against  use- 
ful books  and  plays.  Here  is  a  challenge  to  both  censor  and 
libertarian.  If  we  can't  combine  to  punish  such  foulers  of 
our  nest  without  crucifying  our  artists,  then  conscious  evo- 
lution is  a  dream. 

I  wish  I  could  suggest  the  exact  method  that  would 
answer  this  conundrum.  Perhaps  the  present  drift  to  a 
union  of  the  law,  the  public  and  the  guild  of  artists  them- 
selves may  succeed.  At  least  a  lot  of  people  are  thinking — 
honest  artists  and  decent  publishers  and  churchmen  and 
common-sense  mothers  and  canny  motion-picture  makers  and 
rebellious  actors,  even  libertarians  like  our  mutual  friend, 
Willem,  who  is  writing  a  book  against  you,  and  damns 
prudes.  Maybe  we  can  unite  our  queer  company  in  one 
creed:  to  protect  the  youth  long  enough  to  let  them  choose 
their  sex  ideals  for  themselves. 

Of  course,  I  have  a  personal  reason  for  my  inconsistency. 
I  have  a  son,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  he  turned  out  healthier 
and  wiser  than  I.  I  get  furious  at  the  thought  of  having 
his  ideas  of  sex  smutted  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of 
commercial  pimps.  But  I  get  equally  furious  at  you.  Un- 
like either  of  you,  I  believe  that  sex  is  not  a  side-show,  but 
the  principal  altar.  If  you  have  a  sensible  proposal  to  meet 
a  real  need,  pray  command  my  services,  and  believe  me  it 
is  only  a  wise  recognition  of  your  power  that  makes  me 
sign  myself 

Your  humble  and  obedient  serv't, 

ANON 
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RACIAL  REALITIES  IN  EUROPE,  by  Lclkrop  Stcddert.  Chas.  Scrib- 
nrr's  Sanj.  252  pp.  and  3  mopt.  Price  $3.00  paaftud  of  The  Survey. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  RACES,  by  Ellsworth  Htattineto*.  Chat.  Scrih- 
ner'i  Smu.  393  pp.  and  19  diagrams.  Price  (5.00  postpaid  of  The 
Svrvey. 

WITH    one   section    of   the    first-named   book  we   can 
cordially   agree,    namely    that    in   which    the   author 
pleads  for  a  more  scientific  and  more  realistic  interpretation 
of  world  happenings.     One  can  be  grateful  to  him  also  for 
the  stimulating  way  in   which  in  this  as  in  previous  books 
stresses    the    racial    factor    in    history,    a    factor    which 
has    not   yet    received    anything   like    the    attention    that    it 
deserves. 

And  yet,  Stoddard's  own  presentation  of  the  race  factor  in 
history  is  neither  scientific  nor  realistic.  It  is  didactic,  pro- 
pagandist and  startling  in  its  omission  of  important  considera- 
tions. He  advances  no  proofs  for  his  statements,  he  does  not 
argue,  he  is  "just  telling  you."  One  is  tempted  to  recom- 
mend the  book  to  teachers  of  anthropology  for  class-room 
exercises  in  ''What  is  wrong  with  this  picture?'' 

Here  are  a  few  choice  bits:  "Mediterraneans  have  rarely 
eeded  in  founding  strong,  enduring  governments."  "The 
Alpine  race  has  contributed  little  that  is  truly  great  to 
politics,  art  or  ideas."  (According  to  his  race  map,  not  only 
all  Slavic  countries  and  nearly  all  of  Asia  Minor  but  also 
large  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  northern  Italy  and 
nearly  all  of  France  are  Alpine  in  race.) 

He  does  not  mind  contadicting  himself:  The  "tactlessness 
and  lack  of  innate  courtesy  characteristic  of  modern  Ger- 
many" he  explains  by  the  killing  off  of  a  Nordic  aristocracy 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  yet  (on  the  very  next  page) 
we  are  told  that  "in  time,  society  re-formed,  largely  along 
racial  lines,  the  superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  Nordic 
blood  rising  naturally  into  the  upper  and  middle  social  clas- 
ses." "Intelligence,"  we  learn,  "is  the  key  to  Scandinavia's 
present  good  fortune"  (p.  51).  "What  gave  the  Slavs  success 
was  their  vast  numbers"  (p.  129). 

Stoddard  considers  it  an  accident  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  was  not  colonized  by  early  Norse  seafarers. 
It  would  have  spoiled  his  thesis  to  admit  that  a  race  with 
a  different  cultural  background  and  accustomed  to  a  warmer 
climate  was  bound  to  be  more  successful  in  that  settlement. 
Wherever  he  finds  a  successful  middle  or  ruling  class,  he  at- 
tributes Nordic  origin  without  ever  reconciling  their  alleged 
superiority  with  the  fact  of  decline — other  than  by  an  alleged 
inborn  inclination  to  commit  race  suicide  by  fratricidal  strife. 
This  suicidal  bent  however,  does  not  apparently  conflict 
with  the  Nordic's  alleged  inborn  superiority  over  all  other 
races  in  the  art  of  government. 

One  explanation  for  the  queerness  of  Stoddard's  historical 
interpretations  is  the  fact  that  he  denies  all  reality  to  the 
bonds  of  language  and  culture.  Race  is  real;  nationality  is 
a  myth.  On  this  hypothesis  he  constructs  quite  a  fabric,  not 
only  of  interpretation  but  also  of  prophecy  in  which  nations 
are  seen  to  rise  and  fall  without  regard  to  economic  or 
cultural  developments. 

All  this  would  be  highly  entertaining  and  relatively  harm- 
less, were  it  not  that  it  provides  for  unthinking  people  a 
pseudo-scientific  basis  of  cultural  and  political  conservatism. 
Stoddard  admits  that  he  looks  upon  the  present  state  of 
American  civilization  as  something  to  be  preserved  at  all 


costs  and  denounces  as  enemies  of  their  country  all  those  who 
look  upon  America  as  "in  the  making." 

Lacking  authentic  records  over  by  far  the  longest  stretch 
of  human  history,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  subject  of  race  ii 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  more  or  less  imaginative  speculation. 
But  imagination  may  be  entirely  subjective  and  chained  to 
a  single  process  of  reasoning;  as  is  the  case  with  Stod- 
dard; or  it  may  be  trained,  objective  and  under  intelligent 
control. 

Such  is  the  imagination  of  Ellsworth  Huntington,  the  most 
fertile  of  American  writers  on  the  interrelations  between 
inorganic  and  organic  happenings  on  our  planet  and  the 
most  competent  of  geographers  to  skip  over  into  the  field  of 
anthropology. 

Huntington  does  not  really  leave  his  own  chosen  field 
when  he  discourses  on  the  character  of  races.  Nor  does  he 
go  out  after  anthropological  discoveries  of  his  own.  He 
believes  in  the  inheritance  of  race  character  and  in  the  in- 
fluence of  inherited  biological  qualities  upon  human  destinies ; 
but  he  does  not  dislocate  these  qualities  from  the  environment 
in  which  they  function.  To  him  the  interchange  between 
character  and  environment  is  an  ever  new  and  fascinating 
object  of  inquiry.  Although  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  it  is  clear  that  the  search  for  proofs  of  racial  superio- 
rity or  inferiority  is  for  him  a  rather  childish  game  of  make- 
belief.  For  the  real  matter  at  issue,  which  that  search  ignores, 
is  the  question  of  superiority  for  what? 

The  Character  of  Races  is  "an  attempt  to  investigate  the 
interrelations  between  migration,  racial  mixture  and  natural 
selection.  The  purpose  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  these 
three  processes  cooperate  with  mutations  or  deviations  in 
giving  rise  to  the  character  of  races  or  racial  stocks."  That 
he  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  this  discovery,  the  author 
himself  admits.  But  to  the  present  reviewer  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has,  at  any  rate,  shown  the  right  way  toward 
that  discovery. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  a  full  valuation  of  the  part  played 
by  each  of  the  elements  named  in  the  creation  and  change  of 
racial  character  is  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  mutation.  Another,  unquestionably,  is  that  we  are  as  yet 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  synthetic  inquiry  into  the  process 
of  evolution.  Throughout  the  history  of  science,  the  homo- 
centric  preoccupations  of  man  have  prevented  him  from  suffi- 
ciently exploring  the  interrelations  between  his  own  history 
and  that  of  his  environment.  The  anthropologist  and  the 
geographer  have  gone  their  separate  ways ;  and  so  both  have 
had  their  baffling  "mysteries."  The  anthropologist  wondered 
how  an  apparently  inferior  breed  could  even-  once  in  a  while 
have  produced  a  relatively  high  type  of  civilization.  The 
geographer  could  not  understand  why  a  climate  which  in  one 
part  of  the  world  was  favorable  to  a  high  cultural  develop- 
ment had  failed  to  produce  it  in  another. 

Professor  Huntington  has  not  only  succeeded  in  an  imagina- 
tive bridging  of  that  gulf,  but  he  has  followed  up  each  new 
hypothesis  with  painstaking  exploration.  Of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  he  has  given  evi- 
dence in  previous  books,  but  never  has  he  brought  his  ripe 
scholarship  to  bear  more  broadly  and  more  convincingly  upon 
a  theme  of  general  interest  than  in  the  present.  The  c'harac- 
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Hunting  rabbits 

ter  of  Races  is  filled  with  concrete  evidences  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  captious  hankering  for  proof.  At  the  same  time 
it  opens  up  vista  after  vista  of  suggestive  hypotheses.  The 
book  will  repay  earnest  study,  and  we  can  promise  the  reader 
that  this  study  will  be  delightful. 

BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Souls  of  Children 

THE    CHALLENGE    OF    CHILDHOOD,     by    Jra     S.     II' He.      305     pp. 
Thomas  Seltzer.     Price   $3.50   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 

THERE  are  those  who  are  looking  for  "ways  out," 
"short  cuts  to  salvation,"  "sure  solutions,"  "the  an- 
swer to  the  riddle  of  existence."  They  don't  want  ways 
in,  grasp  of  problems,  understandings,  a  growing  sense  of 
meanings.  They  want  to  get  the  job  done  so  they  can 
"go  way  for  the  summer."  There  are  plenty  of  books 
that  offer  them  what  they  want.  This  book  is  not  in  that 
list. 

Here  is  a  book  that  has  been  written  by  a  man  sensitive 
to  realities — out  of  the  heart  of  those  realities.  The  reader 
finds  himself  involved,  more  and  more  completely,  in  the 
task  of  living  and  trying  to  understand  the  world,  with 
every  word  he  reads;  and  nearly  every  word  carries  its 
own  convincing  demonstration.  Dr.  Wile  has  been  living 
with,  and  studying,  children  for  a  good  many  years  and 
from  many  angles.  He  has  a  number  of  them  in  his  own 
home;  he  was  once  a  member  of  the  New  York  school 
board;  he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene ;  he  is  a  pediatrician  at  Mt  Sinai  Hospital 
and  he  is  the  director  of  the  health  class  in  that  institution. 
This  book  bears  marks  of  all  those  interests;  but  it  is 
particularly  an  echo  of  his  work  with  children  in  his  health 
classes. 

Here  are  stories  of  fifty  boys  and  girls,  each  of  whom  was 
a  sufferer  from  some  phase  of  personality  disorder,  and  who 
serves,  therefore,  as  an  excellent  text  for  a  discussion  of 
that  disorder:  its  origins,  its  symptoms,  its  systemic  rela- 
tionships, its  periodicities,  its  ontrol  and  its  (possible)  cure. 
These  cases  have  been  selected  from  the  whole  range  of 
the  author's  practice  because  they  offered  just  the  points 
of  approach  he  desired.  He  has  divided  them  into  four 
groups,  according  as  the  case  was  to  be  treated  predominant- 
ly as  a  physical,  an  intellectual,  an  emotional,  or  a  social 
problem.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  isolates  the  physical 
from  the  intellectual,  the  social  from  the  emotional.  Each 
of  these  cases  shows  bearings  in  all  four  of  these  directions; 
but  each  could  best  be  approached  from  a  particular  point 
of  view. 

In  this  concrete  fashion.  Dr.  Wile  is  able  to  induct  the 
reader  into  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  personality  as  that 
complex  realm  is  emerging  in  the  studies  of  modern  psy- 
chiatrists. The  picture  he  gives  is  extraordinarily  vivid  and 
real:  not  a  text-book  psychology,  but  a  world  of  living, 
suffering,  hungry,  struggling,  aspiring,  defeated  and  tri- 


umphant  children — "normal"  and  "abnormal" — all  of  them 
cheated,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  out  of  the  life  that  they  v 
might  have,  and  will  have,  when  we  are  intelligent  enough 
to  provide  it. 

To  be  sure,  there  will  be  smaller  room  for  complacent, 
stupid,  over-wise  adults  in  the  world,  if  children  are  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  way — and  that  will  be  a  great  nuisance. 
Moreover,  the  "lick  and  a  promise"  method  of  the  schools 
may  not  be  able  to  stand  up  under  this  sort  of  analysis — 
and  that  would  be  another  nuisance. 

What's  to  do?  It  seems  certain  that  our  anti-scientific 
friends  are  well-advised:  If  the  scientists  keep  on,  we  may 
yet  have  to  do  something  about  our  social  methods ;  maybe, 
even,  about  our  social  institutions.  But  anyone  who  is  afraid 
of  science  should  read  this  book:  in  it  he  will  find  con- 
vincing proof  that  true  science  is  the  new  humanism. 

J.  K.   HART 

Blind  Shepherds,  Lost  Sheep 

THEOLOGICAL    EDUCATION    IN    AMERICA,    by    Robert    L.    Kelly. 
George  H.   Doran   Co.     458  pp.      Price  $5.00  postpaid  of   The   Surrey. 

MOST  readers  of  The  Survey  who  pick  up  Kelly's 
Theological  Education  in  America  will  wonder  what 
light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country. 
They  will  think — and  rightly — that  there  ought  to  be  some 
rough  correlation  between  the  nature  of  the  education  wrhich 
church  leaders  receive  and  the  activities  and  attitudes  of  the 
churches  themselves.  Those  who  come  to  this  book  with 
a  rather  dark  picture  of  American  Protestant  Christianity 
in  their  minds  will  find  here  numerous  details  with  which 
to  fill  in  their  picture.  They  will  discover  that  the  authors, 
whose  thoroughness  and  lack  of  bias  is  guaranteed  by  a 
committee  which  represents  both  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal  wings  of  American  Protestantism,  speak  pessimisti- 
cally whenever  they  discuss  theological  seminaries  "in 
general." 

"Many  seminaries,"  for  instance,  "could  scarcely  qualify 
as  educational  institutions,  since  they  neither  speak  the 
language  nor  use  the  methods  of  modern  education."  They 
are  "not  conspicuous  as  centers  of  scholarly  pursuits."  They 
are  "frequently  the  bulwarks  of  special  doctrines."  As  a 
body,  they  are  institutions  which  seek  to  propagate  the  be- 
liefs of  particular  religious  denominations. 

"Theological  text  books  in  general  date  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  fact,  before  the  modern  scientific  movement."  "Rare 
seminaries  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  the 
churches  to  the  problems  of  society."  The  titles  of  books 
produced  by  theological  teachers  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
research  interests  of  these  men  in  this  age  of  acute  intellec- 
tual and  moral  strain  are  chiefly  historical  and  exegetical. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  "clinical  work."  The 
practical  activities  of  the  students  are  "unobserved  and  un- 
criticized."  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  seminary 
leaders  themselves  that  they  are  neglecting  the  prophetic 
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gift.     Even  the   "goodness"'   they  inculcate   is  a   "detached 
goodness,"  not  always  recognized  by  the  man  on  the  street. 

Seminaries  as  a  class  are  unable  to  set  and  enforce  high 
uniform  entrance  requirements.  The  students,  accordingly, 
are  a  very  mixed  group;  less  than  one-half  of  them  holding 
college  degrees. 

Are  there  no  gleams  of  light  in  the  darkness?  ^  es , 
several.  Seminaries  which  are  departments  of  great  uni- 
versities, such  as  Yale,  Harvard  and  Chicago,  are  thoroughly 
modern  in  their  approach  to  religious  problems.  Denomin- 
ational schools,  such  as  Garrett,  Rochester,  Auburn  and 
Oberlin.  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  old,  narrow 
curriculum  of  exegesis,  dogma  and  formal  history  and  com- 
pare favorably  in  methods  and  product  with  graduate 
schools  in  other  fields.  The  seminaries  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  as  a  whole  are  making  radical  adjustments  to 
the  new  time.  (This  development  throws  an  interesting 
side-light  on  the  fact  that  the  Methodists  have  been  singu- 
larly free  from  the  fundamentalist  agitation.) 

The  seminaries  probably  represent  the  state  of  American 
Protestantism.  The  Protestant  churches  are  strung  out 
along  the  highway  of  progress,  with  the  masses  of  their 
membership  moving  very  slowly.  The  rear  guard  is  so  far 
from  the  van  that  the  latter  attacks  the  common  enemy— 
irreligion  and  paganism — through  a  barrage  fire  sent  up  by 
the  former.  Would  not  a  bird's-eye  view  of  American 
education  and  politics  disclose  a  situation  similarly  dominated 
by  conservau 

The  liberal  seminaries,  however,  need  not  be  discouraged. 
Though  small  in  number,  they  exert  a  powerful  influence. 
They  have  created  a  condition  of  tension  throughout  ortho- 
dox Protestantism,  and  they  are  growing  in  their  appeal  to 
the  churches  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  the  liberal  theological 
schools  is  barely  hinted  at  in  this  study.  It  is  the  problem 
of  their  own  methods  of  research  and  teaching.  Their  ob- 
jective during  the  last  generation  has  been  to  separate 
"permanent  religious  values"  from  obsolete  historical  forms 
of  thought  and  to  translate  truth  out  of  old  catagories  into 
those  of  our  time.  This  is  a  second-hand  approach  to  re- 
ligious reality.  The  first-hand  approach  has  always  been 
the  attack  upon  the  experience  of  contemporary  men  and 
women  to  discover  the  spiritual  implications  of  that  experi- 
ence. The  inductive  study  of  contemporary  experience  by 
the  case  method  to  discover  the  spiritual  insights  and  ener- 
gies available  for  the  control  of  conduct  and  the  fulfillment 
of  life — that  is  hardly  begun  as  yet.  Of  course,  no  curricu- 
lum is  at  present,  organized  from  this  point  of  view.  Such 
a  method  would  bring  into  fertile  unity  the  scientific  and 
the  prophetic  elements  in  theological  education. 

JUSTIX  \V.   Nixov 

One  Bed  for  Four 

THE  HOSPITAL   SITUATION'   IX  GREATER  NEW  YORK.  A  . 

*j  tke  \nr  )'ort  Academy  of  lltdifau.    Putnam't.    356  ff.    Price  J5.CK 
to  ft  paid  of  The  St.- 

THAT  the  hospital  occupies  an  important  position  ir 
community  is  generally  accepted.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, both  lay  and  professional  groups  have  recognized  a  need 
for  better  understanding  of  community  hospital  resources, 
problems  and  procedures.  The  report  of  a  survey  of  hospitals 
in  New  York  city  by  the  public  health  committee  of  the 
New  York  Academv  of  Medicine  furnishes  valuable  inform- 
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ation    in     response    to 
this  need. 

As  indicated  in  the 
foreword  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  the 
value  of  the  results  of 
this  study  are  not 
limited  to  greater  New 
York,  for  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  hospital 
beds  of  the  country  are 
in  this  a'ty.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  problems  discussed 
are  of  general  interest. 

Following  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  hospital  system  of  New  York  city,  are 
chapters  dealing  with  existing  facilities,  problems  of  illness, 
hospital  finances,  administrative  organization,  makeup  of 
hospital  staffs,  teaching  facilities,  nursing  situation,  hospital 
records,  character  of  laboratory  work,  provision  for  the  care 
of  convalescents  and  community  policies. 

There  are  about  32,000  hospital  beds  in  the  182  hospitals, 
excluding  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  but  including  68 
proprietary  hospitals.  The  114  community  hospitals  have  a 
bed  capacity  of  26.232  beds,  +o  per  cent  being  maintained 
by  the  municipality.  About  375,000  patients  are  treated  in 
these  hospitals  annually.  Over  3,200  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  on  the  visiting  staffs  and  more  than  6,500  nurses 
are  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Assuming  that  2  per 
cent  is  a  fairly  accurate  gage  of  illness  prevalence,  it  is  estim- 
ated that  hospital  accommodations  are  available  for  every 
fourth  sick  person.  The  importance  of  institutional  con- 
valescent care  has  apparently  become  recognized  as  a  com- 
munity responsibility  in  New  York,  for  this  city  maintains 
about  50  per  cent  of  all  convalescent  homes  in  the  country, 
amounting  to  an  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

A  tendency  toward  wider  utilization  of  hospital  facilities 
is  noteworthy.  The  importance  of  efficient  hospital  organi- 
zation and  management,  and  development  along  sound  lines 
of  consciously  directed  community  policy  is  emphasized. 

Yale  Unh-ersity,  lRA  V'  Hls«*K 

$>h't'jl  of  Medicine 

The  Rural  Home  is  Losing  Too 

THE    RURAL   HOME.   PrtrrrtHmgi  gf   ft,    Sirtl,    \atit>Mtl  Ct**^   Lift 
Conference.    1923..    L'ni'.-erstij   of   Ckictfo    Prrtt.     246    •*       Price    12  00 
of  Tkt  S*r-  • 


DISCUSSION  of  the  "rural  home,"  or  the  "American 
home,"  is  frequently  accompanied  by  softening  of  the 
intellect,  but  on  the  whole  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
National  Country  Life  Conference  is  remarkably  objective. 
It  has  not  entirely  escaped  sentimentality;  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses still  have  evidence  of  the  aAve  and  reverence  generally 
associated  with  religious  ceremonial. 

The  Rural  Home  is  composed  of  thirty-six  addresses  and 
papers.  Many  of  them  are  only  a  few  pages  in  length  and  are 
decidedly  impressionistic.  The  longer  addresses  usually  re- 
port findings  from  research  or  quote  the  results  of  findings 
of  other  workers.  Besides  the  more  or  less  isolated  addresses. 
the  report  is  divided  into  five  large  subjects:  Developing 
and  Training  the  New  Generation  of  the  Farm  Home  ;  In- 
fluences and  Institutions  that  Affect  the  Home  Life  on  the 
Farm  ;  the  Woman  of  the  Countrvside  a  Factor  in  National 
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The  Lion  is 
Out! 


THE  LION  IN  HIS  DEN,  Dr. 

Lynn  Harold  Hough's  latest  book, 
is  now  in  the  bookshops.  These 
lively  and  entertaining  dialogues 
between  the  "Lion,"  a  genial 
scholar,  and  his  friend,  on  books 
and  men  and  life  in  general,  cover 
a  broad  range  of  human  interest, 
and  are  full  of  sparkling  wit  and 
penetrating  judgment  concerning 
human  problems.  Cloth,  1.75 
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The  Greatest  Reform  in  the  World 

This  booklet   is   a   proposal   to   do   something. 

Briefly,  'it  recommends  taxing  property  equal  to  the  rental  value 
less  interest  and  upkeep  for  improvements. 

Such  a  tax  will  naturally  reduce  the  selling  value  of  property  to 
about  what  the  improvements  are  worth. 

Undeveloped  property  will  then  become  so  cheap  as  to  be  practi- 
cally free  for  whosoever  wants  to  use  it. 

In  turn,  that  will  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  labor  to  work 
undeveloped  property,  thereby  insuring  good  times  and  abolishing 
disemployment.  . 

To    indicate    another    of    the    major    consequences    of    our    prop 
Such  a  tax  will  necessarily  leave  the  owners  of  property,  as  owners, 
no   income   except   from  their   improvements. 
Since    improvements     are     produced    by    labor,   however,    all 
really   leave  will   be   income  from   labor. 

Thus,   at  bottom,  the  proposed  tax  makes  labor  the  sole  means 
the  acquisition  of   riches. 

One  Dollar 
MILNER  GIBSON,  Libby,  Montana 
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Affairs ;  Home  Demonstration  Work ;  the  World  Viewpoint 
of  the  Rural  Home.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  several 
short  papers.  Most  of  them  have  points  of  interest,  but  they 
are  of  necessity  scrappy.  Of  the  long  papers  probably  Dr. 
Galpin's  statistical  study  of  the  capacity  of  the  farm  family 
to  support  modern  institutions  is  the  best ;  he  has  since  ex- 
panded it  into  several  chapters  in  his  book  on  Rural  Social 
Problems.  The  Producer  and  Consumer  in  the  Home  by 
Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating.  A 
Thousand  Nebraska  Farm  Families  and  Their  Homes  by  J. 
O.  Rankin,  later  published  as  bulletins  185  and  191  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  shows  the  living  conditions  of  farm 
people  in  a  very  clear  and  informing  manner. 

The  reader  is  impressed  because  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence was  not  confined  in  any  narrow  sense  to  "the  rural 
home."  A  quotation  from  Dr.  Galpin's  paper  (p.  50)  will 
illustrate  the  general  viewpoint:  "The  institutions  in  ques- 
tion— high  school,  modern  public  library,  modern  hospital, 
modern  recreation  center — are  generally  accepted  adjuncts  of 
modern  life,  which  are  looked  upon  as  bringing  into  home  life 
enrichment  and  such  meliorating  influences  as  tend  to  stabil- 
ize, protect  and  perpetuate  the  family."  The  rural  home  is  the 
institution  upon  which  other  things  make  their  impact. 

Repeatedly  the  papers  point  out  the  decline  in  importance 
of  the  urban  home,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  con- 
ference program  emphasizes  the  decline  of  the  importance  of 
the  rural  home  as  well  and  the  rise  to  prominence  of  other 
social  agencies.  Rural  schools,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  men's 
and  women's  clubs,  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations  are  pointed 
out  as  indispensable  adjuncts  to  rural  life.  All  of  them  re- 
move something  which  not  so  long  ago  was  done  in  the  home. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  make  the  farm  home  the  center  of 
the  universe,  the  speakers  succeed  in  subordinating  it  com- 
pletely to  the  individual  welfare  and  putting  it  at  least  on 
a  parity  with  the  school  in  importance.  It  has  decreased  in 
importance,  and,  if  all  the  recommendations  of  the  speakers 
were  accepted,  it  would  occupy  no  more  prominent  place  in 
rural  life  than  the  urban  home  does  in  city  life.  The  com- 
munity with  a  multiplicity  of  institutions,  one  of  which  is 
the  home,  is  the  object  of  unanimous  concern.  The  Rural 
Home  proves  the  declining  condition  of  the  rural  home. 

R.  CLYDE  WHITE 


THE  RUN  OF  THE  SHELVES 

Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 
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THE  CHILD'S   STORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE,  631  Ramon  Coff- 
man.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    462  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WAS  THERE  anything  left  to  say  about  mankind  when 
Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Van  Loon  finished  writing  of  him?  Ap- 
parently there  was;  at  any  rate,  Ramon  Coffman  has  made  an 
interesting  book  of  some  460  pages  on  the  subject.  In  this  book 
there  is  less  said  of  the  great  movements  of  peoples  surging 
over  the  globe,  and  there  is  not  such  a  keen  sense  of  civilization 
built  on  endless  underlying  civilizations;  but  the  life  of  the 
people  from  earliest  man  to  our  own  time  is  vividly  portrayed. 
Personalities  stand  out  here  and  there,  Columbus,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Will  Shakespeare.  There  are  interesting  sidelights, 
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as  that  Columbus  was  gray  at  thirty;  that  Henry  VIII  was 
a  faithful  husband  to  Catharine  of  Aragon  for  twenty  years 
before  he  started  on  his  Bluebeard  career ;  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
bad  three  thousand  dresses.  Mr.  Cofiman  is  leas  interested  in 
man's  tendencies  and  prospects,  than  in  narrating  his  ups  and 
downs  and  final  achievements.  Customs,  fashions,  inventions 
all  have  a  place  in  the  book,  which  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
history  of  aviation.  The  book  is  simply  and  clearly  written  for 
a  child  to  read  by  himself.  Each  chapter  is  divided  in  sections 
with  headings  that  make  reference  work  easy.  The  illustrations 
play  an  important  part,  drawing,  to  quote  the  author,  on 
"sketches  in  Stone  Age  cares,  Egyptian  grave  pictures,  Greek 
vase-paintings.  Roman  tombstones,  manuscripts  and  books  of 
Middle  Ages."  M  K. 

THE  DECROLY  CLASS,  ty  .-imehe  Ht-natde.  TifnmmtJ  from  tug 
Frenfk  by  Jean  Lee  Hnnt.  Dnitc*.  318  ff.  Fnct  JiSO  f»ttfmf  ff 
Tkt  Surety. 

THIS  IS'  the  first  complete  description,  in  English,  of  the 
work  of  the  great  Belgian,  Decroly,  whose  work  has  been 
attracting  increasing  attention  wherever  educational  thinking 
goes  on.  There  is  an  immense  stimulation  in  this  presentation. 
Decroly  has  organized  into  a  creative  whole  the  educational 
outlooks  of  Binet.  Montessori,  Dewey  and  Kerschensteiner. 
That  is  to  jay.  he  deals  with  intelligence;  with  intelligence 
that,  while  normal,  may  have  abnormal  bearings  and  leanings; 
with  intel'igrnce  in  terms  of  the  actual  real,  contemporary 
and  primitive  conations  of  rxisrence;  and  with  intelligence 
that  finds  itself  throuc  experiences,  rather  than  through 

passive  sensations.  Littk  by  little,  the  program  of  a  real 
education  detaches  its  necessary  fragments  from  the  casual 
world,  works  them  orer  into  the  outlines  of  a  human  world, 
develops  the  methods  by  which  the  human  world  can  be  more 
completely  realized  in  the  experiences  of  children  and  raises 
the  race  to  new  levels  of  civilization,  thereby.  Wherever  this 
book  is  read  and  understood,  something  of  this  larger  program 
will  begin  to  appear.  Miss  Hunt  has  been  able  to  preserve 
the  lucidity  of  French  writing  in  her  brilliant  translation. 

].  K.   H. 
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DARWIN    AND    EVOLUTION,    fcv   J.    H.    Dnm    Wtri.      Uf   tkt   DicUe 

Publishing  Co.     55  ff.      .rri.v   5 Or  potlfaid  of  Tke  S*r-.ej. 
SURVEY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  >»  Clnelm*  fanntttifm  Ctmnit- 
tce.     4$: 

E    CHALLENGE  OF  CHILDHOOD,  by  In  S.  Wne.     Tmmuu  Settler. 
MS  ff.     Prire  |3.;o  ffftfaa  »f  Tke  Stmey. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD,  by  Bird  T.  . 
—.1  and  Ltrrle  J.  Sterner.  D.  Affleten  &  Co.  305  ff.  Prift  • 
ffitffid  ef  The  Sv- 

THE   CONFLICT    BETWEEN    LIBERTY   AND    EQUALITY,    hr  Artlnr 
Tooting  Modify-     Ho*tK°n  MiSKm  Co.     135  ff.     Prift  $1.50  fcitfnt  of 

THE*  EDUCATION   OF    BEHAVIOR,   »y  /.   B.    5c*fcy.   G.  P.  Pntmtrn't 
Sans.     259  ff.     Price  $2.50  fottfoid  of  Tke  Surrey. 

MENT\L  GROWTH   OF   THE  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD.  t>r  Antli  Ceseil. 

The  XitmiUen  Co.     447  fp.     Price  JJ.50  font-aid  ef  Thf  Sirrey. 
BOOK  OF  BUSINESS   STANDARDS,    by  J.  Grery  Frederift.     tfifkolat 
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Health 

WOMAN'S    PHYSICAL    FREr:  "  -•'xr,   M.D., 

Woman  i  Prets.  S7  ff.     Prift  $1.90  fftlpnU  of  Tht  S*r.  ey. 

WHEN    COLLEGE   r>!s  wore  skirts  that  were  five  yards 

about  the  hem  and  slung  from  a  wasp-like  wz  reported 

•r  rate  of  :!!n--:«   and  periodic   c  than  do 

-  lightly  clad,  athletic  s  On  the  basis  of  her  very 

extensive  experience  a<  medical  advisor  of  women  at  Stanford 

University,   Dr.   Mosher  explains  the  meaning  and  conditions 
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A  BOOK    tfcat    wHl    grasp    yonr 
hand,  look  you  in  the  eye  and 
firmly  speak  a   gripping,  flesh 
and     blood     command  tbat     carries 
coavictioB. 

UNIQUE. it     strongly     conveys 
its    message    with    no    thought 
but  to   "get  over"   living  facts 
and  the  evidence  of  what  Organized 
Boys'    Work   is  doing  and   tailing  to 
d° and    equipped    to    do    and    obli- 
gated to  do  for  the  boys  of  America. 

THIS  book  with  its  complete   re- 
ference    facilities,     its     splendid 
authentic  text  and  profusion  of 
»oy  topics,    successfully   combines   a 
comprehensive   treatment    of    funda- 
mental   principles    underlying    Boys' 
Work  as  well  as  a   direct   challenge 
to  you. 


I 


T  U  a  challenge  which  should 
characterize-  and  definkize  ronr 
consideration  of  a  new  kiad  of 

boy  understanding  and  a  better  boy 

leadership. 

THE  Official  Report  of  the  Third 
Biennial     Conference     of     Scout 
Executives      should     be     in     the 
hands  of  every  man  interested  in  Or- 
ganized Boys'  Work. — in  every  Col- 
lege and  High  School  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.     A's     and     the     libraries     of    the 
World. 


for  your  copy  now. 


Department  of  Scout  Scppli 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


The  Boyhood 
of  America — 
a  Most  Vital- 
ly Important 
Subject. 
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So  Promt, 
and  Amazing 
and  Stimulating 
About  Condi- 
tions in  Boy 
Work  As  Yon 
WiU  find  In 
This  Publica- 
tion  


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA, 

200   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York   Cry. 

Please   send    me   a    copy   of  The   Official   Report    of 
the    Third    Biennial    Conference    of    Scout    Executives'. 
1    enclose    $1.50    in    full   payment    of   book. 


Name    .  , 
Address 
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4  book  for  every  well-informed  citizen 

Public  Ownership 

By 

CARL  D.  THOMPSON 

Secretary  of  the  Public  Ownership  League  of  America 

Not  a  theoretical  treatise,  but  a  succinct 
statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
the  present  time  in  the  ownership  of  such 
utilities  as  gas,  water,  electricity,  etc.  The 
debatable  questions  of  public  ownership  of 
railroads,  power  plants,  telephones,  tele- 
graph, etc.,  are  also  discussed  in  the  light  of 
past  history,  and  with  a  prognostication  of 
the  future.  An  exceedingly  meaty,  timely, 
and  thoughtful  book. 

With  24  full-page  illustrations  from   photographs 
and  diagrams.     450  pages,  $3.00  net. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

393  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


What  the  reviewers  say  about 

THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN 
TRADE  UNIONS,  1880-1923 

Here  in  ninety  pages  of  flowing  text  is  the  best  quantita- 
tive description  of  the  development  of  American  Trade 
Unionism.  In  sixty  additional  pages  of  tables  is  recorded 
in  detail  the  growth  of  the  individual  trades  and  organ- 
izations —  AMERICAN  LABOR  LEGISLATION 
REVIEW. 

...  Of  high  interest  and  value  to  all  those  interested 
in  employment  relations.— WASHINGTON  SERVICE 
BULLETIN,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The  book  is  an  impartial  compilation  of  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject named,  based  on  data  that  have  been  collected  from  all 
possible  sources,  and  including,  in  addition,  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  working  population  of  the  United  States. — THE 
AMERICAN  MACHINIST. 

The  employer  who  has  a  labor  problem  would  do  well 
to  give  serious  study  to  this  impartial  piece  of  work. — THE 
EXECUTIVE'S  MAGAZINE. 

NATIONAL   BUREAU   OF    ECONOMIC    RESEARCH, 
474  West  24th   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  "Growth  of  American  Trade  Unions   1880-1923" 
for  which   I   enclose   $3. 
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of  the  newer  physical  freedom  of  women  in  what  one  expert 
has  termed  "the  most  sensible  book"  ever  devoted  to  the  subject.  v 

THE  HAPPY  BABY.    Editorial  Advisor,  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt.    Doit, 
Mead  and  Co.    120  pp.    Price  $1.00   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  short  volume  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  child  care 
and  feeding  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  various  fields,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  as  editorial 
advisor.  Originally  published  as  articles  in  a  woman's  magazine, 
they  cover  the  subject  briefly,  simply  and  with  authority. 

WE  AND  OUR  HEALTH,   by  E.  George  Payne.    The  American   View- 
point Society,  Inc.    86  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

CLEAR  TYPE  and  attractive  illustrations,  carefully  adapted 
to  the  text,  produce  a  book  which  should  be  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting  to  the  youngsters  it  is  intended  to  instruct.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes  on  the' subject  intended  for  the 
grades  and  the  junior  high  school. 

CHILD    HYGIENE,    by    S.    Josephine   Baker.      Harper   &    Bros.      534    pf. 

Price  $5.00  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 
GOOD  HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE,  by  Lucien   C.    Warner.      Association 

Press.      128  pp.      Price   $1.25    postpaid   of   The   Survey. 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION,   by  Abraham  Flexner.      Macmillan   Co.     334  pp. 

Price   $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
OUTLINES    OF    PSYCHIATRY,    by     William    A.    White.      Nervous    anif 

Mental   Disease    Publishing    Co.      388    pp.      Price    $4.00    postpaid    of   The 

YEAR  BOOK— FIFTH  EDITION.     Modem  Hospital  Publishing   Co.     724 

pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
FEEDING,   DIET   AND    THE   GENERAL    CARE    OF    CHILDREN,    b.v 

Albert  J.  Bell.     F.  A.  Davis  Co.     290   pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 

Survey. 
FAITH  AND  HEALTH,   by  Charles  Reynolds  Brown.      Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

Co.     294  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Community  and  Civic  Affairs 

FARM    LIFE    ABROAD,     ty    E.    C.    Branson.       University   of    North. 
Carolina  Press.    303  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  is  interesting  material  for  American  social  workers  for 
Professor  Branson,  after  having  studied  European  agriculture 
for  a  year,  points  out  some  real  lessons  for  us,  and  makes 
frequent  comparisons  of  our  conditions  with  those  abroad. 
Like  all  who  go  to  Denmark,  which  is  now  a  Mecca  for 
students  of  social  and  economic  organizations,  he  writes 
enthusiastically  about  the  Danish  achievements  in  developing 
individual  responsibility  for  group  life,  in  intensive  organization 
for  marketing  products,  in  adult  education,  in  improvements  in 
farm  homes,  in  stimulating  and  developing  those  cultural  in- 
terests which  make  farm  life  highly  satisfying.  Professor 
Branson  was  in  Germany  when  the  currency  depreciation  was 
at  its  worst  and  the  industrial  population  was  restless  and 
suffering,  but  the  farmers  were  rich,  contented  and  still  very 
much  out  of  touch  with  the  world.  He  says  the  new  Germany 
will  be  built  upon  this  stable  farm  population.  France  yielded 
Professor  Branson  less  data  than  the  other  countries.  He  found 
the  French  farmers  hidebound  by  tradition,  enjoying  great 
economic  and  political  power  and  protecting  their  homes  from 
any  and  all  outside  influences.  Whoever  wishes  to  keep  in 
touch  with  trends  in  agriculture  throughout  the  world  will  find 
Professor  Branson's  book  rewarding.  In  view  of  the  astound- 
ing ignorance  of  rural  life  displayed  by  numerous  social  workers 
who  have  recently  been  campaigning  for  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment,  one  might  perhaps  urge  some  state  and  national 
executives  to  read  this  book  and  other  books  about  rural 
United  States.  They  might  learn  a  few  things  about  rural 
social  control.  BENSON  Y.  LANIMS 
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THE  NEW  HOUSING  HANDBOOK,  by   Richard  Reiss.    P.   S.   King 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  London.    199   pp.    Price   4*.   6d. 

PERHAPS  the  most  noteworthy  point  about  this  little  English 
book — in  comparing  it  with  the  author's  The  Home  I  Want, 
published  in  1918,  and  the  more  compendious  earlier  housing 
handbooks  of  Thompson  and  Aldridge,  of  which  it  is  a  worthy 
successor — is  its  lack  of  demand  for  legislation.  He  is  satisfied 
that  the  laws  passed  by  the  two  previous  administrations,  if 
applied  with  foresight,  give  the  local  authorities  all  the  power* 
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they  need  for  coping  with  their  problems.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  slowness  of  the  British  building  program  is  due  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  unions.  But  the  building  trades  themselves,  in 
1921,  made  far-reaching  proposals  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
apprentices.  Their  disinclination  to  permit  a  considerable 
"dilution"  of  their  ranks  by  the  admission  of  untrained  men, 
unless  the  government  guaranteed  a  continuous  building 
program,  was  justified  by  subsequent  events:  by  the  end  of 
1922  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  building  trade  operatives 
were  out  of  work.  As  to  the  question  of  subsidies,  Mr.  Reiss 
shows  that  without  them  private  enterprise  cannot  be  expected 
under  present  conditions  to  provide  homes  for  the  great  majority 
of  people.  As  with  us,  nine  tenths  of  the  problem  of  house 
supply  is  the  relatively  small  return  it  offers  on  the  investment. 

B.  L. 

AMERICAN    STATE    GOVERNMENT,     by     John     Mabry    Mothers. 
D.  Applelon  &  Co.    660  pp.    Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Tht  Suney. 

PROFESSOR  MATHEWS'  book  will  contribute  mainly  to 
the  unhappiness  of  the  undergraduate.  It  is  chilled  by  the 
pedagogic  cold  wave  which  has  led  classicists  to  teach  the  gram- 
mar of  the  dead  languages  and  ignore  the  living  spirit  of  the 
people  who  used  them.  The  study  of  the  increasingly  complicated 
grammar,  or  mechanics,  of  state  government  is  by  no  means 
useless.  Professor  Mathews'  book  is  solid.  And  it  has  some, 
though  little,  contact  with  the  motives  and  forces  which  make 
the  results  of  government  what  they  are  and  which  must  be 
considered  in  any  fruitful  speculation  as  to  what  they  may  become. 

WALTER  NELLES 

PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP,  by  Crothers,  Hayes  Baker  and  Hudn,,t 
Ruth  Allison.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  514  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The 

MODERN  POLITICAL  THEORY,  b\  C.  E.  M.  load.  Oxford  University 
Press,  American  Branch,  .V.  Y.  127  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  Tht 

PROHIBITION,  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  VOLSTEAD  LAW,  by 
I.amar  T.  Beman.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  380  pp.  Price  S2.40  postpaid 
of  The  Su  n-ey. 

NORTH  AMERICA,  by  J.  Russell  Smith.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  849 
pp.  Price  $6.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS,  by  Samuel  Arthur  Dawson.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  120  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

IMMIGRATION:  Documents  and  Case  Records,  by  Edith  Abbott.  i'ni- 
-  ,-rsity  of  Chicago  Press.  809  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Sur  , 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  l\\ION,  by  H'iJliam  McDougall.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  249  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  AVERAGE  JURYMAN,  by  Robert  Stewart 
Sutliffe.  D.  Appleton  6-  Co.  114  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 

CITIZENSHIP,  by  Milton  Bennion.    World  Book  Co.    219  pp.    Price  S1.40 

postpaid  of   The   Sun-e\. 
OUR  DEBT  AND  DUTY  TO  THE  FARMER,  by  Henry  C.  Wallace.    The 

Century  Co.     232  pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Social  Practice 

MAN'S    JUDGMENT    OF    DEATH,    by   Leieis   E.    Lartes.     Putnam's. 
146  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  AUTHOR  of  this  important  little  book,  a  practical 
prison  administrator  (now  warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison)  and 
champion  of  the  progressive  spirit  in  criminology,  justifiably 
stresses  the  point  that  the  book  is  based  on  facts  and  not  on 
sentiment.  The  book  fairly  teems  with  what  appear  to  be  in- 
controvertible facts  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Moreover,  the  conclusions  from  the  facts  gathered 
by  Mr.  Lawes  ought  to  deal  a  hard  blow  to  the  wide-spread 
and  fallacious  notion  that  the  severity  of  punishment  necessarily 
bears  any  direct  relation  to  the  problem  of  the  prevalence  of 
crime.  Earnest  students  of  this  problem  have  long  held  the 
conviction  that  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  can  be  said  to  bear  any  relation  at  all  to  the  criminal 
situation  of  a  community,  it  is  the  degree  of  certitude  of  the 
application  of  the  instruments  of  the  criminal  law  that  deter- 
mines the  issue.  In  this  country  the  detection  and  adjudication 
of  criminal  behavior  is  notoriously  uncertain  for  reasons  which 
this  booklet  points  to  with  great  conviction.  Until  reform 
movements  come  to  embrace  the  obstacles  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  which  have  their  roots  in 
the  political  character  of  the  public  prosecutor's  office  and  in 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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WHEN  the  male  struck  the  first  blow  in  defense  of 
the  female,  civilization  took  its  greatest  forward 
step.  It  marked  the  dividing  line  between  the 
savage  and  man  as  he  is  today.  It  sounded  the  note  of  the 
(Hvine  in  the  animal  heart  and  unto  this  day  has  been  the 
lode  star  that  has  guided  civilization  to  continually  higher 
planes.  It  is  the  seed  from  which  the  marriage  custom  be- 
tween the  sexes  originated,  and  has  proven  to  be  a  founda- 
tion stone  upon  which  the  family  and  our  present  civiliza- 
tion securely  rests.  To  trace  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  human  quality  in  primitive  man  and  unravel  its  en- 
tanglements with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  educa- 
tional studies  that .  can  be  undertaken.  To  get  the  most 
authentic  information  on  this  subject  you  should  read — 

Sex   and   Sex  \Vorsliip 

(Phallic  Worship) 
By  O.  A.  WALL,  M.D.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.M. 
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This  masterpiece  is  the 
crowning  achievement  of  Dr. 
Wall's  fifty  years  of  life  de- 
voted to  searching  literature 
and  art  for  even'  bit  of  in- 
formation bearing  on  relig- 
ion and  its  relation  to  the 
birth  and  control  of  civili- 
zation. No  person  is  really 
educated  unless  he  is  well 
informed  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

You  will  find   an  answer 

in  this  book  to  many  ques- 
tions that  have  perplexed 
you.  More  than  10,000  men 
and  women  in  the  learned 
professions — medicine,  law, 
the  priesthood  and  clergy — 
have  bought  copies.  They 
are  all  satisfied  customers. 


Send  for  your  copy  today 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  space  below; 
pin  a  dollar  bill  or  j-our  check  to  the  coupon,  and  pay  $1.00 
per  month  for  nine  months — and  the  book  is  yours.  Or 
send  a  check  for  $9.50  and  pay  no  more.  But  send  it  today. 


THE    C.    V.    MOSBY    CO.,  (Surrey   4-25) 

508    N.    Grand    Boulevard,    St.    Louis. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  Wall — Sex   and   Sex   Worship. 
D  I  attach  $1.00,  and  agree  to  pay  $1.00  per  month  for  9  months. 
I  enclose  $9.50  in  full  payment  of  book. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Lieut.  Europe  and  Jazz 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Several  admirers  of  the  late  Lieut.  James 
Reese  Europe  have  taken  me  to  task  for  having  omitted  his 
name  from  my  article  Jazz  At  Home. 

Of  course  no  reference  to  the  development  of  jazz  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  Europe.  Touring  this  country 
and  parts  of  Europe  with  the  Vernon  Castles,  and  again  as 
bandmaster  of  the  369th  Infantry  band,  by  far  the  most 
popular  in  all  Europe  during  the  war,  Lieut.  Europe  did 
more  than  anyone  to  popularize  and  refine  jazz. 

May  I  not  also  add  not  so  much  in  defense  of  my  article 
but  rather  as  the  statement  of  a  fact  that  I  did  mention  Europe 
and  attempted  to  give  him  credit.  This,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear, for  some  reason,  perhaps  lack  of  space. 

J.  A.  ROGERS 

New  York 

From  Mrs.  Sanger 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  failure  of  an  investigator  for  the 
Committee  on  Maternal  Health  to  obtain  medical  "facts"  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  contraception  in  France,  Holland,  Eng- 
land and  in  New  York  city,  has  led  Mrs.  Gertrude  Minturn 
Pinchot  to  express  surprise  (The  Survey,  March  15,  1925, 
p.  751)  at  "the  scanty  amount  of  exact  information  on  the 
subject."  The  "surprises"  of  this  "birth  control"  informa- 
tion are  evidently  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  term 
"medical  fact." 

One  basic  "medical  fact"  has  been  overlooked  or  neglected 
by  Mrs.  Pinchot  and  the  Committee  on  Maternal  Health  of 
which  she  is  spokesman.  This  fact  is  that  physiologically  and 
hygienically  contraception  is  feasible  and  practical:  it  may  be 
a*  scientific  as  the  ordinary  technique  of  surgery  and  medical 
therapeutics.  The  accumulation  and  correlation  of  statistics 
will  eventually  support  this  fundamental  medical  fact,  but  the 
present  scarcity  of  case-records  which  Mrs.  Pinchot  laments 
in  no  way  confutes  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  such 
records  do  exist;  but  even  if  they  did  not,  no  impartial  investi- 
gation would  be  logically  warranted  to  conclude  upon  such 
an  assumption  that  practical  education  in  contraception  has  been 
a  failure.  In  France,  according  to  Mrs.  Pinchot,  "more  than 
sixty  interviews  with  those  who  should  know  most  demon- 
strated that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  underground,  indefinite, 
and  has  never  been  gathered."  Are  we  therefore  to  assume 
that  the  practice  of  birth  control  is  not  an  accepted  custom 
of  the  French  people?  We  have  no  need  of  statistics  or 
"medical  facts"  to  convince  us  of  French  practice  of  contra- 
ception. Its  acceptance  has  become  so  basic  in  the  mores  of 
France  that  even  the  present  campaign  for  "repopulation"  is 
tacitly  based  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  conscious  control  of 
procreation,  and  the  duty  to  vary  this  control  from  patriotic 
motives. 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigator's  report  from  Holland, 
Mrs.  Pinchot  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word  clinic  to  describe 
the  birth  control  centers  established  there  under  the  direction 
and  instruction  of  the  late  Dr.  Rutgers,  founder  of  the  Neo- 
Malthusian  Band.  For  more  than  forty  years,  Dr.  Rutgers 
trained  women  of  the  lower  middle  class  by  a  few  lessons 
and  a  reasonable  pamphlet  of  instruction,  as  Mrs.  Pinchot 
admits.  The  Band's  printed  report  carries  the  names  and 
addresses  of  three  physicians,  four  midwives  and  forty-three 
"practitioners" — a  total  of  fifty  in  all,  from  whom  contracep- 
tive instruction  may  be  obtained.  Because  this  work  is  inde- 


pendent of  hospitals  or  medical  supervision,  Mrs.  Pinchot  erro- 
neously assumes  it  to  be  negligible.  As  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, the  practical  Neo-Malthusian  education  has  been  a  lay 
movement.  The  matter  of  contraception  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  hygiene,  prophylaxis  and  economics,  and  only  in 
abnormal  or  pathological  cases  a  matter  for  medical  advice. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  never  under- 
estimated the  medical  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  American 
Birth  Control  League  has  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  best 
medical  thought,  and  has  received  a  gratifying  response.  In 
establishing  its  clinical  research  department,  the  League  de- 
liberately refrained  from  the  temptation  of  accumulating  data 
of  the  type  Mrs.  Pinchot  calls  "dependable."  The  League 
realized  the  danger  of  jumping  to  satisfying  conclusions  upon 
such  specialized  records  since  the  research  was  limited  by  the 
limitations  of  our  laws  to  abnormal  cases.  Our  aim  has  been 
experimental,  tentative,  pioneering,  aiming  to  help  the  women 
who  appeal  to  us,  rather  than  to  accumulate  details  which 
might  lead  to  speciously  "scientific"  conclusions.  Whatever 
our  shortcomings,  we  have  at  least  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  traditional  apathy  of  the  intellectually  superior  classes  and 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  an  increasing  number  of  sympathetic 
and  understanding  physicians.  The  cost  of  this  venture  has 
not  been  $26,000,  as  Mrs.  Pinchot  states,  but  approximately 
$16,000. 

We  agree  that  statistics  and  scientific  analysis  are  important. 
We  recognize  that  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession 
is  essential.  We  have  never  sought  to  usurp  the  function  of 
the  physician.  As  soon  as  the  American  medical  profession 
signifies  its  desire  to  assume  the  burden  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  the  educational 
and  legislative  aspects  of  this  great  problem.  Patiently  we 
await  and  shall  warmly  welcome  such  action.  But  let  us  not 
conclude  erroneously,  upon  the  limited  evidence  offered,  that 
birth  control  is  merely  a  medical  problem.  The  whole 
social  and  spiritual  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  bound  up 

with  it. 

MARGARET  SANGER 

President  American   Birth    Con- 
trol   League,    Inc.,    New    York 


Dr.  Dickinson  Replies 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  League's  own  "clinical  research"  re- 
port is  the  sufficient  answer  to  the  need  of  an  investigation 
which  will  secure  accurate  knowledge,  for  it  shows  as  its 
best  claim  a  risk  of  2  or  3  per  cent— that  is  advice  given  that 
may  result  in  pregnancy  starting  once  in  four  or  six  months 
(if  we  base  averages  of  risk  on  the  Davis  tables). 

While  investigation  is  proceeding,  the  doctor  and  the  League 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  within  the  law  with  the  means 
now  known.  Mrs.  Sanger  has  put  it  up  squarely  to  the  most 
responsible  local  medical  organizations  in  New  York  to  help 
provide  wise  answers  to  50,000  lay  inquiries  a  year,  and  to 
the  5,000  doctors  who  have  written  to  the  League,  and  im- 
portant steps  to  that  end  are  under  way.  Until  New  York 
hospitals  that  are  now  giving  advice  on  contraception  and 
sterilization  have  provided  for  those  properly  and  legally  en- 
titled to  it,  there  is  need  of  one  or  more  special  clinics. 

ROBERT  L.  DICKINSON 


Committee   on  Maternal  Health,  New  York 
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the  case  u-ith  which  fundamental  principles  give  way  to  mere 
questions  of  practical  expediency  in  connection  with  the  processes 
of  the  criminal  court,  no  substantial  improvement  of  the  criminal 
situation  of  the  American  city  can  be  looked  for.  It  is  contribu- 
tions like  the  one  under  review,  made  by  practical  men  in  this 
field  with  some  imagination,  that  will  add  materially  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  reforms.  BERNARD  GLUBCK. 

SALVAGING  OF  AMERICAN  GIRLHOOD,  by  Isabel  Davenport. 
Button.  302  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

UPON"  the  request  of  a  committee  of  students  in  a  training 
school  for  teachers,  the  writer  organized  a  class  for  sex  instruc- 
tion. The  students  came  voluntarily  and  although  the  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  group  were  rigid,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  registered  for  the  course  of  talks  and  many  had  to  be 
turned  away.  About  23  per  cent  of  the  group  were  to  begin 
teaching  within  two  months.  In  thirteen  chapters,  Dr.  Daven- 
port classifies  over  eight  hundred  questions  presented  in  writing 
by  the  students,  draws  conclusions  suggested  by  the  questions, 
and  offers  a  program,  based  upon  psychological  principles,  for 
the  prevention  of  ignorance  on  sex  matters.  The  questions 
presented  by  the  students  are  astounding  and  they  are  un- 
doubtedly a  fair  example  of  those  which  might  be  presented  by 
any  group  of  girls  of  similar  education  and  environment.  The 
questions  are  the  chief  value  of  the  book  and  should  be  read 
by  all  those  interested  in  the  training  of  young  women.  The 
conclusions  are  not  entirely  sound  and  the  program  for  improve- 
ment is  not  convincing;  proper  weight  has  not  been  given  to 
constructive  measures  already  taken.  One  finishes  the  book 
feeling  that  the  writer  has  merely  touched  the  surface  of  a 
very  intricate  problem  and  hoping  that  she  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  her  studies  in  other  schools. 

MABELLE  BABCOCK  BLAKB 

GIRT.?   WORK  IN  CHICAGO,  by  Harriet  Jane  Comstoct.     Chicago  Coun- 

ril  of  Social  Agencies.     135   if-     Pncc  50  cents  postpaid  of  The  Svr  , 
FAMILY   WELFARE    WORK   IN   A   METROPOLITAN    COMMUNITY. 

frv  Sophonisba  Preston  Brcctinridpe.      University  of  Chicago   Press.      938 

ff.      Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey- 
VOCATIONAL    SELF-GUIDANCE,    by   Douplas   Fryer.      1.   B.   Lipfincatt 

Co.     385   pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

INSTITUTION   RECIPES,   by   Emma  Smedley.      Emma  Smedley,  6   East 
:   St.,  Media,  Pa.     356  pp.      Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Tht  Sun-ey. 

Foreign  and  International  Affairs 

THE  WINNING  PLANS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  PEACE  AWARDS. 
Published  by  tkt  Committee.  Edward  P.  Pierce,  Jr.,  S  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass.  180  pp.  Price  10  cents  plus  mail  charges. 

HERE  IS  a  cross  section  of  European  thought  in  the  winning 
plans  submitted  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
in  the  competition  for  the  awards  offered  by  Edward  A.  Filene. 
The  volume  includes  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Filene,  the  first  three 
prize  plans  in  each  nation,  general  summaries  of  the  results, 
and  statements  by  the  Juries  of  Award.  The  Livermore  Plan 
of  the  American  Peace  Award  is  included  for  comparison. 
Over  15,000  plans  were  submitted.  The  reader  will  find  much 
valuable  information,  and  will  recognize  that  there  is  in 
Europe  an  earnest  seeking  after  real  peace  in  which  a  United 
States  of  Europe  is  visioned  as  a  necessity. 

CALLINICUS.   by  J.  B.   S.   Haldane.     E.   P.  Dutton.     84  pp.     Price  $1.00 

postpaid   of   The  Surrey. 
THE  OCCIDENT  AND   THE   ORIENT,   63.   Sir    Valentine   Chirol.      Vr.i- 

-ersity  of  Chicago  Press.     228  pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun-el-. 
NATIONAL  ISOLATION  A_N  ILLUSION,  by  Perry  Belmont.    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     631   pp.     Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  ROAD  TO  WORLD   PEACE,    by   Oscar  ffncfang.    "  G.   P.   Putnam's 

Sons.     372  Pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
THE  STABILIZATION  OF  EU'ROPE,  by  Charles  'DeVisscher.    University 

of  Chicago  Press.      190  pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
GERMANY  IN  TRANSITION,  by  Herbert  Kra«s.      University  of  Chicago 

Press.     236  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    GLOOMY    EAST,    by   'Ferdinand    A.    Ossen- 

dowski.     F..  P.  Dittton  Co.     203  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Tht  Survey. 
LITERATURE    AND    REVOLUTION,    fcv    Leon     Trotsky.       Intcmttional 

Publishers.     256  pp.     Price  $2.50  fostpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
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TYPICAL  LETTER  SENT  TO 
The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

"XXX  County  House 
Mother  Alphonsa   Lathrop, 

Rosary  Hill  Home,  Hawthorne.  N.  T. 

Feb.  25th.  IJZi. 
Dear   Mother:— 

I  have  a  man  under  my  care,  who  Is  now  In 

Hospital He    has    an    incurable   cancer   on    kit 

face.  I  have  no  room  for  him  in  the  Home,  and  no  one 
that  can  take  care  of  him  that  will,  or  can,  give  him  the 
proper  care.  The  inmates  of  the  Home  are  all  old  and 
feeble,  and  if  I  had  room  for  this  poor  man  they  would 
not  help  in  any  way  to  make  him  comfortable.  The 
Hospital  tells  me  I  must  take  him  away  as  they  have  no 
room  for  Incurable  patients.  I  am  writing  to  you  think- 
ing I  might  make  some  arrangement  for  you  to  take  him, 
and  care  for  him  as  long  as  he  should  live,  which  I  do 
not  think  will  be  very  long.  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  this  poor  man,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  place 
where  he  wlil  be  better  cared  for.  This  man  has  no 
friends  that  can  help  In  any  way;  what  Is  paid  for  him 
will  be  paid  by  the  County.  I  trust  that  you  can  help 
me,  and  take  this  man,  and  we  will  pay  you  whatever 
you  ask  for  your  trouble. 

Bupt.  of  the  Poor  of  XXX  County, 
New   York." 

Accepted;  no  pay  ever  received. 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

that  the  poor  sick  (with  cancer  beyond  hope)  need  a 
fireproof  Country  Home  It  i»  an  item  of  news  that 
should  not  pass  unheeded.  An  Annex  to  this  needed  house 
at  Hawthorne,  X.  Y.,  on  the  Westchester  hills  has  been 
finished,  and  holds  *5  men  and  women.  The  important 
main  building  should  go  right  up  for  100  destitute  and 
homeless  cancer  cases.  The  Annex  mentioned  has  proved 
what  the  big  Home  could  do  by  air  and  comforts,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  sorrow.  $150,000.00  has  been  re- 
ceived in  donations,  and  we  need  much  more. 

The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer.  Sister  Nur*M 
MOTHER  ALPHONSA  LATHROP,   O.   S.   D..   Trea*. 

No    Solicitors   Allowed 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    N.    Y. 


What  Men  Live  By 

BY  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  Survey  readers 
have  bought  and  taken  this  prescription  by 
a  famous  physician  for  a  long  life  and  a 
hearty  one— Work,  Play,  Love,  Worship. 

The  Survey  Associates  Edition  by  return 
mail,  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $1.50. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

A  young  man,  graduate  of  a  Class  A 
Medical  school  whose  interest  tends  to- 
ward research  and  who  has  some  general 
business  experience,  to  become  assistant  to 
the  head  of  a  research  institution  of  high 
medical  standing.  State  age  and  qualifi- 
cations. Box  5117  Survey. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^LK 


IT  is  now  about  ten  years"  writes  Miss 
Lathiop,  former  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  "since  I  first  saw  at  Hull  House 
a  new  resident — a  slip  of  a  girl,  curly- 
headed  and  pretty.  She  revealed  at  once  a 
kind  and  friendly  spirit  and  a  gay  courage. 
Her  name  was  Grace  Meigs.  Of  course,  I 
had  already  reached  a  time  when  the 
achievements  of  the  young  are  taken  for 
granted,  yet  hers  were  plainly  unusual." 

Graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  with  high 
honors,  from  Rush  Medical  School  of  Chi- 
cago University  with  a  standing  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  student  of  the  school 
before  or  since,  an  interneship  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  and  post  graduate  studies 
in  her  chosen  specialty — children's  diseases 
— in  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Buda  Pest— pre- 
ceded her  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  where  she  was  in 
charge  of  the  hygiene  division  until  her 
marriage  in  1918  to  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Crow- 
der  of  Chicago. 

In  1916  her  report  on  Maternal  Mor- 
tality from  All  Causes  Connected  with 
Childbirth  in  the  United  States  and  Cer- 
tain Other  Countries,  was  published  by 
the  Bureau.  "For  the  first  time  in  our 
country"  writes  Miss  Lathrop,  "there  was 
presented  in  a  form  intelligible  to  ordinary 
readers  a  careful  scientific  analysis  of  the 
statistics  of  deaths  of  mothers  from  con- 
ditions incident  to  childbirth.  The  proof 
of  needless  suffering  and  death  was  com- 
plete. Its  effect  was  not  less  than  epochal. 
In  the  eight  years  and  a  half  since  this 
report  appeared,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  our  country  the  "unconscious  ne- 
glect due  to  age-long  ignorance  and  fatal- 
ism" has  ended.  Reports  from  abroad 
show  that  other  countries  also  have  been 
stirred  by  this  uncontrovertible  presentation 
of  facts.  The  modest  concluding  words  of 
Dr.  Meigs'  report  are:  'The  report  attempts 
to  open  for  lay  discussion  and  medical  study 
the  subject  of  the  preventable  loss  of  life 
caused  by  childbirth  in  this  country.  Great- 
er interest  in  the  subject  surely  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  new  and  successful 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  these  need- 
less deaths.' 

"Just  the  other  day  her  sudden  death 
saddened  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Her 
congenial  marriage  and  the  children  who 
were  her  delight— left  no  element  of  human 
happiness  untasted  in  her  life.  Her  future 
promised  enriched  scientific  contribution. 
She  has  left  to  her  children  a  richer  legacy 
because  to  all  children  and  all  mothers  she 
has  given  help." 

THERE  is  to  be  a  bang-up  movie  about 
social  work:  that  is,  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America 
have  formally  offered  to  make  one  with  all 
the  resources  of  technical  skill  at  their 
command,  if  social  workers  will  just  tell 
them  what  they  ought  to  put  in  it.  The 
American  Association  for  Community  Org- 


anization is  serving  as  funnel  through 
which  suggestions  can  reach  the  producers, 
and  would  welcome  suggestions  at  its  office, 
215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

IF  IT  had  hap- 
pened only  once  it 
might  have  been 
thought  an  accid- 
ent; if  twice,  a 
coincidence ;  but 
when  the  third  All- 
Philadelphia  Con- 
ference (March  3-5) 
pyramided  the  suc- 
cesses of  its  pre- 
decessors, it  may 
well  be  considered  a  tribute  to  Philadelphia 
and  its  social  workers.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
ference was  so  planned  that  it  could  not 
help  but  succeed.  Plan,  organization,  and 
administration  were  the  product  of  many 
minds,  representative  of  many  groups  in 
the  city.  The  program  was  concentrated ; 
it  was  presented  from  a  single  point  of 
view — the  welfare  of  Every  Child,  rich 
or  poor.  Wages,  housing,  recreation,  so- 
cial case  work,  eduation,  mental  hygiene, 
spiritual  forces,  were  considered  in  their 
relationships  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
children.  Afternoon  and  evening  meetings 
were  addressed  particularly  to  the  lay  pub- 
lic, the  morning  meetings  to  the  profes- 
sional social  worker.  The  paid  member- 
ships of  the  conference  exceeded  twelve 
hundred,  and  the  attendance  at  no  meeting 
fell  below  five  hundred.  Altogether,  in 
quality  of  program,  in  lay  interest  and 
attendance,  in  cooperative  activity,  the 
Third  All-Philadelphia  Conference  outran 
the  first  two,  and  each  of  these  had  been 
thought  unbeatable!  A  detailed  analysis 
of  the  many  influences  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  children  has  been  published  by  the 
conference  in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
criticism,  study,  and  development.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Third  All  Philadel- 
phia Conference  of  Social  Work,  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOSTON'S  loss  is  New  York's  gain  in  the 
recent  appointment  of  Dr.  George  K.  Pratt, 
medical  director  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Hygiene,  to  serve  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  in  New  York  City. 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Abbott,  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Executive  Committee,  and 
a  former  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, will  be  in  temporary  charge  until 
a  full-time  successor  to  Dr.  Pratt  can  be 
obtained. 

LAWRENCE  A.  OXLEY,  a  Negro  social 
worker,  has  been  appointed  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  to  head  its  bureau  of  work 
among  Negroes.  The  work  of  this  bureau 
will  be  in  large  part  educational,  starting 
with  a  campaign  to  organize  local  com- 
mittees of  public  welfare,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  expanded  to  form  a  state- 
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wide  program  for  the  Negroes  of  North 
Carolina.  The  salary  and  expenses  at- 
tached to  the  new  office  are  to  be  met  for 
three  years  by  part  of  the  recent  grant  of 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Fund  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

THE  HAPPY  health  family  at  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  has  recently  add- 
ed a  new  member  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Medical  Progress,  Inc.,  former- 
ly the  Friends  of  Medical  Progress,  of 
Boston.  The  latter  organization  was  found- 
ed in  1923  by  a  group  of  laymen  under 
the  honorary  presidency  of  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  to  disseminate  medical  knowl- 
edge among  the  general  public.  It  has 
supplied  speakers  on  medical  and  scien- 
tific topics,  has  held  exhibitions,  and  has 
distributed  more  than  72,000  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  reasons  for  its  organiza- 
tion and  with  such  medical  topics  as  vivi- 
section, diphtheria,  and  smallpox.  In  its 
reorganized  form,  it  will  be  directed  by 
Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg;  Thomas  Bar- 
bour  is  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

AFTER  twenty-seven  years  of  service, 
latterly  as  superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Relief,  Mrs.  Helene  Ingram  has  re- 
tired to  the  reserve  staff  of  the  A.I.C.P. 
of  New  York  city.  Halle  D.  Woods,  who 
has  been  with  the  association  since  1904, 
becomes  acting  superintendent  of  the  bu- 
reau, with  Edna  G.  Meeker  as  assistant. 

WHY  do  social  workers  change  their  jobs? 
Some  interesting  lights  on  labor  turnover 
in  the  field  of  social  work  have  been 
gleaned  in  a  study  conducted  by  the  mid- 
western  Vocational  Committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
summarized  in  a  recent  bulletin.  In  the 
mid-western  field  there  were  1,064  social 
workers  employed  by  93  organizations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  studied.  During 
the  year  286  left  their  jobs,  and  319  new 
workers  were  taken  on.  This  amounts  to 
a  labor  turnover  of  27  per  cent;  classified, 
it  ranges  from  30  per  cent  in  the  staff  posi- 
tions to  12  per  cent  in  the  executive  group. 
About  a  third  of  those  who  left  went  to 
take  other  social  work  jobs — on  the  whole 
these  stayed  within  their  specialized  fields 
so  that  the  change  ordinarily  did  not  mean 
a  loss  in  training.  About  14  per  cent  left 
social  work  to  enter  other  occupations;  10 
per  cent  left  it  to  marry;  8  per  cent  finish- 
ed a  temporary  job;  7  per  cent  left  be- 
cause of  illness  and  the  same  number  be- 
cause they  were  discharged;  3  per  cent 
went  into  schools  of  social  work,  and  the 
rest  are  unknown.  To  employ  the  319 
new  workers  who  were  taken  on  during  the 
year,  1,287  interviews  were  necessary. 
"This  is  not  a  bad  ratio  from  the  stand- 
point of  placement  technique,"  says  the 
report.  "Its  seriousness  rests  in  the  fact 
that  these  interviews  cost  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  persons  whose  primary  duties  are 
of  a  different  nature."  Those  319  workers 
came  through  many  channels;  146  by  per- 
sonal application;  41  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  staff;  19  from  schools  of  social  work 
and  the  same  number  from  colleges ;  14 
from  employment  bureaus;  4  from  the  civil 
service,  i  through  a  newspaper,  and  95 
unclassified. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

SCHOOL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

An  integral  part  of  the  University  with  full  use  of 
its  extensive  facilities  in  graduate  school,  medical 
school,  college  of  liberal  arts,  child  welfare  research 
station  and  other  departments.  Field  experience  in 
the  small  *ity  and  rural  districts. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  15,  1925  to  July  24,  1925 


For   illustrated    bulletin    and   further    information 
address 

MISS  HELEN  F.  BOYD,  DIRECTOR 

SCHOOL   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSING 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 


ttfje  tHntoerSttp  of  Cfncago 

£f)e  dlraouate  fetljool  of  Social  %>t rtrice  gttimimjstratttm 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  22-July  29 
Second  Term,  July  T,O-September  4 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  A  limited 
number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  for  the 
academic  year  1925-26.  Special  arrangements  for  under- 
graduate and  unclassified  students  with  adequate  experi- 
ence in  social  work. 

For  announcements,  apply  to   Box   35,   Faculty   Exchange, 
THE    UXIVESITY   OF   CHICAGO 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

announces 

A  Summer  Institute  in  Child  Welfare 

July  6  to  August  15. 

Courses  in  Social    Case   Work   with    Children 
Behavior  Problems  of  Children 
Child  Welfare  Problems  and  Methods 
Mental  Hygiene,  Disease  and  Defect 
Social  Case  Work  in  Small  Communities 
Social  Case  Work  and  the  School 
Causes  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Child  Health 
Nutrition 

Moderate  fees;  scholarships;  carefully  interpreted  observation  of  sig- 
nificant agencies  and  projects. 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Registrar,  311   South  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operate* 
in  two  successive  summers  separated  by  a  period  of 
nine  months  of  intensive  field  work  during  which  each 
student  gives  her  full  time  to  some  social  agency.  In 
1924-25,  students  are  attached  to  the  Massachusetti 
General  Hospital;  Child  Habit  Clinics,  Boston;  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital;  Boston  State  Hospital; 
Foxboro  State  Hospital;  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, Chicago;  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic; 
Minneapolis  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

Five  fellowships  of  $1200  each  will  be  awarded  to 
properly  prepared  and  certified  college  graduates  en- 
tering July,  1925 ;  several  $500  scholarships,  and 
numerous  interneships  paying  all  living  expenses  dur- 
ing the  period  of  field  work  are  available. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  applications  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view 
in  preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
medical  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit 
clinics,  schools,  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

The  summer  course  of  two  months  in  theory  it 
open  to  experienced  social  workers. 

For  information  and  catalogue  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


An  ideal  way  for  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  social  agency  to  encourage  and 
assist  a  staff-member  of  unusual  quali- 
fications is  through  the  gift  of  a  scholar- 
ship ($155)  in  the  Summer  Institute. 
Additional  training  will  improve  the 
social  worker's  professional  standing 
and  equip  him  or  her  to  under- 
take work  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility. 1?  July  sixth 
to  August  fif- 
teenth. 


TTu:  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Yort 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE    SURFEY 


April  15,  1925 


CITY  CHURCH  WORK 


YOU  are  the  Pastor  of  a  City  Church  or  a  woman 
staff  worker  in  a  City  Parish,  facing  difficult 
situations,  you  will  find  help  studying  common  problems 
together  with  other  workers  in  the  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  CHURCH  WORK,  organized 
in  cooperation  with  an  interdenominational  advisory 
committee,  to  be  held  June  and  to  I2th  at  UNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL   FELLOWSHIP 

Intensive  study  by  group  discussion  under  experienced 
leaders.  Lectures  by  prominent  pastors  and  social  workers. 
Visits  to  labor  headquarters  and  other  centers  of  interest. 

For  full  information  address 

PROF.  GAYLORD  S.  WHITE,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Broadway  at   I2oth  Street,    New  York   City 


School  of  Social  \Vork 

Simmons  College 

Summer  Institutes 
in 

Medical  Social  Service 

Miss   KATE   MoMAHON,   Director 
and 

Psychiatric  Social  Service 

Miss  SUZIE  L.  LYONS,  Director 


July  8  to  August  19  < 


LEST  • 

;«*-•- 

Fall    Courses    in    Children's    Work,    Family    Welfare, 

Medical    Social    Service,    Psychiatric    Social    Service, 

Community    Work,    Public    Service. 

Address    THE    DIRECTOR,     18    Somerset    Street, 
Boston,   14,   Massachusetts. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered :  History  and  Development  of  Social  Wnr% 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Prerentabie 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economic:. 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Stati* 
tics,  Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Soctsi 
Organization. 

Field    work   training   under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in   conjunction   with    the   Social   Service   Department 
of  the  Johns   Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completi:  ^ 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Run  of  the  Shelves 

(Continued  from  page  117) 

SYLLABUS    ON    INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS,    by    Parker    Thomat 

Moon.     The  Itlacmilian  Co.     280  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survev. 
THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE,  by  Man. 

ley  O.  Hudson.     Harvard  University  Press.     389  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid 

of  The  Sumev. 
CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP  AMONG  THE  NATIONS,  by  Jerome  Davit 

and  Roy  B.  Chamberlin.    The  Pilgrim  Press.     116  pp.    25  cents  postpaid  of 

The  Survey. 
BUILDERS   OF    PEACE,    by   H.   M.    Swanivick.      The    Swarthmore   Press, 

Ltd.,  London.     191  pp.     Price  five  shillings  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Behavior  and  Mental  Hygiene 

BEYOND  THE  PLEASURE  PRINCIPLE,  by  Sigmund  Freud.    Bent 
and  Liveright.    90  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

HERE  Freud  has  reforged  his  psychoanalytic  conceptions  of 
the  instinctive  trends  of  mankind.  One  might  have  accused 
him  a  decade  ago  of  being  a  pornographic  jester,  but  now  \\  e 
find  him  carefully  tracing  the  vigil  which  death  keeps  in  the 
shadow  of  life,  the  vigil  one  unconsciously  sustains  over  his 
death  impulses.  Weismann  emphasized  the  distinction  between 
the  germ  plasm,  which  approaches  immortality,  and  the  body 
plasm,  which  is  mortal.  Somewhat  by  analogy  and  somewhat 
on  the  basis  of  psychoanalytic  experience  Freud  probes  for  a 
corresponding  psychic  distinction.  The  sexual  and  egoistic 
instincts  have  been  renamed  life-  and  death-instincts,  and  the 
course  of  the  psychoanalytic  craft  has  been  changed  in  harmony 
with  this  conception  and  the  reefs  of  repetition-compulsion  ex- 
plored better  than  might  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Freud 
can  be  vague,  here  he  is  at  his  vaguest.  He  can  be  diffuse,  here 
he  is  vacuous  many  times.  He  can  be  philosophical,  here  he  is 
very.  He  can  write  light  and  fascinating  reading,  here  he  has 
not.  He  has  in  the  past  contributed  much  of  direct  value  in 
helping  man  grope  after  the  beasts  within  and  without;  here 
he  has  extended  help  largely  to  the  theoretically  inclined 
analyst.  The  German  original  has  already  gone  through  several 
editions.  Why  the  furore,  is  beyond  me. 

Colgate  University  DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY   OF  THE   MIND,   by   William 

A.   White,     Mental  and  Nen-ous  Disease  Publishing  Co.      116  pp      Price 

$2.00   postpaid  of   The   Survey. 
WHEN  LIFE  LOSES    ITS  ZEST,   by  Abraham   Myerson.      Little,   Brow* 

&  Co.     218  pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
BRAIN  TESTS.     G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons.      95   pp.     Price  $1.50   postpaid   of 

The  Survey. 

Other  Books  Received 

MODERN  BUSINESS  GEOGRAPHY,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington  and 
Sumner  W.  Cushing.  World  Book  Company.  352  pp.  Price  $2.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  HIGH  ROAD  TO  HONOR,  by  Julia  Scott  Vrooman.  Minton,  Balch 
6-  Co.  299  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PRINCESS.  63.  Claude  C.  Washburn.  Albert 
and  Charles  Bnrti.  312  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey 

ALONG  THE  PYRENEES,  by  Paul  Wilstach.  Bobbs  Merrill.  302  pp. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OMOO,  by  Herman  Melville.  Oxford  University  Press.  333  pp.  Price 
80  cents  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

NORA  PAYS,   by  Lucille    Van  Slyke.      Frederick  A.   Stokes    Co.      309   pp. 


343   pp.     Price   $2.00 


BUI  -Pecial  Summer  Course  ••• 

Of  exceptional  value  to  educators,  pastors,  Chris- 
tian workers,  etc.    A  strong,  attractive  program. 

July  7th  to  31st 

Instruction  Free.      Apply  early  for  reservations. 
Board  and  room  less  than  $10  weekly. 

MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 
1  53  Institute  Place                            Chicago,  III. 

SONNETS,  by  M.   C.   S.      Upton  Sinclair.      39  **. 
STACEY,   by   Alexander  Black.      Bobbs-Merrill   Co. 

postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE   VICAR   OF   BULLHAMPTON,    by   Anthony   Trolhpe.     Oxford    Uni- 
versity Press,  527  pp.     Price  80  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WHITE   BLOOD,    by    Vara   A.    Majettt.      Stratford   Co.      336    pp.      Prict 

$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MORITZ'S  TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND,   Oxford   University  Press.    239  pp. 

Price  $1.20   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WAR    IS    DEATH,     PEACE    IS    LIFE,    CHOOSE!     by     Ethel    Torrej 

Beacham.     Gentrv  Ma\ham  Printing  Co.     112  pp. 
HOW    MtCH    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR?   by  Martin  J.    Stormzand  and   M. 

V.    O'Shea.      Warwick   fr    York.      224   pp.      Price   $2.00   postpaid    of   Tht 

Survey. 
REAMER  LOU,  by  Louis  Forgione.     B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     278  pp.     Prict 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survev. 
JONAH,   by  Robert  Nathan.     'Robert  M.   McBride  &   Co.      212  pp.      Prict 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
VETERANS  ALL,  Anonymous.    American  Library  Service.    200  pp.    Prict 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    PRINCE    OF    WASHINGTON    SQUARE,    by    Harry    F.    Liicomlt. 

Frederick  A.   Stokes  Co.      180   pp.      Price  $1.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE   HOUSE  OF   SEVEN   GABLES,    by   Nathaniel   Hawthorne.      Oxford 

University  Press.     394  pp.     Price  SOc  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    SWALLOW    BOOK,    by    Ernest    Toller.      Oxford    University    Prett. 

54  pp.     Price  85  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MAMMONAK.T,    by    Upton    Sinclair.      Sinclair,    Pasadena,    Cat.      390    pf. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SELWOOD   OF    SLEEPY  CAT,   by  Frank  H.   Spearman.      Charles  Sent- 

ner's  Sons.     326  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


NO»TB  CAROLINA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Asheville.  June  2.  Secretary,  Edna  L. 
Heinzerling,  N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  SERVICE  WITH  BOTS,  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY: Estes  Park,  Colorado.  June-  4-12. 
Secretary,  Ira  E.  Lute,  25  E.  16th  Avenue, 
Denver  Colo. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CONFERENCE  ox  SOCIAL 
SE*VICE:  Manitoa,  Colorado.  June  6-10. 
Executive  Secretary,  Dean  Charles  N.  La- 
throp.  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  or  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE: Denver.  June  7-10.  Secretary,  Samuel  A. 
Goldsmith,  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research, 
114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  PIOBATION  ASSOCIATION:  Denver. 
June  8-10.  Executive  Secretary,  Charles  L. 
Chute,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SOUTH  DACOTA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Wa- 
tertown.  June  9-11.  Secretary,  Margaret 
Hoover,  302  Dakota  Life  Bldg.,  Watertown. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK:  Den- 
ver, Jane  10-17.  Secretary.  William  Hammond 
Parker,  25  E.  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Wanted 

Spare  Time 
Workers 

To  sell  copies  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  starting  with 
the  special  Harlem  Num- 
ber. 

The  first  edition  of 
30,000  was  sold  out  with- 
in ten  days.  The  second 
edition  of  12,000  is  go- 
ing fast.  There  is  a  de- 
mand from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  news- 
stands are  sold  out. 

Now  is  your  chance  if 
you  are  energetic  and  be- 
lieve in  The  Survey — a 
chance  to  make  money 
and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  readership  of 
The  Survey. 

One  Survey  reader  sold 
68  copies  at  one  meeting. 
Others  have  sold  from  5 
to  30  a  day. 

Liberal  terms.  Write 
today,  giving  references. 

Extension  Manager 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112   E.    i pth   Street 

New  York  City 


PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Williamsport.  April  15-18.  Program  Chairman. 
George  R.  Bedinger,  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation, 311  So.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  or  WOMEN  VOTERS:  Rich- 
mond, Va.  April  16-22.  Secretary,  Gladys 
Harrison,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

FELLOWSHIP  or  A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ORDER, 
FELLOWSHIP  or  RECONCILIATION  AND  FELLOW- 
SHIP OF  YOUTH  FOR  PEACE,  JOINT  CONFERENCE: 
Columbus,  Ohio.  April  16-19.  Chairman,  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  Kirby  Page,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUBEAU:  Philadelphia. 
April  17-19.  Secretary,  Spencer  Miller, 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  476  W.  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

CAMP  FIBE  GIRLS.  ANNUAL  CONFER.ESCE:  Chica- 
go. April  18-23.  Local  Executive,  Mrs. 
William  T.  Grable,  504  Reaper  Building,  71 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

CONNECTICUT  CoNrERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Water-bury.  April  26-29.  Secretary,  Eugene 
Kerner,  35  Field  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

TENNESSEE  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Knoxville,  April  26-29.  President,  J.  P. 
Kranz,  403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Nashville. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  or  MOTHERS  AND  PARENT- 
TCACHEK  ASSOCIATION:  Austin,  Texas.  April 
27-May  2.  Address  Secretary  at  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OHIO  STATS  NOUSES  ASSOCIATION:  Toledo. 
April  28-30.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 
Angost,  215  Hartman  Building,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  NORSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Bismarck.  April  28-29,  Secretary,  Esther 
Teichmann,  811  Avenue  C,  Bismarck. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HEALTH  INSTITUTE:  Portland, 
Me.  May  4-9  Director,  Clarence  S.  Kendall, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN:  Washington, 

D.  C.   May  4-14. 

IDAHO  STATE  NUBSES  ASSOCIATION:   Boise.    May 

5.     Secretary,     Helen    A.     Smith,     St.     Luke'* 

Hospital,  Boise. 
CONGRESS    OF    AMERICAN    PHYSICIANS    AND    Su»- 

CEONS:   Washington,  D.   C.    May  5-8    Secretary. 

Dr.  Walter  Steiner,  Hartford,   Conn. 
TEXAS  STATE  Nusses  ASSOCIATION:  San  Antonio. 

May    6-8.    Secretary,   A.    Louise    Dietrich,    1001 

E.  Nevada  Street,  El  Paso. 

ARKANSAS  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WOBK:  Little 
Rock.  May  6-8.  Secretary,  Blanche  Martin, 
Training  School  for  Girls,  Alexander,  Ark. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  or  THE 
FEEBLEMINDED:  Raleigh.  N.  C.  Mar  8-11  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Baker,  Laconia,  N. 
H.  ' 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION:  Richmond, 
Va.  May  12  15.  Secretary  Dr.  Earl  D.  Bond. 
Penna.  Hospital,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Cnarlortes- 
ville.  May  12-13.  Secretary,  Natalie  Curtis, 
Sheltering  Arms  Hospital,  Richmond. 

CANADIAN  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION:  Montreal. 
May  14-16.  Secretary,  Dr.  Robert  Wode- 
house.  Plaza  Bldg.,  Ottawa. 

GIRL  SCOUT  CONVENTION:  Boston.  May  20-23. 
National  Director,  Mrs.  Jane  Deefer  Rippin, 
670  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

CALIFOBNIA  STATI  NUBSES  ASSOCIATION:  Santa 
Cruz.  May  20-23.  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  Route  A.  Gait. 

BOYS  CLUB  FEDERATION  CONVENTION:  New  York 
City.  May  25-28.  Executive  Secretary,  C.  J. 
Atkinson,  3037  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK:  Norton. 
May  24-26.  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  R.  Rogers,  Co- 
vington  ,Va. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION:  Atlantic  City, 
May  25-29.  Secretary,  Dr.  Olin  West  534  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  in. 

CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Sa- 
cramento. May  25-28.  Secretary,  Anita  Eld- 
ridge,  55  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fra»- 
cisco,  Cal. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Walla 
Walla.  Mav  27-29.  Secretary,  Cora  E-  Gil' 
lespie,  Room  4,  Y.W.C.A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NATIONAL  CONFEHENCE  o»  OUTDOOR  RECB.EA- 
TIONS  Washington,  D.  C.  May  28  30.  Secre- 
tary, Arthur  Ringland,  2034  Navy  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
CENTS*  SECRETARIES:  Philadelphia.  Pa.  May 
31-June  3.  Secretary,  Tobias  Roth,  3  Fran- 
klin Square,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NOB.THWESTEBN  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  NUSSEI 
ASSOCIATION:  Boise,  Idaho.  June  1-2.  Secret- 
ary. Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Soule,  University  at 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  Nuasxt 
ASSOCIATION:  Boston,  Mass.  June  1-3.  Secre- 
tary, Esther  Dart,  StUlmau  Infirmary,  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION:  Minneap- 
olis. June  15-20.  Secretary,  Dr.  George  M. 
Kober,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OnECoir  STATE  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Portland.  Week  of  June  22.  Secretary  Aleta 
Brownlee,  215  Fitzpatrick  Building,  Portland. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL 
WOEK:  Three  Regional  Conferences  at  Ta- 
coma,  Yakima  and  Spokane.  Week  of  June  22 
Secretary,  Prof.  Arlien  Johnson,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  roi  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
or  COLORED  PEOPLE:  Denver  June  24-30.  Sec- 
retary, James  Weldpn  Johnson,  69  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

LEAGUE  or  NURSING  EDUCATION:  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  June  25-30.  Secretary,  Ada  Bdl«  Mc- 
Qeery,  Evanston  Hospital,  Evanston,  111. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATIONS  Traverse 
City.  June  26  28.  Secretary,  Mabel  Harff- 
zran.  Hurley  Hospital,  Flint. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  Sa* 
Francisco.  August  1-8.  Secretary,  Lita  Ba*e, 
617  Mills  Building,  Washington.  D.  C, 


Here  and 

Now 


Don't  read  The  Survey 
over  somebody's  shoulder 
in  a  trolley-car. 

It  annoys  him,  it  aggra- 
vates you  to  have  only  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  going 
on  in  social  work  and 
social  thought. 

Here  is  the  place  and 

now  is  the  time  to  have 
your  own  copy,  twice-a 
month,  fresh  from  the 
press. 


THE   SURVEY, 

112   East    igth   Street, 
New   York    City. 

I  enclose  $2.50  for  a  six- 
months'  ($5.00,  twelve  months) 
subscription  to  The  Surrey. 


Name   . . 
Address 


(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helpt  m,  it  identifies  you.\ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  »5  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Addreu  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  E«»t  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Protestant  woman,  exper- 
ienced in  the  care  of  children,  as  house- 
mother in  a  nursery  department.  Apply 
Wyndham  Lawn  Home,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

PROTESTANT  Public  Health  Nurse,  as 
assistant,  in  Tuberculosis  Society,  urban 
and  rural  work.  State  age,  qualifications, 
experience.  5122  SURVEY. 

MAN  and  his  wife  in  a  country  com- 
munity for  children  90  miles  from  New 
York.  Age  under  40,  background  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  Wife  to  be  house- 
mother in  a  cottage  of  30  boys;  man  head 
of  boys'  department  and  interested  and  ex- 
perienced in  athletics  and  country  life.  Ex- 
cellent school.  Give  age,  training,  exper- 
ience and  salary  desired.  Personal  inter- 
view necessary.  5123  SURVEY. 

WANTED  experienced  case  supervisor 
for  Jewish  family  case  agency  in  a  large 
Eastern  city.  5103  SURVEY. 

WANTED  for  large  settlement  and  day 
nursery  in  Philadelphia,  an  experienced 
Jewish  Case  Worker  for  family  and 
neighborhood  work.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Resident  position.  State  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  references.  5100  SUR- 
VEY. 

NURSES,  DOCTORS, TECHNICIANS  of 
all  kinds  assisted  in  securing  better  places 
and  better  help.  Hospitals,  Schools  and 
Industrial  plants  furnished  with  efficient 
nurses.  We  usually  recommend  only  one 
applicant,  never  more  than  two  or  three. 
HUGHES  PROFESSIONAL  EXCHANGE, 
603  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Looking  for  a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and   getting  discouraged   adopt 
the    policy    of    this    advertiser 
and    insert   a   want   ad    in   the 
Survey. 

The   Survey 

112  East   19   Street 

New  York  City,   N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

"I  received  seventeen  replies  to  my 
advertisement  in  the  Survey.  There 
was  a  generally  high  class  level  of 
quality  in  the  replies,  too.  Neighbor- 
hood Association  had  good  cause  to 
appreciate  the  Survey's  service  in  that 
entire  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Experienced  visitor  for 
Connecticut  child  placing  organization. 
American,  protestant,  college  and  special 
training.  Salary  $1400  to  $1600  with 
chance  of  advancement.  Address,  Box 
1058,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

HEAD  WORKER  WANTED:  Jewish; 
for  mid-western  Settlement.  Position  open 
June  first.  State  training,  experience,  and 
salary  expected.  5127  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
oositions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  a  Canadian  as  General 
Secretary  for  Children's  Bureau,  Montreal; 
child-placing  agency  for  dependent  Prot- 
estant children;  institutional  and  foster 
home  placement;  operates  Receiving  Home 
and  special  clinic.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  of  children's  or  family  case 
work,  and  have  proved  executive  ability. 
Write  stating  salary  expected.  Hon.  Sec- 
retary, 314  Pell  Street,  Montreal. 

WOMAN  WORKER  WANTED:  Jew- 
ish, assistant  and  secretary  to  Superinten- 
dent small  institution  for  unmarried  moth- 
ers on  Staten  Island.  Must  have  social 
service  experience.  5034  SURVEY. 


Bind  Your  issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  it! 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


HOME  WANTED 


WANTED:  Protestant  adoption  home 
for  Jack,  nine,  exceptionally  promising  boy 
of  New  England  stock,  superior  intelli- 
gence, fine  character.  5118  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  CHANGE  would  be  considered  by  an 
experienced  Jewish  Case  Worker  who  has 
been  employed  for  14  years  with  an  or- 
ganized Agency.  Able  to  give  best  of  ref- 
erences. 5124  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  first  rate  institution,  wanted  by  trained 
social  worker.  5121  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  athletic  and  recreation- 
al  worker.  Teacher  of  social  subjects 
Wants  school  or  camp  work  for  summer 
months.  5120  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER,  (man)  8 
years  experience,  highest  references,  de- 
sires position  as  Visiting  teacher,  Dean  of 
Boys,  Supervisor  of  Case  Work,  or  Gene- 
ral Secretary  of  a  child-caring  society 
where  executive  is  close  to  case  work.  5119 
SURVEY. 

MAN,  37,  married,  Jewish,  seeks  posi- 
tion. University  graduate  ordained  rabbi, 
experience  as  Chaplain  overseas,  executive 
of  fraternal  organization  three  years.  Al- 
so considerable  business  experience.  Wil- 
ling to  work  hard  for  moderate  salary. 
5115  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  seven  years  experience 
in  institutional  work,  would  like  position 
in  girl's  work.  Best  of  references.  5111 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  home  for  de- 
linquent boys  desires  to  make  a  change 
about  May  first.  Good  references.  Age  49. 
Protestant,  5093  SURVEY. 

Editorial  and  Research  Work:  New 
New  York  man,  experienced  also  in  booklet 
writing,  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  public- 
ity, article  writing.  5097  SURVEY. 

Thoroughly  experienced  and  capable 
sewing  teacher  seeks  permanent  resident 
position.  Highest  references.  5126  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  (Jewish) 
experienced  in  summer  boarding  business 
wishes  responsible  connection  with  a  sum- 
mer camp.  5128  SURVEY. 

ATTENTION!  Can  you  use  a  Prot- 
estant man  on  your  staff,  college  graduate, 
one  semester  school  of  social  work,  two 
years'  experience  in  social  work,  including 
case  work,  living  in  New  York,  and  im- 
mediately available?  If  so,  write  5129 
SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOLDER  proposing  colonization  among 
undeveloped  natural  resources,  in  British 
Columbia,  along  lines  of  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, sent  free  by  The  Cooperative  Club, 
P.  O.  Box  1248,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

"Home -Making   as  a  Profession" 

ll  t,  100-DD.  111.  handbook—  It's  FRBI.    Home  study 
Domestic  Science  counsel,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or   for   home-making    efficiency. 
^m.  Schpol  of  Homt  Economic*.  B4fl  E.  58th  St..  Chtcaoe 

PP^FAPPU.  We  assist  in  preparing 
K.EOnATvV.n.  gpecial  articies>  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUMAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In  oar  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

*•.  8«ho«l  »l  Hsmi  Economic!.  B4I  E.  68th  St..  Chleail 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  Stereopticon  Machine, 
Charles  Besler  Co.  "Stereomotorgraph," 
Model  C.  Condition  excellent.  Phone 
Columbus  2392  for  information. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS 

No.  i.  THE  FINANCIAL  FEDERATION  Movi- 
MENT.  Community  chest  history,  methodi, 
accomplishments,  failures.  96  pages.  $.50 

No.  2.  A  MODEL  COMMUNITY  CHEST  CON- 
STITUTION. 1 6  pp.  $.25. 

No.  3.  THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  —  WHY, 
WHAT  AND  WHEREFORE?  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  4.  BILLY  WELFARE'S  TRAVELOGUE.   Fed- 
eration in  terms  of  the  next  generation. 
24  pp.   Price  2$  cents. 
The  complete  set  of  four  for  One  Dollar, 

including  postage.     Harvey   Leebron,   Box 

73,  University  of  Chicago. 

CHILDREN  IN  NEED  or  SPECIAL  CARE,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  records  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  4  I.  U.,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

COOKING  TOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradlej, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  ano 
lunch  room  management  "51  Way?  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am,  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5778  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  GREATEST  REFORM  IN  THE  WORLD. 
This  brochure  advocates  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty equal  to  its  rental  value  less  inter- 
est and  upkeep  for  improvements.  Such 
a  tax  will  reduce  property  values  to 
what  the  improvements  are  worth.  Un- 
improved property  will  then  be  worth 
nothing  and  may  be  bought  at  nominal 
prices.  For  all  practical  purposes,  that 
makes  unused  land  of  every  kind  free 
to  whoever  wants  it.  Mimeographed,  One 
Dollar.  Milner  Gibson,  Libby,  Montana. 

TALES  OF  ONE  CITY,  The  rehabilitation  of 
the  Morally  Handicapped.  By  Alice  D. 
Menken.  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
228  EMt  19  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  centt  a  line  for  four  insertitnt,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  TRIP  TO  EUROPE:  Organizers, 
Conductors,  Chaperons,  needed.  Economy 
Tour  Europe  next  Summer.  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  College  Leadership.  So- 
cial Workers,  Y  leaders  and  College  Rep- 
resentatives wanted  at  once.  6  weeks  Tour 
$390.  Others  $2?5-$55o.  Nine  Countries. 
Small  Group  Divisions.  Entire  party  limit- 
ed 200.  For  appointment  write,  ALLEN 
TOURS,  Boston,  17,  Mass. 


BOARD 

WANTED:  Children  for  week-ends  in 
the  country.  Friday  afternoon  to  Mon- 
day morning.  Or  for  permanent  boarding. 
Fields,  woods,  brook.  Camping  place  for 
picnics.  Riding.  Rates  $3.00  per  day. 
Florence  M.  King.  White  Plains,  New 
York.  R.  F.  D.  No.  I.  Phone:  i6i-R- 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE — Vacancies  during  the 
summer  months.  Rates  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  room,  weekly.  Two  meals  daily,  three 
meals  Sundays.  Apply  to  Miss  Grace 
Prankard,  28  West  37th  St.,  New  York 
Citv. 


HEALTH  RESORT 


The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Maine 

REOPENS  JUNE  1 

Health  Resort  for  delicate  elderly  or 
convalescent  ladies.  Beautiful  environ- 
ment and  every  home  comfort.  Elec- 
tricity and  massage  if  desired.  Ad- 
dress until  May  15:  Blanche  Dennes, 
M.D.,  Station  B,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have  you  a  Cottage,  Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For   Sale? 

Have    you     Real    Estate    transactions    of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try  the  SURVEY'S  Classified  column*. 
Special  Real  Estate  advertising  section! 

May  1,  June  1. 

RATES 


25c  an  agate  line 


$3.50  an  inch 


Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  igth  Street       New  York  City 


Summer  Property 

TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 

MAINE 

For  Rent:  Furnished  cottage  on  outskirts 
of  village.  Trees,  river,  25  acres,  near 
mountains,  lakes,  fishing.  Rent  or  sale. 
K.  P.  MOORE.  North  Anson.  Me. 


For  Rent  Furnished  or 
For  Sale: 

"LADY  COVE  HOUSE" 

Falmouth  Foreside 

on  Casco  Bay 
(near  Portland)  Maine 

Designed    by    A.     W.     Longfellow. 

Modern.  1 1  bedrooms,  4 
baths,  garage,  stable.  Sea- 
son $1200.  George  Wood- 
ward, North  American 
Building,  Philadelphia. 


CAMDEN,  MAINE.  Send  for  our  il- 
lustrated catalog  descriptive  of  Camden. 
Cottages  to  rent  or  for  sale.  George  E. 
Allen,  Real  Estate,  Camden,  Maine. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  cottage  on  outskirts 
of  village.  Trees,  river,  25  acres,  near 
mountains,  lakes,  fishing.  Rent  or  sale. 
E.  P.  MOORE  North  Anson,  Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Situated  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  his- 
toric Cambridge,  mid-way  between  Long- 
fellow House  and  the  College  Yard,  an 
attractive,  modern,  convenient  house  to  let 
for  summer  months  or  longer.  Electricity, 
new  hot  water  heater,  up  to  date  bath  room 
just  finished,  paint  and  papers  fresh,  com- 
pletely furnished,  5  airy  bed-rooms,  cool 
shady  porches  and  yard.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunity. 5059  SURVEY. 

VERMONT 


\7*»irnr»r»f  On  a  beautiful  lake, 
V  CrillUlll  furni9hed  bungalow 
and  cottage.  Piped  spring  water  from 
mountain.  Two  garages.  View,  peace, 
quiet,  recreative.  Address  68  \Vestland 
Avenue.  Suite  4.  Boston,  Mass 


JklfT      AIRV    fnear    Harmon-l     A    new    colony    for    artists   and    radicals.     54    minutes 
1V1  1  .    f\lf\.  I  on -Hudson.]     from     Grand     Central     Station;      frequent     expresses. 

Property  1  1-2  miles  to  Croton  Lake,  1  4-10  miles  to  Croton  station,  2  miles  to  Harmon  sta- 
tion, three  miles  to  beach  (one  mile  from  station).  1-4  acre  of  high,  dry  and  well-wooded 
land — equal  to  four  city  lots  of  25  x  100  feet,  each — $250  to  $400.  With  improvements 
(water,  road  and  electric  light),  $525  to  $575.  Address  Harry  Kelly,  No.  70  Fifth  Ave., 
Room  411,  for  circular.  Office  hours  2:30  to  6  P.  M.  daily  except  Saturdays.  Saturday  1 
A.  M.  to  1:30  P.  M. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF   SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAQU  E— President,  Margaret 
Banger  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receiTe  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president:  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Blclg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America,"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Llta  Bane,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIBTY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  juitice.  Its  official  organ  i»  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  «ecretary  and  editor. 
(12-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Prank 
J.  Osborne,  exec.  »ec'y;  37»  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publicatlop  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
due»,  J5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  SeTenth  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  tfce  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  agate  st  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  Boclal-hyglene  programs.  Annual  membership 
due*  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  O.  Carstens, 
director.  18»  B.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  metbeds  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
order*  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  clrlc  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher.  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Organized  In  1»08;  20  constituent  'Protestant  national 
women's  mission  boards.  Florence  E.  Qulnlan,  exec.  «ec'y.  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  Service  for 
College  Students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  exec,  supervisor. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  106  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice   and   Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living  in  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  in  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business. 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman1'  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  B.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  Bound 
methods  In  thli  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
•ervices;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Crafty,  general  secretary,  «00  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Stork  City. 
Thla  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  In  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A-'»  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarlei 
at  work  In  4$  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
•ec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  law»  and  administration ; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  12,  $5,  $10.  J25  and  H»»; 
Include*  monthly  bulletin  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION.  INC.  (est.  1912, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (teL  Chelsea  8774)  Pro- 
motes as  Its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides  and  insignia 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  I 
Prescott,  Treas.;  hCarles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

rLH  ™mATI°5AL.,C,OMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  INC.- 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  diector;  Dr 
Clarence  J.  D  Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  Inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  13.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  ef  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925  Proceedings  are  sent  free  ef  charge  to  all  member* 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

N,AT'°_NAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
—samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  Tork  State  Com 
mlttee. 

T£«F«£A.TION.AU  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA-4l47 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1  540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  '388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey  Cleve- 
land'  2"  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board: 
John  R.  Mott.  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN.— 2109  Broadway 
r»ew  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger. 
ex.  sec  y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 798  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman,  p'or  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work— Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non -sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
promotion  ef  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  36  nation*! 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president;  Dr.  Llnsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and: 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  eommittees  of  white  and1 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  to 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 815  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;. 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— To   secure   r«iv- 
n   for  all.     C.   G.   Hoag.   sec'y.   1417   Loc-.  :lad«l- 

Membership.   $2.W.  entitles  to  quarterly   P.  R.   Review 

RUSSELL  SASE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Lirteg 
O»»dlOoc«— John  M.  Glenn.  dJr.;  13*  E.  ttnd  St.,  X«w  York.  De- 
•Brttienta:  Charity  Organization.  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies. 
TfpiiiJ.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
•tcklblt*.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
te  ta*  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
bcpvrtaat  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TU9KEOEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Teatfe;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  th« 
00ntn;  famishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
•f  toe  Tnsiegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prta.;  War- 
ren L<*gan,  treas. ;  A.  L,  Holsey.  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  3CO- 
ter.  Jr.,  sec'y;  478  West  2«h  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
•ducatlon. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK   LOESER   & 

484  Fulton  Street 

CO. 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets 

New 

York 

Electric   Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQU1ST,    Inc. 

SOI    Fifth    Avenue                                                 New   York 

City 

EMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT.    CIRCULA- 
TION     ETC,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF     CONGRESS     OF 
ALGLST  24.   1912,  of  the  Surrey  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York. 
V    i..  for  April  1,   1925. 
f   New    York,       I  M 
mtomtj  of  New  York,     I 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
••Ksaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
•coord ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  be  is  the  business  •issci  i  of  The 
•DXTZT.  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
matt  ttilrnifiit  of  tbe  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
•nutation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
•bore  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
•11,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  mnjging  editor, 
ffd  hnsinns  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19 
•net.  New  York  City;  Editor,  Pan]  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
Work  City;  Managing  Editor,  Geddes  Smith,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
••y:  "urTH  Managers,  Arthur  KeQogg,  John  D.  Kenderdiae,  112  East 
-et.  New  York  City. 

at  the  owner  is:      (If  tbe  publication  is   owned   by  an   individual 

•is  name  and  address,  or  if   owsed   by  more  than  one  individual  die  name 

•ki  address  of  each,  should  be  given   below;  if  die  publication  is  owned 

(y  a  corporation  the  name  of  tbe  corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses 

tbe   stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cejit  or   uime  of   the  total 

••swat  of  stock  should  be  given.)      Survey  Associates,   Inc.,    112    East    19 

Street.    New    York    City,   a   noa-comroercial  corporation   under   the  laws    «f 

•w   York   with   over    1,600   members.      It   has  no   stocks    or 

•was.     rmidml.  Robert  W.  deforest.  30  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 

•r«  Pn  siili  ill  i.    Jnliac     W.     Mack,     1224      Woohrorth      Bldg.     New     York 

B.    Y  ±rit     Macy,     "Chilmark,"    Scarborough  on-Hndson.     N.    Y.; 

•ecretary,     Ann    R.     Brenner.     112    East    19    Street,    New    York.     N.     Y.; 

ist   19   Street,   New    York.   N.    Y. 

-at  the  known  hnsjHhnldcrs,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 

•wring  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  summit  of  bonds,  mortgages, 

V  other  sec «r aits  are:    «'If  there  arc  none,   so  state.)      None. 

•  4.      llut  tne  lw v   paragraphs  syrt  aoove,  giving  toe  names  of  tne  own* 

^f,  stockholders,  sad   secuiUy    holders,   if  any,   contain   not   only  the  list 

^ff   stockDolQcrs   ADO    security    boldczv   AS    uicy    sppcir    npon    uic    ooolcs    ox 

de   '  tmnpmuy    bat   also,    in   cases  where  tbe   stockholder    or   security   holder 

^•pett*  upon  the  books  of  the  company  >s  trostee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 

-I'll*   tbe  ""-T1***1  ox  tbe  person  oc  corporvtzon  for  WDOSB  sncs  trustee  xs 

^ncmg  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief,  as  to  the  circumstances  sad 
^HCnans  coder  which  stoeknolders  sad  stcmUi  holders  who  do  not 
•ppear  upon  the  books  of  the  <  m»|ani  as  U  mites,  hold  stock  and  securities 
IK  a  nss»ilj  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  tfrist  affiant  has 
••  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
Kjr  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  tbe  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG. 

Business    Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  sabserfted  before  me  this  I'm  dav  of  March  1925. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN. 

'  or   Deeds.  C'  tr  of  ?iev    i  OIK. 
New   York   Coonty    Qerk-s   No.    148;    New 
York    County   Register's    No.    26032. 
My    r~" •"'"-••—   Expires  May  20.   1S2&. 


Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

writes 

"CHRISTIAN  WORK  seems  to  me  to  be 
among  the  two  or  three  weekly  religious  jour- 
nals in  this  country  that  have  real  significance. 
I  have  read  it  week  after  week  for  a  long  while 
and  this  last  year,  in  particular,  have  been  read- 
ing it  with  increasing  interest  and  appreciation. 
Its  candor,  its  reverence,  its  progressiveness,  its 
attitude  on  social  and  international  questions 
seem  to  me  thoroughly  commendable,  and  I 
hope  that  it  may  have  an  increasingly  successful 
future." 

You  will  find  in 
CHRISTIAN  WORK 

Unfettered  editorial  treatment  of  the  re- 
ligious problems  of  our  generation. 

o 

One  sermon  a  week  selected  from  the  best 
available  in  the  English-speaking  world. 


A  forum  for  the  full  and  free  discussion  of 
both  sides  of  religious  questions.  Fifteen  great 
debates  in  1925. 


Critical    review*    and    recommendations    of 
the  best  books. 


Dr.   Cadman's   Radio  Question  Box. 
«s> 

A   dollar  will   bring  you   twelve  issues. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK 

A  Religious  Weekly  Review 

70  Fifth   Avenue  New  York   City 


CHRISTIAN  WORK, 

70    Fifth  Avenue,    New  York   City. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  name  for  a  trial  subscription.  Here 
is   my   dollar  to   pay   for   the   next   twelve   issues. 

Name     


Street  and  No. 


P.    O. 


State 
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TO 

EXECUTIVES  AND  BOARDS 

OF 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS,  WELFARE 

FEDERATIONS    AND    COUNCILS 

OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


JOHN  R.  SHILLADY  AND  ROBERT  STUART 

Announce  their  Association  in 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

SERVICE 

SERVICES  ARE  OFFERED 

1.  For  Administrative  and  Field  Studies  of  Social  Organizations 
and  Community  Problems  and  Programs 

2.  In  Financial  and  Membership  Campaigns 

3.  As  Counsel  to  Social  Organizations  in  General  or  for  Specific 
Services 

4.  For  Technical  Services  in  Management  and  on  Programs 

Trained  Staff  Associates,  Consultants  and  Service  Associates  will  undertake 
regular  or  occasional  service  to  Social  and  Community  Organizations, 
covering  programs,  management,  personnel,  accounting,  training,  educational  ac- 
tivities, publicity  and  improvements  in  administration  or  procedure,  on  an  annual 
or  specific  service  basis.  Reports  will  be  confidential  and  will  be  made  to  clients 
only. 

Service  available  immediately  in  financial  and  membership  campaigns.  Other 
services  available  from  September  15,  1925. 

SHILLADY  &  STUART, 

Social   Organization  Service 

1009  Grand  Central  Terminal  Telephone 

(Lexington  Avenue  at  45th  Street)  Murray  Hill 

NEW  YORK  CITY  7396 


$  5.OO  a  Year 


Where  is  the 

man  with  the  hod? 

When  you  pass  the  next  tall  building  under 
construction,  watch  the  hoist  run  by  an 
electric  motor. 


Victors  made  by  the 
.jeneral  Electric  Com- 
pany will  carry  men 
and  materials  overthe 
ocean,  or  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  building. 
They  will  do  your  wash- 
ing, your  sweeping  and 
your  sewing.  Almost 
every  day,  a  new  use  is 
found  for  them. 


Compare  the  work,  and  the  wages  earned  by 
the  skilled  man  who  runs  the  hoist,  with  the 
old-fashioned  painful  methods,  and  the  dollar 
daily  wage. 

Each  generation  provides  better  work  for  men 
to  do. 


GENERAL  EL 
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You  Can  Help  Build  the  Future 

Garden  Cities  of  America 

Participate  in 

City  Housing  Corporation 


The  first  Block  at  Sunnysidt,  Long  Island  City.     Fifteen  Minutes  from  ^znd  Street,  Manhattan,  by 
y.  fare.      Garden   Homes  for  one   thousand   families.      Sold  —  not    rented  —  at    $10    per    room    Per 


onth. 


CITY  Housing  Corporation 
is  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration with  ideals  of  better 
housing,  organized  to  build  bet- 
ter homes  and  communities.  Its 
dividends  are  limited  to  6% 
per  annum. 

City  Housing  Corporation  has 
adopted  the  limited  dividend 
method  of  financing — the  only 
effective  means  for  providing 
jood  housing  for  families  of 
moderate  income  standards. 
City  Housing  Corporation  has 
enlisted  the  most  capable  real 
estate  experts,  architects  and 
town-planning  authorities  to 


City  Housing  Corporation  in 
less  than  a  year  has  demonstrat- 
ed through  its  first  development 
at  Sunnyside,  Long  Island  City, 
the  social  value  and  business 
safety  of  garden  communities. 
City  Housing  Corporation  has 
enlisted  the  support  among  the 
public  of  many  thoughtful  men 
and  women  who  have  been  glad 
to  invest  in  a  safe  business  en- 
terprise and  to  accept  a  return 
limited  to  six  per 
cent  so  as  to  parti-  | 
cipate  in  the  most 
notable  housing 
movement  in 
twenty-five  years. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Alexander  M.  Bing,  fresident 


John    G.   Agar 
M™.  F.  D.  Rooserelt 
Thoma*  C.  PCUMIBJ 
Richard   T.   Ely 
V.  BTcrh  Mao 
Herbert   PmnMK 
Robert  E.   Simon 


Felii    Adler 

Leo  S.  Bing 

Douglas    L.    Ellimar 

Frank  Lord 

John   Martin 

Mr*.  J.  M.  Proskaaer 


Clarence    S.    Stein    and    Henry    Wright, 
Architects 


carry  on  its  plans. 

City  Housing  Corporation  is  paving  the 
n-ay  for  the  Garden  City  in  America. 

CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

A  Limited  Dividend  Company — 

Organized  to  ^Build  '•Better  Homes  and  Communities 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Authorized  Capital,  $2,000,000 


\ 


CITY  HOUSING  CORPORATION, 
517  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

D  I  hereby  subscribe  to shares  »f  City 

Housing    Corporation    Cumulative    Common    Stock,    par 
value  $100  and, — 

D  Enclose   Check   In  Full   Payment 

or  D  Will  Send  You  Check  On   (date) 

or  Q  Please  send  me  full  information  about  City   Hous- 
ing Corporation. 


I 


Name 
Street 
City  . 
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What  they  say  of  the 
Harlem  Number 


". . . .  one  of  the  few  fine  things  of  the  year." — 
PAUL  GREEN,  The  Reviewer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

"A  real  service  to  both  peoples." — FLORINA  LASKER, 
department  of  immigrant  aid,  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

"My  congratulations  on  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
It  is  full  of  valuable  stuff." — H.  L.  MENCKEN,  editor 
The  American  Mercury. 

"I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
many  years  in  American  periodical  literature." — 
JULIAN  W.  MACK,  Judge  U.  S.  Circuit  Court. 

"The  Harlem  number  is  superb;  I  congratulate  you 
sincerely  on  this  picture  of  the  almost  unparalleled 
achievement  of  a  race." — J.  E.  SPINGARN,  New  York. 

"Accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  Harlem 
number. ...  a  human  document  of  great  value." — 
WILL  W.  ALEXANDER,  director  Commission  on  Inter- 
racial Cooperation,  Atlanta. 

"A  most  fertile,  meaty,  fascinating  magazine  it  is! 
You  have  done  a  number  worthy  of  its  subject."— 
WALDO  FRANK,  author  of  Holiday. 

"Admirably  done  and  consistently  well  written  from 
end  to  end  ...  a  swing  to  it  which  carries  the  reader 
right  through." — BRUNO  LASKER,  Conference  on  Chris- 
tian Way  of  Life. 

" It    seems    to    me    full    of    interesting     reading 

matter  and  will  probably  prove  very  helpful  to  the 
students  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Negro 
in  America." — MARY  COOKE  BRANCH  MUNFORD, 
Richmond,  Fa. 

"I  took  the  Survey  Graphic  home  last  night  and 
read  it  with  the  utmost  interest.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  achievements  in  real  editing  that  I 
have  ever  examined." — ALBERT  SHAW,  editor  The 
American  Review  of  Reviews. 

" I   was   delighted  ...    In    no   matter   what  field 

an  artist  labors,  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
serious  themes  America  offers  him  today  is  the  Negro." 
— J.  S.  STRIBLING,  author  of  Birthright. 

" In  contemporary  interest,  fundamental  treat- 
ment and  inherent  quality....  far  and  away  the  best 
number  you  ever  got  out." — HERBERT  ADOLPHUS 
MILLER,  former  chief  division  of  immigrant  heritages, 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

"Congratulations  on  the  Harlem  number.  The 
Graphic  surely  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  achievements  in  contemporary 
journalism." — FRANK  TANNENBAUM,  author  of  Darker 
Phases  of  the  South. 

•"Not  only  every  leader,  but  also  every  member  of 
the  colored  race  in  the  Southern  states,  will  do  well 
to  read  the  plain  statement  of  fact  about  conditions 
surrounding  that  race  in  New  York  as  presented  by 
Winthrop  D.  Lane  in  Survey  Graphic." — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 
"The  Harlem  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  seems  to  me 

amazing  performance.     I  have  read  it  with  delight 
am  carefully  preserving  it  among  my  most  valued 


American  documents." — CARL  VAN  DOREN,  literary 
editor  The  Century. 

" I   am  filing    [it]   with  my  cherished   papers  on 

the  Negro.     I  think  you  have  achieved  an  extraordinary 
range  in  this  brochure — with  its  exhibition  of  the  root 
and  branch   and   present   flower  of   Negro   culture."- 
JEAN    K.    MACKENZIE,  author    of  An   African    Trail. 

."The  effort  you  have  made  to  present  partially  the 
life  of  the  race  as  it  strikes  you  in  Harlem  is  commend- 
able. Your  motive  is  of  the  nature  that  will  bring 
about  the  better  understanding  that  the  world  needs." 
—MARCUS  GARVEY. 

" the    Harlem    issue   of   the    Survey   Graphic   is 

a  splendid  thing.  There  is  no  more  significant  tran- 
sition in  America  today  than  that  of  the  Negro  from 
the  position  of  an  awakening  chattel  to  that  of  full 
manhood,  economically,  politically,  socially  and  ar- 
tistically."—  CLEMENT  WOOD,  author  of  Nigger. 

"The  current  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  fact  and  philosophy  of  a  democratic 
America.  For  the  first  time  it  brings  together  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  new  Negro  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  poetry,  his  music,  his  gifts  of  temperament  and 
philosophy  and  character  toward  the  making  of  an 
American  democracy.  The  march  of  his  race  has 
hurdled  ages  of  the  world's  progress  in  half  a  cen- 
tury; he  stands  even  with  the  present." — The  Nation. 

"My  own  experience  with  native  Africans  in  Kenya 
made  me  feel  that  this  race  even  under  the  most  primi- 
tive conditions  possesses  a  very  rare  spiritual  quality, 
a  quality  which  may  well  act  as  a  leavening  influence 
on  much  that  is  barbaric  amongst  us  Teutons  ind 
Celts,  if  its  inheritors  can  once  find  a  refuge  (such  as 
seems  to  be  afforded  by  Harlem)  where  they  may,  at 
least,  be  safe  from  persecution  and  exploitation.  A 
number  like  this  one  of  The  Survey  could  hardly  fail, 
I  should  think,  to  inspire  this  long-suffering,  sweet- 
natured  people  to  make  even  further  efforts  toward 
development  and  emancipation." — LLEWELYN  POWYS, 
author  of  Black  Laughter. 

50  cents  a  copy;  3  copies  for  $1. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THE  Survey  opens  its  pages  this  month  to  the 
Regional  Planning  Association  of  America,  and  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  take  its  place  among  the  ex- 
hibits brought  together  for  the  International  Town. 
City  and  Regional  Planning  Conference  at  New  York. 
April  20-25. 

WERE  regional  planning  merely  a  future  hypo- 
thesis this  number  would  have  little  importance. 
But  Mr.  Mumford  shows  how  the  tide  of  population  is 
bringing  the  region  into  being,  whether  we  like  it  or 
no,  and  whether  we  plan  it  or  fail  to  do  so  (p.  130). 
The  author  of  The  Story  of  Utopias  and  Sticks  and 
Stones  is  not  himself  a  technician,  but  as  a  disciple  of 
Patrick  Geddes  and  a  close  student  of  architecture  and 
planning  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  ingratiating 
and  informing  interpreters  of  the  regional  planning 
idea.  He  has  collaborated  with  the  editors  in  prepar- 
ing the  issue  as  a  whole. 

WERE  regional  planning,  again,  merely  a  more 
agreeable  way  of  ordering  our  lives,  it  would 
hardly  justify  this  issue.  But  it  is  of  vital  significance: 
it  offers  a  way  out  of  what  otherwise  looks  like  an 
impasse — the  progressive  incapacity  of  the  great  city 
to  serve  economic  or  human  ends.  Mr.  Stein  traces 
the  city  breakdown  (p.  134).  A  leader  of  the  regional 
planners,  Mr.  S:ein  has  practiced  architecture,  has 
studied  housing  and  experimented  with  it  in  New  ^  ork. 
and  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Community  Planning  of  The  Ameri 
can  Institute  of  Architects  and  now  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional 
Planning  to  get  at  fundamental  facts. 


BUT  we  cannot  lightly  turn  from  the  great  dry  to 
a  more  rational  distribution  of  population.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  an  architect  whose  social  insight  is  well 
known  to  Survey  readers  through  his  Leaves  from  an 
Architect's  Diary  (published  at  intervals  during  1922) 
puts  his  finger  on  a  psychological  barrier  (p. 


FLAKING  cities  as  they  are,  and  taking  transporta- 
J-  tion  as  it  is,  both  habitual  attitudes,  may  bar  the 
way  to  real  progress.  Stuart  Chase  probes  into  the 
wastes  of  unplanned  transportation  (p.  143).  A  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  he  has  been  busy  at  industrial 
research  of  one  sort  or  another  since  1917 — with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Food  Administration, 
the  Technical  Alliance  and  now  the  Labor  Bureau ; 
his  first  book,  soon  to  appear,  will  be  called  The 
Challenge  of  Waste. 

WASTEFUL  cities,  wasteful  transportation,  un- 
planned regions — what  is  the  alternative?  Mr. 
Mumford  defines  regional  planning,  the  new  approach  to 
an  ordered  environment.  Then  Benton  MacKaye  applies 
the  idea,  broadly  at  first,  more  specifically  later,  to  the 
task  of  charting  the  "industrial  wilderness."  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye is  a  forester  and  regional  planner  who  has  tested 
his  technique  on  forests  and  public  domains  from  New 
England  to  the  Pacific  (p.  153). 

REGIONAL  planning  is  under  way  in  New  York 
state,  and  Governor  Smith,  the  first  state  exec- 
utive to  appoint  a  regional  planning  commission,  tells 
why  he  took  this  pioneer  step  (p.  158).  Regional  plan- 
ning wfll  be  possible  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  the 
imaginative  and  hard-headed  work  of  the  Giant  Power 
Commission;  Mr.  Bruere,  industrial  editor  of  The 
Survey,  points  out  in  terms  of  Pennsylvania  how  the 
distribution  of  giant  power  builds  the  framework  for 
planned  and  healthy  reg-'onal  development  (p.  161). 

HOW  planning,  common  counsel  and  reasonable  fore- 
thought can  bring  better  housing  within  reach  is 
told  by  Henry  Wright  (p.  165),  who  planned  parks, 
gardens  and  city  developments  in  St.  Louis  till  the  war, 
served  as  assistant  town  planner  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
found  his  business  "absorbed  in  land  speculation,"  and 
then  turned  to  the  east  where,  he  says,  the  problems 
of  the  next  generation  are  coming  to  a  head.  In  the 
intervals  of  commuting  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
York  he  is  developing  the  regional  planning  work  of 
the  New  York  State  Regional  Plan  Commission. 

PURNING  from  the  individual  house  to  the  planned 
JL  town,  regional  planning  draws  heavily  on  British 
experience  with  the  garden  city.  The  finance  director 
of  Welwyn  Garden  City,  executive  of  the  International 
Federation  for  Town  and  Country  Planning  and 
Garden  Cities,  and  author  of  The  Building  of  Satellite 
Towns.  Mr.  Purdom,  records  this  experience  briefly  and 
with  authority  (p.  169).  Mr.  Bing,  a  builder  who 
caps  great  commercial  success  with  a  sensitive  social 
outlook,  asks  and  answers  the  question  whether  we  can 
build  garden  cities  in  this  country  (p.  172). 

WHAT  sort  of  community,  taking  all  these  aspects 
into  account,  will  be  the  fruit  of  regional  plan- 
ning?   Joseph  K.  Hart,  educational  editor  of  The  Sur- 
vey, sketches  its  promise  for  two  generations  (p.  174). 


One  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings  by  Ezra  Winter  in  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

What  makes  New  Orleans  ?  The  Mississippi  Valley.  Planning  the  port  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  regional  planner  means  planning  the  valley.  Planning  any  great  city 
means  planning  its  sources — and  that  is  the  job  of  the  new  exploration  (page  153) 
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The  Regional  Community 


H  I S  :>  the  Regional  Plan  number  of  Survey 
Graphic.  It  owes  its  underlying  idea  to  a 
long-warded  Scot  whose  curiosity  would  not 
let  him  rest  until  from  his  Outlook  Tower 
in  Edinburgh  he  had  seen  clear  through  the 
pother  of  civilization  to  the  land  which  sus- 
tained it  and,  in  spite  of  human  fumbling,  controlled  it. 

This  number  has  been  written  by  a  group  of  insurgents 
who,  as  architects  and  planners,  builders  and  rebuilders, 
have  tried  to  remold  cities  in  conventional  ways  and,  find- 
ing the  task  a  labor  of  Sisyphus,  have  pinned  their  faith 
boldly  to  the  new  concept  of  the  Region.  One  of  them 
lives  in  a  Brooklyn  flat  and  writes  wistfully  of  Connecticut 
villages;  one  spends  his  best  hours  felling  trees  and  clear- 
ing mountain  trails ;  one  is  a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilder- 
-  of  the  city,  his  heart  in  the  crumbling  country  towns. 
jng  those  who  have  shaped  it  and  put  it  together  is 
a  man  who  clings  to  a  tiny  communal  patch  of  green  set 
in  the  midst  of  tenements;  a  woman  who  takes  her  swelter- 
ing way  twice  daily  beneath  the  length  of  Manhattan;  a 
man  who  gives  three  hours  a  day  to  journeying  between  his 
desk  and  a  crabapple  tree.  The  Regional  Plan  number, 
in  a  word,  has  been  made  by  people  who  are  loth  to  live 
fractional  lives  in  either  city  or  country — and  refuse  to 
admit  that  civilization  requires  of  them  perpetually  the 
sacrifices  they  must  make  today  to  reconcile  the  means  to 
live  with  a  way  of  living.  It  will  be  read  by  thousands 
who  share  their  discomfort  and  their  hope. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  decry  the  manifest  disabilities  of 
the  great  city  as  a  place  to  live  in,  or  to  ease  them  mo- 
mentarily by  the  patching  and  straightening  that  engrosses 
so  much  of  the  effort  of  the  city  planner.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
plaster  the  billboards  of  the  city  with  fervent  appeals  to 
Own  Your  Own  Home.  Back-to-the-land  campaigns  reckon 
neither  with  the  creeping  paralysis  which  threatens  our 
agricultural  communities  nor  with  the  anomalous  situation 
of  the  suburb — which  is  often  a  mere  castle  in  the  sand, 
swallowed  up  sooner  or  later  by  the  swelling  tide  of  city 
congestion.  Lewis  Mumford  gives  the  clue  to  genuine 
progress  in  Sticks  and  Stones: 

To  see  the  interdependence  of  city  and  country,  to  realize 
that  the  growth  and  concentration  of  one  is  associated  with 
the  depletion  and  impoverishment  of  the  other,  to  appreciate 


that  there  is  a  just  and  harmonious  balance  between  the  two 
— this  capacity  we  have  lacked.  Before  we  can  build  well  on 
any  scale  we  shall,  it  seems  to  me,  have  to  develop  an  art 
of  regional  planning,  an  art  which  will  relate  city  and  country- 
side in  a  new  pattern  from  that  which  was  the  blind  creation 
of  the  industrial  and  territorial  pioneer. 

Here  The  Survey  opens  its  pages  to  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association  of  America.  These  pioneer  planners  have 
watched  the  drift  of  population  and  gaged  the  promise  of 
its  shifting  currents.  (So  the  number,  which  like  a  region 
has  a  plan,  opens  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  these  lines  of  flow.) 
They  have  probed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  great  city 
which  we  accept  so  carelessly  as  the  capstone  of  civilization, 
and  have  found  the  foundations  crumbling.  (So  the  num- 
ber next  gives  space  to  a  group  of  articles  which  appraise  the 
performance  of  the  city,  its  psychology,  and  its  attendrnt 
hurly-burly  of  transportaton. )  Then  they  have  studied  with 
technical  precision  the  possibility  of  a  new  pattern  of  power, 
of  industrial  distribution,  of  housing  and  play,  of  the  inter- 
lock between  natural  resource  and  human  uses.  General- 
izing from  their  data,  they  have  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  this  issue  to  presenting,  facet  by  facet,  a  new  kind  of 
human  environment — the  regional  community.  They  define 
it ;  they  show  it  as  an  end  toward  which  New  York  with  its 
Regional  Plan  Commission  and  Pennsylvania  with  its  Giant 
Power  Survey  Board  are  already  moving ;  they  portray  it  as 
a  place  of  more  satisfying  homes,  as  a  place  where  children 
today  and  their  children  tomorrow  may  find  a  fuller  life. 

THIS  then  is  the  first  rounded  statement  in  magazine 
form  of  a  new  plan  of  relating  masses  of  population  to 
the  land.  This  plan  harks  back  to  the  robust  "geotechnics" 
of  Patrick  Geddes — and  through  the  summer  we  shall  pub- 
lish a  series  of  brilliant  articles  from  the  pen  of  this  seer  of 
cities.  The  plan  is  closely  linked  in  spirit  and  practice  with 
the  garden  cities  of  England,  whose  founder,  Ebenezer 
Howard,  is  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  Conference  on 
Town,  City  and  Regional  Planning;  it  has  frequently  been 
dealt  with,  since  the  war,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects;  it  binds  up  the  common  hopes  of 
scattered  planners  in  many  dries.  Here  it  is  newly  set  down 
in  broad  outline  for  what  it  is  worth — tentative  as  it  must 
be,  prophetic  rather  than  descriptive,  yet  full  of  exhilarating 
promise. 
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The  Fourth  Migration 


By  LEWIS  MUMFORD 


IN  a  period  of  flow,  men  have  the  opportunity 
to  remold  themselves  and  their  institutions. 
The  great  migrations  that  swept  over  Eu- 
rope in  the  past;  the  migrations  that  surged 
past    the    water-boundaries    of    Europe    and 
crawled    through   the   formidable  American 
wilderness — these    great    tides    of    population,    which    un- 
loosed all  the  old  bonds,  have  presented  such  an  opportunity. 
To  some  of  us  it  seems  that  in  America  we  are  in  the  midst 
of   another  such   tidal   movement   of  population — and    for 
convenience,  we  have  called  it  the  Fourth  Migration. 

Historically,  there  are  two  Americas:  the  America  of  the 
settlement  and  the  America  of  the  migrations.  The  first 
America  consists  of  the  communities  that  were  planted  on 
the  seaboard  and  up  the  river  valleys  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  By  1850  these  communities  had 
achieved  their  maximum  development ;  they  had  worked 
out  a  well-rounded  industrial  and  agricultural  life,  based 
upon  the  fullest  use  of  their  regional  resources  through  the 
water-wheel,  mill  and  farm  and  they  had  created  that  fine 
provincial  culture,  humbly  represented  in  the  schools,  uni- 
versities, lyceums  and  churches,  which  came  to  a  full  ef- 
florescence in  the  scholarship  of  Motley,  Prescott,  Park- 
man  and  Marsh,  and  in  the  literature  of  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Melville,  Whitman  and  Poe. 

The  second  America  is  the  America  of  the  migrations; 
the  first  migration  that  cleared  the  land  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  opened  the  continent,  the  work  of  the  land 
pioneer;  the  second  migration,  that  worked  over  this  fabric 
a  new  pattern  of  factories,  railroads,  and  dingy  industrial 
towns,  the  bequest  of  the  industrial  pioneer;  and  finally — 
and  this  brings  us  down  to  the  present  period — there  is  the 
America  of  the  third  migration,  the  flow  of  men  and  ma- 
terials into  our  financial  centers,  the  cities  where  buildings 
and  profits  leap  upward  in  riotous  pyramids.  These  three 
migrations  have  covered  the  continent  and  knitted  together 
its  present  framework;  and  our  efforts  to  promote  social 
welfare,  to  "make  crooked  cities  straight,"  and  to  conduct 
industries  efficiently  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  no- 
tion that  this  framework  is  complete  and  satisfactory — and 
final. 

But  the  mold  of  America  has  not  been  set:  we  are  again 
in  another  period  of  flow,  caused  like  the  flows  of  the  past 
by  new  industrial  methods,  new  wants  and  necessities,  and 
new  ideals  of  life,  and  we  have  before  us  the  great  adven- 
ture of  working  out  a  new  pattern  so  that  the  fourth  migra- 
tion will  give  to  the  whole  continent  that  stable,  well-bal- 
anced, settled,  cultivated  life  which  grew  out  of  its  provin- 
cial settlement.  We  can  hinder  this  tidal  change  and  rob 
ourselves  of  its  potential  benefits  by  adjusting  our  plans  to 


the  forces  that  were  dominant  in  the  recent  past ;  or  we  can 
remold  our  plans  and  guide  our  actions  in  terms  of  a  more 
desirable  future.  This  alternative  goes  down  to  the  very 
roots  of  social  philosophy.  John  Dewey  has  implicitly  warn- 
ed us  of  the  fallacy  of  the  first  attitude ;  for  in  dealing  with 
social  facts  that  lie  in  the  future,  our  hypothesis  and  our 
working  plan  are  among  the  elements  that  determine  the 
outcome.  The  sheaf  of  articles  presented  in  this  issue  un- 
covers a  new  set  of  facts  and  presents  a  fresh  set  of  alterna- 
tives, which  seek  not  to  create  the  Fourth  Migration — that 
is  already  under  way — but  to  guide  it  into  positive  and  fruit- 
ful channels. 

In  order  to  put  the  Fourth  Migration  in  perspective,  let 
us  consider  briefly  the  three  great  movements  of  population 
which  every  civilization  in  Europe  has  experienced  at  some 
time  in  its  history.  In  America  this  experience  was  crowded 
into  the  short  space  of  a  little  more  than  a  century;  and 
these  three  movements  had  certain  peculiar  characteristics 
which  left  their  mark  on  our  landscape  and  our  life. 

THE  first  migration  was  the  clearing  of  the  continent; 
and  its  symbol  was  the  covered  wagon.  Before  the 
Revolutionary  War  America  was  in  reality  a  fringe  of  Eu- 
rope: here  was  a  Biblical  "city  of  refuge,"  there  a  penal 
colony,  and  in  another  place  an  experimental  society.  From 
the  close  of  the  war  the  colonists  found  themselves  bound 
by  an  unprecedented  urge  to  take  possession  of  the  contin- 
ent ;  and  the  history  of  the  pioneers  is  the  history  of  restless 
men  who  burned  the  forests  of  the  Mohawk  valley  in  order 
to  plant  farms,  who  shifted  into  the  soft  glacial  deposits 
of  Ohio  in  order  to  cleave  their  plows  through  its  rich  soil ; 
men  who  grabbed  wheat  land  and  skinned  it,  who  grabbed 
urban  sites  and  "turned  them  over";  who  staked  out  rail- 
way lines,  sometimes  strategically,  like  the  Lehigh,  and 
sometimes  stupidly,  like  the  Erie,  in  a  mad  scramble  to 
cover  the  continent. 

During  the  period  from  1790  to  1890,  when  almost  the 
last  good  free  lands  were  disposed  of,  the  farmers  and  wood- 
men and  miners  of  the  country  lived  symbolically,  if  not 
actually,  in  the  covered  wagon.  The  little  communities  that 
clustered  about  the  mine  or  the  railway  station  were  towns 
and  villages  only  by  courtesy  of  the  census  taker:  they  lack- 
ed the  traditional  resources  of  a  common  life — their  games, 
their  religious  revivals,  their  intellectual  stimuli,  were  all 
of  the  crudest.  Pleasure  never  interfered  with  the  "busi- 
ness" of  the  early  pioneer;  because  business  was  his 
pleasure.  The  gospel  of  work  needed  no  Carlyle  for  preach- 
er in  pioneer  America. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  first  migration  might  have  been 
made  soberly;  that  there  might  have  been  a  consistent  pros- 
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peering  for  good  sites,  an  at- 
tempt to  sort  out  the  new- 
comers by  directing  them  to 
the  type  of  land  and  commun- 
ity they  needed,  and  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  stable  farming 
and  a  sound  exploitation  of 
resources.  The  "necessity" 
for  opening  the  continent  was 
largely  mythical:  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  rationalization 
of  the  land-hungry  European. 
-All  these  better  methods  were, 
perhaps,  conceivable;  but  as 
things  stood,  they  didn't  come 
to  pass;  and  ever  since  1890 
we  have  been  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disorderly  first  mi- 
gration :  the  butchered  forests ; 
farms  gone  to  ruin  or  into  a 
ruinous  system  of  tenantry; 
villages  so  sterile  that  they 
drive  all  their  ambitious  or 
sensitive  young  people  to  the 
big  towns.  The  conservation 
movement  is  a  belated  attempt 
to  repair  the  evils  of  the  first 
migration,  and  to  use  the  land 
and  its  resources  with  some 

respect  to  their  permanent  pro-       

ductive    capacity.       Its    chief 

weakness  is  that,  in  protest  against  our  misuse  of  the  remain- 
ing resources  it  tends  to  be  negative,  and  is  only  beginning 
to  develop  a  consistent  regional  program  for  their  proper 
social  use  and  development.  As  conservation  passes  out  of 
this  negative  state,  it  tends  to  find  common  cause  with  the 
rural  side  of  regional  planning.  But  this  is  to  anticipate. 

THE  second  great  flow  of  population  in  America  was 
from  the  countryside  and  from  foreign  countries  into 
the  factory  town ;  the  covered  wagon  gives  way  to  the  iron 
horse.  Up  to  1820  the  chief  concentration  of  people  had 
been  in  the  trading  centers  of  the  seaboard  and  the  river 
junctures.  With  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  factories 
were  erected  in  places  where  power,  as  in  the  milltowns  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  factory  hands,  as  in  the  seaports,  seemed 
most  available.  Cleveland  in  1820,  Columbus  in  1830  and 
Chicago  in  1840,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  all  the  industrial 
towns  in  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  Civil  War,  tell  a 
graphic  tale  of  the  westward  march  of  men  and  manufac- 
tures. 

The  conditions  that  determined  this  flow  of  population 
were  narrowly  industrial:  a  city  was  considered  solely  as 
a  place  of  work  and  business  opportunity.  That  children 
need  a  chance  to  play  and  grow,  that  families  need  decent 
shelter  and  privacy  and  a  few  amenities,  that  learning  and 
culture  are  worth  encouraging  for  their  own  sake — these 
things  were  too  often  forgotten  and  ignored  by  the  men 
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who  fostered  the  new  indus- 
trialism. The  result  is  fami- 
liar, and  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  with  more  than  10,000 
people  and  a  working  popula- 
tion which  will  not  serve  for 
example.  Homes  blocked  and 
crowded  by  factories ;  rivers 
polluted ;  factories  and  rail- 
way yards  seizing  sites  that 
should  have  been  preserved 
for  recreation ;  inadequate 
homes,  thrown  together  any- 
how, for  sale  anyhow,  inhabit- 
ed anyhow.  The  result  was 
called  prosperity  in  the  census 
reports,  but  that  was  because 
no  one  tried  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  private  gains  and 
the  social  losses. 

To  offset  the  depletions  and 
dilapidations  of  the  second  mi- 
gration, a  special  kind  of  "con- 
servation" was  instituted.  The 
housing  movement  began  in 
New  York  when  a  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  discov- 
ered that  vice,  crime  and  dis- 
ease were  largely  by-products 
of  an  impoverished  and  con- 
g  e  s  t  e  d  environment.  City 

planning  came  later.  Meanwhile  in  every  industrial  center 
remedial  agencies  from  soup  kitchens  to  building  and 
loan  associations,  from  social  settlements  to  employment 
bureaus,  have  been  endeavoring  to  supply,  partly  from  pri- 
vate means,  the  necessary  facilities  for  living  and  enjoyment 
that  were  left  out  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustrial town. 

On  certain  sides  the  deficit  has  been  terrific;  scarcely 
any  large  town  founded  before  1880  has  attempted  to  house 
the  whole  community  with  a  respectable  minimum  of  light, 
air,  garden  space  and  playgrounds,  to  say  nothing  of  parks 
and  access  to  open  country;  and  although  a  great  part  of 
mechanical  industry  is  burdened  with  overproductivity— 
which  it  recovers  from  by  periodic  shutdowns  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  workers — it  waited  the  suggestion  of  Peter 
Kropotkin,  and  the  technical  innovations  of  Henry  Ford, 
actually  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  environment  in  which 
industrial  idleness  might  be  bridged  over  by  a  certain  sus- 
taining minimum  of  agricultural  labor.  In  short,  if  the 
first  migration  denuded  the  country  of  its  natural  resources, 
the  second  migration  ruthlessly  cut  down  and  ignored  its 
human  resources.  This,  too,  is  the  history  of  a  wasted 
opportunity.  With  every  chance  to  begin  afresh,  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  America  reproduced — if  we  ignore 
a  few  isolated  villages — all  the  bad  characteristics  of  indus- 
trialism in  Europe.  Dickens'  Coketown  duplicated  itself 
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in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Newark,  Bridgeport,  or 
where  you  please. 

THE  magnet  of  the  third  migration  was  the  financial 
center.  As  the  industrial  system  developed  in  Ameri- 
ca productive  effort  came  to  take  second  place  to  financial 
direction,  and  in  the  great  consolidations  of  industry  that 
began  in  the  'eighties,  in  the  growth  of  banking  and  in- 
surance facilities  in  the  'nineties,  and  in  the  development  of 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  national  market, 
that  got  under  way  in  the  present  century,  the  sales  and 
promotion  departments  have  absorbed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  large  part  of  the  population. 

The  greatest  concentration  in  all  these  departments  took 
place,  of  course,  in  New  York,  whose  overseas  connections 
put  it  into  a  peculiarly  strategic  position ;  but  within  the 
past  generation  a  similar  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  regional  sub-metropolises,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  twelve 
cities  which  now  have  a  nominal  population  of  over  500,000 
and  in  most  cases  an  actual  population,  when  suburban  areas 
are  considered,  of  over  a  million.  With  the  exception  of 
New  York,  which  controls  very  largely  the  journalism, 
banking,  insurance  and  advertising  of  the  whole  country, 
and  of  Chicago,  which  operates  similarly  in  the  middle 
west,  these  sub-metropolises — as  a  glance  at  their  position 
will  show — are  really  regional  centers  whose  natural  growth 
has  received  an  additional  stimulus  from  these  peculiar 
financial  opportunities. 

The  third  migration  has  resulted  in  a  steady  drain  of 
goods,  people  and  pecuniary  resources  from  the  industrial 
towns  and  villages  of  the  earlier  migrations,  and  along  with 
it  the  new  sub-metropolises  have  acquired  cultural  resources 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  has  lacked,  or  has  achieved 
only  tardily.  The  art  museums,  libraries,  universities,  re- 
search institutions,  and  theaters  were  at  first  monopolized 
by  the  older  cities  of  the  seaboard ;  and  it  has  been  only  with 
great  effort  that  the  sub-metropolises,  with  their  original 
industrial  base,  have  begun  to  equalize  the  financial  ad- 
vantages of  New  York.  As  it  is,  no  one  can  do  first  rate 
scholarly  research  in  many  lines  without  going  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago;  and  by  the  same 
token,  it  is  New  York  that  monopolizes  the  theaters  and 
sends  out  road-companies  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  as 
Dives  might  scatter  the  crumbs  from  his  table. 

When  we  speak  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  third  migra- 
tion, it  is  important  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
economic  basis  of  that  migration  and  its  cultural  by-product. 
So  far  from  looking  for  the  growth  of  regional  centers  of 
culture  to  cease,  we  should  perhaps  count  upon  its  increas- 
ing as  soon  as  the  social  and  economic  disadvantages  of  ex- 
cessive concentration  are  done  away  with. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be  noticed  about  the 
first  three  migrations.  The  first  is  that  the  movement  of 
population  is  not  from  farm-village,  to  industrial  town, 
to  financial  metropolis:  the  migrations  rather  come  as  suc- 
cessive waves,  and  while  one  wave  recedes  as  the  next  comes 
foaming  in,  the  first  nevertheless  persists  and  mingles  with 
the  second  as  an  undertow.  The  present  migration  to  the 
fruit  farming  and  dry  farming  areas,  or  the  new  migration 
to  the  reclaimed  swamps,  marks  the  continuance  of  the  first 
migration.  Each  migration  represents  a  particular  type  of 
economic  and  social  effort :  the  life  that  Daniel  Boone  sought 
is  a  different  life  from  that  a  Wall  Street  broker  or  advertis- 
ing man  thinks  desirable.  The  first  migration  sought  land : 


the  second  industrial  production;  the  third,  financial  direc- 
tion and  culture;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these  types 
of  effort  and  occupation  is  needed  for  a  stable,  all-round 
community.  Only  here  and  there  have  we  even  fitfully  at- 
tempted to  utilize  the  land  intelligently,  relate  industry  to 
power,  resources  and  market,  and  provide  an  adequate 
"human  plant"  for  the  community  at  large.  To  effect  this 
union  is  the  task  of  the  fourth  migration. 

WHAT,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  fourtli  migration? 
Its  basis  is  the  technological  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years — a  revolution  which 
has  made  the  existing  layout  of  cities  and  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  population  out  of  square  with  our  new  oppor- 
tunities. The  first  change  is  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
transportation:  the  railroad  line  is  no  longer  the  sole  means 
of  rapid  transportation.  The  automobile  has  brought  goods 
and  markets  together,  not  linearly,  as  the  railroads  tend  to 
do,  but  areally;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  ground  untouched 
by  the  railroad  has  been  made  accessible  to  the  automobile. 
Chain  stores  have  been  quick  to  grasp  the  advantages  of 
covering  territory  in  this  fashion,  and  the  truck  that  makes 
its  rounds  through  the  small  villages  and  towns  receives 
the  current  surplus  of  eggs  and  butter,  for  distribution  be- 
yond the  local  market  area. 

Similarly,  the  automobile  has  increased  the  radius  of  the 
school  and  the  library  service,  and  it  has  likewise  provided 
a  basis  for  a  system  of  direct  marketing  which  now  exists, 
unfortunately,  only  for  summer-communities,  but  which 
could,  were  summer-communities  made  permanent,  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  year  round  supply  of  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
poultry  and  garden  produce.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  summer-community  has  assured  the  farmer  of  a 
stable  income  which  his  remoter  metropolitan  markets  did 
not  assure  him.  The  railroad,  moreover,  tends  to  concen- 
trate population  near  its  lines;  and  there  are  city  planners 
who,  thinking  in  terms  of  the  railway  era,  look  forward 
to  a  complete  consolidation  of  population  in  the  seaboard 
and  lake  areas,  along  these  lines.  The  railroads  themselves 
have  done  what  they  could  to  promote  this  concentration 
by  subsidizing  a  large  commuting  population,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  non-commuting  traffic. 

Mark  the  contrasting  type  of  development  brought  in  by 
the  automobile.  The  motor  road  does  not  depend  upon 
concentration  of  population  for  its  upkeep;  indeed,  instead 
of  concentrating  on  main  highways  or  trunklines,  the  motor 
highway  system  is  best  kept  up,  without  heavy  wear  and 
tear  on  one  hand  or  practical  disuse  on  the  other,  by  spread- 
ing the  load  of  traffic  and  taxes.  The  tendency  of  the  auto- 
mobile, in  other  words,  is  within  limits  to  disperse  popula- 
tion rather  than  to  concentrate  it;  and  any  projects  which 
may  be  put  forward  for  concentrating  people  in  Greater- 
City  areas  blindly  run  against  the  opportunities  the  auto- 
mobile opens  out.  Whether  the  airplane  will  work  centri- 
fugally  or  centripetally  it  is  hard  at  the  moment  to  tell: 
at  present,  with  the  volume  of  traffic  slight,  aviation  has 
tended  to  develop  air-lanes;  but  if  the  volume  increases  an 
aerial  network,  less  bound  to  linear  movements  than  even 
the  automobile,  seems  at  least  a  likelihood. 

The  second  factor  which  bears  upon  the  new  layout  of 
population  is  our  new  means  of  communication.  The  set 
towards  urban  concentration  in  industry  and  social  life  dates 
before  the  days  of  the  telephone,  when  all  personal  contacts 
had  to  be  made  on  the  spot.  Today  the  spot  can  be  any  point 
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in  a  large  area — in  theo- 
ry the  whole  United 
States,  in  practice  the 
ten  cent  call  zone — and 
still  the  contact  can  be 
effective  and  personal. 
In  certain  lines,  where 
the  bargaining  between 
buyer  and  seller  is  still 
intimate,  face  -  to  -  face 
meeting  is  a  necessity ; 
but  this  concerns  the 
business  end  of  produc- 
tion more  than  the 
factory  end,  and  a 
great  many  factories, 
which  are  now  on  the 
periphery  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Philadel- 
phia, might  with  equal 
success  be  conducted  at 
any  point  in  a  much 
wider  region,  even  if  the 
eventual  market  for  the 
product  were  concen- 
trated. The  telegraph 
symbolically  follows  the 
railroad ;  the  telephone, 
with  kindred  symbolism, 
follows  the  motor  high- 
way. So  much  for  the  business  end  of  communication. 

Socially,  the  popularization  of  the  radio  has  made  concen- 
tration even  more  obsolete,  for  today  the  songs,  the  news, 
the  gossip  and  the  speeches,  which  were  once  available 
only  by  taking  a  journey  and  sitting  in  a  hall,  are  now  in- 
creasingly the  property  of  anyone  who  possesses  a  radio  outfit; 
and  the  remote  countryman  is  just  as  near  the  events  and 
amusements  which  many  people  regard  as  the  indispensable 
benefits  of  the  big  city,  as  the  flat-dwellers  of  the  Bronx 
or  the  rabbit-hutch  dwellers  of  Philadelphia.  In  other 
words,  the  radio  is  potentially  a  distributive  and  decentral- 
izing agency.  Finally,  the  parcels  post  has  placed  the  rural 
dweller  who  has  the  postman  collect  the  mail  from  his  door 
even  nearer  to  his  market  or  his  neighbor  than  the  city- 
dweller,  who  must  walk  to  the  post-office  to  mail  a  package. 
Our  modern  methods  of  transportation,  in  fact,  have  re- 
duced many  of  our  boasted  metropolitan  advantages  to 
nil. 

Finally,  electric  transmission,  in  its  recent  phase,  can  send 
energy  over  a  wide  area  without  undue  loss,  and  here  again, 
instead  of  being  tethered  to  the  railroad  and  its  coal  ship- 
ments, industry  can  move  out  of  the  railroad  zone  without 
moving  out  of  the  power  zone.  Where  water-power  is 
available,  the  location  of  the  factory  need  have  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  older  technology.  Moreover,  for  the  economic 
distribution  of  power,  engineers  have  found  it  advisable  to 
have  a  balanced  load,  that  is  to  say,  a  day-consumption  (in- 
dustrial) and  a  night-consumption  (home)  within  the  same 
local  area;  for  when  these  two  types  are  separated,  the 
equipment  that  serves  the  daytime  city  lies  largely  idle  at 
night. 

All  this,  it  goes  without  saying,  means  that  our  modern 
power  facilities  are  favored  by,  and  favor,  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  population.  The  three-hundred  mile  transmission  belt. 


plus  the  motor  highway, 
has  made  the  coal  rail- 
center  an  antiquated 
industrial  site.  Industry 
under  modern  technol- 
ogy has  a  much  wider 
choice  of  site  than 
ever  before.  If  it 
does  not  exercise  this 
choice  it  tends  to  lose  in 
efficiency  of  operation 
and  personnel.  As  yet, 
it  has  scarcely  begun  to 
exercise  it,  partly  be- 
cause the  inertia  of 
custom  and  business  en- 
terprise has  bound  it  to 
the  old  centers,  and 
partly  because  its  atten- 
tion has  not  been  di- 
rected to  the  advant- 
ages that  would  accrue 
to  it ;  and  finally  because 
it  can  make  no  move 
which  does  not  involve 
the  housing  of  its  work- 
ers and  the  provision  of 
municipal  services.  An 
occasional  factory  or 
steel  plant  has  made  the 

attempt;  but  industry  as  a  whole  has  not.  It  remains  for 
regional  planning  to  develop  all  these  factors  at  once,  as 
part  of  the  technique  of  the  Fourth  Migration. 

Now  the  third  migration  has  not  produced  a  good  en- 
vironment: it  has  sacrificed  home,  health,  dnd  happiness  to 
the  pursuit  of  business  enterprise  designed  to  produce  maxi- 
mum profits.  Those  centers  which  have  concentrated  most 
feverishly  upon  business  efficiency  are  farthest  away  from 
having  adequate  homes  and  all  the  accessory  institutions 
that  round  out  a  well-developed  community.  The  forces 
that  are  concerned  solely  with  business  enterprise  lose  no 
opportunity  for  stressing  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
third  migration;  and  city  planners  who  fall  in  line  with  it 
plan  for  the  agglomeration  of  ever-greater  urban  regions. 
This  method  and  this  attitude  take  altogether  too  much  for 
granted,  and  if  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  following 
the  line  of  least  resistance  they  too  easily  ignore  the  signif- 
icance of  new  methods  and  new  procedures  which  shift  the 
direction  of  that  line. 

It  is  evident  that  each  great  movement  of  population, 
in  sum,  presents  a  new  opportunity  and  a  new  task,  and 
wisdom  consists  in  taking  advantage  of  the  movement  while 
it  is  still  fluid.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  fourth  migration  is 
only  beginning:  we  may  either  permit  it  to  crystallize  in  a 
formation  quite  as  bad  as  those  of  our  earlier  migrations, 
or  we  may  turn  it  to  better  account  by  leading  it  into  new 
channels.  To  suggest  what  these  new  channels  are,  to  show 
how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  trench  them  open,  and  to  indicate 
how  much  the  future  may  hold  for  us  if  we  are  ready  to 
seize  our  destiny  and  shape  it  freshly — that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  articles.  Even  if  there  were  no  fourth  migration 
on  the  horizon  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one.  It  is 
at  least  a  more  fruitful  hypothesis  than  any  of  those  we  are 
now  blindly  following! 
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Dinosaur  Cities 

By  CLARENCE  S.  STEIN 

We  boast  of  the.  great  cities  that  were  born  of  the  three  migrations,  and  rub  our 

hands  as  they  grow  greater.  But  even  as  <we  boast  they  are  failing  like  the  dinosaur; 

they  are  too  big,  and  ive  pay  dear  for  our  illusion  of  grandeur 


'OST  of  us  see  the  Great  City  as  in  a  dream. 
It  is  the  sum  of  all  our  possible  aspirations. 
A  picturesque  skyline,  massive  towers,  ro- 
mantic beauty!  Crowds  swaying  through 
the  lighted  streets  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ; 
flashing  lights,  dancing  feet,  and  delightful 
foods  with  the  flavor  of  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  Pekin  or 
London.  A  far  cry  from  the  Ladies'  Social  of  Gopher 
Prairie !  Libraries  of  rare  books,  vast  museums  and  uni- 
versities, the  grand  opera  and  the  concert  hall — the  city  of 
culture ! 

Our  dream  does  not  stop  here;  it  has  also  a  practical 
side.  We  see  successful  lawyers,  engineers,  advertising  men, 
seated  behind  wide  mahogany  desks,  protected  and  padded 
by  secretaries,  or  speeding  out  to  the  golf-links  and  the 
country  estate — the  city  of  great  opportunities !  Chicago  and 


New  York,  or  at  least  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and 
Los  Angeles,  lie  at  the  end  of  that  long,  long  trail  which 
winds  into  the  land  of  our  dreams.  Even  if  we  remain 
in  the  home  town,  our  aim  is  to  make  it  grow  fast  enough 
to  put  us  in  the  same  class  as  these  cities. 

It  is  cruel  to  put  the  hard  realities  of  daylight  alongside 
these  dream  cities.  But  sooner  or  later  most  of  us  in  the 
great  cities  awake  to  find  that  we  have  been  grasping  after 
a  bubble,  and  that  many  of  the  real  opportunities  of  living 
have  slipped  through  our  hands.  For  the  city  of  our  dreams 
is  lost  in  another  city  which  could  occur  to  a  sane  mind 
only  in  a  nightmare.  It  is  in  this  second  city  that  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  swell  the  census  statistics  live  and 
work  and  marry  and  die. 

Look  at  the  great  city  in  its  entirety:  the  turbid  mass  of 
traffic  blocking  the  streets  and  avenues,  the  slow-moving 
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crowd  of  people  clambering  into  street-cars,  elevateds,  sub- 
ways, their  arms  pinioned  to  their  sides,  pushed  and  packed 
like  cattle  in  ill-smelling  cars,  with  a  mingling  of  bodies 
which  would  be  indecent  were  it  not  for  the  suffocation 
and  discomfort  that  acts,  as  it  were,  as  a  counter  irritant. 
Look  at  the  ding}-  slums  of  the  East  Side,  Long  Island  City, 
the  stockyard  neighborhoods,  the  Hump,  or  where  you  will: 
there  is  little  enough  to  choose  between  the  dark  unsanitary 
tenements  of  lower  Manhattan  (some  of  them  among  the 
worst  in  the  world)  and  the  grey  minimum  of  decency  that 
West  Philadelphia  provides.  What  part  does  art,  liter- 
ature, culture,  or  financial  opportunity  play  in  the  lives  of 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  go  through  the  daily 
routine  of  life  in  our  great  urban  districts?  The  city  of 
dreams  is  as  far  away  from  them  as  it  is  from  the  denizen 
of  Winesburg.  Ohio. 

To  the  few  the  great  city  gives  all :  to  the  millions  it 
gives  annually  less  and  less.  In  spite  of  sanitary  codes,  tene- 
ment house  laws,  and  various  other  urban  reforms,  the 
prospects  for  decent  human  living  have  become  distinctly 
worse  in  Ne\v  York  during  the  last  generation.  And  New 
York,  unfortunately,  represents  the  goal  towards  which  all 
our  bigger  centers  are  striving  with  might  and  main.  For 
this  reason  I  propose  to  examine  New  York's  plight  in 
greater  detail,  and  to  ask:  Why  the  Great  City?  What  are 
we  putting  into  the  Great  City,  and  what  are  we  getting 
out  of  it?  How  long  can  we  stand  the  strains  and  difficul- 
ties that  are  peculiar  to  our  large  congested  centers?  What 
particular  promise  is  there  in  planning  for  an  increasing 
population  in  other  large  centers,  if  all  these  efforts  are 
doomed  eventually  to  result  in  the  same  difficulties?  Is 
the  Great  City  still  the  goal  of  our  legitimate  desires,  or  is 
it  a  monstrosity,  a  bloated  spider  that  lures  us  into  its  web 
only  to  devour  us? 

ONE  can  get  a  better  notion  of  the  present  plight  of 
the  Great  City  in  general  if  we  follow  the  greatest 
city,  New  York,  through  a  series  of  breakdowns  that  have 
attended  its  growth. 

Historically,  the  first  great  breakdown  of  the  metropolis 
came  in  housing.  The 
crowding  of  the  population 
into  the  growing  port  of 
New  York  had,  as  early  as 
1835,  created  a  housing 
shortage  and  a  slum  area. 
Here  conditions  were  so 
wretched  that  they  drew 
down  the  attention  of  the 
Health  Commissioner ;  and 
the  Report  of  Housing 
Conditions  in  1842  was  the 
first  of  a  long  list  that  dealt 
with  the  housing  problem. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  New 
York  has  never  caught  up 
with  its  original  shortage. 
Today  half  the  population 
of  Manhattan  are  living  in 
quarters  which  are  below 
tne  standard  fixed  as  safe 


and    sanitary   by 
ment   house   law 


the   tene- 
of    1901: 


Pboucnub  by  Underwood  and  Cndeneood 

Today:  the  Neu1  York  canyon 
street 


these  tenements  are  within  reach  of  the  unskilled  worker 
because  they  do  not  possess  running  water,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  the  sanitary  facilities  which  represent  the 
minimum  standard  for  safe  living  quarters  today.  But  what 
of  the  new  law  houses?  The  new  tenements  meet  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  sanitation  and  ventilation;  but  they  do 
this  at  a  price  beyond  the  reach  of  two-thirds  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  while  their  bleak  courts,  their  white-washed  walls, 
their  dull  streets,  their  occasional  glimpse  of  the  sun  are 
still  a  long  way  from  being  the  kind  of  environment  in 
which  mothers  and  children  can  flourish.  Jane  Addams 
showed  us  a  long  time  ago  what  happened  to  "the  spirit 
of  youth  in  the  city  streets"  when  it  was  denied  normal 
outlets  for  its  energy  and  zest  of  life:  but  what  have  these 
bleak  and  overcrowded  homes  to  offer  the  adolescent  boy 
and  girl? 

Congestion  is  such  a  normal  process  in  the  great  city,  and 
decent  living  quarters  require  such  a  restriction  on  the 
profits  of  the  speculative  builder,  that  even  on  the  edge  of 
the  city,  where  the  price  of  land  remains  comparatively  low, 
four  and  five  story  tenements  are  erected.  Superficial  ob- 
servers talk  of  this  housing  breakdown  as  if  it  were  a  pro- 
duct of  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  chronic  de- 
ficiency that  has  been  piling  up  in  even  great  city — in 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  American  cities — 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  In  the  great  city  there  are  not 
enough  decent  quarters  to  go  round;  and  even  the  decent 
quarters  are  not  good  enough.  That  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  housing  breakdown.  In  the  acutest  stages  of 
the  housing  crisis  the  smaller  centers  in  New  York  state 
did  not  feel  the  shortage  as  keenly  as  the  great  city.  One 
can  almost  put  the  case  in  a  mathematical  form:  the  bigger 
the  city  the  remoter  are  its  chances  of  solving  the  housing 
problem.  This  does  not.  of  course,  ignore  the  fact  that 
other  causes  than  congestion  have  created  housing  difficulties 
quite  frequently  in  small  cities,  and  even  villages. 

The  second  breakdown  of  the  big  city  occurred  in  its 
water-system  and  its  sewers.  In  1842  New  York  was  com- 
pelled to  push  back  into  the  Croton  watershed  for  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  clear  water,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 

present  century  the  short- 
age threatened  so  acutely 
that  a  new  system  was 
planned,  with  reservoirs  in 
the  C  a  t  s  k  i  1 1  s  and  the 
Adirondacks.  If  the  thirst 
of  the  big  city  is  not  un- 
quenchable, its  tendency  to 
grow  has  not  at  any  rate 
been  diminished :  as  a  re- 
sult, the  necessity  for  still 
further  aqueducts  has  al- 
ready been  recognized. 
This  process  must  come  to 
an  end  either  when  the 
existing  areas  have  been 
drained  dry,  or  when  the 
cost  per  capita  for  water- 
mains  reaches  a  point  at 
which  water  will  become  a 

to  B   c.  wetaenb^  luxury— supplied  at  an  un- 
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shows  and  baths  were  provided  in  ancient  Rome,  namely, 
to  keep  the  population  contented.  Through  this  continual 
reaching  back  for  new  water  supplies  New  York  city  is 
draining  away,  quite  literally,  an  essential  resource  from 
other  communities,  dependent  upon  their  immediate  supply. 

A  different  sort  of  loss  and  disaster  results  from  sewage- 
congestion.  The  difficulties  that  Chicago  has  experienced  in 
getting  rid  of  its  sewage  are  notorious.  The  spread  of 
sewage  in  the  Hudson,  the  East  River,  and  the  Harbor 
has  not  merely  destroyed  the  opportunities  for  bathing  and 
caused  the  practical  disappearance  of  North  River  shad ;  it 
has  also,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  at  Albany,  cut  the  city  off  from  80  per 
cent  of  its  shellfish,  increased  the  dangers  of  typhoid  (as 
nearly  a  thousand  cases  in  the  past  winter  testify)  and  now 
threatens  the  bathing  beaches  of  Coney  Island  and  Brighton. 

In  this  case,  the  great  city  can  avoid  a  complete  break- 
down only  by  building  an  elaborate  plant  and  equipment 
which  enables  it  temporarily  to  meet  the  problem.  But  it 
does  this  with  blind  disregard  for  expense.  The  growth 
of  the  city  might 
be  illimitable  if 
its  purse  were 
illimitable ;  since 
the  ingenuities  of 
engineering  can 
solve  many  of 
our  difficulties  if 
we  can  disregard 
the  expense.  The 
point  is  that  the 
expense  is  becom- 
ing unbearable. 
The  "overhead" 
of  the  city  is  in- 
creasing to  a 
point  at  which  it 
will  outmeasure 
any  of  its  tan- 
gible or  intan- 
gible benefits.  Courtesy  of  the  Cleieland  Plain  Dealer 

Then    something  QK,  we'll  get  along  some  way ! 


must  happen :  something  which  will  not  be  more  growth 
and  more  expense. 

We  come  now  to  the  breakdown  of  the  street  system, 
and  the   inability  of  our  overground  and   underground 
ways  to  carry  the  load  of  traffic.     Our  older  cities  were 
planned    for    four-story   buildings   at   most.      With    the 
rise  of  the  six-story  building  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,    traffic    difficulties    were    felt    in    the    shopping 
district   of   lower   Broadway.      An   experimental   safety- 
bridge  was  even  built.     Today,  not  only  in  the  lower 
part   of   Manhattan,   but   in   vast  sections   between   the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand  Central  Railroad  stations, 
up    Park    Avenue    and    Broadway,    and    even    over    in 
Brooklyn — today  from  tiro  to  six  cities  have  been  piled 
up  one  above  the  other.     This  would   be  bad   enough 
if  only  foot  traffic  and  public  vehicles  were  considered: 
the  automobile  has  added  the  proverbial  last  straw,  for 
each  car,  with  its  two  or  three  occupants,  occupies  at 
least  twice,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  the  space 
of  pedestrians  walking.     Since  our  zoning  in  the  built- 
up  parts  of  the  city  has  all  been  done  in  subservience  to 
rising  land  values,  none  of  our  zoning  provisions  touch  this 
problem;    on  the  contrary,  even  in  parts  of  the  city  where 
the  four-story  town  has  lingered,  the  twenty-story  town  is 
permitted — in    fact,    is   being   built.      If   our   avenues   were 
wide  enough  to  carry  comfortably  the  present  and  potential 
load  of  traffic,  there  would  not,  in  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  city,  be  room  for  the  buildings  themselves. 

Our  city  officials  and  engineers  are  now  hinting  that  the 
"solution"  lies  in  building  overhead  streets.  But  even  if 
it  were  conceivable  that  a  complete  system  of  aerial  streets 
could  be  built  for  the  population,  this  could  be  done  only 
at  a  cost  which  would  fall  back  upon  the  land  in  the  shape 
of  taxes — and  in  turn  this  n-ould  make  it  necessary  to  build 
higher  buildings  and  more  streets!  To  call  this  circle  vicious 
scarcely  does  it  justice.  In  point  of  fact  no  large  city,  how- 
ever unbalanced  its  budget,  attempts  to  keep  up  with  its  need 
for  free  channels  of  circulation.  Every  day  the  congestion 
increases — in  spite  of  traffic  policeman,  curb  setbacks,  one- 
way streets,  electric  traffic  signals.  Even  in  Los  Angeles, 
whose  growth  was  coincident  with  the  auto,  the  cars 

have     multi- 
plied faster 
than  the  streets 
have    been 
widened.    The 
end  here  is  al- 
ready in  sight. 
There    must 
come    a    time 
when    every 
street  in   New 
York    will    be 
regulated    as 
the    streets    in 
the  financial 
district    now 
are:  individual 
vehicles  will 
not     be     per- 
mitted  to  cir- 
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and  industrial  sections  during  the  day.     This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  prosperous  commercial  Rome  when  its  congestion 
reached  something  like  New  York's  present  pitch ;    and  it  is 
inevitable    here.     It    is    equally    inevitable    in    Pittsburgh's 
triangle,  where  it  is  now  actively  discussed,  and  in  Chicago's 
Loop.    And  all  the  while  the  costs  are  piling  up.   The  hard, 
practical    men    who    think    they   can 
avoid  this  conclusion  while  they  con- 
tinue to  congest  the  population  and 
raise   the   land   values   are    living   in 
dreamland :  they  simply  have  not  the 
courage  to   face  the   results  of  their 
own  handiwork. 

The  breakdown  of  the  mechanical 
means  of  transportation  follows  hard 
upon  the  collapse  of  the  street  sys- 
tem ;  the  same  causes  are  at  work. 
•  ic  city  increases  in  height  it  in- 
creases also  in  area;  for  the  railroad 
and  subway  must  be  introduced  to 
earn-  the  main  load  of  passengers 
from  the  central  district  of  sky- 
scraper offices  and  lofts  to  the  out- 
lying areas.  When  the  vacant  land 
on  the  outskirts  is  filled  up,  the  net 
result  is  congestion  at  both  ends. 
This  causes  a  demand  for  additional 
means  of  transportation.  Beyond  a 
point  which  big  cities  reach  at  a  very- 
early  point  in  their  career,  more 
transportation  routes  mean  more  congestion.  The  only  way 
this  could  be  avoided  is  by  duplicating  the  existing  trans- 
portation lines ;  but  this  method  would  reduce  the  earnings 
of  the  existing  lines  by  distributing  the  load,  and  it  is  never 
even  considered  except  when  an  equal  degree  of  congestion 
can  be  assured  to  the  new  line.  The  cost  of  all  these 
facilities  increases  steadily  as  the  lines  are  lengthened  into 
more  remote  area  so  that  in  one  way  or  another  a  subsidy 
must  be  introduced  to  support  them  at  a  price  per  ride  the 
ordinary  commuter  can  afford.  At  the  present  time  New 
^  ork.  with  its  five  cent  fare,  is  losing  more  than  Si2,OOO,OOO 
annually  on  the  money  it  paid  for  constructing  subways,  and 
it  will  lose  even  more  on  the  new  lines,  which  the  transit 
engineers  estimate  will  be  three  times  as  costly. 

This  is  one  of  the  concealed  costs  of  living  in  a  great 
city:  it  parallels  the  hidden  cost  of  other  sen  ices,  including 
sewers,  elaborate  street  paving  and  complicated  utilities 
but  all  the  while  this  cost  is  pressing  down  on  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  average  citizen.  In  addition  to  the 
half  billion  or  so  that  New  York  is  preparing  to  spend 
in  future  on  its  subways,  increased  suburban  facilities  are 
now  needed.  D.  L.  Turner,  the  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Transit  Commission,  has  suggested  an  expenditure  of  some 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  of  which  he  proposes  that 
one-half  be  paid  in  taxes,  partly  by  the  city  and  partly  by 
the  suburbs:  this  will,  in  his  opinion,  take  care  only  of  the 
increase  of  traffic  in  ten  years  (to  April,  1934)  when  the 
octopus-city  must  again  face  another  colossal  expenditure,  if 
bloated  growth  is  to  continue.  It  is  possible  that  the 
annual  saving  in  man-power,  equipment  and  coal  through 
such  a  regional  redistribution  of  population  as  would  enable 
the  majority  to  walk  to  work,  would  pay  the  larger  part 
of  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment  for  new  communities. 


As  things  go  now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way 
in  any  of  the  large  centers  of  avoiding  a  continuous  break- 
down in  its  transit  facilities.  They  are,  and  they  must 
remain,  perpetually  inadequate  so  long  as  people  and  in- 
dustries, instead  of  being  redistributed  into  planned  com- 
munities, are  sucked  blindly  into  the  metropolitan  areas. 

But  perhaps  all  this  congestion  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  industry  is 
conducted  more  efficiently  in  the  big 
city?  Perhaps  this  more  than  equals 
the  other  losses?  Not  at  all;  just 
the  contrary  in  fact.  In  most  indus- 
tries it  actually  costs  more  to  carry 
on  manufacturing  on  the  congested 
island  of  Manhattan  than  it  does  in 
smaller  industrial  centers.  The  rea- 
sons are  plain.  The  transportation 
of  goods  through  the  streets  and  on 
railways  is  the  very  life-blood  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  in  all  our  big  centers 
these  arteries  are  clogged.  Lacking 
streets  to  keep  pace  with  the  multiple- 
city,  the  trucks  in  New  York  city 
spend  less  time  in  active  hauling  than 
in  unproductive  work — locked  in 
congested  streets,  or  waiting  at  the 
crowded  loading  stations  and  stores. 
The  few  hours  a  day  that  the  trucks 
actually  move  at  snail's  pace  has 


— and  jamming  the 
big-city  fashion 


What  Congestion  Costs 

In  Cincinnati  studies  were  made  of  the  speed  at  which 
vehicles  could  traverse  the  central  business  districts  on 
each  of  its  streets,  hour  by  hour,  throughout  a  business 
day.  Rough  estimates  of  the  time  which  certain  recom- 
mended changes  in  traffic  regulation  would  save  to  the 
vehicles  which,  according  to  traffic  count,  made  use  of 
the  streets  indicated  that  approximately  $100.000  per  day 
was  the  cost  of  congestion.  In  Chicago  certain  estimates 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity of  permitting  cars  to  park  within  the  "loop  dis- 
trict"; $200.000  per  day  is  approximately  the  figure 
reached.  Judged  by  the  total  amount  of  traffic  in  these 
communities  compared  with  New  York,  it  would  seem 
safe  to  estimate  the  cost  of  congestion  in  Manhattan 
Island  at  $500,000  per  day. 

And  Then  What  ? 

Certain  proposals  for  the  relief  of  Manhattan  north 
and  south  avenues  have  been  frequently  made  and  have 
received  serious  consideration  by  the  New  York  city 
officials,  and  parts  of  them  have  actually  been  author- 
ized. .  .  .  Assuming  that  these  proposals  were  all  carried 
out  .  .  .  when  they  are  taken  together  with  the  probable 
increase  in  traffic  it  is  seen  that  they  are  insufficient..  .  . 
It  would  appear  that  even  with  the  changes  outlined,  th? 
point  of  saturation  would  be  reached  at  48th  Street  in 
about  the  year  1930,  and  at  aSth  Street  in  about  the 
year  1934. 

— From  a   report   on   the   highway  traffic  problem 
prepared  by  E.  P.   Goodrich  and  H.  M.  L- 
for    the    Committee    on    a    Regional   Plan    for 
}  ort  and  its  Entirons,  1924. 
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already  made  the  automobile  uneconomical ;  and  so  the 
greater  part  of  trucking  is  still  done  by  horsepower  in 
order  to  lower  the  overhead  charges.  The  periodic  conges- 
tion of  freight  terminals  and  docks — with  the  spoiling  and 
rotting  of  perishable  foods — present  another  facet  of  the 
same  difficulty.  At  the  pier,  in  the  railway  yard,  at  the 
factory,  congestion  obstructs  the  normal  processes  of  in- 
dustry. 

Finally,  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  city  have  increased 
the  overhead  within  the  factor}'.  The  garment  industry,  for 
example,  stands  fourth  among  New  York's  manufactures ; 
and  many  of  its  shops  have  moved  into  great  skyscrapers  in 
the  central  district.  Here  the  high  rent,  the  high  taxes,  and 
the  high  cost  of  fireproof  structures  have  so  raised  the  over- 
head costs  that  New  York  manufacturers,  on  their  own  con- 
fession, already  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  those  in 
smaller  cities,  where  these  costs  are  lower.  The  higher  cost 
of  housing  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  likewise  reflected  in 
proportionately  higher  wages  for  the  same  type  of  work — 
or  else  it  is  borne  by  the  worker  in  impoverished  living  con- 
ditions. 

Certain    industries    are   inevitably    associated    with    great 
seaport  and  traffic  junctions,  like  Philadelphia,   New  York 
and  Chicago ;   but  as  the  city  increases  in  population  the  dis- 
advantages for  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  tend  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  of  the  local  market.    When  the  local 
overhead  cannot  be  shifted,  and  when  smaller  centers  are, 
in  spite  of  their  poorer  financial  and  business  facilities,  able 
to   make   their   industrial    advantages    felt,    the   great   city's 
industries  will  have  to  migrate  or  declare  bankruptcy.    We 
are  still  in  the  day  of  postponement ;  but  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing will  come ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  anticipate  it.   The  ques- 
tion then  will  be  whether  industries  are  to  migrate  into  the 
free   area  that  lies  immediately   around   the  great  city,   or 
whether   it  will   not   pay,  once  moving   must  be   faced,   to 
locate  at   some   point  in   a  much   larger   area,   where   land 
values  are  not  so  high  and  where  a  finer  environment  may 
be  provided   more  easily,   without   the 
risk  of  being  gobbled  up  eventually — 
as    Pullman   was  gobbled   up  by   Chi- 
cago, and  as  Yonkers  and  Mt.  Vernon 
are    now    being    gobbled    up   by   New 
York  in  its  steady  growth. 

Inadequate  housing  facilities,  inade- 
quate water  supplies,  inadequate  sew- 
age, inadequate  streets  and  inadequate 
transportation — t  h  e  s  e  are  but  the 
larger  and  more  obvious  ills  that  de- 
rive from  the  congestion  of  popula- 
tion. They  are  enough,  however,  to 
show  that  the  great  city,  as  a  place  to 
live  and  work  in,  breaks  down  miser- 
ably ;  that  it  is  perpetually  breaking 
down ;  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation within  a  limited  area  remains. 
I  have  used  New  York  merely  for  the 
sake  of  concrete  example.  New  York's 
problem  of  housing  in  1850  was 
Chicago's  problem  in  1890;  New 
York's  transit  solution  of  1900  is  now 


other  details  in  the  breakdown.  Other  cities  can  avoid 
New  York's  breakdown  only  by  making  an  effort  to  avoid 
New  York's  "greatness." 

Now  all  these  breakdowns  are  costly  in  themselves ;  un- 
fortunately the  effort  to  put  them  off  becomes  even  more 
costly.  The  result  is  that  money  and  effort  which  should 
go  into  making  the  city  more  liveable — the  money  that 
should  be  spent  on  the  education  of  children,  on  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  upon  art,  education,  and  culture — all  this 
money  and  effort  is  devoted  to  expenditures  which  do  no 
more  than  make  the  physical  side  of  congestion  barely  toler- 
able. It  is  not  merely  that  the  effort  to  supply  sufficient 
transportation  routes,  to  widen  streets  sufficiently,  is  inevit- 
ably doomed  to  failure:  what  is  worse  is  that  even  if 
it  were  successful  it  would  be  foolish  and  extravagant. 

If  we  saw  a  family  with  ragged  and  neglected  children, 
in  a  tumbledown  shack,  half  of  which  was  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, spending  all  its  income  and  savings  in  providing  a 
tiled  bathroom  and  an  automobile,  we  should  conclude  that 
this  expenditure  was  unbalanced:  the  house  should  be  put 
in  order,  the  children  clothed,  the  rooms  sunned,  aired  and 
dusted,  and  the  toilet  arrangements  adjusted  to  a  decent 
sanitary  minimum.  Yet  the  expenditures  of  the  great  city 
are  quite  as  wild  and  unbalanced  as  this.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  horrors  that  result  from  the  breakdown  of  hous- 
ing and  transportation,  the  city  spends  all  its  funds  on 
futile  palliatives.  It  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  per- 
petual cataclysm.  The  great  city — if  I  may  sum  up  the 
case  in  a  different  metaphor — is  like  a  man  afflicted  with 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  a  man  so  conscious  of  his  con- 
dition and  so  preoccupied  with  carrying  out  the  incidental 
medical  treatment  (hopeless  though  it  be)  that  he  has  no 
time  to  work,  to  think,  to  play,  to  create,  or  to  perform 
any  of  those  acts  which  separate  a  state  of  invalidism  from 
a  state  of  health. 

All  the  breakdowns  we  have  been  studying  are  the  result 
of  a  congestion  of  population ;  and  the  greater  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  congestion  the  more 
chronic  the  breakdown  becomes,  and 
the  more  completely  does  it  embrace 
all  the  activities  of  the  city.  The 
big  city  is  bankrupt.  The  little  city 
that  has  adopted  a  program  of  mere 
expansion — and  where  is  the  little  city 
that  does  not  boast  its  first  skyscraper- 
is  headed  in  the  same  direction. 

Once  we  actually  face  the  situation, 
we  shall,  I  am  confident,  be  roused  to 
the  drastic  public  efforts  that  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  it.  The  day  of 
the  palliatives  and  the  patent  medi- 
cines is  passing — in  city-growth  as  in 
the  fight  on  disease.  We  must  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  combat  the  forces 
of  congestion  at  their  source.  For  in 
that  direction  lie  the  fundamental 
things  that  men  and  women  care  most 
deeply  for — a  beautiful  environment, 
a  home  for  children,  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  day's  leisure  and  the  ability 
Where  the  truckman's  dollar  goes— one  to  ride  on  the  Juggernaut  of  industry, 
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Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority 


Chicago's  solution  of  1925 — and  prom-    reason  for  mounting  costs  of  living  in  the    instead   of   being   prostrated   under  its 


ises    no   better ;     and    so   on    with    the 


dinosaur  city 


wheels. 


New  York  Today— and  Tomorrow? 

Fact  and  Forecast  from  the  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


DAY  POPULATION 

or 

BOKXJGH  OF  MAMUTTAN  —  BELOW 


WHAT  the  metropolis  faces  today  and  may  face  to- 
morrow in  appalling  congestion  is  hinted  at  in  this 
small  sheaf  of  charts  taken  (with  one  exception)  from  the 
report  on  Highway  Traffic  in  New  York  and  its  Environs, 
by  Harold  M.  Lewis,  just  issued  by  the  Committee  on  a 
Regional  Plan  for  New  York  and  its  Environs.  The  work 
of  this  committee  in  surveying  the  need  of  the  entire  metro- 
politan district  and  preparing  a  general  plan  for  it  is  now 
approaching  fruition.  Its  progress  has  been  noted  in  The 
Survey  (May  20,  1922:  March  15.  1923:  May  15.  June  15. 
1924).  .  .  .  Of  a  total  daytime  population  of  2.941.700,  all 
but  982,000  must  be  moved  into  lower  Manhattan  every 
morning  and  out  every  night.  In  view  of  the  conditions  that 
now  result  both  on  the  transit  lines  and  on  New  York's 
streets,  the  forecast  of  swelling  population  both  inside  and 
outside  the  city  (chart  to  the  right)  is  a  black  prospect.  The 
maps  below  tell  graphically  the  story  of  the  super-congestion 
of  traffic  which  may  be  looked  for  outside  the  city  by  1965  if 
present  tendencies  continue ;  within  the  city  north  and  south 
traffic  on  the  existing  avenues  in  the  business  sections  of  Man- 
hattan will  reach  the  saturation  point  a  generation  earlier. 
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THE    ULTIMATA 


Drawn  by  Art  Young 


BOOST  THE  BIG  CITY ! 


Our  Stake  in  Congestion 


By  FREDERICK  L.  ACKERMAN 


modern  city  man  believes  that  good 
things  will  come  to  him  in  abundance  as  the 
by-product  °*  the  inflation  of  values.  So 
rirm  is  his  faith  in  the  Good  to  flow  in- 
directly  from  accelerated  growth  that  he 
is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  plans  for  the 
future  of  his  city  which  must  by  the  nature  of  things  work 
out  to  make  each  day  of  his  urban  life  a  day  of  added  com- 
plexity— as  New  York,  for  example,  is  groping  for  ways 
and  means  of  financing  more  subways,  bus  lines,  tunnels 
and  bridges,  two  and  three  story  streets,  and  more  houses 
with  apartments  of  fewer  and  smaller  rooms,  so  that  ulti- 
mately thirty  or  forty  millions  may  live  and  do  their  work, 
with  a  constantly  greater  waste  of  time  and  energy-,  within 
the  city's  taxable  area.  If,  in  the  face  of  mounting  costs 
and  difficulties  he  entertains  the  thought  that  some  limit 
had  better  be  placed  on  growth  and  concentration,  he  is 
instantly  confronted  with  a  host  of  his  own  preconceptions 
which  frantically  shout  at  him  that  this  would  be  suicidal. 
To  account  for  this  attitude  on  the  ground  that  it  is  due 
to  instinctive  action— the  herd  instinct — is  to  overlook  the 
historical  background  of  the  peoples  whose  descendants  in- 
habit the  city.  For  the  most  part,  that  background  was  a 
life  conditioned  by  a  rural  environment  and  contact  of  in- 
dividuals within  small  groups.  Nowhere  in  the  life  history 
of  these  peoples  do  we  find  anything  which  even  remotely 
resembles  the  organization  of  the  modern  urban  center.  Not 
so  long  ago  it  was  true  that  the  size  and  rate  of  growth  of 
a  community  were  of  little  moment  to  those  who  lived  in 
it  and  who  gained  their  living,  for  the  most  part,  in  ma- 
terially productive  work.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  people 
of  our  early  American  communities,  for  example,  gave  no 
thought  to  such  matters ;  but  it  is  rather  that  within  a  short 
period  of  time  a  revolutionary  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
way  city  growth  and  size  are  regarded. 

A  community  with  a  stable  population  is  now  referred 
to  as  a  "dead  one."  It  is  not  viewed  as  a  promising  field 
for  investment  nor  does  it  invite  the  merchant.  For  the 
return  upon  an  investment,  the  appreciation  of  values,  the 
volume  of  business  and  the  rate  of  "turn  over"  in  the 
process  of  buying  and  selling  are  matters  of  primary  con- 
cern, and  the  prospect  is  rated  good  or  bad  according  to 
what  the  future  seems  to  hold  in  store  on  these  counts. 
If  the  community  is  growing,  if  concentration,  congestion 
and  traffic  are  increasing,  the  prospect  is  good.  If  not.  it 
•x>r.  This  point  of  view  constitutes  the  core  of  the 
problem  of  the  great  city. 

Responsibility  for  the  shift  to  this  point  of  view,  like 
responsibility  for  the  change  in  the  character  of  our  com- 
munities, may  safely  be  lodged  with  two  factors — machine 
industry  and  credit  economy.  It  was.  we  may  say,  by- 
historical  accident  that  these  two  factors  arrived  upon  the 
scene  at  about  the  same  time.  One  operated  to  augment 
the  effect  of  the  other,  so  that  the  total  effect  constitutes  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  nature  and  character  of  the 


material  environment  and  in  the  point  of  view  under  which 
men  live  and  do  their  work. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  machine, 
the  rise  of  the  mill  town  and  its  further  effect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  great  industrial  centers  are  so  fully  appreci- 
ated that  we  may  pass  the  point  without  further  reference. 
But  how  credit  economy  played  a  part  in  accelerating  the 
drift  into  urban  centers  is  evidently  not  so  well  understood, 
for  we  speak  lightly  of  "distribution"  or  of  "decentraliza- 
tion" of  population — of  the  "garden  city" — as  if  these 
could  be  achieved  while  men  are  animated  by  their  present 
point  of  view ;  as  if  little  more  was  involved  than  the 
moving  of  one's  personal  effects  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  may  be  that  those  who  are  growing  restless  and  neurotic 
under  the  increments  of  discomfort  which  stalk  the  incre- 
ments of  value  created  by  growth  and  concentration,  look 
wistfully  toward  decentralization.  But  to  count  upon  this 
as  of  sufficient  driving  force  to  bring  about  a  change  is 
to  overlook,  or  at  least  to  underestimate,  the  strength  of 
absentee  ownership  and  the  appetite  for  congestion. 

For  when  we  look  into  the  case  of  the  city  man — how  he 
lives  and  upon  what  he  depends  for  his  living — it  is  readily 
seen  that  he  has  woven  himself  into  a  complicated  web 
of  inflated  values  and  capitalizations  u  hick  involve  the 
necessity  of  grmth  and  concentration.  He  may  be  the 
owner  of  land  and  buildings;  probably  he  holds  a  minimum 
equity,  bought  with  the  hope  of  "return"  and  appreciation. 
The  magnitude  of  that  appreciation  hangs  upon  the  rate  of 
growth  and  concentration.  As  a  general  proposition  the 
purpose  for  which  credit  is  used  in  the  case  of  purchase  of 
urban  lands  and  the  erection  and  purchase  of  buildings  is 
to  capture  the  appreciation  of  value  which  is  a  function  of 
growth,  concentration  and  even  congestion.  No  speculator 
in  urban  lands  and  buildings  will  interest  himself  in  an 
enterprise  unless  the  prospects  surrounding  it  show  the 
promise  afforded  by  growth  and  concentration.  What  holds 
true  with  respect  to  investor  and  speculator  holds  true  also 
in  the  case  of  those  who  lend  upon  enterprises  of  this  sort. 
Stability  is  not  sufficient  for  the  enterprising  buyer  or 
lender;  there  must  be  the  promise  of  something  more. 

Going  a  step  further  away  from  the  primary  transaction, 
suppose  that  our  city  man  holds  stock  in  a  local  enterprise. 
In  most  cases  the  capitalization  of  such  enterprises  is  based 
not  upon  cost  or  upon  the  materially  productive  effort  in- 
volved, but  upon  the  prospect  of  return.  It  is  not  ordinarily- 
viewed  as  businesslike  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  where  in 
establishing  the  capitalization  something  cannot  be  added 
to  initial  cost.  And  that  depends  upon  the  prospect  of 
growth  and  concentration. 

But  the  net  is  wider  still.  The  city  man  may  depend  for 
a  living  upon  a  salary  or  professional  fees,  or  on  wages  that 
fall  short,  but  this  condition  does  not  modify  his  point  _of 
dew  as  to  what  would  be  likely  to  add  to  his  income.  For 
he  assumes  with  those  others  who  benefit  directly  through 
ownership  that  any  increment  of  value  which  might  arise 
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out  of  expansion,  concentration  and  congestion  would  ulti-      to   draw   from   these   same   rural  areas   the   funds  available 


mately  work  out  to  benefit  him  also. 


to   serve   as   the    reserve   against    credit    advances    to   urban 


So  it  would  require  many  words  to  list  those  whose  wel-      enterprises.      Nor    is    it    difficult    to    bring    the    rural    in- 


fare  seemingly  hangs  upon  inflation  of  values  in  the  urban 
center:  that  is  hardly  necessary.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is 
that  the  urbanite  has  an  interest  at  stake — the  income  from 
property,  land  and  buildings,  profits,  dividends,  salaries, 
fees,  wages,  annuities,  insurance,  pensions,  income  of  one 
sort  and  another — which  seems  to  hang  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  growth,  ex- 
pansion and  congestion  keeps  pace  with  the  rate  of  capital- 
izing these  prospects. 

Whether  the  urbanite  in  his  several  interests  stands  really 
to  gain  or  to  lose  when  these  promises  are  fulfilled  is  quite 
beside  the  point. 

Having  placed   his   eggs   in   the   basket   of    "progress"- 
which   means   a  bigger  city — it   is   hardly   to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  pauses  in  alarm  before  any  proposal  that  seems 
to  threaten  them.   So  the  mere 
mention  of  stability  in  popu- 
lation   is    quite    sufficient    to 
send   values   tumbling  and   so 
scare  off  those  who  would  seek 
a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by 
any    act    that    would    put    a 
check    on    growth. 

'But  the  problem  has  other 
roots.  In  every  community 
outside  the  cities  a  younger 
generation  is  being  educated. 
Running  through  that  process 
of  education  and  serving  as 
its  excuse  and  aim  is  the  dis- 
tinction drawn,  as  to  status, 
between  those  who  engage, 
as  "workmen,"  in  materially 
productive  labor  and  those 
who  do  not.  Periodicals  of 
vast  circulation  carry  the 
tales  of  the  '"successful"  who 
forsook  their  home  town  with 
its  simple  employments  and 
its  "limitations,"  went  to  the 
city  and  ultimately  became 
presidents  of  great  corpora- 
tions. Except  for  a  few  va- 
riations, as  (possibly)  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  education, 
the  educational  process  in  the 
rural  areas  is  largely  that 
of  saying  "move  on."  So 
throughout  the  rural  areas 
and  the  small  communities 
the  forces  of  our  culture  are 
directing  a  host  to  our  urban 
centers  to  sustain  the  capital- 
ized values  which  are  based 
upon  the  certainty  that  this 
host  will  come. 

With  the  stage  set  for 
such  a  constant  migration 
into  urban  centers  from 
the  rural  areas,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  urban  centers 


It  Pays— a  Picture  with  a  Moral 


Courtesy  of  the  Xew  York  WorKI 


Buy  real  estate.  .  .  . 

The  value  of  real  estate  depends  on  population. 

Mothers,  bringing  new  children  into  the  world, 
give  real  estate  its  value  . . . 

Six  millions  of  people  are  in  Greater  New  York 
now.  Ten  millions  of  people  are  right  around  New 
York.  Twenty  millions  of  people  will  be  in  Greater 
New  York  and  fifty  millions  of  people  right  around 
New  York. 

Where  you  have  dense  population,  you  have  con- 
stantly increasing  real  estate  values. 

Watch  your  opportunity,  find  which  way  the  po- 
pulation is  growing,  use  your  best  judgment,  buy 
something  that  you  are  sure  is  worth  now  and  will 
always  be  worth  today's  price,  and  good  luck  to  you  in 
the  increasing  price. 

But  buy  real  estate. 

- — From  the  \eii-  Y ork  Evening  Journal 


vestor  into  line.  Stocks  and  bonds  in  city  enterprises 
which  rest  for  their  security  on  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing growth  and  congestion  may  readily  be  disposed  of 
among  those  whose  aim  in  life  is  in  harmony  with  the  self- 
same prospect.  The  recent  rapid  development  of  the  use 
of  mortgages  upon  urban  properties  as  a  basis  for  small 
investment,  and  the  wider  distribution  of  stock  ownership 
in  city  enterprise  of  every  character  make  us  aware  how 
widespread  has  become  the  vested  interest  which  looks  to- 
ward city  concentration  to  produce  income. 

Hitherto,  the  gains  to  be  had  from  the  growth  and  in- 
tensive use  of  city  land  have  been  imaginary  rather  than 
real  to  the  majority  of  those  who  live  and  do  their  work 
within  them.  But  the  wider  distribution  of  stock  to  em- 
ployes in  banks  and  stores,  in  manufacturing  plants,  in  co- 
operative or  joint  ownership 
enterprises,  is  rapidly  giving 
a  quality  of  reality  to  what 
was  imaginary.  The  resulting 
frame  of  mind  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  a 
sign  displayed  in  a  ''cooper- 
ative restaurant."  The  sign 
was  an  invitation  to  invest  in 
the  enterprise ;  to  insure  its 
appeal  the  proposition  was 
put  this  way:  "The  more  you 
eat  the  greater  your  profit." 
We  may  be  fully  aware 
that  the  accelerating  conges- 
tion of  urban  centers  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.  But  we 
have  based  our  wealth  upon 
the  prospect  of  continuous 
and  accelerating  growth,  ex- 
pansion and  congestion.  Paper 
securities  carry  face  values 
that  represent  nothing  more 
tangible  than  this  prospect. 
So,  with  income  from  invest- 
ment, the  very  aim  of  modern 
life,  dependent  upon  an  ever 
accelerating  migration,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  this  to  a  close 
would  arouse  opposition  ? 

The  ground  of  current 
common  sense  is  not  likely  to 
shift  short  of  the  time  when 
the  pressure  of  necessity  will 
force  a  change  of  attitude. 
The  prospect  of  pecuniary 
gain  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  theoretical  prophecy. 
So  congestion  runs  its  course. 
We  are  not  likely  to  avoid 
the  collapse  that  will  follow 
the  deflation  of  values  when 
our  cities  reach  the  saturation 
point  and  stability  succeeds 
the  fever  of  expansion. 


Three  million  dollars'  uwrt/i  o/  tracks  at  this  particular  junction  carry  New  Yorkers  from  places  where   they  would 
rather  not  line  to  places  where  they  would  rather  not  work  and  back  again— 270,000  trips  a  day 


Coals  to  Newcastle 

By  STUART  CHASE 

Jf'hy  railroads?     To  bridge  the  widening  gap  between  forest  and  factory ,  foundry 
and  mine,  worker  and  workshop  and  farm.  If  -u-e  should  bring  work,  materials, 
worker  and  consumer  into  a  planned  relationship,  we  could  cut  our  swollen  trans- 
portation bill,  freeing  capital  and  energy  for  more  productive  use 


'ROM  the  standpoint  of  communities  planned 
and  designed  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  eco- 
nomic goods  with  a  minimum  of  human 
effort,  how  much  of  the  current  movement 
of  men  and  goods  in  the  United  States  can 
be  written  off  as  loss,  leakage  and  waste? 
On  the  basis  of  profitable  investment,  the  philosophy  of 
"what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and  present  technical  operation, 
there  is  waste  enough  in  transportation,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  will  tell  you.  The  minute,  however,  planned  values 
are  substituted  for  going  values,  the  figures  of  the  efficiency 
engineers  take  to  cover  before  a  margin  of  leakage  which 
gaps  like  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile.  From  the  latter  stand- 
point we  venture  the  assertion — calculated  to  outrage  all  the 
admittedly  hard-working  traffic  managers  of  all  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  railroads  in  these  states 
— a  good  part  of  transportation  is  not  economically  necessary. 
An  aeroplane  observer  with  a  quite  celestial  eyesight, 
cruising  over  the  continent  of  North  America,  would  see 
certain  physical  things — natural  resources,  the  plant  for 


their  conversion  and  distribution,  and  the  people  concerned 
with  producing  and  consuming  them.  These  people,  on  the 
whole,  except  for  wandering  streams  of  the  unemployed  and 
a  sprinkling  of  those  psychological  twins,  the  gentleman  of 
the  club  window  and  the  gentleman  of  the  road — are  ex- 
tremely busy  with  their  resources  and  their  plant.  They 
are  blasting  coal  and  iron  out  of  mountains,  and  pumping 
oil  out  of  the  ground,  and  felling  the  virgin  stands  of  the 
forest  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  human  affairs.  Lumber 
is  being  cut  four  and  one  half  times  faster  than  it  is  grown, 
and  more  oil  has  been  won  since  1913  than  in  all  the  previous 
years  of  history.  Such  of  this  raw  matter  as  they  do  not 
waste  in  the  mine  and  the  well  and  the  forest  and  the  farm 
— about  half  the  total  loosened  from  the  crust  of  the 
planet — they  proceed  to  move  with  great  speed  and  dispatch, 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  and  sometimes  back  again,  to 
be  hammered  and  shaped  and  pounded  in  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories; moved,  amidst  the  tears  and  the  exhortations  of 
purchasing  agents,  from  process  to  process — cattle  into  green 
hides,  hides  into  leather,  leather  into  boots — rerouted,  re- 
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shipped,  consigned  and  returned,  loaded,  unloaded  and  re- 
loaded ;  moving  in  a  gathering  cloud  of  advertisers,  drum- 
mers and  go-getters — beseeching  and  praying  like  drivers 
around  a  stampeded  elephant.  So  it  goes  on  through  jobbers 
and  wholesalers  and  commission  men,  in  and  out  of  ware- 
houses, up  and  down  elevators,  over  the  rails  to  the  retailers 
— where  the  advertisers  again  crack  their  larynxes — into 
trucks  and  out  of  them,  onto  shelves  and  down  from  them ; 
and  at  last — so  much  as  hasn't  been  joggled  off  and  crushed 
and  spoiled  in  transit — into  the  hands  and  the  stomach  of 
the  consumer. 

An  incomparable  display  of  energy  and  rush,  an  altogether 
praiseworthy  disregard  of  life  and  limb  as  fabricated  frag- 
ments of  terra  firma  are  hurled  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  California  to  Maine.  Gilbert  and  Pogue  have 
estimated  that  the  mechanical  energy  alone  released  in  this 
process  (150  million  horsepower)  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
labor  of  three  billions  of  slaves — or  thirty  helots  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country!  How  many  slaves 
are  making  as  against  how  many  are  moving,  they  do  not 
specify,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  transportation  accounts 
for  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  total. 

Thirty  servants!  Greece  in  her  prime  only  averaged  five 
helots  per  family.  As  good  Americans,  this  news  increases 
our  chest  measure ;  but  as  consumers  we  find  a  certain  diffi- 
culty in  getting  our  helots  to  do  the  specific  things  that  we 
want  done.  We  could  use  them — if  we  could  find  them. 
But  they  are  too  busy  building  industrial  plants — when  the 
unused  capacity  of  the  existing  industrial  plant  runs  better 
than  40  per  cent;  or  moving  lumber  from  Oregon  to  New 
England,  or  apples  from  Washington  to  New  York,  or 
shunting  train  loads  of  soft  coal  in  and  out  of  Chicago, 
or  pumping  people,  very  unhappy  people,  back  and  forth  in 
subways,  or  driving  ten  oil  wells  to  the  acre  when  the 
technology  of  oil  recovery  calls  for  not  more  than  one,  or 
telling  the  world  in  letters  of  flame  and  fire  (there  is  a 
single  electric  sign  on  the  Cleveland  Credit  Company's 
building  which  burns  more  current  than  the  city  of  Illyria) 
that  what  the  country  needs  is  more  chewing  gum. 

The  aeroplane  pilot  observes  the  consumer,  who  is  also 
the  producer,  who  is  also  homo  sapiens  and  whose  wants 
presumably  are  the  reason  for  all  this  grinding  of  wheels, 

deploying  of  prod- 
ucts, and  rushing 
about  of  mechanical 
slaves.  He  is  bunched 
into  cities  where  only 
an  hydraulic  press 
could  pack  him  any 
closer,  or  scattered 
in  lonely  farm  houses 
over  rich  and  un- 
utilized spaces.  If 
literate,  he  may  read 
the  statistics  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  coal 
mined,  the  board  feet 

Unplannedmilk shipments: Baltimore  of    lumber    cut'    the 

taps    Chicago,     Cleveland,     Phila-  scluare    feet    of    s'gn 

delphia  and  New  York  milk  supply  board  area,  the  total 

territory,  but  there  is  a  notable  lack  freight     train     miles, 

of  shipments  from  the  areas  just  to  the    gross    output    of 

the  south  automobiles  —  which, 


To  Cut  Transportation  Wastes 

Here  are  the  bones  of  a  national  plan  that  might 
revolutionize  our  economic  life  by  eliminating  use- 
less hauling  of  goods  and  people: 

1.  Regions   delimited  on   the  basis   of  natural   geographic 
entities. 

2.  A   maximum   of   foodstuffs,   textiles    and   housing   ma- 
terial  grown   and   manufactured   in    the   home    region. 

3.  A    minimum    of    interregional    exchanges    based    only 
on  such  products  as  the  home  region  cannot  economic- 
ally produce. 

4.  A  complete  power  plan   for   the   home   region,   linking 
into  high  transmission  interregional  lines  where  nec- 
essary. 

5.  A  short  haul,  motor   truck   method  of  local   distribu- 
tion,   based    on    the    principle    that    a    straight    line    is 
the    shortest    distance    between    two    points. 

6.  A   decentralized   distribution    of   population. 


From  Baltimore  Health  News 


if  placed  end  to  end  .  .  .  the  four  quadrillion  words  turned 
out  annually  by  the  indefatigable  printing  presses  of  his 
Republic,  the  twelve  acres  of  forest  which  go  into  the 
Sunday  Times-Examiner — his  head  reels  and  his  bosom 
swells,  but  the  landlord  keeps  right  on  raising  the  rent,  and 
it  costs  no  less  to  eat. 

Now  what,  specifically,  is  the  matter?  Where  does 
energy,  particularly  transport  energy,  go  to  waste,  and  how 
would  planned  communities  reduce  this  waste  so  that  the 
wayfaring  man  instead  of  falling  behind,  or  making  un- 
heard of  efforts  to  keep  where  he  is,  can  begin  to  gain 
ground  against  the  cost  of  living?  As  we  said  in  the 
opening  paragraph  there  are  two  basic  aspects  involved : 
first,  the  waste  which  flows  from  current  transportation 
methods  assuming  no  change  in  population  grouping  or  in- 
dustrial plant  location ;  second,  the  waste  which  arises  be- 
cause communities  are  not  regionally  planned.  The  former 
is  illustrated  by  the  historic  charge  of  Brandeis  that  the 
railroads  were  wasting  a  million  dollars  a  day,  the  latter 
by  the  unbearable  congestion  of  New  York  city,  or  by  the 
failure  to  locate  eastern  industries  nearer  western  raw  mate- 
rials. We  try  to  answer  the  question  primarily  from  the 
second  point  of  view,  but  many  of  the  following  facts  and 
figures  come  from  investigations  dealing  with  the  going 
mechanism. 

The  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  recently 
reported  for  the  Boston  market  "the  arrival  of  eggs  from 
China,  peaches  from  Africa,  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Argentine,  and  iceberg  lettuce  shipped  3,000  miles 
across  the  continent  from  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California." 
And  he  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  those  products  are  grown 
or  could  be  grown  in  New  England. 

The  Geological  Survey  made,  in  1921,  a  study  of  cross- 
hauling  in  coal.  It  found  Kentucky  lump  coal  moving  into 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  past  mines  in  these  states  produc- 
ing coal  of  an  identical  quality.  It  found  West  Virginia 
coal  supported  by  a  special  rate  differential  moving  to  the 
Great  Lakes  to  compete  with  Ohio  coal  which  only  needed 
to  travel  half  the  distance.  The  result  had  been  a  serious 
overdevelopment  of  West  Virginia  mines  to  take — or  try  to 
take — a  traffic  for  which  it  was  economically  unfitted. 
Equal  grades  of  coal  are  solemnly  moved  from  Illinois  mines 
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to  be  sold  in  Ohio,  and  from  Ohio  mines  to  be  sold  in 
Illinois.  Coal  cars,  at  the  dictation  of  spot  market  specula- 
tion, "move  into  Chicago  and  out,  and  back  to  Chicago 
again,  like  dice  in  a  gambling  game."  During  the  war,  the 
Fuel  Administration  saved  160  million  car  miles  by  "zon- 
ing"' coal ;  that  is  by  adopting  the  regional  principle  and 
making  deliveries  to  consumers  from  the  nearest  mine.  With 
the  return  of  normalcy,  these  savings  collapsed. 

Pulp  wood  is  imported  from  Norway  and  shipped  i,OOO 
miles  inland.  The  center  of  production  of  lumber — accord- 
ing to  the  accredited  laws  of  "skimming  the  cream" — has 
shifted  progressively  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  shipments  of  Western  timber  to  the  East,  where  the 
mills  are  concentrated,  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The  usual 
route  is  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  New  York  and  thence 
by  rail  inland.  Thus  we  have  mills  without  forests  in  the 
East  and  forests  without  mills  in  the  West.  Meanwhile 
60  million  acres  of  potential  forest  lands  accessible  to  the 
Eastern  and  Lake  States  are  lying  unproductive — their  only 
crop  an  occasional  devastating  fire. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  manufacturing  in  the  country  is  done 
in  the  northeast  sea  board  region,  35  per  cent  is  done  in 
the  Middle  West,  9  per  cent  in  the  South,  6  per  cent  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  If  we  plot  on  a  map  the  location  of  fac- 
tories, and  superimpose  above  it  a  map  of  sources  of  raw 
material — coal,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  ores,  leather,  lumber, 
grains — we  will  find  that  the  lack  of  correlation  is  amazing. 
To  supply  the  mills  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  bulky  raw 
materials  must  be  moved  by  long  haul  from  their  points 
of  origin  in  the  West  and  South — cotton  from  Texas  to 
New  Bedford,  hides  from  Kansas  City  to  Massachusetts 
— there  made  up  into  finished  products  and  flung  back  again 
in  large  part  for  ultimate  consumption  near  the  place  where 
they  started.  Perhaps  the  supreme  example — though  it  is 
not  a  local  one — is  the  movement  of  kangaroo  hides  from 
Australia  to  Lynn,  there  to  be  made  up  into  shoes  and  car- 
ried in  toto  10,000  miles  back  again — for  only  Australians 
will  wear  kangaroo  boots! 

Loose  cotton,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  is  now  hauled  long  distances  to  be 
compressed  and  then  hauled  back  over  the  same  route  duly 
baled.  Two  cars  of  baled  can  carry  the  equivalent  of  four 
cars  of  loose  cotton.  E.  G.  Booz,  writing  in  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
finds  that  the  average  retailer  only  sells  IO  per  cent  of  the 
coffee  used  in  his  own  logical  territory.  The  other  90  per 
cent  is  subject  to  cross-hauls  from  illogical  territory.  The 
Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  reports  the  con- 
dition of  the  Chicago  wholesale  provision  market  which, 
though  a  local  reorganization  is  now  in  process,  may  fairly 
represent  city  marketing  problems.  It  is  located  on  a  nar- 
row street  in  the  congested  Loop  district.  To  it  through 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  streets  are  hauled  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  terminals  anywhere  from  two  blocks  to  two  miles 
away.  Arriving,  the  foodstuffs  are  unloaded,  sold,  reloaded 
and  solemnly  hauled  back  again,  often  to  the  identical  ter- 
minal from  which  they  started  their  metropolitan  tour. 

Gilbert  and  Pogue  point  out,  in  America's  Power  Re- 
sources, the  astonishing  kindliness  of  nature  in  furnishing 
those  regions  in  America  which  are  short  of  coal  deposits 
with  abundant  water  power.  Nature  has  balanced  the 
power  load.  Do  we  take  advantage  of  it?  We  do  not. 
We  haul  coal  into  water  power  states,  and  develop  water 
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powers  in  coal  states.  The  late  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  once 
worked  out  a  power  plan  for  New  York.  There  is  no 
coal  in  New  York,  but  there  is  4,200,000  of  undeveloped 
horsepower  to  be  readily  derived  from  falling  water,  of 
which  only  1,300,000  is  now-  utilized.  If  all  were  utilized, 
Steinmetz  concluded  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  some 
40  million  tons  of  coal  now  shipped  into  New  York,  would 
serve  to  electrify  all  the  railroads,  save  the  labor  of  500 
locomotives,  15,000  coal  cars,  save  400  millions  in  railroad 
equipment  and  give  us  smokeless  cities.  In  short,  the  sav- 
ing in  transportation  costs  to  be  made  from  giant  power 
regional  plans  is  almost  limitless:  today  one-third  of  ail 
railroad  freight  is  coal.  Giant  power  by  providing  energy 
on  a  balanced  load  basis  from  water  fall  and  central  power 
stations  at  the  mine  mouth,  could  eliminate  a  large  fraction 
of  this  traffic,  and  eliminate  the  untold  cost  of  smoke  dam- 
age along  with  it  (See  the  Giant  Power  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic,  March,  1924^. 

To  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  Ford  finds  that  freight  cars 
are  absurdly  heavy.  The  weight,  he  says,  ought  to  be  in 
the  load  not  in  the  car.  Stronger  steel  cars  at  one-third  the 
present  weight  would  give  vastly  greater  efficiency,  for 
heavy  cars  "bang  out  the  roadbed  and  bang  out  themselves." 
Furthermore,  says  Ford,  we  only  get  6  per  cent  of  the 
potential  power  of  coal  out  of  that  burned  in  a  steam 
locomotive.  "If  the  primary  purpose  of  the  railroads  is  to 
buy  coal  this  is  all  right,  but  if  the  purpose  is  to  move  goods 
as  economically  as  possible  we  cannot  continue  to  waste  this 
power."  Electrification  will  enormously  decrease  the  trans- 
portation cost  per  unit  moved. 

Two-thirds  of  all  railroad  expenses  are  terminal  expenses, 
and  two-thirds  of  this  is  wasted  in  the  unplanned,  compet- 
itive chaos  of  terminal  facilities,  according  to  E.  J.  Clapp. 
He  estimates  that  the  prevailing  competitive  polio,-  emplovs 
two  to  three  times  the  manpower,  equipment  and  material 
that  a  unified  terminal  plan  would  necessitate.  Terminal 
markets  are  in  continuous  stages  of  choke  and  suffocation. 
In  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commiss''oT 
in  re  the  port  of  New  York,  a  wholesale  fruit  dealer  stated 
that  enough  fruit  is  lost  in  New  York  through  inadequate 
facilities  for  handling  to  supply  the  population  of  a  city  the 
size  of  Pittsburgh.  This  waste  can  be  largely  reduced  by 
railroad  consolidation,  irrespective  of  the  element  of  de- 
centralization— as  proved  by  the  performance  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  during  the  war. 
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Through  lack  of  regional 
planning  Maine  and  New 
York  farmers  compete  for  the 
potato  market.  Great  over- 
production necessarily  results. 
In  some  years  40  per  cent  of 
the  Maine  potato  crop  will  be 
left  to  rot  in  the  fields.  And 
this  clumsy  process  leaves  room 
for  the  further  folly  of  specu- 
lative marketing.  Said  the 
New  York  World  on  June  15, 
1924,  "Thousands  of  packages 
of  cucumbers  and  other  fresh 
vegetables  were  dumped  on  the 
New  York  offal  dock  today.'' 
In  the  fall  of  1920  the  author 
steered  his  canoe  with  difficulty 
through  carloads  of  good 

watermelons  which  had  been  dumped  into  the  Potomac 
from  the  Washington  docks  in  order  to  keep  the  market 
from  going  below  twenty-five  cents.  The  New  York  Com- 
missioner of  Markets  recently  pointed  out  how  two  hundred 
carloads  of  Thanksgiving  turkeys  were  held  on  sidetracks  to 
enable  dealers  to  face  a  holiday  price  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound.  The  same  gentleman  quotes  the  case  of  ten  car- 
loads of  Texas  onions  consigned  to  New  York,  worth 
$IO,OOO  at  prevailing  prices,  yet  dumped  on  the  Jersey 
meadows  to  prevent  breaking  the  market.  All  the  farmer 
received  was  a  bill  for  freight  charges! 

But  even  more  important  than  the  elimination  of  such 
wastes  are  the  savings  to  be  made  through  decentralization 
of  population.  Henry  Ford  has  discovered  that  highly 
standardized,  highly  subdivided  industry  need  no  longer  be- 
come concentrated  in  large  plants  with  all  the  inconveniences 
of  transportation  and  housing  that  hamper  such  community 
arrangements.  A  thousand  or  five  hundred  men  ought  to 
be  enough  in  a  single  factory;  then  there  would  be  no 
problem  of  transporting  them  to  work  or  away  from  work, 
and  there  would  be  no  slums  or  any  of  the  other  unnatural 
ways  of  living  incident  to  the  overcrowding  that  must  take 
place  if  the  workmen  are  to  live  within  reasonable  distance 
of  a  very  large  plant.  .  .  .  "The  belief  that  an  industrial 
country  has  to  concentrate  its  industries  is  not  well 
founded." 

Ford,  not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  business  man  of 
unusual  foresight,  has  not  only  eliminated  much  waste  in 
the  stream  of  production  from  ore  mine  to  finished  flivver 
but  has  been  driven  by  the  logic  of  operating  costs  to  de- 
centralize, and  is  now  building  valve  plants  and  other  small 
units  out  in  the  country  where  his  workers  may  walk  com- 
fortably to  their  benches,  and  farm  on  the  side  if  it  pleases 
them.  (See  Survey  Graphic  for  March  and  April,  1924.) 

Consider  what  the  jam  and  congestion  of  great  cities 
cost  us  in  added  transportation  load.  Subways  and  tubes 
built  and  operated  at  enormous  outlays,  yet  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  planned  region — and  from  Ford's  new  indus- 
trial point  of  view — quite  unnecessary.  The  total  invest- 
ment in  New  York's  rapid  transit  system  is  $541,000,000 
to  date,  with  over  100  millions  more  in  new  construction 
contracted  for.  The  annual  operating  costs  are  $73,000,- 
OOO,  to  pay  for  a  total  of  2.3  billion  passenger  rides.  There 
are  over  1,100  miles  of  subway,  elevated  and  surface  tracks. 


Sonnet  for  a  City 

By  HARRISON  DOWD 

Mighty  you   are   and  mighty  you  have  been 
With    all   this   thunder,    all    this    gold    and    steel ; 
But  I  have  seen  you  sleeping,  I  have  seen 
A  certain  prophecy  of  death;   I    feel 
Your  great  and  glossy  ways  are  doomed  to  be 
Upon  some  distant  day  but  dusty  stone; 
Your  glitter  gone,  your  present  pride  I  see 
Some   day,   unhinged   and  vacant  and   undone. 
And  I  see  men  from  fertile  country-sides 
Viewing  your  crumbled  corridors  to  learn 
Of  a  young  age  when  gold  and  silver  tides 
Flung  them  about  here.     But  in  time  they  turn 
Back  to  their  homes,  leaving  you  here  to  stand 
Manless   and  desolate   as  desert  sand. 


And  state  and  city  authorities 
are  now  at  loggerheads  over 
the  expenditure  of  $275,000,- 
ooo  more. 

Finally  the  Congressional 
Joint  Commission  of  Agricul- 
tural Inquiry,  investigating 
wastes  in  distribution,  has  an- 
nounced a  conclusion  which  I 
can  only  regard  as  treasonable 
to  all  the  immemorial  canons 
of  sturdy  self-help  upon  which 
the  Republic  is  founded.  As  a 
result  of  its  researches  it  finds 
that  the  hope  and  glory  of 
America — the  national  adver- 
tiser—in attempting  to  break 
down  "sales  resistance"  and 
sell  his  wares  from  coast  to 

coast  is  costing  the  consumer  more  in  uneconomic  distribu- 
tion than  can  be  saved  by  large  scale  unit  production. 
National  markets  tend  towards  making  goods  cost  less  at 
the  factory  door,  but  the  saving  is  more  than  eaten  up  by 
cross-hauling  and  the  burden  of  high  pressure  salesmanship. 
"Manufacturer  after  manufacturer,"  says  the  Joint  Com- 
mission, "has  repeated  this  process  of  sales  forcing  until 
the  public  and  the  retailer  are  confronted  by  a  confusing 
urge  to  buy  more  products  in  constantly  increasing  variety. 
Buying  habits  are  upset  and  consumers  cease  to  give  their 
patronage  to  individual  merchants,  and  not  only  scatter 
their  buying  within  the  community,  but  make  purchases 
outside  of  it."  Retailers,  the  commission  finds,  are  thus 
ceasing  to  be  an  economic  factor  serving  their  local  com- 
munity with  what  the  community  wants. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 

We  are  already  beginning  to  measure  ourselves  and  our 
population-distribution  in  the  higgledy-piggledy  of  "business 
as  usual"  against  ourselves  regrouped  and  relocated  in  com- 
munities planned  for  getting  the  most  out  of  life.  With  the 
same  population  that  we  now  have,  consider  what  a  differ- 
ence there  would  be  in  the  transportation  load  if  people  were 
grouped  into  communities  and  regions  specifically  planned 
for  the  maximum  of  local  subsistence  and  the  minimum  of 
cross-hauling — interregional  as  well  as  local — communities 
based  on  natural  economic  and  geographical  considerations. 
An  Appalachian  region,  a  Pacific  coastal  region,  and  so  on. 
The  regional  planning  of  communities  would  wipe  out 
uneconomic  national  marketing,  wipe  out  city  congestion 
and  terminal  wastes,  balance  the  power  load,  take  the  bulk 
of  coal  off  the  railroads,  eliminate  the  duplication  of  milk 
and  other  local  deliveries,  short  circuit  such  uneconomic 
practices  as  hauling  Pacific  apples  to  New  York  consumers 
by  encouraging  local  orchards,  develop  local  forest  areas 
and  check  the  haulage  of  western  timber  to  eastern  mills, 
locate  cotton  mills  near  cotton  fields,  shoe  factories  near 
hide  producing  areas,  steel  mills  within  striking  distance  of 
ore  beds,  food  manufacturing  plants  in  small  giant  power 
units,  near  farming  belts.  Gone  the  necessity  for  the  sky- 
scraper, the  subway  and  the  lonely  country-side ! 

Granting  the  psychological  possibility  of  planning  and 
operating  communities  with  such  unheard-of  common  sense 
— and  no  mean  grant  it  is — we  report  again  and  finally: 
a  good  part  of  transportation  is  unnecessary. 


"El    Orrito."    tarn    tb»    ordinal    Mchlnj.    courtw    of    the    F.    Denk»    Gaiter 


Elements  of  the  Region 

From  the  original  etchings  by  RALPH  M.  PEARSON 

T)ERHAPS  an  eagle  flying  into  the  sun  has  this  simplified  vision  of  earth.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
.L  layman  or  even  the  artist  can  look  at  his  world,  free  and  detached,  and  arrive  at  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  design  contained  in  it.  Our  feeling  when  we  first  saw  Ralph  M. 
Pearson's  new  work,  was,  "  Here  is  the  very  stuff  of  regional  planning" — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  he  grasps  and  interprets  the  concept  underlying  this  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic, 
arriving  at  it  independently  and  in  his  own  way. 

Some  of  Mr.  Pearson's  earlier  plates — Toilers  of  the  City — were  published  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
November,  1922.  Since  then  his  work  has  grown  into  a  more  vigorous  style.  After  years  of  adjustment 
he  has  been  able  to  bend  the  vitality  which  is  inherent  in  the  so-called  "  modern  "  movement  to  his 
own  creative  ends.  The  prints  here  shown  are  probably  the  strongest  of  his  later  work  and  present 
a  classic  integrity  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  followers  of  the  older  schools  of  etching  in  England  and 
in  America. 

His  book,  How  to  See  Modern  Pictures,  just  published  by  The  Dial  Press,  is  written  for  laymen  and 
attempts  to  stimulate  awareness  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  modern  work  which  correlate  it  with 
the  great  arts  ot  the  past.  There  is  in  the  book  the  vigorous  honesty  and  respect  for  the  elements  of 
design  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  etchings. 
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"Cypress  grove,"   from   the   original   etching   by   Ralph   M.   Pearson,   courtesy   of   the    \\Yyhe  Gallery 
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A  REGION  IN  THE  MAKING 


Regions — To  Live  In 


By  LEWIS   MUMFORD 


H  E  hope  of  the  city  lies  outside  itself.    Focus 
your  attention  on  the  cities — in  which  more 
than  ha^  °f  us  l'vc — and  the  future  is  dis- 
mal.      But    lay    aside   the    magnifying   glass 
\\-hich  reveals,  for  example,  the  hopelessness 
of  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street,  take 
a  reducing  glass  and  look  at  the  entire  region  in  which 
New  York  lies.     The  city  falls  into  focus.     Forests  in  the 
hill-counties,    water-power    in   the   mid-state   valleys,    farm- 
land in  Connecticut,  cranberry  bogs  in  New  Jersey,  enter 
picture.    To  think  of  all  these  acres  as  merely  tributary 
to  New  York,  to  trace  and  strengthen  the  lines  of  the  web 
in  which  the  spider-city  sits  unchallenged,  is  again  to  miss 
clue.     But  to  think  of  the  region  as  a  whole  and  the 
city  merely  as  one  of  its  parts — that  may  hold  promise. 

Not  merely  a  wistful  hope  of  a  better  environment,  but 
>heer  necessity,  leads  us  thus  to  change  our  approach  to  the 
problem.  For  cities,  as  the  foregoing  articles  show  are 
becoming  too  big :  as  they  grow  they  fall  behind  in  the  barest 
decencies  of  housing ;  they  become  more  expensive  to  oper- 
ate, more  difficult  to  police,  more  burdensome  to  work  in, 
and  more  impossible  to  escape  from  even  in  the  hours  of 
:re  that  we  achieve.  The  forces  that  have  created  the 
great  cities  make  permanent  improvement  within  them  hope- 
:  our  efforts  to  plan  them  lag  pitifully  behind  the  need 
when  indeed  they  do  not  foster  the  very  growth  that  is 
becoming  insupportable.  We  are  providing,  in  Professor 
Geddes'  sardonic  phrase,  more  and  more  of  worse  and  worse. 
Not  so  with  regional  planning.  Regional  planning  asks 
not  how  wide  an  area  can  be  brought  under  the  aegis  of  the 
metropolis,  but  how  the  population  and  civic  facilities  can 
be  distributed  so  as  to  promote  and  stimulate  a  vivid,  crea- 
tive life  throughout  a  whole  region— a  region  being  any 
geographic  area  that  possesses  a  certain  unity  of  climate,  soil, 
vegetation,  industry  and  culture.  The  regionalist  attempts 
to  plan  such  an  area  so  that  all  its  sites  and  resources,  from 
forest  to  city,  from  highland  to  water  level,  may  be  soundly 


developed,  and  so  that  the  population  will  be  distributed  so 
as  to  utilize,  rather  than  to  nullify  or  destroy,  its  natural 
advantages.  It  sees  people,  industry  and  the  land  as  a 
single  unit.  Instead  of  trying,  by  one  desperate  dodge  or 
another,  to  make  life  a  little  more  tolerable  in  the  congested 
centers,  it  attempts  to  determine  what  sort  of  equipment 
will  be  needed  for  the  new  centers.  It  does  not  aim  at 
urbanizing  automatically  the  whole  available  countryside; 
it  aims  equally  at  ruralizing  the  stony  wastes  of  our  cities. 
In  a  sense  that  will  become  clear  to  the  reader  as  he  follows 
the  later  articles  in  this  number,  the  civic  objective  of  the 
regional  planning  movement  is  summed  up  with  peculiar 
accuracy  in  the  concept  of  the  garden-city. 

There  are  a  hundred  approaches  to  regional  planning; 
it  brings  to  a  head,  in  fact,  a  number  of  movements  and 
methods  which  have  been  gathering  momentum  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  each  approach  has  this  in 
common  with  the  others;  it  attempts  to  promote  a  fuller 
kind  of  life,  at  even7  point  in  the  region.  No  form  of 
industry  and  no  type  of  city  are  tolerable  that  take  the 
joy  out  of  life.  Communities  in  which  courtship  is  furtive, 
in  which  babies  are  an  unwelcome  handicap,  in  which  edu- 
cation, lacking  the  touch  of  nature  and  of  real  occupations, 
hardens  into  a  blank  routine,  in  which  people  achieve  ad- 
venture only  on  wheels  and  happiness  only  by  having  their 
minds  "taken  off"  their  daily  lives — communities  like  these 
do  not  sufficiently  justify  our  modern  advances  in  science 
and  invention. 

Now  the  impulse  that  makes  the  prosperous  minority 
build  country  estates,  that  causes  the  well-to-do  professonal 
man  to  move  out  into  the  suburbs,  the  impulse  that  is  driv- 
ing the  family  of  small  means  out  upon  the  open  road,  there 
to  build  primitive  bungalows  regardless  of  discomfort  and 
dangers  to  health,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  pretty  common  one. 
These  people  are  in  the  vanguard  of  a  general  effort  to  get 
a  little  joy  back  into  life.  At  present  this  exodus  is  under- 
taken blindly  and,  as  Mr.  AVright  shows,  all  its  promises  are 
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illusory,  since  a  helter-skelter  development  such  as  is  now 
going  on  in  the  countryside  around  our  big  cities  promises 
only  to  spoil  the  landscape  without  permanently  satisfying 
the  hungry  urbanites.  The  community  planning  movement 
in  America,  and  the  garden-cities  movement  in  England  are 
definite  attempts  to  build  up  a  more  exhilarating  kind  of 
environment — not  as  a  temporary  haven  of  refuge  but  as  a 
permanent  seat  of  life  and  culture,  urban  in  its  advantages, 
permanently  rural  in  its  situation.  This  movement  toward 
garden  cities  is  a  movement  towards  a  higher  type  of  civil- 
ization than  that  which  has  created  our  present  congested 
centers.  It  involves  a  change  in  aim  as  well  as  a  change 
of  place.  Our  present  congested  districts  are  the  results 
of  the  crude  applications  of  the  mechanical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  to  social  development ;  our  garden  cities 
represent  fuller  development  of  the  more  humane  arts  and 
sciences — biology  and  medicine  and  psychiatry  and  educa- 
tion and  architecture.  As  modern  engineering  has  made 
Chicago  or  New  York  physically  superior  to  Athens,  whilst 
the  labyrinth  of  subways  and  high  buildings  is  more 
deficient  for  complete  living  than  a  Stone  Age  cave,  so  we 
may  expect  that  the  cities  of  tomorrow  will  not  merely 
embody  all  that  is  good  in  our  modern  mechanical  develop- 
ments, but  also  all  that  was  left  out  in  this  one-sided  exist- 
ence, all  the  things  that  fifth  century  Athens  or  thirteenth 
century  Florence,  for  all  their  physical  crudity,  possessed. 

On  its  economic  side,  this  movement  towards  a  fuller 
human  environment  goes  hand  in  hand  with  what  has  been 
aptly  called  the  industrial  counter  revolution.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  in  America  business  has  been  concentrating  finan- 
cial resources,  concentrating  factories  and  urban  districts, 
attempting  to  create  material  prosperity  by  producing  goods 
which  could  be  quickly  "turned  over."  The  paper  values 
Tiave  increased  enormously  even  in  the  brief  period  from 
1900  to  1920;  but  most  statisticians  seem  agreed  that  the 
real  wages  of  the  majority  of  workers  have  remained  nearly 
stationary.  The  new  industrial  revolution  is  an  attempt  to 
spread  the  real  income  of  industry  by  decentralizing  indus- 
try, by  removing  some  of  the  burden  of  the  business  over- 
head and  sales-promotion,  ground  rents  in  congested  dis- 
tricts, and  so  forth.  Far-sighted  industrialists  like  Denni- 
son  and  Ford  are  already  planning  this  move,  and  business 
men  like  Edward  Filene  feel  that  business  is  at  an  impasse 
unless  decentralization  is  followed  as  "The  Way  Out." 
Regional  planning  is  an  attempt  to  turn  industrial  decen- 
tralization—the effort  to  make  the  industrial  mechanism 
ivork  better— to  permanent  social  uses.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  gains  of  modern  industry  in  permanent  houses, 
gardens,  parks,  playgrounds  and  community  institutions. 

Finally,  regional  planning  is  the  New  Conservation — 
the  conservation  of  human  values  hand  in  hand  with  natural 
resources.  Regional  planning  sees  that  the  depopulated  coun- 
tryside and  the  congested  city  are  intimately  related ;  it  sees 
that  we  waste  vast  quantities  of  time  and  energy  by  ignor- 
ing the  potential  resources  of  a  region,  that  is,  by  forget- 
ting all  that  lies  between  the  terminal  points  and  junctions 
of  our  great  railroads.  Permanent  agriculture  instead  of 
land-skinning,  permanent  forestry  instead  of  timber  min- 
ing, permanent  human  communities,  dedicated  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  instead  of  camps  and  squatter- 
settlements,  and  to  stable  building,  instead  of  the  scantling 
and  falsework  of  our  "go-ahead"  communities — all  this  is 
embodied  in  regional  planning. 


It  follows  pretty  plainly  from  this  summary  that,  unlike 
city  planning,  regional  planning  is  not  merely  the  concern 
of  a  profession:  it  is  a  mode  of  thinking  and  a  method  of 
procedure,  and  the  regional  plan  itself  is  only  a  minor  tech- 
nical instrument  in  carrying  out  its  aims.  The  planners  of 
the  Ontario  power  project  are  genuine  regional  planners; 
Mr.  Ford  in  his  schemes  for  industrial  decentralization  is 
a  regional  planner;  the  Pennsylvania  State  Power  Com- 
mission, as  Mr.  Bruere  makes  clear,  is  handling  an  essential 
element  in  regional  planning.  The  Chicago  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  with  its  emphasis  on  transportation,  power 
and  industrial  development  over  wide  areas,  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation Study  in  New  York  with  parts  of  three  states  in- 
cluded in  its  "environs"  mark  the  break  with  our  old 
method  of  treating  the  city  as  a  unit  by  itself.  The  New 
York  State  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  Commission  has 
made  a  series  of  important  preliminary  studies  which  radic- 
ally cut  loose  from  the  older  tradition  and  employ  the 
whole  commonwealth  rather  than  the  large  city  as  their  base. 

Moreover  the  aim  of  regional  planning  is  not  confined  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  industries 
and  resources.  The  cultural  forces  that  have  begun  to  chal- 
lenge the  dominance  of  the  big  city  are  plainly  working  in 
the  same  direction.  So  the  little  theater  movement,  by 
building  local  centers  of  culture  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
for  the  crumbs  dropped  from  our  metropolitan  table,  is  es- 
sential to  regionalism;  and  in  the  same  way  our  new  ex- 
perimental schools,  which  have  showed  the  rich  educational 
opportunities  that  come  from  exploring  and  utilizing  the 
•whole  living  environment  rather  than  sticking  to  the  pallid 
routine  of  books,  find  themselves  handicapped  in  the  existing 
centers  and  demand  a  new  environment  patterned  on  the 
human  scale,  in  which  the  school  may  work  intimately  in 
touch  with  the  home  and  with  industry  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding world  of  nature. 

In  sum,  regional  planning  does  not  mean  the  planning  of 
big  cities  beyond  their  present  areas ;  it  means  the  reinvigor- 
ation  and  rehabilitation  of  whole  regions  so  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  culture  and  civilization,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  prosperous  minority  in  the  congested  centers,  shall  be 
available  to  everyone  at  every  point  in  a  region  where  the 
physical  basis  for  a  cultivated  life  can  be  laid  down.  The 
technical  means  of  achieving  this  new  distribution  of  power 
and  culture  are  at  hand.  The  question  before  us  is  whether 
the  automatic  operation  -of  physical  and  financial  forces  is  to 
burke  our  rising  demand  for  a  more  vital  and  happy  kind  of 
existence,  or  whether,  by  coordinating  our  efforts  and 
imaginatively  grasping  our  opportunity,  we  can  remold  our 
institutions  so  as  to  promote  a  regional  development — de- 
velopment that  will  eliminate  our  enormous  economic 
wastes,  give  a  new  life  to  stable  agriculture,  set  down 
fresh  communities  planned  on  a  human  scale,  and,  above  all, 
restore  a  little  happiness  and  freedom  in  places  where  these 
things  have  been  pretty  well  wrung  out.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cuts  diametrically  across  a  large  part  of  our  cur- 
rent political  and  social  problem? ;  some  of  these  it  places 
in  a  new  light,  and  some  of  them  it  makes  meaningless. 
Regionalism  or  super-congestion  ?  Will  man  in  America 
learn  the  art  of  mastering  and  ordering  his  environment, 
to  promote  his  own  fuller  purposes,  or  will  he  be  mastered 
by  his  environment,  and  presently,  as  in  Samuel  Butler's 
picture  in  Erewhon,  or  in  Zamiatin's  We,  find  himself 
without  any  purposes  other  than  those  of  the  Machine? 


The  New  Exploration 

Charting  the  Industrial  Wilderness 

By  BENTON  MACKAYE 

Can  we  create  a  region?  Can  ice  devise  a  plan?  Rather  we  must  discover  the  re- 
gion, and  find  the  plan.  Mr.  MacKaye,  following  back  to  its  ultimate  sources 
that  flood  li-hich  beats  against  the  stone  and  steel  of  cities,  comes  to  the  very 

fountainhead  of  regional  planning 


'HE  last  great  earth  story  has  been  told."  5 
spoke  Peary  upon  his  return  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north  pole.  Amundsen  and 
Scott  soon  thereafter  checked  on  the  location 
of-  the  south  pole.  These  expeditions,  taken 
together,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  globe 
formed  indeed  the  last  great  earth  story ;  they  closed  the 
drama  of  our  planets'  unfolding  which  began  with  Marco 
Polo  and  Christopher  Columbus.  Man  has  conquered  the 
wilderness  and  carried  forth  his  civilization.  But  in  dis- 
pelling one  wilderness  he  has  created  another.  For  the  in- 
tricate equipment  of  civilization  is  in  itself  a  wilderness. 
He  has  unravelled  the  labyrinth  of  river  and  coast  line  but 
has  spun  the  labyrinth  of  industry.  And  the  untangling  of 
this  iron  web  is  the  problem  of  our  time. 

The  story  of  this  interchange  of  wilderness  is  the  story 
of  men's  wanderings  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  we 
shall  do  well  to  begin  our  study  of  the  new  exploration 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  though  we  shall  find  it 
coming  to  focus,  too,  in  a  little  Berkshire  valley.  J.  F. 
Horrabin,  in  his  excellent  little  book  on  Economic  Geo- 
graphy cites  four  main  chapters  in  men's  wanderings. 

1.  The    river    valley   chapter,    in    which   civilization    (in   the 
sense  of  a  "settled  life  in  a  particular  area")   made  its  begin- 
nings:  Egypt,   "pft  of   the   Nile":   Mesopotamia  "between   the 
rivers":  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Hwang-ho. 

2.  The    Mediterranean    chapter,    thirty-five    centuries    long. 
Men  ventured  on  the  water.     But  only  gingerly.     They  sailed 
the  inland  sea  but  not  the  open   ocean. 

3.  The   unfolding  of   the  world's  coast  lines,   begun  by  da 
Gama.  Columbus  and  Magellan.     This  took   about  three  cen- 
turies, when  European  civilization  (outside  of  Europe  herself) 
was  limited  to  a  series  of  seaboard  settlements  connected  by- 
ocean    routes. 

4.  The    unravelling    of    the 
rivers   and  valleys  within   the 
continents— in  Siberia.  Africa, 
Argentine     and     in     our     own 
Far  W-.-::   me  chapter  of  the 
covered  wagon   and  the  "iron 
horse. 

The  "march  of  empire," 
then,  has  taken  place  in 
more  directions  than  toward 
the  setting  sun:  it  has 
fronted  even-  point  upon 
the  compass.  But  it  has 
followed  a  definite  purpose. 
The  effort  of  the  empire 
builder  consciouslv  or  un- 


consciously is  to  develop  a  self-sustaining  unit  of  civili- 
zation— and  of  industry.  With  the  modern  statesman  this 
is  a  deliberate  aim:  as  far  as  possible  to  be  independent  of 
the  other  Powers.  Empire  as  here  used  is  physical  and  not 
political ;  it  refers  to  physical  and  geographic  movements 
and  implies  no  brief  for  imperialism.  It  is  through  the  up- 
building (and  downfalls)  of  physical  empires  that  nature's 
wilderness  has  dwindled  and  the  wilderness  of  industry 
has  spread.  If  we  would  unravel  the  incognito  of  industry, 
as  our  forefathers  unravelled  the  incognito  of  coast  and 
continent,  we  must  look  into  this  matter  of  empire  building 
— and  empire  charting. 

There  is  a  "physiology"  of  industrial  empire.  For  em- 
pire is  something  more  than  territory.  It  is  a  working 
thing;  it  is  a  rough  hewn  organism — a  system.  Its  "phy- 
siology," in  certain  ways,  resembles  that  of  a  river  system. 
It  is  a  flow  from  source  to  mouth. 

Take  Britain:  it's  "sources"  lie  in  India,  in  Africa,  in 
Sumatra,  in  Australia — the  lands  around  the  Indian  Ocean 
(and  elsewhere).  These  lands  contain  ran-  materials, 
wheat,  beef,  cotton,  wool,  lumber.  These,  in  large  part, 
"flow"  to  England.  They  flow  first  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  various  converging  tributary  routes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aden;  thence  they  flow  in  one  main  stream,  through 
Suez  and  Gibraltar,  to  the  "mouth"  (which  is  Great 
Britain). 

But  this  is  only  half  the  picture.  England  consumes, 
but  she  also  produces.  She  is  source  as  well  as  mouth.  She 
has  iron  and  coal.  With  these  she  converts  raw  material 
into  finished  products.  And  these  flow  back  again  (through 
Gibraltar  and  Suez  and  Aden)  to  the  lands  of  the  Indian 

Ocean.  So  these  lands  are 
"mouths"  as  well  as  sources. 
Here  is  empire  in  a  nut- 
shell ;  ( I )  the  sources  of 
raw  material ;  (2)  the 
"mouths"  or  markets  for 
finished  products;  (3)  the 
routes  to  the  home  country 
whereby  the  latter  controls 
the  "flow." 

Empire  is  industry:  r 
flow  from  many  sources  to 
many  mouths  through  a 
controlling  port.  Not  all 
the  flow,  of  course,  is 
through  such  a  port.  Per- 
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Salient  lines  of  industrial  flow 

haps  only  a  small  part  of  it.  But  it  is  controlled  there- 
from. The  home  port  is  the  head;  it  is  the  integrator. 

Empire  is  integration.  It  is  a  groping,  unconscious  effort 
to  get  world  order  out  of  world  chaos.  But  it  brings  its 
own  chaos.  For  there  is  more  than  one  empire.  And 
their  lines  of  flow  get  crossed.  That  is  what  happened  in 
1904  at  Port  Arthur;  and  ten  years  later  at  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad.  Empires  are  integrators.  But  they  must  be 
further  integrated.  Industrial  flow  must  be  integrated. 
And  first  it  must  be  charted  and  that  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

But  let  us  take  one  continent  at  a  time.  Let  us  focus 
on  America. 

THE  biggest  year  in  America's  history  is  1776.  It 
marked  the  birthday  of  her  independence,  and  also  of 
her  expansion.  For  it  was  in  '76  that  Daniel  Boone  crossed 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Till  then  America  had  been 
a  remote  seaside  adjunct  (politically  and  industrially)  of  a 
growing,  world-wide,  maritime  Power.  After  that  year 
she  became  a  separate  continental  Power — in  time  to  be- 
come the  first  big  "railway  empire."  Siberia,  Africa  and 
Argentine  came  later. 

But  she  did  not  wait  for  the  railway.  For  horses  and 
oxen  started  Westward  Ho  a  generation  ahead  of  the 
locomotive.  The  trails  of  the  covered  wagons  followed 
those  lines  of  least  resistance  destined  to  become  our  present 
lines  of  industrial  flow.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  became  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  Oregon  Trail  became  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  wagons,  followed  by  the  engines,  dispelled 
the  wilderness  of  nature  and  set  up  the  wilderness  of 
industry. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  forms  a  world  in- 
dustrial unit  which  is  almost  self-sufficient.  It  contains  the 
sources  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  buildings  and  furnishings. 
Wheat,  cattle  and  cotton  come  from  the  interior  prairies, 
iron  from  the  Mesaba  Range  and  coal  from  the  Allegheny 
Plateau,  softwood  comes  from  the  Gulf  region  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  hardwood  from  the  Appalachians.  Semi- 
tropical  produce  comes  from  Florida  and  from  southern 
California. 

These  raw  materials,  in  a  general  way,  "flow"  eastward 
through  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Soo  Locks,  to  the 
"mouths"  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  York.  Here  and  in 
other  big  power  centers  they  are  turned  into  finished 
products.  Then  (as  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester)  the 
"mouths"  turn  "sources."  The  flow  begins  anew.  The 
finished  products  (foods,  textiles,  furnishings)  flow  part  of 


them  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  abroad;  the  rest  flow  back 
westward  to  the  sources  now  turned   "mouths." 

This  "flow"  takes  place  by  rail,  not  water.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  is  east  and  west,  not  north  and  south.  In  time 
this  may  be  modified.  For  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  two 
natural  outlets  by  water  to  the  open  sea.  One  is  through 
the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  (like  Russia's  outlet 
through  the  Baltic)  is  a  somewhat  ice-bound  way.  The 
other  is  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf.  This 
is  a  Pacific  route  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  one.  For  New 
Orleans  via  Panama  is  about  as  near  to  Valparaiso  an  ! 
Vancouver  as  she  is  to  Liverpool.  It  was  this  interior 
waterway  empire,  even  now  awaiting  development,  which 
was  the  dream  of  La  Salle  for  France. 

SO  much  for  a  general  picture  of  the  world  and  of 
America.  So  much  for  the  lines  of  flow  across  one  con- 
tinent and  between  some  others.  Are  these  lines  as  direct 
as  they  might  be?  Do  they  converge  at  the  best  located 
ports?  Should  there  be  more  ports  to  handle  the  flow? 
Are  there  cross  flows  and  duplicated  routes?  Are  the 
sources  themselves— of  foods,  textiles,  and  furnishings — 
developed  within  each  region  in  sufficient  variety?  Could 
the  manufacturing  centers  be  better  placed?  These  are  a 
few  questions  which  need  answering  about  our  modern  web 
of  industry. 

Beneath  this  surface  web,  as  it  stands  now,  there  lies 
another  framework:  this  a  potential  one.  This  is  the  most 
efficient  framework  that  geographic  factors  will  allow.  It 
is  the  framework  that  would  enable  the  smoothest  possible 
"flow"  from  the  sources  to  the  mouths;  the  framework 
which  would  achieve  this  flow  with  the  minimum  ton- 
mileage  (and  with  minimum  labor  effort).  The  problem 
of  finding  and  locating  this  "most  efficient  framework"  is 
an  extension  of  the  problem  of  the  civil  engineer:  the 
problem  of  relocating  a  railroad  line  between  points  A  and 
B.  Between  these  points  there  is  a  most  efficient  route — 
as  to  distance,  grades,  curves  and  general  serviceability. 
The  engineer's  job  is  to  find  that  route.  Perhaps  he  never 
does  it.  But  probably  he  finds  the  nearest  to  it  that  a.iy 
man  can  find. 

The  job  is  not  to  make  the  most  efficient  route.  It  is 
already  made — by  nature.  It  lies  there,  a  hidden  poten- 
tiality. The  job  is  to  discover  it.  To  do  this  the  engineer 
must  search  for  it:  he  must  explore.  His  first  job,  then, 
is  not  construction  but  exploration. 

And  this  is  the  job  we  have  with  regard  to  the  most 
efficient  framework  for  achieving  industrial  flow.  Our 
job  is  not  to  make  the  framework.  It  is  already  made — by 
nature;  and  lies  before  us,  a  hidden  potentiality.  Our  job 
is  to  discover  it.  This  is  something  we,  very  likely,  can 
never  do.  But  by  knowing  what  it  is  that  we  are  after  we 
can  find  the  thing  that  comes  the  nearest.  To  do  this  we 
must  explore.  And  this — the  discovery  of  the  most  effi- 
cient framework  for  guiding  industrial  flow — is  the  job 
of  the  new  exploration. 

WHAT  clues  have  we  for  making  our  discovery? 
Where  shall  we  commence  in  our  process  of  un- 
ravelling the  present  tangled  web  of  steel?  Let  us  look 
at  a  sample  of  it.  Let  us  take  a  cross-section  of  New  Eng- 
land from  mountain  crest  to  ocean  port:  from  the  Berk- 
shires  to  Boston  harbor,  along  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 
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Three  types  of  topography  occur  in  this  cross-section: 

The  Appalachian  Barrier,  illustrated  by  the  Berkshire-Green 
Mountain  Range  of  western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  The 
Hoosac  Tunnel  penetrates  this  range  near  North  Adams. 
M. 

The  Threshold  Plain,  illustrated  by  the  New  England  Pla- 
teau which  covers  three  quarters  of  the  total  area.  (This 
plateau  is  crossed  by  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Connecticut 
River). 

The  Seaboard,  illustrated  by  the  Boston  Basin,  a  flat  low 
area  bordering  the  harbor  and  occupied  by  the  cities  which 
form  Greater  Boston. 

Each  of  these  three  types  of  topography  is  occupied  by 
a  somewhat  distinct  type  of  industrial  web.  The  Appal- 
achian barrier  is  mainly  a  "source  region."  chiefly  of  water 
power  and  of  forest  growth.  Crop  soils  are  limited  to  the 
narrow  valley  bottoms  but  many  of  the  slopes  afford  pas- 
ture for  cattle.  This  region,  in  New  England,  is  the  major 
source  of  water  power  and  o/  hardwood  lumber:  and  an 
incidental  source  of  milk  supply.  The  industrial  web  here 
occurs  m  its  simplest  form,  consisting  chiefly  of  power 
equipment,  of  logging  equipment  and  of  small  plants. 

The  seaboard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  and  large  a 
"mouth  region."  The  industrial  web  here  occurs  in  its 
most  complex  form.  It  consists  practically  of  every  type 
of  manufacturing  plant,  of  elevators  and  storage  plants, 
of  stores,  office  buildings,  wharfs,  railway  yards,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  combinations  of  industrial  structures.  To 
these  are  added  transit  lines  and  motor  vehicles  for  the 
diurnal  movement  of  office  workers  to  and  f  rom_  the  suburbs. 

The  seaboard  is  only  one  instance  of  the  metropolitan 
regional  type.  This  type  is.  of  course,  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  occurring  in  all  sizes  from  cities  like 
Greater  New  York  and  Chicago,  occupying  whole  counties, 
to  the  little  "one-horse"  factory  town,  occupying  a  few 


blocks.  We  have  referred  to  such  territory  as  the  "mouth 
region. "  This  it  is  tor  raw  material ;  for  finished  products 
it  becomes  a  "source  region."  The  cities  and  towns  shown 
on  the  map  along  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad  (Fitchburg,  Green- 
field, North  Adams)  may  be  classed,  therefore,  as  "Lesser 
Bostons."  The  city,  whether  large  or  small,  presents  the 
industrial  web  in  its  most  complex  form:  it  is  the  knottiest, 
thickest  part  of  the  industrial  jungle. 

Between  these  extreme  types — of  city  and  mountain 
range — lies  the  plain  and  plateau  region  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  country's  area  (represented  in  our  map  by  the 
New  England  Plateau).  This  is  a  fanning  region — the 
source  in  New  England  of  milk  and  apples  and  fuelwood. 
It  is  a  country  of  fields  and  woodlots.  The  industrial  web 
is  more  simple  than  in  the  Seaboard,  but  more  complex 
than  in  the  Appalachians:  it  consists  chiefly  of  barns  and 
fanning  equipment,  of  creameries  and  various  factories, 
and  the  roads  to  connect  them  with  the  nearby  cities. 

In  which  of  these  "geo-economic"  types  can  we  best 
begin  our  exploration — the  search  for  that  hidden  potential 
framework  which  is  our  goal?  Shall  we  begin  in  Boston 
or  the  Berkshires? 

Where  did  our  forefathers  begin — the  pioneers  of  the 
old  exploration?  They  began  in  Boston.  And  for  good 
reason.  The  wilderness  in  Boston  was  less  intricate  than 
that  in  the  hills  that  came  to  be  called  Berkshire.  Our 
forefathers,  following  the  lines  of  evolution,  moved  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  They  moved  from  Boston  to- 
ward the  Berkshires. 

^Tiere  should  we  begin — we  of  the  nm-  exploration — 
in  Boston  or  in  Berkshire?  If  we  too  would  follow  evolu- 
tion we  shall  emulate  our  forefathers:  move  from  simple 
to  complex.  But  these  have  reversed  their  positions  on  the 
map.  "The  simple"  has  moved  to  Berkshire,  and  "the 
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complex"  to  Boston.  For  in  Berkshire  the  industrial  web 
lies  thinnest;  here  at  the  "source"  industry  greets  nature; 
here  industry  begins;  here  it  fastens  in  Mother  Earth  those 
initial  strands  along  which  the  "flow"  gets  started.  But 
in  Boston  the  web  lies  thickest ;  there  at  the  "mouth" 
industry  greets  man;  there  industry  rests;  there  it  links 
with  the  ultimate  consumer  those  myriad  final  strands 
through  which  the  "flow"  ends.  And  so  we  shall  begin 
in  Berkshire,  not  in  Boston. 

Indeed  Berkshire  represents  one  sphere  and  Boston  quite 
another.  Berkshire  represents  what  may  be  called  the 
"sphere  of  origin" ;  Boston,  the  "sphere  of  distribution." 
A  vital  difference!  The  lines  of  industrial  flow  within  the 
sphere  of  origin  can  be  definitely  segregated;  but  within 
the  sphere  of  distribution  they  must  be  integrated.  The 
source  region  is  a  "one  industry"  region  (or  a  "few  indus- 
tries" region),  while  the  mouth  region  is  a  region  of  many 
(or  all)  industries.  Converting  a  tree  into  boards  in  the 
Berkshire  forest  can  be  planned  all  by  itself;  but  deliver- 
ing a  wooden  chair  in  Boston  concerns  the  whole  lumber 
industry:  even  more — it  concerns  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
whole  cosmos  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

Some  day,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  enter  Boston.  But 
on  the  same  day  we  shall  have  to  enter  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  (and  perhaps  even  Liverpool 
and  Hong  Kong).  For  these  are  all  in  the  sphere  of  dis- 
tribution. They  are  nerve  centers  of  a  continuous  flow 
which  is  continental  (inter-continental)  in  its  vastness. 

"But,"  you  say,  "if  the  source  region  forms  one  end  of 
the  industrial  thread  and  the  mouth  region  forms  the  other, 
why  not  begin  both  in  Boston  and  Berkshire  and  work 
both  ends  against  the  middle?" 

A  good  idea.  Let  us  by  all  means  have  our  city  planning. 
But  let  us  not  forget  its  roots  in  its  vast  hinterland.  Let 
us  understand  that  traffic  congestion  on  State  Street  and 
subway  congestion  at  "Park  Street  Under"  are  resultants 
of  activities  taking  place  in  Dakota  and  Texas,  in  New 
York  and  Charleston,  as  well  as  in  Somerville.  It  is  a 
fairly  simple  matter  to  widen  streets  and  build  new  sub- 
ways; and  this  sort  of  emergency  ditchwork  may  seem  very 
necessary  when  the  flood  has  come  upon  us.  But  it  is  not 
going  to  the  roots. 

WHEN  Pittsburgh  began  at  last  to  tackle  man- 
fashion  the  floods  of  the  Allegheny  and  Mononga- 
hela  Rivers,  what  was  done?  An  urgent  part  of  the  city 
plan  was  for  the  disposal  of  these  surplus  waters.  And  the 
Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission  went  about  it.  They  went 
away  from  Pittsburgh.  They  traced  the  waters  to  their 
sources.  And  this  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  "city  plan"  in- 
cluded river  drainage  basins  stretching  over  goodly  portions 
of  four  states.  At  least  seventeen  reservoirs,  scattered  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around,  were  found  necessary  to  control 
the  floods  at  Pittsburgh.  The  city  itself  was  but  one  tiny 
spot  on  the  map  of  this  "city  plan." 

And  as  with  the  flow  of  waters  so  with  the  "flow"  of 
other  things.  So  with  the  flow  of  population,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  the  flow  of  industrial  products.  The 
industrial  floiu  out  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  through  the 
North  Atlantic  ports  is  more  terrific  than  the  water  floiv 
which  passes  through  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The  most 
terrific  "gorge"  is  New  York  harbor:  for  here  about  one 
fifth  of  America's  foreign  tonnage  squeezes  through.  New 
York  is  the  biggest  "Niagara."  But  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


and  Baltimore  are  only  lesser  ones.  Can  this  flow  from  our 
continent's  interior  be  "shedded"  wth  greater  engineer- 
ing skill  ? 

And  how  about  our  "pools"  of  manufacture?  Why 
should  these  congest  in  the  metropolis?  Are  not  the  main 
line  cities  (Fitchburg  or  North  Adams)  as  good  for  much 
of  this  as  'Boston?  And  (for  some  things)  are  not  the 
branch  line  towns  (Greenville,  N.  H.  or  Wilmington,  Vt.) 
as  good  as  P'itchburg  or  North  Adams  ?  And  why  not  pool 
our  factories  even  further  back  than  this — back  nearer  to 
the  sources?  Coal  and  iron  can  get  together  anywhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  the  Mesaba  Range  in  the 
north  and  Birmingham,  Alabama  in  the  south.  Electric 
power,  direct  by  wire,  from  coal  field  or  waterfall,  can 
reach  almost  any  portion  of  this  territory.  The  hardwoods 
of  the  Carolina  Highland  and  the  (future)  softwoods  of 
the  Lake  States  and  the  Gulf,  are  (or  will  be)  near  at 
hand.  And  all  around  grow  the  cotton  and  the  corn,  and 
the  sheep  and  cattle,  to  clothe  and  feed  us. 

When  Boston  (and  the  others)  make  their  real  city  plans 
as  part  of  an  industrial  watershed,  they  will  look  beyond 
their  ditchwork  (their  street  widenings  and  subways)  and 
do  as  Pittsburgh  did  with  her  flood  waters.  They  will 
study  the  streams  and  springs  that  cause  the  flood.  They 
will  seek  to  control  from  the  source  auticard,  not  from 
the  mouth  backward. 

AsD  now  let  us  start  our  exploration:  not  in  Boston 
but  in  Berkshire.  We  shall  explore  a  sample  region 
in  the  "sphere  of  origin."  We  shall  take  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Deerfield  River,  the  territory  drained  by  this  river 
and  its  tributaries  above  the  big  bend '  at  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
Massachusetts.  Part  of  this  territory  is  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  and  part  within  the  state  of  Vermont.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  mountain  valleys  along  the  main 
crestline  of  the  Berkshire-Green  Mountain  Range.  On  one 
of  these  we  shall  focus  our  chief  attention,  namely  Somerset 
Valley,  at  the  extreme  headwaters  north  of  Wilmington, 
Vermont. 

Somerset  Valley  is  a  miniature  empire.  It  is  17  miles 
long,  from  four  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  covers  49,000  acres. 
It  is  a  typical  crestline  valley,  an  almost  perfect  illustration 
of  the  "sphere  of  origin."  It  is  shut  off  from  the  outer  world 
by  three  of  the  largest  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  range — 
Glastonbury  on  the  west,  Stratton  on  the  north  and 
Haystack  on  the  east.  Its  outlet  is  at  the  southeast  corner 
just  above  the  town  of  Wilmington. 

This  little  region  has  its  own  history ;  and  it  shows  a 
definite  rise  and  fall  of  "settled  life."  Daniel  Rice,  the 
first  settler,  entered  the  valley  the  same  year  (1776)  that 
Daniel  Boone  crossed  the  Southern  Appalachians.  He  and 
his  followers,  emulating  the  Egyptians,  made  their  settle- 
ment in  a  fertile  river  bottom  (now  occupied  by  the 
Somerset  Reservoir).  Here,  in  1780,  Rice  built  the  first 
sawmill  and  gristmill.  The  next  community  building  was 
a  church — built  five  years  later  out  of  logs.  Settled  life  at 
Big  Meadows  as  they  called  the  community  lasted  about 
one  hundred  years,  beginning  with  Daniel  Rice  in  1776  and 
ending  with  one  last  reported  family  in  1882. 

The  history  of  this  century  in  Somerset  Valley  is  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  lumber 
industry,  the  phase  of  the  ox  team  and  the  log  drive.  The 
one  main  export  of  the  Somerset  empire  was  lumber.  Little 
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sawmills  (run  by  \vater  power)  were  set  up  (and 
abandoned)  from  time  to  time  along  the  main  stream.  In 
addition,  one  wood-working  plant  at  least  was  built — 
a  clothes-pin  f acton-  in  1846.  Big  Meadows  and  vicinity 
was  apparently  the  center  of  the  valley's  life  till  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  population  rising  from  in  in  1790  to 
321  in  1850.  Thereafter  the  center  seems  to  have  shifted 
downstream  to  the  settlement  at  Searsburg.  But  at  this 
life  in  the  valley  as  a  whole  began  its  decline:  history 
reports  the  abandonment  of  sawmills  rather  than  the 
building  of  them :  and  the  combined  population  of 
both .  settlements  dropped  from  340  in  1860  to  169  in 
1910. 

In  1907  the  "old  empire''  was  supplanted  by  a  new  one: 
the  coming  of  the  logging  railroad.  A  new  phase  of  lumber- 
ing entered  the  valley — the  railroad  phase.  But  its  very 
power  made  it  short  lived.  The  valley  was  planted  with 
xirary  logging  camps  and  the  logs  hauled  by  rail  to  the 
big  mills  at  Wilmington  and  further  down  the  river.  Before 
1920  the  remaining  larger  timber  growth  thus  was  taken 
out  and  the  tracks  pulled  up  after  the  last  trainload  had 
gone  its  way.  And  so  the  "second  empire''  ran  its  course 
and  settled  life  in  Somerset  Valley  now  awaits  its 
restoration. 


This  story  is  the  story  of  the  average  wooded  crestline 
valley  in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  the  history  of  one  particular 
initial  strand  of  industry,  namely,  lumbering.  This  indu- 
as  in  Somerset  Valley,  has  spread  its  web  and  picked  it  up 
again.  Our  own  problem,  therefore,  is  rendered  all  the 
simpler.  The  "framework"'  we  are  looking  for  is  not  so 
deeply  buried.  We  can  build  on  a  fairly  clean  slate. 
Indeed  the  very  "ruins"  of  the  web  make  firm  foundations 
for  our  framework.  The  old  railroad  grades  in  Somerset 
would  make  excellent  roads  for  reaching  the  various 
portions  of  the  valley's  future  forest.  Some  of  the  old 
logging  camps  could  be  turned  into  logging  communities. 
It  happens  in  Somerset  Valley  that  no  great  devastation  has 
been  made.  Hence  a  regulated  forest  growth  could  readily 
get  started. 

As  a  sample,  therefore,  of  our  new  exploration — of  the 
charting  of  one  particular  strand  of  the  hidden  framework 
which  we  seek — a  rough  hewn  plan  has  been  drawn  for 
guiding  the  potential  outflow,  year  by  year,  of  one  of  the 
raw  materials  which  Somerset  Valley  can  supply;  namely 
lumber.  The  gist  of  this  plan  is  presented  graphically —  in 
the  accompanying  map. 

The  forest  plan  here  presented  is  for  that  portion  of  the 
Upper  Deerfield  basin  just  described — Somerset  Valley.  It 
requires  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  "forestry." 
Forestry  would  develop  the  maximum  potential  wood  growth 
of  an  -area,  just  as  the  water  power  industry  would  develop 
the  maximum  potential  horsepower  from  an  area.  The 
yearly  cut  is  then  limited  to  the  yearly  growth.  Forestry, 
that  is,  cuts  each  year  the  annual  forest  "interest"  in  lieu 
of  shoveling  out,  all  at  once,  the  forest  capital.  It  is  forest 
culture  as  against  forest  mining. 

Forestry  is  all  that  will  keep  settled  life  in  Somerset 
Valley  in  a  truly  settled  state.  For  any  community  to  be 
permanent  must  rest  on  a  permanent  industry.  So  long 
as  the  forest  industry  is  run  on  a  "mining"'  basis  it  can 
support  only  a  "camp"  population;  it  must  become  a  forest 
culture  if  it  is  going  to  support  a  settled  life. 

It  takes  from  50  to  150  years  for  a  timber  tree  to  grow 
to  financial  maturity.  This  fact  necessitates  waiting  for 
more  than  a  human  lifetime  to  realize  on  the  money  in- 
vestment. This  in  turn  requires  some  form  of  long-time 
ownership  and  a  consistent  long-time  policy.  Hence  some 
public  institution  is  the  logical  (and  the  practical)  owner 
— such  as  state,  federal  or  municipal  government.  The 
present  plan  presupposes  such  form  of  ownership. 

Our  goal  in  this  plan  is  to  discover  and  chart  the  "most 
efficient  framework"  for  regulating  the  outflow  of  lumber 
from  Somerset  Valley. 

This  framework  (as  nearly  as  we  see  it)  is  here  mapped. 
It  consists  of  a  system  of  roads  and  of  periodic  cuttings  con- 
verging on  a  central  sawmill  plant  and  wood-working  com- 
munity. (The  community,  as  planned,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  near  the  mill  and  the  other  near  Somerset 
Reservoir.) 

The  plan  as  "presented  is  merely  a  sketch  plan.  It  is  for 
purposes  of  illustration  only,  and  so  to  keep  it  clear  the 
sketch  has  purposely  been  made  very  crude  and  rigid.  For 
actual  working  it  would  have  to  be  modified. 

Another  important  "raw  material"  to  be  supplied  from 
the  sphere  of  origin  is  water  power.  And  as  one  more 
illustration  of  a  potential  framework  for  guiding  the  out- 
flow of  a  resource  from  a  region  (Continued  on  page  192) 


Seeing  a  State  Whole 

By  ALFRED  E.  SMITH 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 


are  too  much  given  to  thinking  of  the  map 
of  New  York  as  final.  We  have  only  to 
look  back  over  the  growth  of  the  state  dur- 
ing  the  past  century  to  see  how  the  effort 
of  man  has  remodelled  this  great  empire  of 
ours.  This  is  a  very  different  state  from 
what  the  original  settlers  found.  It  is  a  different  state  from 
what  it  was  before  the  days  of  the  railroad.  It  is  going 
to  be  quite  a  different  state  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  ever  again  afford  to  permit  the  future  growth 
of  the  state  to  be  accidental.  It  must  be  planned  to  serve 
the  interests  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  a  fuller  and  finer  life,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  privileged  groups.  The  planning  of  communities  and 
the  planning  of  the  state  is  probably  the  greatest  undertak- 
ing we  have  before  us. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  and  the  relief  of  the 
congested  areas  of  its  big  cities.  In  the  big  cities,  New 
York  in  particular,  the  value  of  land  and  the  comparatively 
high  rent  of  the  most  meager  space  make  comfortable  homes 
beyond  the  reach  of  great  numbers,  except  in  unusual  un- 
dertakings such  as  those  of  limited  dividend  corporations 
like  the  City  Housing  Corporation.  Up  to  now  we  have 
been  trying  simply  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  certain 
districts,  but  something  more  fundamental  than  restrictive 
legislation  is  necessary.  If  we  can  offer  better  living  con- 
ditions and  the  opportunity  for  earning  a  livelihood  in  parts 
of  the  state  more  remote  from  the  great  cities  we  will  un- 
doubtedly find  many  in  whom  the  herd  instinct  has  been 
somewhat  overcome  by  the  difficulties  of  tenement  living 
and  who  will  take  advantage  of  them.  Since  I  submitted 
the  Housing  Report  of  the  Reconstruction  Commission  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  of  1920  a  constructive  policy 
has  gradually  taken  shape.  When  in  1923  the  legislature 
empowered  me  to  appoint  a  commission  to  deal  with  hous- 
ing problems,  it  was  inaugurated  not  merely  as  a  Housing 
Commission,  but  as  a  Housing  and  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 

During  the  past  year  this  commission  has  devoted  some 
time  to  preliminary  studies  for  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
gional survey  of  the  entire  state.  In  time  it  can  aid  in  the 
redistribution  of  the  population  of  the  state  for  the  greater 
comfort  and  usefulness  of  vast  numbers  of  people,  if  plans 
are  made  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Up  to  the  present,  instead  of  cultivating  the  centers  that 
lacked  the  preeminent  trade  advantages  of  New  York  and 
Buffalo  we  have  neglected  them.  Of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred small  cities  and  incorporated  villages  in  New  York 
state,  not  one  in  seven  has  grown  appreciably  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  a  great  many  have  fallen  back.  But 
there  is  one  small  town  of  five  hundred  people  not  seventy 
miles  from  Buffalo,  in  which  manufactures  were  at  a  stand- 


still ten  years  ago,  which  the  State  Highway  Commission 
recently  joined  to  the  outside  world  by  a  splendid  road. 
Shortly  thereafter  an  electric  industry  planted  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  to  make  use  of  the  power  that  flows  through 
its  river.  Instead  of  having  to  put  this  new  industry  in  a 
congested  center,  it  was  possible  through  the  automobile 
and  electric  power  to  revitalize  a  town  that  had  suffered 
for  lack  of  work  and  for  want  of  connection  with  other 
communities.  With  this  came  sufficient  energy  and  resources 
to  build  houses  ;  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken  so  as  to  insure  more  fully  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  concerned.  In  this  lie  the  germs  of  a 
policy  of  regional  planning. 

Our  agricultural  districts  are  an  example  of  the  begin- 
nings the  state  has  already  made  in  regional  planning. 
Agricultural  experts  have  showed  the  farmers  in  some  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  attempting  to  get  a  living  from 
mixed  crops  on  land  that  could  only  grow  grass,  how  they 
could  save  themselves  by  dairying;  and  where  this  was  not 
practicable  they  helped  the  farmer  who  had  only  a  hopeless 
life  of  penury  ahead  of  him  to  get  hold  of  more  favorable 
land,  or  to  take  up  a  different  line  of  work.  What  intelli- 
gence has  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  these  farmers,  intelli- 
gence can  do  for  other  industries  and  for  other  workers. 


ERHAPS  the  greatest  opportunity  for  state  action  lies  in 
_|_  its  enormous  store  of  water  power.  Some  of  this  power, 
especially  on  the  smaller  streams  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers  once  drove  the  saw- 
mills, later  the  grain  and  pulp  mills,  which  in  turn  gave 
life  to  healthy  villages.  Today  this  power  is  running  idly 
over  the  old  dams.  In  the  hasty,  blind  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  state,  these  places  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
world,  and  everything  has  drifted  to  the  centers  where  mar- 
kets and  coal  were  available.  Hydro-electric  power  will 
take  the  place  of  coal  when  we  can  agree  upon  an  honest 
and  equitable  use  of  it  that  will  aid  industry  and  also  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  state  in  its  ownership. 

The  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  Commission  is 
studying  the  situation  with  the  hope  of  assisting  industries 
to  suitable  locations  and  of  creating  new  opportunities  for 
the  making  of  real  homes  in  all-around  communities,  with 
play,  work  and  education  open  to  everyone.  A  great  cam- 
paign of  education  and  publicity  is  needed  so  that  each 
citizen  and  every  industrial  organization  may  realize  the 
value  of  these  opportunities.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
congested  area,  or  men  in  need  of  work,  or  the  industry  in 
need  of  new  fields  have  learned  to  view  the  problem  in  its 
broader  aspects  and  have  seen  the  relationship  between  the 
newer  facilities  for  transportation  and  natural  resources, 
we  may  look  forward  to  an  intelligent  solution  of  state 
and  city  planning  problems  through  the  best  development 
of  each. 
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"  I  "HE  first  report  on  regional  planning  for  New  York 
state,  to  be  issued  shortly  by  the  Commission  of  Hous- 
ing and  Regional  Planning,  traces  the  industrial  history  of  the 
state,  which  has  passed  through  two  significant  cycles  and  is 
believed  to  be  approaching  a  third. 

Before  1850  the  activities  of  the  state-  are  represented 
chiefly  in  some  four  hundred  small  thriving  industrial  towns, 
scattered  throughout  the  state  and  served  by  a  very  complete 
/in  of  canal  transportation.  Five  thousand  water  wheels 
and  twice  as  many  industrial  plants  dotted  the  whole  map,  and 
as  late  as  1870  the  water  power  in  use  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  power  developed  from  coal  and  steam. 

The  second  period   followed  the  building  of  the  first  great 


trunk-line  railroads  which  bridged  the  gap  between  the  lakes 
and  the  port  of  New  York.  As  the  railroads  developed,  New 
York,  forming  the  most  favorable  highway  from  the  West, 
turned  its  attention  largely  to  this  business  which  naturally 
accompanied  the  industries  along  the  main  lines  of  transpor- 
tation. Lateral  transportation  was  ignored  and  the  lateral 
canals  were  even  abandoned  about  1875.  Thus  the  state 
its  volume  of  intercourse  between  towns  oft  the  main  line, 
and  as  industry  changed  to  a  coal-driven  basis,  it  was  natur- 
ally confined  to  those  areas  which  were  served  by  the  best 
transportation  along  the  main  east  and  west  highways.  The 
industry  of  the  small  town  disappeared  and  its  people  nexre?- 
sarilv  drifted  to  the  main  line  cities.  Thus,  in  the  seventy  years 
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An  "ideal  section"  based  on  a  line  drawn  through  Orleans  and  Qenesee  counties,  but  indicating  sound  regional  develop- 
ment along  most  of  New  York  state's  northern  frontier 


from  1850  to  1920  New  York  state  as  a  whole  was  prac- 
tically stagnant  in  growth,  the  rural  population  shifting  into 
the  nearer  large  centers  and  from  these  into  ten  main  cities 
which  by  1920  had  each  reached  50,000  inhabitants.  The 
growth  of  the  state  slowed  down  more  and  more;  by  1910 
there  began  to  be  a  net  loss  in  the  total  population  outside 
these  few  favored  cities. 

The  report  assumes  that  the  state  will  not — nor  need  it — • 
again  reach  a  condition  of  general  scattered  (or  state-wide) 
development  comparable  with  the  first  industrial  period.  How- 
ever, the  shift  back  to  the  small  city  is  already  apparent;  and 
there  are  certain  limited  though  large  favored  areas  which 
will  best  support  both  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits, 
while  the  remaining  upland  areas  form  a  hinterland  for  re- 
forestation, water  supply  and  recreation. 

The  Commission  looks  forward  to  the  more  intelligent  and 
more  general  use  of  areas  favorable  for  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, since  the  motor  truck  and  highway  are  releasing 


industry  from  the  main  lines  of  railroad  transportation.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  entire  Erie  and  Ontario  watershed  forms  an 
ideal  section  for  complete  industrial  life,  starting  with  the 
lake  front  and  the  fertile  areas  in  the  temperate  climate 
favorable  to  fruit  growing.  The  agricultural  plain,  bounded 
by  the  small  towns  and  flanked  by  two  lines  of  trucking  high- 
ways, surrounds  and  connects  the  manufacturing  centers  which 
are  threaded  along  the  combined  railroad,  highway  and  canal 
lines  in  the  center  of  the  plain.  This  is  bounded  by  the  next 
area  of  upland  farms  devoted  to  dairying  and  feed  crops; 
and  finally  in  the  highlands  beyond  are  forest  reservations  and 
storage  basins  which  serve  for  water  supply  and  power  to 
the  industrial  plain.  This  will  restore  the  greatest  natural 
resource  of  the  state — namely  its  forests. 

The  state  thus  becomes  a  series  of  complete  living  sections 
suitable  for  the  ideal  development  of  the  new  industrial  epoch. 
It  becomes  the  part  of  regional  planning  to  direct  this  evolu- 
tion into  the  fullest  outlet  for  life. 
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Making  a  state  plan  itself:  the  first  four  maps,  when 
superimposed,  produce  the  fifth — indicating  ichere  topog- 
raphy, soil,  mineral  resources,  and  climate  come  together  to 
make  tillage  and  manufacture  favorable.  What  is  left — 
the  ic kite  area — is  then  indicated  as  the  best  land  for  pro- 
ducing timber  and  for  park  reserves.  Maps  six  to  ten  tell  the 
same  story  conversely:  they  indicate  that  forestation  in  the 
darkest  areas  shotcn  by  the  composite  map,  ten,  ivould  least 
disturb  existing  land  use  and  values  and  u-oiild  conserve 
the  icater  sources  ichich  are  essential  to  the  state's  life 


Giant  Power — Region-Builder 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Giant  power  is  already  forging  the  framework  on  which  regions  may  be  built 

— a  framework  which  buttresses  the  farmer  on  his  land,  links  shop  with  soil,  and 

makes  the  balanced  community  a  vigorous  reality.    In  Pennsylvania  the   Giant 

cr  Surrey  Board,  in  its  report  just  published,  provides  region  builders  with 

estimates  and  working  specifications  for   their  creative   task 


EGIONAL  planning  has  come  into  being 
under  pressure  from  our  swollen,  congested 
and  unmanageable  commercial  cities.  But  it 
is  only  secondarily  a  metropolitan  problem. 
Primarily  it  is  a  problem  of  staying  the 
decline  and  re-invigorating  the  life  of  rural 
and  small-town  communities.  It  assumes  that  the  alter- 
native commonly  expressed  by  the  question,  D'J  you  prefer 
to  live  in  the  city  or  the  country?  is  a  false  alternative;  that 
healthy,  vigorous,  life-loving  men,  women  and  children  want 
an  environment  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  both. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  shifting  of  population  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  the  United  States  is  still  an  agricultural  nation, 
and  must  continue  to  be  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  domestic 
prosperity  and  our  economic  preeminence  in  the  world.  For- 
tunately what  we  confront  is  not  an  ethical  imperative 
only;  traditionally  we  are  a  land-loving  people.  The  mag- 
net which  drew  our  adventurous  millions  from  their  Euro- 
pean homes  was  land  and  the  opportunities  and  freedoms 
implicit  in  it.  We  tend  to  forget  the  intensity  of  that  land 
hunger  as  decades  intervene  between  us  and  the  era  of  free 
soil,  and  as  census  by  decennial  census,  we  watch  the  balance 
of  population  shift  from  the  farms  to  the  towns.  But  we 
confound  symptom  with  cause.  When  only  a  little  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  Oklahoma  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  joined  in  the 
greediest  "sooner"  rush  in  our  history.  And  that  was  be- 
fore oil  had  been  discovered  there.  Many  went  simply  to 
get  something  for  nothing;  but  many  to  strike  root  in  the 
earth.  If  another  Indian  territory  were  available  that  spec- 
tacle would  be  repeated  at  the  crack  of  the  land  agent's  pistol. 
Our  people  would  not  by  the  millions  be  abandoning  farms 
if  they  could  overcome  the  hard  isolation  of  American  farm 
life  and  if  tillage  could  be  made  economically  profitable. 
In  the  last  analysis,  regional  planning  and  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  population  depend  upon  the  stabilization  and  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  agriculture ;  and  that  depends  in  turn  not 
only  upon  more  abundant  and  cheaper  fertilizers,  but  also 
upon  the  extension  of  modern  mechanical  equipment  and 
energies  to  small-town  and  rural  homes.  Giant  electrical 
power,  if  wisely  controlled,  can  be  made  to  yield  both. 
A  year  ago,  in  the  Giant  Power  number  of  The  Survey 
March,  1924),  I  said  that  through  the  development  of 
the  electrical  industry  mechanical  engineers  were  beginr 
to  rebuild  the  technical  and  social  framework  of  American 
life.  Some  readers  were  disposed  at  that  time  to  see  more 
romance  than  fact  in  the  statement,  but  the  intervening 


months  have  brought  public  confirmation  of  the  data  upon 
which  it  was  based.  One  after  another  of  the  electric  utility 
corporations  has  announced  mergers  preliminary  to  the  con- 
struction of  giant  power  lines  from  the  coal  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  to  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  debates  over  Muscle  Shoals  in  Congress  have 
made  even  wide-awake  layman  aware  of  the  prospective 
gathering  of  the  energy  resources  of  the  country  into  a  few 
pools  of  power  upon  which  the  future  of  industry,  trans- 
portation and  community  life  will  increasingly  depend. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  tech- 
nical revolution  which  the  mechanical  engineers  are  un- 
obtrusively setting  in  motion. 

At  the  same  time  I  deplored  the  fact  that  the  human 
engineers — social  workers  and  educators,  health,  civic  and 
labor  leaders — seemed  hardly  aware  that  a  new  industrial 
revolution  was  on;  that  they  were  facing  the  progress  of 
electrical  invention  almost  as  naively  as  the  philanthropists 
of  the  eighteenth  century  faced  the  revolutionary  progress 
of  steam.  The  possibility  remains  that  unless  men  and 
women  of  vision  bestir  themselves  to  forestall  such  a 
tragedy,  the  social  history  of  the  dawning  electrical  age 
may  repeat  that  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

The  report  issued  this  spring  by  the  Pennsylvania  Giant 
Power  Commission,  and  this  regional  planning  number  it- 
self, may  be  regarded  as  two  of  the  first  concerted  attempts 
by  groups  of  social  engineers  to  apply  forethought  and  plan- 
ning to  this  fundamental  technological  change,  in  ways 
which  may  help  to  avert  its  preventable  evils  and  guide  its 
tremendous  forces  into  socially  beneficent  channels. 

It  is  inevitable  that  such  trail  blazing  work  should  have 
the  tentative  quality  of  all  pioneering.  But  in  view  of  the 
untoward  symptoms  that  have  already  attended  large  scale 
electrical  development,  it  has  a  most  timely  importance. 
Home-work,  that  stepmother  of  the  sweat  shop,  is  again  on 
the  increase  in  our  great  cities.  The  socially  unimaginative 
exploitation  of  water  power  in  parts  of  the  South  is  build- 
ing up  new  cotton  mill  towns  on  the  motor-geared  labor 
of  women  and  children.  The  extension  of  cheap  electricity 
from  central  stations  to  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  and 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  is  intensifying  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  workers  and  operators  by  bringing  a  powerful  ally 
to  the  operators  in  the  non-union  fields.  While  the  gen- 
eral leveling  up  of  standards  of  health  and  decency  is  having 
its  protective  effect,  the  new  technical  revolution  tends  in 
its  social  aspects  to  follow  the  familiar  lines  of  the  old. 
That  this  should  be  so  is  largely  the  fault  of  social  work- 
ers and  human  engineers,  public  officers  and  civic  leaders  in 
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Through  the  work  of  its  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  in  spreading  out  giant  power  lines  from  Niagara,  Ontario  has 
acquired  the  essential  elements  of  a  Region,  as  that  term  is  used  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey 


failing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  mechanical  engineers  and  to 
exercise  their  prerogatives  as  the  outposts,  educators  and 
social  guides  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  community. 

THERE  are  two  places  in  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, Ontario  and  California,  where,  by  grace  of 
nature's  arrangements,  giant  power  has  been  diverted  from 
the  traditional  channels  and  has  built  the  frame  work  of 
regional  areas.  The  southern  arable  portion  of  Ontario 
possesses  the  essential  elements  of  a  region  as  that  term  is 
used  in  this  number.  And  giant  electrical  power  has  done 
for  this  Canadian  state  what  the  regional  planners,  as  shown 

in  the  project 
map  on  page  159 
hope  it  will  do 
for  New  York. 
When  hydro- 
electric plants 
were  first  built 
at  Niagara  Falls 
their  promoters 
had  in  view  the 
development  of  a 
concentrated  in- 
dustrial district 
•between  Niagara 
and  Toronto. 
They  dreamt  of 

an      electrified 
I'o'ver  links  in  Pennsylvania:  applications  p-ft  D      h      O 
have  been  filed  for  the  22O,ooovolt  trans- 
mission lines  shown  in  solid  black;  the  tano  had  escaped 
dotted  line  is  an  announced  addition;  the  usual  type  of 
broken  lines  show  probabk  further  ex-  industrialization 
tensions  because  it  had  no 


coal,  and  coal  imported  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Great 
Britain  was  too  dear  to  support  an  industrialized  state.  As 
a  result  it  had  retained  much  of  its  colonial  character,  re- 
mained a  community  of  farms  and  small  towns,  with  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  colonial  New  England.  The  very 
backwardness  of  the  province,  industrially  speaking,  proved 
a  portentious  social  fact;  it  has  helped  it  to  leap  over  the 
stage  of  development  which  holds  most  of  urban  America 
in  a  vise. 

When  the  engineers  began  harnessing  the  Falls,  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  craftsmen  in  the  small  Ontario 
towns,  together  with  their  socially  interdependent  agricul- 
tural neighbors,  rebelled  at  the  notion  of  a  huge  suction 
pump  at  Niagara  which  would  draw  the  life  out  of  their 
communities  and  leave  them  gossip-rattling,  Main  Street 
shells  or  mere  suburban  satellites.  Accordingly  they  fought 
for  the  organization  of  the  -Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commisson,  with  a  view  to  decentralizing  the  energy  gen- 
erated at  Niagara  and  having  it  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  province  in  order  that  their  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  might  flourish  after  their  kind.  They  won. 
Today  their  farms  are  undergoing  rapid  electrification ;  as 
contrasted  with  New  York  state,  the  small  towns  of 
Ontario  are  prospering.*  Woodstock,  for  example,  with  its 
twenty-eight  different  industries  all  using  electricity,  which 
like  the  water  supply  is  publicly  owned  and  distributed,  is 
growing  with  its  roots  in  its  own  ground — not  a  one-indus- 
try mushroom  boom  town,  but  a  sort  of  manor  town  to 
the  surrounding  countryside.  Like  scores  of  other  towns 
within  the  Hydro  region,  it  combines  within  itself  and  its 
immediate  rural  environment  the  opportunities  for  a  bal- 
anced city  and  country  life,  of  diversified  industry  and  in- 
digenous culture. 

*  See    articles    of    Sir    Adam    Beck    and    Martha    Bensley    Bruere    li    Olant    P»wjr 
number     of     Survey     Graphic,     March,     1924. 
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Now  contrast  with  the  wide  spread  of  cheap  electricity 
in   Ontario,    with    its    balanced   development   of   town   and 
country,  the  condition  of  our  middle  Atlantic  states,  of  our 
industrial  states  generally.     With  us  the  industrial  metro- 
polis has  dominated  large  scale  electrical  development.    Our 
greatest  electric  generating  stations  have  been  built  in  already 
overcrowded  manufacturing  centers.     The  influence  of  this 
policy  has  extended  even  to  the  American  side  of  Niagara 
where   hydro-electricity   generated   at   the  Falls,   instead   of 
being  spread  out  over  the  state  for  a  radius  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  as  in  Ontario,  is  principally  consumed  in  a 
few  cities  and  factories  clustered  near  the  source.    The  main 
reason  for  this  practice,  apart  from  the  fact  that  our  sea- 
board cities  are  the  funnels  through  which  our  agricultural 
and  manufactured  surplus  flows  out  to  Europe,  is  that  the 
steam  engine  built  our  manufacturing  mammoths  with  coal 
hauled    by   rail   from   the  mines   in   the   days   before   high- 
voltage,  long-distance  electrical  transmission  had  taken  form 
even  in  the  dreams  of  the  engineers.     Instead  of  placing  the 
generating   stations   at   the   mines,    as   Ontario   of   necessity 
placed  hers  at  her  primary  source  of  water  power,  we  have 
built  ours  where  they  could  play  second  fiddle  to  the  steam 
engine.     Among  the  largest  electric  power  stations  in  the 
world    are    those    of    New  York,    Cleveland    and    Chicago ; 
and   practically  all   power  generated   in   these   metropolitan 
plants  is  used  within  their  municipal  boundaries.     Until  this 
arrangement  is  reversed,  until  our  primary  power  stations 
are  placed  at  the  mines  as  well  as  water  falls  and  electrical 
current  is  evenly  distributed  over  wide  areas,  regional  plan- 
ning will  remain  without  its  essential  economic  foundation 
and  technical  framework.     For,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  except  on  the  Pacific  coast  our  major  source  of 
electrical  energy  is  not  water  but  coal ;   the  bituminous  coal 
seams    of    Pennsylvania,    West    Virginia,    Ohio,    Kentucky. 
Indiana  and  Illinois  are  our  Niagaras. 

IT   is   an   interesting   sign   of   the    times,    and   one   which 
social  workers  and  social  reformers  generally  might  well 
note   with   humility,   that  it   is  a  mechanical  engineer  who 
has  most  clearly  seen   the  fundamental   interdependence  of 
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Coal  fields  and  power  plant  locations  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
single  cross-hatched  areas  show  the  relative  location  and  size 
of  the  bituminous  fields;  the  double-cross  hatched  are  the 
anthracite  fields.  The  circles  indicate  the  principal  steam- 
electric  producing  localities,  and  the  squares  in  solid  black  are 
the  existing  hydro-electric  plants;  the  squares  in  outline  only 
are  prospective  waterpower  developments.  Giant  power  would 
integrate  these  sources  of  power  into  a  regional  framework 


Map   from    the    Giant    Power   Report  "of   Pennsylranla,    Issued    February. 


1925. 


Area  covered  by  distribution  lines  of  Pennsylvania  in  which 
electric  service  is  available :  The  black  area  constitutes  20  per 
cent  of  the  total.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  points 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles  either  side  of  a  distribution 
line  which  is  known  to  be  in  existence  can  be  reached  by  ex- 
tensions at  moderate  cost.  Half  of  this  black  area,  or  n  per 
cent  of  the  total,  is  counted  as  being  actually  served  at 
present.  In  contrast  with  the  situation  in  Ontario,  electric 
power  in  Pennsylvania  is  largely  concentrated  in  already  con- 
gested centers 

giant  power  and  regional  planning,  and  the  far-reaching 
social  implications  of  both.  Morris  L.  Cooke,  director  of 
Pennsylvania's  Giant  Power  Survey,  invented  the  term 
"giant  power"  for  the  special  purpose  of  focussing  public 
attention  upon  the  social  opportunities  and  dangers  latent 
in  large  scale  electrical  enterprise.  The  earlier  prospectus 
of  "superpower,"  as  interpreted  by  its  leading  proponents, 
has  for  its  primary  aim  the  piling  of  power  upon  existing 
power  in  already  congested  centers.  In  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Giant  Power  Survey  Board  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  Governor  Pinchot, 
who  has  interpreted  Giant  Power  to  the  public,  said: 

Superpower  is  the  interchange  of  surplus  power  at  the  ends 
of  the  distributing  wires  of  each  system.  Its  principal  object 
is  profit  for  the  companies — not  benefit  for  the  public — and  it 
is  on  the  way  to  being  realized  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  .  .  .  Giant  power  and  superpower  are  as 
different  as  a  tame  elephant  and  a  wild  one.  One  is  the  friend 
and  fellow  worker  of  man — the  other,  at  large  and  uncontrolled, 
may  be  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  place  for  the  public  is  on  the 
neck  of  the  elephant,  guiding  its  movements,  not  on  the  ground, 
helpless  under  its  knees. 

With  giant  power  stations  at  the  mines  instead  of  at 
the  heart  of  great  cities,  and  with  an  integrated  and  not 
merely  an  interconnected  system  of  transmission  lines,  we 
shall  be  able  to  follow,  and  with  our  ampler  resources,  im- 
prove upon  the  example  of  Ontario. 

But  the  desired  social  results  will  not  follow  automatically 
the  construction  of  mine-mouth  electric  stations.  They  will 
need  for  their  realization  constant  and  intelligent  planning. 
The  public  will  need  not  only  to  be  on  the  neck  of  the 
elephant  but  also  to  have  its  wits  sharpened  to  make  the 
beast  do  what  it  wants.  Regional  planning  must  go  be- 
fore giant  power,  if  giant  power  is  to  be  a  region-builder  and 
not  like  steam  power  a  wastrel  of  our  human  and  economic 
resources. 

Regional  planning  is  distinguished  from  city  planning  in 
much  the  same  way  that  giant  power  is  distinguished  from 
superpower.  Just  as  superpower  would  pile  mechanical 
energy  upon  existing  mechanical  energy  instead  of  giving  it 
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wide  distribution,  so  city  planning  in  the  narrow  sense  tends 
to  widen  the  girth  of  big  cities  and  so  enable  them  to  fatten 
anu  gi'ow  bigger.  Regional  planning  approaches  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  cities  themselves  not  from  within  but  trom 
without,  through  the  small  town  and  the  farm.  The  logic 
both  of  regional  planning  and  of  giant  power  points  to  the 
farm,  the  small  town,  the  countryside  as  the  first  points 
of  attack. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania's  Giant 
Power  Survey,  after  establishing  the  economic  and  technical 
advantages  of  large-scale  electrical  generation  in  the  coal 
fields,  goes  thoroughly  into  the  problems  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. Of  our  6,450,000  American  farms,  less  than  3  per 
cent  have  electricity  from  central  stations.  Only  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  electricity  is  derived  principally  from  water- 
powers  far  removed  from  the  metropolitan  centers,  has 
rural  electrification  proceeded  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that 
in  Ontario;  there  27  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  supplied 
with  electricity  from  central  generating  plants.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  we  have  made  no  serious  effort 
to  carry  the  fruits  of  modern  electrical  invention  to  the 
farms,  although  twice  as  much  primary  power  is  used  by 
our  farmers  as  by  all  our  factories  combined.  But  much 
of  it  is  literally  horsepower  or  mulepower- — that  is  to  say, 
relatively  inefficient  power  because  the  tending  of  animals 
itself  absorbs  labor.  Besides  their  upkeep  is  high  and  a  great 
deal  of  their  stalling  and  feeding  will  not  wait  upon  the 
convenience  of  man.  Nor  are  horses  and  mules  handy 
about  the  house.  They  will  draw  plows  and  wagons,  but 
they  are  not  apt  at  cooking  meals,  dusting  the  floors  and 
furniture,  washing  and  ironing  clothes.  At  best  they  are 
man's  servants,  not  woman's.  It  is  the  women  especially 
whom  the  isolation  and  hardships  of  farm  life  drive  to  the 
city  or  to  insanity  or  both. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  city  notion,  there  is  no  group 
in  our  population  that  cling  more  tenaciously  to  their  homes 
and  their  occupation  than  the  men  and  women  who  till  the 
land.  But  because  of  the  backward  state  of  agricultural 
technique  the  demand  for  the  best  farms  is  keen.  Land 
values  are  high  and  without  modern  mechanical  facilities  the 
struggle  to  work  with  profit  and  to  win  reasonable  leisure 
is  increasingly  hard.  Because  of  their  tenacious  love  of  the 
land  men  go  great  lengths  to  obtain  these  facilities.  In 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  groups  of  farmers  have  pooled  their 
small  resources  in  order  to  build  dams  and  harness  local 
streams  so  as  to  get  electricity  for  their  houses  and  fields 
and  barns.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  they  have  put 
their  high  cost  electricity  has  been  to  pump  enough  water 
to  enable  them  to  install  modern  toilet  conveniences.  How 
primitive  the  technical  equipment  of  American  agricultural 
life  still  is  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  highly  industrialized 
Pennsylvania  only  46,402  of  its  more  than  200,000  farms 
have  water  piped  to  their  farm  buildings,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  those  that  have  even  an  approximation  to  modern 
sewage  disposal  in  their  homes  is  almost  as  small.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  installed  in- 
dividual electric  lighting  systems  or  motors  driven  by  gasoline 
engines  to  get  even  a  modicum  of  electrical  service. 

But  the  cost  of  current  so  generated  is  almost  prohibitive. 
Only  exceptionally  prosperous  farmers  can  afford  it.  Of 
the  202,250  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  178,666  are  without 
electrical  equipment  of  any  kind  and  only  12,452  have 
public  utility  service.  On  a  liberal  calculation,  only  20 


per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  state  has  electricity 
within  reach  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  world's  greatest 
supply  of  fuel  lies  within  its  borders.  Almost  half  of  all 
the  electricity  used  in  Pennsylvania  is  generated  and  prin- 
cipally consumed  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  metro- 
politan districts.  Under  a  giant  power  system  it  would  be 
economically  feasible  to  carry  electricity  in  five  years  to  half 
the  farms  of  the  state,  to  75  per  cent  of  them  in  a  decade 
— and  until  this  is  done  the  balance  between  rural  and 
metropolitan  life  of  the  regional  planners'  dream  will  re- 
main principally  a  dream. 

THESE  time  estimates  of  five  and  ten  years  are  based 
not  only  upon  the  findings  of  Pennsylvania's  Giant 
Power  Survey,  but  also  upon  actual  accomplishments  in 
certain  European  countries.  The  quandary  which  regional 
planning  aims  to  resolve — abandoned  farms  and  declining 
small  towns  on  the  one  hand,  overcrowded  cities  on  the 
other — is  not  uniquely  American ;  the  older  agricultural  and 
industrial  countries  of  Europe  have  known  it,  have  wrestled 
with  it,  face  it  still.  But  some  of  them,  like  Ontario  on  our 
side  of  the  water,  have  gone  much  further  toward  solving  it 
than  we.  And  they  have  found  the  wide  distribution  and  so- 
cial control  of  large  scale  electrical  service  the  greatest  single 
aid  to  its  solution.  Bavaria,*  for  example,  has  an  area 
about  two-thirds  that  of' Pennsylvania;  but  it  has  a  million 
or  more  acres  under  cultivation.  Bavarian  farmers,  their 
wives  and  children,  were  growing  restive  under  the  economic 
and  physical  hardships  of  farming.  The  old  home-loving 
generation  was  perturbed,  the  government  was  concerned. 
Electrical  generating  stations  received  public  assistance, 
farmers'  cooperative  societies  were  helped  to  build  and 
operate  distributing  systems.  By  1921,  a  little  over  one- 
half  of  the  rural  homes  in  that  stronghold  of  ancient  customs 
and  folkways  had  electricity ;  within  five  years  it  is  planned 
to  earn1  electrical  current  to  every  farm.  Denmark  has  an 
area  little  more  than  twice  that  of  New  Jersey  or  one-third 
that  of  New  York.  Three-fifths  of  the  population  live  in 
the  country,  three-tenths  follow  agriculture.  Before  1918, 
electricity  there,  as  with  us,  was  a  city  luxury.  But  the 
spirit  of  agricultural  revival,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
strong  in  the  little  kingdom.  Today,  one-half  of  the  farms 
are  electrically  equipped,  and  it  is  planned  to  bring  every 
farm  within  the  electrified  zone  within  ten  years.  In 
Sweden  with  her  area  of  173,000  cquare  miles — about  equal 
to  that  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states — 
60  per  cent  is  forest,  only  9  per  cent  arable  land.  Yet  she  has 
as  much  improved  farm  land  as  Pennsylvania,  about  12,000,- 
OOO  acres.  Ten  years  ago  rural  electrification  was  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Sweden.  Her  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters had  their  eyes  turned  to  the  cities  and  across  the  sea 
to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Today  40  per 
cent  of  the  9,500,000  acres  under  tillage  has  access  to  elec- 
tricity and  the  service  is  being  extended.  In  these  countries 
the  romance  of  invention,  craftsmanship  and  economic  enter- 
prise is  again  preparing  to  flower  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
countryside  towns. 

What  electricity  can  do  for  the  farm  when  it  is  obtainable 
in  quantity  and  at  reasonable  rates  from  a  central  station  is 
shown  in  the  record  of  a  single  Pennsylvania  farm  reported 
by  Professor  R.  U.  Blasingame  (Continued  on  page  1 88) 

*  For  the  social  farts  and  statistics  in  this  paragraph  I  am  indebted  to  the  article 
on  The  World's  Kxperionce  with  Rural  Electrification,  published  by  Harold  Evans, 
counsel.  Rural  Electric  Committee,  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Agricultural  Organizations, 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences.  March  1925. 


The  Road  to  Good  Houses 

By  HENRY  WRIGHT 

We  have  paid  too  dear  for  our  -whistle — for  the  privilege  of  building  as  we  pleased, 
indifferent  to  the  community.  If  -we  learned  to  plan  together  -we  could  cut  the 
hidden  costs  of  housing  and  put  the  savings  into  beauty  and  comfort  that  are 

beyond  our  reach 


housing  problem  is 
minds  with   the  slums 
could    the 


still  associated  in  our 
of  big  cities.      How 


merits    and    multi-family 
gressive"  centers  live  in 


tenements 
of  the  poor 
be  made 
sanitary  and  reasonably 
safe,  we  asked — and  the 
last  generation  made  its 
fight  for  restrictive  codes 
to  prevent  the  worst  evils 
of  overcrowding  and  filthy 
living  from  appearing  in 
the  new  quarters  of  our 
cities. 

But  the  housing  problem 
could  not  be  kept  in  the 
slums;  it  has  become  uni- 
versal. We  still  cling  to 
the  ideal  of  one  home  for 
one  family,  but  statistics 
in  the  United  States  show 
that  there  are  1.8  families 
for  each  separate  house ; 
and  the  dwellings  the  ma- 
jority of  us  must  now  ac- 
cept are  neither  desirable 
nor  satisfactory.  N  e  w 
quarters  of  our  cities  are 
scarcely  in  existence  before 
they  begin  to  "run  down." 
We  are  irritated  by  this 
discovery  and  put  the 
blame  on  the  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  "since 
the  war,"  or  on  the  high 
cost  of  financing  houses : 
but  while  these  factors  are 
real,  they  are  not  the  es- 
sential source  of  our  dif- 
ficulty. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment 
and  see  where  we  stand. 
In  housing  we  are  torn  be- 
tween an  intolerable  real- 
ity and  an  impossible 
ideal.  The  reality  is  that 
we  are  steadily  being 
crowded  into  smaller  quar- 
ters; and  that  the  tene- 


Suburbanitis 


Our   little   home   stood   out   alone 
So  brave  and  bold  and  free 

Our  little  home  it  had   a  view 
O'er  valley,  hill  and  sea. 

Our   little   plot   full   fifty   feet 
We  held  in  simple  fee. 


Our  little  home  fronts  on  the  road, 
Twas  but  a  beaten  track. 

We  had  a  bath  and  cistern  too — 
The  drain  ran  down  the  back. 

Our  little  chores  made  up  for  scores 
Of  comforts  that  we  lackt. 


And  still  our  little  home  it  is, 

But  not  is  it  as  was, 
Our   drain    is    stopt,   our   view-   is    gone, 

Our  peace  of  mind,  because, 
So  many  neighbors  crowded  in 

And  children  by  the  doz. 


Our  views  have  gone,  our  quiet  too, 
But  other  things  have  we ; 

A  cement  walk,  a  water  main, 
And  E-lec-tricity. 

But  strange  to  tell,  our  taxes  swell 
And  the  bills  are  sad  to  see! 
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houses  which  people  in  "pro- 
do  not  appeal  to  us  as  permanent 
homes.  The  noise,  the  lack 
of  privacy,  the  incessant 
consciousness  of  neighbors, 
the  bleak  outlook  from  the 
windows  are  things  we  put 
up  with  because  we  prefer 
them  to  the  present  alter- 
native— the  hasty  break- 
fasts, the  dreary  hours  of 
commuting,  the  abbreviat- 
ed third  act  of  the  play, 
and  those  other  little  dis- 
comforts which  are  the 
price  we  pay  for  an  escape 
to  Suburbia. 

All  the  while  we  are 
lulled  by  the  fancy  that  we 
will  some  day  be  able  to 
realize  the  home  of  our 
dreams.  We  see  it  pictured 
in  the  house  and  garden 
periodicals  and  in  our  Sun- 
day magazine  sections ;  we 
hear  it  praised  and  boosted 
in  B  e  1 1  e  r-H  o  m  e  weeks 
and  in  Own-Your-Own- 
Home  drives  It  is  the 
dream  of  a  picturesque 
house  standing  free  and 
independent  on  its  own 
plot — a  whole  country 
estate  if  we  have  luck,  but 
at  any  rate  an  independent 
and  isolated  plot.  While 
we  have  learned  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  bare  utili- 
ties of  the  apartment,  while 
we  take  a  little  pride  per- 
haps in  the  disappearing 
kitchen  and  the  disappear- 
ing bed,  and  are  only  wait- 
ing for  some  ingenious  per- 
son to  perfect  the  dis- 
appearing baby,  no  one 
must  meddle  with  our  Ideal 
Home! 

Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  most  of  our  suburbs 
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Courtesy  of  the  Journal  of  the  American   Institute  of  Architects 

What  the  actual  structure  of  a  house  costs  is  today  hardly 
more  than  what  the  site,  fixtures  and  appliances  cost,  and  the 
ratio  of  structure  to  site  and  utilities  is  steadily  falling.  Mr. 
Wright's  graph  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  houses  to 
multi-family  dwellings  in  new  city  building  falls  at  much  the 
same  rate,  so  that  in  another  fifty  years  the  auxiliary  costs 
will  wipe  out  the  single'family  house  in  large  cities 

could  boast  well-shaded  streets  and  quiet  lawns;  and  the 
dream  was,  for  a  brief  time,  not  altogether  hopeless.  To- 
day conditions  have  changed.  In  pursuit  of  the  ideal  home 
people  use  the  automobile  to  escape  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  city  and  beyond  its  restrictive  building  codes — and  ac- 
cept the  inconveniences  and  often  risk  the  dangers  of  bad 
sanitation  and  an  inadequate  water  supply.  With  the  hous- 
ing shortage  in  our  larger  cities  the  small  house  has  again 
appeared  as  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  amount  of  housing 
available,  but  in  respect  to  quality  and  desirability,  the 
value  of  this  trend  may  be  seriously  questioned.  Within 
the  limits  of  New  York  city  no  less  than  fifty  miles  of  new 
small  frame  houses  have  been  built,  in  long  monotonous 
rows,  with  a  single  repetitive  design,  closely  crowded  to- 
gether on  poor  land,  usually  without  proper  public  facilities 
or  fire  protection,  and  often  with  the  barest  provisions  for 


health  and  sanitation.  Practically  no  recreation  areas  have 
been  set  aside  in  these  districts.  The  houses  are  of  the 
flimsiest  construction  and  the  cost  of  up-keep  will  be  ex- 
cessive and  will  fall  on  purchasers  just  when  they  are  least 
prepared  for  it. 

In  Philadelphia  with  the  relatively  low  grade  and  low 
cost  row-house  type,  which  has  so  frequently  been  cited  as 
a  distinctive  advantage  in  that  city,  housing  facilities  are 
quite  as  far  behind  needs  as  elsewhere.  In  St.  Louis  areas 
set  off  and  restricted  for  protected  single  family  houses  re- 
main relatively  unoccupied  while  those  devoted  to  the  multi- 
family  house  are  being  rapidly  filled  in.  Even  in  Los 
Angeles  with  its  influx  of  foreign  wealth  the  erstwhile 
"bungalow'  is  being  abandoned  in  much  new  building, 
and  replaced  by  the  efficiency  apartment  and  apartment 
hotel. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  shock  to  most  home-seekers  to  be 
told  that  their  ideal  is  impossible,  and  that  it  is  precisely 
what  stands  in  the  way  of  any  improvement  in  our  housing 
prospects.  But  by  our  insisting  upon  building  on  the  out- 
skirts of  our  cities  as  if  we  were  solitary  Robinson  Crusoes, 
we  lose  the  genuine  advantages  of  city  life  and  civic  co- 
operation, and  before  we  know  it  we  have  lost  the  solitude 
at  which  we  have  been  aiming.  The  fact  is  that  our  ideal 
home  dates  from  a  time  when  the  costs  of  a  house  were  all 
above  ground.  We  have  not  adapted  that  ideal  to  the  pres- 
ent condition,  wherein  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  house 
derives  from  the  things  that  the  community,  not  the  indi- 
vidual, provides.  On  top  of  this,  an  additional  15  per  cent 
to  2O  per  cent  is  buried  in  costs  and  services  other  than  the 
actual  building  itself.  We  cannot  solve  our  problems  indi- 
vidually and  in  piecemeal  fashion  any  longer ;  for  the  deter- 
mining factors  are  outside  our  hands. 

Our  whole  individualized  process  of  home  building  at 
present  is  wasteful  and  extravagant.  First,  the  land  is 
taken  out  of  agricultural  use  and  is  opened  up,  divided  and 
sold — usually  long  in  advance  of  its  actual  use.  Someone 
must  bear  the  waste  and  the  carrying  charges;  both  elements 
could  be  minimized  under  a  community  plan.  Then  by 
scattering  the  development  of  new  streets  and  sewers  and 
mains  instead  of  opening  them  up  hand  in  hand  with  the 
actual  building  of  houses,  the  expense  of  municipal  services 
and  the  cost  of  home  sites  is  increased  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. Since  the  eventual  use  of  the  neighborhood  is  not 


\ 


How  growing  cities  ravel  out.  Two  adjoining  sections  of  a  single  street  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  central  New  York.  The 
houses  at  the  left  were  built  under  city  requirements  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Those  at  the  right,  just  over  the  city  line,  were 
set  down  anyhow  and  lack  the  amenities  essential  to  city  living.  Only  sound  and  comprehensive  planning  will  prevent  these 

ragged  city  fringes  that  waste  property  and  human  values 
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provided  for  in  the  beginning,  even  in  so-called  zone  plans, 
streets  are  conventionally  built  on  a  scale  which  would 
eventually  serve  commercial  purposes — another  waste,  for 
permanent  residence  areas  may  be  served  by  narrower  and 
more  lightly  paved  streets  than  commercial  areas.  Building 
houses  individually  takes  an  extravagant  amount  of  land ; 
yet  it  provides  neither  sufficient  garden-space  nor  privacy. 
In  fact,  with  the  usual  multiplication  of  walks,  passageways 
and  driveways  between  detached  or  semi-detached  houses 
there  is  continual  noise,  confusion  and  dirt,  and  a  negligible 
quantity  of  useful  space  remains,  particularly  when  the 
addition  of  a  private  individual  garage  takes  up  the  last 
remnant  that  might  be  used  for  children's  play. 

The  combined  result  of  all  these  forms  of  waste  and 
extravagance  is  reflected  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  desira- 
ble things  are  overlooked  or  neglected  because  of  increased 
cost ;  playgrounds  and  parks,  for  example,  are  seldom  pro- 
vided for,  and  if  they  are  added  later  they  are  curtailed 
because  of  their  mounting  expense.  Facilities  for  telephone 
service,  gas  and  electricity  may  likewise  long  be  inadequate, 
and  when  all  these  things  are  completed,  the  community  be- 
comes too  expensive  for  the  average  family  to  bear  the 
burden.  As  a  result  changes  occur;  either  the  poorer 
families  are  driven  out,  or  the  neighborhood  "runs  down"  : 
perhaps  lodgers  and  small  businesses  are  brought  in  to  help 
earn-  the  load.  The  city  may  indeed  attempt  to  bear  the 
cost  of  elaborate  municipal  services  to  outlying  neighbor- 
hoods that  cannot  meet  their  share ;  but  this  process  cannot 
be  kept  up  indefinitely. 

The  eventual  fate  of  the  extravagant  neighborhood  is  to 
be  added  to  those  ill-kept  and  blighted  districts  which  occupy 
the  intermediate  areas  of  our  extending  cities.  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  town  from  the  center  outward,  the  plain 
man  is  attracted  to  the  edges  by  the  prospects  of  an  indi- 
vidual home ;  he  wakes  up  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  slum.  So  the  development  of  the  city  becomes  a  perpetual 
game  of  leap  frog,  in  which  the  city  consecutively  destroys 
its  border  developments,  leaving  a  wake  of  sordid,  decaying 
areas,  heavily  taxed  out  of  their  original  use,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  converted  into  the  intolerable  reality  of  the 
high  apartment  house,  or  the  equally  crowded  tenement ! 

Meanwhile  our  practical  builders  go  on  producing  sub- 
stitute dwellings  which  fit  our  purses  if  not  our  desires. 
Since  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cooperate  intelligently  to 


Six  Planks  for  a  Housing  Platform 

1.  Plan  simply  but  comprehensively.     Don't  stop  plan- 
ning at  the  individual  property  line.    Adjust  paving,  side- 
walks, sewers  and  the  like  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
property  dealt  with — not  to  a  conventional  pattern.    Ar- 
range buildings  and  grounds  so  as  to  give  sunlight,  air 
and  a  tolerable  outlook  to  even  the  smallest  and  cheap- 
est house. 

2.  Provide   ample   sites   in   the   right   places   for   com- 
munity    uses — playgrounds,     school     gardens,     hospitals, 
schools,    theaters,   churches,   public   buildings,   stores. 

3.  Put  factories  and  other  industrial  buildings  where 
they   can    be    used    without    wasteful    transportation    of 
goods  or  people. 

4.  Cars  must  be  parked  and  stored,  deliveries  made, 
waste  collected — plan  for  such  services  with  a  minimum 
of  danger,  noise  and  confusion. 

5.  Bring  private  and  public  land  into  relationship,  and 
plan  buildings  and  groups  of  buildings  with  relation  to 
each  other:  develop  collectively  such  services  as  will  add 
to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  individual  at  lower 
cost  than  is  possible  under  individual  operation. 

6.  Arrange  for  the  occupancy  of  houses  on  a  fair  basis 
of  cost  and  service,  including  the  cost  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  in   organizing,  building  and   maintaining  the  com- 
munity.    A  sense  of  ownership  is  precious:  so  is  the  op- 
portunity  for   families   to  expand   and  shrink.     The  two 
can  be  combined. 

All  these  principles  are  entirely  practicable.  Individ- 
ually they  hare  been  tried  out  at  various  times  and 
places  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  no  longer 
mere  wishes  or  conjectures.  Taken  together  they  are 
not  only  possible,  but  they  form  the  basis  for  any  per- 
manent and  desirable  solution  of  our  housing  difficulties. 


secure  privacy,  gardens,  sunlight  and  space  for  children  to 
thrive  in,  the  builder  of  the  apartment  house  enables  us  to 
"cooperate"  in  a  single  structure,  deprived  of  most  of  these 
things,  but  big  enough  to  support  the  heavy  load  of  taxes 
for  municipal  utilities.  Here  the  benefits  of  cooperative  liv- 
ing and  comprehensive  architectural  design  are  reduced  to 


Ac  ihe  left,  a  modem  American  development  typical  of  our  big  cities — monotonous  roivs  o/  cheap,  flimsy  houses.  Excessively 

u'ide  streets,  paved  for  heavy  traffic,  and  needlessly  expensive  utilities  take  away  money  that  should  have  been  used  to  improve 

houses  and  grounds.  At  the  right,  a  row  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  Welwyn  Qarden  City,  England.    The  street  nnd  utilities 

are  adiusted  to  their  use;  no  improvement  has  been  neglected,  but  the  expense  has  been  uisely  distributed 
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a  minimum;  not  because  a  multi-family  dwelling  is  neces- 
sarily inferior  to  a  single-family  dwelling,  but  because  the 
design  of  such  buildings  is  subordinated  on  the  whole  to  a 
single  motive — the  most  intensive  use  of  the  land,  with  a 
maximum  yield  of  profit. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  real  choice  is  not  between 
the  "rent-barracks,"  as  the  Germans  call  the  tenement,  and 
the  isolated  House  of  our  Dreams.  The  real  alternative 
for  most  of  us,  as  our  wants  become  more  complicated  and 
as  community  costs  go  up,  is  between  the  rent-barracks  and 
community  planning. 

We  build  and  work  as  if  we  were  lonely  "monarchs  of 
all  we  surveyed"- — -and  achieve  dull  uniformity.  Com- 
munity planning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  method  of  achieving 
individuality  by  learning  to  work  in  common.  The  contrast 
just  pictured  between  the  rows  of  individual  houses,  done 
in  the  American  style,  and  the  spacious  well-planned  groups 
of  the  English  garden  city  is  essentially  not  a  contrast  be- 
tween two  countries,  but  between  two  different  types  of 
planning.  The  few  American  examples  of  such  community 
development,  though  perhaps  they  lack  a  little  of  the  charm 
of  the  more  practiced  English  tradition,  are  just  as 
superior  to  individualistic  chaos  as  the  English  plans. 

There  are  many  opportunities 
for  intelligent  economy  in  such 
teamwork.  In  small  detached 
houses,  to  begin  with,  the  cost 
of  outside  connections  is  often 
fully  half  the  cost  of  plumbing 
and  fixtures  within  the  home. 
Contrast  this  with  English 
progress  in  building  low-cost 
homes  for  the  worker,  in  which 
these  accessory  costs,  by  a  system 
of  combined  drainage,  have  been 
reduced  to  25  per  cent  the  cost 
of  individual  service.  This  is 
typical  of  the  whole  process  of 
community  planning.  Thus  the 
cost  for  land  and  public  services 
in  present  English  community 
planning  practice,  under  govern- 
ment regulation,  has  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  dwelling,  as 
compared  with  about  25  per  cent 
with  us.  The  net  result  of 
present  English  practice  has  been 
to  produce  these  houses  of  per- 
manent brick  construction  on  a 
basis  which  is  relatively  more 
favorable  than  the  usual  flimsy 
frame  houses  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  the  workman's  home  in 
England  has  been  so  studied  and 
perfected  in  plan  and  economies 
of  service  that  it  has  become  the 
standard  of  home-building  for  all 
classes. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that 
these  gains  are  not  gains  due 
solely,  to  better  financing  or 
large  scale  production,  though 


Group  Planning 


Two  houses  are  combined  on 
adjoining  lots.  Each  has 
more  usable  free  space. 


Community  Planning 
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these  are  important  factors,  nor  has  the  standard  of  living; 
been  pared  down  at  any  point.  What  has  made  the  results 
so  different  from  ordinary  mass  production  has  been  the 
coordination  of  the  entire  process  of  planning  both  the  house 
and  the  neighborhood  so  as  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  com- 
munity methods.  As  a  result  each  tract  is  supplied  at  the 
outset  with  its  local  park  and  playground ;  streets  are  pro- 
portioned to  use  and  located  with  reference  to  service,  rather 
than  to  the  mere  production  of  saleable  front  feet 
of  land. 

We  have  tested  these  gains  in  various  isolated  experiments 
in  America,  but  progress  has  been  discouragingly  slow  and 
limited.  Here  and  there  small  groups  of  houses  have  been 
adjusted  to  site  and  group  economies  in  roads,  garages  and 
minor  community  features,  as  in  Roland  Park,  Baltimore, 
and  St.  Martin's,  Philadelphia.  The  advantages  of  well- 
related  planning  were  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  the  large 
housing  developments  carried  out  before  and  during  the 
war.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  opportunity  to  give  the 
results  an  adequate  test.  The  best  example  of  utilization 
and  management  of  these  developments  is  probably  that  of 
the  Bridgeport  Housing  Company.  Here  a  wide  variety  of 
single,  double  and  multi-family  houses  have  been  used  on 

a  leasing  basis  which  ap- 
proaches home  ownership  in  the 
degree  of  community  interest  it 
encourages,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  desirable  degree 
of  elasticity  in  the  adjustment  of 
housing  space  to  family  needs 
and  aspirations.  Once  the  notion 
of  tenancy  is  split  off  from  what 
too  often  automatically  accom- 
panies it — badly  planned  living 
quarters — we  may  discover  that 
our  emphasis  on  home-ownership 
stresses  only  the  virtues  of  that 
plan  and  does  not  reckon  with  its 
disadvantages.  We  must  attempt 
to  make  the  home  itself  stable 
and  secure,  so  that  a  residence 
district  will  not  always  be 
threatened  with  increasing  rents, 
increasing  taxes,  and  a  more  in- 
tensive kind  of  use ;  but  we  need 
not  regard  the  normal  form  of 
ownership  as  necessarily  that  by 
an  individual  family.  The  corp- 
orate form  of  ownership,  such  as 
that  devised  by  Copartnership 
Tenants  Ltd.  In  England,  is  just 
as  stable ;  and  it  corresponds  more 
nearly  to  the  form  we  have  found 
necessary  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, involving  a  large  initial 
capital  outlay,  whether  run  on 
individual  or  cooperative  lines. 

In  the  Sunnyside  development 
at  Long  Island  City,  the  City 
Housing  Corporation  has  put 
into  practice,  under  typical  Amer- 
ican conditions,  a  number  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  189) 


Six  houses  are  built  as  a 
group.  All  are  enhanced  in 
outlook,  privacy  and  open 
area. 


Forty  builders  fill  up  two 
city  blocks  with  a  motly 
mass  of  ugly  and  crowded 
tenements. 


The  community  planner  omits 
a  costly  street  and  groups 
more  efficient  and  more  open 
dwellings  around  a  beauti- 
ful central  garden. 


Planning 


A  town  is  planned  for  plat- 
ting and  selling  conve- 
nience. Ten  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  is  taken  for  in- 
discriminate streets. 

A  town  is  planned  for  ef- 
ficiency and  better  living. 
Utilities  are  massed  along 
main  arteries  with  quiet  and 
economical  streets  for  resi- 
dential use  and  large  open 
areas  are  gained  in  interior 
locations. 


A  street  in  Welu<yn,  prom  the  air 


New  Towns  for  Old 

L  Garden  Cities— What  They  Are  and  How  They  Work 

By  C.  B.  PURDOM 


'NGLAND  has  two  garden  cities.  They 
are  unique  examples  of  city  building,  be- 
cause they  deal  \vith  the  physical  structure 
of  cities  in  a  ne\v  way,  and  provide  a  prac- 
tical economic  basis  for  their  plan.  They 
deserve  consideration  not  merely  from  the 
idealistic  point  of  view,  but  as  plain,  common-sense  business. 
Letchworth,  the  first  garden  city,  is  now  an  established 
financial  success,  the  garden  city  company  being  not  far 
from  contributing  out  of  its  surplus  revenue  to  the  funds 
of  the  town,  while  Welwyn  Garden  City,  though  overtaken 
at  its  very  inception  by  the  financial  collapse  of  1920-21, 
has  secured  its  position  and  promises  to  arrive  rapidly 
at  a  full-paying  stage.  These  are  significant  facts  and  de- 
serve the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
city-building  from  whatever  aspect.  The  success  of  the 
two  schemes  is  to  be  traced  to  the  characteristics  that  differ- 
entiate them  from  all  other  industrial  housing  and  estate 
development  schemes,  and  it  is  to  these  characteristics  that 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  here. 

There  are  many  schemes  in  America  and  England,  and 
in  most  other  countries  of  the  world,  that  are  called  garden 
cities  and  possess,  many  of  them,  some  features  of  the  garden 
city ;  but  none  of  them  possesses  its  distinctive  features. 
The  Long  Island  town  which  bears  the  name  Garden  City, 
curiously  enough,  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  may 
call  the  garden  city  movement;  it  antedates  that  movement 
and  has  features  of  its  own  that  are  only  incidentally  related 
to  the  garden  city  as  it  has  come  to  be  known  throughout 
the  world.  Many  so-called  garden  cities  are  housing  or 
suburban  developments,  good  in  their  way,  some  of  them 


very  good  indeed,  but  with  no  direct  connection  with  the 
garden  city  beyond  what  they  owe  to  it  in  site-planning  and 
so  forth.  Ebenezer  Howard's  garden  city  scheme,  as  first 
described  in  his  famous  little  book  Tomorrow,  published  in 
London  in  1898,  is  that  of  a  new  self-contained  town  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  wide  agricultural  belt 
surrounding  it,  which  he  suggested  should  be  built  to  show 
how  cities  should  be  laid  out  and  developed  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Howard's  idea  was  to  start  city  reconstruction,  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  congested  and  slum  areas,  but  right 
away  in  the  open  country,  so  that  industries  and  their  work- 
people, and  the  public  at  large,  should  have  an  alternative 
to  staying  in  the  cities,  or  even  to  living  in  the  suburbs. 
He  thought  that  if  a  good  working  example  of  this  sort 
of  city  building  were  carried  out,  people  would  see  its 
merits  and  a  new  direction  would  be  given  to  city  planning 
and  development.  There  were  two  leading  ideas  in  Mr. 
Howard's  mind ;  one  was  that  town  and  country  interests 
would  be  combined  in  this  system  of  comparatively  small 
industrial  town  centers ;  the  second  was  that  improved 
values  provided  a  certain  financial  basis  for  the  scheme. 
The  garden  city  of  Letchworth,  founded  in  1903,  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Howard  and  those  who  had 
associated  themselves  with  him  (among  whom  were  many 
leading  men  in  business  and  politics)  to  carry  out  the  full 
garden  city  idea.  An  estate  of  six  square  miles  was  pur- 
chased thirty-two  miles  from  London,  and  the  central 
portion  was  laid  out  for  a  town  of  thirty-two  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  remainder  of  the  land  being  kept  as  farm 
land  around  it.  The  town  plan  provided  for  an  industrial 
area  with  road  and  railway  access,  areas  for  working  class 
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and  other  houses,  commercial  and  civic  centers,  and  so  on. 
The  district  was  completely  rural  and  the  company  that 
was  formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  had  to  construct  water, 
gas  and  elecricity  works,  lay  down  a  sewerage  system,  make 
the  roads,  and  by  methods  of  publicity  and  other  means,  at- 
tract a  population  to  it.  The  company  was  called  "Firs*. 
Garden  City,  Ltd."  It  had  no  statutory  powers  beyond 
those  that  any  ordinary  company  possesses.  The  initial 
capital,  subscribed  mainly  by  the  directors  and  their  friends, 
was  under  £90,000,  which  was  less  than  the  purchase  price 
of  the  land,  so  that  the  company  had  to  mortgage  the 
property  to  get  funds  to  enable  development  to  proceed. 
Development  started  early  in  1904,  and  today,  just  twenty- 
one  years  later,  the  town  has  a  population  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand with  over  eighty  factories,  large  and  small,  and  is  a 
thriving  business  and  social  center  for  a  large  area.  Before 
the  war,  the  working-class  housing  of  the  town  was  on  an 
economic  basis,  and  the  attention  given  to  cottage  planning 
in  the  town  gave  an  immediate  impetus  and  direction  to 
better  industrial  housing  throughout  England  and  the 
world.  Since  the  war,  working-class  housing  there  has  been 
subject  to  the  same  economic  conditions  as  those  that  have 
been  in  force  in  the  country  generally,  but  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  houses  have  been  built  under  the  Housing  Acts 
than  in  any  other  town  of  a  similar  size. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  Letchworth  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  a  large  rural  area.  The  small  towns  and 
villages  that  are  adjacent  to  it  have  all  increased  in  size 
and  population  and  numbers  of  workers  come  into  the 
town  daily  from  the  villages  to  work  in  the  factories.  Large 
numbers  of  families  within  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles  of 
the  town  have  had  their  financial  positions  much  improved 
by  reason  of  the  additional  means  of  employment  offered  to 
them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Letchworth  has 
enabled  many  young  people  to  remain  on  the  land  who 
would  otherwise  have  drifted  away  to  London  or  some 
other  great  city. 

The  capital  raised  by  the  company  in  various  forms  has 
risen  from  £90,000  to  £573,259  in  1924.  Until  quite 
recently  the  general  opinion  was  that  Letchworth  did  not 
pay;  but  that  was  always  an  inaccurate  opinion.  The 
greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the  company  has  been  bor- 
rowed money — mortgages,  loans  and  debentures — and  upon 
that  capital  the  full  interest  has  always  been  regularly  paid. 
It  is  true  that  the  ordinary  stockholders  did  not  receive  a 
dividend  until  1913,  ten  years  after  the  scheme  started, 
and  that  the  full  dividend  was  not  paid  until  1923,  but 
the  capital  values  owned  by  the  company  undoubtedly  show 
a  very  large  surplus — sufficient  to  pay  the  accumulated 


dividends  on  the  ordinary  shares  several  times  over.  The 
company  will  no  doubt  discover  some  method  of  funding 
that  amount  of  accumulated  dividend,  or  getting  rid  of  it 
in  some  other  way  before  long. 

Letchworth  is  an  example  of  a  garden  city  de  novo.  The 
second  garden  city,  which  was  founded  in  1920,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  satellite  town  of  London.  Welwyn  Garden 
City,  twenty-one  miles  from  London,  was  established  to 
show  that  the  creation  of  garden  cities  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  great  cities  is  the  right  way  to  provide  for  expan- 
sion of  city  population.  The  estate  consists  of  four  square 
miles  of  land,  in  an  entirely  rural  district,  and  the  town 
plan  provides  for  a  population  of  forty  thousand.  This 
scheme  was  also  due  to  the  energy  of  Ebenezer  Howard, 
who  managed  to  get  a  new  set  of  people  around  him  to  take 
up  the  task  of  building  the  new  town.  The  time  was 
particularly  opportune,  for  there  was  a  great  need  for  houses 
in  the  London  area,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  those  with  him 
believed  that  by  laying  out  sites  for  houses  in  conjunction 
with  sites  for  factories,  thus  creating  new  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  industry,  a  better  economic  foundation  would  be 
found  for  building  than  by  developing  housing  estates  in 
the  inner  or  outer  suburbs.  The  site  selected  was  a  specially 
suitable  one,  being  on  main  trunk  roads  and  railway  from 
London  to  the  north,  having  level  land  adjacent  to  the 
railway  for  factory  sites,  and  being  in  very  picturesque 
country. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  company  was  floated, 
the  financial  slump  set  in,  credit  was  restricted,  prices  began 
to  fall  and  a  general  panic  followed  the  inflation  and  boom 
period  of  the  later  years  of  the  war  and  after.  This  created 
exceptional  difficulties  for  the  enterprise,  and  many  men 
would  have  been  induced  to  abandon  it ;  but  believing  in 
the  scheme  and  being  convinced  of  its  national  importance 
the  promoters,  with  Sir  Theodore  Chambers  at  their  head 
(he  is  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  land-taxation  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  way),  persisted  in  their  endeavor  to  carry  it 
through,  with  the  result  that  it  weathered  the  storm.  The 
young  town  has  now  a  population  of  three  thousand,  which 
is  expected  to  double  within  the  next  eighteen  months ;  in- 
dustrial development  has  started  with  the  advent  of  an 
important  engineering  works,  and  the  erection  of  the  first 
European  plant  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Company.  Wel- 
wyn is  attracting  great  attention  by  reason  of  its  archi- 
tectural features,  but  more  particularly  because  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  increasing  problems  of  the  expansion  of 
London.  The  scheme  is  already  showing  the  practicability 
of  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  congestion  of  population 
in  the  metropolis  by  establishing  new  centers  in  the  sur- 


What  school  offers  in  Welwyn  —a  "two- generation  community"  Houses  are  grouped  for  sunlight,  space  and  outlook 
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rounding  country.  In  the  large  vacant  spaces  within  fifteen 
to  fifty  miles  around  London  there  are  sites  for  many 
number  of  garden  cities,  while  still  preserving  wide  areas 
of  agricultural  land  between  them  and  the  city. 

The  two  garden  cities  are  examples  of  pioneer  effort. 
They  display  the  qualities  that  have  made  the  English  race 
the  greatest  pioneers  and  colonizers  in  the  modern  world. 
Difficulties  of  much  the  same  sort  as  those  which  faced  the 
early  colonists  have  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  promoters 
of  these  schemes.  Political  and  financial  scepticism  and 
inertia,  the  greatest  of  those  difficulties,  have  required  the 
utmost  personal  effort  to  break  them  down.  The  originality 
of  the  garden  city  idea,  the  fact  that  it  aims  at  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  system  of  city  expansion,  replacing  it 
by  a  more  scientific  method  of  city  planning,  accounts  for 
the  obstacles  in  the  way.  Established  interests  are  against 
it  as  they  are  always  against  anything  new.  But  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  of  the  great  cities'  slums,  traffic  con- 
gestion, high  rates  and  many  others,  make  it  inevitable  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found,  and  the  smaller  cities,  observ- 
ing the  straits  to  which  undue  expansion  has  brought  the 
.t  ones,  must  seek  for  some  way  of  avoiding  them. 
Zoning  and  city  planning  are  becoming  popular,  but  some- 
thing more  constructive,  something  that  touches  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  cities  is  required.  This  is  found  in  the 
garden  city  idea. 

Just  what  is  that  idea?  It  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  terms: 

A  garden  city  is  a  loan,  that  is  to  say,  a  distinct  civic 
unit,  having  the  political  and  economic  characteristics  of 
towns  in  the  present  day.  A  garden  city  is  not  a  village, 
not  even  a  large  village,  nor  a  housing  scheme,  nor  a  suburb. 
A  village  is  essentially  a  rustic  community,  while  the  es- 
sence of  a  town  is  urbanity;  it  is  a  center  of  culture  and 
manners,  which  means  a  variety  of  population  providing 
opportunities  for  education,  entertainment  and  social  life. 

A  housing  scheme  -is  for  a  class,  while  a  town  is  for  all 
classes.  A  suburb  is  an  appendage  to  a  town,  an  incom- 
plete thing,  necessarily  lacking  the  unity  that  a  town  must 
have. 

./  garden  city  is  a  tou-n  planned  for  industry  and  healthy 
living.  Not  merely  a  town,  but  a  town  designed  to  fulfill 
its  functions.  If  a  town  is  to  be  a  center  of  industry  and 
commerce — one  of  its  main  functions — there  must  be  design 
in  its  physical  structure.  Towns  should  be  designed  for 
the  industry  for  which  they  are  best  suited,  and  the  indus- 
trial areas  should  be  placed  where  they  serve  industry  best 
and  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  Towns 
are  not  only  for  work,  but  for  life,  and  healthy  living  con- 
ditions, among  which  may  be  placed  the  physical  amenities 
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of  life,  must  be  provided.     The  garden  city  therefore  is 
conceived  of  as  a  town  functioning  as  a  whole. 

A  garden  city  is  a  town  planned  for  industry  and  healthy 
living  of  a  size  that  makes  possible  a  full  measure  of  social 
life,  but  no  larger.  This  is  where  the  garden  city  idea 
strikes  directly  at  the  current  method  of  town  growth.  There 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  no  limit  to  town  growth.  Yet 
without  some  idea  of  size,  of  a  limit  to  growth,  design  is 
impossible,  and  planning  is  out  of  the  question.  The  ab- 
surdity of  most  city  planning  is  that  it  is  a  mere  physical 
extension  of  towns  devoid  of  any  ideal  of  town  life  and 
any  real  science  of  town  construction.  LTntil  city-planners 
can  answer  the  question  (or  have  it  answered  for  them)  : 
What  is  the  proper  size  for  a  town  ?  they  are  bound  to  plan 
empirically,  without  science.  And  so  everything  suffers 
and  will  suffer  in  town  building;  for  neither  public  build- 
ings, nor  roads,  nor  public  services  of  any  kind,  nor  com- 
mercial areas,  nor  industrial  sites,  can  be  adequately  planned 
until  the  limits  of  the  town  are  settled.  For  practical  pur- 


Weluyn  roads  and  paving  costs  are  kept  in  perspediie 


Letchwonh  workshops:  humanized  like  the  houses 
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poses  a  limit  is  always  assumed;  but  the  limit  that  is  adopted 
has  no  basis  in  fact,  and  may  vary  for  different  purposes 
and  \vith  different  persons.  This  is  the  most  important 
of  all  city  planning  questions,  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  economists. 

In  connection  with  the  garden  city  formula  the  size  of  the 
town  is  taken  to  be  that  required  for  the  full  development 
of  social  life.  This  should  not  be  regarded  in  a  narrow 
sense,  for  by  social  life  is  meant  all  the  activities  of  a  com- 
munity, including  education,  entertainment,  industry.  A 
due  balance  must  be  observed  between  these  activities,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  towns  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  isolated  units,  but  as  associating  together  for  the  attain- 
ment- of  larger  objects  than  a  single  town  could  reach.  So 
that  the  garden  city  idea  of  town  development  is  that  of  a 
series  of  inter-related  and  distinct  communities,  replacing 
the  conception  of  the  gigantic  city  of  today. 

A  garden  city  is  a  town,  planned  for  industry  and  healthy 
living  of  a  size  that  makes  possible  a  full  measure  of  social 
life,  but  no  larger;  surrounded  by  a  permanent  rural  belt. 
In  other  words,  town  and  country  made  one ;  the  town  in- 
cluding a  central  built-up  area  together  with  a  surrounding 
rural  district.  The  agricultural  belt  is  the  actual  means 
by  which  the  size  of  the  town  is  limited.  It  protects  the 
town  from  other  towns,  it  brings  the  agricultural  industry 
in  contact  with  urban  life  and  industry,  and  establishes 
agriculture  as  an  element  in  town  economy.  In  all  countries 
the  rural  problem  is  no  less  urgent  than  the  problem  of  the 
cities.  The  separation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
from  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  weakening  of  the  rural 
districts  by  the  over-concentration  of  population  in  the 


towns,  are  everywhere  regarded  as  great  evils.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  spreading  the  organization,  financial 
opportunities,  and  social  life  of  towns,  over  a  wider  area 
than  is  at  present  covered. 

Finally:  A  garden  city  is  a  toivn  planned  for  industry 
and  healthy  living,  of  a  size  that  makes  possible  a  full 
measure  of  social  life,  but  no  larger,  surrounded  by  a  perma- 
nent rural  belt,  the  u'hole  of  the  land  being  .//  public,  ni' tier- 
ship,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  community.  The  land  on 
which  the  town  is  placed  should  be  held  in  the  public  in- 
terest, so  that  the  land  values  are  socially  enjoyed.  This 
is  the  economic  basis  of  the  garden  city.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  land  values  rise  with  population ;  the  garden  city, 
founded  on  agricultural  land,  has  its  land  values  as  they 
are  created,  reserved  for  the  community.  An  idea  of  wide- 
spread effect,  simple  in  its  operation,  fair  and  reasonable 
in  its  incidence,  and  disturbing  to  no  vested  interests.  At 
the  two  garden  cities  the  companies  owning  and  developing 
the  land  are  private  enterprises;  but  the  dividends  and  in- 
terest paid  on  the  capital  are  limited  in  amount,  and  the 
balance  of  the  revenues  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  town.  The 
matter  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  at  length,  but  it  is  obvious- 
ly the  most  important  element  in  the  garden  city  idea.  For 
a  garden  city  might  well  be  defined  as  the  development  of 
a  town  on  the  economic  basis  provided  by  the  systematic 
.and  deliberate  creation  of  land  values,  the  profits  on  which 
form  part  of  the  town's  revenues. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  wide  bearing  of  the 
garden  city  idea.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  practical 
idealism  of  a  most  effective  kind,  an  ideal  conception  of 
city  life  that  has  a  proved  economic  basis. 


II.  Can  We  Have  Garden  Cities  in  America  ? 


By  ALEXANDER  M.  BING 


THE  creation  of  new  towns — whether  the  motive  be 
semi-philanthropic  as  in  the  case  of  limited  dividend 
companies,  or  purely  commercial,  as  when  they  are 
built  by  a  large  industrial  corporation  or  a  real  estate  operator 
— is  no  small  task.  There  must  be  organizing  ability,  sub- 
stantial financial  resources  and  business  judgment;  there 
should  be,  as  well,  a  desire  for  aesthetic  and  social  achieve- 
ment. We  have  missed  some  wonderful  opportunities  in 
America  to  blaze  the  way  for  better  things.  When  Gary, 
Indiana,  was  built,  for  example,  there  was  abundant  organ- 
izing ability  and  financial  strength.  But  there  was  no  effect- 
ive desire  for  either  aesthetic  or  social  achievement.  In 
other  cases  in  America  the  artistic  ideal  has  been  carried  out 
splendidly,  but  business  judgment  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  keen.  Unfortunately  where  one  of  the  necessary 
elements  has  been  present,  one  or  more  of  the  others  have 
been  lacking. 

The  presence  of  the  International  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Association  in  America  for  the  first  time 
raises  the  question  sharply — are  conditions  in  America  suit- 
able for  a  garden  city  experiment?  If  they  are,  do  we  who 
possess  the  energy  and  ability  to  do  so  many  wonderful 
things,  possess  also  the  idealism  and  organizing  force  that 
must  be  combined  to  make  it  successful. 

Let  me  enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  factors  which  must 
He  united  to  build  a  successful  garden  city.  In  the  first 


place  there  are  the  requirements  for  a  proper  site.  These 
include  a  sufficient  area  of  undeveloped  inexpensive  land— 
from  two  to  ten  thousand  acres.  For  the  proper  handling 
of  freight  this  land  should  be  on  a  trunk  railroad  with  good 
automobile  roads  leading  in  several  directions.  It  should 
also  be  reasonably  near  one  of  the  big  cities.  Healthfulness, 
a  good  source  of  water  supply  and  a  certain  amount  of  na- 
tural beauty  are  required.  The  nature  of  the  topography 
should  lend  itself  to  easy  and  inexpensive  land  development 
over  a  considerable  area.  A  central  portion  of  level  land 
with  surrounding  hills  in  the  distance,  some  wooded  areas 
and  a  stream  and  lake  would  make  an  ideal  combination. 

These  requirements  can  undoubtedly  be  met  in  America, 
although  it  is  more  difficult  to  fulfill  them  near  a  city  like 
New  York,  than  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  It 
can  safely  be  said,  however,  that  our  failure  to  initiate  a 
garden  city  experiment  is  not  due  to  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
acreage. 

When  we  come  to  the  financial  requirements  for  our 
American  garden  city,  the  answer  is  not  quite  so  simple. 
There  is  obviously  no  lack  of  capital  for  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial enterprise.  But  the  possibilities  for  social  usefulness 
in  pointing  the  way,  if  not  in  achieving  better  methods  of 
community  planning  and  organization,  will  not  be  realized 
if  the  proposed  garden  city  is  to  be  built  with  the  sole  object 
of  profit  making.  Such  an  enterprise  should  rather  be  under- 
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taken  by  a  limited  dividend  corporation.  It  must  be  con- 
J  that  we  have  been  backward  in  the  organization  of 
such  companies.  Philanthropic  foundations  of  a  magnitude 
elsewhere  unknown  are  flourishing  in  America.  But  the 
business  enterprise  which,  to  achieve  a  social  end,  voluntarily 
limits  its  return  to  investors  has  not  in  the  past  made  as 
strong  an  appeal  in  America  as  it  has  in  Europe.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  American  public 
will  not  respond  to  an  appeal  of  this  kind.  There  is  also 
reason  to  hope  that,  some  day — let  us  trust  in  the  not  far 
distant  future — the  existence  of  these  philanthropic  funds  will 
constitute  an  element  of  strength  for  properly  conducted 
limited  dividend  corporations.  It  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  with  all  the  wealth  there  is  in  this  country,  financial  re- 
sources can  be  procured  to  make  possible  the  building  of  a 
garden  city  along  limited  dividend  lines. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  however  that  in  America  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  capital  would  be  needed  than  in  Eng- 
land. Letchworth  was  started  with  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars.  Its  development  was  much  handicapped  by  this 
inadequate  financial  strength,  and  its  growth  on  such  slender 
resources  would  have  been  unthinkable  had  it  not  been  for 
the  English  system  of  building  on  leasehold  land,  and  for 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  housing  enterprises  have  been 
subsidized  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  British  government. 

In  America  a  short-lived  tax  exemption  has  been  our  only 
form  of  government  housing  aid.  If  a  garden  city  were  to 
be  projected  it  would  be  essential  to  have  sufficient  capital 
on  hand  to  do  most  of  the  building  of  homes,  factories  and 
public  utilities.  A  certain  amount  of  financial  assistance 
would  probably  be  forthcoming  from  industrial  corporations 
wishing  to  locate  in  the  new  community,  but  success  might 
be  jeopardized  unless  the  garden  city  company  had  complete 
financial  independence. 

Furthermore,  the  success  of  land  development  enterprises 
depends  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land upon  reasonable  speed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
Taxes  and  interests  on  the  cost  of  vacant  land  and  public 
utilities  accumulate  rapidly.  Even  though  a  large  amount 
of  increased  value  results  in  the  process  of  development,  this 
increase  will  be  absorbed  by  carrying  charges  unless  the  devel- 
opment can  be  carried  out  rapidly.  Letchworth,  in  the  days 
of  its  first  growth,  was  favored  by  the  lower  interest  rates 
then  prevailing  in  England.  In  this  respect  Welwyn,  the 
more  recent  English  experiment,  has  been  less  fortunate. 
Both,  however,  received  large  amounts  of  money  from  the 
government  at  low  rates  of  interest ;  such  aid  could  not  be 
expected  in  America.  The  financial  problem  does  not  seem 
insuperable,  but  it  is  a  major  difficulty. 

The  exact  amount  of  capital  required  to  make  a  success 
of  such  an  experiment  would  vary  in  different  localities  and 
would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  city  to  be  created.  Be- 
tween ten  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  would  probably  be 
needed. 

The  third  requisite  for  success  is  technical  and  organizing 
ability.  The  latter  America  possesses  in  abundance.  As  for 
technical  skill,  England  has  probably  had  more  experience 
than  America  in  town  and  community  planning.  But  war 
housing  as  well  as  a  number  of  large  private  enterprises  have 
shown  that  we  are  not  without  skill  in  this  important  pro- 
fessional service  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  our  technicians  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  problems  which 
the  new  experiment  would  present. 

We  now  come  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  town 


itself.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  make  at 
least  tentative  arrangements  in  advance  with  industrial  com- 
panies who  would  be  ready  to  occupy  sites  in  the  new  com- 
munity. Given  the  rapid  expansion  that  has  taken  place  in 
many  of  our  industries,  it  would  not  seem  difficult  to  find 
such  corporations.  Whereas  in  the  ordinary  town  an  in- 
dustrial corporation  would  face  the  difficulty  of  finding  homes 
for  its  workers,  in  a  garden  city  these  homes  would  be  pro- 
vided. Not  only  would  the  industrial  corporation  be  re- 
lieved of  one  of  its  major  problems,  but  the  housing  avail- 
able would  be  of  a  very  superior  kind,  in  ideal  surroundings, 
and  offered  at  moderate  prices.  Other  necessary  conditions, 
such  as  transportation,  accessibility  to  a  big  city,  climate,  etc. 
being  fulfilled,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  very  favorable 
arrangements  either  as  to  the  lease  or  purchase  of  land  could 
be  made  with  industrial  corporations.  But  in  order  to  elim- 
inate possible  delay,  it  would  be  desirable  not  only  to  make 
arrangements  in  advance  with  a  number  or  industries,  but, 
if  possible,  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  the  same  time 
as  houses  and  schools  are  being  built. 

Here  arises  a  very  real  difficult}- — the  provision  of  inex- 
pensive homes  for  common  labor.  In  older  communities  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  house  those  who  are  lowest  in  the  in- 
come scale  in  left-over  buildings,  those  that  better  paid 
workers  would  consider  undesirable.  New  houses  cost  more 
than  the  unskilled  can  afford  to  pay.  But  in  the  new  com- 
munity there  will  be  no  left-overs.  Even-thing  will  be 
fresh  and  new.  Will  not  living  accommodations  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  unskilled  workers?  In  England  this  difficulty- 
has  been  largely  met  by  government  subsidy  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  America  we  could  not  figure  on  assistance  of 
this  kind.  Large  quantity  production,  cheap  land  and  the 
various  economies  that  would  result  from  the  building  up  of 
the  community  in  accordance  with  carefully  drawn  plans 
would  help  somewhat  to  reduce  costs.  It  might  also  be  pos- 
sible to  give  the  unskilled  worker  the  benefit  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  increment  which  the  development  of  a  farming 
area  into  a  large,  flourishing  community  would  bring  about 
in  the  business  portions  of  the  city.  Public  utilities,  the  con- 
trol of  which  would  be  kept  by  the  garden  city  company, 
would  probably  be  very  profitable.  Perhaps  a  portion  of 
these  profits  could  be  used  to  reduce  the  housing  costs  for  the 
lowest  paid  workers.  A  type  of  dwelling  (similar  to  some  of 
the  houses  that  were  built  during  the  war)  might  also  be 
developed  to  permit  the  subletting  of  rooms  under  better 
conditions  than  those  which  exist  in  a  house  or  apartment  not 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  This  idea  was  used  by 
Andrew  J.  Thomas  in  his  recent  operation  at  Bayonne;  a 
room  and  bath  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  apartment 
so  that  it  can  be  leased  to  a  roomer  without  disturbing  the 
privacy  of  the  home.  It  might  also  be  desirable  to  give  a 
partial  tax  exemption  to  houses  whose  value  or  rent  per 
room  was  less  than  a  given  amount.  In  one  or  all  of  these 
ways  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  housing  costs  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  this  difficult  problem.  In  the  new  com- 
munity, moreover,  the  worker  would  live  near  his  work  and 
would  therefore  save  the  car-fare  and  fatigue  incident  to  a 
long  journey  back  and  forth  from  home  to  the  factory. 
Certain  goods  would  probably  be  cheaper,  and  an  opportunity 
could  probably  be  given  to  everyone  to  cultivate  his  own 
vegetable  garden. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  decent 
home  within  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lowest  incomes 
would  be  somewhat  increased  {Continued  on  page  190) 
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By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


'HE  crowd  on  the  boulevard  never  grows  old," 
said  a  brilliant  Frenchman.  This  is  an  as- 
tonishing fact- — of  city  life.  Any  particular 
individual  grows  older,  year  by  year,  and 
finally  disappears,  never  to  be  seen  again.  But 
the  crowd  remains  as  it  was.  It  is  little,  if 
any,  older  today  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  it  will  be  little  if 
any  older  a  hundred  years  from  now.  It  is  timeless,  ageless, 
unchanging — save  in  one  respect:  it  grows  larger  from  year 
to  year. 

These  facts,  casually  felt  by  all  of  us,  help  to  explain  some 
of  our  city  building  activities  and  some  of  the  mysteries  in 
our  "plans"  for  the  future  of  civilization.  We  are  building 
cities  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  home  of  this  single,  timeless 
generation ;  we  are  "planning"  a  future  that  is  to  be  the 
possession  of  none  but  adults. 

This  trend  may  not  be  new.  The  human  race  may  never 
have  seen  itself  as  a  two-generation  adventure — moving  with 
a  "bi-polar  momentum" — age  and  youth  side  by  side,  ever 
at  odds,  ever  cooperating,  ever  changing  places  and  shifting 
parts.  None  the  less,  in  simpler  orders  of  society,  in  rural 
and  village  communities,  and  even  in  small  cities,  the  two 
generations  have  always  been  more  or  less  differentiated ; 
one  generation  grew  old  and  passed,  and  another  came  along 
to  fill  the  places  left  vacant.  So  it  seemed ;  so  common  talk 
implied ;  and  so,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  men  planned. 
Then  the  ancient  Feasts  of  Childhood  were  not  kept  in 
reminiscent  sadness,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  vividly 
real  those  immemorial  joys  which,  of  a  right,  belong  to  the 
generations  whose  all-sufficient  excuse  for  existence  is  that 
they  renew  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  earth. 

But  the  city,  with  its  ageless  crowds  upon  the  streets,  has 
dimmed,  even  if  it  has  not  destroyed,  those  earlier  ways.  The 
modern  city  has  difficulty  in  making  itself  aware  of  a  second 
generation  of  real  people.  It  makes  its  "plans,"  mostly,  as 
if  the  race  were  truly  that  timeless  generation  seen  in  the 
unchanging  crowds;  as  if  humanity  had  become,  after  the 
fashion  of  one  of  the  city's  prize  inventions,  a  perpetual  cor- 
poration, measuring  its  existence  by  centuries,  not  by  mere 
mortal  years. 

Making  the  race  a  single,  continuing  generation  has  sim- 
plified the  city's  problems,  or  so  it  seems.  It  is  easier  to  build 
a  city  for  adults  alone,  than  to  build  for  children  alone,  or 
for  two  generations  living  together.  With  the  adult,  alone, 
in  view,  the  city  can  be  made  an  earthly  paradise.  Asphalt 
and  concrete  are  better  for  pavements  than  is  gold ;  and  gold 
will  serve  better  uses.  The  automobile  is  a  chariot  of  fire: 
it  swings  its  owner  from  the  office  to  the  chib,  the  hotel, 
the  apartment  house,  or  the  railway  terminal.  A  comfort- 
able warmth,  not  to  say  heat,  pervades  all  these  places,  sett- 
ing them  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  rigorous  ways  of  earlier 
times.  The  hot  office ;  the  hot  financial  trail ;  the  hot  "battle 
of  the  giants";  the  hot  addition  to  the  bank  account!  Then, 
the  hot  apartment,  the  hot  bath,  the  hot  dinner  and  the  hot 
show — ending  with  superheated  dreams  of  more  wealth, 
floating  on  the  tropical  seas  of  achieved  desire — at  least  in 


sleep !  What  a  hot,  magnificent  world  the  adult's  city  is !    As 
for  its  children.   .   .   . 

THERE  are  children  in  cities;  at  least,  there  are  im- 
mature human  beings  there,  though  where  they  stay  is 
often  much  of  a  mystery.  They  have  no  place  in  apart- 
ment houses  "of  the  better  sort,"  nor  do  they  much  care  for 
the  heats  of  those  adult  delights.  There  is  small  room  on 
the  streets  for  them,  except  as  fillers  of  crevices  in  the  crowds. 
They  have  been  rightly  legislated  out  of  the  factory.  Play- 
ground spaces  are  inadequate,  and  they  must  keep  off  the 
grass  in  the  parks  and  on  the  golf  courses.  There  is  no  place 
for  them — as  children.  The  adult's  city  cannot  use  them — 
as  children.  They  "interfere  with  the  traffic." 

The  city  wants  them  as  "future  citizens" ;  as  future  labor 
power;  as  understudies  of  adult  ways;  as  the  "coming genera- 
tion." The  city  has  room  for  them,  not  as  children,  but  as 
the  lower  fringe  of  the  adult  generation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  city  more  and  more  looks  after  their 
health ;  health  pays  dividends.  The  city  has  learned  how  to 
provide  a  higher  general  level  of  health  for  these  immature 
adults  than  they  would  ever  have  known  just  as  children  in 
a  less  efficient  community. 

These  coming  adults  must  also  be  trained  for 'their  future 
duties.  Elaborate  schooling  is  provided ;  and  the  city  almost 
believes  at  times  that  this  schooling  is  education. 

But  the  school  answers  a  former  inquiry:  city  children 
spend  much  time  in  schoolhouses.  They  are  there  ten  months 
each  year ;  and  most  adults  would  like  to  see  them  there  the 
other  two  months.  It's  the  logical  place  for  them :  there  they 
are  getting  ready  to  be  complete  adults! 

The  city  school  does  not  know  children,  as  children, 
either.  It  knows  them  as  candidates  for  adultship:  they  are 
preparing  "in  a  few  short  years"  to  take  over  "the  magnifi- 
cent heritage"  their  pioneering  parents  have  built  up  for 
them.  Seldom  are  they  children  in  their  own  right. 

Youth  must  learn  the  ways  of  the  adult  world.  The 
adult  world  "has  its  standards."  Workmen  must  adjust 
themselves  to  standard  tempos  of  the  machines,  or  take  the 
consequences.  Their  understudies  in  the  schools  must  learn 
to  make  the  same  adjustments.  It  is  the  business  of  the  city 
school  to  begin  the  processes  of  initiating  these  variant 
nervous  systems  of  childhood  into  the  standard  tempos  of 
the  city's  industrial  machine.  The  passing  from  the  aca- 
demic world  to  the  real  world  will  be  more  easily  made,  if 
this  is  done,  and  there  will  be  no  break  between  the  genera- 
tions. 

Fairness  requires  the  record  that  some  people  think  the 
city  can  be  saved  from  all  this,  and  that  a  place  can  be  made 
for  children,  in  their  own  right,  in  urban  areas.  A  few 
hopeful  parents  and  teachers;  some  recreational  leaders;  an 
occasional  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Child:  a  handful 
cf  men  and  women,  struggling  valiantly  to  save  some  bit 
of  the  city  by  erecting  barriers  against  the  tides  of  indus- 
trialism and  exploitation.  Their  success  is  fitful,  uncon- 
firmable.  To  the  industrial  city,  childhood  is  a  sort  of 
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sentimentalism  "which  the  real  world  will  soon  enough 
knock  cut  of  their  silly  heads." 

No  one  has  "willed"  such  results.  At  moments,  even  the 
most  hardhearted  denizen  feels  a  pang  of  pity  for  the  child 
in  the  city.  But  "business  is  business":  "We  are  engaged 
in  a  world-struggle  for  industrial  supremacy,  and  if  we  don't 
win  we  shall  all  starve.  The  child  who  can't  early  learn 
to  share  this  mighty  enterprise,  will  probably  prove  too 
much  of  a  burden  to  be  carried  at  all.  If  it  were  not  for 
advocating  'birth  control'  we  could  argue  that  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  born." 

That  is  to  say,  the  city  is  caught  in  the  drift  of  com- 
peting industrialism,  and  is  as  helpless,  for  all  its  pride 
of  power,  as  is  the  unfortunate  workman  whose  sleeve  is 
caught  by  the  flying  connecting-rod  and  who  is  whirled 
round  and  round,  until  he  is  thrown,  a  bit  of  pulp,  in  a 
huddled  heap  in  the  corner.  This  is  the  other  side  of 
paradise! 

Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  the  not  too  gentle  reader  that 
<t  gicat  improvement  might  be  made  in  this  city  arrange- 
ment, namely,  by  abolishing  death.  So,  the  fiction  of  a 
single,  ageless  generation  would  become  a  fact;  children 
would  become  unnecessary;  and  all  the  social  wastes  of 
immaturity  would  be  obviated.  If  Bernard  Shaw  could  but 
take  us  "back  to  Methuselah,"  extending  life  to  three,  or 
six,  or  nine  centuries,  and  hatching  a  few  children  from 
educated  eggs;  if  the  rejuvenators  could  banish  death  from 
the  earth,  how  great  would  be  their  benefactions:  the 
wasted  years  of  childhood  evaded ;  sums  spent  for  school- 
ing saved ;  all  the  emotional  wear  and  tear  that  comes  of 
treating  children  as  children  made  unnecessary;  even  the 
costly  wastes  of  sex  emotions  escaped — were  not  such 
achievements  a  taste  of  real  paradise!  A  life  without  past 
or  future,  growth  or  change:  an  everlasting  Now,  walled 
in  gorgeous  marbles,  softened  with  downey  cushions — with 
a  ticker  telling  of  the  market's  rise — what  could  imagina- 
tion ask  for  more? 

But  a  doubt  intrudes.  May  not  the  fortunate  ones  who 
shall  live  in  that  nobler  age  feel  a  great  lack — a  meaning 
gone  from  the  earth  ?  Will  they  not  miss  the  joy  and  beauty 
which,  even  in  cities,  can  still  sometimes  be  seen  shining  in 
the  eyes  of  lovers  and  in  the  faces  of  little  children?  Will 
they  not  find  the  old  stories,  now  and  again,  telling  of  prec- 
ious experiences  they  have  never  known,  nor  even  dreamed? 

Maybe,  after  all,  we'd  better  not  be  too  sure  that  such 
a  city  would  bring  the  ultimate  civilization  in.  Maybe  its 
promised  languors  have  dulled  our  wits.  Maybe  we  shall 
do  well  to  try  to  save  those  elemental  realities,  lightly  re- 
garded by  a  machine-made  age,  that  still  make  living  toler- 
able. Maybe  we'd  better  try  to  keep  some  bit  of  youth  and 
beauty  while  we  may.  .  .  . 

BUT  how  shall  these  be  saved?  The  answer  lies  dimly 
disclosed  in  the  shadows  of  experience.  But  one  ph?.-c 
of  it  seems  obvious:  These  treasures  of  youth  and  beauty 
cannot  be  saved  unless  men  can  find  room  enough,  once 
more,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  two  generations,  youth' 
and  age,  to  live  their  lives  side  by  side,  each  without  being 
destroyed  by  the  other.  An  adult  world  must  live  on  the 
husks  of  its  ancient  beauties.  A  two-generation  humanity, 
living  in  its  two-generation  communities,  will  be  able  to 
save,  not  only  its  effective  mechanisms,  but  also  those  spirit- 
ual meanings,  without  which  any  mechanism  is  bound  to  be- 


come  a   clanging  machine   which   grinds  out   endless   dust. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  "two-generation  community," 
here  proposed,  whose  bases  are  plotted  in  the  accompanying 
articles?  It  must  first,  of  course,  have  space,  or  rather 
spaciousness.  There  must  be  room  for  youth  to  be  youth 
and  for  age  to  be  age,  each  generation  being  able  to  live  and 
change  and  work  and  play — at  its  own  interests — each  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  other,  but  neither  attempting 
to  crowd  the  other  out  of  the  scene.  The  earth  still  has 
room  to  provide  such  spaciousness. 

Here  will  be  found  variety,  both  physical  and  social. 
The  limited  offerings  of  a  city's  streets  do  not  suffice  to 
nourish  that  great  experience  which  must  be  characteristic 
of  the  world-citizen  of  the  future.  The  infinite  variety  of 
nature  is  needed:  landscapes  and  waterscapes  of  some 
variegated  country-wide,  with  the  arch  of  clouds  and  skies 
by  day  and  night;  plants  and  animals  in  all  their  natural 
profusion,  wild  and  tame ;  the  processes  of  production  in 
nature;  the  amazing  chemistry  and  physics  of  soils  and 
of  growth  and  decay:  the  living  fabrics  of  nature,  woven 
year  by  year  in  all  the  patterns  of  the  seasons — what  does 
the  "inmature  adult"  of  the  city  know  of  all  these  things, 
and  how  can  any  common  being  grow  into  a  human  being 
without  long  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  under  their 
stimulating  influences? 

But  social  variety  is  needed  not  less  than  physical,  and  in 
this  the  city  fails  the  child.  In  the  city,  industry  is  a  flame- 
breathing  monster  that  would  smother  his  body  and  sear 
his  soul :  in  a  more  spacious  community,  where  home  and 
shop  could  touch  each "  other  and  the  meanings  of  work 
could  be  made  clear,  industry  might  bring  him  wide  ranges 
of  creative  experiences — materials  and  processes  combining 
breathlessly  under  his  eyes  and  in  his  hands  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  useful  and  beautiful  things,  himself  not  least  of  those 
things.  Here  he  might  also  escape  the  ruck  of  dirty  streets, 
pursuing  "cops,"  gaudy  parades  and  family  talk  about  how 
to  beat  the  taxes.  Here  he  might  have  play  and  physical 
adventure  that  would  set  a-thrill  every  primitive  fibre  of 
his  being.  Here  his  mind  might  find  freedom  to  expand 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  adult  custom,  since  he  could  make 
his  appeal  to  realities  found  in  his  own  exploratory  experi- 
ences. Here  his  moralities  might  escape  the  barricades  of 
old  folkways,  memories  and  fears,  and  here  he  might  learn 
to  build  for  himself  a  new  moral  world  out  of  the  facts 
of  life,  the  hopes  of  the  future  and  his  own  creative  imagi- 
nation. Here  his  religious  feelings  might  cease  to  concern 
themselves  with  means  of  escape  from  reality  into  some  dog- 
matic "community  of  the  saints"  and  become  more  devoted 
to  the  development  of  a  growing  community  of  good  will. 

Here,  above  all  else,  his  education  can  be  something  more 
man  a  schooling  of  all  his  being  in  the  rigid  forms  of  the 
past.  A  humanity  intelligent  enough  to  rediscover  for  itself 
the  necessity  of  such  two-generation  communities  will  be 
intelligent  enough  to  discover  that  education  does  not,  and 
cannot,  go  on  in  schools,  alone ;  nor  can  it  consist  of  copying 
the  past;  nor  can  it  result  in  the  subordination  of  the  new 
generation  to  the  old.  Every  experience  of  life  will  be 
educative  (even  as  it  now  is),  and  they  who  have  education 
in  charge  will  know  and  not  ignore  that  fact.  Schools 
there  will  be,  of  course;,  but  they  will  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate what  education  shall  be.  School  men,  in  that  wiser 
day,  will  know  that  it  is  the  whole  community  life  that 
educates,  not  any  narrow  aspect  of  that  life,  not  even  the 
school.  Schools  will  not  so  much  teach  the  child ;  rather 
they  will  teach  the  community,  and  let  the  community  teach 
the  child,  knowing  that,  in  the  long  run,  that  is  what  hap- 
pens, anyhow.  And  the  ultimate  test  of  that  education — 
wrought  of  the  community  life  under  the  leadership  of  the 
school — will  be:  Has  it  brought  to  the  child — now  grown 
man — richness  of  experiences,  breadth  of  outlook,  accuracy 
of  technique,  integrity  of  personal  development,  and  the  will 
to  act  in  accordance  with  such  continuous  integration  ?  Such 
an  education  can  never  be  the  product  of  a  school:  it  can 
be  produced  by  nothing  less  than  a  community  life  which 
possesses  characters  like  these.  A  school  can  share  in  the 
process  of  such  an  education — that  is  to  say — an  intelligent 
school  can  do  so ! 

No  city  possesses  such  characteristics,  save,  it  may  be,  in 
isolated  bits,  here  and  there  in  the  mass.  Certainly  no  city 
now  existent  possesses  them  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  able 
to  make  them  the  daily  community  of  its  growing  children. 
Small  cities,  towns  and  rural  neighborhoods  might  have 
them,  if  they  dared  to  revolt  against  the  city  drift  and  build 
for  themselves  a  community  life  upon  their  own  foundations 
and  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  resources  of  the  age  and 
of  the  ages.  Here  and  there,  groups  and  individuals  are 
toying  with  the  ideal,  but  almost  uncertainly,  as  if  they 
feared  that  decentralization  of  life  and  culture  and  intelli- 
gence were  a  crime,  or  might,  any  moment,  be  declared  a 
crime.  Ah,  if  we  could  but  see  that  it  is  too  great  central- 
ization that  is  the  crime! 

SOME  of  the  indolent  will  likely  say:     "All  these  things 
are  very  fine  in  theory,  of  course,  but  they  are  imprac- 
ticable, because  they  violate  economic  law."   But  what  "law" 
do  they  violate?    They  violate  exactly  the  same  "law"  that 


is  violated  every  time  a  city  reserves  a  part  of  its  area  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people  as  a  park.  That  is  to  say,  they 
violate  no  law;  they  merely  interfere  with  a  range  of  hu- 
man desires. 

Men  have  many  desires,  including  the  desire  for  more 
room.  With  some,  this  desire  for  space  to  breathe  in  is  more 
of  a  "law"  than  is  the  "instinct  to  huddle  on  the  smallest 
space."  Our  minds  have  been  debauched  by  the  doctrine 
that  our  desires  are  "economic  laws."  Such  "laws"  are  in 
disgraceful  conflict  with  one  another:  the  "law"  of  the 
search  for  breathing  space  being  in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  the  "law"  of  huddling  on  the  smallest  possible  area. 
These  are  not  laics.  These  are  primitive,  unintegrated  hu- 
man desires  that  flaunt  themselves.  But  any  one  who  "vio- 
lates" one  of  them  does  nothing  more  criminal  than  to  as- 
sert that  no  one  of  these  desires  ought,  merely  because  it 
has  been  more  exercised  and  is,  therefore,  more  blatant, 
to  be  regarded  as  more  sacred  or  more  inviolable  than 
the  rest. 

Therefore,  the  problem  is  not  that  of  "obeying  economic 
law."  It  is  that  of  developing  social  and  individual  intel- 
ligence up  to  the  level  of  our  real  needs.  There  is  plenty 
of  space  in  the  world  for  two-generation  communities. 
Such  communities  must  be  planned  not  merely  with  respect 
to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  our  desires — as  are  our  present 
cities — but  with  respect  to  an  intelligently  balanced  organ- 
ization of  them  all.  Room  can  be  found  for  all  of  human 
nature — just  as  fast  as  we  escape  from  old  fears  and  old 
folkways  and  old  vested  wrongs,  and  learn  to  want  room 
for  all  of  human  nature,  instead  of  for  certain  prejudicially 
selected  parts  of  human  nature,  only.  Eventually  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  just  as  much  "law"  for  building  our 
communities  with  space  enough  for  two  generations  as  we 
now  think  we  have  for  doing  nothing  but  what  we  are 
doing.  The  crucial  question  is:  WTho  is  to  be  the  giver 
of  these  "laws" — the  prejudicial  and  vested  past,  or  some 
more  intelligent  future?  A  civilization  that  becomes  intel- 
ligent enough  to  realize  that  it  consists,  not  of  a  single, 
timeless  generation,  but  of  two  changing  and  shifting  gen- 
erations, will  be  intelliegnt  enough  to  escape  from  the  falsi- 
fication that  first  erects  desire  into  "law"  and  then  invests 
that  "law"  with  inviolable  character. 

When  once  our  intelligences  shall  have  escaped  from 
those  ancient  dogmas  which  now  submerge  our  imagina- 
tions and  water-log  our  wills,  we  shall  see  that  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  these  finer  communities  but  our  own 
inertias  and  cupidities,  our  ignorance  and  our  fears.  Such 
obstacles,  it  is  true,  are  not  to  be  easily  overcome ;  but 
they  have  no  ultimate,  metaphysical  reality ;  they  are  merely 
of  our  "minds,"  and  when  our  minds  are  ready  for  the 
new  type  of  world  we  shall  find  no  immovable  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way. 

The  future  holds  in  trust  for  us,  if  we  want  it,  the  prom- 
ise of  this  new  community:  not  a  children's  community, 
alone,  for  a  children's  world  becomes  sheer  sentimentalism, 
just  as  an  adult's  world  becomes  clanging  mechanism;  a 
two-generation  community,  instead,  in  which  youth  and  age 
can  live  side  by  side — ever  cooperating,  ever  at  odds,  ever 
changing  places  and  shifting  parts— with  youth  and  beauty 
endlessly  renewing  the  clue  to  life's  elusive  meanings,  and* 
with  age  and  wisdom  promising  the  eventual  means  by  which 
that  clue  can  be  joyfully  followed  into  a  genuinely  human- 
world. 
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COMMUNITY  planning — that  is,  the  application 
of  intelligent  forethought  to  the  utilization  of  land 
—has  had  four  stages  in  this  country.     The  first 
is   the  stage  of   no  planning  at   all,   the  stage  in 
which  towns  j  ust  grow ;  the  second  the  stage  of  filling  out 
the  routine  rectangles  laid  down  by  the  municipal  engineer's 
T-?quare.     The  third  is  city  planning  as  we  have  known 
it  in  the  last  three  decades — an  affair  first  of  civic  centers 
and  monuments,   then  of  highways  and  zoning  and   parks 
and  transit,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  city  as  a  whole 
and  increasingly  with  the  suburban  area  as  well.  The  fourth 
is  regional  planning  as  it  has  been  defined  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  four  phases  of 
planning,  for  all  four  are  with  us  today.  The  "realtor"  and 
the  city  engineer  still  set  the  stage  for  new  "developments" 
in  many  cities.  The  regional  planners,  however  they  may 
mold  the  future,  are  just  becoming  articulate.  Zoning  or 
planning  commissions  or  both  are,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cepted as  essential  adjuncts  by  most  large  cities  and  many 
small  ones,  though  they  are  still  far  from  achieving  that 
degree  of  authority  and  public  confidence  which  would  give 
them  freedom  to  do  their  best  work.  In  great  part  they 
must  still  struggle,  in  the  fact  of  inertia  or  overt  resistance, 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  city  to  grow  intelligently 
through  a  measure  of  public  initiation  and  control. 
But  they  have  won  general  acceptance  for  the  idea  of  plan- 
ning as  a  means  of  ameliorating  city  life. 


1TY  planning  (once  having  shaken  off  its  preoccupa- 
tion  with  the  "city  beautiful")  has  been  developing 
for  thirty  years  a  technique  for  doing  what  chance  and 
enlightened  self-interest  so  signally  fail  to  do  in  the  un- 
planned city — adjusting  public  utilities  to  public  need.  It 
has  attempted  to  substitute  function  for  geometry  as  the 
basis  of  street  plans,  utility  for  politics  as  the  major  factor 
in  locating  public  improvements.  Beginning  with  Burnham's 
plan  for  traffic  circulation  in  Chicago  there  have  been  major 
street  plans  galore ;  transit  and  railway  plans  followed ; 
and  within  the  last  nine  years  zoning,  though  still  in  an 
experimental  state,  has  been  used  to  strengthen  public  con- 
trol over  the  uses  of  private  property.  Finally,  the  country 
over,  a  large  number  of  comprehensive  city  plans  have  been 
devised  and  to  some  degree  put  into  effect — plans  which 
seek  to  coordinate  city-wide  schemes  for  traffic  arteries, 
rapid  transit,  parks  and  playgrounds,  public  buildings  and 
the  like.  Today  we  see  Chicago  boldly  reshaping  its  lake- 
front,  bodily  transplanting  its  produce  market  and,  through 
its  Regional  Planning  Association,  reaching  out  to  deal 
with  power  and  transportation  in  its  environs;  Pittsburgh 


has  a  finely  articulated  plan;  the  federal  government  has 
santioned  the  movement  to  recapture  the  integrity  of 
1'Enfant's  Washington;  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
is  making  an  Herculean  effort  to  show  the  New  York  metro- 
politan district  how  to  save  itself  from  being  strangled  to 
death  by  its  own  bulk. 

All  this  has  had  a  wide  educational  influence.  The  public 
has  come  to  realize  that  city  planning  means  more  than 
laying  down  new  streets;  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  in- 
dividual self-interest  to  provide  automatically  and  wisely 
the  services  that  a  city  needs;  and  that  when  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  and  the  property  interest  of  an 
individual  are  in  conflict  the  general  welfare  should  take 
precedence.  The  city  planner  himself  has  gained  immensely 
in  professional  competence.  He  has  learned  to  deal  with 
heights  of  buildings,  widths  of  streets,  capacity  of  trans- 
portation routes  and  many  other  matters,  not  one  at  a 
time,  but  together.  He  is  able  at  any  given  time  to  plan 
these  elements  in  such  a  way  that  taken  together  they 
will  more  adequately  serve  the  city's  needs. 


BLT  "any  given  time"  is  an  empty  abstraction.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  our  present  city  planning  consists 
of  attempts  to  contrive  results  without  having  any  adequate 
control  over  causes.  The  use  that  is  made  of  public  facili- 
ties depends  directly  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  private 
land.  Nothing  permanently  adequate  can  be  planned  or 
constructed,  in  the  way  of  streets,  parks,  or  transit  lines, 
so  long  as  the  non-public  land  is  subject  to  uncontrolled 
changing  use  and  an  ever-increasing  occupancy.  As  Fred- 
erick Bigger,  city-planner  of  Pittsburgh,  puts  it:  "Plan- 
ning for  the  future  development  of  any  community  in  a 
permanent  way  is  impossible  when  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  private  part,  is  constantly  changing  and  there- 
by creating  a  demand  for  the  changing  of  another  part, 
the  public  part." 

Take  the  major  street  plan.  It  usually  involves  street 
widening.  Street  widening  encourages  increasing  traffic; 
increasing  traffic  increases  property  values ;  increased  values 
encourage  the  owners  to  put  up  bigger  buildings ;  these 
buildings  hold  more  people,  attract  still  more  traffic  and 
cause  a  demand  for  further  street  widening  or  for  subway 
thoroughfares.  When  these  are  provided  values  rise  again 
and  the  sequence  is  repeated.  Meanwhile  the  municipality, 
not  being  run  as  a  "business,"  usually  appropriates  such  a 
trivial  part  of  the  increased  values  through  taxation  that  its 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  development  is 
increased  little  if  at  all.  In  this  vicious  spiral  the  city  tends 
to  become  physically  choked  and  financially  bankrupt. 
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Milestones  in   City  Planning 

Seventeenth  Century 

The  New  England  Village:  completely  planned  for 
civic,  domestic,  agricultural  and  industrial  life.  The  first 
"garden-city." 

Penn's  Plan  for  Philadelphia:  the  first  formal  plan 
with  open  spaces  for  squares  and  a  rectangular  layout 
of  streets. 

Eighteenth  Century 

L'Enf ant's  Plan  for  Washington:  complete  provision 
for  governmental  institutions  on  dominating  sites,  inter- 
connection by  grand  avenues,  radiating  from  centers — 
all  superimposed  upon  the  gridiron  plan. 

Ninetenth  Century 

1811.  Complete  Plan  for  New  York  city  up  to  155th 
Street.  Rectangular  pattern;  no  attempt  to  select  spe- 
cial sites;  total  disregard  of  natural  topography,  ignor- 
ance of  points  of  entry  and  exit,  and  obliteration  of 
existing  villages  and  roads — except  Broadway.  An  in- 
definite expansion  of  the  city,  for  indefinite  purposes, 
into  an  indefinite  future;  a  plan  that  promoted  the  rapid 
turnover  of  land  for  the  sake  of  speculative  profit.  This 
type  of  planning  became  a  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
country;  and  even  rural  sections  were  laid  out  in  rect- 
angular quarter  sections. 

1854.    Central  Park,  the  first  landscape  park,  planned. 

1893.  Layout  of  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  calls  atten- 
tion to  lack  of  order,  symmetry,  regularity  and  civic 
beauty  in  American  city.  Foundation  of  city  beautiful 
movement,  municipal  art  juries,  and  projects  for  civic 
centers. 

Twentieth  Century 

Restoration  of  1'Enfant's  Plan  for  Washington,  and 
initiation  of  D.  H.  Burnham's  plan  for  Chicago.  Re- 
newed attempt  at  comprehensive  planning  of  avenues, 
parks  and  sites  for  other  purposes  than  sale. 

1916.  New  York  Zoning  and  Heights  of  Buildings 
Restriction  Law.  Attempt  to  treat  city  as  a  functional 
unit;  and  to  restrict  free  play  of  private  enterprise  in 
interest  of  general  welfare. 

1917-1919.  Planning  of  complete  industrial  villages 
by  War  Housing  Corporation  and  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
as  part  of  comprehensive  coordination  of  industry  and 
housing. 

1922.  Creation  of  Russell  Sage  Committee  on  Region- 
al Plan  for  New  York.  Constitution-of  New  York  State 
Housing  and  Regional  Planning  Commission. 


The  same  cycle  takes  place  in  park  and,  notoriously,  in 
transit  development.  In  the  New  York  World,  Louis 
Weitzenkorn  puts  it  pithily: 

Give  a  New  Yorker  an  inch  and  he'll  take  the  "L"  and  ride 
to  work.  Six  days  in  the  week,  from  the  reaches  of  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn,  will  he  come  sweltering  through  the  subway 
under  this  island  to  his  job.  Then,  on  the  seventh,  he  sits  down 
and  writes  to  the  editor  demanding  more  subways. 

What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  does  the  man  want 
more  subways  for?  Give  him  one  and  he  goes  out  a  little 
farther  to  cheaper  rents  and  painted  bungalows  to  crowd  up 
a  new  district  until  the  traffic  again  becomes  insufferable,  when 
he  starts  moving  and  howling  for  another  line. 

To  our  obtuse  economic  way  of  thinking,  this  seems  rather 
silly.  The  more  subways,  the  more  suburbs,  the  more  popula- 
tion. 


Most  of  us  think  of  the  problem  ot  city  transit  as  the  job 
of  getting  people  home  in  the  evening:  hence  we  think  > 
more  subways  will  make  for  decentralization  and  eventually 
"a  seat  for  everybody."  But  subways  and  street  cars  exist 
just  as  truly — and  as  a  business  proposition  much  more 
emphatically — for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  to  the  shops  for  shopping.  In  a  sense, 
they  must  manufacture  congestion  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  essence  of  planning  is  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive relationships.  Without  them  it  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  Spreading  the  planned 
area  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city  may  slow  up  the 
cycle  of  "relief"  and  congestion,  but  can  hardly  alter  it 
fundamentally,  for  scarcely  more  than  planning  within  the 
city  does  it  provide  equilibrium  between  plan  and  population. 


IT  is  here  that  the  idea  of  regional  planning  breaks  with 
the  conventional  city  plan.  And  a  wrench  it  is.  For 
the  regional  planner  makes  bold  to  discover  the  truly  eco- 
nomic use  of  wide  areas  of  land,  rural  as  well  as  urban, 
and  then  seeks  to  stabilize  the  drift  of  population  by  bring- 
ing people  permanently  into  the  most  productive  relationship 
with  those  areas.  He  calls  upon  us  to  rid  our  minds  of  the 
delusion  that  mounting  census  figures  mean  betterment — 
no  light  task,  for  as  Mr.  Ackerman  points  out  the  hope  of 
gain  through  rising  values  is  dear  to  us  all,  so  dear  that 
we  are  virtually  silent  partners  in  congestion.  He  calls 
on  us  to  accept  the  idea  of  permanence — though  we  are 
scant  three  generations  from  men  to  whom  the  wilderness 
continually  beckoned,  and  our  own  generation  boasts  loud- 
est when  it  boasts  of  change.  He  calls  on  us  to  free  our- 
selves from  our  infatuation  with  the  great  city — when  every 
little  city  is  praying  for  its  first  skyscraper  and  lighting  up 
its  great  white  way,  and  every  big  city  tries  to  outdo  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  bulk  of  building.  The  regional  plan- 
ner calls  for  a  right  about  face ;  his  only  hope  of  a  hearing  is 
that  he  has,  on  his  side,  reason — and  whatever  is  left  in  us 
of  hunger  and  love  for  the  land. 


SOME  months  ago  The  Survey  published  a  vigorous  and 
well-documented  indictment  against  the  practice  in  the 
major  religious  denominations  of  subsidizing  little  competi- 
tive churches  in  town  and  country  with  funds  raised  for 
home  missions.  (What  the  Left  Hand  Doeth,  by  Fred 
Eastman:  June  i,  1924.)  Such  competition  has  long  been 
deplored,  but,  as  Mr.  Eastman  pointed  out,  it  was  bootless 
to  deplore  the  competition  while  it  was  still  financed 
in  this  fashion  by  the  denominations.  Several  recent  events, 
however,  give  ground  for  hopeful  anticipation  of  a  general 
change  of  program.  The  national  staff  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  National  Missions  has  recently  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  "it  be  the  policy  of  the  board  not  to  use  national 
mission  funds  to  support  competitive  enterprises."  That 
is  a  most  forward  looking  position.  Courageously  held,  it 
will  make  that  board  a  model  in  this  respect  for  its  sister 
boards  in  other  denominations;  it  will  release  thousands 
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of  dollars  for  more  needy  work,  and  it  will  drive  a  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  overlapping  denominationalism. 

The  Columbus  convention  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association  pounded  another  nail  in  that  coffin.  Sectional 
reports  condemning  church  competition  were  brought  in 
by  representatives  of  the  rural  pastors,  theological  students, 
social  workers,  agricultural  extension  workers,  Y.M.C-A.'s 
and  Y.W.C.A.'s,  community  churches,  religious  education 
workers,  and  country  residents.  The  students  were  especi- 
ally outspoken  in  their  attitude,  declaring  that  they  found 
''the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  being  hindered  and 
meeting  as  its  chief  obstacle  the  multiplicity  of  denomina- 
tions." Their  resolutions  further  recorded  their  refusal  t* 
serve  in  over-churched  communities.  Members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  attendance  at  the  conference  adopted 
an  overture  to  their  bishops,  district  superintendents,  and 
other  administrative  officers  appealing  for  a  constructive 
rural  policy  to  offset  the  bad  effects  of  competition  between 
the  churches.  The  Atlanta  quadrennial  convention  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  added  its  voice  to  these  others 
with  its  recommendation  to  all  the  churches  "to  avoid 
competitive  over-lapping  on  the  one  hand  and  consequent 
over-looking  of  less  attractive  fields  on  the  other,  and  to 
arrive  at  effective  comity." 


AT  the  referendum  election  of  April  7,  the  voters  of 
Chicago  defeated  the  so-called  Dever-Schwartz 
municipal-ownership  traction  ordinance  by  the  smashing 
majority  of  over  100,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  about 
.000.  (See  The  Survey,  April  i,  1925,  p.  50.) 

The  result  of  the  referendum  is  distinctly  perplexing. 
The  ordinance  was  supported  by  hundreds  of  disinterested 
and  progressive  civic  organizations.  It  had  passed  the  city 
council  by  the  decisive  vote  of  40  to  5.  A  mayor  of  un- 
impeachable integrity  and  known  sympathy  with  liberalism 
had  anxiously  studied  it;  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  im- 
prove it  by  securing  the  maximum  of  concessions  from  the 
traction  companies. 

The  business  elements  of  the  city  were  supposed  to  be 
solidly  united  for  the  ordinance,-  scores  of  trade  unions  had 
indorsed  it ;  the  people  have  been  clamoring  for  better  service 
and  lower  fares.  Y'et,  the  ordinance  was  scrapped  by  an  ex- 
traordinary majority! 

Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  Chicago  insists  on  real  and 
complete  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  transpor- 
tation, and  is  willing  to  wait  and  suffer  for  years  rather 
than  accept  a  compromise?  By  no  means;  hosts  of  voters 
objected  to  the  ordinance  on  the  ground  that  "the  City 
Hall  crowd,"  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  would  possess  too 
much  power  under  it,  rather  than  too  little,  and  have  too 
much  money  to  spend.  Does  Chicago,  then,  prefer  oper- 
ation by  "the  traction  crowd"  and  is  it  prepared  to  give 
the  companies  a  new  franchise,  even  though  that  franchise 
would  run  for  forty  or  fifty  years?  Some  interpreters  of 
the  results  of  the  election  take  that  view,  but  the  strenuous 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  challenge 
it  aggressively. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  local  observers  that  the 
Dever  traction  plan  was  rejected,  not  because  of  its  actual 


or  alleged  defects,  but  because  tens  of  thousands  of  voters, 
alienated  from  the  mayor  by  his  prohibition  and  law-en- 
forcement policies,  decided  to  rebuke  him.  Had  the  plan 
carried,  Mayor  Dever  would  have  been  the  logical  candi- 
date for  another  term,  and  no  rival  candidate  would  have 
had  a  chance  in  the  race.  The  defeat  of  the  ordinance 
is  argued  to  mean  the  end  of  Dever's  political  career  and  the 
destruction  of  his  political  hopes.  Two  Democratic  ex- 
mayors  had  solutions  of  their  own  and  opposed  Dever's. 
Ex-Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  also  has  a  traction  plan,  a  radical  one  which 
presupposes  new  state  legislation  of  moment  and  great  com- 
plexity and  the  grant  to  the  city  of  the  power  to  meei 
traction  deficits  by  general  taxation.  Governor  Len  Small 
owes  much  to  Thompson,  and  is  friendly  to  his  traction 
plan.  The  legislature  is  virtually  controlled  by  Governor 
Small  and  likely  to  follow  his  leadership,  yet  it  killed  a 
Thompson  traction  bill  two  years  ago  and  may  kill  an- 
other such  bill  this  year.  Much  will  depend  on  the  atti- 
tude of  union  labor  and  of  the  liberals  of  Illinois  toward 
the  Thompson  plan.  For  the  time  being  the  traction  sit- 
uation is  chaotic,  and  only  two  years  hence  the  franchise?, 
of  the  surface  line  companies  expire. 


THE  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
has  entered  into  a  novel  agreement  with  the  New  York 
Edison  Company.  Recognizing  that  the  supply  of  electrical 
current  for  public  as  well  as  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes  has  become  "so  essential  in  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
safety,  that  no  power  should  be  established  through  which 
the  company's  service  to  the  public  might  be  jeopardized," 
the  union  has  accepted  the  principle  "that  there  are  certain 
features  of  New  York's  electrical  service  which  should  be 
conducted  through  the  agencies  of  organized  labor,  and 
other  features  relating  to  a  continuous  and  satisfactory 
supply  of  electrical  current  at  all  times  which,  in  the  inter- 
est of  organized  labor  as  well  as  in  the  general  public 
interest,  should  remain  outside  the  field  of  organization  so 
fully  occupied  by  the  Brotherhood." 

In  commenting  upon  the  agreement  Arthur  Williams, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  commercial  relations  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  says  that  the  line  has  always  been 
drawn  between  the  essential  service  which  under  its 
franchise  the  company  renders  the  public  and  which  de- 
mands a  continued  supply  of  electrical  continuity,  and  that 
work  in  which  this  element  of  continuity  and  franchise 
relationship  is  not  an  essential  part.  Throughout  its  existence 
the  company's  power-house  labor  has  been  performed  by 
non-union  men  who  even  when  other  electrical  workers 
strike,  remain  by  their  posts.  The  union  has  never  at- 
tempted either  to  organize  these  workers  or  call  them  out. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  on  its  part  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
union's  public  spirit.  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor  are 
said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  eight  hour  day  and  the  three  shift  system  have  been 
in  force  for  years.  The  men  have  a  fifty-two  week  year. 
What  would  happen  if  a  new  management  should  attempt 
to  enforce  a  less  liberal  policy  is  matter  for  speculation. 
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Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

A  Doctor  Looks  at  Arrowsmith 


'LL  medical  students  \vill  of  course  read 
Sinclair  Lewis'  latest,  some  physicians  too; 
and  these  will  be  interested  because  of  the 
simulacra  of  medical  personalities  so  thinly 
veiled  in  the  story  of  Martin  Arrowsmith, 
village  doctor's  drudge,  crude  student  of  the 
dull  Middle  West,  aimless  crossroads  practitioner,  health 
adventurer,  spasmodic  laboratory  searcher  and  finally,  sans 
selfrespect  and  wanting  even  affection,  the  sham  recluse,  hus- 
band of  a  lion-hunting  social  dodder. 

Certainly  this  story  was  not  written  for  the  entertainment 
or  inspiration  of  doctors,  nor  to  carry  a  lesson  or  promote  a 
•cause.  Built  for  the  laity,  assembled,  we  are  to  believe,  from 
family  traditions  of  earlier  Lewis  practitioners,  and  by  the 
aid  of  an  intensive  association  with  a  present  day  doctor  of 
philosophy,  this  story  may  be  judged  as  a  work  of  art,  or 
by  its  effect  upon  those  human  relationships  which  the  ap- 
plied sciences  have  fostered  in  the  home  under  the  persuasion 
of  the  hand  and  word  of  doctors  of  medicine. 

Real  interest  is  maintained  throughout;  but  the  boy  or 
girl  who  thinks  of  medicine  as  a  career  must  have  a  strong 
stomach,  and  a  keen  loyalty  to  his  own  clear  vision,  to  per- 
sist through  college,  hospital  and  the  fickle  fortunes  of  priv- 
ate practice,  with  such  a  sordid  picture  before  him,  unre- 
lieved by  anything  sweet  and  wholly  true  except  the  clear 
•soul  of  Leora,  so  brave  a  sweetheart,  so  wise  a  wife. 

The  satire  is  stinging,  deserved  perhaps.  Yet  like  so 
many  of  the  misbegotten  daubs  offered  by  painters  as  inter- 
pretations of  their  own  distorted  emotions  and  crude  men- 
talities, what  might  have  been  a  rare  realistic  novel  has  suf- 
fered from  the  same  lack  of  proportion  and  excursions  into 
•extravaganza  that  make  of  the  daily  press  a  school  of  literary 
pathology.  Flashes  of  fine  service,  glimpses  of  gallant  deeds, 
rshrewd  skill,  clean  courage,  and  now  and  then  a  redeeming 
recklessness  serve  to  carry  one  over  sodden  pages  of  booze 
•and  selfishness.  Health  officers  and  other  promoters  of 
those  buffoonery  weeks  of  hocus-pocus  hygiene  will  rejoice 
in  the  picturesque  abstract  from  the  life  of  Pikerbaugh,  who 
shares  with  Leora  the  best  skill  of  the  author. 

We  see  but  too  brightly  American  medicine  as  it  might 
have  been  if  there  had  been  lacking  background,  sincerity  or 
any  of  those  elements  which  have  pulled  it  through  and 
past  and  beyond  the  sorry  makeshifts  of  the  tobacco- 
chewing  era  of  corn-tassel  colleges. 

From  an  author  of  such  ability  we  could  wish  a  more 
typical  doctor  for  his  hero.  What  would  Arrowsmith  have 
done  if  his  own  dull  neglect  of  his  precious  trusting  Dakota 
bride  had  not  denied  her  the  career  of  mother?  Where 


would  his  poker  and  his  intermittent  drunks  have  led  him 
if  he  had  given  a  mere  man's  usual  hostages  and  been  bound 
to  labor  by  the  burden  of  a  family?  Elders  and  little  chil- 
dren are  too  common  a  cause  for  stability,  of  urgent  neces- 
sity for  earning,  to  be  so  wholly  ignored  in  this  cartoon 
of  a  classical  human  career. 

We  have  a  cast  of  pitiful  pawns,  students,  teachers, 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  health !  Shall  we  believe  it 
or  suspect  that  Sinclair  Lewis  and  his  arbiter  laborator- 
iorum,  de  Kruif,  have  seen  less  of  the  Hesselinks,  or  were 
perhaps  less  interested  in  them  than  in  the  wide  variety 
of  cheap  and  costly  crooks  they  so  elaborate  upon  in  Arrow- 
smith's  career.  Much  amusement,  many  sneers,  plenty  of 
comparisons  with  known  nonentities  will  fallow  in  the  wake 
of  such  a  reading.  What  more? 

One  could  wish  for  some  high  hope,  and  sweet  purpose 
in  life  to  come  of  any  story  of  one's  countrymen,  of  one's 
professional  fellows.  How  can  author  or  publisher  justify 
so  much  trouble  in  digging  up  typical  tales  of  sorry  folk  all 
over  the  land,  when  poverty  of  spirit  is  so  commonplace  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  this  abundant  gossip? 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 

ARROWSMITH,    by    Sinclair    Lc-.i'is.      Harcourt,    Brace    6-    Co.      448    pp. 

I'ricc    $2.00    fostfaid    of    The   Sunry. 

Society's  Original  Sin 

T  N  God's  Stepchildren,  Mrs.  Millen  has  created  high 
•*-  tragedy  out  of  the  trite  materials  of  melodrama,  and  has 
showed  significantly  how  a  problem  novel  can  be  made  a 
work  of  authentic  art.  Her  theme  is  the  tragic  clash  of 
caste  and  race  prejudice  with  the  social  dilemmas  of  mis- 
cegenation in  South  Africa,  as  reflected  in  the  life-tragedies 
of  four  generations  of  the  half-caste  descendants  of  an 
English  missionary  who  married  in  blind  but  righteous  de- 
liberation a  Bushman  girl,  daughter  of  the  foimer  mission- 
ary's housekeeper.  From  this  one  irrevocable  challenge  of 
Nordic  folkways,  there  flows  a  sequence  of  tragedies  such 
as  has  rarely  been  drawn  in  the  whole  range  of  modern 
realism.  Modern  enough  in  substance,  and  local  enough 
to  be  a  sort  of  dramatic  epitome  of  the  colonial  life  of  South 
Africa,  these  tragedies  are  so  finely  conceived  that  they 
are  Greek  in  their  simple  inevitability  and  high  Elisabethan 
in  their  rush  and  poignancy.  As  in  their  increasing  light- 
ness of  blood-strain,  these  children  of  mixed  blood  claim  and 
struggle  for  the  social  privileges  of  their  white  blood,  and 
fall  victims  of  social  prejudices  and  divided  social  loyalties 
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The  amazement  of  Red  Lewis 

between  the  hatreds  and  antipathies  both  of  their  darker 
and  fairer  relatives  and  associates,  we  see  at  last  this  great 
modern  tragedy  of  blood  that  has  been  so  often  conjured 
up  but  never  before  so  revealingly  and  sympathetically 
dramatized.  God's  Stepchildren  is  the  classic  of  its  theme 
in  our  English  literature. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  triumph  of  style,  although  stylistically 
masterful,  beautiful  and  chaste.  It  is  deeply  conceived  and 
humanly  moving.  And  it  is  none  the  less  moving  beca 
against  the  best  answer  of  science,  one  has  to  concede  the 
author  her  chief  artistic  formula  of  blood-inheritance  and 
atavistic  traits.  It  is  really  a  vicious  social  heredity  that 
inexorably  pursues  Deborah,  Kleinhaans,  Elmira  and  Barry, 
daughter,  grandson,  great-grand-daughter,  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Flood,  whom  one  reviewer, 
not  unaptly,  has  called  the  Don  Quixote  of  Christian  mis- 
sionarism.  Society's  own  inconsistencies  it  is  that  hound 
them  out  of  their  life-adjustments  with  the  relentlessness 
of  Greek  Furies.  And  they  are  not  placated  until  Barn-, 
at  the  very  point  when  the  blood  strain  is  just  on  the  verge 
of  bleaching  out  in  the  tolerant  unconcern  of  his  English 
wife  Nora,  decides  in  social  defeat  but  moral  victory  to 
return  "to  his  people,"  matching  his  heroic  disillusions  with 
the  sentimental  illusions  of  his  distant  ancestor.  « 

All  the  lives  between  are  blighted  lives,  Deborah,  seduced 
by  a  Boer  planter  who  would  have  married  her  but  for 
her  mixed  blood.  Kleinhaans.  the  son,  driven  out  of  a 
prospector's  chance  of  fortune  into  serfdom  on  Mr.  Lind- 
sell's  farm,  exiled  to  ease  Lindsell's  family  embarrassments 


when  Lindsell's  old  age  and  loneliness  require  his  taking 
the  hybrid  Elmira  to  wife.  Elmira  twice  wounded  to  the 
quick,  at  boarding  school  and  now  again  in  the  ostracism 
of  Mr.  Lindsell's  uncourageous  gesture.  Barry,  by  the 
worst  irony  of  all,  raised  by  his  step-sister  who  left  the 
household  in  protest  to  her  father's  second  marriage,  who 
in  the  bitterness  of  a  spinster's  self-righteousness  undoes 
her  own  work  of  "trying  to  make  Barn-  white"  by  poison- 
ing with  suspicion  and  doubt  the  first  year  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

That  all  this  tragedy  is  man-made,  contrary  to  Mrs. 
Millen's  pet  assumption,  is  however  not  detrimental  to  the 
artistry  and  effect  of  the  book.  Indeed  in  some  of  her 
deepest  insights  she  seems  merely  to  make  blood  the  symbol 
*ate,  and  to  use  nature  as  a  sort  of  sacrificial  scapegoat 
for  the  sins  of  society.  I  know  of  no  other  English  novel 
on  this  difficult  theme  with  human  values  so  fairly  and 
sympathetically  drawn.  It  effects  truly  a  catharsis  of  pity 
and  terror,  and  passes  our  social  obsessions  through  a  sort 
of  purgatorial  discipline.  It  is  not  a  novel  of  the  type  to 
breed  and  fix  prejudice,  but  one  that  poignantly  dramatizes 
it.  As  life  itself  in  the  throes  of  elemental  forces,  it  touches 
us  all,  and  discovers  the  most  fundamental  human  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  race  contacts.  The  American  novelist 
who  will  go  with  the  same  degree  of  courage,  art  and  in- 
sight into  the  dilemmas  of  race  in  this  country  will  open 
a  true  vein  of  American  tragedy,  and  purge  us,  not  of 
prejudice  perhaps,  but  at  least  of  our  thoughtless  and  tradi- 
tional misunderstandings.  For  society,  once  it  precipitates 
them  cannot  escape  its  own  tragedies.  But  there  is  some- 
thing of  salvation  in  art. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 

GOD'S    STEPCHILDREN",  bt  Sara*   Gertrude  Millin.     Bo*i  &  Li:eright. 
319  pf.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tkr  Snnt\. 

Cancer  of  Empire 

HOUSING.     A  subject  for  to\vn-planners,  for  health 
officers,  for  case  workers.  A  pigeon-hole  for  statistics. 
A  peg  for  L  topian  fancies.     Something  one  probably  ought 
to  read. 

But  here  is  a  small  book  bound  in  paper;  ivory  and 
brown  and  black  in  a  cover  by  Brangwyn ;  photographs  of 
unforgettable  charm  by  one  James  McKissack;  five  short 
chapters  of  text.  And  out  of  these  elements  William 
Bolitho  and  his  publisher,  setting  a  fresh  rhythm  for  state- 
ments of  social  fact,  have  made  so  firm  and  brilliant  a  book 
about  the  slums  of  Glasgow  that  it  brushes  aside  sociological 
classification  and  steps  with  assurance  into  its  place  on  the 
shelf  where  books  are  friends  instead  of  merely  bundles  of 
information. 

William  Bolitho  has  published  one  book,  Leviathan, 
which  made  a  brief  stir  some  time  since  among  the  more 
consistent  readers  of  English  letters.  Once  a  week,  in  the 
New  York  World,  he  writes  from  the  Continent  a  column 
of  comment  on  things  which  seize  his  fancy — the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  family  of  Fascist  dukes ;  the  subtler  mean 
of  jazz  in  Nice;  the  divinity  which  attaches  to  the  talon 
automobile  in  Paris.  The  subjects  are  inconsequential,  but 
nearly  always  the  ironical  insight  and  the  form  of  the 
essay  give  it  the  luster  and  the  flashing  highlights  of 
polished  brass.  Othenvise  this  young  South  African  is 
unknown  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  he  is  of  the  stuff 
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which  makes   one   covet   him   as   a   witness   and   interpreter 
of  our  American  scene. 

Bolitho  went  to  the  Red  Clyde,  to  Glasgow.     He  tells 
what  he  found  there.     In  a  word,  he  found  that  out  of  a 
population  of   1,081,983,  six  hundred   thousand,   two-thirds 
of  them  all,  live  in  "houses  inferior 
to    the    minimum    standard    of    the 
Board     of     Health;"     that     4O.591 
families  live  in  a  single  room  each ; 
that   112,424  families  live   in   homes 
each  holding  one  room  and  a  kitchen. 
He   found    that    this   miserable   hud- 
dling is  no  post-war  accident,  but  the 
cumulative    fruit   of    many   years   of 
overcrowding. 

Generations  of  the  dirty  and  poor 
[he  writes]  have  crowded  into  rooms 
eternally  dark  even  in  summer,  where 
one  can  never  read  print  at  a  ground- 
floor  window  by  daylight,  where  even 
if  they  wished  or  thought  of  it,  it  was 
impossible  in  the  dim  gaslight  that  is 
always  kept  burning  to  seek  out  and 
remove  the  dirt.  Generations  of  chil- 
dren have  played  in  these  profound 
cobbled  passages,  shut  in  under  tall  and 
air-proof  walls,  spilling  the  refuse  of 
innumerable  ash-bins  and  treading  it 
into  the  black,  moist  ground  to  make 
modern  Glasgow.  The  very  soil  is  im- 
pure, uncleanable,  in  this  city  that  lies 
in  the  mists  of  river  and  chimneys,  in 
the  northern,  sunless  cold.  This  city  I 
have  seen,  in  winter,  its  black  high  bar- 
racks, that  elbow  each  other  desper- 
ately for  room,  where  millions  have 

lived    "crammed    like    salt    fish    in    a    barrel"    for    a    century; 
monstrous,   melancholy,  unclean. 

What  he  found  fills  three  of  the  chapters;  without  sen- 
timentality, but  with  a  fine  vigor  of  observation,  he  tells 
the  story  of  a  day  and  a  night  round  of  the  Glasgow  slums. 
Here  Ornament,  in  the  person  of  two  china  dogs  and 
"curious  shapes  of  solid  brass,  which  I  take  up  and  find  to 
be  rough  profiles  of  women's  boots,"  are  "left  in  the  filter, 
the  sieve  of  the  Backlands  which  inexorably  sifts  out  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  without:  sun,  air,  space,  all  super- 
fluities" ;  there  a  door  is  opened  "by  a  shirted  man,  sud- 
denly and  softly,  as  if  impelled  forward  by  the  overpower- 
ing slum  smell  behind  him." 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  To  that  Bolitho  gives  the 
final  chapters,  and  here  too  he  grasps  his  matter  firmly, 
scorning  the  easy  solution  and  the  trivial  satisfaction  of  fix- 
ing "blame."  The  small  adventures  in  city-aided  housing 
which  Glasgow  has  already  found  possible  have  provided 
homes  for  4,000  families  of  a  better-paid  class  than  artisans 
and  laborers,  and  2,OOO  of  the  very  poorest,  these  only  by 
virtue  of  subsidy  which  cuts  the  rent  far  below  its  economic 
level.  But  no  less  than  57,000  houses  would  be  needed  to 
rid  the  city  of  the  front  and  rear  tenements  of  the  Red 
Clyde.  And  the  "terrible  main  root  of  Glasgow's  problem 
therefore  leads  to  the  following  dilemma:  If  capital  is 
found  for  rehousing  Glasgow,  and  houses  are  built  to  satisfy 
the  minimum  standard  of  health,  the  economic  rental  will 
always  be  such  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the  600,000 
can  pay  it." 

Admitted  that  the  industries  of  Glasgow,  most  of  all 
the  shipbuilders,  cannot  pay  such  wages  as  would  make 


it  possible  for  their  workers  to  pay  these  economic  rents, 
and  that  the  state  can  never  find  the  funds  to  rehouse  these 
workers  adequately  even  if  it  were  justified  in  so  sub- 
sidizing the  industries,  and  "there  is  no  logically  satisfying 
solution  in  sight."  Yet  the  problem  cannot  wait  for  solu- 
tion. The  statistics  "propound  dis- 
agreeably, unanswerably.  Either 
Revolution,  or  Subsidy."  And  the 
human  forces  at  issue — the  cowed 
and  hopeless  mass,  now  being  driven 
to  unwelcome  effort  to  better  itself, 
the  wiry  radicals  of  the  skilled  artisan 
group — these  hold  no  promise  of  sta- 
bility. The  Red  Clyde  is  Cancer  of 
Empire.  G.  S. 

CANCER  OF  EMPIRE,  by  William  Bolitho. 
Putnam's.  60  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 


Spring  Tonics 
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HERE  be  spring  fevers  of  the 
soul.  We  need  tonics  for  that 
vernal  equinoxious  feeling  inside  as 
well  as  out.  For  the  body,  folklore 
found  virtue  in  dandelion  greens  and 
sulphur  and  molasses  and  sassafras 
tea ;  for  the  soul,  the  good  Lord  pro- 
vided fishing  in  the  sun ;  but — if  you 
can't  go  fishing,  read  these  five  happy 
books.  They  are  not  great  books; 
I  misdoubt  they  are  even  good  books. 
They  are  just  gorgeous  books.  Books 
to  give  you  the  chuckles  and  lumps  in  your  throat  .  .  .  books 
to  keep  you  up  late  with  frozen  blood  and  creeping  flesh  .  .  . 
books  you  must  quote  without  mercy  to  your  friends.  And 
those  are  the  only  books  we  really  love.  The  rest  are  duty 
books.  These  are  fun  books — written  for  fun  and  read  for 
fun.  They  don't  mean  anything,  and  they  haven't,  thank 
God,  any  message.  Indeed,  most  of  them  touch  on  the  im- 
moral, and  are  likely  to  have  a  hint  of  the  raw  in  them. 
Spring  tonics  are  notoriously  most  efficacious  when  a  little 
bitter.  I  offer  no  balanced  ration  in  reading  but  an  unbal- 
anced one;  no  ban  voyage  basket  of  books  for  loafers  down 
to  Bermuda  (if  they  took  these  books  they'd  see  nothing  of 
Bermuda!)  ;  no  parcel  of  books  for  a  sick  friend;  no  ten- 
inch  bookshelf  for  a  week-end  in  the  country — no  rule  of 
thumb  at  all  or  any  sense  of  social  responsibility.  All  in 
the  world  I  offer  is  five  books  that  I  liked.  They  may 
unlatch  that  window  that  opens  on  the  perilous  seas  and 
fairylands  forlorn. 

Hudson  Maxim's  Reminiscences  won't  do  that.  It's  a 
sulphur  and  molasses  book,  as  seems  fitting  for  one  who  has 
spent  his  life  making  explosives.  Yes,  his  brother  Hiram 
invented  the  machine-gun,  and  Hiram's  Hiram,  the  Maxim 
silencer.  Hudson  just  invented  Maximite,  a  high  explosive 
that  was  used  for  a  great  part  of  the  World  War.  Clearly, 
a  gang  of  gunmen — and  with  that  we'll  leave  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  try  to  explain  why  this  is  the  best  biography 
we've  read  this  year — itself  annus  mirabilis  for  biographies. 
Great  biography  ought  to  do  two  things :  present  a  person, 
and  limn  a  background.  It  need  not  be  historically  correct, 
or  have  the  dates  right,  or  present  a  critical  estimate  of  a 
person,  or  show  how  his  achievement  twisted  society  thus  or 


thus.  Clifton  Johnson  didn't  attempt  any  of  these  worthy- 
things:  he  just  went  over  to  Lake  Hopatcong  and  talked 

-  -.  Hudson  (and  his  wife  and  secretaries)  and  so  caught 
this  human  detonator  in  the  act  of  baking  beans  for  the 
family,  of  playing  Neptune  at  the  Atlantic  City  festival, 
of  driving  a  car  with  one  hand  at  sixty-five  miles  an  hour, 
of  hating  perfumes  so  that  he  sends  a  preliminary  printed 
%varning  card  to  all  guests  who  approach  him,  and  of  going 
to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  and  leaving  the  guests  to  entertain 
themselves  and  each  other.  (O  would  I  had  that  courage!) 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a  picture  like  this — and  then 
Hudson  comes  on  and  tells  of  his  boyhood  in  Maine,  his 
stunts  as  school-teacher  and  pedler  of  patent  ink,  his  ad- 
ventures with  high  explosives,  his  quarrels  with  Hiram, 
how  his  hand  was  blown  off  and  he  travelled  all  day  from 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  to  upper  New  York  city  to  get  the 
right  doctor,  and  then  asked  if  his  heart  could  stand  an 
anesthetic!  This,  you  perceive  is  requisite  one  for  a  bio- 
graphy— a  person. 

The  background  is  in  the  first  half  of  the  book — a  mem- 
ory of  life  in  bleak  and  tempestuous  Maine  around  about 
the  Civil  War  years.  The  wonderful  mother  of  these 
explosive  Maxims,  the  toiling  half-inventor  father,  the 
hunger,  the  snow,  the  dogs,  the  fights,  the  schools,  the 
games,  the  love  and  courage  and  struggle  are  etched  in 
chapters  that  certainly  make  a  contribution  to  the  picture 
of  an  America  that  was.  Here  is  the  place  the  covered 
wagons  started  from.  It  is  Snow  Bound  without  the 
alleviations  of  culture,  but  with  the  hunger  for  education 
that  sent  New  England  into  power.  It  helps  explain  why 
the  tradition  of  Nordic  strength  is  still  alive.  These  chap- 
ters would  make  a  good  text-book  for  Americanization 
classes.  And  it  is  written  "in  American" — the  style  is  what 
Mark  Twain  would  have  loved,  as  indeed,  the  man  and 
the  scene  are  like  Mark  Twain,  and  life  on  the  M:>-:s?ippi. 
The  vanishing  past  is  alive  again  here,  and  this  rough 
flame  of  a  man  alive  with  it,  and  the  two  make  a  man-sized 
book. 

The  trouble  is  I  can't  prove  anybody  else  will  like  these 
books.  Talking  about  them  seems  waste  breath — and  you 
can't  quote  enough  unless  you  quote  the  whole  book.  But 
A.  A.  Milne's  When  We  Were  Very  Young  has  sold 
some  fifty  thousand  copies,  rather  a  record  for  a  book  of 
child's  verses,  and  everybody's  quoting  the  thing.  It  has 
as  they  say  in  baseball,  everything.  Mr.  Milne  knows  the 
way  children  think ;  he  knows  the  way  they  talk ;  he  knows 
how  grown-ups  think  children  think  (so  he  tickles  our 
vanity )  ;  and  he  knows  how  a  clever  author  can  make 
children  think  and  talk  to  make  grown-ups  chuckle  at  the 
concealed  satire  and  philosophy.  I  only  hope  you  will  not 
join  the  footless  debate  now  epidemic  among  the  high-brow 
as  to  whether  children  ''really  like  it"  or  does  it  "appeal 
only  to  grown-ups."  Who  cares?  The  sun  shines  for  all 
— grown-ups  and  children  and  grown-downs. 

The  rhythm  of  spoons  beaten  on  tables  is  in  the  line: 

James  James 

Morrison   Morrison 

Weatherby  George  Duprce 

Took  great 

Care  of  his  Mother 

Though  he  was  only  three. 

James  James 

Said  to  his  Mother, 

"Mother."   he   said,    said   he; 


THE  NEW  MUSIC 

•Bv  George  Dyson  $2.85 

Primarily  a  study  that  will  appeal  to  all  who  have  beard  the 
modem  •ntn  i  and  want  to  know  a  little  more  of  how  and 
why  they  seek  to  obtain  their  effects. 
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THE  MARGIN  OF  MUSIC 

"By  Edwin  Evans 

The    point    of    view    expressed    in    this    hook 

Itimii   it  that  of  the  world  rather  than  the 

A  SURVEY  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

«7  Cecil  Gray  tfet  $2.50 

In    this    important    ana    pi  evocative    critical    study    tne    Author 
makes   a  complete   survey   of  contemporary   activity   in   imrrir. 

LITERARY  GENIUS  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

«T  P.  C.  Sands 
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PENTATEUCHAL  CRITICISM 

<Ry  D.  C.  Simpson 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  E.  Ryle 

Represents  the  result  of  a  long,  careful  and  extensive  process 
of  inductive   reasoning. 

MATTHEW  TWENTY-FOUR  AND 
THE  REVELATION 

<By  Henry  W.  Frost  ffet  $2.5O 

An    analysis,    literal    translation    and    exposition 
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THE  CALIPHATE 

•By  Sir  Thomas  W.  Arnold 
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MEDIAEVAL  ROMANCE  IN 
ENGLAND 

•By  Laura  A.  Hibbard 
-A   volume    that   will   be 
English   literature.      Her 

critical  accuracy.  ~~, 
"Her  book  wn  he 
mediaeval 

SPECULUM  MENTIS  OR  THE 
MAP  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

•ByR.  G.  CoL'imgwooJ 

"A  critical   review  of  the  chief  forms  of   I 
A 
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THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

•By  V.  F.  Bojson 


$5.00 


the  story  of  the  trim  ill  up  to  1914. 
this  remote  colony. 
"This   is   a   book   that   may    fitly  OB 
the   Beagle"  and   Beebe's  "Galapagos.' 
of   especial   interest   throughout."- 
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The  Suburban  Trend 

By  H.  Paul  Douglas 

The  author,  who  writes  with  authority,  traces  the  rapid 
and  spectacular  movement  toward  decentralization  taking 
place  in  the  larger  American  urban  communities.  Much 
of  the  concrete  data  of  the  book  is  drawn  from  new  social 
surveys,  and  the  book  fits  into  the  recognized  field  of  city 
and  regional  planning.  Graphs.  ($2.00} 

The  Woman  On  The  Farm 

By  Mary  Meek  Atkeson 

An  appealing  study  of  farm  women  in  the  United 
States,  their  advantages  and  their  prospects.  ($2.00) 

The  Farmer's  Church 

By  Warren  H.  Wilson 

Building  up  the  American  country  church,  the  author 
believes,  would  help  materially  to  stop  the  desertion  of 
the  land  by  its  sons  and  daughters.  ($2.00) 

Rural  Social  Problems 

By  C.  J.  Galpin 

The  author  is  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Popu- 
lation and  Rural  Life,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  ($2.00) 
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and 
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by 

Robert  Kern 

Prof,   of   Economics    and    Sociology,   Geo.   Wash.    University 

Read   about  the 

New  City  Domicile — The  Resiance 
New  Center  of  Services — The  Servisorium 
An  Entirely  New  Down  Town  Section 
A  New  Order  of  Industrial,  Commercial  and 
Financial  Facilities 

$2.00 

Order  through  your  bookseller   or  by   mail  from 

R.  KERN 

The    Iowa,    13th    and    O   Sts.,    Washington,   D.    C. 


"You  must  never  go  down  to  the  end  of  the  town,  if  you 
don't  go  down  with  me." 

The  suppressed  ego  of  both  child  and  man  in  face  of  the 
cosmos  is  here: 

I  think,  if  I  were  King  of  Greece 
I'd  push  things  off  the  mantelpiece. 

The  child's  lack  of  a  scale  of  values  and  his  encompassing 
pity  are  in  the  tale  of  Ernest  the  elephant,  Leonard  the 
lion,  George  the  goat,  and  "James  a  very  small  snail." 


Ernest   started    trumpeting,    and   cracked   his    manger, 
Leonard  started  roaring  and  shivered  his  stall, 
James  gave  the  huffle  of  a  snail  in  danger 
And  nobody  heard  him  at  all. 

The  irony  of  the  King  who  slid  down  the  banisters,  and 
though  "not  a  fussy  man"  declaimed:  "I  do  like  a  little 
bit  of  butter  with  my  bread";  and  the  sophisticate  com- 
ments of  Alice  at  guard  mount  in  Buckingham  Palact 
where  "A  face  looked  out,  but  it  wasn't  the  Kings,  He's 
much  too  busy  a-signing  things,  says  Alice"  are  for  the 
aged,  and  so  is  the  tale  of  the  o'er  tubby  Teddy  Bear  who 
"envied  those  who  walked  about,  Reducing  their  unwanted 
stout."  But  here  surely  is  the  heart  of  childhood: 

Has  anybody  seen  my  mouse? 

I  opened  his  box  for  half  a  minute, 

Just  to  make  sure  he  was  really  in  it, 

And   while    I    was  looking  he   jumped    outside! 

I  tried  to  catch  him,  I  tried,  I  tried.    .    .    . 

I  think  he's  somewhere  about  the  house. 

Has  anyone  seen  my  mouse? 

"I  tried,  I  tried.  .  .  ."  The  pathos  of  that  is  child's  and 
man's — just  human,  and  timeless. 

The  Celebrities  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Book  has  two  claims 
to  fame.  First,  it  is  of  noble  girth  with  blacks  and  whites 
as  big  as  those  on  chess-boards  near,  so  the  astigmatic  need 
not  curse  their  blearing  eyes.  Second,  my  copy  says:  "This 
is  Number  517,637  of  the  Original  crossword  puzzle  books." 
Puzzles  have  become  an  industry  like  Fords  with  serial 
numbers  gone  millionward.  The  kick  in  this  collection  is 
that  they  are  by  celebrities,  more  or  less.  More  or  less 
by,  and  more  or  less  celebrities.  It  runs  from  Berlin,  Alice 
Brady  and  Broun  to  Van  Loon,  Von  Phul  and  Zimbalist. 
There's  the  usual  prefatory  paraphernalia,  the  inevitable 
dictionary  ad.  behind,  and  some  funny  black  and  white 
cartoons  in  between.  We  recommend  this  book  as  a  good 
one  to  taper  off  on. 

A  Voice  From  The  Dark  is  the  first  detective  story  ever 
reviewed  in  The  Survey.  ("The  last,"  says  The  Editor.) 
It  comes  under  either  penology  or  recreation.  To  be  sure 
it  came  in  "our  field"  we  took  the  most  respectable  murder- 
teller  we  know,  Eden  Phillpotts  who,  you  recall,  does  very 
serious  novels  shout  Devon  and  places,  and  is  a  sort  of 
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minor  Hardy,  less  courageous  but  more  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  human  race.  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
cither  for  fun  (or  more  likely  for  money)  he  takes  a  flier 
in  mystery  tales,  no\v  and  then.  His  Red  Redmaynes 
-offers  the  most  startling  denouement  ever  conceived  in  this 
vein,  and  his  The  Grey  Room  though  a  bit  artificial  is  rich 
in  spinal  tremors.  The  present  Voice  is  neater  craftsman- 
ship and  intenser  writing  than  either.  A  blaster  and  his 
man  scare  a  pitiful  little  heir  to  death  by  disclosing  a 
medieval  effigy  in  a  dark  room.  The  Master  inherits  the 
title.  The  detective  knows  this  after  fifty  pages.  The 
re>t  is  the  pursuit,  and  a  really  deft  study  of  remorse,  a 
death  from  conscience,  and  a  climax  full  of  science  and 
cleverness.  Phillpotts  is  not  so  good  at  sharp  action  and 
clear-cut  characters  as  is  J.  S.  Fletcher.  (You  can  buy 
him  from  Macmillan  advt.)  His  people  are  not  so  flesh  and 
bloody.  But  they  have  more  insides,  and  are  less  automata 
for  the  plot  and  more  psychic  units  per  se.  He  psychologizes 
better,  as  they  say.  Lord  Brooke,  with  his  passion  for 
carved  ivories  has  shadings  and  complexities  that  most 
mystery  -mongers  haven't  time  or  gift  to  put  in  their  thrill- 
ers. Art  will  tell.  A  great  novelist  writes  better  shockers 
than  a  shocker-writer.  Some  people  lament  that  Eden 
Phillpotts  debases  his  art  thus.  Not  we:  any  man  who 
writes  better  detective  stories  is  a  benefactor  of  the  race. 
But,  all  said  and  done,  why  apologize?  All  great  men  read 
them.  Indeed,  we  would  be  suspicious  of  our  own  destiny 
if  we  didn't  like  detective  stories.  The  liking  is  a  guarantee 

eatness. 

Some  conscientious  soul  suggested  I  review  The  Con- 
stant Nymph  as  a  study  in  modern  education  because 
Sanger's  children  had  no  training  whatever  but  were  sur- 
rounded with  great  music  for  which  they  had  a  kind  of 
crusading  love.  That  would  be  like  using  butterfly  wings 
for  dish-cloths.  If  there's  anything  this  book  isn't,  it's  not 
a  tract.  It's  a  study  in  the  human  spirit,  and  I  am  cynical 
•enough  to  believe  that  critics,  especially  the  flip  American 
critics,  admire  it  so  hugely  simply  because  they  have  for- 
gotten how  glowing  and  moving  the  human  spirit  is.  When 
have  we  had  a  chance  at  a  great  soul  like  Teresa's  in  a 
book  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."?  Here  is  a  full  length  study 
of  what  is  chalked  in  dimly  in  Arrowsmith's  Leora. 

In  fact  this  is  the  kind  of  book  the  English  do  supremely 
well,  and  we  can't  do  at  all.  They  take  youth  first  of  all, 
and  then  they  take  genius,  either  in  a  low  social  caste  or 
of  an  outlandish  eccentricity,  and  then  they  mix  the  genius 
element  into  their  stiff  formal  conservative  society,  and  they 
generally  let  some  one  of  the  genius  group  evince  a  kind 
of  deathless  pathos.  The  resultant  thing  of  tears  and  fire 
is  May  Sinclair's  Divine  Fire,  H.  G.  Wells'  Tono-Bungay, 
or  Locke's  Beloved  Vagabond.  Perhaps  Margaret  Ken- 
nedy's nymph  is  a  deeper  study  in  the  everlasting  starry 
soul  of  spirit  love  cased  in  desirous  flesh  than  any  of  the 
above.  Perhaps  it  is  done  with  a  tenseness  and  suppression 
that  we  have  learned  in  the  last  decade.  Vide  the  triumph 
of  dealing  with  license  and  passion  and  unbound  tongues, 
and  never  once  giving  a  hint  of  the  salacious  or  vulgar.  But 
it  lacks  in  other  virtues  that  this  type  may  hold,  such  as 
the  real  social  meaning  behind  Tono-Bungay. 

Simply,  this  is  a  lyric,  not  a  novel.  It  is  just  about  young 
girls  and  love  and  music.  L'nderneath  all  is  the  spirit.  The 
rich  Jew  impressario  wins  his  beloved,  but  grieves  still 
that  he  cannot  share  her  spirit.  Lewis  Dodd  and  Teresa 
have  spirit  resonances  that  echo  from  the  spheres.  Sebastian 
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by 
DR.  S.  JOSEPHINE  BAKER 

Dr.  Baker,  out  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  child  health  and  welfare,  has  set  forth  this 
problem  vividly  and  vigorously  in  CHILD 
HYGIENE. 

The  book  defines  a  policy  and  a  program  for 
practical  dealing  with  problems  of  the  child. 
It  is  a  working  manual,  designed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  public  spirited  citizens,  social  workers, 
public  health  officers  and  all  other  concerned 
with  the  next  steps  in  infant  hygiene. 
Its  proposals  grow  out  of  Dr.  Baker's  first-hand 
and  brilliant  record  with  administrative  work 
in  New  York  City  and  in  the  national  govern- 
ment. Hence  the  book  is  full  of  the  record 
of  ways  and  means  and  of  notable  achieve- 
ments. 

The  discussion  is  also  about  children  up  to 
school  age.  Since  attention  is  being  centered 
more  and  more  on  the  care  of  the  child  be- 
tween babyhood  and  his  sixth  year,  this  feat- 
ure of  the  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
realize  how  little  is  available  on  this  subject. 
534  Pages  Price  $5.00 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  point  out  the 
most  important  causes  of  the  degenerative 
conditions  that  bring  man's  life  to  an  end  and 
to  indicate  methods  by  which  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  promote  longevity.  Discussion  is  cen- 
tered particularly  on  the  diseases  induced  by 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  an  organ  or  tissue 
which,  if  not  checked,  leads  to  similar  change 
in  other  organs  and  tissues,  and  tends  to  create 
a  condition  where  the  continuance  of  the  life 
of  the  individual  is  endangered. 
254  Pages  Price  $4.00 
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TEN    YEARS    AFTER 

By   Sir   Philip    Gibbs 

Author    of    "Now    It    Can    Be    Told" 

No  one  who  takes  his  twentieth  century 
seriously  can  afford  to  miss  this  arrest- 
ing discussion  of  the  problems  that 
menace  the  world  today.  $2.50 

EVERYMAN'S   LIFE   OF   JESUS 

By  Prof.  James  Moffatt,  D.   D. 

A  concise,  direct  biography,  based  on  the  words  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  with  interpretative  introductions. 
"Dr.  Moffatt's  Jesus  comes  alive  for  me,"  says  Stuart 
P.  Sherman.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Leather,  $2.50 

THE     OLD     TESTA  M  ENT 

A   New   Translation 

By  Prof.  James  Moffatt,  D.   D. 

Uniform  with  this  famous  scholar's  modern  translation 
of  "The  New  Testament".  In  two  volumes,  each 

Cloth,    $2.50.       Other   bindings 

THE   FIRST  DAYS   OF  HISTORY 

By  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer 

The  third  volume  of  "The  Earth's  Story  as  Narrated 
Quite  Simply  for  Young  Readers."   A  special   feature 
is  the  Time  Chart  of  History,  which  shows      ^____ 
the  relative  progress  of  the  races  upon  the      ft  >!*)&* 
earth.     Illustrated.  $2.00      ihlOW 
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LEWIS  MUMFORD 

Author  of 
"THE  STORY  OF  UTOPIAS" 


This  truly  remark- 
able book  is  sub- 
titled "A  Study  of 
American  Civiliza- 
tion." Architects 
and  social  students 
have  both  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the 
most  important 
books  in  their  field 
in  a  generation. 
Beautiful  format. 
Second  Edition. 
$2.50 


"One  oj  the  major  inter- 
pretations of  our  culture 
written  in  recent  years." 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Mumford  has  seen 
deeply  into  architecture." 
The  Nation. 

"A  truly  remarkable 
book."  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature. 

"  The  only  competent 
survpy  of  the  various 
phases  of  American  civ- 
ilization and  architecture 
that  has  as  yet  appeared. 
This  book  may  mark  an 
epoch."  Chicago  Even- 
ing Post. 
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speaks  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  in  the  mouth  of  ten 
years  because  he  lets  his  spirit  speak.  Yes,  this  singing  book 
perhaps  marks  an  advance  over  the  pathos  achieved  by  the 
British  novelist  who  has  used  youth  and  age,  dullness  and 
genius,  lord  caste  and  commoner  caste,  to  work  into  con- 
trasts, color,  sacrifice  and  pity.  Here,  we  perceive  one 
further  class  distinction — some  people  have  souls,  and  some 
have  bodies,  and  some  have  bodies  and  souls.  Their  passage 
amongst  each  other  is  the  heart  of  beauty  and  of  tears. 

Here    is    the    prescription : 

HUDSON  MAXIM,  Reminiscence!  and  Comments  as  Reported  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  Doubleday  Page.  343  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  VERY  YOUNG,  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Dutton  100 
pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

A    VOICE    FROM    THE    DARK,    by    Eden    Phillpotts.      Macmillan.      320 

pp.      Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The   Surrey. 
CELEBRITIES     CROSSWORD     PUZZLE     BOOK.       Edited     by     Prosper 

Buranelli,    F.    Gregory    Hartsu-ick.    Margaret    Pethcrbridge.       Simon    and 

Shuster.      124    pages.      Price    $1.90    postpaid    of    The    Surrey    (including 

Venus   rubber-tipped    pencil.) 

THE  CONSTANT  NYMTH,  b\  Margaret  Kennedy.  Doubleday-Page. 
344  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  cf  The  Surrey. 

Protoplasmic  Torment 

(("\  ^"Y  vision  of  the  Russian  people  as  exceptionally, 
JLV  JL  fantastically  gifted  and  uncommon,  does  not  fail 
me,"  says  Gorky  on  the  last  page  of  this  book.  "Even  the 
fools  in  Russia  are  peculiarly  foolish  in  a  way  of  their  own, 
just  as  the  sluggards  have  a  genius  of  their  own."  Two 
hundred  pages  earlier  he  had  made  one  of  his  characters 
remark  that  "Russian  literature  is  very  much  like  that 
creeping  fungus.  It  draws  out  of  life  its  dampness,  its 
filth,  its  abomination,  and  unavoidably  infects  with  its 
gangrene  every  healthy  body  that  comes  into  contact  with 
it."  And  a  few  pages  farther  forward  he  had  insisted  that 
his  townspeople  "live  in  a  stupid  way  and,  purely  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  they  live  dirtily,  dully,  bitterly,  and  criminally. 
They  are  gifted  people — but  only  for  anecdotes." 

Well,  here  are  anecdotes  of  them — and  of  Maxim  Gorky, 
one  of  them.  Here  is  a  panorama  of  such  degenerates, 
tramps,  intellectuals,  inarticulate  old  men  and  illiterate 
peasants  as  only  Gorky  can  draw.  They  are  stupid  and 
cruel,  exceptionally  and  fantastically  so,  yet  Gorky  mixes 
love  with  his  acid.  He  has  faith  in  stupid  human  beings. 
It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Maxim  Gorky  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  yet,  with  far  more  honesty  in  facing  the  miriness 
of  mud,  Gorky  too  is  preaching  that  in  the  mud  and  scum 
of  things  there  ahvay,  ahvay  something  sings.  Bitterly, 
sensitively  aware  of  the  protoplasmic  torment  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  he  still  believes — and  says — that  "when  it  be- 
gins to  work  in  the  full  consciousness  of  that  cultural,  in- 
deed, that  religious  importance  of  labor,  which  joins  all  the 
world  into  one,  then  it  will  begin  a  fairylike,  heroic  life 
and  in  many  a  way  will  enlighten  a  world  exhausted  by 
strife  and  maddened  by  crime."  LEWIS  GANNETT 

FRAGMENTS    FROM    MY   DIARY,    by   Maxim    Gorky.      McBride. 
pp.     Price   $3.00   postpaid   of    The   Surrey. 

Architecture  and  the  Dragon 

A  RCHITECTURE  -in    human    terms    is   the   theme   of 

• /V.  Mr.  Mumford's  Sticks  and  Stones.  Houses  to  live  in, 

to  work  in,  to  worship  in,  to  play  in — so  communities  grew, 

and   builders   fulfilled   the   utilitarian   needs  of   the   people, 

following  a  code  of  simplicity  and  austere  ornament  in  the 

(Continued  on  page  194) 
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The  Lion  is 
Out! 


THE  LION  IX  HIS  DEN,  Dr. 
Lynn  Harold  Hough's  latest  book, 
is  now  in  the  bookshops.  These 
lively  and  entertaining  dialogues 
between  the  "Lion,"  a  genial 
scholar,  and  his  friend,  on  books 
and  men  and  life  in  general,  cover 
a  broad  range  of  human  interest, 
and  are  full  of  sparkling  wit  and 
penetrating  judgment  concerning 
human  problems.  Cloth,  1.75 
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THE  ASCENDING  LIFE  .75 

By  RICHARD  ROBERTS 

Read  this  upon  the  hills  looking  off  at  the 
blue  mountains  that,  like  Dr.  Roberts,  invite 
you  to  climb. 
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THE  STAR-PROMISE 
B\    MARGARET  BURTOX 


1.50 


Read  this  at  twilight  and  watch  each  orderly 
Mar  appear  as  a  sign  that  God's  promises 
are  faithful. 


SAINTS  AND  LADIES  1.50 

By  CLARISSA  SPEXCER 

Learn  to  know  these  women  who  have 
wrought  bravely  in  the  Church  through  the 
age? — as  they  step  from  the  dusty  pages  of 

history. 

FUNDS  AND  FRIENDS  1.50 

By  TOLMAN  LEE 

Read  this  and  learn  the  "tow*  and  whys" 
of  raising  support  for  social  work. 


They  Meet  the  Need  for  Popular 
Books  That  Apply  Scientific 
Methods  to  Social  Thought 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

CRIMINOLOGY.     By  SUTHERLAND. 

George  W.  Kirchvxy  in  Survey  Magazine — "It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better  handbook  for  col- 
lege students  in  criminology  than  this  erudite  and 
comprehensive  work.  In  the  present  period  of  wide- 
spread interest  and  discussion  concerning  the  causes 
of  criminality  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
it,  Professor  Sutherland's  temperate  reasoning  on 
these  intricate  problems  should  prove  stimulating  as 
well  as  informative." 

R.4CES,  NATIONS  AND  CLASSES.    By  MILLER. 

Reriet?  of  Ret^etrs. — "Of  all  nationalities  in  the  world 
today,  Americans  are  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  at- 
tending to  the  problems  presented  and  discussed  in  this 
book.  Professor  Miller  describes  and  analyzes  some 
actual  group  conflicts  which,  as  he  says,  constitute 
real  potential  revolutionary  conditions." 

SOCIOLOGY  OF  RESOLUTION.    By  SOROKIN. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Ellwod,  President  (1924)  •/  The 
American  Sociological  Society — "A  valuable  book,  and 
one  which  should  have  a  wide  reading.  If  read  cart- 
fully,  I  know  of  no  book  that  will  do  greater  good." 

POLITICAL  ACTION.    By  ELDRIDGE. 

Brunt  Lasker  in  the  Survey. — "A  book  warmly  recom- 
mended wherever  people  are  trying  to  understand  what 
thev  are  and  what  are  likely  ways  out  instead  of  merely 
seeking  rational  support  for  their  preconceived  notions." 

POPULATION  PROBLEMS.    By  REUTER. 

Emory  S.  Btaarlus  in  the  Journal  •/  Applied  Socially.— 
"Dr.  Renter's  book  will  at  once  become  a  standard 
work.  It  it  clear,  concise  and  valuable.  An  enlighten- 
ing book  on  the  facts  and  problems  here  and  abroad." 

SOCIAL  Jf'ORK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HIS- 
TORY. By  QUEEX. 

E.  des  Brunner  in  Christian  W»rk — "The  reviewer 
knows  of  no  other  volume  in  the  English  language  which 
gives  such  a  thorough-going  glimpse  of  the  total  field 
of  social  work  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land on  to  the  present." 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars 
or  Order  the  Books  You  Are 
in  need  of,  using  form  below 

Please  send  me  circulars  of  LIPPIXCOTT'S  SOCIOLOGICAL 
SERIES     edited  by  Edward  Cary  Hayes.   University  of  Illi- 
nois.    Also   send   books  checked  at  the  prices  quoted. 
O  CRIMINOLOGY.      By   Edwin    H.   Sutherland,   University  of 
Illinois.     An  analysis  of  criminality  in  the  light  of  recent 
developments  in  the  science  of  human  behavior. 
D  RACES.   NATIONS  AND  CLASSES.      By   Herbert  A.   Mil- 
ler,   Ohio   State    University.      The    psychology   of  domina- 
tion and  freedom. 

CTHE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  REVOLUTION.  By  Pitirim  A. 
Sorokin.  formerly  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Petrograd.  A  sociological  analysis  of  Revolution,  in  the 
light  of  the  Russian  Revolution  especially. 

D  POLITICAL  ACTION.  By  Seba  Eldridge.  University  of 
Kansas.  A  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  Labor  Move- 
ment in  relation  to  the  state.  $2.00 

-  POPULATION    PROBLEMS.     By   Edward   B.   Reuter,   Uni- 
versity   of    Iowa.     An    enligthening  book   on    the    facts   of 
population   here   and   abroad.  $2.00 

-  SOCIAL     WORK     IN     THE     LIGHT     OF     HISTORY.       By 
Stuart    A.   Queen,    University   of    Kansas.     The  first   study 
of  social   work   in    hstorical   perspective.  S: 
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My  Portion 


An  autobiography  by  REBEKAH  KOHUT, 

Introduction   by   HENRIETTA   SZOLD. 

Handsome   8   <vo.     $3-5*-* 

The  story  of  a  career  full  of  romance,  action  and 
achievement.  A  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
social  history  of  America. 

The  Challenge  of  Childhood 

by  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D.  $3.50 

This  book  has  already  been  acknowledged  by 
authorities  on  the  treatment  of  children  (like  WIL- 
LIAM A.  WIRT,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Gary 
PROFESSOR  M.  V.  O'SHEA  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  DR.  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS 
The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene)  as 
an  admirable  standard  work  helpful  to  parents, 
teachers  and  social  workers. 

Processional 

by  JOHN  HOWARD  LAWSON       $2.00 

"The  best  play  I  have  seen  this  year  ...  we  sit 
breathless  with  wonder.  Here  are  slabs  and  slices 
and  glints  of  American  life,  kaleidoscopic,  full  of 
overtones,  chequered  in  shadow  and  sunshine 
the  great  American  novel  seems  to  have  fizzled,  but 
PROCESSIONAL  is  like  to  prove  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  great  American  play."  Leon  Wlnpple,  in 
The  Survey. 

THOMAS  SELTZER,  5  W.  50th  Street,  New  York 
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MODERN  MARRIAGE 

A  Handbook 
By  Paul  Popenoe 

The  author,  an  outstanding  authority  in  the 
field  of  Eugenics,  stoutly  champions  marriage 
in  this,  his  new  book,  but  marriage  founded  on 
an  educational  background  and  commonsense. 
Here  is  what  he  says  in  his  preface: 

"That  something  is  wrong  with  marriage  today  is 
universally  admitted  and  deplored.  The  number  of 
celibates,  of  mismated  couples,  of  divorces,  of  child- 
less homes,  of  wife  deserters,  of  mental  and  nervous 
wrecks,  the  frequency  of  marital  discord,  of  prosti- 
tution and  adultery,  of  perversions,  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  tells  the  story. 

The  evils  can  be  corrected  only  by  removing  the 
causes,  not  by  tinkering  with  the  consequences. 
The  first  necessity  is  to  recognize  that  the  primary 
causes  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  field  of  law,  or 
theology,  or  esthetics,  or  superstition,  not  even  of 
economics,  but  in  the  field  of  biology. 

1.  Young    people    are    not    properly    educated     for 
marriage.    Many  of  them  scarcely   know  what   mar- 
riage   means. 

2.  They  do  not  always  have  the  guidance  to  choose 
mates  wisely. 

3.  They    do    not    understand    how    to    conserve    and 
foster    that    mutual    love    which    is    universally    ad- 
mitted to  be  the  essential  element  of  a   happy   mar- 
riage." Price    $2.50 

Order  from  your  bookseller  or  direct  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60   Fifth   Avenue         PUBLISHERS  New   York 


of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Levi  H.  Brubaker  owns 
a  farm  of  133  acres  in  Lancaster  County.  With  the 
coming  of  factories  to  the  neighboring  'town,  he  con- 
fronted the  usual  competition  for  field  and  household 
help.  Without  electrical  equipment  he  could  give  neither 
steady  employment  nor  the  \vages  demanded  by  skilled 
labor.  To  meet  the  situation  he  electrified  his  farm 
and  organized  it  on  a  factory  basis.  He  divided  it  into 
t\vo  sections,  each  of  which  he  subdivided  into  three  fields. 
Each  section  he  runs  on  a  three  year  rotation — i,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  alfalfa;  2,  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn.  By  using 
electricity  to  spray  and  grade  his  potatoes,  thrash  his  wheat, 
cut  his  ensilage,  and  generally  to  substitute  machine  for 
hand  work,  he  is  able  to  keep  three  men  steadily  employed 
the  year  round,  to  pay  them  high  wages  and  to  do  without 
extra  seasonal  labor.  If  electricity  were  cheaper  he  might 
adopt  the  manless  electric  plow  used  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  in  experimental  use  at  Iowa  State  College.  Indeed 
he  might  consider  the  electric  drying  of  his  hay  and  alfalfa, 
a  practice  developed  in  Bavaria  and  other  European  countries, 
and  so  largely  increase  the  yield  of  his  fodder  ground.  As 
it  is,  electricity  has  not  only  revolutionized  his  agricultural 
practice  but,  unlike  the  horse  and  mules  of  fading  memory, 
enters  the  house,  cooks  the  meals,  dusts  the  floors  and  furn- 
iture, washes  and  irons  the  clothes,  pumps  water  in  abund- 
ance and  in  a  score  of  other  ways  makes  life  worth  living  for 
his  wife. 

So  much  for  one  farm.  When  regional  planning  and 
giant  power  have  done  their  work,  what  kind  of  world  will 
they  have  fashioned  ?  Any  attempt  at  prophecy  that  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  actual  achievement  in  Ontario,  Califor- 
nia and  Europe  would  inevitably  fall  into  as  stilted  and 
artificial  a  pattern  as  More's  Utopia.  No  amount  of  ex- 
pert planning  or  mechanical  equipment  can  do  more  than 
create  an  environment  in  which  the  human  spirit  shall  have 
maximum  freedom  to  develop  its  potentialities.  We  know 
that  both  the  lop-sided  industrial  life  of  our  slum-breeding 
cities  and  the  hard,  stark,  culturally  atrophied  life  of  the 
isolated  farm  and  small  towns  make  rounded  education  and 
spiritual  development  impossible.  Effective  regional  build- 
ing, by  establishing  a  vital,  organic,  functional  integration 
of  the  farm,  the  small  town  and  the  financial  metropolis, 
should  correct  the  present  abnormalities  and  diffuse  the  ad- 
vantages of  each.  By  carrying  industry  closer  to  the  farms, 
and  drawing  the  farms  closer  to  the  industrial  centers,  by 
opening  the  windows  of  the,  cities  to  the  fresh  air  of  the 
countryside  and  infusing  into  the  farms  and  small  towns  the 
nervous  energy  with  which  our  machine-geared  cities  are 
oversupplied,  it  should  restore  to  our  mechanized  civilization 
the  diversified  occupational  and  cultural  opportunities  of  the 
earlier  household  and  neighborhood  economy.  It  should 
stabilize  and  enrich  community  life,  and  so  prepare  the 
ground  for  new  folkways  and  indigenous  customs,  for 
the  flowering  forth  of  new  community  visions  of  the  good 
life  which  are  of  the  essence  of  religion. 

All  these  things  are  within  our  reach.  But  who  can 
say  whether  as  a  people  we  have  the  capacity  to  grasp 
them  ? 
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THE  ROAD  TO  GOOD  HOUSES 

(Continued  from  page    1 68) 


economics  characteristic  of  community-planned  housing,  build- 
bouses  for  people  with  a  family  income  of  $2.400  to  $3.000 
per  year  (see  The  Survey.  November  15,  1924). 

The  first  economy  consists  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently  large 
parcel  of  ground  to  be  treated  as  a  unit,  and  not  to  be  opened 
up  in  advance  of  use.  Unfortunately  at  Sunnyside  this  econ- 
omy was  only  partial:  we  were  not  able  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
street  system  already  laid  down  by  the  city.  The  next  economy 
grew  out  of  grouping  the  houses  and  apartments.  By  this 
means  many  types  of  dwellings  and  modes  of  construction  have 
been  woven  into  the  experiment;  the  individually  owned  house, 
the  cooperative  apartment,  and  the  rented  apartment ;  and 
these  differences  in  function  serve  as  the  basis  for  differences 
in  design.  Planned  housing  of  this  kind  is  able  to  achieve  the 
sort  of  honest  individuality  that  comes  from  performing  ade- 
quately one's  own  part  in  a  larger  whole:  each  house  is.  as  it 
were,  a  good  private  citizen,  with  its  individual  entrance,  its 
individual  porch,  its  individual  drying  green,  its  complete 
sense  of  privacy,  and  at  the  same  time  it  performs  its  civic 
obligations — it  supports  a  park,  a  playground,  a  tennis  court, 
swings,  slides,  wading  pools.  Above  all,  no  house  attempts 
to  shout  down  its  neighbors  by  reason  of  special  size  or  style. 

In    such   experiments   we   have    already   gone    a    considerable 

nee  towards  meeting  the  hidden  costs  of  housing;  we  have 

been  able  to  put  more  into  gardens  and  playgrounds  and  into 

-  .hstantial  type  of  construction  because  we  have  wasted  less 
paving,  on  fences,  on  unusable  ground;  because  \ve  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  high  costs  of  special  fireproof  con- 
struction which  is  imperative  in  more  crowded  quarters,  and 
because  we  have  eliminated  the  speculative  profits  of  the 
builder  who  aims  to  give  as  little  as  possible  for  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  space  of  twelve  months.  128  houses  have 
been  completed  and  occupied  at  Sunnyside;  a  second  unit  is 
nearly  ready:  a  third  is  under  way. 

That  community  planning  is  not  contrary  to  all  the  instincts 
and  desires  of  American  people  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  attended  these  scattered  experiments. 
If  we  barter  our  will  o'  the  wisp  Ided  Home  for  the  real 
freedom  to  design  and  build  complete  communities,  we  may 
achieve  in  common  what  the  majority  of  us  will  never  succeed 
in  achieving  separately. 
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Sinclair  Lewis' 

ARROWSMITH 

The  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Main  Street"  and 
"Babbitt"  deals  with  elements  in  American  life  that  are 
of  utmost  interest  to  readers  of  The  Survey.  It  is  at 
present  the  best  selling  book  in  the  country  and  has 
been  called  by  H.  L.  Mencken  "one  of  the  best  novels 
ever  written  in  America."  $2.00 

THE  ISLES  OF  FEAR 

By   Katherine   Mayo 
The  truth  about  the  Philippines.     Illustrated.  $3-5° 

HARCOURT,   BRACE   &   CO. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The     Revolutionary     leader     reveal*     himself     to     be     an 
original   and    fearless    critic 

Literature  and  Revolution 

By    Leon    Trotsky 

cossion  are  undeniable." — \V.  A.  Drake,  X.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.    $2.50 
"The  essential  truth  of  Trotsky's  findings  and  the  brilliance  of  his  dis- 


Foundations  of 
Christianity 


Flying 
Osip 


By    Karl    Kautsky 

The  origins  of  Christianity  outlined  and 
analyzed  from  the  materialist  point  of 
view".  Large  Octavo,  480  pages.  $4.00 

At  Bookselleri.    Send  for  Bulletin. 
INTERNATIONAL   PUBLISHERS.  381    Fourth  Ave.,   N.Y. 


Stories  of  new  Russia. 
"Burly,  vigorous,  non- 
traditional."  —  X.  V. 
Times.  $2.50 


TYPICAL  LETTER  SENT  TO 
The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer 

"XXX  County  House 
Mother  Alphonsa   Lathrop, 

Rosary  HUU  Home,  Hawthorne,  N.   T. 

Feb.  25th,  im. 
Dear   Mother:— 

I  have  a  man  under  my  care,  who  Is  now  In 

Hospital He    baa    an    incurable    cancer    on    hl> 

face.  I  have  no  room  for  him  in  the  Home,  and  no  one 
that  can  take  care  of  him  that  will,  or  can,  give  him  the 
proper  care.  The  inmates  of  the  Home  are  all  old  and 
feeble,  and  if  I  had  room  for  this  poor  man  they  would 
not  help  In  any  way  to  make  him  comfortable.  The 
Hospital  tells  me  I  must  take  him  away  as  they  have  no 
room  for  Incurable  patients.  I  am  writing  to  you  think- 
ing I  might  make  some  arrangement  for  you  to  take  him, 
and  care  for  him  as  long  as  he  should  live,  which  I  do 
not  think  will  be  very  long.  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  this  poor  man.  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  place 
where  he  will  be  better  cared  for.  This  man  has  no 
friends  that  can  help  in  any  way;  what  is  paid  for  him 
will  be  paid  by  the  County.  I  trust  that  you  can  help 
me,  and  take  this  man,  and  we  will  pay  you  whatever 
you  ask  for  your  trouble. 

Supt.  of  the  Poor  of  XXX  County, 
New    York," 

Accepted;  no  pay  ever  received. 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

that  the  poor  sick  (with  cancer  beyond  hope)  need  a 
fireproof  Country  Home  It  is  an  item  of  news  that 
should  not  pass  unheeded.  An  Annex  to  this  needed  house 
at  Hawthorne,  X.  Y.,  on  the  W«  hills  has  been 

finished,  and  holds  23  men  and  women.  The  important 
main  building  should  go  right  up  for  100  destitute  and 
homeless  cancer  cases.  The  Annex  mentioned  has  proved 
what  the  big  Home  could  do  by  air  and  comforts,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  sorrow.  $150,000.00  has  been  re- 
ceived in  donations,  and  we  need  much  more. 

The  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer,  Sister  Nurs** 
MOTHER   ALPHOXSA   LATHROP,   O.   S.   D.,   Treaa, 

Xo    Solicitors   Allowed 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    N.    Y. 
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When  you  want 
extra  help  with 
the  wash— noth- 
ing can  take  the 
place  of  Fels-Naptha 


Not  only  soap — but  soap  and  naptha 


E 


Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Aik  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

NEW    YORK 

Describes    2000    agencies — lists    1800    churches — 5000    names    of 
officers  and  workers —  500  pp.  cloth,  $2.00  postpaid 

34th    edition     (1925)     ready    end    of    May. 
Order      now,      to      avoid      disappointment. 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 
105  East  22nd   Street  New  York  City 


CAN  WE  HAVE  GARDEN  CITIES  IN  AMERICA? 
(Continued  from  page  173) 


by  certain  American  habits.  We  are  used  to  cellars  and  usually 
demand  them.  In  England  a  cellar  is  dispensed  with.  We 
are  accustomed  to  central  heating.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent  this  is  quite  unknown  in  the  small  house.  Our 
workers  are  accustomed  to  much  better  plumbing  than  those 
abroad.  Even  among  families  of  a  fairly  low  income  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general  to  use  automobiles  and 
therefore  to  require  some  sort  of  a  garage. 

On  the  social  side,  it  would  probably  be  harder  to  create 
a  garden  city  here  than  in  England.  Our  population  lacks 
the  homogeneity  which  simplifies  the  building  up  of  a  new 
community;  the  number  and  variety  of  races  would  create 
obstacles.  In  England,  the  popularity  of  the  cooperative  store 
and  the  familiarity  of  the  man  in  the  street  with  cooperative 
methods  has  been  of  great  advantage. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  in  England  to  capture  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  new  model  town  than  it  would  be  in 
America.  But  these  considerations  go  rather  toward  proving 
the  greater  need  for  garden  cities  here  than  to  indicate  any 
fundamental  bar  to  their  creation.  Even  more  than  England 
or  the  Continental  countries,  we  need  the  relief  which  a  new 
and  better  type  of  town  planning  afford.  The  real  solution 
of  the  housing  problem  does  not  consist  in  the  slight  im- 
provements which  can  be  made  in  house  planning — desirable 
as  such  improvements  are.  Fundamental  progress  will  come 
only  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  entire  problem.  This 
can  probably  be  done  through  the  creation  of  garden  cities 
by  very  large  limited  dividend  companies. 

Whether  all  the  elements  embraced  in  the  official  definition 
of  a  garden  city  can  be  applied  in  the  United  States  is  prob- 
lematical. The  most  difficult  of  these  would  be  community 
ownership  of  the  land,  particularly  since  we  are  not  given  to 
long  leaseholds.  The  fact  that  we  can  impose  proper  re- 
strictions even  when  land  is  sold  would  make  such  a  pro- 
vision less  necessary.  The  desire  of  English  and  Continental 
town  planners  to  conserve  the  land  increment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  could  be  substantially  carried  out  if  the 
company  retained  the  ownership  of  all  store  property,  renting 
it  only  for  comparatively  short  terms.  The  residential  land, 
if  sold  with  proper  restrictions,  would  never  increase  very 
greatly  in  value.  The  practicability  of  the  farming  belt,  and 
its  size,  would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  location  of  the 
new  community  and  upon  the  availability  and  value  of  the 
land.  The  protection  which  this  belt  of  open  land  is  designed 
to  give  is  just  as  much  needed  here  as  in  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  garden  city  experiment  is 
desirable  and  practicable  in  America.  Every  large  city  ought 
to  have  a  number  of  these  new  communities  grouped  con- 
veniently around  it,  competing  with  each  other  to  solve  the 
social  problems  which  underlie  the  business  organization  of 
community  life.  All  this  can  be  done  on  a  business  basis,  that 
is  to  say,  through  the  investment  of  funds.  Their  gift  is  un- 
necessary. But  the  investment  should  be  on  a  limited  dividend 
basis.  The  business  success  of  English  limited  dividend  com- 
panies can  be  more  than  duplicated  over  here.  Profiting  by 
their  experience,  and  aided  by  the  greater  resources  of 
America,  such  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  a  great  financial  suc- 
cess. If  the  tremendous  energy  and  resources  which  would  be 
mobilized  for  such  an  undertaking  were  to  be  harnessed  to 
that  abundant  store  of  idealism  which  is  latent  in  us,  splendid 
results  might  be  looked  for. 

In  the  feverish  rush  of  our  huge,  stone-encrusted  cities  we 
must  seek  some  relief  for  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
upon  whom  the  evils  of  city  life  fall  with  the  greatest  force. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we,  in  America,  gave  the  garden  city  a  trial? 
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"You  remember  Brown 


"BROWN:  Well,  I  should  say  I  do!  How's 

he  mating  out?" 

"Well,  I  hardly  know.  Seems  to  be  dome 
all  right  in  a  business  way.  But  he's  on  the 
ragged  ec. 

"You  mean  physics 

''Yes.  Oh,  I  euess  it's  nothing  critical.  He's 
on  the  job  all  the  time,  as  far  as  I  know.  But 
you  remember  how  much  energy  and  go  he 
alwa>-s  had?  I  don't  think  there  was  a  better- 
liked  man  in  the  class." 

-What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"That's  just  it.  Nothing,  as  far  as  anybody 
knows — but  he's  lost  the  old  punch.  Just 
seems  to  get  along,  without  any  particular 
joy  in  life  .  .  .  " 


lants — you've  taken  caffein  into  your  system 
meal  after  meal.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that 
the  caffein  you  have  taken  in  any  one  meal 
would  be  as  big  a  dose  as  I  would  administer 
in  a  case  of  heart  failure? 


Do  you  remember  Brown?  In  fact, you kntxo 
him,  don't  you?  He's  all  around  you.  He 
walks  on  every  street  in  America,  and  lives  in 
even-  block.  The  man  who  has  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  but — • 

A  doctor  would  probably  tell  him  the  same 
thing.  No  vital  organ  seriously  impaired.  No 
disease.  But — 

"Everything's  wrong  with  you!"  a  frank 
physician  might  explode.  "You're  the  ac- 
cumulated result  of  years  of  'trifling'  bad 
habits.  You've  taken  no  regular  exercise. 
You've  tickled  your  fancy  in  the  matter  of 
food.  You've  clipped  short  your  hours  of 
sleep.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  you've  dosed 
yourself  regularly  with  'moderate'  stimu- 


"The  thing  you  need  to  do  is  to  revise  your 
mode  of  life.  I  can't  do  it  for  you.  You'll  have 
to  do  it  for  yourself." 

We  might  dismiss  Brown's  case  with  that, 
if  he  were  the  rare  exception.  But  the  United 
States  Life  Tables  for  1920  show  that  the 
average  American  begins  to  lose  health  and 
vigor — begins  to  slip — at  the  age  of  31.  In 
other  words,  Brown  comes  very  near  being 
the  average  American ! 

V\  e  go  our  way,  confident  that  the  buoyant 
health  of  youth  will  always  be  ours.  We  de- 
liberately disregard  .the  lessons  of  health 
which  even'  school  child  learns.  Avoid  stimu- 
lants! Do  you  remember  how  often  that  was 
repeated  in  school? 

Nervousness,     sleeplessness,     indigestion, 
headache — these  warnings  are  brushed  aside 
as  trivial.  Then,  when  the 
crash  comes — or  when  the 
slow  process  of  deteriora- 
tion asserts  itself  in   some 
insidious    disease — we   can 
only  regret! 

It  is  so  easy  to  avoid  caf- 
fein, without  sacrificing  the 
pleasure  of  a  satisfying  hot 
drink  at  mealtime — without 
giving  up  anything  worth 


keeping.  Drink  Postum!  It  is  made  of  whole 
wheat  and  bran,  roasted  to  bring  out  the 
full  rich  flavor  of  the  golden  grain.  It  con- 
tains no  trace  of  any  drug.  This  is  a  drink 
you  can  enjoy  every  meal  of  the  day,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  contributing 
to  health  and  efficiency. 

We  want  you  to  make  this  test  of  Postum : 
Try  it  for  thirty  days  on  your  table  at  home — 
check  up  on  your  feelings  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty  days — then  decide! 

To  make  this  easy,  we  will  give  you  a  full 
week's  supply  of  Postum,  free.  Enough  for  a 
cup  with  ever}-  meal  for  a  week!  Or,  if  you 
want  to  start  today,  you  can  get  Postum  at 
your  grocer's. 

This  thirty-day  test  has  taken  many  a  man 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  half-sick.  Accept  the 
offer  of  Carrie  Blanchard,  famous  food 
demonstrator. 

Carrie  Blanc/lard's  Offer 

**I  want  you  to  try  Postum  for  thirty  days.  I  want  to 
start  you  out  on  your  test  by  giving  you  your  first 
week's  supply,  free,  and  my  own  directions  for  preparing 
it  in  the  most  delicious  way. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  know,  too,  that  Postum  ootts 
much  less  per  cup. 

"Will  you  tend  me  your  name  and  address?  Tell  me 
which  kind  you  prefer — Instant  Postum  or  Postum 
Cereal  (the  kind  you  boil).  Ill  see  that  you  get  the  first 
week's  supply  right  away." 

FREE  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


O  IMS.  P.  a  Co. 


*  one  of  the  Post  Health  Products,  which  include  alto  Grape-Nuts.  Post  Toasties  (Double- 
thick  Corn  Flakes),  and  Post's  Bran  Flakes.  Your  grocer  tells  Postum  in  two  forms. 
Instant  Postum,  made  in  the  cup  by  adding  boiling  water,  is  one  of  the  easiest  drinks  in 
the  worid  to  prepare.  Postum  Cereal  is  also  easy  to  make,  but  should  be  boiled  20  minute*. 


POSTVM  CEUAL  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postum.  Please  : 
without  COM  or  obligation,  the  first  week's  supply  of 

IXSTAST  Porrtm  .....  D 


Name 


Street_ 
Gty_ 


.  State_ 


In  Cinidi.  address  CANADIAN  POS-TVM  CE«E»L  Co..  Ltd. 
45  Front  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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a  power  plan  is  here  pre- 
seiited.  We  are  saved  the 
trouble  of  making  this  plan 
ourselves.  For  it  has  al- 
ready been  made  (and  in 
large  part  carried  out)  by 
the  engineers  of  the  New  England  Power  Company. 

These  engineers  are,  in  all  reality,  explorers  in  the  new  ex- 
ploration. They  realized,  when  they  went  about  their  job, 
that  there  was  already  laid  by  nature  within  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Deerfield  some  one  most  efficient  framework  of  power 
development  (some  combination  of  reservoirs,  power  sites  and 
grades  for  guiding  the  stream's  flow  which  would  yield  more 
power  per  annum,  and  more  steadily,  than  any  other  combina- 
tion). Their  job  was  to  find  that  framework.  Whether  or 
not  literally  they  did  find  it,  neither  they  nor  we  perhaps  shall 
ever  positively  know.  Perhaps  even  now  they  can  see  some 
better  layout.  But  they  have  found  a  framework  for  securing 
and  controlling  the  stream's  power  which  certainly  looks  like 
that  "most  efficient  framework"  we  are  seeking. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  framework.  Its 
main  lines,  as  with  the  forest  plan,  can  better  be  presented 
graphically  than  by  verbal  description.  The  plan  provides  for 
developing  the  Upper  Deerfield's  power  throughout  its  whole 
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valley  above  Hoosac  Tunnel. 
The  plan  is  limited  to  the 
"sphere  of  origin."  It  is  a 
framework  for  making  avail- 
able for  use  (in  the  form  of 
electric  power)  the  poten- 
tial mechanical  power  of  the  stream's  flow,  What  use  (when 
available)  this  power  should  be  put  to  is  quite  another  story. 
That  is  a  problem  of  another  sp.iere,  namely  the  "sphere  of 
distribution."  And  this  we  shall  not  enter  in  this  article. 
The  problem  of  distributing  power  flow  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  distributing  industrial  flow  generally;  and  power  flow- 
is  part  of  that  one  great  stream  of  industry  which  ultimately 
must  be  handled  as  one  great  unity. 

Illustrations,  within  the  sphere  of  origin,  might  be  presented 
of  other  industrial  strands:  thus  the  "most  efficient  framework" 
for  guiding  the  flow  of  coal  power  from  the  West  Virginia 
mountains;  the  flow  of  milk  and  butter  from  the  grazing  lands 
of  the  New  Jersey  crestline  valleys ;  the  flow  of  wool  from 
various  grazing  regions  along  the  Appalachian  ranges.  The 
two  examples  given  (of  lumber  and  water  power)  are  but 
hints  in  our  industrial  charting. 

Indeed  industry  forms  but  half  the  story  of  a  region's 
"settled  life."  The  other  half — its  social  development  as  a 
community  unit — is  a  whole  subject  in  itself.  The  problem 
there  is  to  chart  the  framework  for  a  community  which  shall 
make  of  it  an  environment  fit  for  human  living.  Thus  a  forest 
community  in  the  Deerfield  Valley  need  not  be  primitive  nor 
crude.  On  the  contrary  it  is  readily  open,  on  its  own  modest 
scale,  to  all  that  a  civilization  can  provide — not  only  in  material 
needs  but  in  social  life  and  in  culture  generally.  To  chart  the 
framework  for  real  living,  and  not  existence  merely,  is  another 
fundamental  of  the  new  exploration. 

"TT'HE  last  great  earth  story  has  been  told."  The  old  ex- 
1  ploration  has  done  its  work.  "Settled  life,"  from  its  early 
homes  on  the  flood  plains  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  has 
pushed  nature's  wilds  aside  and  spread  its  web  throughout  the 
world:  first  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  next  on  the 
coasts  of  trans-Atlantic  lands,  and  finally  in  the  hearts  of  the 
continents.  In  America  the  trails  of  the  covered  wagons, 
solidifying  into  ways  of  steel,  have  set,  in  the  main,  the  mold 
of  our  industrial  civilization. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  "Settled  life"  is  still  not  wholly 
settled.  We  have  cleared  one  wilderness  but  made  another. 
We  have  made  an  iron  web  of  industry  that  threatens  to 
strangle  us.  Beneath  this  web  there  lies  a  latent  framework, 
namely  that  "most  efficient  framework"  through  which  life 
substances  must  flow  before  we  can  be  freed  from  useless  toil 
and  strife. 

Our    job    is    to    find    that  (Continued    on    page     194) 
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A  water  power  plan   for  the  upper  Deerfield  Valley 
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WHEN  YOU  KNOW  THE  FACTS 

It  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to 

THINK  AND  ACT 


"//  my  soldiers  THOUGHT, 
there   U'ould  be    no    n'ars." 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  great  wars  have  de- 
veloped from  the  conflicts  and  exploitation  of  small 
nations  ?  That  wars  are  occasioned  by  economic 
rivalries  of  nations  for  markets,  for  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  for  foreign  investments?  That  modern 
facilities  of  communication  exclude  any  nation  from 
being  safe  in  imaginary  isolation  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  League  of  Nations 
has  already  averted  or  stopped  six  wars?  Sweden 
vs.  Finland.  Poland  vs.  Lithuania,  Poland  vs.  Ger- 
many, Albania  vs.  Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia 
and  Greece  vs.  Bulgaria,  Italy  vs.  Greece? 

What  the  League  has  accomplished  in  the  cause 
of  health,  the  standardization  of  serums  and  anti- 
toxin ;  the  suppression  of  traffic  in  opium  and  nox- 
ious drugs?  The  elimination  of  white  slavery? 

CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD  COURT. 

In  February,  1922,  this  Court  was  opened  at 
The  Hague  with  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  the 
League's  committee  of  jurists.  For  twenty-five 


"/  doubt  if  war  ever  really 
settled  anything,  it  unsettles 
everything."  NAPOLEON*  I. 


years  our  Government  without  success  had  tried 
to  establish  a  World  Court. 

Learn  the  Facts  about  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court.  Never  again  must  the  silenced 
voices  of  our  Heroes  accuse  us,  "Because  you  would 
not  think,  ive  had  to  die." 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  NON- 
PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 

through  its  correspondent  at  Geneva  and  broad 
publicity  channels  is  publishing  the  facts  of  the 
supreme  political  event  of  all  times.  This  is  the 
one  means  of  obtaining  this  important  information 
in  the  assembled  form.  Keep  informed.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  become  a  mental  slacker. 

No  matter  what  your  race,  creed  or  politics,  Act 
Today. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  obtain,  free,  the  important 
folder,  Parable  of  the  Rich  Householder,  by  Charles 
H.  Levermore,  winner  of  the  Fifty  Thousand  Dol- 
lar Bok  Peace  Prize. 


Kindly  forward,  free,  folder  Parable  of  the  Rich  Householder 


Name Address    

The  League  of  Nations  Non*Partisan  Association,  Inc. 

6  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

JOHN   H.  CLARKE,  President 

GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM,  President  of  Board  CHARLES  H.  STRONG,  J'ice  President  of  Board 

EVERETT  COLBY,   Chairman  Executive  Committee  HAMILTON*    HOLT,    Chairman  Finance   Committee 

MRS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT,  Vice  Pres.  of  Board          CHARLES  C.  BALER,  Executive  Director 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

SCHOOL  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

An  integral  part  of  the  University  with  full  use 
of  its  extensive  facilities  in  graduate  school,  medical 
school,  college  of  liberal  arts,  child  welfare  re- 
search station  and  other  departments.  Field  ex- 
perience in  the  small  city  and  rural  districts. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  15,   1925   to  July  24,  1925 


For    illustrated    bulletin    and   further   information 
address 

MISS  HELEN  F.  BOYD,  DIRECTOR 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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framework.  And  the  first  places  wherein  to  seek  it  seem  to 
be  those  where  it  makes  its  start,  and  where  too  its  strands 
are  fewest  and  most  simple.  These  places  form  the  "sphere 
of  origin" — the  regions  of  the  sources  where  each  strand  (each 
industry)  can  be  segregated  and  charted  as  a  separate  entity. 
The  framework  for  guiding  the  flow  of  lumber  from  Somerset 
Valley  illustrates  one  such  segregated  strand;  the  framework 
for  guiding  the  flow  of  water  power  from  the  Upper  Deerfield 
River  illustrates  another.  It  is  the  mountain  crestline,  with  the 
side  valleys  that  adjoin  it,  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  sphere 
of  origin. 

But  down  in  the  city  (on  the  seaboard  or  the  railway) 
down  in  the  "sphere  of  distribution" — the  problem  grows  com- 
plex. Here  the  strands  are  woven  on  a  continental  scale.  So 
when  we  seek  our  framework  here  we  must  deal,  at  once,  with 
the  flow  from  continents,  not  valleys. 

And  so  we  of  today  have  our  big  'search  as  our  forefathers 
had  theirs.  They  sought  to  chart  the  wilderness  of  nature;  we 
seek  to  chart  the  wilderness  of  man.  In  purpose  their  trail 
and  ours  lie  in  the  same  direction — from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  But  on  the  map  they  lie  in  different  ways.  Their 
trail — that  of  the  covered  wagon  (of  the  old  exploration), 
followed  the  valley  way;  our  trail  (of  the  new  exploration) 
follows  the  crestline  way.  Their  base  of  operations  was  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  (the  river  line)  whence  they  worked  up 
the  side  streams  to  their  sources  in  the  hills.  Our  base  of 
operations  is  the  top  of  the  valley  (the  mountain  crestline) 
whence  we  work  downstream  toward  the  mouths. 

From  source  to  mouth  (of  river  and  industry) ;  from  crest- 
line  to  seaport;  from  sphere  of  "origin"  to  that  of  "distribu- 
tion"; from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  such  is  the  evolution 
of  the  new  exploration.  Our  trail  follows  the  crestline  (of  the 
Sierras,  of  the  Rockies,  of  the  Appalachians)  and  the  new 
exploration  may  be  symbolized  in  terms  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  which  is  already  threading  its  way  down  the  backbone 
of  our  eastern  states.  For  the  crestline  is  the  new  frontier. 
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early  New  England  towns,  bursting  out  in  an  epidemic  of 
"styles"  in  the  mid-west  pioneer  settlements  that  grew  in 
a  decade  to  thriving  cities,  drawing  on  the  monuments  of 
Roman  pride  to  express  American  civic  stability  and  import- 
ance, erecting  a  fearful  and  wonderful  country  between  the 
two  great  oceans.  That  is  the  historical  story.  Then  comes 
the  dragon  of  the  tale,  the  modern  machine  monster — and 
the  human  side  becomes  negligible  balanced  against  the 
price  per  front  foot  of  land. 

Man  has  become  a  mite  before  the  works  of  the  machines 
he  has  created  and  set  to  work  for  him. 

Then  comes  the  hope  of  release  through  men  of  vision, 
poets,  architects,  city  planners,  regional  planners,  engineers, 
with  plans  for  garden  cities,  and  for  limitations  to  put  upon 
the  machine  dragon. 

If  you  rejoice  over  a  book  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, to  vitalize  abstract  reflection  into  a  desire  to  re-conquer 
this  monster  of  the  mechanical  age,  then  this  is  your  meat. 

STICKS   AND    STONEC.    by  Lewis  Mumford.      Boni   and   Lh'eright.     247 
pp.      Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Building     in     Historic     H'&shimftox     Square 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  School 
July  7-Aug.  14,  1925 

More  than  200  Courses  for  Social  Work- 
ers Teachers.  Principals  ard  Supervisors. 

Credits  may  be  earned  toward  Baccelau- 
reate  and  Graduate  Degrees 

Special  courses  in  Sociology,  Personnel 
Service.  Economics.  Psychology.  Public 
and  Social  Economy.  Physical  Education. 
Heahh  Education.  Government,  and 

Languages. 

Provision  for  comfortable,  convenient, 
inexpensive  living  quarters. 

Address   Dr.   John  W.  Withers 

Director  Summer  School 
100  Washington  Square,  New  York 


Students  of  social  work  wishing  to  begin 

or  to  continue  training  in  New  York, 

where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  observe 

social  problems  as  they  are  illustrated 

in  a  great  world  metropolis,  are  invited 

to  attend  the  Summer  Quarter  session, 

June  15th  to  August  29th.     An 

Announcement  of  Courses 

will  be  mailed  'upon 

request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  EOK  Tuoio-SeomJ  Street 


Professional  Training 
in  Industrial  Relations 

The  direction  of  human  relations  in  industry  has 
become  a  growing  profession  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. It  demands  personnel  managers,  employment 
managers,  welfare  directors,  and  industrial  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries.  Those  wishing  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession need  (l)  to  have  a  real  interest  in  people, 
(2)  to  understand  the  problems  of  industry,  (3)  to 
have  adequate  training  in  economics,  labor  problems, 
economic  history,  factory  administration,  sociology, 
psychology,  business  administration,  etc.,  and  (4) 
practical  experience  in  industry. 

We  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  technical 
training  which  combines  these  subjects  and  actual 
experience  in  local  industries.  A  strong  visiting 
faculty  of  experts  makes  our  instruction  valuable  and 
practical.  Courses  leading  to  degrees  are  offered  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  student?.  Scholarships 
are  available  to  graduate  students. 

For  particulars  u-rite  to 

G.  T.  SCHWEXXIXG,  Director 
Industrial  Relations  Course 

INTERNATIONAL   Y.  M.  C.  A.   COLLEGE 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operate* 
in  two  successive  summers  separated  by  a  period  of 
nine  months  of  intensive  field  work  during  which  each 
student  gives  her  full  time  to  some  social  agency.  In 
1924-25,  students  are  attached  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  Child  Habit  Clinics,  Boston;  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital;  Boston  State  Hospital; 
Foxboro  State  Hospital;  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, Chicago;  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic; 
Minneapolis  Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Five  fellowships  of  $1200  each  will  be  awarded  to 
properly  prepared  and  certified  college  graduates  en- 
tering July,  1925;  several  $500  scholarships,  and 
numerous  interneships  paying  all  living  expenses  dur- 
ing the  period  of  field  work  are  available. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  applications  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view 
in  preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
medical  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit 
clinics,  schools,  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

The  summer  course  of  two  months  in  theory  it 
open  to  experienced  social  workers. 

For  information   and  catalogue  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

announces 

A  Summer  Institute  in  Child  Welfare 

July  6  to  August  15. 

Courses  in   Social    Case   Work   with   Children 
Behavior  Problems  of  Children 
Child  Welfare  Problems  and  Methods 
Mental   Hygiene,  Disease  and  Defect 
Social  Case  Work  in  Small  Communities 
Social  Case  Work  and  the  School 
Causes   and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Child  Health 
Nutrition 

Moderate   fees;  scholarships;  carefully  interpreted  observation  of  sig- 
nificant agencies  and  projects. 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Registrar,  311  South  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Social 

Simmons    College 
SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

in 

Medical    Social    Service 

Miss   Kate    McMahon,    Director 

Psychiatric    Social    Service 

Mi^s   Suzie    I,.    Lyons,   Director 

Children'.   Work 

Miss    Katharine   P.    Hewins,    Director 

A     Course    in     Psychiatric    Social     Work     for    Family 
Social  Workers 

July   8   to  August   19 

Fall    Courses    in    Children's   Work,    Family    Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social      Service,     Community     Work,     Public 

Service. 

Address     The    Director,     18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,     14, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

210   West   91st   Street,   New   York   City 

(Initiated    by    the    National    Conference    of    Jewish    Social 

Service) 

Offers    a   course   of   fifteen    months   of   graduate    study    and 
field  work  in  preparation  for  Jewish  social  work. 
Several  tuition  scholarships  of  $250  and  maintenance  fellow- 
ships of  $1500  are  available. 

The    national    backing    of    the    School     assures,   successful 
placement   of   graduates. 

The   Catalogue   will   be   sent   on    request 


IHE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOO 

A  handy  pamphlet  reprint  of  a  stimulating 
article  by  Prof.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of 
The  Survey's  Education  Department.  Free 
to  teachers  on  request.  To  others,  10  cents. 
The  Survey,  112  East  igth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 


MHiiinniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


A  Course  11 


MedicalSocial  Service 


begins  October  1st  and  March  1st 
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For  particulars  write  to 

THE   DEAN,   300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


TJe 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

of   the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Graduate,  professional  study  in  preparation  for  the 
various  departments  of  work  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  for  club  work  with  wo- 
men and  girls  in  connection  with  other  organizations. 

Winter    Session 

The  Course  includes  opportunity  for  electing  courses 

at  other  educational  institutions  in  New  York  City. 

Session  opens  September  23. 

Summer  Session 

Especially  for  those  entering  Association  work. 
July  6 — August  14. 

Extension    Courses 

in  connection  with  the  University  of  California  Sum- 
mer School, 
Berkeley,  California 
June  22 — August  I 

For    bulletins    and    information    address 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

135  East   szd   Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 
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HARTFORD 

W.  Douglas  Mackenzie.   President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean,   M.   W.  Jacobus 

School  of  Religious 
Pedagogy 

D«an,     E.     H.     Knight 

Kennedy  School  of 
Missions 

Dean,     E.     W.     Capen 


Through  these  associated  schools 
Hartford  offers  full  training  for: 

1.  The   Christian    ministry. 

2.  Religious  education  and 
social  service. 

3.  The  foreign  Held. 

Each  school  has  its  independent 
faculty  and  its  own  institutional 
life,  and  together  they  form  one 
interdenominational  institution  with 
the  unity  of  common  aim  and  spirit. 


Hartford    Seminary    Foundation,    Hartford,    Conn. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered :  History  and  Development  of  Social  Wort 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organ! 
ration,  Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economic*, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Staris 
tics.  Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Soda! 
Organization. 

Field    work   training   under    professional    executives. 
Piyckiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in   conjunction   with    the   Social    Service    Department 
of   the  Johns   Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course, 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  John* 
Hopkins   University,   Baltimore.  Maryland. 


iHnitjersttp  of  Cfncago 

JThf  ^rabuatc  S5>ct)ool  of  STjcial^erDtre  abministration 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term,  June  22-July  29 
Second  Term,  July  yy-September  4 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  A  limited 
number  of  fellowship?  and  scholarships  available  for  the 
academic  year  1925-26.  Special  arrangements  for  under- 
graduate and  unclassified  students  with  adequate  experi- 
ence in  social  work. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange, 
THE   UXIVESITY   OF   CHICAGO 


Training  School  for  Public  Service 

25   Hunting-ton  Ave.,  Boston 

Intensive    one    year    course    preparing    women    for    lucrative 
positions    in    the    public    service.     Good    opportunity    for    ad- 
vancement.    A   new   field,    with   a    large   demand   for   women. 
Send   at   once  for  booklet. 


CITY  CHURCH  WORK 

I  tf  YOU  are  the  Pastor  of  a  City  Church  or  a  woman 
•*••*-  staff  worker  in  a  City  Parish,  facing  difficult 
situations,  you  will  find  help  studying  common  problem* 
together  with  other  workers  in  the  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  CHURCH  WORK,  organized 
in  cooperation  with  an  interdenominational  advisory 
committee,  to  be  held  June  2nd  to  izth  at  UNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL    FELLOWSHIP 

Intensive  study  by  group  discussion  under  experienced 
leaders.  Lectures  by  prominent  pastors  and  social  workers. 
Visits  to  labor  headquarters  and  other  centers  of  interest. 

For  full  information  address 

PROF.  GATLOBO  S.  WHITE,  Union  Theological   Seminary, 
Broadway  at  izoth  Street,   New  York  City 


Special 
Summer  Course 


Moody  Bible  Institute,  July  7th  to  31.1 

Of   exceptional     value    for 

{••ton.  teachers  and  dins- 
tian  •M»ei»  desuinz  bet- 
ter equipment  for  traried 
lines  of  Church.  Missionary 
and  Sunday  School  work. 
A  strong,  attractive  pro- 
am. Instruction  free  tf 
the  Institute's  rrg- 
Also  di&- 


Rev.  James  M. 

years  returning  for  intellec-        Gray.  D.  D 
tual  and   spiritual  refresh-   Prem.  of  the  last 

Room    and    board  less 
thaq  $10  per  week.  Pro- 
mailed frre  on  re* 
pate; 

or  off 


Apply  Early 

for 
Reservations 


MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

1S3  Institute  Place  Chicago,  DL 


CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS 


What  Men  Live  By 

BY  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

The  prescription  of  a  famous  phy- 
sician for  a  long  life  and  a  hearty 
one:  Work,  Play,  Love,  Worship. 
Full  directions  for  taking  in  the 
Survey  Associates  Edition  of  "What 
Men  Live  By,"  by  return  mail,  post- 
paid in  the  U.  S.,  for  $1.50. 

Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  Street      New  York  City 


•  STUDYATHOMEI 

Directed  by 

•Tije  ?Hntoersitj>  of  Chicago 

Courses  in  English.  History,  Chemistry.  Business.  Education. 
Mathematics.    Psychology,    and   35  otter   subjects  coajmiantl 
credit  toward  a  Bachelor  decree.    Begin  any  time.    AddzcM 
19BK>  Hall.  Uni  veisty  of  Ctocaro,  Chicago.  Hi. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  In  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  In  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— LUa  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deertn  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
112-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary.  Work  among 
Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,  Summer  Service  for  College  Students, 
Laura  H.  Parker,  Supervisor.  Bureau  of  Reference  for  Migrating 
People,  follow-up  of  New  Ameicans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Pec's;  lOo  E.  22d  St..  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:     Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  Individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Lamed,  executive.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  East 
12nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method! 
In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL     BOARD     OF    THE    YOUNG    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.     Robert    E.     Speer,    president;     Miss    Mabel 
Cratty,   general   secretary,   600   Lexington   Avenue,    New  York   City 
This   organization    maintains   a   staff   of   executive    and   traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W 
C.   A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.     It  has  159  American  secretarie* 
at   work   in   48   centers   in   the  Orient,    Latin   America  and    Europe 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoj. 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school* 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $1. 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  Includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1S1J. 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Frescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .60  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  eerric* 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Cbmmittee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds,  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  In  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS — Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 
president:  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 316  Fourth  AY«.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical 
education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national  organizations 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  Bervice  among  Negroes. 
L.  HoU:ngJwortb  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y, 
1ZT  E.  Z3rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 
NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 

-.    A.   Gordon,    president;    Headquarters,    1730    Chicago   Avenue, 

".ston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
teenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientlific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president:  ill 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 

-ctive  legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— S:5  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president: 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 

ear-round   municipal  recreation  systems.   Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  alt  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions —  John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  ISO  EL  2Zd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation. 
Statistics.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  o&er  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.:  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.:  A.  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee.  Ala. 
WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  dealing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  ipecial  articles,  papers,  speeches, 

debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AUTHOK'I  RKSXAICB 
Brjt*»t?       500     Fifth     Avenue.     New    Yorit 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCTXA- 
TION.  ETC.  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24.  !9ir.  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York.  N.  Y..  for  April  1.  1925. 

State  of  New  York,          I 

County  of  New  York.      (ss- 

Before  me,   a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,   in  and   for  the  State  and  county 

aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  KeUogg,  who,  having  been  duly  i 


aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellocg,  who,  banns  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  hnsJnm  manager  of 
Scivrr  GKATHIC.  and  that  the  following  is,  to  Ac  best  of  his  knowledge 


and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  pa 


(and  if  a  daily 

„_. .  for  the  date  shown 

in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
•al  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:     Publisher,   Surrey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East    19    Street.    New    York    Gty:    Editor.    Paul    U.    Kellogg.    112    East    19 
Street,  Xew  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Geddes  Smith.  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  Ci:y:   Business  Managers.  Arthur  Kelloeg.  John  D.   Kenderdine, 
112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  the  publication  U  owned  by  aa  individual  his 
name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one  individual  the  name  and 
address  of  each,  should  be  given  below;  if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.)      Surrey  Associates,  Inc.,  112   East  19  Street,  New 
York    City,    a   non-commercial   corporation   under  the   laws  of   the    State   of 
New  York  with  over  1.600  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President, 
Robert  W.   deforest,  30  Broad   Street.    New   York.   N.   Y.:   Yice-Presidents, 
Julian      W.      Mack.      1224      Woolworth      Building.      New     York.      N.      Y.: 
V.    Event    Macy    ••Chjlmark,"    Scarborough-on-Hudson.    N.    Y.:     Secretary, 

R.  Brenner.  112  East  19  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.:  Treasurer,  Arthur 
KeDogg.  112  Ea-it  19   Street.   New  York.   X.  Y. 

3.  That  the   known   bondholders,   mortgagees,  and  other  secuiUj   holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None, 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners. 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    Hati.au  nu    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge  and   belief  as   to  the  circumstances  and   conditions   under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  bold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona   fide  owner:  and   this   affiant  has   no  reason  to  believe  that   any 
other  person.  SMff*  jjtMm^  or  coi  potaljun  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]     ARTHUR  KELLOGG. 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  March.    1  M 

[Seal]     MARTHA  HOHMANN. 
Commissioner  of  Deeds.  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  County  Clerk's  No.   148. 
New  York  County  Register's  No.  26032. 
My  ronminiini  Expires  May  20,  1926. 

(/•   ansvxrixg  thete   advertisements  please   * 


Jflanbers 

OCEAN  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  NEW  fireproof  structure  of 
•*  *  232  rooms,  each  with  lavatory, 
toilet  and  bath  facilities.  Thoroughly 
modern,  beautifully  appointed  and 
has  an  ideal  location  directly  on  the 
boardwalk  at  Eleventh  Street. 
American  plan.  All  outside  rooms. 
Solariums.  Open  porches  overlook 
ocean  and  pool.  Sunken  Garden 
where  refreshments  will  be  served 
from  the  Flanders'  Fountain.  Fine 
open-air  pool  and  Bath  Department 
with  lockers.  Golf,  tennis,  riding, 
swimming,  yachting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor  sports. 

J.  HOWARD  SLOCUM 

President — Manager 

For     seven    years     Manager     "The 

Greenbrier,"  White  Sulphur  Spring*, 

West  Virginia 

During  the  month  of  September  the 
Flanders'  private  yacht  will  be  avail- 
able, free,  to  guests  and  their  friends 
—  sailing,  yachting  and  crabbing 


Pod 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RdTES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 


Addrera  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

FOR  A  RED  CROSS  CHAPTER  in 
'Maine  (permanent)  an  executive  secre- 
tary— woman  with  experience  in  family 
case-work.  Salary  adequate.  Apply,  Voca- 
tional Sec'y.,  A.  A.  S.  W.,  264  Boylston  St., 
Boston 

FARM  HELP  with  some  experience  in 
dairy,  garden,  farm  or  poultry  work  for 
health  farm.  Whole  or  part  time.  Write 
what  you  have  done  and  can  do.  Emery 
Andrews,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  needed  for  Or- 
thodox home  for  babies  and  children.  Ap- 
ply to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Goodstone,  2215  Murray 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HEAD  WORKER  WANTED:  Jewish; 
for  mid-western  Settlement.  Position  open 
June  first.  State  training,  experience,  and 
salary  expected.  5127  SURVEY. 

WANTED— Field  Worker,  Jewish.  Must 
be  alert,  and  mature.  Understand  prob- 
lems of  girls  over  sixteen.  5135  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
oositions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Experienced  camp  director 
'by  a  modern  and  completely  equipped 
Jewish  Camp,  located  on  Lake  St.  Claire, 
Michigan,  serving  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  to  15.  Give  complete  experience, 
reference  and  salary  expected.  5138  SUR- 
REY.  

GIRLS'  CAMP  DIRECTOR  for  August. 
Wanted — Experienced  woman  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Camp  for  Jewish  Girls  in  Miami 
'River,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  month 
of  August.  Salary  $150.00.  Send  references 
-with  application  to  Mrs.  John  Wachman, 
631  Mitchell  Ave.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

WANTED — Experienced   Director,  Yid- 

dish  speaking  woman,  to  organize  recrea- 
tional and  educational  activities  for  women 
and  girls  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Salary  $3,000. 
Communicate  with  Dept.  of  Immigrant 
Aid,  799  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Girls'  worker  for  small 
settlement  to  begin  September  fifteenth.  A 
worker  with  youth  and  versatility— <not  an 
executive — desired.  Apply  L.  B.,  1637 
"Washington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


NURSES,  DOCTORS, TECHNICIANS  of 
all  kinds  assisted  in  securing  better  placei 
and  better  help.  Hospitals,  Schools  and 
Industrial  plants  furnished  with  efficient 
nurses.  We  usually  recommend  only  one 
applicant,  never  more  than  two  or  three. 
HUGHES  PROFESSIONAL  EXCHANGE, 
603  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GENTLEMAN  and  WIFE,  experienced 
in  work  with  delinquent  boys,  are  open 
for  an  engagement  .  Answer  care  of  5131 

SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE— ORGANIZER,  PUBLIC- 
ITY DIRECTOR  AND  FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN  MANAGER.  University  and 
Professional  School  graduate.  Ten  years 
experience  with  social  agencies  in  the  field 
of  relief,  recreation,  health,  social  re- 
search, cooperatives,  community  organiza- 
tion, etc.  5101  SURVEY. 

POSITION  AS  SOCIAL  WORKER 
wanted  by  Protestant  woman.  Prefer  the 
South.  Specialize  in  case  work.  5130  SUR- 
VEY. 

MAN,  37,  married,  Jewish,  seeks  posi- 
tion. University  graduate  ordained  rabbi, 
experience  as  Chaplain  overseas,  executive 
of  fraternal  organization  three  years.  Al- 
so considerable  business  experience.  Wil- 
ling to  work  hard  for  moderate  salary. 
5115  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  first  rate  institution,  wanted  by  trained 
social  worker.  5121  SURVEY. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY,  experi- 
enced publicity  and  organization  worker. 
Seven  years  with  one  organization.  Edu- 
cation, Columbia  University.  Have  trav- 
eled extensively.  Best  references.  5137 
SURVEY. 


OPPORTUNITY 

SPACE  available  for  several  summer 
residents  in  large  New  York  settlement  on 
river  front.  Board  $50.00  a  month.  Room 
rent  payable  in  either  service  or  cash. 
5140  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 

YOUNG  MAN  TEACHER,  single,  ex- 
perienced in  boys'  classes,  public  schools 
of  Ohio.  5133  SURVEY. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  Stereopticon  Machine, 
Charles  Besler  Co.  "Stereomotorgraph," 
Model  C.  Condition  excellent.  Phone 
Columbus  2392  for  information. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS 

No.  i.  THE  FINANCIAL  FEDERATION  Movi- 
MENT.  Community  chest  history,  methodi, 
accomplishments,  failures.  96  pages.  $.50 

No.  2.  A  MODEL  COMMUNITY  CHEST  Cow- 
STITUTION.  1 6  pp.  $.25. 

No.  3.  THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  —  WHT, 
WHAT  AND  WHEREFORE?  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  4.  BILLY  WELFARE'S  TRAVELOGUE.  Fed- 
eration in  terms  of  the  next  generation. 
24  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

The  complete  set  of  four  for  One  Dollar, 
including  postage.  Harvey  Leebron,  Box 
73,  University  of  Chicago. 

CHILDREN  IN  NEED  or  SPECIAL  CAM,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  recordi  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

•. OOKING  TOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describe*  home-study  course,  which  in- 
jludes  catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Way?  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5778  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  GREATEST  REFORM  IN  THE  WORLD. 
This  brochure  advocates  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty equal  to  its  rental  value  less  inter- 
est and  upkeep  for  improvements.  Such 
a  tax  will  reduce  property  values  to 
what  the  improvements  are  worth.  Un- 
improved property  will  then  be  worth 
nothing  and  may  be  bought  at  nominal 
prices.  For  all  practical  purposes,  that 
makes  unused  land  of  every  kind  free 
to  whoever  wants  it.  Mimeographed,  One 
Dollar.  Milner  Gibson,  Libby,  Montana. 


PERIODICALS 


RECREATIONAL  WORKER,  resident, 
for  girls  and  small  boys  in  New  York 
settlement.  Personality,  background  and 
genuine  interest  essential ;  technical  train- 
ing desirable.  5139  SURVEY. 
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Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  ihowi 
the  part  which  trained  nurset  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

\m.  School  ol  Horn*  Economic!,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Clrioagf 


MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York. 


The   Philadelphia   School   of 
Occupational  Therapy 

2200  DELANCEY  PLACE 
The  course  covers  training  in  design, 
book-binding,  jewelry,  weaving,  to-mak- 
ing, carving,  basketry,  lace-making  and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy, 
psychology  and  general  medical  condi- 
tions, followed  by  Hospital  Practice. 

A    diploma    is    awarded    to     students 
successfully    completing    the   course. 
FLORENCE  WELLSMAN  FULTON 

Dean 
Member  of  Welfare  Federation  of  Phila. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 


We    hare    complete      .    ,     .    . 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  yonr 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  win  investigate  yon  win  find  thai 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  ckeafer 
than  yon  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lft  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster       Letter       Addressing       & 

Mailing      Company 

S4th  Street   at  8th   Avenue 

L0*gacre   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

4t  East  22nd  Street 

M.lti(r.,hi.<l  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I  *"K.mt 

Trprwntuf     I^^^^_^_^_^^^_J       Add 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 
SHOES 


FOR  THE  LAME 

THE  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for 
any  person  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Write 
for  booklet.  Henry  S.  Lotz  Inc.,  105 
East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOLDER  proposing  colonization  among 
undeveloped  natural  resources,  in  British 
Columbia,  along  lines  of  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, sent  free  by  The  Cooperative  Club, 
P.  O.  Box  124$,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

''Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 

I>  >  lOft-Dp-IH.  »«adfcop*— it'i  FKKK.    BOOK  ttaij 
»•.  SckMl  91  MM*  EMMltas.  MS  E.  Mtk  St..  Cklcu* 

FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 

15  BEEKMAN  PLACE,  five  room 
apartment  sublet  furnished.  June  to  Octo- 
ber, reasonable  terms.  On  river,  cool,  quiet. 

hree  entrance?.    5134  SntvEY. 

COOPERATIVE 
HOUSEKEEPING 

OPPORTUNITY  for  one  or  two  people, 
share  beautiful  home,  Ramapos  Hills.  Co- 
operative plan  or  exchange  housekeeping 
duties.  5132  SURVEY. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


Summer  Property 

TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 

M  A  I  N  E 


For  Rent  Furnished  or 
For  Sale: 


•  -\ 


'LADY  COVE  HOUSE" 

Falmouth  Foreside 

on  Casco  Bay 
(near  Portland)  Maine 

Designed    by    A.    W.    Longfellow. 

Modern.  1 1  bedrooms,  4 
baths,  garage,  stable.  Sea- 
son $1200.  George  Wood- 
ward, North  American 
Building,  Philadelphia. 


CAMDEN,  ELAINE.  Send  for  our  il- 
lustrated catalog  descriptive  of  Camden. 
Cottages  to  rent  or  for  sale.  George  E. 
Allen,  Real  Estate,  Camden,  Maine. 


rOR  RENT — Colonial  home  in  Rangeley 
Lakes    region,    also    camp    on    Rangeley 
Lake 

BOX   B,   PHILLIPS,   MAINE 


For  Rent:  Furnished  cottage  on  outskirts 
of  Tillage.  Trees,  river,  25  acres,  near 
mountains,  lakes,  fishing.  Rent  or  sale. 
E.  P.  MOORE.  North  Anson.  Me. 


BOARD 

WANTED:  Children  for  week-ends  in 
the  country.  Friday  afternoon  to  Mon- 
day morning.  Or  for  permanent  boarding. 
Fields,  woods,  brook.  Camping  place  for 
picnics.  Riding.  Rates  $3.00  per  day. 
Florence  M.  King.  White  Plain?,  New 
York.  R.  F.  D.  No.  i.  Phone:  Mama- 
roneck  i6i-R. 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE— Vacancies  during  the 
summer  months.  Rates  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  room,  weekly.  Two  meals  daily,  three 
meals  Sundays.  Apply  to  Miss  Grace 
Prankard,  28"  West  JTth  St.,  New  York 
Citv. 


Spring  Holidays  at 

BYNDEN  WOOD 

For  rest  or  recreation 

A  MANSION  on  a  ~omM*mtop, 
where  the  a  t  m  o  s  p  h  ere  and' 
comfort  of  a  richly  appointed  res- 
idence are  combined  with  the  ser- 
vice of  a  modem  dnb;  attractive- 
cottages  dose  by;  delirious  fresh 
things  from  the  farm  and  dairy. 
Golf  privileges  at  adjoining 
course;  riding,  tennis  aad  walk- 
ing through  woodsy  trails.  Spe- 
cial dub  rates  to  professional 
and  business  women.  Write  tor 
folder  to: 

BYNDEN  WOOD 

Wernersville,  Penna. 
(Four    hoars    from    New    York) 


TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  TRIP  TO  EUROPE:  Organizers, 
Conductors,  Chaperons,  needed.  Economy 
Tour  Europe  next  Summer.  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  College  Leadership.  So- 
cial Workers,  Y  leaders  and  College  Rep- 
resentatives wanted  at  once.  6  weeks  Tour 
$390-  Others  $275-$55O.  Nine  Countries. 
Small  Group  Divisions.  Entire  party  limit- 
ed 200.  For  appointment  write,  ALLEN 
TOURS.  Boston,  17,  Mass. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Maine 

REOPENS  JUNE  1 

Health  Resort  for  delicate  elderly  or 
convalescent  ladies.  Beautiful  environ- 
ment and  every  home  comfort.  Elec- 
tricity and  massage  if  desired.  Ad- 
dress until  May  15:  Blanche  Dennes, 
M.D.,  Station  B,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  FARM:  Convalescent  care 
and  occupational  therapy  on  large  farm 
producing  high  class  dairy,  poultry  and 
whole  wheat  products.  Special  care  given 
to  diet,  rest  and  exercise.  No  contagious 
or  mental  cases  accepted.  Resident  phy- 
sician. Tents,  shacks  and  desirable  camp 
sites  with  pure  spring  water  for  vacation- 
ists. Emery  Andrews,  Granville  Summit, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


COTTAGE  "WANTED 

WANTED — within  two  hours  of  New 
York  City,  cottage  on  lake.  Reasonable. 
5136  SURVEY. 


ll/IT      AIRY    fnear    Harmon-]     A    new   colony    for   artists  and    radicals.     54 
WI  1 .    /\.1IX  I  on -Hudson.]     from     Grand     Central     Station;     frequent 

Property  1  1-2  miles  to  Croton  Lake,  1  4-10  miles  to  Croton  station,  2  miles  to  Ha 
tion.  three  miles  to  beach  (sne  mile  from  station).  1-4  acre  of  high,  dry  and  well-wooded 
land — equal  to  four  city  lots  of  25  x.  100  feet,  each — $250  to  $400.  With  impiumneati 
(water,  road  and  electric  light).  $525  to  $575.  Address  Harry  Kelly,  No.  70  Fifth  Are-, 
Room  411,  for  circular.  Office  boors  2:30  to  6  P.  M.  daily  except  Saturdays,  Saturday  11 
A.  M.  to  1:30  P.  M. 
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Start  May  First 


"T  AST  year  two  and  a  half  mil' 
j  lion  babies  were  born  in  the 
•A— J  United  States — our  future 
citizens — the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
affairs  of  tomorrow.  Precious  as 
these  little  lives  were,  not  only  to 
their  parents  but  to  the  country 
itself,  one  out  of  every  thirteen 
died  before  its  first  birthday. 

This  tragic  waste  of  human  ma' 
terial  must  be  checked.  A  gigantic 
plan  is  under  way  to  bring  this 
about.  Every  mother  and  father, 
everyone  in  America  who  loves 
children  and  his  country,  is  asked 
to  help. 

May  Day,  which  has  always  been 
one  of  the  banner  days  of  child' 
hood  with  its  picnics,  its  gayly' 
ribboned  May'poles  and  its  fun, 
is  hereafter  going  to  be  a  momen- 
tous day  for  our  boys  and  girls.  It 
will  be  known  everywhere  as 
National  Child  Health  Day,  a  per- 
manent American  institution,  a 
day  for  community  stock-taking 
of  child'health  conditions. 

May-Poles — Symbols 
of  Health 

When  you  see  the  May-poles, 
think  of  them  as  symbols  of  sound 
health  for  children. 


Herbert  Hoover's  Plea 

The  purpose  of  the  May  Day  Cele- 
bration is  to  focus  attention  upon 
our  most  precious  national  asset— our 
children  %  *  * 

The  ideal  to  which  we  should  drive 
is  that  there  should  be  no  child  in 
America  that  has  not  been  born 
under  proper  conditions,  that  does 
not  live  in  hygienic  surroundings, 
that  ever  suffers  from  undernu tririon, 
that  does  not  have  prompt  and  effi- 
cient medical  attention  and  inspec- 
tion, that  does  not  receive  primary 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  hygiene 
and  good  health. 

It  is  for  the  reiteration  of  this  truth, 
for  the  celebration  of  it  until  it  shall 
have  become  a  living  fact,  that  we 
urge  all  people  of  good  will  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  May  Day  as  Child 
Health  Day. 


mills  and  factories  will  have  im- 
portant  health  demonstrations. 

The  men  and  women  who  are 
working  for  an  improvement  in 
child'health  are  painting  a  vision 
which  shall  and  must  be  made 
real.  They  are  working  for  more 
sanitary  school  buildings,  more 
thorough  health  inspection  in 
schools  and  better  playground  fa' 
cilities.  They  are  taking  steps  to 
safeguard  the  right  of  every  child 
to  reach  maturity  in  good  condi' 
tion  physically,  mentally  and  mor' 
ally. 

Find  out  what  your  community 
is  doing  to  celebrate  May  Day. 
Let's  not  have  a  slacker  town  or 
city  in  all  the  country. 

Every  Home  a  Health  Center 

Have  your  boys  and  girls  phys' 
ically  examined  at  least  once  a 
year.  See  that  they  eat  the  right 
bodybuilding  food.  Make  certain 
that  they  play  every  day  in  the 
fresh  air,  sleep  long  hours  with 
open  windows  and  establish 
healthy  body  habits.  Give  them 
buoyant  joyous 
health.  Endow  them 
with  strong,  sturdy  /  ..'  Jx 
bodies. 


All  over  the  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are 

planning  to  make  May  Day  mem'  There  will  be  celebrations  and 

orable  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  festivals,  public  gatherings  and 

Members  of  religious,  business,  speech  making.  Stores  from  coast 

fraternal,  patriotic,  labor  and  other  to  coast  will  have  special  window 

organizations  are  working  to  make  displays  calling  attention  to  Child 

Child  Health  Day  a  success.  Health  Day.  Business  concerns, 


that    ^ 


But  remember 
the  dreams  you 
dream  on  May  First 
and  the  plans  you 
make  must  be  carried 
out  every  day  in  the 
year  to  give  your 
children  the  best  pos' 
sible  chance  in  life. 


.^T<fc.  i 
*'      %J 


\ 


There  are  upward  of  35  million  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  subject  to 
dangers  in  many  communities  bv  failure 
of  community  safeguards.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the,  country  impure  water  and 
impure  milk  are  supplied.  In  other  com- 
munities inadequate  provisions  for  health 
inspection  are  made.  Again*  too  few  play- 
grounds are  opened  or  too  many  children 
are  permitted  by  law  to  be  at  work  in 
factories  when  they  should  be  in  school. 

Three  out  of  four  children  are  suffering 


from  some  physical  defect  which  might 
have  been  prevented  or  corrected.  At  least 
three  million  of  our  children,  probably 
more,  fall  so  far  below  the  normal  standard 
of  weight  that  their  condition  demands 
immediate  recognition  and  attention* 

Six  countries  have  lower  infant  mortality 
rates  than  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  countries  which  lose  fewer  mothers 
in  childbirth. 

We  need  more  prenatal  and  maternity 
care  and  instruction;  closer  supervision  of 


health  in  schools;  nutrition  classes;  more 
playgrounds  and  a  wider  system  ot  public 
health  measures. 

The  New  May  Day  brings  a  plea  for  safe- 
guarding  the  welfare  of  our  children.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Companv  has 
published  a  booklet,  "The  Child",  which 
is  a  guide  and  help  to  mothers.  It  will  be 
mailed  free,  together  with  a  Child  Health 
Day  program,  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  theWorld, More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVET.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Denver,   The  Rockies 

and  the  Blue  Waters  of  the  Pacific 

Why  Not  Take  a  Real  Vacation 
This    Year    and     Go    To    The 

National  Conference 

of 

Social  Work 


Denver— June  10  to  17 


The  Big  Thompson  Canyon,  Colorado 


Summer  rates  on  all  railroads,  beginning  May  15, 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  spend,  at  low  cost,  the 
most  profitable  and  interesting  week  of  your  year 
at  the  National  Conference  and  then  to  play  for 
a  week  or  a  month  in  America's  garden  spot. 


THOUSANDS  of  social  workers 
and  kinsprits  from  the  very  corners 
of  the  continent  will  be  trekking  to  Den- 
ver by  rail  and  by  motor.  It  is  their 
annual  pilgrimage.  Make  it  yours,  too. 
You  will  rub  shoulders  with  those 
whose  problems  are  the  same  as  yours. 
You  will  hear  addresses  by  experts  in 
your  field.  You  will  join  in  round  table 


discussions  of  your  worries.  You  will 
go  to  the  annual  reception,  and  take 
part  in  features  of  the  conference 
scheduled  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
You  will  feel  your  load  lightened  and 
your  view  point  freshened.  The  few 
dollars  invested  will  come  back  to  you 
many  fold  in  next  winter's  work. 


Plan  Now 


See  your  ticket  agent  for  rates.  Have  him  help  you 
plan  the  trip — Denver  for  a  vigorous  week,  then  on  into 
the  Rockies  or  to  the  Coast  with  your  cares  packed  away 
and  nothing  above  you  but  the  blue  sky. 


For  information  write  to 


Wm.  Hammond  Parker,  General  Secretary 

National   Conference  of  Social   Work 
25  East  Ninth  Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


(In  answering  advertisement,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Getting  to  Work  on  Utopia 


MEN  have  always  played  with  facts— as  they  knew 
them — and  used  them  to  reconstruct  their  worlds 
nearer  to  their  hearts'  desires.  Men  have  always 
sought  to  escape — from  life  as  they  knew  it — into 
some  better  city,  or  land,  or  fairer  country.  Utopias  have 
been  dreamed  by  all  imprisoned  spirits  in  all  ages.  Plato  built 
a  Republic  of  noble  proportions.  Augustine  ravished  his  soul 
with  visions  of  the  City  of  God.  The  total  list  is  long  and 
impressive — and  it  proves  the  faith  of  the  race  that  there  is 
something  better  for  men  than  they  have  at  any  time  achieved. 
Does  this  faith  in  Utopia  mean  futile  effort  to  avoid  the  hard 
facts  of  life?  Is  it  proof  of  intrinsic  weakness  in  men?  There 
are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  so.  But  what  should  we 
say  of  a  race — allegedly  human — that  was  content  to  submit 
to  the  conditions  of  living  that  have  prevailed  in  all  history? 
Better  to  be  Utopians,  than  to  submit,  uncomplainingly;  to  any 
"fiat  of  fate." 

But  we  come  to  the  new  age.  A  better  life  is  possible  for 
men.  Faith  still  clings  to  that  belief;  and  science  offers  some 
suggestions  as  to  adequate  methods.  Plato  thought  to  com- 
mand his  Republic  out  of  the  universe,  into  the  here  and  now, 
by  means  of  ideas.  The  method  was  inadequate,  as  history  has 
shown.  Modern  science  uses  ideas,  but  in  a  different  fashion. 


Modern  science  uses  ideas  as  instruments  with  which  to 
change,  reorganize  and  reconstruct  the  world.  Ideas  are  real — 
when  they  are  real;  i.  e.  when  they  work.  Modern  science 
tests  ideas  by  determining  whether  they  will  work.  If  they 
work,  science  calls  them  adequate  and  true,  tentatively.  If 
they  do  not  work,  science  discards  them,  tentatively.  Science 
is  really  not  interested  in  ideas;  it  is  interested  in  the  things 
that  ideas  can  accomplish. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Utopia  is  now  tentatively  within 
the  reach  of  the  human  race.  Not  a  finished  Utopia.  Not 
some  New  Jerusalem  let  down  from  heaven.  But  the  wor.ld 
that  we  should  like  to  have:  the  community  of  our  hopes  and 
ideals.  In  this  issue,  some  elements  of  such  a  community  arej 
presented:  the  tentative  outlines  of  a  better  world  stated 
realistically  in  pictures  of  actual  and  possible  communities.  But 
here  is  suggested  no  vain  dreaming  on  the  shores  of  hope — 
waiting  for  the  angels  to  come  down  and  do  our  work  for  us.J 
Here  are  tentative  suggestions,  also,  as  to  the  adequate  means 
for  getting  to  work  on  the  building  of  that  better  world.  All 
the  disciplined  faith  of  the  race  can  have  a  share  in  shaping 
the  growing  outlines  of  that  better  world — if  that  faith  be  not 
too  dogmatic;  and  all  the  sciences  of  the  ages  will  find  in  this 
great  task  their  most  challenging  problems  and  their  most 
satisfying  fulfillments. 


Analytic  Index  to  This  Number 


1.  Child  Welfare: 

The  child   in   city    and  country,   p.    174 
Children  in  Glasgow  slums,  p.   182 
When  we  were  very  young,  p.  183 

2.  Family    Welfare: 

The  housing  breakdown   in   New  York 

city,   p.    135 

The  family  and  the  community,  p.  i$if 
Can  we  have  good  houses?  p.  165 
Houses   for    laborers,    p.    173 
Housing  in  Glasgow,  p.   181 

3.  The  Law  and   Lawbreakers: 
Prohibition    and    traction,    p.    179 

4.  The   Conquest  of   Disease: 

Water    systems    and    sanitation    in    the 

city,    p.    136 
What  does   Arrowsmith   know?   p.    180 

5.  The   Promotion   of   Health: 
Health   in  city   and  country,  passim 

6.  Mental    Hygiene: 

A  community  that  is  not  a  nightmare, 

p.  151* 

Mental   unhealth   in  the  city,   p.    i-j^i 

7.  Organizing   Social    Forces: 

How  inventions  change  the  community, 
D.    133 


Who  is  the  real  social  worker?  p.  163        iz. 

8.     Town  Planning: 

Early       American       town       planning,        13. 

p.   I3if 

Problems   of   traffic,   p.    136 
Costs   of  congestion,   p.    142 
Elements  of  a  region,  p. 
Discovering   the    bases    of   community, 

p.    I53«f 

Seeing  things  whole,  p.   158(1 
Garden  cities,  p.  i6gff 


9.     The  City  Community: 
New  Orleans,  p.   128 
Building  cities,    p.    130 
Chicago,   p.    134 
What   is   a   city?   p. 
New  York's  prospects,  p.   139 
The    rat  in  the  trap,   p.    140 
Transportation   in  Chicago,   p.    179 

>o      The  Country  Community: 

Early    American    communities,    p.    130 
Future     of     the     country     community, 

p.    161 
The   country  church,   p.   178 

ii.     Immigration    and    Race    Relations: 
God's  stepchildren,  p.   180 
The   Russian,    p.    186 
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School    and   Community: 

The  function  of  city  schools,  p.  174 

Education  outside    the   School: 
Education  for  waste,  p. 
How  the  city   educates,   p. 


14.     Industrial    Conditions: 

Building  factory  towns,  p.   131 
Industry   in  the  city,  p.   137  it  t*siitn 
Waste   in   modern   industry,   p.    143 


15.     Industrial    Relations: 

Industry      and     the      migrations,      p. 


Industry  under  giant  power,  p.   i6if 
Unions   and  public  utilities,  p.   179 

16.     Social    Invention   in    Industry: 

Decentralizing     our      industrial      life, 

p.   i6if 

Saving  what   we   now   waste,   p.    1438 
What  Ford  would  do  with  our  cities, 

p.     146 

18.     Motives    and   Ideals: 

Hopes      and      fears     for     civilization, 

p.   129 

Culture   in  the   new   age,   p.    133 
Fallacy  of  the  "herd   instinct,"  p.   141 
The  fun  of  wasting  things,  p.   144 


Americans  will  not  wait 

Accustomed  to  instant  communication  by  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, our  military  authorities  realized  in  the  late  war  that  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  could  not  depend  on  the  com- 
munication services  of  Europe. 

The  necessary  plans,  materials  and  engineers  were  sent  over 
in  ship  loads.  A  world  record  was  made  by  the  Signal  Corps  in 
establishing  lines  of  communication  indispensable  to  every  branch 
of  the  army.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  every  American 
general  in  France  had  at  his  disposal  the  communication  facilities 
to  which,  in  America,  he  had  been  accustomed. 

Europe  was  sometimes  startled  by  the  amazing  methods  of  the 
telephone  workers  from  overseas.  The  American-trained  Signal 
Corps  units  invariably  sought  the  shortest  way,  overcoming  all 
natural  obstacles  to  extend  the  needed  means  of  communication. 

The  Americans  were  not  content  to  wait.  They  expected  and 
demanded  the  same  ever-ready  telephone  connections  which 
they  had  at  home.  The  Bell  System  has  set  a  world  standard  for 
prompt  attention  and  continuous  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
i  AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


Hfe  **•- 

•*/ 


Race,  Labor,  Free  Speech,  Peace 


These  are  subjects  which  are 
occupying  much  of  our  thoughts 
these  days. 

And  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  of  more  pointed, 
more  intelligent,  more  valuable 
presentations  of  aspects  of  these 
questions  than  those  that  appear 
in  the  May  Scribner's  Magazine, 
now  on  the  news  stands,  and  in 
the  June  Scribner's  Magazine, 
published  May  26. 


Judge  Robert  Winston  in  an 
argument  presented  with  vigor 
and  skill  shows  up  the  injustices 
surrounding  "constructive  con- 
tempt" proceedings  in  our  courts. 


What  price  glory? 

Captain  John  Thomason  Jr.  of 
the  Marine  Corps  presents,  in 
picture  and  word,  in  all  its  hu- 
man implications  "Fix  Bayonets." 


Remember  that  date — May  26. 


Then  you  can  read  Albert  Gue- 
rard's  startling — for  some  people 
— article  "The  Last  Taboo". 


He  takes  the  idea  which  he 
presents  in  the  current  Scribner's 
Magazine,  in  "Southern  Memo- 
ries— Sidelights  on  the  Race  Prob- 
lem," to  its  logical  conclusion. 


He  achieves  the  remarkable  feat 
of  being  sympathetic  and  scientific. 


"They  or  We?— A  New  Spirit 
in  Industry"  by  Olive  A.  Colton 
is  written  in  the  same  spirit. 

She  examines  the  attitude  of  the 
age,  regarding  the  human  being 
rather  than  the  machine  as  para- 
mount. 


It  leads  the  June  Scribner's 
Magazine  and  will  prove  to  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  discriminating  people, 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
one  of  the  notable  works  of  art 
of  the  year. 

It  is  not  propaganda  of  any 
sort,  but  if  you  are  interested  in 
securing  peace,  you  will  read  it. 


Many  other  features  appear  in 
these  numbers :  Edward  G.  Spaul- 
ding's  "Why  Men  Disagree"; 
Ruth  Steele  Brooks'  "The  Organ- 
ization Complex  in  Our  Colleges", 
fiction,  poetry,  criticism.  .  .  . 


And  these  are  two  typical  num- 
bers of  Scribner's  Magazine — a 
magazine  that  can  mean  a  great 
deal  to  you. 


"How   Free   Is   Free   Speech?" 


Have  you  been  missing  it? 


M  I  D  M  O  N  T  H  L  Y 

MAY  15,  1925 


Un\vanted—  and  Delinquent  ? 

Miriam  Van  Waters 

Boston  on  the  Brink 

Robert  W.  Kelso 

Keeping  Rural  Nurses  Rural 

George  T.  Palmer 
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A  Wonderful  Week  Awaits  You ! 

DENVER -JUNE  10  to  17  at  the 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


PARTIAL   PROGRAM 

(Tentative) 

GENERAL    SESSIONS 
What  Is   Social  Work?— VV.   J.   Norton 
The    Dynamics    of    Social    Work — Rev.    Frank 

Nelson 

The  State  and  Social  Welfare 
Debate:    Resolved,    That    the    Proposed    20th 

Amendment  Should  Be  Adopted.    Speakers: 

Owen      R.      Lovejoy.      Hon.      Charles      s. 

Thomas 

President's  Reception  and  Dance 
Conference  Sermon- — Rev.   Howard   Mt-lif-h 
What    Shall   We   Do   About   Wart—  Sherwood 

Eddy 

Conference   Play 
Sir  i.il     Aspects    of     the     Japanese     Prublnti 

Speakers:     Prof.     Frederick      Starr.      Janr 

Addams. 
Rnligluus       ajul       Racial       Intolerance:         a 

Menace     to    the    Nation.      Speakers:    Prof. 

Charles    Ellwood. 

CHILDREN 

Intake    of    Child-Caring    Institutions     and 
Agencies : 

J.   Prentice  Murphy.  Philadelphia 

Rev.   John  Doherty,   St.  Paul 
County  Programs  of  Child  Care: 

H.  Ida  Curry.  New  York 

Samuel  E.   Leonard,   North  Carolina 

William    Hodson,    Russell    Saee    Foundation 
Institutions   for  Delinauent   Children: 

Burdette  G.   Lewis,  New  Jersey 

Dr.    Carrie   Weaver   Smith,    Texas 

Fred  C.  Nelles,  California 
Hound  Table  Discussions: 

Mother's  Aid :  Florence  Hutsinplllar.  Denver 

Crippled   Children:   Henry   C.    Wright.  New 
York 

Health  Activities  of  Child  Caring  Agencies: 

Leon  W.  Frost,  Detroit 

The   School   and   Social   Problems:  Jove   P. 
Culbert,  Nat.    Com.  on  Visiting  Teachers 
Support   and  Interpretation  of  Child  Welfare 
Work: 

Ralph    Barrow.    Connecticut 

Virginia  B.   Handley,  Alabama 

Elwood  Street,  St.  Louis 

DELINQUENTS    AND    CORRECTION 

Crime  and  Civilization 
The  Future  of  the  Criminal  Law 
The  Study  of  the  Criminal 
Preventive   Work   With    Children 
Preventive  Work  With  Adults 

HEALTH 

Relation  of  the  Social  Worker  to  the  Health 

Agency 
Health  Budgets  In  Municipal  Administration 

and    How    Social   Workers    fan    Help 
The  Migratory  Tuberculosis  Case 
New    Developments    in    Contagious    Disease 

Control 
Child  Health 

THE    FAMILY 

Family  Case  Work;  the  Cost  of  Maintaining 
Good  Case  Work  in   a  Public  Agency: 

Frank  J.   Bruno.   Minneapolis 

Gertrude  Vaile.  Denver 
The   Art   of   Helping: 

Helen  L.  Myrick.  Illinois 

Betsev  Libhey.    PhMndelphl* 
Some  Tests  for  the.  Evaluation  of  Caw  Work 
Methods: 

Elinor  BliK-ltman.   New  York 
Automobile  Migrants: 

Adallne   Bnfnn<rtnn.   Salt  Lake   City 

Ruth  TTIll,  .Am.  Ass.  for  Ore.  Fam.  Soc.  Wl:. 
The  Family  and  the  Law: 

Mildred    D.    Murfeett.    T'nlv.    of    Minnesota 

Sophonisha  P.  Breekinridge,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

INDUSTRIAL   AND    ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS 

Resources  Within    Industry 

Resources  of  Public  Character 

Resources  of  Science 

Resources  Rest'lMnT  from  Cln<«  Conflict 

Resources  of  Social  Agencies 

(Continued   In  col.   S) 


There's  a  gold  mine  at  Denver 
if  you  know  how  to  work  it — a 
rich  treasury  of  methods  and 
principles,  round  table  discus- 
sions and  the  chance  to  meet  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  whose  problems 
are  similar  to  yours. 

So  full  is  the  program  that 
your  chief  worry  will  be  how  to 
pack  into  seven  days  all  the  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  you  want 
to  hear. 

Plan  those  days  now. 

Check  off  on  this  page  the  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  especially 
interested,  but  check  off,  also, 
some  of  those  which  seem  remote. 
It  is  the  latter  which  will  give 
background  to  your  next  winter's 
work. 

The  best  investment  you  can 
make  for  next  year  is  a  ticket  to 
Denver  and  return  at  the  low 
summer  rate. 

For  all  information  write  to 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND  PARKER 

General  Secretary 

25  East  9th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PARTIAL   PROGRAM 

(Tentative) 
NEIGHBORHOOD    AND    COMMUNITY    LIFE 

Technique  of  Organizing  the  LocaJ  Commu- 
nity 

Observable    Results 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.   Hart 


Keeping  up  with  Progress 


THE  population  of  this  footstool  has  been  classified  so 
many  times  that  we  may  consider  it  immune  f 
further  pain,  and  therefore  able  to  submit  without 
shrinking  to  one  more  classification.  This  one  shall  be  with 
respect  to  our  human  attitudes  towards  science.  In  thi-. 
somewhat  novel  procedure,  we  shall  coerce  our  facts  so  as 
to  provide  for  exactly  three  classes,  to-wit:  first,  those  who 
know  nothing  about  science,  care  nothing  about  it  and  "get 
along  mighty  fine  without  it";  second,  those  who  know  some- 
thing about  science,  are  committed  to  a  scientific  outlook  and 
attitude,  and  hold  themselves  ready  to  do  anything  that  will 
forward  the  scientific  understanding  of  life  and  the  world: 
and  third,  those  who  "make  it  a  point  to  keep  in  touch  with 
science,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  show  it  up"  at  regular 
intervals.  The  first  group  and  the  second  are  quite  within 
reach  of  the  human  understanding;  but  the  third  group  seems 
composed  of  perverse  and  refractory  materials. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  this  third  group  is  quite  as  decent 


and  human  as  the  others.  But  it  is  probably  suffering  from  a 
more  or  less  permanent  fatigue :  physical  fatigue,  including 
dullness  of  the  nerves;  intellectual  fatigue,  including  loss  of 
sensitivity  of  the  rational  powers;  and  moral  fatigue,  including 
that  weariness  which  Hamlet  felt  when  he  exclaimed: 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint;  Oh.  cursed   spite,  That  ever  1 
was  born  to  set  it  right!" 

Progress  is  a  most  tyranaical  taskmaster.  Those  who  refuse 
to  be  bullied  by  his  commands  may  have  a  fairly  equable  time 
-  of  it :  those  who  have  the  energies  with  which  to  render  swift 
obedience  to  his  commands  have  an  abundant  and  varied  life: 
but  those  who  can  neither  ignore  hi?  commands  nor  obey 
them — what  shall  be  their  mode  of  life?  After  having  tried 
to  understand  and  obey — until  their  nerves  and  intellects  and 
wills  are  frayed  with  fatigue,  what  is  there  left  for  them  to 
do  but  to  denounce  the  taskmaster,  to  decry  him  from  the 
housetops,  and,  if  possible,  to  pass  laws  releasing  the  race 
from  all  responsibility  to  hi?  commands? 
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TellYourBoyandGirl 
the  Truth 

When  your  boy  or  girl  comes 
to  you  for  information  about 
their  sexual  life,  how  will  you 
answer  them?  Can  you  give 
them  well-grounded  scientific  in- 
formation that  will  enable  them 
to  lead  clean,  healthful  lives,  or 
will  you,  when  they  ask  for 
bread,  give  them  a  stone? 

No  book  ever  written  on  sex 
tells  the  truth  so  forcefully,  so 
tactfully,  and  interestingly  as — 

The  Sexual  Life 

By  C.  W.  Malchow,  M.  D. 

Formerly  Professor  in  Hamline  University 

This  remarkable  book  has  proven  itself  to  be  pure  gold. 
The  acid  test  has  been  applied.  For  twenty  years  it  has 
been  before  the  bar  of  public  approval.  Its  sale  has  stead- 
ily increased. 

Two  Hundred  Thousand 
Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

Twenty-five  thousand  in  the  last  three  months.  It  tells 
you  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  delicate  personal 
matters  pertaining  to  your  sexual  life,  and  knowledge  like 
this  is  power. 

Send  for  a  Copy 

We  guarantee  it  will  suit  you.  If  not,  return  the  book 
and  get  your  money  back.  Mail  the  attached  coupon  today — 
NOW. 


Note  this 
Table  of  Contents 

I.  Sexual   Sense. 
II.  Sexual   Passion. 

III.  Female   Sexual  Sense. 

IV.  Male   Sexual   Sense. 

V.  The    Copulative    Func- 
tion. 

VT.  The  Act  of  Copulation. 

VII.  Sexual    Habits    In    the 
Married. 

Vni.  Hyprlenle    Sexual    Rela- 
tions. 

IX.  Sexual  Inequality. 

X.  Copulation  &  Propaga- 
tion. 

XI.  N'ervous   Women. 


One  Reviewer  Says: 

"Malchow  has  presented 
old  ideas  in  a  plain, 
practical  way,  and  opened 
up  avenues  of  thought  no 
doubt  new  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Certainly 
in  a  candid  and  wholly 
unobjectionable  way  he 
has  discussed  questions 
heretofore  regarded  as 
'under  the  ban,'  yet 
questions  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  and 
the  preservation  of  the 
home.  There  is  nothing 
in  It  to  arouse  the  criti- 
cism of  even  the  most 
modest;  there  is  much  to 
benefit  even  the  most 
learned." 


(Survey) 

C.    V.    MOSBY    CO.,   3613    Washington    Blvd.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Send   me   a   copy   of   Malchow's   SEXUAL,   LIFE. 
Q  I   enclose   $3.50   in    full  payment  of  book. 
Q  I   agree   to   pay   for   book    in    30   days. 

It   is  understood   that   I  can   return   the  book   in  5   days  if 
It  Is  not  satisfactory  and  you   will  refund   my  money. 

Name 

Address 
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1.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 
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3. 


Pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and 
organization  of  the  Program.  16  pages Free 

Three  Problem  Children. 

Narratives  from  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Three 
cases  studied  at  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance, 
the  psychiatric  clinic  and  teaching  center  operated 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck  and  Dr.  Marion  E. 
Kenworthy  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency .  With  a 
discussion  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Morrison  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  146  pages $1.00 

Some  Extra-Curricular  Problems  of 
the  Classroom. 

By  BERNARD  GLUECK,  M.D.  Reprint  of  an  address 
before  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teach- 
ers, discussing  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  personality 
on  the  behavior  of  school  children.  16  pages  .  .  Free 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

4.  The  Problem  Child  in  School. 

Narratives  from  case  records  of  visiting  teachers. 
By  MARY  B.  SAYLES.  With  a  description  of  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  visiting  teacher  work  by  HOWARD 
W.  NUDD,  Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Visit- 
ing Teachers.  The  narratives  tell  about  particular 
children  in  trouble,  with  their  individual  home  and 
school  backgrounds,  and  relate  the  steps  by  which 
the  worker  sought  to  straighten  out  their  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Nudd's  statement  helps  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  which  lies  back  of  these 
activities.  288  pages *  .  .  .  .$1.00 

5.  The  Visiting  Teacher  Movement. 

With  special  reference  to  administrative  relation- 
ships. By  Julius  JOHN  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
of  Faculty,  Stephens  Junior  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.  A  study  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  the  United 
States  from  the  educator's  point  of  view.  A  second 
edition  of  the  volume  originally  published  by  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1924.  206  pages  ; $  .75 

6.  The  Visiting  Teacher  in  Rochester. 

A  study  by  MABEL  BROWN  ELLIS  of  the  system  of 
visiting  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  only  city  at  present  having  a  special  de- 
partment of  visiting  teaching  organised  under  the 
Board  of  Education.  206  pages $  .75 

7«  Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for 
Children. 

A  list  of  clinics  in  the  United  States  which  offer 
systematic  psychiatric  service  for  children,  giving 
addresses,  names  of  directors,  personnel,  hours,  num- 
bers of  children  recently  treated  and  other  data. 
(In  Preparation) $  .50 


These  books  may  be  ordered  postpaid  from 
The  Survey  or  from 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Methods 
of  Preventing  Delinquency 

50  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Gist  of  It 


BOSTON,   standing  with   reluctant   feet  etc., 
is  taking  a  long  look  at  financial  federations 
before   deciding    finally   whether   she    wants 
one  of  her  own.    Mr.  Kelso,  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  takes  occasion   to  com- 
ment on   the  country-wide   status  of  the   federation 
movement  in  a  way  that  should  provoke  lively  dis- 
cussion (p.  209). 

\X7'HEN  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
'  '  decision  nullifying  the  authority  of  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  The  Survey  turned  for  an  inter- 
pretation (p.  213)  to  J.  M.  Landis,  research  fellow 
in  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  an  associate  of 
Felix  Frankfurter  in  contributing  to  law  journals, 
who  studied  the  decision  in  the  Michaelson  case  for 
The  Survey  on  November  15,  1924  (Labor's  New 
Day  in  Court). 

"  T>  ILL"  MATTHEWS,  who  sets  down  his  faith 
-D    as   a   social   worker    (p.   214)    is,   of   course, 
director  of  the  department  of  family  welfare  in  the 
New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 


HE  MAY  ISSUE  of  Survey  Graphic  was  ad- 
vanced  in  date  for  the  sake  of  publication  at 
the  time  of  the  International  Town,  City  and 
Regional  Planning  Conference  in  New  York.  A 
staff  writer  reviews  the  conference  briefly  on  p.  216, 
and  further  articles  dealing  with  some  of  the 
significant  material  there  brought  forward  will  ap- 
pear in  succeeding  issues. 

IF  the  rural  nurse  is  the  cornerstone  of  rural 
public  health  work,  and  she  won't  stay  put,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  That  is  the  puzzle 
propounded  by  Dr.  Palmer,  now  of  Springfield,  Il- 
linois, whose  long  service  up  and  down  the  state 
makes  him  an  authority  (p.  222).  Aimee  Zillmer, 
who  tells  on  p.  226  how  a  group  of  nurses  took 
their  own  medicine,  is  a  lecturer  in  the  bureau  of 
communicable  diseases  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Health. 

HpHE  SPIRITED  discussion  of  the  relationship 
•*•  between  unplanned  families  and  child  delin- 
quency which  Miriam  Van  Waters  contributes 
(p.  228)  was  presented  as  a  paper  at  the  Inter- 
national Birth  Control  Conference  in  New  York. 
Miss  Van  Waters,  the  author  of  Youth  in  Conflict, 
is  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles. 
Another  aspect  of  family  limitation  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Glassberg  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of 
Philadelphia  (p.  230). 

GASOLINE  GYPSIES  and  church  federations 
have  both  given  Ross  W.  Sanderson  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  texts  for  lively  contributions  to  recent  issues 
of  The  Survey.  On  p.  229  a  staff  writer  gathers  up 
some  fresh  evidence  as  to  the  gasoline  gypsy  enigma, 
and  on  p.  233  Mr.  Sanderson  concludes  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  social  opportunity  of  councils  of 
churches. 

'YT'OLUNTEERS   in   Dayton   are   regarded   as   a 

*  good  investment  by  th«  social  agencies  acting  in 
concert     through     the     Community    Chest.     Helen 
M.  Currier  of  the  Dayton  Research  Association  tells 
how   (p.  236). 

PROFESSOR  of  educational  sociology  in  Teachers 
1  College,  New  York,  Daniel  Kulp  takes  some 
recent  remarks  of  Dr.  Hart  as  his  springboard  and 
develops  his  own  view  of  adult  education,  un-ltd. 
(p.  242). 

THE  second  of  two  articles  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole  on 
the    growth    of    the    movement     for     workers' 
control  appears  on  p.  244.    Mr.  Cole,  we  repeat,  is 
a  leading  exponent  of  the  new  unionism. 

\X7ALTER    NELLES    reviews    with    welcome 

*  *    clarity    (p.    247)    the    essentials    of    the    con- 
troversy over  the  injunction  as  a  tool  in  the  handling 
of    labor     disputes,    with    special    reference   to    the 
legislation    which    the    Illinois  State  Federation   of 
Labor  has  been  urging  in   the  hope  of  curbing  its 
use.    Mr.  Nelles,  a  lawyer  long  associated  with  the 
defense   of   hard-pressed   civil   liberties   in   America, 
has  been  studying  the  labor  injunction  as  a  piece  of 
research  financed  by  the  American  Fund  for  Public 
Service. 
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Boston  on  the  Brink 

Taking  a  Long  Look  at  Financial  Federation  Before  She  Leaps 

By  Robert  W.  Kelso 


AL   the   world   knows   and   loves   Grumpy,   that 
crusty  old  character  of  the  stage.  There  is  never 
a   word    or  suggestion    offered     that     fails    to 
elicit  a  grunt  or  a  grumble  from  Grumpy.   Yet 
he  is  always  in  the  van  of  progress.    His  is  the  skill;  his 
the  alert  mind,  the  kind  heart.    Boston  is  like  Grumpy.    She 
is  old  and  crotchety ;  opposed  to  every  suggestion  of  change 
or  reform;  opinionated   in   public.    Yet  she   is  a  dear  old 
lady,  with  much  sense ;  keeping  herself  modestly  in  the  fore 
front  of  social  progress.    Wherefore  we  must  look  upon  her 
manners  as  we  do  the  manners  of  Grumpy,  and  say  in  the 
phrase  of  the  scientists,  "That?  Oh !  that  is  only  her  defence 
system !" 

Boston  social  workers  point  to  their  long  history  of  co- 
operation with  the  same  pride  and  assurance  that  rings  in 
the  voice  of  a  Hub  guide  as  he  waves  his  hand  toward 
Bunker  Hill.  They  are  both  Boston's  own,  but  to  a  degree 
also  they  are  the  affair  of  the  nation.  Against  what  odds 
this  will  to  work  together  has  prevailed  must  be  apparent 
to  readers  of  The  Survey,  who  remember  the  complexity 
of  Boston  social  work  as  presented  in  the  issue  of  June  15, 
1924  (Benevolence:  Boston  Style).  Some  of  her  most 
venerable  charities  have  never  glimpsed  the  idea  of  team 
work.  They  stand  today  like  boulders  in  the  rapids  of  social 
service,  troubling  though  not  preventing  the  current  of  its 
progress. 

Years  ago  the  executives  of  a  dozen  societies  interested  in 
child  care  used  to  meet  in  monthly  conference  to  talk  over 
problems.  After  a  time  the  spirit  of  interplay  thus  engendered 
broke  out  in  a  new  direction  and  there  was  created  the 
League  for  Preventive  Work.  Some  seventeen  agencies  set 
up  a  central  office  in  search  of  a  more  consistent  program  of 
constructive  service.  Though  it  was  not  apparent  at  the 
time,  these  chiefs  of  the  work  were  groping  their  way  toward 
federation.  Each  year  of  this  period  of  change  brought  a 
clearer  juncture  and  a  happier  accord  in  matters  of  public 


welfare  legislation.  By  the  fall  of  1920  there  was  some 
impatience  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  League  and  a  good 
deal  said  about  joint  financing,  though  nothing  came  of  the 
latter  proposal.  Obviously  there  was  no  general  opinion  in 
favor  of  such  a  step. 

But  the  League — now  seen  in  its  true  light  as  a  stepping 
stone — was  bound  to  lead  on  to  something.  Meetings  were 
begun  with  intent  to  create  a  more  effective  central  organiza- 
tion. A  plan  for  a  functional  council  was  proposed  and 
defeated.  A  second  plan  was  drawn;  this  also  was  turned 
down.  Finally  a  third  scheme  was  submitted  and  the  number 
of  conferences  broadened  to  include  several  new  groups. 
This  plan  was  finally  adopted,  so  that  in  December  1920 
the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  came  into  being. 

It  called  itself  a  federation  for  united  service.  It  was  a 
correlating  instrument  purely,  made  up  of  two  delegates 
from  each  social  agency  desiring  membership,  and  was  to 
include  public  as  well  as  private  agencies.  In  the  first  list 
there  were  67  bodies,  among  them  all  the  public  health, 
relief  and  correctional  boards  of  both  state  and  city. 

The  first  budget  was  to  be  512,774,  to  be  financed  by 
goodwill  offerings  out  of  the  treasuries  of  its  member 
agencies,  this  total  to  include  the  salary  of  a  paid  executive, 
which  was  the  chief  point  of  contention  upon  which  the 
previous  plans  had  been  wrecked.  In  no  one  of  the  four 
years  during  which  the  Council  has  operated  have  the  con- 
tributions from  member  agencies  gone  above  60  per  cent  of 
the  requirements.  In  the  first  year  The  Permanent  Charity 
Fund  contributed  §5.000,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  has 
eiven  $4,000.  In  1924  a  few  individual  gifts  were  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  deficit. 

Throughout  its  history  this  Council  has  suffered  opposi- 
tion from  individuals  who  were  disappointed  in  the  organiza- 
tion or  who  have  not  sensed  its  purposes,  but  from  the  field 
of  social  work  as  a  whole  it  has  won  loyal  support.  It  has 
come  toward  the  end  of  its  cycle  of  experiment  and  in  turn, 
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The   elements   of   a  plan   for   coordination   in   Boston   as   charted 
by    the    Chamber    of    Commerce    committee 

like  the  League  for  Preventive  Work,  is  proving  to  be  but 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  further  phase  in  the  federation  of 
social  agencies. 

Boston  Council  accomplishments  during  these  past  four 
years  have  been  largely  intangible.  A  few  parallels  of  work 
have  been  brought  into  convergence  through  the  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  which  the  Council  has  engendered.  A  few 
agencies  have  set  about  reconstructing  themselves  with  the 
help  of  the  Council.  A  few  joint  efforts  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
general  program  of  social  service  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  the  Council,  such  as  a  clearing  house  for 
children  found  shoplifting,  or  a  plan  for  removing  and 
rehabilitating  street  beggars.  Much  knowledge  has  been 
gained  by  the  delegates  of  each  member  agency  about  the 
problems,  the  methods  and  the  personnel  of  other  societies. 
The  broader  aspects  of  community  responsibility  in  social 
work  have  been  voiced  with  some  effect  through  the  Council. 
Its  seven  departments  or  study  groups  are  now  busy  puzzling 
out  a  statement  of  the  basic  principles  which  in  their  judg- 
ment should  guide  the  operation  of  social  work  agencies. 
A  purchasing  bureau  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years 
with  marked  advantages  to  its  participating  societies. 

Yet  these  are  all  minor  details  of  that  one  great  improve- 
ment which  the  functional  council  has  brought  about, 
namely,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  whole  social  service 
program  and  a  clearer  view  of  its  legitimate  purposes. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Study 
Two  years  ago  the  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  Boston 
situation  regarding  the  financing  of  social  work  and  to  re- 
commend such  improvements  as  they  thought  expedient. 
This  committee  came  through  a  year  without  a  report,  at 
which  time  Howard  Coonley,  the  new  president  of  the 
Chamber,  reconstituted  it  and  sent  it  back  to  the  field. 

In  October  of  1924  a  preliminary  report  was  issued,  find- 
ing conditions  much  as  other  studies  of  like  kind  have  found 
them  elsewhere.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  active  social 
agencies  are  receiving  about  $16,000,000  each  year.  Over 
$4,000,000  comes  in  as  contributions.  In  a  more  intensive 
study,  133  of  these  agencies,  serving  a  community  of  one 
million  people,  were  found  to  be  receiving  about  $2,600,000 
in  contributions  annually. 

A  thoroughgoing  tabulation  of  contributors'  lists  revealed 


43,800  donors  for  these  133  agencies.  Of  these  givers,  I  per 
cent  gave  about  half  of  the  total  contributed. 

The  societies  compete  against  each  other  for  these  gifts. 
As  to  method  they  rely  mostly  upon  the  letter  appeal.  In  a 
few  instances  the  agency  responding  to  the  Chamber  study 
was  able  to  say  what  it  had  to  pay  in  order  to  secure  its  do- 
nations, but  for  the  most  part  no  accurate  accounting  of  such 
costs  was  kept  and  the  agency  was  unable  to  guess  at  the 
outlay.  The  trend  of  the  evidence  indicated  that  the  Boston 
percentage  is  somewhere  near  the  corresponding  estimates 
established  by  studies  in  other  unfederated  cities — some- 
where between  15  per  cent  and  2O  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  raised.  If  the  255  active  Boston  agencies  are  paying 
as  much  as  15  per  cent  in  salaries,  postage  and  supplies  for 
their  collections,  the  estimated  minima  to  be  paid  out  in  order 
to  secure  their  $4,000,000  in  actual  donations  would  be 
$600,000. 

The  study  committee  invited  all  the  agencies  into  con- 
ference on  the  subject  matter  of  the  preliminary  report. 
There  was  some  discussion  but  chiefly  an  air  of  satisfaction 
with  present  conditions  and  a  silence  which  felt  like  apathy. 

But  now  comes  the  Chamber's  Committee  with  a  final 
report  which  contains  a  concrete  recommendation  calculated 
to  set  the  whole  national  field  of  social  work  to  thinking 
about  this  problem  of  federation.  In  substance  they  say, 
"we  propose  that  the  functional  federation  values  already 
gained  in  Boston  be  taken  as  a  foundation  and  that  the  plan 
be  further  extended  by  taking  into  it  the  givers  and  the 
general  public  in  addition  to  the  social  agencies  which  con- 
stitute its  present  membership." 

Of  greatest  interest  in  .the  proposal  is  the  committee's 
analysis  of  the  basic  functions  of  a  federation.  They  discard 
the  idea  of  a  community  chest  as  a  thing  apart  from  the 
welfare  federation.  They  advance  as  the  primary  object  of 
the  plan,  a  continuous  effort  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
social  work  by  eliminating  duplication,  by  harmonizing 
economies,  by  organizing  service  to  meet  needs  found  unmet, 
and  to  bring  about  a  better  accord  among  agencies  and  a 
better  vision  of  the  program  of  social  work  as  a  whole. 

In  support  of  this  primary  object  the  committee  enunciates 
two  important  secondary  supports,  namely,  informational 
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service  and  publicity  which  shall  make  social  work  problems 
and  remedies  known  to  the  general  public ;  and  .a  guarantee 
of  stable  financial  support.  This  latter  they  would  as- 
complish  through  cooperative  financing. 

"We  are  of  opinion,"  say  the  committee,  "that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  social  agencies  in  Boston,  taken 
together  with  the  additional  expenditures  which  are  es- 
sential not  only  to  meet  their  constantly  growing  costs  of 
operation  but  also  to  equip  these  agencies  to  perform  the 
larger  service  which  all  of  them  must  expect  to  face,  will 
eventually  result  in  a  demand  for  support  by  the  public 
that  cannot  be  met  by  independent  or  competitive  solicita- 
tion." 

So  there  is  trouble  ahead.  Grumpy  sees  it  coming  and 
is  not  pleased.  It  will  be  a  great  bother.  Worse  still,  it 
will  upset  the  habits  of  a  life  time.  If  this  gathering  shadow 
means  something  new  in  Boston,  then  assuredly  it  shall  not 
be  adopted  without  a  struggle.  But  it  will  be  adopted : 
because  it  spells  progress  and  Boston  stands  for  progress. 

The  Community  Chest  Growing 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  united  their  charities  in  federations 
or  chests  for  purposes  of  mutual  support  but  chiefly  to  carry- 
on  the  raising  of  money  jointly  from  the  public.  The  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Community  Organization  reports  that 
in  1924,  1 68  of  these  chests  raised  $44,000,000  in  contribu- 
tions. Rating  earnings  at  slightly  above  50  per  cent  and 
income  from  invested  funds  at  from  10  to  15,  this  sum 
represents  probably  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  3,000  participating  agencies. 

Though  joint  financing  began  with  Denver  in  the  late 
eighties,  very  few  cities  adopted  it  until  the  World  War, 
when  tendencies  almost  ripe  for  expression  were  so  far 
accelerated  under  the  necessity  of  united  action  that  the 
community  chest  came  quickly  into  vogue.  It  became  a 
means,  not  only  of  backing  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war 
time  activities,  but  also  for  financing  the  usual  charities. 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  method  continued  as  a 
convenience,  satisfying  also  that  deeper  trend  toward  co- 
ordination. 

It  is  the  commonest  error  to  mistake  the  occasion  for  the 
cause.  Because  chambers  of  commerce  have  most  frequently 
led  in  the  formation  of  community  chests,  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  financial  federation  is  a  business  man's  plan 
to  secure  immunity  from  constant  solicitation  for  charity. 
Further,  because  many  such  community  funds  are  the  peace 
time  remainders  of  chests  created  in  the  late  war,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  financial  federations  of  today  are  only 
survivals  of  war  methods.  Both  assumptions  have  enough 
truth  in  them  to  claim  a  place  in  reasoning  the  evolution 
of  social  work  federations.  But  the  truth  is  that  these 
factors  represent  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause. 

Democratizing  Social  Work 

Social  work  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  passing 
through  a  process  of  evolution  from  the  feudalistic  over- 
lordship  of  church  and  clan  to  the  broad  civic  basis  of 
community-wide  interest  and  responsibility.  The  change 
has  been  coincident  with  the  growth  of  community  conscious- 
ness everywhere.  That  kings  are  out  of  favor  is  no  fault 
of  the  kings,  bad  as  some  are :  it  is  due  to  the  discovery 
by  the  common  folk  of  the  earth  that  they  are  able  to  gov- 
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ern  themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  science 
and  discovery  has  intensified  the  problem  of  living  for  an 
ever  increasing  populace.  So  intense  has  become  the  social 
complex  that  the  old  puritanical  basis  of  contract  beneath 
the  common  law  has  been  supplanted  by  a  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory element  which  Roscoe  Pound  in  his  Spirit  of 
the  Common  Law  has  called  social  relationship. 

And  out  of  this  new  social  necessity  every  community  of 
civilized  man  is  pondering  questions,  not  of  the  individual 
and  his  rights,  but  rather  of  the  right  of  the  whole  group 
to  set  its  house  in  order.  The  rapid  spread  in  America  of 
town  planning  and  zoning  is  a  physical  symptom  of  this 
trend.  But  in  no  aspect  of  group  life  is  the  oncoming  of 
democracy  more  marked  than  in  the  growth  of  this  new 
profession  of  social  work.  Beginning  with  the  lord  of  the 
manor  who  gave  the  charity  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  the 
art  of  giving  passed  into  the  stage  of  philanthropy  where 
the  recipient  of  aid  became  the  chief  object  of  concern. 
Machinery  brought  about  an  ever  increasing  degree  of 
crowding  in  living  areas  with  enormous  increase  in  the 
human  wreckage  that  makes  up  the  lateral  and  the  terminal 
moraines  of  our  progress.  This  became  the  period  of  elabor- 
ate organization  in  charity  service.  That  period  is  still  in 
full  swing,  yet  evidences  of  another  phase — the  phase  of 
integration — are  at  hand.  These  evidences  are  found  in 
the  new  federation  movement. 

If  then  the  welfare  federation  is  not  a  business  man's 
strike  nor  yet  a  habit  learned  during  the  war,  but  rather 
a  result  of  world  revolution  in  thought,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  permanent  phenomenon  of  group  living,  to  con- 
tinue until  supplanted  by  some  higher  phase.  It  becomes 
important  to  appraise  the  progress  which  it  has  made  thus 
far  and  to  indicate  if  possible  the  sound  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  future. 

Our  American  federations  have  succeeded  in  securing 
from  a  benevolent  public  a  total  budget  yearly  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  totals  collected  under  the  former 
individual  competitive  method.  This  they  have  done  both 
by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  gifts  and  by  finding  a  larger 
number  of  givers.  They  have  relieved  the  public  from  end- 
less solicitation,  through  the  expedient  of  one  combined 
appeal  each  year.  They  have  released  much  of  the  time 
of  board  meetings  from  problems  of  finance.  They  have 
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brought  about  a  somewhat  closer  kinship  between  agencies 
and  personnel  in  the  day's  work.  They  have  served  to  a 
degree  to  popularize  the  idea  of  community  responsibility 
for  social  service.  Beyond  this  they  have  advanced  scarcely 
at  all. 

Real  Values 

Social  work  is  a  service  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  the  public  welfare.  Money  held  and  expended  in  that 
effort  is  a  charitable  use — a  trust  fund,  the  beneficiary  of 
which  is  the  public.  The  worker  is  an  agent  or  trustee. 
Simple  as  this  concept  sounds,  inquiry  will  show  that  in 
all  probability  it  has  never  entered  the  heads  of  most  direc- 
tors and  workers. 

But  if  this  is  the  true  nature  of  social  work,  the  most 
important  consideration  in  any  appraisal  of  the  operation 
must  be  the  service  that  is  rendered.  Shall  a  family  relief 
agency  sit  in  its  office  and  hand  out  orders  on  the  grocery, 
supply  a  little  coal  now  and  then,  and  carry  applicants  as 
long  as  they  apply:  or  shall  it  send  trained  visitors  out  to 
its  families,  putting  heart  and  kindness  into  the  relation- 
ship, helping  the  mother  plan  to  meet  her  problem  of  sup- 
port? Shall  a  home  for  the  aged  sit  complacently  behind 
the  terms  of  a  will  written  a  century  ago  and  see  hundreds 
of  dreary  old  folk  die  in  the  waiting  line,  refusing  the  most 
needy  in  order  to  take  the  most  convenient  cases:  or  shall 
it  place  a  trained  worker  in  the  field  to  help  those  friend- 
less poor  who  cannot  find  space  in  the  Home?  Shall  half 
a  thousand  agencies,  out  of  the  overweaning  bigness  of  the 
first  person  singular,  go  on  from  year  to  year  doing  their 
charities  without  reference  to  each  other,  damning  each 
other  with  faint  praise  in  the  competitive  scramble  for 
donations:  or  shall  these  same  good  citizens,  thinking  of 
their  trust  instead  of  themselves,  set  to  work  together  to 
integrate  their  program  of  service  so  that  its  lines  of  force 
shall  tend  toward  a  positive  resultant?  Federation  among 
agencies  is  the  first  great  portent  of  the  democratization  of 
charity  and  social  work.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  isolated  exclusive  and  self-determining  cults  of  better- 
ment. Its  aim  is  to  verify  the  soundness  of  existing  charita- 
ble enterprises;  to  discourage  the  false  and  impracticable; 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  those  that  are  sound,  finding 
and  effecting  economies,  and  by  aligning  the  several  channels 
of  effort  to  secure  results  that  are  cumulative. 


In  support  of  this  fundamental  purpose  stand  two  auxili- 
aries; first  the  guarantee  of  adequate  and  stable  financial 
support,  and  second  the  interpretation  of  problems  and 
methods  to  the  public  generally  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  intelligent  backing  of  the  entire  community. 
Thus  far  federation  has  focused  its  attention  almost  wholly 
upon  securing  stable  support.  Too  long  has  it  dallied  with 
this  simplest  of  the  tasks  it  had  to  do.  The  benevolent 
public  is  already  saying,  in  terms  of  growing  resistance  to 
appeal,  "Show  us:  don't  beg  us."  As  a  consequence  the 
talk  is  widespread  among  chest  officers  in  favor  of  year- 
round  educational  publicity  based  on  scientifically  organ- 
ized research  into  the  essential  facts  of  social  agency  per- 
formance. 

So,  interpretive  publicity  is  the  next  intensive  activity 
of  our  existing  federations.  But  no  sooner  will  this  move- 
ment have  gotten  under  way,  when  the  thinking  public, 
puzzling  over  its  new  insight  into  this  enormous  field  of 
effort,  will  begin  to  say,  "Why  have  you  not  set  your  house 
in  order?  Why  do  you  carry  on  thirty  separate  efforts 
which  you  admit  are  exactly  parallel  ?  Why  do  you  not 
save  some  of  the  fixed  costs  where  you  can  without  injuring 
the  service?  Why  do  you  house  your  non-institutional 
agencies  in  all  manner  of  inappropriate  places  at  high  rentals 
which  include  taxes,  when  as  public  trusts  entitled  to  be 
tax  free  you  could  house  them  together  in  a  modern  office 
building  which  would  represent  a  dignified  civic  memorial 
and  be  a  means  of  great  savings  in  money?  In  short,  why 
do  you  not  set  to  work  on  the  main  purpose  for  which  you 
have  federated,  namely,  the  improvement  of  your  program 
of  service?" 

So  the  second  intensive  task  of  our  existing  chests  must 
be  the  enlargement  of  function  so  that  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  budget  shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  dealing  with 
the  money  budget.  At  the  present  time  almost  all  community 
chests  have  an  appendage  which  they  call  their  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  It  is  a  voluntary  affair,  usually  no  stronger 
than  an  occasional  conference;  weak  out  of  necessity  because 
it  is  dominated  by  the  money  control.  So  long  as  money 
budgeting  is  in  practice  the  main  purpose  of  the  combina- 
tion, problems  of  improvement  in  the  service,  will  receive 
scant  attention. 

It  may  be  reasoned,  from  these  aspects  of  the  present 
status  of  social  work  combinations,  that  federation  is  a 
permanent  step  forward  in  social  work,  resulting  from  an 
awakened  group  consciousness ;  that  the  present  community 
chests  are  the  first  crude  attempts  at  a  sound  development 
which  is  still  to  come ;  and  finally  that  the  welfare  federa- 
tion of  the  future  will  be  made  up  of  givers,  who  are  the 
makers  of  these  social  work  trusts,  the  workers  who  are 
the  trustees  handling  the  task,  and  the  public  at  large  whose 
welfare  is  at  stake  in  the  cause.  This  community-wide 
organization  of  the  future  will  center  its  principal  activity 
upon  the  betterment  of  the  entire  program  of  social  work. 
It  will  develop  newer  and  more  effective  methods  of  telling 
the  story  of  social  service  so  that  all  men  may  know  its 
inner  truths  and  may  appreciate  methods  aiming  at  solution. 
And  it  will  also  carry  on  the  joint  financing  of  its  many 
enterprises,  perfecting  a  method  which  it  has  already  de- 
veloped to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Boston  will  grumble  but  she  will  do  it.  And  having 
done  it,  she  will  set  up  an  enviable  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  new  venture. 


"By  the  Artificial  Reason  of  Law" 

An  Experiment  in  Compulsory  Arbitration  Comes  to  an  End 

By  J.  M.  Landis 


Then  the  King  said,  that  he  thought  the  law  was  founded 
on  reason,  and  that  he  and  others  had  reason,  as  well  as  the 
Judges;  to  which  it  was  answered  by  me,  that  .  .  .  causes 
which  concern  the  life,  or  inheritance,  or  goods,  or  fortunes 
of  his  subjects,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  natural  reason  but  by 
the  artificial  reason  and  judgment  of  law,  •which  law  requires 
long  study  and  experience,  before  that  a  man  can  attain  to 
the  cognizance  of  it. — 12  Coke's  Reports,  63. 
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recent  decisions  have  dealt  heavy  blows  to 
the  cause  of  arbitration  in  industrial  controversies. 
Two  months  ago  the  Privy  Council  determined 
that  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  after 
having  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  was 
invalid  as  an  attempt  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  exercise 
powers  properly  within  the  competence  of  the  several 
Provinces.  Just  recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  finally  concluded  that  the  Kansas  Industrial  Act 
in  establishing  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  infringed 
"the  liberty  of  contract  and  rights  of  property  guaranteed 
by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
The  effect  of  the  first  decision  is  readily  remediable  by  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  respective  ambits  of  Dominion 
and  Provincial  legislation;  the  second  decision  has  placed 
compulsory  arbitration  beyond  the  pale  of  all  salvation, 
save  the  improbable  one  of  constitutional  amendment. 
Legislative  action  looking  toward  such  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  seems  irretrievably  branded  as  ":-. 
trary"  and  "without  reasonable  relation  to  some  purpose 
within  the  competency  of  the  state  to  effect." 

Tv.-o  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  had  already  held 
invalid  the  action  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  in  at- 
tempting to  fix  wages  in  industries,  not  within  the  legally 
recognized  category  of  "public  utilities,"  but  merely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  food  products 
for  human  consumption.  The  last  decision  denies  the 
power  of  a  state  through  an  administrative  agency  to  deter- 
mine hours  of  labor  and  overtime  pay  in  these  industries 
as  part  of  a  general  system  of  arbitration.  Truly,  the 
cause  of  compulsory  arbitration  has  not  only  suffered  a 
set-back;  it  is  fully  and  finally  defeated. 

The  lay  mind,  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation,  could  easily  be  pardoned  for  fail- 
ing to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Kansas  scheme  is  not 
"due  process  of  law."  The  layman  might  read  and  re- 
read these  seemingly  harmless  words  and  yet  be  unable 
to  fathom  just  why  they  forbid  the  regulation  of  hours 
of  labor  for  men  employed  in  bakeries  and  yet  permit  the 
same  regulation  as  regards  miners.  He  might  study  them 
with  the  minutest  care  and  yet  fail  to  find  why  they  for- 
bid the  regulation  of  the  size  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  his- 
torically minded  he  might  trace  their  strained  kinship  with 
the  phrase  "law  of  the  land,"  as  embodied  in  the  Magna 
Carta,  and  yet  be  equally  puzzled  to  understand  why  they 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  standards  for 
women  in  industry.  The  simple  truth  is  that  they  have 


nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these  questions  and  yet  are 
determinative  of  their  solutions.  The}'  are  the  means 
whereby  conceptions  of  successive  courts  as  to  what  ought 
to  be,  have  been  transmuted  into  constitutional  doctrine 
that  ordains  what  must  always  be.  They  remain  for  today 
and  tomorrow  as  the  constitutional  mechanism  by  which 
the  ideas  and  ideals  of  past  generations,  unacquainted  with 
the  imminent  problems  of  the  present,  determine  what  tools 
we  may  use  to  further  the  ends  of  our  changing  civilization. 

THE  content  of  the  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  was 
largely  evolved  in  an  age  when  the  Court,  called 
upon  to  review  the  attempts  of  communities  to  understand 
and  grapple  with  problems  that  the  industrial  revolution 
was  bringing  to  the  forefront  of  our  national  life,  was 
dominated  in  its  political  and  economic  thought  by  the 
philosophy  of  such  men  as  Mill,  Spencer  and  Austin.  For 
legal  science  they  had  developed  a  categorical  method  of 
aligning  and  classifying  the  interests  and  desires  of  men 
as  "rights,"  and  these  "rights"  and  their  unhampered  exer- 
cise were  interpreted  as  being  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Rights  in  the  last  analysis  are  always  conceptions 
of  some  man  or  group  of  men ;  their  scope  is  delimited  by 
the  ethical  and  political  ideals  of  these  men  as  to  the  end 
of  law.  In  an  age  of  expansion,  of  pioneering,  of  dawn- 
ing recognition  of  the  possibilities  to  be  realized  through 
human  effort  and  the  increase  in  scientific  and  mechanical 
knowledge,  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  individual 
and  the  free  exercise  of  man's  powers.  The  fact  that 
such  an  emphasis  accorded  whole-heartedly  with  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  our  Jeffersonian  democracy  lent  popular 
approval  to  such  a  scheme  of  rights  devised  to  further 
the  freedom  of  individual  action.  This  philosophy  trans- 
lated itself  into  judicial  dogma  and  unhappily  into  the  fixed 
content  of  constitutional  law.  The  "rights"  themselves 
were  abstractions  as  all  rights  are  abstractions,  but  par- 
ticularly so  when  their  nature  was  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  an  abstract  individual  in  an  abstract  civilization 
of  abstract  equality  of  opportunity'. 

It  is  to  such  a  method  of  thinking  that  we  owe  our 
new-found  liberties  of  contract  and  inviolable  rights  of 
property.  It  is  because  of  such  abstractions  that  judges 
have  seriously  declared  that  bakers  might  well  desire  a 
i'ourteen-hour  work  day,  or  shop  girls  wish  to  receive  less 
pay  than  that  which  an  agency  of  social  experts  has  found 
to  be  the  lowest  wage  upon  which  human  life  can  decently 
be  maintained.  So  serious  were  these  declarations  that  legis- 
lation tending  to  infringe  upon  them  was  invalidated,  and 
new  constitutional  prohibitions  erected  as  barriers  to  the 
realization  of  vital  social  needs. 

This,  then,  is  the  heritage  of  juridical  ideas  with  which 

"conceptual  jurisprudence"   of   the   nineteenth  century 

has  burdened   us — ideas  that  have  too   frequently  become 

embedded    into    the    rigid    doctrines  of   constitutional    law. 

But  the  same  century  bequeathed  u?  the  industrial  revolution 
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with  its  problems.  More  and  more  intensive  have  they  be- 
come as  the  pressure  of  population  begat  extensive  urban- 
ization and  the  accumulation  of  capital  made  a  necessity 
of  large  scale  production.  Such  a  changed  world  naturally 
had  its  repercussion  upon  economic  and  political  thought. 
Where  the  emphasis  lay  once  upon  the  individual,  the 
stress  is  now  placed  upon  the  integrated  community.  In 
the  domain  of  the  social  sciences  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  our  age  is  the  growing  movement  to  sub- 
ordinate individual  rights  of  property  and  contract  to  the 
wider  demands  of  society  at  large.  It  is  such  a  move- 
ment which  accounts  for  the  expanding  conception  of  the 
"police  power"  in  American  constitutional  law.  It  is  the 
same  demand  that  has  brought  English  labor  under  the 
banner  of  "socialism."  It  is  the  paramountcy  of  the  social 
group  as  a  revolutionary  creed  that  has  given  birth  in  Russia 
to  Communism.  They  are  all  manifestations  of  the  same 
movement  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  differ- 
ent beliefs  as  to  the  machinery  best  adapted  to  achieve  the 
desired  results.  And  it  is  just  such  a  realization  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  individual  and  the  public  that  has 
produced  in  Kansas  the  demand  for  a  tribunal  with  com- 
pulsory arbitral  powers  to  require  continuity  of  production 
in  the  essential  industries  upon  terms  deemed  fair  to  botli 
parties  and  duly  protective  of  the  larger  interest  of  the 
public. 

CLEARLY  the  great  demands  upon  American  states- 
manship in  the  immediate  present  lie  in  the  varied 
field  of  industrial  conflict.  So  far  no  single  solution  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  means  of  achieving  a  proper  adjust- 
ment between  the  conflicting  claims  of  all  parties  to  a 
dispute.  It  seems  most  probable  that  there  never  will  be 
such  a  single  solution.  Knowledge,  sympathy  and  imagina- 
tion are  but  factors  to  be  pressed  into  service  for  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  experimentation.  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion represents  only  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  secure 
industrial  peace  together  with  an  equitable  apportionment 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  between  the  parties  engaged  in  any 
particular  enterprise.  That  its  success  is  still  a  speculative 
matter  in  Australasia,  that  it  was  struggling  against  the 
deadening  forces  of  public  antagonism  and  political  favor- 
itism in  Kansas,  are  matters  relevant  to  its  evaluation. 
Organized  labor  has  so  far  steadily  opposed  its  introduc- 
tion. Employers'  associations  have  united  against  it.  But 
it,  as  well  as  the  numerous  other  instruments  of  economic 
adjustment,  are  only  early  explorations  whose  successes  and 
failures  cannot  yet  be  definitely  catalogued.  Obviously  the 
crying  need  of  modern  industrialized  America  is  experi- 
mentation and  the  shaping  and  testing  of  propose.]  schemes 
for  reconciling  capital  and  labor  in  such  a  fashion  as  prop- 
erly to  safeguard  the  great  public  dependent  upon  the  un- 
interrupted production  and  distribution  of  our  economic 
goods. 

What  better  opportunities  for  industrial  experimentation 
are  presented  than  by  our  federated  system  of  government? 
Within  the  "insulated  chambers  of  our  forty-eight  states" 
with  their  varying  degrees  of  industrialization,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  seems  infinite. 
An  unwise  solution  would  seem  to  find  its  proper  check 
in  the  demand  of  the  electorate  for  its  repeal.  State  legis- 
latures must  be  trusted  with  responsibility  if  representative 
government  is  to  function  in  more  than  a  formal  way. 
Economic  pressure  will  force  an  inadequate  solution  to  give 


place  to  some  better  method  before  a  state  will  have  gone 
the  length  of  industrial  suicide.  Individuals  may  possibly 
suffer  during  such  an  attempt,  but  the  interests  of  employ- 
ers, employes  and  public  alike  are  daily  threatened  by 
a  policy  of  unrestricted  industrial  warfare.  The  sporadic 
interference  of  courts  through  sweeping  injunctions  has  only 
served  to  aggravate  the  general  problem.  The  opportunity 
for  trial  and  error,  that  always  bears  within  it  the  possi- 
bility of  trial  and  success,  has  been  denied  to  the  states 
through  this  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Arizona  attempts  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  injunction  in 
labor  controversies.  The  Supreme  Court  interferes  to  re- 
quire the  retention  of  the  present  system.  Numerous  states 
seek  to  secure  their  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  decent 
living  standards  among  working  womanhood.  The  Su- 
preme Court  resurrects  a  discredited  decision  to  bar  the 
attempt.  Kansas  experiments  with  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  Supreme  Court  denies  it  even  this  opportunity. 

Decisions  of  this  nature  are  no  longer  capricious.  They 
no  longer  represent  the  ideal  of  five  or  more  justices  as 
to  the  ends  of  organized  government.  They  are  predeter- 
mined by  the  dictates  of  an  older  civilization.  As  long 
as  precedent  is  controlling  in  judicial  decision  they  become 
conclusions  logically  deduced  from  the  abstract  individual- 
istic thought  of  an  age  that  has  left  us  with  problems  but 
restricted  us  to  the  use  of  tools  that  were  even  then  in  the 
discard.  In  the  final  analysis  such  decisions  in  the  domain 
of  constitutional  law  are  fixed  evaluations  of  the  conflict- 
ing interests  at  stake  in  a  particular  controversy.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  holding  unconstitutional  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  more  than  vindicated  abstract  rights 
of  liberty  and  property.  It  has  announced  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  struck  a  fixed 
balance  between  the  social  interest  in  the  general  security, 
as  manifested  in  the  demand  of  the  public  to  compel  con- 
tinuity of  production  in  essential  industries,  and  the  in- 
dividual interest  in  free  enterprise.  The  scales  have  thus 
been  weighted  in  favor  of  the  latter.  That  for  the  present 
such  a  balance  is  a  wise  one  is,  at  least,  a  moot  question. 
That  the  balance  will  eternally  be  a  wise  one  is  impos- 
sible to  predict.  But  it  remains  and  will  remain  as  long 
as  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitution  remains — a 
barrier  against  industrial  experimentation,  a  forced  stere- 
otyping of  industrial  progress  into  the  lines  of  discarded 
nineteenth  century  social  and  economic  theories.  Truly, 
the  earth  belongs  but  little  in  usufruct  to  the  living. 

Are  You  There? 

THERE  lies  before  me  the  program  suggested  for 
discussion  at  a  recent  conference  of  social  workers. 
Its  general  subject  is  For  the  Social  Worker  What 
Are  the  Sources  of  Sustained  Enthusiasm  ?  and  as  sub-head- 
ings one  reads  the  following  suggested  attitudes  of  mind. 
"One  finds  the  situation  hopeless."  "People  do  not  want 
conditions  improved."  "I  have  worked  in  social  reform ; 
and  the  impression  I  have  been  able  to  make  now  seems  to 
me  so  utterly  insignificant  as  to  make  my  early  sanguine 
aspirations  appear  pathetic."  "We  do  not  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing a  dent."  "What's  the  use?"  "After  the  social  worker 
has  sacrificed  position  and  given  of  himself  unreservedly,  he 
is  often  misunderstood  and  harshly  criticized."  "How  can 
one  expect  to  keep  up  one's  enthusiasm?"  "In  social  work 
the  deepest  problem  of  suffering  tends  to  become  simplv 
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another  case  to  be  classified  and  handled  as  an  item  in  the 
routine  of  a  day's  work." 

I  suppose  it  might  be  considered  a  bit  embarrassing  for 
a  member  of  the  working  staff  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  to  be  told  that  people 
don't  want  conditions  improved.  Yet  I  freely  admit  its 
truth.  I  have  known  some  who  did  not  want  them  improved 
the  way  I  or  some  one  else  would  improve  them.  They 
preferred  to  try  their  own  way.  Then  too,  improving  people 
too  much  or  too  fast  is  sometimes  dangerous.  A  visiting 
dietitian  came  into  my  office  the  other  day  with  this  ston 
On  a  visit  to  one  of  her  families  she  had  made  effort  to 
improve  the  children's  diet  by  urging  the  mother  to  use  more 
fruit,  as  being  better  and  cheaper  than  some  of  the  things 
the  mother  was  using.  She  returned  a  week  later  at  the 
luncheon  hour — just  as  all  the  children  were  sitting  down 
to  saucers  well  filled  with  Maraschino  cherries.  The  moth- 
er's face  was  quite  beaming  as  she  said,  "See,  my  children  eat 
fruit  every  day,  they  like  it." 

Reading  again  the  above  lugubrious  lamentations,  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Melancholy  Dane 
must  have  found  reincarnation,  been  born  again — so  to  speak 
— in  some  social  workers'  souls  and,  in  spite  of  long  sojourn 
in  other  worlds,  still  finds  things  much  out  of  joint  and 
beyond  repair  in  this  world. 

Surely  we  need  not  take  very  seriously  that  social  worker 
who  is  not  happy  unless  the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  he 
has  placed  on  his  own  brow  is  recognized  by  the  people  on 
the  street,  or  if  when  he  calls  too  constant  attention  to  it, 
they  knock  it  off.  Nor,  of  course,  should  social  workers 
resent  criticism  even  though  it  be  harsh.  Do  they  not  spend 
a  good  part  of  their  own  time  at  that  very  thing? 

He  who  wants  a  soft  job  should  not  go  into  social  work. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way,  social  work  should  not  be  a  place 
of  soft  jobs.  Henry  Ford,  if  I  read  correctly  the  chapter 
in  his  life  and  work  in  which  he  discusses  social  work,  evi- 
dently thinks  it  is.  He  thinks  the  world  would  be  better 
off  if  many  of  its  social  workers  went  to  work,  producing. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  them  assemble  Fords. 

It  may  be  that  one  trouble  with  those  who  find  themselves 
in  the  attitude  of  mind  expressed  above  is  that  they  have 
taken  themselves  too  seriously.  A  sense  of  humor  would 
have  saved  them  from  either  mounting  into  a  state  of 
egoism  or  slipping  into  a  condition  of  doldrums.  Again, 
they  may  have  been  too  impatient.  Some  one  has  said, 
"God  is  never  in  a  hurry,  social  workers  usually  are."  It 
took  Jacob  Riis  a  long  time  to  get  his  first  bit  of  playground 
in  the  Mulberry  Bend  district.  One  wonders  what  his 
answer  would  have  been  to  a  weak-hearted  social  worker 
who  should  have  said  to  him,  "What's  the  use  of  this  little 
space?  It  will  make  no  impression  on  the  whole  situation. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  children  left  to  play  in  the 
city's  gutters  and  streets."  Or  to  bring  illustration  even 
nearer  to  the  present  day — those  two  lone  nurses  at  Henry 
Street,  faced  with  the  need  of  home  nursing  in  the  serried 
miles  of  tenements  in  New  York  city.  How  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  them  to  have  said  at  the  end  of  those  first 
days  of  toil,  "What  is  the  use,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to 
make  any  dent  in  this  situation?" 

But  I  fancy  the  reader  may  already  be  saying,  "These 
people  had  enthusiasm,  What  kept  it  ever  fresh?  Where 
was  its  source?  How  may  the  social  worker  described  in 
the  sentences  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  who 
sees  in  the  person  who  comes  to  him  only  'another  case  to 


be  classified  and  handled  in  the  routine  of  the  days  work' — 
this  poor  blind  creature  who  no  longer  sees  beyond  the 
index  card  or  the  case  record  entry,  how  may  his  enthusiasm 
be  renewed  and  sustained?" 

I  would  answer  the  question  in  terms  of  workshop  prac- 
tice. Take  the  boys'  club  or  the  boys'  camp  director  who 
simply  sees,  in  the  new  boy  before  him,  Tommy  Jones,  10 
years  old,  310  East  roth  Street;  or  his  opposite  who,  no 
matter  how  many  boys  he  has  known — foigets  them  all 
for  a  moment  and  sees  in  this  new  member  before  him  a 
possibility,  a  promise  of  a  hne,  clean  manhood.  I  am  not 
writing  of  the  few  feebleminded  boys  that  one  may  happen 
to  know,  but  the  average  run  of  boys  that  fill  the  city's 
streets. 

Said  a  co-worker  of  mine  the  other  evening,  "You  know 
I  had  been  sitting  in  conferences  all  the  afternoon  where 
people  talked  and  talked  and  seemed  to  get  nowhere  (such 
conferences  are  often  anything  but  kindlers  of  enthusiasm) 
and  I  was  asking  myself  on  the  way  over  to  my  office  what 
it  all  amounted  to  and  there  waiting  at  my  desk  for  me 
were  two  boys — with  their  grade  school  graduation  marks, 
waiting  to  talk  with  me  of  their  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
year  ahead.  A  half  hour  with  these  boys  sent  me  home 
with  the  feeling  that  the  day  had  been  worth  while."  His 
faith  and  enthusiasm  had  been  renewed  by  recognizing  once 
again  certain  inherent  qualities  of  good  in  the  general  run 
of  boyhood.  The  boys'  club  worker  who  stands  before  a 
group  of  boys  in  assembly  hall,  in  gym,  anywhere  and  feels 
no  enthusiasm — no  thrill  of  soul — who  because  of  occasional 
disappointment  in  boys  (which  may  have  been  his  fault) 
has  grown  cynical  about  them  all,  might  well  take  Steven- 
son's advice  and  first  of  all  reform  himself;  the  trouble  is 
in  him — not  the  boys.  And  this  applies  no  less  to  girls  and 
to  women  who  would  work  with  them. 

Or  take  another  totally  different  field.  There  are  in 
New  York  city  thirty-one  tuberculosis  clinics,  through 
which  pass  every  day  men  who  are  told  for  the  first  time  that 
they  have  tuberculosis — a  message  full  of  darkness  and 
despair  especially  to  the  man  who  has  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  him.  Now  the  social  worker  in  the  clinic 
may  be  of  the  simply-another-case-to-be-classified  kind  and 
the  man  to  her  is  just  another  "lunger"  to  register  for  a 
sanatorium — another  card  in  the  file  (Heaven  help  the  man 
if  she  is — for  she  won't).  Or  she  may  be  of  the  kind  that 
sees  in  the  man's  discouragement  and  dread  the  one  supreme 
challenge  for  the  moment  on  all  the  fire,  all  the  faith,  all 
the  personality,  all  the  knowledge  that  she  has,  and  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  as  Emerson  says  is  as  leaping  lightning, 
she  leaps  to  the  task  of  starting  that  man  up  the  hfll  in- 
stead of  pushing  him  further  down.  But  why  is  she  differ- 
ent from  the  other,  why  hasn't  she  slumped  into  the  merely 
classifying  class?  Because  she  realizes  that  she  is  not  con- 
cerned with  a  bit  of  statistical  recording,  but  with  life! 
Not  with  mere  clinic  machinery  but  with  the  passions,  hopes 
and  strivings  of  a  human  being.  Because  she  sees  in  this 
one  man  the  story  of  the  ages,  the  possibility  of  courage  to 
endure  and  to  overcome  against  odds,  the  possibilities  of 
patience  and  fortitude  and  sacrifice  in  the  mother  at  home, 
and  seeing  and  knowing  these  things  her  fire  of  enthusiasm 
burns  steadily  from  day  to  day  because  its  source  is  in 
things  eternal. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  a  general  formula  for  sustaining 
faith  and  enthusiasm:  by  seeing  in  and  learning  from  the 
very  people  you  are  working  with  (not  for,  but  with)  the 
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qualities  of  courage,  of  endurance,  of  patience  and  fortitude 
against  the  greatest  difficulties  of  living.  For  they  are  there, 
and  the  social  worker  who  does  not  see  them  should  pray 
that  his  eyes  be  opened  and  his  understanding  of  people  in- 
creased. Most  sad  and  hopeless  of  all,  is  the  worker 
who  has  slumped  into  this  state  of  mind  without  recogniz- 
ing it.  By  touching  and  knowing  people  who  are  spirit- 
ually fighting  their  way  through  dark  places,  by  this  shall 
his  own  drooping  spirits  be  caught  up.  If  he  has  be- 
come so  fagged  in  his  imagination  that  he  no  longer  senses 
these  qualities  in  the  people  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
minister — the  trouble  is  in  his  own  cramped  soul  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  people.  And  in  losing  his  faith  in 
l>eople,  he  has  also  lost  his  power  to  work  with  them. 
Some  of  the  very  people  in  whom  he  today  sees  nothing  but 
"cases  to  be  classified"  and  handled  as  an  item  "in  the 
routine  of  the  days  work"  may  well  be  found  among  those 
who  on  the  day  of  judgment  shall,  as  William  James  says, 
turn  to  the  faint-hearted,  who  here  decline  to  go  on,  with 
words  like  those  with  which  Henry  IV  greeted  the  tardy 
Crillon  after  a  great  victory  had  been  gained:  "Hang  your- 
self, brave  Crillon^  we  fought  at  Argive  and  won  a  glorious 
victory  and  you  were  not  there." 

W.  H.  MATTHEWS 

Bigger  and   Better  Cities? 

FORETHOUGHT  is  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in 
human  society.     Man,  having  managed  to  get  along 
somehow  on  the  earth  for  ten  or  fifteen  million  years, 
is   reluctant   to  worry  about   the   same   earth   four  or  five 
decades  hence.     So  it  is  more  than  a  mere  incident  in  the 
day's  news  when   several  hundred   technicians   from   more 
than  a  score  of  countries  come  together  to  discuss  the  state 
of  American  and  European  cities  in,  say,  1965. 

In  New  York,  from  April  20  to  25,  the  International 
Town,  City  and  Regional  Planning  Conference  met  for  the 
first  time  on  American  soil.  Raymond  Unwin,  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  Herr  Schmidt,  the 
regional  planner  of  the  Ruhr,  Ebenezer  Howard,  who  has 
seen  his  dreams  of  twenty  years  ago  come  true  in  two  English 
garden  cities,  Arie  Keppler  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  carried 
out  the  largest  municipal  housing  program  achieved  any- 
where since  the  war,  Carlos  Contreras,  who  is  regionally 
planning  all  of  Mexico,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
foreign  delegates  came  to  sit  in  counsel  with  men  like 
Thomas  Adams,  now  at  the  helm  of  the  New  York  plan- 
ning committee,  George  B.  Ford,  whose  comprehensive  plan 
for  Cincinnati  is  the  first  to  be  adopted  in  its  entirety  by 
an  American  city,  John  Nolen  of  Cambridge,  Charles  H. 
Cheney  of  Los  Angeles,  Frederick  Bigger  of  Pittsburgh, 
Clarence  Stein  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Housing  and  Regional  Planning,  and  a  host  of  other  Amer- 
ican architects,  engineers  and  planners. 

It  is  easier  to  label  a  conference  international  than  to  make 
it  so.  At  some  sessions  Europeans  were  the  chief  speakers ; 
at  others  the  effect  was  that  of  a  discussion  of  purely  Ameri- 
can problems  and  American  methods  for  their  solution,  with 
footnotes  and  overtones  drawn  from  European  experience. 
And  that  experience  was  obviously  different  from  that  of 
American  planners — much  more  firmly  rooted  in  public- 
control  over  private  uses  of  land,  much  bolder  in  its  technique 
of  relocating  population  masses. 


Given  the  sharp  divergence  between  European  and  Amer- 
ican methods  of  attack  on  the  problems  of  congestion,  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  conference  would  serve  as  a 
sounding-board  for  a  fresh  call  to  American  public  opinion 
to  bestir  itself  and  deal  firmly  with  our  overgrown  cities. 
But  the  issue  between  city  conservation  and  thorough-going 
decentralization  was  at  least  stated,  and  the  weight  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  most  outspoken  of  the  visiting 
Europeans  was  a  salutary  check  on  American  complacency. 
Raymond  Unwin,  for  example,  criticised  tactfully  but  deci- 
sively the  "glorious  though  embarrassing  structures  for  which 
New  York  is  famed": 

We  of  other  lands,  mostly  content  with  five  or  six  stories, 
have  watched  with  bated  breath  the  designing  boldness  of  your 
architects,  and  the  structural  audacity  of  your  engineers,  in 
handling  the  problems  which  these  great  masses  of  buildings 
present.  Though  some  instinct,  some  innate  conservatism,  or 
perhaps  mere  timidity,  has  held  us  back  from  copying,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  we,  no  more  than  you,  realized  until  recently 
that  this  reaction  upwards  was  even  more  short-sighted  than 
that  of  horizontal  overcrowding.  For  whereas  covering  the 
land  with  buildings  adds  to  ground  values  and  makes  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  or  the  widening  of  thoroughfares 
difficult,  vertical  expansion  sends  value  up  with  a  bound  and 
not  only  makes  the  reservation  of  open  space  or  the  widening 
of  streets  practically  impossible,  but  at  the  same  time  increases 
enormously  the  need  for  space  and  the  urgency  for  such 
widenings. 

Since  the  White  House  is  not  given  to  querulous  complaint 
about  things  as  they  are,  it  was  not  without  significance  that 
a  few  days  after  the  conference  in  New  York  President 
Coolidge,  addressing  secretaries  of  automobile  clubs,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  mention  the  city  dilemma  in  these  words: 

Some  recent  studies  by  engineers  and  sociologists  have  led 
to  doubts  whether  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  very  great  cities 
as  business,  industrial  and  agricultural  centers  can  be  taken 
altogether  for  granted.  They  have  advantages,  but  they  also 
have  disadvantages,  and  the  disadvantages  seem  to  be 
multiplying  fastest. 

The  President  was  careful  not  to  "presume  to  judge  be- 
tween those  investigators  who  conclude  that  the  cities  must 
inevitably  go  on  with  their  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  those 
others  who  tell  us  that  the  transportation  and  industrial 
program  must  be  made  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  bring 
diffusion  of  the  population  masses."  With  him  on  the  fence 
will  be  found  today,  perhaps,  the  great  majority  of  American 
planners.  They  would  probably  agree  with  Thomas  Adams 
in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  advantages  of  concen- 
tration "up  to  a  certain  point"  and  the  disadvantage  of 
congestion,  which  "had  already  proceeded  to  a  degree  where 
economic  factors  were  destroying  much  of  the  advantage  of 
concentration."  But  they  would  probably  also  agree  with 
him  in  believing  that  intelligence  is  still  capable  of  solving 
the  enormous  problems  which  the  continued  aggrandizement 
of  New  York — or  other  giant  cities — will  bring  by  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  diffusion  over  an  enlarged  urban  area. 

Whether  our  cities,  spread  in  diluted  form  over  their  im- 
mediate environs,  can  purge  themselves  of  the  obstructions 
which  now  clog  their  very  vitals,  or  whether  they  must 
throw  off  satellite  towns  around  which  population  will  be 
regrouped  more  nearly,  as  Lewis  Mumford  puts  it,  on  a 
human  scale,  only  time  can  show.  The  question  is  at  all 
events  the  major  issue  of  planning  for  the  next  quarter- 
century,  and  if,  beneath  all  the  talk  of  minor  tactics  which 
filled  much  of  the  conference  program,  that  issue  was 
even  tacitly  recognized,  1925  may  prove  a  waymark  in 
American  civic  progress.  G.  S. 


The  Common  Welfare 


RADICALS  are  always  impatient  at  the  slowness 
with  which  society  adopts  innovations  upon 
which  they  fervently  believe  the  salvation  of 
civilization  depends.  In  his  valedictory  as  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Service,  Colonel  William  Mitchell  warns 
against  the  old  fogies  in  the  army.  "It  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,"  he  says,  "that  the  army  was  made  to  adopt  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  automobile  and  the  radio.  When 
all  the  people  were  illuminating  their  houses  with  kerosene, 
the  army  continued  to  use  candles." 

Karl  Pearson,  in  his  Grammar  of  Science,  long  ago  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  this  resistance  of  society  to  the 
modification  of  institutions  which  have  become  a  part  of  its 
common  habits  of  life  and  as  such  felt  to  be  essential  to  its 
security.  Yet  in  the  field  of  social  reform  certain  changes 
involving  fundamental  alterations  of  accepted  theories  and 
habit  patterns  have  been  coming  about  with  remarkable 
rapidity. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Great  Britain  announced  a  scheme  of  social  in- 
surance so  inclusive  and  far  reaching  that  even  the  laborites 
and  socialists  on  the  opposition  bench  were  moved  to  reluctant 
applause.  The  whole  wage-earning  population  amounting 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  pro- 
tected against  poverty  in  old  age  by  a  contributory  scheme 
of  old  age  insurance  whose  benefits  will  come  into  effect 
automatically  when  the  man  or  woman  reaches  the  age  of 
65.  Such  old  age  pensions  are  what  our  private  insurance 
companies  urge  all  of  us  in  America  to  provide  for  ourselves : 
we  have  overcome  our  old  fears  that  an  income  without  work 
in  old  age  will  result  in  general  pauperization.  But  to  have 
a  government  compel  all  of  its  wage-earning  citizens  to  exer- 
cise such  foresight  and  require  all  employers  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  equally  with  the  employes  seems  a  startling  in- 
novation. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago — hardly  a  tick  in  the  cosmic 
clock — a  proposal  to  modify  our  ancient  employers'  liability 
law  and  to  replace  it  by  a  scientific  system  of  workmen's 
compensation  was  by  many  regarded  with  clamorous  appre- 
hension. There  were  many  souls,  not  among  employer? 
only,  who  felt  that  to  deprive  employers  of  the  common  law 
defenses,  such  as  the  contributory  negligence  rule,  against 
liability  for  industrial  accidents  would  bring  ruin  upon  in- 
dustry. The  notion  of  establishing  state  compensation  in- 
surance funds,  especially  exclusive  state  funds,  was  de- 
nounced a?  subversive  of  good  morals,  business  enterprise 
and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Today  all  those 
fears — except  the  fear  of  state  funds  which  the  private  acci- 
dent insurance  companies  still  naturally  entertain — have  been 
abated,  for  the  most  part  forgotten.  Only  six  states  in  the 
Union,  in  addition  to  the  District  of  Columbia  where  at 
lea-r  federal  employes  are  covered  by  federal  statute, 
are  without  more  or  less  modern  workmen's  compensation 
laws. 

When  in  1911  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  now  the  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  made  its  first 
summary  of  compensation  laws  in  the  chart  form,  only  nine 
states  were  represented,  including  two  whose  compensation 
laws  related  to  mining  only.  The  Bureau's  second  analysis 
made  in  1919,  covered  the  laws  of  forty-two  states,  the 
territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico  and  the  federal 
government.  The  states  without  compensation  laws  have 
been  reduced  to  Arkansas,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  so  far  as  the  employes  in  private  under- 
takings are  concerned. 

In  its  comparison  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the 
L  nited  States  as  of  January  I,  1925  (Bulletin  379)  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  twelve  states  and  the 
federal  government  as  providing  compensation  not  only  for 
industrial  accidents  but  also  for  occupational  diseases.  As 
recently  as  1920,  sixteen  states  fixed  the  maximum  weekly 
payments  at  $12  or  less;  now  no  state  has  a  maximum  less 
than  $12  for  temporary  total  disability  and  twelve  pay  $18 
or  more.  Eight  states,  according  to  the  Bureau,  have  ex- 
clusive state  funds.  In  many  states  the  waiting  period  has 
been  reduced  and  the  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  injured 
greatly  improved.  Within  two  decades  the  habits  and  mental 
attitudes  of  the  nation  have  been  almost  completely  trans- 
formed with  respect  to  the  social  control  and  treatment  of 
industrial  accidents.  Does  this  not  afford  good  reason  to 
expect  that  before  another  generation  goes  by  a  similar  change 
will  take  place  with  respect  to  provisions  for  the  employed 
and  the  retired  veterans  of  industry? 


IN  a  country  where  gasoline  is  almost  as  common  an 
item  on  the  family  marketing  list  as  bread  and  butter, 
the  conference  on  the  ethylized  product  called  by  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  Gumming — Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  at  Washington  a  few  days  hence  will 
focus  the  attention  of  radio  listeners  and  newspaper 
readers  across  the  land.  Apparently  gasoline  treated  with 
lead  tetrnethyl  (See  The  Survey,  Dec.  I  and  15, 
1924)  is  a  distinctly  more  effective  motor  fuel  than  the 
untreated  substance.  The  tragic  outcome  of  some  of  the 
first  attempts  to  make  lead  tetraethyl  are  still  clearly 
in  the  public  mind ;  obviously  that  process  needs  continued 
study  and  rigid  safeguarding  and  regulation  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  at  all.  The  issue  at  stake  in  the  Washington 
conference,  however,  is  not  lead  tetraethyl  itself,  admittedly 
a  highly  poisonous  substance,  but  the  question  of  the  effect 
on  public  health  of  the  treated  gasoline,  which  contains 
minute  amounts  of  the  chemical  in  dilution.  The  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation  declares  that  ethyl  gasoline  has  been 
in  use  for  the  past  two  years,  with  no  reports  of  bad  effects. 
A  series  of  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  exhaust  gas  of  engines  in  which  it  was 
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burned  was  not  harmful  to  the  laboratory  animals  exposed 
to  it. 

Other  investigators,  however,  among  them  Dr.  Yan- 
dell  Henderson  of  Yale  and  Dr.  David  Edsall  and 
Dr.  C.  K.  Drinker  of  Harvard,  feel  that  the  present  evi- 
dence is  far  from  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
ethyl  gasoline  is  safe  for  public  use.  The  result  of  a  study 
at  Columbia  University,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  has  not  yet  been  announced, 
though  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Pending 
the  conference  and  its  decision  the  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpo- 
ration has  withdrawn  the  product  from  sales,  and  Dr. 
Gumming  declares  that  the  company  is  willing  to  withhold 
it  permanently  if  that  decision  is  adverse.  The  possible 
danger  in  the  use  of  the  fuel  would  arise  in  the  case  of 
persons  on  streets  crowded  with  traffic,  exposed  to  the  ex- 
haust gas  from  many  motors,  or  garage  workers,  handling 
the  fuel,  or  the  ordinary  family,  manipulating  their  car, 
and  possibly  drawing  some  of  its  fuel  from  time  to  time 
for  such  homely  purposes  as  taking  spots  out  of  their 
clothing. 


THE  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  hall-mark  of  dispassionate,  thorough- 
going and  reliable  scientific  work.  Founded  on  a  legacy 
left  to  the  United  States  Government  by  an  English  scien- 
tific man  and  philanthropist  who  died  in  1829,  supervised 
by  a  board  which  includes  in  its  membership  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  three  senators  and  three  representatives,  it 
has  come  to  symbolize  the  interest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  scientific  research  and  "the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men." 

In  view  of  this  enviable  reputation,  the  public  has  been 
startled  by  the  announcement  of  Orville  Wright  that  he 
has  decided  to  place  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  the  airplane  in  which  he  and  his  brother  Wilbur 
made  their  first  successful  flight  in  1903,  "because  I  did 
not  dare  to  entrust  it  to  the  only  suitable  national  museum 
in  America  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  institution  has  al- 
lowed the  historic  relics  of  the  Langley  machine  of  1903 
to  go  out  of  the  institution  into  the  hands  of  private  parties 
to  be  mutilated  for  private  purposes." 


WITHOUT  going  into  the  controversy  which  has  to  do 
with  Mr.  Wright's  contention  that  the  Langley  machine 
was  put  at  the  service  of  a  rival  aeroplane  corporation  in  his 
litigation  with  Glenn  Curtis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  similar 
charge  of  partisanship,  lodged  against  the  Institution  and 
its  secretary  in  an  altogether  different  field,  remains  prac- 
tically unmet.  This  challenge  was  leveled  by  one  of  the 
leading  contributors  to  the  Giant  Power  number  of  Survey 
Graphic  (March,  1924),  Sir  Adam  Beck,  chairman 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

On  January  15,  during  the  congressional  debate  on  Mus- 


cle Shoals,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  by  Samuel  S.  Wyer 
on  Niagara  Falls:  Its  Power  Possibilities  and  Pre- 
servation. While  printed  at  a  private  printing  establishment 
in  Baltimore,  instead  of  by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
this  pamphlet  bore  the  Smithsonian  imprint  and  a  com- 
mendatory introduction  by  Secretary  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
Ostensibly  a  scientific  study  of  the  hydro-electric  uses  and 
potentialities  of  Niagara  Falls,  it  was  in  reality  a  super- 
ficial and  highly  partisan  attack — based  apparently  on  a 
few  hours'  inspection  of  the  Commission's  work — upon  the 
municipality-owned  hydro-electric  system  and  the  Ontario 
Commission.  It  drew  a  categorical  and  carefully  docu- 
mented refutation  from  Sir  Adam  who  characterized  it  as 
"grossly  inaccurate  and  misleading"  and  who  deplored  it  as 
a  use  of  the  public  funds  of  the  United  States  "for  a  defi- 
nite, controversial  and  unfounded  attack  upon  the  public 
achievement  of  a  great  friendly  neighboring  people."  Mr. 
Wyer's  pamphlet  was  given  wide  circulation  by  certain 
groups  that  were  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  public 
operation  of  the  government  power  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals  and  against  the  extension  of  public  ownership  gen- 
erally. 

The  documents  in  the  case  were  spread  on  the  records  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Norn's  (Congressional  Record, 
March  18,  1925)  and  created  something  of  a  sensation  at 
the  time.  For  example,  in  commenting  on  the  episode, 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  after  stressing  the  fact  that 
the  dangers  or  the  desirability  of  government  ownership 
of  power  plants  were  irrelevant  to  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  at 
stake  and  that  "the  Institution  must  either  support  or  re- 
tract the  stand  which  it  has  taken  on  this  controversial 
and  very  important  issue." 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution seems  to  evade  the  gravamen  of  Mr.  Wright's  alle- 
gations by  saying  that  the  Langley  machine  "was  not  a 
historical  relic  belonging  to  the  National  Museum  but  an 
airplane  left  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  War 
Department  for  experimental  purposes."  His  defense  of 
the  Institution's  course  with  respect  to  the  Niagara  Falls 
pamphlet  was  on  all  fours  with  this  explanation.  In  the 
absence  of  any  convincing  published  statement,  The  Survey 
recently  turned  to  Dr.  Walcott  for  his  comment  on  Sir 
Adam's  indictment  of  its  scientific  value  and  ingenuous- 
ness. In  reply  Secretary  Walcott  wrote  "I  understand 
that  Mr.  Wyer  has  published  something  in  relation  to  the 
contentions  of  Sir  Adam  Beck  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  I 
have  not  received  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  not  published  any- 
thing further  on  the  subject." 


NOT  long  ago  a  brilliant  young  physician  in  Massa- 
chusetts shot  and  killed  the  brother-in-law  with 
whom  he  lived.  No  motive  for  the  crime  could  be  imagined ; 
when  the  murderer  confessed  he  declared  that  God  had 
told  him  to  do  it.  The  stage  seemed  set  for  another  sen- 
sational trial  of  the  Leopold-Loeb  type,  hinging  on  the 
battle  between  alienists  for  the  prosecution  and  alienists  for 
the  defense,  pitted  against  each  other  to  prove  the  defendant 
sane  or  insane. 

But    Massachusetts    has    a    notable    law    which    requires 
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a  psychiatric  examination  of  every  person  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  for  a  capital  offense.  The  State  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases  is  asked  not  to  declare  a  person  sane  or 
insane,  but  to  study  him  "with  a  view  to  determine  his 
mental  condition  and  the  existence  of  any  mental  disease 
or  defect  which  would  affect  his  criminal  responsibility." 
The  four  psychiatrists  who  examined  the  prisoner  under 
the  routine  application  of  this  law  reported  to  the  District 
Attorney  their  opinion  that  he  was  suffering  from  mental 
disease  of  an  obscure  type,  not  affecting  his  intellectual 
faculties,  which  might  not  be  detected  for  years  from  casual 
outward  examination.  And  on  receiving  this  information 
the  district  attorney,  Robert  T.  Bushnell,  took  a  notable 
course. 

"Ordinarily,"  Mr.  Bushnell  pointed  out,  "insanity  is  a 
plea  used  by  the  defense.  The  state  puts  in  its  case,  and 
the  defense  then  tries  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  in- 
sane at  the  time  he  committed  the  act.  As  we  see  it,  how- 
ever,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  prove 
an  innocent  man  guilty,  nor  yet  to  prove  an  insane  man  is 
sane.  Rather  it  is  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  court  and 
jury  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  bring  out  the  truth.  .  .  . 
In  view  of  the  psychiatrists'  reports  I  cannot  conscientiously 
argue  that  this  defendant  is  sane  and  if  the  court  directs 
a  verdict  of  insanity,  I  shall  not  oppose  it." 

He  then  put  the  various  alienists  on  the  stand.  None 
of  them  was  cross-examined.  At  the  end  of  their  testimony 
the  counsel  for  the  defense  asked  the  Judge  to  order  a  ver- 
dict of  "not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity."  That  verdict 
was  quickly  returned,  and  the  court  committed  the  defend- 
ant to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  for  life. 
The  trial  had  taken  less  than  half  a  day. 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  comment- 
ing at  length  on  this  case  in  a  recent  Bulletin,  points  out 
that  this  simple  and  logical  course  protected  public  safety 
more  effectively  than  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree, since  release  before  natural  death  is  practically  impos- 
sible, and  spared  at  least  $50,000  which  would  have  been 
spent  for  a  long  spectacular  trial.  Moreover  it  avoided 
the  degrading  spectacle  of  making  a  man's  life  the  stake 
of  a  game  of  wits  between  legal  and  medical  experts.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  obtained  treatment  for  the  prisoner 
"wholly  in  keeping  with  modern  concepts  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, which  is  more  concerned  with  the  individual  than 
with  his  crime.  .  .  .  We  commend  this  action  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  common-sense  prosecutor  to  other  states. 
Surely  it  is  the  better  way." 


tion.  Nor  do  they  interpret  the  more  recent  developments 
under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  movement  for  unem- 
ployment insurance,  the  removal  of  economic  waste  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  forms  of  democracy  in  industry. 

Because  of  these  limitations  of  the  Social  Ideals  it  has  been 
recognized  for  a  number  of  years  that  there  is  need  of  revi- 
sion and  enlargement.  Two  recent  expressions  of  this  con- 
viction are  the  New  Social  Affirmations  of  the  Churches, 
prepared  by  the  Congregational  Social  Service  Commission ; 
and  Social  Ideals  for  the  Rural  Church,  prepared  by  the 
American  Country  Life  Association;  and  botli  submitted  to 
the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  o(.  Churches 
at  Atlanta  in  December  last.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Con- 
gregational statement  aims  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Social  Ideals,  including  a  section  on  rural  life,  while  the  state- 
ment by  the  Country  Life  Association  is  a  more  fully  elabor- 
ated rural  creed. 

"The  submission  of  these  statements  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil" writes  Dr.  Worth  N.  Tippy,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  "raised  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  submit  a  new 
social  creed  to  the  great  denominational  assemblies  at  this 
time  of  evident  reaction.     It  was  agreed  that  in  all  probab- 
ility no  satisfactory  new  statements  could  be  passed  at  the 
present  time;  and  that  in  any  event  a  new  statement  must 
be  formulated  by  the  entire  interchurch  group  with  more 
collaboration  than  has  been  possible  up  to  the  present  time." 
The  statements  were  therefore  referred  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service  with  power.     The  Commis- 
sion took  up  the  question  at  Atlantic  City  in  January,  and 
the  decision  reached  was  to  refer  the  original  Ideals  and  the 
two  proposed  new  statements  to  the  churches  for  considera- 
tion by  discussion  groups,  with  the  request  that  reactions  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commission  on  Social  Service  to  become 
source   material    for   later  consideration   and    action.      The 
three  statements  have  been  printed  as  one  pamphlet  and  may 
be   obtained   from   the   Commission   on    Social   Service,    105 
East    22    Street,    New    York.      Criticism    and    suggestions 
from  any  source,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  will  be  welcomed 
bv  the  Commission. 


THIRTEEN  years  ago  the  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches 
were  adopted  by  the  first  quadrennial  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Ameiica.  Since 
that  time,  with  slight  variation  in  form,  they  have  been 
adopted  by  most  Protestant  denominations  and  the  two 
Christian  Associations. 

But,  as  will  be  observed  upon  reading  the  Ideals,  they 
deal  largely  with  industrial  problems.  They  do  not  raise 
the  question  of  the  social  order  except  in  details.  They  do 
not  discuss  rural  life,  race  relations,  or  international  coopera- 


THE  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  this  year  a  law 
providing  that  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
given  to  every  pupil  graduating  from  the  grammar  schools. 
Such  a  law  may  make  knowledge  of  those  two  documents 
more  common  than  it  is,  (though  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
it  will  do  so)  ;  and  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  contents  and  meanings  of  these  two  char- 
ters of  our  liberties.  The  first  sentence  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  Declaration  and  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  especially,  should  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  American  citizen.  Fear  of 
such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  illiberal  members  of  so- 
ciety was  demonstrated  recently  in  California,  when  they 
were  able  to  keep  Upton  Sinclair  from  reading  from  those 
documents  on  the  streets  of  I-os  Angeles. 

Moreover,  New  Jersey  needs  to  become  more  fully  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  old  materials,  just  now.     A  police 
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justice  in  Paterson  recently  sentenced  Roger  Baldwin  to 
six  months  in  jail  for  attempting  to  read  from  the  Bill  of 
Rights  on  the  steps  of  the  Paterson  city  hall.  It  seems 
altogether  likely  that  this  justice  had  never  read  those 
materials  for  himself  and  that  he  did  not  understand  all 
that  he  was  doing.  (The  Supreme  Court  will  later  de- 
termine that  question.)  But  if  every  child  in  the  New 
Jersey  schools  is  to  be  made  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  twenty  years  from  now  Paterson  will 
have  no  more  such  judges  and  such  anomalies  of  "justice" 
will  have  become  unknown  in  that  state. 


NEXT  autumn  will  see  the  opening  in  New  York  of 
the  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work.  The 
new  school  will  make  no  effort  to  compete  with  existing 
institutions.  Its  students  will  spend  nine  of  the  fifteen 
months'  course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  in 
general  studies.  The  remaining  six  months  will  be  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  the  special  factors — habits  of 
thought,  emotional  reactions,  types  of  family  and  community 
organization — which  they  as  Jews  may  expect  to  meet  in 
working  with  Jewish  groups.  The  extent  of  the  field  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Jewish  social  agencies  in  this 
country  count  a  personnel  of  13,000  persons  and  an  aggre- 
gate budget  of  $34,000,000.  The  school  itself,  under  the 
direction  of  Maurice  J.  Karpf  and  the  presidency  of  Julius 
Rosenwald,  brings  together  a  group  of  officers,  trustees 
and  faculty  members  and  lecturers  representing  a  dozen 
American  cities.  It  will  provide  a  national  meeting  place 
for  the  expression  of  opinion,  for  research  and  for  study  in 
the  social  field  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view.  Undertaken 
on  a  pragmatic  basis,  such  a  study  of  the  customs  and  habits 
and  philosophies  which  have  worked  for  centuries  in  the 
making  of  a  people,  and  their  focus  in  the  changing  currents 
of  modern  America,  directed  by  the  brilliant  group  of 
sociologists,  philosophers  and  administrators  announced  in 
the  school's  bulletin,  promises  a  contribution  to  social  think- 
ing and  social  action  significant  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
that  one  race. 


IT  is  reported  from  Washington  that  President  Coolidge 
has  asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  submit  a  program  for 
a  proposed  conference  of  state  governors  and  representatives 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  to  consider  the  national  scandal 
of  preventable  deaths  in  the  mines.  For  the  thirteen  years 
1911  to  1923  the  Bureau's  records  show  23,822  lives  lost 
tli  rough  all  classes  of  accidents  at  bituminous  mines  in  the 
United  States.  The  cause  of  the  most  disastrous  accidents 
is  the  mine  dust  explosion,  which  last  year  killed  172  men 
at  Castle  (late,  Utah;  24  at  Yukon,  West  Virginia;  39 
at  Sublet,  Wyoming;  119  at  Benwood,  West  Virginia.  As 
John  B.  Andrews  pointed  out  in  The  Survey  for  March 
15,  such  explosions  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  rock 
dust  as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  method 


has  found  its  greatest  support  in  Great  Britain  where 
parliament  has  passed  a  national  law  making  the  rock- 
dusting  of  all  bituminous  mines  compulsory.  We  kill  min- 
ers four  times  as  fast  as  they  do  in  Great  Britain,  principally 
because  we  have  no  nation-wide  laws  like  theirs. 

Among  those  who  are  fighting  to  have  bituminous  mine 
owners  compelled  by  state  enactment  to  spend  the  less  than 
one  cent  a  ton  which  rock-dusting  costs,  Great  Britain  is 
naturally  pointed  to  as  an  example.  As  a  result  of  this 
practice,  powerful  groups  opposed  to  this  reform,  as  they 
are  opposed  to  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment,  have 
been  broadcasting  reports  to  the  effect  that  rock-dusting 
causes  tuberculosis  and  that  the  British  are  beginning  to 
question  its  value.  On  the  first  point  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  entered  a  categorical  denial.  On  the  second,  the  Coal 
Age,  leading  trade  journal  of  the  mining  industry,  publishes 
a  reassuring  editorial  in  its  February  issue. 

A  feeling  prevails,  says  the  Coal  Age,  that  the  British 
are  questioning  the  value  of  rock-dusting,  but : 

This  is  not  in  any  way  true.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  shown 
in  the  new  order  that  makes  its  use  obligatory  in  parts  of 
bituminous  mines  naturally  wet,  though  anthracite  mines  are 
still  excepted,  probably  with  good  reason.  Just  because  one 
enterprising  road-material  manufacturing  company  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  trying  out  a  substitute  to  replace  rock  dust 
is  not  at  all  a  reason  for  questioning  the  value  of  that  material 
for  the  suppression  of  explosions.  Manufacturing  companies 
there,  as  everywhere,  are  always  trying  to  find  a  new  market 
for  their  products.  ...  So  why  delay  rock-dusting? 

It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  America  if  public  opinion  fails 
to  respond  to  this  appeal  of  the  trade  journal  of  an  industry 
which  has  a  record  of  2,400  fatalities  each  year — from  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  which  could  be  prevented.  The  situation 
calls  out  to  socially-minded  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life  to  cast  their  weight  in  the  scales  of  public  opinion. 


THE  report  of  proceedings  of  the  First  International 
Congress  of  Social  Economics  which  has  just  reached 
this  country  from  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  Congress  was 
held  last  autumn,  reinforces  the  feeling  that  countries,  like 
people,  find  that  the  problems  which  perplex  them  are 
strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  family  down  the  street. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  western  hemisphere,  the  representatives 
of  Latin  America,  as  well  as  the  European  delegates  present 
at  the  meeting,  felt  the  need  of  movements  for  industrial 
and  social  hygiene,  of  measures  to  control  alcoholism,  the 
drug  evil,  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease ;  of  legislative 
provision  for  cheaper  and  better  housing,  of  pure-food  laws, 
education  of  the  people  in  dietetics,  better  care  of  dependent 
children,  public  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own 
homes  and  compulsory  maternity  insurance.  The  actions 
dealing  with  these  various  subjects  will  be  transmitted  by 
Argentina  to  the  other  participating  countries  with  a  request 
that  they  be  enacted  as  practicable,  while  a  second  congress 
in  the  same  field  is  announced  for  1930  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  simultaneously  with  the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  that  country. 

Special  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  South  American 
countries   in   the   value  of   family  life   for  children    as    an 
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alternative  to  institutions.  The  First  International  Con- 
gress affirmed  the  position  that  institutions  should  be  pro- 
vided only  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  dependent 
children  should  be  cared  for,  if  possible,  in  family  homes. 
Foster-home  care  versus  institutional  care  was  perhaps  the 
most  warmly  debated  topic  of  the  sociology  section  of  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  which  was  held  a  few 
weeks  earlier  at  Santiago,  Chile. 

"Distinguished  physicians,  lawyers,  university  professors, 
and  government  officials  participated,  and  a  great  deal  of 
solid  ground  was  covered"  writes  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who  attended 
both  congresses  as  an  American  delegate.  "Chile  has  many- 
problems  to  solve  relating  to  health,  popular  education,  and 
the  care  and  protection  of  children,  but  she  also  has  able 
intelligent  citizens  eager  to  achieve  the  best  that  is  possible 
for  the  children  and  to  cooperate  with  those  from  other 
lands  who  are  interested  in  the  same  problems.  Uruguay  is 
putting  expert  medical  care  and  hospital  treatment  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  as  well  as  the  poorer  classes,  free 
of  charge  or  at  extremely  moderate  cost,  and  is  developing 
infant  welfare  centers  along  lines  familiar  to  us  in  the 
United  States.  A  women's  organization  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  several  years  has  been  conducting  baby-week  campaigns 
and  permanent  educational  work  in  child  welfare.  Argentina 
has  a  very  advanced  national  child  labor  law  which  has 
just  gone  into  effect  and  Chile's  new  child  labor  law  also 
is  very  advanced.  Those  concerned  with  social  problems 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  trained  social  workers 
and  for  the  trained  public  health  nurse,  professions  which 
have  been  practically  undeveloped  to  the  present  time." 


JUST  how  closely  any  effort  to  sa%-e  the  lives  of  babies 
must  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  whole  family,  and 
especially  of  the  mother,  is  demonstrated  once  more  in  the 
study  of  causal  factors  of  infant  mortality  in  a  group  of 
nearly  23,000  babies  in  eight  cities,  recently  completed  by 
Robert  E.  Woodbury  and  about  to  be  published  by  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau.  The  mother's  health  during 
pregnancy,  her  age,  her  care  at  confinement,  her  presence 
at  home  during  the  first  year  so  that  the  baby  need  not 
be  weaned  prematurely  are  obviously  relevant  to  the  child's 
chances  of  life — their  relation  is  traced  exactly  in  Dr. 
Woodbury's  analogies.  The  mortality  rate  for  infants 
whose  mothers  had  worked  away  from  home  during  preg- 
nancy was  176,  as  compared  with  114  for  those  of  women 
gainfully  employed  at  home,  and  98  for  those  whose 
mothers  were  not  employed  gainfully,  though  the  last  group 
is  probably  unfavorably  constituted  by  including  many 
women  who  would  have  worked  for  wages  if  they  had  been 
able  to.  Premature  births  which  figure  largely  in  the 
causes  of  death  of  very  young  babies,  were  most  frequent 
in  the  group  of  infants  whose  mothers  were  employed  away 
from  home.  The  deathrate  from  all  causes  for  babies  of 
these  working  mothers  was  two  and  one  half  times  the 
average.  Even  when  allowances  had  been  made  for  the 
greater  prevalence  of  artificial  feeding  in  this  group,  for 


the  disproportionate  number  of  babies  from  nationalities 
which  had  high  infant  deathrates,  and  for  the  low  incomes 
of  the  fathers,  they  had  substantially  fewer  chances  in  life 
than  did  the  children  who  had  the  mother's  own  care. 

Behind  the  question  of  the  mother's  health  and  freedom 
to  care  for  her  children  lies  the  broader  question  of  family 
income  which  so  often  must  determine  the  circumstances 
of  her  life.  Dr.  Woodbury's  earlier  study  demonstrated 
clearly  the  correlation  between  the  income  of  the  father  and 
infant  mortality.  This  new  analysis  reaffirms  the  inverse 
ratio  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  shows  how  other 
economic  factors,  such  as  housing,  can  be  shown  to  play  their 
part  in  making  the  infant  deathrate.  The  increase  in  mor- 
tality rates  with  succeeding  children  seems  to  be  due  al- 
most wholly  to  increasing  economic  stress  in  the  family. 
The  difference  in  racial  groups,  varying  from  a  rate  of  53 
per  1,000  live  births  for  the  Jews  to  200  for  the  Portugese, 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  reflection  of  economic  attain- 
ment. The  new  bulletin,  more  extensive  than  anything  of 
the  kind  which  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  able  to  pre- 
sent before,  gives  many  salient  facts  on  which  to  base  specific 
programs  for  the  saving  of  baby's  lives;  and  beyond  those, 
it  emphasizes,  as  only  so  painstakingly  collected  and  inter- 
preted a  body  of  data  could  emphasize  it,  the  fact  that  the 
homes  in  which  babies  die  are  too  often  those  which  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them  alive. 


THE  program  for  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held 
at  Denver,  June  10-17,  will  differ  in  several  respects  from 
those  of  past  years.  Subjects  of  specific  interest  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  will  be  handled  in  section  meetings  as  here- 
tofore but  the  programs  for  general  sessions  this  year  will 
not  be  allocated  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Conference 
as  in  the  past. 

One  noteworthy  innovation  will  be  the  presentation  at 
an  evening  session  of  a  play  dealing  with  the  question  of 
unemployment  and  showing  its  effect,  psychological,  spirit- 
ual and  economic,  upon  a  typical  American  family.  An- 
other will  be  a  debate  on  the  subject,  "Resolved :  That  the 
proposed  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  adopted." 

The  opening  general  session  which  will  deal  with  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  social  work  itself,  may  strike  the  keynote 
which  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  throughout  the  fifty-second 
annual  meeting.  After  the  presidential  address  Reverend 
Frank  Nelson  of  Cincinnati,  will  speak  on  The  Dynamics 
of  Social  Work.  Sherwood  Eddy,  on  Sunday  evening,  will 
talk  on  the  subject,  What  Shall  We  Do  About  War?  On 
Sunday  afternoon  the  Confeience  sermon  will  be  given  by 
Reverend  J.  Howard  Melish  of  Brooklyn  on  The  Religion 
of  Human  Helpfulness.  It  is  hoped  that  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith  of  New  York  will  be  able  to  speak  before  the 
Conference  at  one  of  its  general  sessions  on  the  subject  of 
The  State  and  Human  Welfare. 

In  the  division  programs  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
stress,  as  one  of  the  central  ideas,  the  subject  of  publicity 
and  support  of  social  work. 


HEAL  T  H 


Keeping  the  Rural  Nurse  Rural 


DURING  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have  been  in- 
timately associated  with  general  public  health 
work  in  a  great  mid-western  state  extending 
from  the  line  of  Toronto,  Canada,  on  the 
north  to  the  line  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  south — 
a  state  which  presents  the  health  and  sanitary  problems  of 
both  the  northland  and  the  southland  and  a  state  famed 
equally  for  its  agricultural  and  industrial  wealth.  During 
that  period  I  have  served  as  municipal  health  officer,  twice 
as  a  member  of  the  state  health  department  and  as  the  active 
head  of  local  and  state  wide  volunteer  health  organizations. 
During  these  years,  I  have  seen  preventive  medicine 
emerge  from  the  days  of  old  empiricism  and  superstition  into 
an  era  of  relatively  exact  scientific  knowledge  and  I  have 
seen  health  administration  pass  through  the  stages  of  "disease 
suppression,"  and  "disease  prevention"  into  the  more  en- 
lightened present-day  program  of  "health  promotion."  Dur- 
ing these  two  decades,  the  source  of  yellow  fever  has  been 
traced  to  the  mosquito,  diphtheria  antitoxin  has  come  into 
almost  universal  use  with  the  later  employment  of  the 
Schick  test  and  toxin-antitoxin ;  typhoid  vaccine  has  been 
successfully  introduced  and  there  is  ground  for  reasonable 
confidence  that  many  of  the  scourges  of  man  will  be  pre- 
vented and  cured  by  products  derived  from  the  causal  organ- 
ism. 

Interesting  and  epoch-making  as  these  things  have  been, 
there  has  been  introduced  into  public  health  work,  largely 
during  the  past  ten  years,  a  factor  which  has  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  in  disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion in  the  person  of  the  public  health  nurse.     She  has 
proven  to  be  the  means  of  communication  between  the  lab- 
oratory  and   the  home.      She   is  the  one   who  has 
carried    the    knowledge    from    the    fountain-heads 
of  science  to  the  ears  of  people  and,  in  so  doing, 
she  has  translated  the  truth  of  preventive  medicine 
into  a  language  the  people  can  understand.     It  is 
the    nurse   who  has   demonstrated   the   now    indis- 
putable   fact   that    the    most    potent    force    against 
disease  is  education. 

And  during  this  last  decade,  as  president  of  a 
state-wide  health  organization,  I  have  had  general 
supervision  of  a  little  army  of  public  health  nurses 
which  has  grown  from  a  few  generally  misunder- 
stood pioneers  to  at  least  one  in  almost  every 
county-seat  in  the  state. 

During  that  interesting  period,  incidentally, 
in  which  the  nurse  has  been  proving  herself 
the  surest  and  most  dependable  thing  in  our  en- 
tire health  program,  there  has  come  a  decided 
change  in  the  relative  healthfulness  of  our  cities  and  ^5^ 
our  rural  communities.  The  questions  of  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage  disposal  and  other  problems  inciden- 
tal to  urban  congestion  have  been  so  satisfactorily  Courtesy 


settled  that  we  have  now  reached  a  place  where  the  city  is 
safer  than  the  country  and  where  the  rural  village  or  town, 
with  moderate  intimacy  of  human  contact  and  no  sani- 
tary safeguards,  is  perhaps  the  most  unsafe  place  to  live. 

So  we  have  come  to  a  place,  in  our  still  rather  wabbly 
and  undeveloped  scheme  of  public  health  work,  where  we 
realize  an  acute  need  for  preventive  and  health  educational 
work  in  our  rural  communities  and  where  we  have  had 
proven  to  us  that  the  public  health  nurse  is  the  best  agency 
we  have  to  carry  this  out.  We  have  educated  the  rural 
people  to  the  need  and  public  economy  of  the  employment 
of  nurses;  we  have  overcome  the  unreasoning  opposition  to 
nursing  service  which  came,  singularly  enough,  largely  from 
the  medical  profession  which  ought  to  have  known  better, 
and  we  have  made  some  progress  in  standardizing  nursing 
service  and  in  supplying  a  reasonably  adequate  number  of 
properly  trained  women. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  rather  disturbing 
fact  that  the  public  health  nurse  is  exceedingly  restless 
and  migratory.  We  find  that  she  will  not  stay  put.  We 
awake  to  the  realization  that,  after  preparing  the  community 
and  securing  the  nurse,  it  is  increasingly  hard  to  keep  the 
rural  nurse  rural. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  my  swivel  chair — which  is  too 
often  our  vantage  point  in  making  our  observations — I  have 
meditated  upon  these  conditions  and  have  reached  con- 
clusions which  were  conversationally  satisfying  and  open 
only  to  the  objection  that  they  were  not  necessarily  sound. 
After  a  few  years  of  this  rather  long-range  and  footless 
cogitation,  I  chose  the  sane  and  direct  method  of  ascertain- 
ing facts  and,  during  the  past  few  months,  I  have  gone 
directly  to  the  rural  nurse  and  have  asked  her  the 
answer  to  the  riddle.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  rural  nurse  are  based  upon  my  own  ob- 
servations of  the  past  ten  years  (with  which  she 
may  not  be  disposed  to  agree)  and  the  nurse's  own 
testimony,  which  I  am  inclined  to  accept  without 
comment. 

Let  us  agree  at  the  outset  that  one  is  usually 
contented  when  one  is  successful  and  that  one  of 
the  common  reasons  for  the  migrations  of  the 
nurse  is  her  failure  to  make  good.  Beyond  this 
one  simple  statement,  the  matter  tends  to  become 
complex.  The  reason  for  failure  may  lie  in  the 
nurse  herself  or  in  the  community  which  she  at- 
tempts to  serve. 

Of  the  faults  which  lie  within  the  nurse  the 
following  are  generally  recognized:  She  may  be 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  the  exacting  demands 
of  rural  nursing  in  which  she  is  the  servant  of 
numbers  of  people  who  do  not  understand  her  prob- 
lems or  her  aims  and  in  which  she  is  confronted  by 
a  critical  if  not  antagonistic  medical  profession. 
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If  she  is  city-bred  and  city-trained  she  may  regard  that 
background  as  a  superior  quality,  without  realizing  that 
"city  folks"  are  quite  as  absurd  and  amusing  in  the  coun- 
try as  the  "rube"  is  regarded  in  the  large  city.  She  often 
overrates  the  importance  of  her  specialized  training,  fail- 
ing to  realize  that  even  the  best  of  training  schools  give 
her  little  that  is  directly  useful  in  her  country  work,  while 
the  metropolitan  schools  of  public  health  nursing  are  too 
often  conducted  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  rural  life  is 
exceedingly  sketchy. 

Then  too,  the  ranks  of  public  health  nursing  have  re- 
ceived scores  of  women  whose  only  qualifications  appear  to 
be  that  they  have  failed  in  private  duty — nurses  lacking 
personality ;  nurses  physically  incapacitated ;  nurses  who 
are  wearied  by  years  of  service  and  who  are  looking  for  an 
easy  berth  for  their  declining  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
public  nursing  requires  more  knowledge,  better  physical 
health,  more  freshness  and  initiative,  more  pleasing  person- 
ality and  greater  persistency  than  private  duty,  and  its  suc- 
cessful practice  entails  infinitely  more  hard  work.  It  also 
requires  a  faculty  for  self-direction  and  application  which 
many  otherwise  excellent  nurses  never  acquire. 

Occasionally  one  meets  that  type  of  nurse,  singularly  out 
of  place  in  this  army  of  splendid  women,  indisposed  to  work 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  freedom  and  lack  of  supervision 
of  rural  work;  selfish  and  self-seeking,  with  an  ear  always 
to  the  ground  to  hear  of  an  easier  job  at  higher  pay;  the 
restless  sort  who  frankly  admit  that  they  migrate  from  place 
to  place  that  they  may  "see  the  country"  and  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  job  aside  from  the  meal  ticket  and  the  pay 
envelope. 

It  is  quite  a  catalogue  of  human,  physical,  temperamental 
and  moral  defects  and  yet  it  does  not  account  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  for  migratory  tendency,  the  restlessness  and 
the  undependability  of  rural  nurses.  We  must  seek  further 
for  the  cause  of  that  condition  of  affairs,  which  is  now  so 
generally  threatening  to  the  success  of  the  public  health 
program.  We  must  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  many  splendid 
nurses,  well  trained,  tactful,  unselfish,  endowed  with  true 
pioneer  spirit  and  originally  full  of  enthusiasm,  are  giving 
up  rural  positions  and  are  migrating  from  place  to  place 
and  finally  returning,  fully  disillusioned,  to  the  larger  cen- 
ters of  population. 

ONE  discouraging  feature  in  rural  health  programs — 
and  this  likewise  applies  to  many  larger  centers — is 
that  the  nurse,  regardless  of  her  specialized  knowledge, 
which  is  possessed  by  neither  laymen,  social  workers  nor 
doctors,  is  rarely  consulted  in  the  making  of  the  community 
program.  Her  part  of  the  job  is  by  long  odds  the  biggest 
and  the  most  important  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  she  is  em- 
ployed and  expected  to  carry  out  a  program  prepared  by 
enthusiastic  lay  folks  and  uninformed  physicians  and  her 
training  has  always  been  such  that  she  greets  this  absurd 
situation  with  acquiescence  rather  than  protest.  It  is 
drilled  into  the  nurse  in  training  that  she  must  obey  orders 
cheerfully  regardless  of  the  ignorance  of  the  one  who  gives 
the  order.  Many  a  high  class  nurse  is  quite  discouraged 
by  the  unsound,  unbalanced,  sentimental  and  stupid  pro- 
grams which  she  is  compelled  to  carry  out,  usually  alone 
and  unaided,  and  which,  she  knows,  will  never  get  her 
anywhere  worth  while. 

Some  of  the  worst  of  these  programs  are  of  the  stereo- 
typed, city-made  variety,  prepared  without  the  slightest 


knowledge   of   the   peculiar   conditions   in   the   community. 

As  a  rule,  the  rural  nurse  has  too  much  meddlesome 
supervision  by  too  many  people  who  are  unfitted  to  super- 
vise, and  whose  dictation  goes  too  far  into  the  nurse's  per- 
sonal affairs;  or  she  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  community 
and  compelled  to  go  her  way  alone.  Many  a  capable  nurse 
has  been  unwilling,  if  not  unable,  to  tolerate  dictation  by 
a  board  of  lady  managers  as  to  her  church  affiliation  and 
attendance,  the  length  of  her  skirts,  the  bobbing  of  her 
hair,  her  hour  of  retiring,  the  question  of  her  dancing — 
personal  matters  which  always  appeared  to  the  nurse  as 
trifling  until  magnified  to  the  size  of  mountains  by  com- 
ment and  village  gossip. 

In  many  rural  communities,  where  the  best  job  available 
to  women  has  been  that  of  school  teaching  at  $90  a 
month,  there  is  often  much  to  be  said  of  the  importation 
of  a  city-bred  nurse,  who  is  furnished  with  an  automobile 
and  paid  $150  a  month  for  what  appears  to  be  merely 
continuous  joy  riding.  Her  exalted  and  luxurious  estate  is 
naturally  the  cause  of  jealousy  and  some  suspicion. 

As  a  rule  the  nurse  has  a  very  uncertain  social  position 
in  a  community,  if  she  can  be  said  to  have  any.  She  has 
not  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  seek  social  companion- 
ship after  the  manner  of  the  villagers  and  the  "best  people," 
who  usually  make  up  the  governing  boards  of  the  local 
Red  Cross  or  the  tuberculosis  or  public  health  associations, 
are  not  quite  sure  how  far  they  should  go  in  extending 
hospitality  to  this  unclassified  stranger.  Not  infrequently 
I  have  found  nurses  who  have  come  from  excellent  families, 
residing  for  months  in  a  community  without  being  invited 
into  the  homes  of  their  employers  and,  if  they  seek  the  com- 
panionship of  others  than  the  "right  people,"  as  they  not 
infrequently  are  compelled  to  do,  eyebrows  are  raised  and 
suspicions  are  created. 

Even  if  the  nurse  is  received  with  reasonable  hospitality, 
it  is  likely  that  she  will  find  few,  if  any,  who  understand 
or  speak  her  language  or  who  have  any  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  which  occupy  most  of  her  waking  hours 
if  she  is  enthusiastic  and  conscientious.  No  wonder  she 
longs  to  get  back  to  the  large  city,  to  the  social  center, 
to  the  nurse's  club,  where  she  knows  the  language  of  the 
people  and  where  her  species  is  not  so  rare  as  Jto  be  re- 
garded queer. 

But  aside  from  the  loneliness,  which  is  often  acute  and 
sufficient  to  dampen  her  ardor,  there  are  often  conditions 
which  are  actively  unpleasant  and  intolerable.  The 
nurse  must  get  along  with  her  doctors  if  she  is  to  suc- 
ceed, and  her  board  urges  this  upon  her.  If  she  does  not 
win  the  favor  of  the  physicians,  she  is  a  failure;  and,  un- 
fortunately, doctors  are  often  a  bit  intolerant,  a  bit  un- 
reasonable and  hard  to  win. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nurse  becomes  too  popular 
with  the  doctors  of  the  community,  there  is  a  general  rais- 
ing of  eyebrows.  Not  infrequently  there  will  be  found  in 
a  community,  one  physician  with  social  vision.  He  is  often 
a  young  man  who  has  come  in  contact  with  social  service 
during  his  school  days  or  his  internship  and  he  often  is 
disposed  to  be  helpful.  Incidentally,  he  understands  what 
the  nurse  is  trying  to  get  at  and  he  talks  her  language.  He 
is  willing  to  go  without  fee  to  see  the  nurse's  charges  when 
the  other  doctors  are  unwilling  and  she  calls  upon  him 
frequently. 

Then  tongues  wag.  It  is  said  that  she  is  influencing 
patients  to  go  to  her  favorite  doctor  and  she  is  lucky  if 
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that  is  all  they  say.  As  a  matter  of  rigid  training,  the  ethical 
nurse  is  close  mouthed.  She  knows  that  the  gossipy  nurse  is 
as  bad  as  the  gossipy  priest  or  doctor.  She  goes  out  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  may  not  get  in  until  morning  and  she 
incriminates  herself  when  she  refuses  to  tell  her  loquacious 
landlady  all  about  it.  This  would  all  seem  amusing  if 
it  were  not  so  very  tragic  and  so  distubing  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

There  are  questions  about  the  use  of  "the  car" — the  poor 
little  rattling  Ford.  Does  the  nurse  use  it  for  her  pleasure 
jaunts?  Is  she  burning  the  association's  gasoline  on  joy 
rides?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  her  to  take  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  with  her  so  frequently?  Why  is 
it  necessary  for  her  to  drive  so  often  to  the  nearby  large  city 
and  what  does  she  do  while  she  is  there?  Why  does  she 
beam  so  brazenly  upon  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors who  has  a  wife  and  two  children  and  who  is  known 
to  be  a  trifle  wild?  Why  is  she  so  secretive  about  her 
coming  and  going?  And  why  is  she  so  smilingly  pleasant 
to  the  county  officers  and  why  does  she  go  to  the  court 
house  so  often  anyway? 

The  nurse  could  answer  these  questions  if  she  suspected 
that  they  were  vital  to  the  peace  of  the  community  and 
we  could  answer  them  for  her.  She  does  not  understand 
why,  perhaps,  but  she  does  know  that  the  atmosphere  is 
frigid  and  that  the  people  are  not  sympathetic.  Her  re- 
port of  the  baby  clinic  and  the  human  lives  saved  by  her 
intelligent  follow-up  work,  remains  unopened  on  the  desk 
of  her  chairman  while  she  is  being  catechized  as  to  the 
number  of  calls  she  makes  each  day  and  the  quarts  of  oil 
required  for  her  automobile. 

SHE  is  not  intolerant  of  criticism,  if  it  is  intelligent. 
She  would  rather  be  criticized  than  ignored.  Her  am- 
bition and  enthusiasm  are  smothered  by  the  general  dis- 
regard and  unconcern  for  those  things  which  she  regards 
as  important  to  the  community — not  to  her. 

Then,  perhaps,  she  does  become  indifferent.  What  does 
she  care  if  the  people  who  employ  her  do  not  care?  The 
association  is  short  of  funds;  no  one  is  interested.  Maybe 
it  would  be  better  in  another  town.  It  certainly  can't  be 
worse.  "What  is  the  use  of  it  all  anyway?  Why  help 
the  rural  community  if  it  doesn't  want  to  be  helped? 
Why  not  go  back  to  the  city?  There  are  vacancies  there 
— there  are  vacancies  almost  anywhere  for  a  good  nurse 
in  these  days  of  increasing  demand  for  nurses.  Out  of  her 
loneliness,  out  of  her  realization  of  failure,  out  of  her 
burning  indignation  at  the  misinterpretation  through  which 
she  has  suffered,  comes  a  restlessness  and  a  wander-lust 
and  she  goes  and  the  community  suffers. 

I  have  not  pointed  out  a  cure.  I  have  merely  pointed 
out  the  symptoms  and  a  few  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
those  symptoms  as  they  have  been  explained  to  me  by  scores 
of  nurses  who  know. 

There  are  exceptions?  Certainly  there  are  exceptions. 
Social  vision  is  not  confined  to  large  cities.  There  are  per- 
haps as  many  social  consciences  and  understanding  souls 
per  thousand  of  population  in  Buncomb  County  as  in  New 
York  or  Chicago;  but  the  percentage  is  low  at  best.  But 
there  are  communities  where  the  nurse  and  the  people  have 
come  together  with  mutual  sympathy  of  purpose  and  with 
mutual  understanding  and,  there,  as  I  see  it,  is  being  done 
the  most  worth-while  public  health  work  the  nation  knows 
today.  GEORGE  THOMAS  PALMER,  M.D. 


The  Health  White  House  of 
East  Harlem 

AFTER  two  years  the  East  Harlem  Health  Center  and 
the  many  interested  observers  of  its  progress  proclaimed 
proudly  "It  Works!"  The  Department  of  Health  of  New 
York  city  and  twenty-two  private  health  agencies  had  found 
it  both  profitable  and  pleasant  to  join  forces  under  the  roof 
and  dovetail  their  respective  programs  for  the  better  health 
of  the  110,000  people  of  East  Harlem.  With  the  completion 
of  the  third  year  of  the  demonstration  period  of  East  Har- 
lem, the  Health  White  House  is  a  going  concern;  and  it 
not  only  works,  but  it  pays  dividends.  The  how  and  the 
why  of  the  founding  of  this  health  center  under  the  aegis 
of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  are  familiar  stories  to  Survey  readers.  (See  the  issue 
of  December  15,  1923,  p.  323.)  This  bulletin  of  progress 
concentrates  on  the  dividends. 

Among  the  greatest  of  these  has  been  the  accumulation  and 
concentration  of  exact  data  on  the  neighborhood.  Finding 
out  what  resources  for  health  existed  naturally  called  atten- 
tion to  those  which  did  not  exist,  and  made  it  possible  to 
fill  in  the  gaps,  such  as  a  cardiac  clinic  or  a  mental  hygiene 
clinic  (six  new  clinics  in  all  and  an  information  bureau 
and  a  vacation  clearing  bureau  and  the  like),  a  job  in  which 
two  or  more  of  the  cooperating  agencies  often  worked 
together.  Under  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the 
city  department  of  health  a  general  medical  clinic  was 
opened;  its  5,000  examinations  of  adults  and  children  last 
year  were  the  corner-stone  of  the  agencies'  programs. 

Finding  out  the  liabilities  of  various  areas  of  the  district 
in  terms  of  sickness  and  death  rates  made  it  possible  to  mass 
the  forces  of  the  center  at  the  points  where  they  were  most 
needed.  Finding  out  which  diseases  were  deadliest  for  the 
people  of  this  special  district  made  it  possible  to  concentrate 
upon  plans  to  combat  them.  The  fact  that  the  congested 
areas  had  an  accident  mortality  rate  of  167  per  100,000 
population  as  compared  with  45,  53  and  55  in  the  Jefferson 
Park  and  adjacent  areas,  and  74  for  the  city  as  a  whole, 
gave  the  welfare  associations  ammunition  for  a  campaign  for 
better  traffic  regulation,  which  they  have  obtained,  and  more 
play  space,  for  which  they  are  still  fighting. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  babies  at  the  northern  end  of 
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</o<    represents    thirty   clients    of   the    East    Harlem    Health 
Center.    Compare    the    representation    from    Area    tat,    izhtrt   *» 
health  or  social  agencies  had  ^sorted,  tcith  that  from  170,  equally 
distant,  but  educated  by  infant  iselfare  stations,  mothers'  classes, 
and  other  health  services 

the  district  had  little  health  supervision;  infant  death  rates 
were  especially  high  in  these  blocks,  with  pneumonia  and 
diarrhoeal  diseases  as  the  outstanding  causes.  The  Babies' 
Dairy  Association,  which  had  had  its  center  on  East  n6th 
Street  almost  opposite  the  Center,  saw  an  opportunity  for 
increased  sen- ice,  pulled  up  its  stakes  and  moved  up  where 
it  was  most  needed.  A  spot  map  of  clients  of  the  Center 
showed  that  the  number  who  will  seek  the  Center  decreases 
rapidly  beyond  a  radius  of  ten  blocks,  or  about  half  a  mile  ; 
which  it  was  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  settlements  and  other  social  agencies  by  com- 
paring the  much  larger  number  of  Health  Center  clients 
who  came  from  their  districts  with  the  few  from  areas 
equally  distant  but  with  no  advantages  of  neighborhood 
organization.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  on  the  preval- 
ence of  disease  in  relation  to  the  work  of  a  nursing  organiza- 
tion of  long  standing  in  the  district,  showed  that  the  areas  of 
highest  death  rates  were  those  from  which  they  drew  few- 
est of  their  cases.  The  result:  more  nurses  were  put  in  the 
field,  and  a  special  educational  campaign  was  started. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  age  groupings  of  the  residents 
of  East  Harlem,  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  numbers  in  each  sec- 
tion who  might  be  considered  as  potential  candidates  for 
baby,  pre-school  or  other  health  sen-ice,  and  the  results  of 


this  study,  prepared  in  graphic  form  with  maps  to  show  the 
principal  causes  of  death  in  these  same  districts  were  made 
available  to  the  cooperating  agencies  and  to  the  settlements, 
churches,  schools  and  other  organizations  which  asked  for 
advice  in  the  most  effective  application  of  health  problems. 
The  information  for  studies  on  this  scale,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  in  usable  form  could  hardly  have  been  undertaken 
by  any  one  organization  alone:  by  cooperative  effort  it  was 
entirely  feasible,  and  invaluable  to  all  concerned. 

From  these  dividends  in  knowledge,  which  mean  better 
directed  organization,  even  the  short  space  of  three  years  has 
brought  indisputable  results  in  life  saving.  In  the  case  of 
tuberculosis,  for  example,  54  per  cent  of  the  known  cases  are 
now  under  treatment,  as  compared  to  the  39  per  cent  under 
medical  care  in  1921  and  there  were  97  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis in  1923  as  compared  to  158  annually  for  the  five 
years  preceding  the  Demonstration.  Of  course,  the  Health 
Center  does  not  pretend  to  claim  all  the  credit  for  gains  such 
as  these;  the  downward  tendency  appears  of  other  parts  of 
the  city  and  the  country.  But  whereas  the  five  years  before 
the  demonstration  showed  that  East  Harlem  was  gaining 
more  slowly  than  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  in  certain  respects, 
such  as  infant  mortality,  was  slipping  backward  while  the 
rest  of  the  city  went  ahead,  during  the  demonstration  years 
it  has  done  better  than  the  average  for  New  York ;  from 
1921  through  1925  its  general  death  rate  declined  by  23  per 
cent,  according  to  a  study  contributed  by  Godias  J.  Drolet 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  while  New  York 
as  a  whole  showed  a  gain  of  only  20  per  cent. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  again  on  the 
face  of  the  record  which  shows  a  total  of  visits  of  nurses  to 
homes  and  of  patients  to  clinics  from  101,194  in  1921  to 
171.730  in  1923;  and  of  other  health  contacts  through  the 
educational  program,  lectures,  classes,  exhibits,  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  reaching  193,055  for  the  three  years.  If  the 
work  had  been  evenly  distributed  over  the  district,  as  of 
course  it  was  not,  each  resident  of  East  Harlem  would  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  Health  Center  once  during  the  past 
year,  and  two  thirds  of  them  a  second  time. 

Insofar  as  it  can  be  estimated  the  health  services  in  East 
Harlem  have  been  increased  by  more  than  100  per  cent 
during  the  course  of  the  demonstration ;  while  the  cost,  com- 
puted from  the  budgets  of  the  health  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions with  the  addition  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Red 
Cross,  has  increased  34  per  cent  including  the  cost  of  the 
special  East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration. 
During  1923  the  health  and  welfare  budget  of  the  com- 
munity was  about  $300,000. 

A  third  of  that  amount  went  in  welfare  and  relief  expend- 
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itures,  properly  part  of  adequate  care,  and  in  follow-up  and 
social  services  which  frequently  are  not  included  in  estimates 
of  health  expenditures.  For  the  health  services  proper,  the 
cost  as  $1.90  per  capita  divided:  local  services  of  Health  De- 
partment of  the  city  61  cents;  nursing  service,  82  cents; 
miscellaneous  health  service  21  cents;  and  the  health  center, 
26  cents.  With  the  end  of  the  three-year  demonstration  the 
Red  Cross  ceases  to  carry  the  overhead  of  the  building,  and 
the  agencies  pay  r*nt.  The  fourth  year's  budget,  therefore 
is  more  typical  tnan  those  of  preceding  years  of  the  cost  which 
a  district  organization  for  health  might  be  expected  to 
reach.  It  is: 

Administration  $11,556.00 

Operation  of  buildings  5,925.00 

Health   service   promotion  2,400.00 

Contingent  fund  1,000.00 


Total  $20,881.00 

As  East  Harlem  and  other  health  centers  gain  experience, 
the  report  comments,  the  item  of  administration  should  be- 
come less.  Probably  the  services  of  a  part-time  liaison  officer 
with  some  clerical  service  would  be  adequate  and  should  be 
considered  a  fixed  charge  against  district  health  organization. 
Whether  the  director  should  be  part  time  health  officer  of 
the  city  as  in  Boston,  or  as  in  East  Harlem  and  formerly 
in  New  Haven,  responsible  to  a  council  of  the  agencies,  must 
depend  upon  the  individual  local  conditions. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  savings  in  money  and  life 
which  have  been  made  through  this  adventure  in  neighborli- 
ness  is  the  proof  that  a  group  of  private  agencies  under  the 
leadership  of  the  city  department  of  health  can  work  to- 
gether without  friction  and  with  positive  gain  to  each  other. 
The  cafeteria  opened  at  the  Center  for  merr\bers  of  its  staffs ; 
the  house  council ;  a  cooperative  study  club  drawing  in 
members  of  the  various  groups  and  interested  neighbors  to 
hear  experts  discuss  phases  of  health  work  and  child  wel- 
fare in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  East  Harlem  in  a  course 
of  lectures  for  a  fixed  fee:  these  are  some  of  the  proofs 
of  the  pudding.  The  importance  of  the  interrelation  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  city  is  stressed  on  both  sides. 

The  health  center  idea  [says  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University  and  chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  the  time  East  Harlem 
was  planned]  is  primarily  directed  toward  the  end  of  obtain- 
ing local  coordination  of  effort  and  at  the  same  time  of  provid- 
ing an  effective  avenue  of  physical  educatiton.  The  closer  a 
health  center  can  be  to  the  health  officials,  the  more  successful 
it  is,  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  taken  over  completely,  the 
sooner  will  the  end  in  view  have  been  obtained. 

And  on  the  other  hand  Dr.  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  city, 
writes : 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  desires  to  testi- 
fy that  the  representatives  of  public  and  private  agencies  have 
not  only  gotten  along  well  together  (there  has  been  an  entire 
lack  of  friction  and  the  ,nost  cordial  cooperation),  but  have 
come  to  realize  infinitely  better  the  particular  problems  with 
which  each  agency  deals.  The  results  have  been  gratifying 
from  every  standpoint.  Not  only  have  existing  services  been 
strengthened  and  intensified,  but  hitherto  unmet  health  needs 
have  been  provided  for.  The  Department  of  Health  is  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  had  a  major  share  in  this  demonstration. 

The  group  of  agencies  thus  shepherded  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  includes,  besides  the  Red  Cross: 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association;  A.  I.  C.  P.;  Associa- 
tion for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children;  N.  Y.  Heart  Asso- 
ciation ;  Babies'  Dairy  Association ;  Catholic  Charities ; 


Charity  Organization  Society;  Committee  on  Dispensary 
Development;  East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demon- 
stration; Federation  Settlement;  Haarlem  House;  Harlem 
Council  of  Women;  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service; 
Jefferson  Clinic  Committee ;  Maternity  Center  Association ; 
New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Association;  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis Association ;  Occupation  Therapy  Society  of  N.  Y. ; 
State  Charities  Aid  Association ;  St.  Timothy  Community 
Center;  Union  Settlement;  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Practice  What  You  Preach 

BECAUSE  in  their  own  group  they  spied  round  shoulders, 
felt  the  ache  of  falling  arches,  discovered  the  roll  of  adi- 
pose tissue  which  interfered  with  the  natty  look  of  a  nurse's 
uniform  as  well  as  an  off-duty  street  suit,  the  public  health 
nurses  of  Wisconsin  assembled  for  a  week's  conference  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  gave  themselves  the  once  over. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  one  of  the  rural  county  nurses, 
Sophie  Paulus  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  who  realized  from  her 
own  experience  that  a  little  thought  and  time  plus  well 
adapted  exercises  may  prove  a  boon  to  the  public  health 
nurses  who  bump  around  many  miles  a  day  in  their  rattly 
cars,  come  home  too  weary  to  recreate  and  recuperate,  and 
gradually  but  surely  slump  in  appearance  and  ambition. 
The  plan  of  attack  worked  out  for  the  meeting  included  an 
unrelenting  survey  of  posture,  developing  chests,  strengthen- 
ing necks,  and  taking  the  too  sinuous  curves  out  of  backs; 
a  discussion  of  the  normal  relationship  of  weight  and  height ; 
diet — with  the  emphasis  on  practising  what  one  preaches  in 
both  the  doing  and  the  letting  alone ;  recreation,  such  as 
outdoor  picnics,  bowling,  hiking,  and  the  like,  possible  out- 
side the  long  working  day ;  and  exercises  to  remove  the  too 
ebullient  curves  of  some  anatomies,  or  to  add  fullness  and 
grace  to  others,  and  to  tighten  up  weak  ankles  and  bolster 
up  or  prevent  weak  arches. 

Half  a  dozen  sturdy  nurses  cheerfully  demonstrated  every 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Helen  Dennistoun  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Madison  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  from  picking  up  marbles  with  their  toes  to 
having  their  backs  chalked  for  curvature,  with  a  final  resume 
to  check  up  on  body  measurements.  As  the  audience 
streamed  out  after  the  session  such  encouraging  scraps  of 
conversation  floated  back  as  "Here's  where  I  do  the  dog 
stretch  every  day."  "And  I  say  I'm  going  to  buy  marbles 
before  I  leave  Madison."  "Tell  me,  where  did  Dr.  Dennis- 
toun get  those  shoes;  they  look  pretty  well  and  must  feel 
awfully  comfortable."  "Me  for  high  thinking  and  simple 
living  till  I  get  back  to  the  zone  of  the  perfect  thirty-six!" 

A  large  part  of  the  public  health  nurse's  work  is  educa- 
tional, and  the  Wisconsin  group  who  saw  the  informal  and 
cheerful  demonstration  conducted  by  Dr.  Dennistoun  were 
brought  to  realize  that  the  best  and  most  conveniently  carried 
poster  to  demonstrate  health  is  the  live  model,  and  that  of 
the  would-be  educator.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for 
self-improvement  evoked  by  the  program  that  the  committee 
has  been  asked  to  carry  over  and  to  repeat  and  enlarge  upon 
the  item  at  the  annual  institute  for  public  health  nurses 
called  next  year  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health. 

AlMEE  ZlLLMER 
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ON  WEDNESDAY  morning  just  about  the  time  that  the  busy 
wife   and   mother   finishes   the   breakfast  dishes,    and   the  bed- 
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making,  and  the  marketing,  and  the  dinner's  dessert,  and 
drops  down  for  a  few  moment's  rest  before  the  children  get 
home  from  school  for  lunch,  she  can,  if  she  wants  to,  tune  in 
on  the  radio  and  get  a  few  helpful  hints  on  the  management 
of  those  children.  The  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  for- 
merly the  Federation  for  Child  Study,  has  enlisted  the  radio 
in  its  educational  service,  and  broadcasts  talks  on  the  mental 
and  emotional  problems  of  childhood  from  WEAF  for  mo- 
thers who  take  parenthood  seriously  but  have  little  time  to 
attend  lectures  or  read  books. 

DR.  D.  A.  THOM,  well-known  to  Survey  readers  through 
k  in  founding  and  directing  the  habit  clinics  for  children 
in  Boston,  is  the  author  of  a  new  pamphlet  on  Child  Manage- 
ment just  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  as  Bureau  Publica- 
tion No.  143.  The  discussion  deals  with  habits,  the  parent, 
feeding,  jealousy,  fear,  anger,  sex  instruction  and  environment. 

WHEN    a    Llama 
Gets   Sore 

He  Spits 

He's  the  world's  best 
spitter 

but 

Who   n-ants   to    be  a 
Llama? 

Certainly  no  one 
who  meets  this  for- 
bidding example  on  the 
cover  of  the  anti- 
spitting  circular  re- 
cently issued  by  the 
mal  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

HELPS  for  the  School  Nurse  (publication  No.  17  in  Health 
Education)  brings  concrete  advice  with  charts,  photographs 
and  detailed  directions  from  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Recog- 
nition of  Health  as  an  Objective,  published  by  the  same  bureau 
(School  Health  Studies  No.  7)  reports  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  held  at  Boston  in  October,  1923,  entering  in  Dr. 
John  Sundwall's  discussions  of  physical  education  and  school 
health,  and  on  Dr.  Hugh  Grant  Rowell's  findings  among 
adolescents  in  industry.  Copies  are  obtainable  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office — ten  cents  for  the  former,  five 
for  the  latter.  From  the  Department  of  Health  of  Canada 
(Publication  No.  34)  comes  an  illustrated  brochure  on  the 
Planning  of  Small  Community  Hospitals,  treating  the  prelim- 
inary survey,  selection  of  sites,  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
hospital,  and,  in  detail,  methods  of  construction  and  equipment. 

A  SCOTCH  BACHELOR  of  twenty-five,  weighing  the 
advantages  of  married  life  as  against  those  of  single  blessed- 
ness, must  put  to  the  credit  of  the  former  the  expectation  of 
five  more  years  of  life,  according  to  an  analysis  recently  com- 
pleted of  the  life  tables  of  1921  for  that  country.  Married 
women  also  have  a  slight  advantage  (about  half  a  year)  in 
expectancy  of  life  as  compared  with  their  spinster  friends,  if 
the  risks  due  to  pregnancy  and  childbirth  are  ruled  out,  while 
widows  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  regards  mean  length 
of  life  in  comparison  with  wives  or  spinsters.  "The  statistics 
here  bear  out  what  one  would  naturally  expect  in  view  of  the 
economic  and  other  stresses  of  widowhood,"  declares  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  com- 
menting on  the  study.  As  regards  the  recommendation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  means  of  furthering  longevity,  conclusions  are  more 
cautious.  Dr.  J.  C.  Dunlop,  who  prepared  the  Scottish  study, 
points  out  that  the  shorter  life  of  the  bachelor  may  be  due  in 
part  to  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  since  there  probably  are 


some  whose  failure  to  marry  may  be  referred  directly  to  ill 
health  or  actual  disease. 

DRINK  MORE  MILK  campaigns  are  yielding  returns  in 
an  increased  consumption  of  milk  and  cream  per  capita,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  just  announced  by  the  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  average  for  the  country  is  now  estimated 
as  just  short  of  a  pint  a  day  a  person  in  the  cities,  and  about 
a  pint  and  a  half  a  day  per  person  on  farms.  The  estimates 
are  based  on  reports  from  Boards  of  Health  of  354  cities  with 
an  aggregrate  population  of  more  than  35,000,000  people. 
The  increase  of  considerably  more  than  a  million  quarts  in 
1924  over  1923  is  attributed  by  the  Department  to  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  milk,  delivery  in  sanitary  containers,  and 
a  general  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the 
value  of  milk  in  the  diet,  the  result  of  milk  campaigns  and 
advertising.  The  total  still  falls  short,  especially  in  the  cities, 
of  the  quart  a  day  for  a  child  and  the  minimum  of  a  pint  for 
an  adult  usually  advocated. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  class  for  diabetics  at  Grace  Hospital, 
Detroit,  is  to  be  financed  by  the  Community  Fund  of  that  city. 
Before  entering  the  class  the  patient  receives  the  insulin  treat- 
ment until  analyses  for  sugar  are  negative;  in  the  class  he 
receives  instruction  in  diet  and  health  habits.  A  dietetic  nurse 
on  full  time  supervises  patients  in  their  homes.  Ordinarily 
no  charge  is  made  for  treatment,  as,  according  to  the  Com- 
munity Fund  News,  "the  majority  of  those  admitted  are  per- 
sons of  advanced  years  who  have  spent  most  of  their  money 
for  months  or  years  of  treatment."  During  the  past  year  the 
class  has  been  financed  by  private  funds.  Its  weekly  meetings 
have  shown  attendances  ranging  from  18  to  30. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  study  classes,  and  other  interested 
groups  may  profit  by  a  series  of  six  papers  on  various  phases 
of  health  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  papers  discuss  briefly  the  health  of  the  pre-school 
child,  community  responsibility  for  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren, health  and  recreation,  teeth,  food  and  milk.  Each  is 
accompanied  by  a  bibliography,  a  list  of  questions  for  discus- 
sion, and  a  poster  to  be  hung  up  at  the  appropriate  meeting. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  HOSPITAL,  declares  a  new  leaflet 
of  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  of  New  York  city, 
cares  for  the  vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  patient.  In 
fact,  one  of  its  chief  aims  is  to  prevent  the  vertical  patient 
from  becoming  the  horizontal,  by  catching  and  treating  in- 
cipient disease  in  free  and  pay  clinics  before  bed  care  has  be- 
come necessary.  Between  1900  and  1923  the  ratio  of  out- 
patient visits  to  free  days'  care  of  bed  patients  was  doubled 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York. 
During  that  same  period  the  number  of  dispensaries  in  the 
country  increased  from  about  150  to  about  4,000. 


OL'T-PATIENT      DEPARTMENT 
(Free   and   pay    eliniet) 


IX-PATIEXT    DEPARTMENT 
(Wards    and    rooms) 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Unwanted— and  Delinquent  ? 


WHATEVER  approach  one  takes  to  the  study 
of    delinquency    one    is    led    into    the    family 
group.     All  studies  of  the   individual   delin- 
quent show  the   limitations  of  the  statistical 
method.     When   we   have    weighed,   measured,    diagnosed, 
and  analyzed  the  individual,  and  he  becomes  a  vivid  reality 
to  us,  physically  and  mentally,  we  see  how  barren  of  results 
it  all    is   unless   we   also   envisage   him   as   a   human  being 
responding  to  other  human  beings. 

Lombroso  sought  to  explain  the  offender  in  physiological 
and  anatomical  terms,  and  more  recently  those  who  rely 
solely  upon  tests  of  intelligence  have  labored  to  demonstrate 
a  causal  relationship  between  mental  capacity  and  conduct. 
All  these  materialistic  studies  fail  to  tell  us  why  an  individual 
becomes  an  offender.  Judge  Healy  was  the  first  investigator 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  emotional  factor.  Through 
his  studies  in  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  and  in  the  Judge 
Baker  Foundation  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  delinquent 
as  an  experiencing  human  being  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
variety  of  social  influences  became  apparent. 

The  delinquent  cannot  be  explained  wholly  in  physical 
or  mental  terms.  He  is  a  by-product  of  a  vast  number 
of  minute  social  responses.  A  feebleminded,  hunchbacked, 
syphilitic  boy  may  develop  useful  habits  of  work  and  harm- 
less habits  of  recreation  and  may  be  trained  to  respond 
to  certain  simple  social  demands.  An  alert,  healthy,  well- 
endowed  individual  may  develop  permanent  antisocial  atti- 
tudes and  reactions  and  may  take  to  burglary  or  predatory 
politics.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  original  endowment,  but 
of  the  interplay  of  emotion,  personality  and  social  ex- 
perience. 

The  individual  is  not  "self-made  so  much  as  he  is  group- 
made."  In  order  to  understand  the  behavior  of  any  hu- 
man being  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  he  has  experienced 
in  the  social  groups  that  touch  him  most  closely.  Edouard 
Lindeman  has  shown  that  the  most  important  thing  to  know 
about  an  individual  is  to  what  group  does  his  vital  interest 
cling;  in  which  of  the  groups — family,  school,  neighbor- 
hood, church,  club  or  gang — is  he  living  most  vigorously? 

For  the  young  child  the  family  group  should  be  the  most 
vital,  affording  him  the  most  comfort  and  security  and  the 
best  place  for  self-expression  and  fulfillment.  Unless  he 
can  obtain  in  his  home  those  legitimate  satisfactions  he  is 
driven  prematurely  to  the  streets,  or  if  he  is  a  solitary 
child  he  may  develop  outlets  such  as  excessive  day-dream- 
ing, timidity,  temper  tantrums,  lying,  stealing,  running 
away,  setting  fires  and  the  like.  So  often  we  hear  lack  of 
proper  parental  control  blamed  for  delinquency.  Parents 
are  advised  in  pulpit  and  press  to  use  the  rod,  be  more 
firm  in  discipline,  assert  their  authority.  How  tragic  is 
most  of  this  advice!  It  misses  the  central  point:  delin- 
quency in  young  children  is  a  symptom  of  deep  distress. 
To  use  blind  and  ignorant  force  against  the  offending  child 
is  to  display  adult  cruelty  and  stupidity  at  its  worst. 


The  fact  is  delinquent  children  are  very  often  unwanted 
children.  The  only  child,  pampered,  spoiled,  overin- 
dulged and  sheltered,  frequently  becomes  a  delinquent 
because  his  parents  are  too  engrossed  in  personal  ambition, 
careers  of  business,  invalidism  or  other  absorbing  occupa- 
tions to  be  really  interested  in  a  child.  They  give  him  his 
own  way,  not  because  they  love  him,  but  because  this 
course  is  the  quickest  road  to  their  own  goal  of  being  let 
alone.  The  idea  of  true  parenthood,  that  of  intense  desire 
for  the  wellbeing  of  the  child,  and  respect  for  his  growing 
personality,  has  never  occurred  to  them.  So  too  the  un- 
wanted child  in  the  large  family,  in  which  the  mother  can 
provide  nothing  of  motherhood  to  the  individual  save  its 
physical  aspect,  may  become  delinquent.  Particularly  is  it 
true  that  girls  go  wrong  in  such  families. 

Marion  Kemvorthy  in  a  brilliant  study  of  delinquent 
girls  has  shown  that  illicit  sex  relations  may  be  the  result 
of  maladjusted  family  life: 

For  example,  consider  a  girl  in  a  family  with  a  number  of 
other  sisters:  an  older  sister  may  throughout  this  individual's 
memory  have  received  more  attention,  more  thoughtful  care, 
more  opportunities  for  social  adulation,  more  attractive  clothes, 
and  more  recreational  outlets,  while  younger  sisters,  because 
they  serve  father  and  mother  as  outlets  for  instinctive  parental 
cravings,  may  be  objects  of  envy.  Soon  we  may  have  such 
a  girl  thinking  that  she  is  not  as  desirable  as  her  sisters.  She 
may  develop  a  "grudge  attitude"  and  feel  that  in  her  experience 
outside  the  home  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  the  things  which  the  home  fails  to  supply.  .  .  . 
It  is  just  such  cases  that  we  do  find,  at  times,  girls  entering 
into  lives  of  sex  promiscuity  in  a  definite  attempt  to  find  some 
means  of  compensation  for  the  imagined  unjust  situation  in 
the  home. 

Such  cases  appear  in  hundreds  before  the  city  Juvenile 
Courts.  Girls  of  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen,  the  mis- 
fits in  large  families,  the  eager,  young  adolescent  girls,  un- 
wanted and  unprovided  for  seek  transitory  comfort  in 
numerous  chance  "love  affairs."  Their  parents  have  no 
plans  for  them.  In  the  scheme  of  family  formation  they 
have  no  adequate  place.  Unwanted  children  are  always 
potential  delinquents.  Haphazard  methods  of  family  for- 
mation result  in  the  birth  of  unplanned-for,  unwelcome 
children  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the  stream  of  delin- 
quent boys  and  girls  who  pass  through  our  courts  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

In  the  individual  delinquent  who  commits  the  graver 
offenses  of  personal  assault,  serious  property  damage,  theft 
and  the  like,  one  often  finds  a  basic  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  authority,  and  a  profound  distrust  of  it.  The  family 
background  of  such  offenders  is  nearly  always  tense  with 
hatred  or  mutual  suspicion  or  fear.  The  parents  are  mal- 
adjusted. The  children  feel  inferior,  or  superfluous.  When 
they  are  old  enough  they  adopt  any  means  of  defense,  any 
way  of  "putting  themselves  across  in  the  community." 
Surely  the  modern  scientific  birth  control  movement  has 
something  to  say  to  these  unhappy  parents.  Doubtless  the 
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problem   is  more   complex,   but   it   is   evident   that  the   un- 
wanted child  is  at  the  root  of  many  broken  homes. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  birth  control  which  con- 
cerns the  Juvenile  Court;  the  widespread  dissemination 
of  dangerous,  or  worthless  "information."  Boys  and 
girls  today  do  not  lack  adult  "counsellors" — unscrupulous 
older  women,  drug  store  clerks,  quacks  of  all  sorts  fill  their 
minds  with  filth  and  recommend  measures  highly  in- 
jurious or  useless.  The  medical  profession  is  shouldering 
a  great  responsibility  if  it  allows  the  field  of  family  limita- 
tion to  be  occupied  by  professional  seducers  and  sellers  of 
patent  medicine.  Birth  control  clinics  under  reputable  med- 
ical leadership,  with  nurses  and  social  workers,  could  do 
a  great  deal  to  destroy  the  flow  of  obscene  and  poisonous 
literature  and  conversation  that  comes  from  the  "under- 
world." In  the  field  of  sex  education  there  are  probably 
more  fallacies  current  among  young  people  than  in  any 
other  department  of  public  health.  If  youth  is  to  gain 
wholesome  knowledge,  the  experts  must  themselves  take  the 
initiative  and  assume  aggressive  leadership  and  not  wait  until 
they  are  shoved,  or  led  into  the  movement  by  the  non-expert. 

No  part  of  the  birth  control  movement  is  of  greater 
importance  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  than  its 
emphasis  on  durable,  planned  marriages  and  thoughtful 
voluntary  parenthood.  The  concept  of  family  formation 
should  be  taught  boys  and  girls  in  early  childhood.  That 
children  come  because  they  are  desired,  that  children  must 
be  prepared  for,  tha*  they  require  adequate  space,  shelter, 
nurture,  love,  discipline,  education,  medical  attention,  relig- 
ious and  social  guidance,  that  as  Douglas  Thorn  says  "be- 
ing a  parent  is  the  biggest  job  on  earth" — this  enlarged 
view  of  family  life  should  reduce  delinquency  and  stop 
an  appalling  waste  of  childhood. 

There  is  no  panacea,  no  ready-made  program  for  the 
control  of  delinquency,  but  the  birth  control  movement, 
linked  with  an  adequate  sense  of  its  deeper  emotional  and 
social  values  is  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

MIRIAM  VAX  WATERS 


Drawn   by  Helen  B.    Phelp* 


Gasoline  Gypsies,  1925 

THE  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Denver  has  been  so  busy 
meeting  gasoline  gypsies  and  their  problems  that  it  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  follow-up  its  pioneer  report 
on  migrant  families  in  1923  with  a  similar  study  of  its 
1924  clients  of  the  road.  Its  records  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1925,  have  been  analyzed,  however,  by  Mrs.  Anna  G. 
Williams,  the  executive  secretary,  and  compared  with  the 
last  six  months  of  1923.  February  was  chosen  because  it  is 
the  shortest  month  of  the  year,  a  school  month  in  every  state 
in  the  union,  and  one  in  which  automobile  traffic  might  be 
expected  to  be  lighter  than  in  times  of  better  weather.  Des- 
pite these  factors  the  number  of  families  who  chugged  into 
Denver  in  more  or  less  dilapidated  machines  and  applied 
to  the  Family  Service  Bureau  for  aid.  was  just  the  same  (40) 
as  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1923 ;  they  represented 
219  individuals,  as  compared  with  177  in  the  earlier  period. 


There  were  the  Whites,  for  example,  who  admitted 
blithely  that  they  had  been  on  the  road  for  more  than  a  year. 
They  camped  outside  Denver  along  the  Platte  river,  and 
proceeded  to  sell  "Dandruff  Cure."  Their  permit  to  peddle 
was  issued  to  the  adult  members  of  the  family — but  Mrs. 
White  explained  calmly  that  she  and  her  husband  could  not 
bring  in  enough  by  peddling.  Hence  the  two  children  kept 
going  all  the  time,  with  framed-up  stories  of  a  tuberculous 
father,  a  mother  unable  to  work  and  no  food,  and  so  brought 
in  a  very  fair  income.  A  year  before  their  car  had  been 
smashed  up  in  Dallas,  Texas,  but  this  family  cooperation 
soon  served  to  get  them  another  in  very  good  condition. 
When  the  social  worker  suggested  that  the  children  (both 
under  14)  must  be  put  in  school  the  father  declared  that  he 
had  four  shotguns  all  loaded  for  just  such  an  emergency, 
and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  them  against  any 
officer  "who  defiled  the  sanctity  of  his  home." 

The  striking  aspect  in  the  increased  number  of  migrant 
clients  who  came  into  the  office  of  this  agency  was  the 
proportionately  greater  number  of  children — 126  children 
under  16  in  February,  1925,  as  compared  to  87  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1923.  Seventy-five  of  these  would  be  required 
by  law  to  attend  school  in  almost  any  state  in  the  union,  if 
they  stayed  long  enough  to  be  caught.  Fifty-one  were  too 
young  to  go  to  school,  yet  all  the  more  unfitted  for  the 
wandering  life  which  their  parents  had  chosen.  In  the  forty 
families  there  were  six  women  soon  to  be  confined. 

The  vocational  record  of  the  fathers  showed  a  prepon- 
derance of  unskilled  labor,  but  among  their  sixteen  varieties 
was  numbered  an  ex-marshal  of  his  home  town,  a  tree  sur- 
geon, a  druggist,  a  salesman,  a  pipe-fitter,  a  paper-hanger, 
an  auto  mechanic,  and  so  on. 

"As  near  as  we  can  tell,"  writes  Mrs.  Williams,  "only 
one  of  the  forty  families  showed  a  disposition  to  settle  down 
and  take  and  keep  a  permanent  job.  The  rest  of  the  adults 
either  wanted  to  keep  traveling  or  were  physically  or  men- 
tally unable  to  earn  their  living. 

"The  question  was  asked  recently,  "Well,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  these  folks  who  come  in  cars  and  those  who 
come  on  the  trains?'  The  folks  who  come  to  us  on  trains 
are  pretty  apt  to  stay  with  us  long  enough  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  try  them  out  to  see  if  they  are  going  to  become 
self-supporting  and  eventually  to  make  good  citizens.  The 
folks  who  come  in  autos  are  here  today,  and  if  they  can  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  enough  to  get  gas  and  food,  tomorrow  they 
are  gone." 

On   the  Trail  of  the 
Covered  Wagon 

JIM  WRIGHT  was  born  in  a  covered  wagon,  in  the  late 
eighteen  eighties.  Through  most  of  his  childhood  he 
perched  on  the  front  seat  beside  his  father,  or  watched  the 
lurching  dirty  gray  top  above  him  from  the  clutter  of  family 
goods  inside.  They  saw  the  country — and  as  civilization 
pushed  westward  behind  them  they  went  on  in  search  of 
better  prospects.  In  the  intervals  between  trips  Jim  got 
through  five  grades  in  school,  joined  the  Baptist  church, 
learned  to  use  a  saw  and  hammer,  and  became,  in  time,  a 
union  carpenter. 

But  the  story  of  the  Wright  family,  which  begins  like  a 
chronicle  of  pioneer  America,  runs  down  at  the  end  of  the 
trail,  where  it  crosses  the  highroad  of  modern  social  treat- 
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ment  in  the  fourteen-year-old  person  of  Jim's  son,  Tom. 
Tom  left  home  one  night  in  a  Texas  town  with  his  gun 
under  his  arm.  The  next  day  he  was  arrested  for  stealing 
an  automobile.  After  a  week  in  jail  he  was  probated  to  his 
father,  and  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  asked  the  Dal- 
las Child  Guidance  Clinic  to  study  him. 

Tom  sounds  much  like  the  healthy  run  of  fourteen-year- 
olds.  He  is  short,  stocky,  and  generally  pretty  husky  with  an 
I.  Q.  classified  as  "low  average."  He  has  worked  as  a  golf 
caddy  and  a  paper  boy.  He  likes  movies,  Wild  West  shows, 
baseball  and  automobiles,  and  he  wants  to  be  an  automobile 
mechanic.  He  makes  friends  easily,  but  does  not  confide  in 
the  family;  he  is  restless,  hard  to  control,  "nervous,"  impa- 
tient, stubborn  and  a  tease.  He  has  been  known  to  smoke, 
to  tell  lies  at  home,  and  to  run  away  from  school,  which  he 
does  not  like.  Probably  the  company  of  fourteen-year-olds 
who  could  be  cleared  against  charges  of  all  these  minor  sins 
is  very  slight  indeed ;  and  yet  at  fourteen  Tom  has  clashed 
with  the  law;  and  his  family  is  worried;  they  know  little 
of  his  thoughts  or  his  whereabouts,  and  dislike  and  mistrust 
his  chief  companion,  a  boy  of  his  own  age. 

Behind  its  records  of  physical  and  mental  and  social  in- 
vestigations the  Dallas  Clinic  saw  the  shadow  of  that 
covered  wagon.  In  the  second  generation  it  appeared  in  the 
less  attractive  guise  of  a  battered  Ford.  Jim  Wright  was 
a  good  workman,  who  could  count  pretty  surely  on  rinding 
work  when  he  had  to  in  a  new  country  where  carpenters 
would  be  needed.  So  when  the  present  prospect  got  a  trifle 
dulled,  and  distant  ones  looked  more  inviting,  they  moved 
on.  When  Tom  came  to  the  clinic  the  family  was  living 
in  a  shack  in  a  tourist  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Dallas.  The 
one  room  was  crowded  with  stove  and  cots  but  showed  an 
attempt  at  neatness  and  order. 

Put  in  the  somewhat  severe  terms  of  clinic  records  the 
psychiatrist's  explanation  of  Tom  reads  this  way: 

This  patient's  history  appears  to  present  a  striking  example 
of  gradual  development  of  unsocial  tendencies  through  the 
lack  of  a  stable  environment  and  the  parents'  ignorance  of 
child  problems.  Patient's  enuresis,  restlessness,  impatience  and 
stubbornness  seem  to  be  part  of  his  nervous  reaction  to  the 
continual  changes  of  his  environment.  His  imitation  of  his 
father's  nomadic  tendency  may  also  be  a  factor.  His  lack  of 
interest  in  school  and  truancy  are  probably  caused  by  the  fre- 
quent school  changes,  which  again  are  accounted  for  by  the 
family's  nomadic  existence.  With  nothing  attractive  or  stable 
in  the  home  or  school,  patient's  interest  was  soon  turned  to 
other  channels.  He  no  longer  found  a  confidante  in  the  family 
but  fell  in  with  bad  companions,  read  Wild  West  stories,  ran 
away  once  and  was  found  in  a  box  car,  and  finally  committed  a 
theft. 

What  will  they  do  about  it? 

Tom  is  to  come  to  the  clinic  at  weekly  intervals  for  a 
month,  during  which  an  effort  will  be  made  to  change  the 
"paranoid  attitude."  Physical  defects  will  be  remedied.  As 
he  so  dislikes  school,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  make  use  of 
his  mechanical  aptitude  through  training  in  a  mechanical 
trade.  He  will-  be  encouraged  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  Sunday  School.  If  possible,  work 
should  be  found  for  him  to  use  his  mechanical  ability. 

Equally  important  is  the  interview  to  be  arranged  with 
the  parents,  to  explain  to  them  what  is  wrong  with  the  boy, 
to  urge  them  to  move  from  the  present  neighborhood,  if  pos- 
sible to  a  house  wrhere  Tom  can  have  a  room  of  his  own,  and 
then  to  settle  down. 

"The  outlook  is  good  for  social  adjustment  in  all  spheres," 


the  record  concludes,  "if  we  can  control  the  wandering  ten- 
dencies of  the  family  and  the  irritable  attitude  of  the  pa- 
tient." 

But  what  will  become  of  Tom  if  they  crank  up  the  Ford 
and  move  on  tomorrow,  beyond  the  radius  of  that  under- 
standing judge  and  clinic? 


Mtt* 


What  Should  a  Family  Agency 
Do  About  It? 

WE  often  meet  the  criticism  that  social  work  helps  the 
least  fit  in  society  to  survive  and  to  breed  their  kind. 
Unfortunately,  the  records  of  family  welfare  agencies  some- 
times bear  out  the  truth  of  this  contention.  A  forceful 
example  in  point  is  cited  in  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge's 
recent  work,  Family  Welfare  Work  in  a  Metropolitan 
Community.  This  story  is  the  case  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
J.  who  developed  a  tumor  as  a  result  of  constant  use  of 
a  large  screw  driver  against  his  chest  in  his  work  in  a 
foundry.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work.  When  he 
applied  to  the  welfare  agency  for  assistance  on  February  5, 
1918,  he  had  been  ill  for  eleven  months  and  had  exhausted 
all  his  savings.  His  trouble  was  diagnosed  as  aneurysm 
of  the  aorta  and  his  condition  was  pronounced  incurable. 
The  doctor  examining  him  said  that  he  was  likely  to  drop 
dead  any  day. 

Mr.  J.  was  then  forty-one  years  old ;  his  wife  was  twenty- 
three.  They  had  two  little  girls  aged  three  and  one.  The 
father  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  because  previous 
to  1923  the  law  of  Illinois  made  provision  only  for  occu- 
pational accidents. 

On  December  12,  1918,  Mr.  J.'s  condition  was  again 
reported  hopeless.  During  the  next  few  months  he  felt 
well  enough  to  do  some  work  between  frequent  periods  of 
severe  illness.  Mrs.  J.  also  was  not  well,  with  the  diagnosis 
of  chronic  appendicitis.  In  November  1919,  the  father  was 
examined  again  and  the  doctor  declared  that  he  never  again 
would  be  able  to  work.  The  welfare  agency  aided  the 
family  during  this  period  with  the  help  of  a  number  of 
other  relief  agencies  whose  support  it  had  enlisted.  On 
December  30,  1919,  almost  fourteen  months  after  Mr.  J. 
had  been  pronounced  as  hopelessly  incurable,  a  baby  daughter 
was  born. 

In  March  and  in  July  1920,  the  same  verdict  as  to 
Mr.  J.'s  physical  condition  was  repeated  by  the  fourth  or 
fifth  doctor  who  examined  him.  But  in  March  1921,  two 
years  and  four  months  after  Mr.  J.  first  was  warned  that 
he  might  die  any  day,  a  baby  boy  was  born.  A  few  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  boy,  Mr.  J.  died,  leaving  his  wife 
and  four  children,  aged  five,  three,  one  and  a  few  days. 
In  due  time  the  family  received  an  allotment  from  the 
Widowed  Mothers'  Pension  to  provide  for  their  needs. 

Faced  by  a  prognosis  of  hopeless  illness  of  the  family's 
breadwinner,  was  the  agency  discharging  its  full  duty  by 
merely  paying  the  rent  and  supplying  food  and  medical  aid  ? 
Was  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  agency  to  discuss  with  the 
family  a  plan  to  limit  future  propagation,  since  they  already 
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were  a  charge  on  the  community,  apparently  for  many 
years  to  come?  In  their  own  interests,  if  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  society,  such  a  limitation  was  essential. 

Nowhere  in  the  record  of  the  case  is  there  any  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  family  with  two  very  young  children  and 
a  husband  likely  to  drop  dead  any  day  should  be  discour- 
aged from  adding  to  its  numbers.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
the  family  did  not  know  the  truth  as  to  Mr.  J.'s  condition, 
for  both  the  man  and  his  wife  were  fully  informed.  Neither 
can  it  be  argued  that  the  giving  of  contraceptive  informa- 
tion was  illegal.  Where  the  law  of  the  state  forbids  it, 
the  situation  of  this  family  might  constitute  an  emergency 
of  which  the  law  would  take  cognizance.  But  while  the 
federal  statutes  forbid  the  transmission  of  contraceptive  in- 
formation through  the  mails,  Illinois  statutes  make  no 
mention  of  contraception  in  any  way. 

Many  additional  illustrations  might  be  added  to  indicate 
that  a  problem  exists  to  which  the  community  as  well  as 
the  private  agency  must  give  attention.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  health  centers  and  clinics  are  being  established  to 
help  maintain  physical  and  mental  health.  Would  not  the 
social  worker  be  justified  in  considering  a  family  whose 
breadwinner  is  totally  disabled  or  unable  ever  to  support 
his  family  completely  as  one  who  should  be  referred  to  a 
clinic  to  receive  proper  contraceptive  information? 

The  writer  is  not  here  concerned  with  the  general  ques- 
tion of  birth  control.  That  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  im- 
portance in  which  there  enter  questions  of  national  security, 
religion  and  individual  opinion.  The  present  problem  nar- 
rows down  to  the  family  already  dependent  upon  private  or 
public  funds  for  its  existence.  Is  it  proper  social  policy 
to  maintain  a  hands-off  attitude  while  the  family  continues 
to  multiply  and  to  increase  the  burden  the  community  is 
bearing?  A  negative  attitude  under  such  conditions  may 
act  as  a  direct  incentive  to  propagation,  for  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  support  of  the  additional  members  of  the  family 
does  not  rest  with  the  parents.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  consequence  of  the  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1795  which  modified  the  poor  law  in  England  so  that  a 
specified  sum  for  even,'  child  in  the  family  was  to  be 
granted  to  those  receiving  outdoor  relief,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  wages  of  the  father  and  the  current  price 
of  bread.  This  put  a  premium  on  incontinence,  and  the 
size  of  pauper  families  greatly  increased. 

During  the  World  War  an  effort  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem was  made  in  England  by  the  Hereford  War  Pension 
Committee.  Havelock  Ellis  points  out  that  the  committee 
decided  not  to  issue  a  material  grant  for  children  born  dur- 
ing a  prolonged  period  of  treatment  allowance.  "Such  a 
measure,"  he  comments,  "of  course  fails  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation, for  it  is  obvious  that  when  born,  the  child  must  be 
cared  for."  But  it  shows  a  glimmering  recognition  of  the 
facts  and  people  capable  of  such  a  recognition  will  in  time 
come  to  see  that  the  right  way  of  meeting  the  situation  is 
not  to  neglect  the  children,  but  to  prevent  their  conception. 

BENJAMIN*  GLASSBERG 


ABOUT  A  THIRD  of  the  children  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a 
given  year  were  living  with  their  mothers  immediately  prior 
to  the  commitment;  in  the  case  of  the  private  childcaring 
agencies,  more  than  half  the  children  had  been  living  at  home 


with  the  mother.  In  a  section  on  preventing  child  dependency 
of  the  study  on  Child  Dependency  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
just  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  (Bureau  Publication  No. 
140)  Emma  O.  Lundberg  and  Mary  E.  Milburn  point  out 
that  financial  assistance,  in  some  such  form  as  a  mother's 
pension,  undoubtedly  could  have  prevented  the  breaking  up  of 
many  of  these  families.  Other  factors  which  might  aid  in 
keeping  the  home  together  and  preventing  the  children  from 
becoming  completely  dependent  on  public  or  private  agencies, 
are:  adequate  social  investigation,  by  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  or  the  Juvenile  Court,  with  the  aim  of  prevention 
of  child  dependency;  a  child  study  clinic,  to  aid  in  the  treat- 
ment of  maladjusted  children;  the  rehabilitation  of  families, 
with  a  larger  probation  staff  at  the  service  of  the  Juvenile 
Court;  a  better  coordination  of  the  work  of  public  and  priv- 
ate agencies,  and  concerted  action  for  a  revision  of  the  child 
welfare  laws  governing  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Based  on  2,444   children   under      Based  on   612   children  in  pri- 
the  care  of  the  Board  of  Child-       vote      institutions      for      lohom 
Ten's    Guardians  report  <tcas  obtained 

CHICAGO  reports  gloomily  that  figures  for  1924  will  show 
an  increase  of  45  per  cent  in  juvenile  deliquency  over  1923. 
"There  is  an  apparent  restlessness,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  youth,  which  is  not  confined  to  this  community,"  de- 
clares Anton  J.  Cermack,  president  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Cook  County,  in  his  annual  message,  "and  there 
is  evidence  of  a  breaking  down  of  respect  for  law,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  and  the  adult."  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  New  York  protests,  however,  against  the  current  concep- 
tion that  delinquency  is  increasing  in  that  state,  offering  as 
evidence  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  reformatories  of 
the  state  has  decreased  constantly  from  1917  to  1925.  "It  is 
probable,"  declares  the  report,  "that  during  these  years  the 
improved  industrial  conditions,  the  work  of  probation  officers, 
the  Big  Brothers,  the  Big  Sisters,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  kindred 
organizations  have  been  the  influences  at  work  in  reducing 
the  number  of  admissions  to  reformatories."  A  similar  de- 
crease is  noted  in  the  number  of  dependent  children  under  care 
in  institutions,  in  boarding  homes  and  in  their  own  homes,  from 
66,431  to  63,192.  During  the  nine  years  from  1914  to  1923 
there  was  a  decrease  of  approximately  30  per  cent  in  the 
almshouse  population,  due  probably  to  improved  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  demand  for  workers  during  and  after  the  war, 
and  possibly  to  the  effects  of  prohibition.  In  1924,  however, 
industrial  conditions  were  not  so  favorable,  and  apparently  it 
was  more  difficult  for  the  aged  and  those  handicapped  phy- 
sically or  mentally  to  find  employment,  for  the  group  who 
sought  almshouse  care  again  registered  an  increase.  The 
budget  of  public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New 
York  state  is  approximately  $73,000,000,  of  which  more  than 
half  comes  from  private  sources. 

THERE  ARE  no  bank  presidents  in  the  list  of  graduates 
whose  occupations  are  reported  in  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
Home  for  Jewish  Orphans,  just  issued,  but  there  are  hope- 
ful samples  of  the  more  usual  run  of  humanity.  Of  the  231 
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boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Home,  152  are  in  com- 
mercial callings,  12  in  the  professions,  14  in  the  trades  and 
18  still  in  school.  Ten  others  are  musicians,  one  is  a  car 
conductor,  one  a  social  worker,  one  connected  with  the  Rep- 
arations Commission  and  3  are  hotel  stewards.  Five  are  in 
hospitals,  10  have  died  and  for  4  information  is  lacking.  Office 
work  leads  the  occupations  of  the  girls,  with  77  out  of  177 
listed  as  stenographers,  clerks,  office  managers  or  bookkeepers. 
Next  comes  matrimony,  with  70.  There  are  five  milliners  and 
three  saleswomen,  and  one  each  of  housekeeper,  nurse,  dress- 
maker, stage  and  schoolteacher.  Five  are  still  in  school,  5 
have  died  and  5  are  in  hospitals ;  for  2  there  is  no  report. 
So  far  as  is  known  none  of  the  graduates  has  applied  to  the 
Jewish  Charities  for  aid,  and  none  of  them  is  in  a  penal  or 
correctional  institution. 

DURING  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Mothers' 
Aid  Law  (August  15,  1923,  to  August  15,  1924)  North 
Carolina  extended  pensions  to  206  mothers,  with  794  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age,  exactly  1,000  persons  in  all.  Be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  the  venture,  the  state  director  visited 
personally  each  of  the  mothers  reported  eligible  by  the  county 

superintendents  of  wel- 
fare; the  biennial 
report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare 
gives  a  glimpse  of 
some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  in  a  casual 
statement  that  "often 
it  has  been  necessary 
to  walk  from  one  to 
fifteen  miles  in  some 
of  the  mountain  coun- 
ties." An  analysis  of 
the  first  year'  s  work 
published  in  the  re- 
port indicates  that 
North  Carolina's 
problem  with  mothers' 
aid  is  largely  rural. 

The  average  age  of  the  women  helped  was  just  over  35;  on 
an  average  they  had  3.9  children  under  fourteen,  though  the 
range  was  from  one  to  eight,  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  them 
had  a  child  born  after  the  death,  disablement  or  desertion  of  the 
father;  most  of  them  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  husbands  were  still  living  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases 
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aided.  Even  with  the  state  grants  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
mothers  continued  to  do  some  work  aside  from  their  house- 
keeping. The  report  notes  that  the  farming  reported  by  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  women  must  be  considered  to  mean  no  less 
than  a  man's  work — plowing  the  land,  working  the  crops  and 
gathering  the  harvest. 

THE  CLOSING  DAYS  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
wound  up  a  number  of  important  measures.  The  General 


Relief  Act  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  (See  The  Survey, 
April  15,  1925,  A  Tangle  of  Good  Intent)  passed  the  House 
on  April  15;  it  already  had  passed  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission was  not  continued.  The  "Baby  Farm"  Act  of  the 
Children's  Commission  has  been  signed  by  the  governor.  An- 
other bill  passed  by  both  houses  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Welfare  to  organize  an  orthopedic  unit,  backed  by  the 
Rotary  Clubs.  An  item  of  $38,000  for  this  purpose  is  car- 
ried in  the  general  appropriation  bill;  while  a  like  amount  is 
appropriated  for  a  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  created  as 
a  departmental  administrative  board  within  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  The  Phipps-Sterling  resolution  to  amend  the  state 
constitution  to  permit  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  con- 
struction of  much  needed  state  institutions  passed  the  House 
unanimously  and  the  Senate  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 
This  measure  must  pass  the  1927  session  of  the  Assembly  be- 
fore it  can  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  Two 
important  measures  on  old  age  assistance  have  received  favor- 
able action  in  both  houses;  one  authorizes  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  further  study  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  the  other  is  a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  to  permit  funds  to  be  appropriated 
for  old  age  pensions,  doing  away  with  the  legal  objections 
raised  to  the  earlier  legislation  in  this  field  in  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SURVEY  is  especially  happy  to  report  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Commission,  under  Charles  Edwin  Fox  as  chair- 
man and  Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff  as  executive  secretary, 
has  been  continued  for  two  years  with  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000.  The  tuberculosis  and  public  health  groups  secured 
the  passage  of  bills  to  permit  one  or  more  counties  to  establish 
tuberculosis  hospitals  and  to  organize  county  health  associa- 
tions. Another  important  measure  was  the  Muncy  Bill,  per- 
mitting the  transfer  of  women  offenders  from  the  county  prisons 
to  the  industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  in  Lycoming 
County.  An  item  which  brings  great  rejoicing  to  social  work- 
ers provides  $500,000  for  new  construction  at  Laurelton  State 
Village  for  Feebleminded  Women,  which  will  enable  the  Vil- 
lage to  increase  its  capacity  to  about  500  patients.  This  mea- 
sure was  in  the  major  legislative  program  of  the  Public  Chari- 
ties Association. 

"THE  MOST  important  step  in  this  field  in  a  generation," 
says  Homer  Folks  of  the  Webb-Esmond  illegitimacy  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  signed 
by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith.  "The  action  of  the  legislature 
in  thus  revising  crude,  obsolete  and  fragmentary  laws,  some 
of  which  have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  150  years,  will 
be  very  widely  commended  throughout  the  state,  and  this  pro- 
gressive action  taken  by  New  York  state  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  useful  effect  in  other  states."  Under  the  new  act  the 
support  and  education  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  will 
be  dealt  with  under  the  domestic  relations  law,  not  the  poor 
law.  The  mother  of  such  a  child  gains  a  right  to  come 
directly  to  the  court  to  ask  for  an  enquiry  into  her  child's 
paternity.  Hitherto  she  could  do  so  only  through  an  ad- 
ministrative official,  and  only  if  it  appeared  that  the  child 
was  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  The  new  law  also 
gives  her  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court  in  proceedings 
to  establish  paternity,  a  right  previously  held  only  by  the  man, 
and  it  provides  that  no  final  settlement  which  will  release  the 
father  from  all  future  obligation  to  support  and  educate  the 
child  can  be  made  without  the  approval  of  a  court.  Here- 
tofore some  1,200  officials  have  been  empowered  to  make 
final  settlements  of  this  kind  for  any  amount  they  might  deem 
proper,  sometimes  as  little  as  $50,  and  no  later  action  against 
the  father  was  possible.  Aside  from  obvious  gains  in  har- 
monizing legal  and  administrative  conflicts,  and  affording  a 
greater  protection  to  both  mother  and  child,  the  new  bill  is 
expected  to  increase  the  protection  of  taxpayers  against  the 
burden  of  supporting  illegitimate  children.  It  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  social  agencies,  throughout  the  state. 


COMMUNITIES 


When  Churches  Join  Hands  for  Social  Work 


r^ 

usefully    in 

^^__^  work?  Specifically, 
can  it  serve  as  an  ally  of  a 
council  of  social  agencies  in  in- 


AN    a    council    of      This  is  the  third  and  final  article  in  an  the  atmosphere  which  could  best 

churches   participate     informal  series  which  attempts  to  define  be  secured   by  the   addition    of 

social      broafJly  t/ie  place  Of  a  Protestant  church  hundreds  of  workers  for  a  quick 

council    in    the    social    work    of    a    rea-  residence  clean-up. 
sonably  self-conscious  community.     Mr. 


Twenty-six 

men    met    at    breakfast.     They 
were   men   recommended   bv   the 


tics   in    in-       c        J  t    Tir  •    L  •*  i  t     t    j  were    men    recommenaea    c\     me 

tegrating  community  efforts   for     Sanderson    of   Wichita    a    church   feder-     coundl    of    ^^    ^    ^ 
social  betterment?  ation  secretary,  opened  the  discussion  in    plan  was  worked  out  whh  the 

Yes— in   ways  like   these:  I  he  Survey,  January  15,  1925;  Mr.  Borst     advicc  Of  thc  council  secretary. 

It  can  actually  create  the  of  the  Indianapolis  Community  Chest  These  twenty-six  men  scattered 
council  of  social  agencies.  In  contributed  a  social  worker's  point  of  to  as  many  churches.  They 
1920  Diffendorfer's  little  book  view  in  March  15,  1925;  and  Mr.  Sand-  talked  to  Sunday  School  groups, 
on  The  Church  and  The  Com-  erson  here  offers  a  sheaf  of  facts  from  the  morning  congregations,  and 
munity  appeared.  In  it  was  the  niany  c[t{es  to  illuminate  the  definition.  to  individuals.  As  a  result  it 

statement,  "If  a  council  of  social  took  from  two  to  six  people  six 

does     not     exist,     the  hours  during  the  afternoon  and 

evening  of  that  Sunday  absorbing  the  additional  personnel 
secured  by  this  emergency  call.  Incidentally  it  was  the 
secretary  of  the  council  of  churches  who  managed  the  busi- 


agencies  does  not  exist, 
churches  should  inspire  and  guide  its  organization."  One 
church  federation  secretary  took  this  counsel  literally.  A- 
a  result  the  social  agencies  in  that  city  were  called  together 


and   a  council  was  formed.    For  a  year  it  was  merely  an      ness  of  absorbing  them.     Each  of  the  more  than  three  hun- 


activity  of  the  church  federation,  then  it  colonized,  added 
the  community  chest  feature  and  today  has  raised  its  third 
annual  budget,  amounting  to  approximately  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  this  case  the  church  federation  liter- 
ally created  the  force  with  which  it  could  ally  itself  in  the 
field  of  social  betterment. 

In  Chicago  the  Church  Federation  is  a  dues-paying  mem- 


dred  (net)  new  workers  was  carded,  alphabetized,  assigned 
and  notified  by  mail;  and  at  noon  on  Monday  every  one 
of  the  new  workers,  whether  he  had  his  Monday  mail  or 
not,  found  out  exactly  where  he  was  to  work.  One  of  the 
chief  social  functions  of  a  council  of  churches,  in  other 
words,  is  to  know  the  field. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Church  Federation  maintains  an  e\- 


ber   of   the    Council    of    Social   Agencies.      A   joint   service      tensive  social  service  work  which  is  financed  by  the  Corn- 


bureau  for  the  placement  of  Protestant  children  in  in- 
stitutions was  developed  by  the  Church  Federation  in  re- 
sponse to  an  obvious  need.  It  has  been  placed  under  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  permanent  operation.  The 
Federation  Commission  on  Public  Institutions  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  the  matter 
of  adequate  clothing  for  old  people  in  the  Cook  County 
infimary.  The  Federation  Commission  on  Social  and  Civic 
Relations  discussed  the  question  of  additional  probation 
officers  for  the  Boys'  Court,  referring  it  finally  to  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  has  appointed  a  special 


munity  Chest.  The  Chest  even  pays  a  portion  of  the 
executive's  salary  together  with  part  of  the  rent,  light,  heat, 
supplies,  publicity,  and  printing  costs  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches.  In  addition  the  Chest  provides  the  full  salaries 
of  four  staff  members  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  social 
service.  Besides  a  social  service  secretary,  the  Federation 
employs  a  clergyman  as  a  hospital  visitor,  juvenile  court 
representatives  among  both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  ministerial 
worker  among  colored  boys.  The  court  representatives  have 
offices  at  the  Court  House,  but  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  central  office  of  the  Federation.  Children  of  the 


committee,    as    chairman    of    which    the    chairman    of    the      Juvenile  Court  are  released  on  probation  to  these  represen- 


Church  Federation   Commission  has  been  named. 

In  these  few  instances  in  one  city  several  important  and 
basic  principles  are  emphasized.  First,  it  is  efficient  to 
refer  items  for  action  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  church 
body  to  the  social  work  council.  Second,  there  may  be 


an  interlocking  personnel  in  which  individuals  receive  their      Chest. 


tatives  who  are  responsible  for  these  children  until  Big 
Brothers  or  Big  Sisters  have  been  found  for  them.  In  addi- 
tion the  women's  department  the  Federation  of  Churches 
maintains  a  Big  Sister's  Club  and  conducts  a  home  for  de- 
linquent girls  which  is  not  financed  by  the  Community 


spiritual   urge    from    the    church   connection,    and    function 
socially  through  technical  non-church  agencies. 

A  council   of  churches  can  give  the  social   agencies   the 
facts  concerning  the  churches — what  pastors  will  do  what, 


This  situation  raises  two  questions:  I.  Is  it  desirable 
that  federations  of  Protestant  churches  should  be  in  part 
supported  by  community  chests?  (Closely  related  with  this 
is  the  query,  On  what  ground  is  it  fair  to  support  the 


and  why;    what  laymen   may  be   depended   on,   and   why;      general  secretary  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  a  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  out 


what  women  are  the  key  to  what  organizations  and  how. 
It  can  mobilize  the  churches,  or  suggest  the  means  of 
mobilization,  if  anybody  can.  A  community  chest  needed 


of  chest  funds,  but  exclude  from  such  participation  the  exec- 
utive of  a  council  of  churches?)  2.  Is  it  desirable  for 
councils  of  churches  to  undertake  social  service  tasks  which 
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could  be  developed  under  secular  auspices?  ("Modern 
institutions  grow  by  loss  of  function,  and  not  by  the  in- 
crease of  function.") 

.  LOUIS  has  set  the  pace  for  all  Protestantism  in 
appointing  George  B.  Mangold  as  social  service  sec- 
retary of  its  Church  Federation.  Mr.  Mangold  has  out- 
lined his  general  plan  in  a  little  folder  on  The  Enlarged 
Program  of  the  Church  Federation  for  Community  Service. 
He  feels  that  as  Catholics  and  Jews  have  instituted  power- 
ful progress  in  social  education  and  service,  Protestant 
churches  must  do  likewise  if  confidence  in  Protestantism 
is  not  seriously  to  wane.  He  proposes  that  church  groups 
throughout  the  city  endeavor  to  discover  the  social  needs 
of  St.  Louis,  to  accept  appropriate  civic  responsibility,  to 
promote  public  morals,  to  enlist  individual  volunteer  service, 
to  organize  observation  tours,  to  promote  wholesale  legis- 
lation and  to  serve  the  existing  social  agencies.  Here  as 
in  Chicago  the  established  social  work  organizations  are 
recognized  as  basic.  Mr.  Mangold  also  suggests  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  church  groups  consisting  of  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  St.  Louis  Church  Survey,  and  ad- 
dresses on  moral  and  social  problems.  If  such  topics  as 
commercial  amusement,  public  recreation,  social  hygiene, 
juvenile  delinquency,  divorce  and  the  courts,  the  immigrant, 
public  institutions,  housing  and  morals,  the  courts  and 
justice,  civic  responsibility,  the  obligations  of  suffrage,  prin- 
ciples of  giving  relief,  homeless  men  and  women,  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  protection  of  girls  and  young 
women,  hospital  service,  and  the  good  neighbor  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  sorts  of  church  groups  in 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  Mangold  will  have  richly  justified  his  elec- 
tion to  his  important  office.  With  his  contacts  in  the  field 
of  technical  training  for  social  work,  he  will  be  able  to 
link  up  the  spiritual  dynamic  of  the  church  life  through 
a  proper  vocational  guidance  into  a  technically  efficient  ex- 
pression of  Christian  brotherliness.  If  St.  Louis  can  put 
its  proposed  commission  of  twenty-five  men  at  work  on 
problems  of  this  sort,  it  ought  surely  to  be  able  to  show 
results  in  the  near  future. 

PITTSBURGH  reports  that  the  Morals' Court  "wouldn't 
last  three  months  if  it  were  not  for  the  Council  of 
Churches."  Protestant  agencies  are  represented  by  de- 
nominational workers,  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  city  boys'  worker 
and  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  women's  department 
of  the  Council  of  Churches  whose  office  is  somewhat  of  a 
clearing-house  for  the  denominational  agencies.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  was  one  of  the  bodies  helping  to  organize 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
council  executive  secretary  has  been  a  director  from  the 
beginning. 

In  Pittsburgh,  also,  an  extensive  case  work  program  has 
been  developed.  The  Methodists  sustain  two  women  case 
workers,  one  in  family  case  work  who  operates  only  in 
part  in  the  Morals'  Court,  and  another  in  girls'  work. 
Baptists,  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  have  either  secured 
each  a  community  case  worker  to  handle  Morals'  Court 
cases  along  with  others,  or  are  planning  to  do  so.  The 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  has  been  teaching 
classes  in  case  work  in  Christian  service  for  three  }  ears. 
A  training  class  of  teachers  for  classes  in  Introduction  to 
Case  Work  in  Christian  Service,  followed  by  study  classes 
under  these  teachers  in  the  local  societies  throughout  the 


county,  constitutes  the  evangelistic  program  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  for  the  year. 

Is  case  work  a  social  matter  exclusively,  or  can  the  same 
technique  be  applied  in  the  field  of  religion?  Whether 
individual  churches  should  employ  trained  case  workers  as 
parish  visitors  is  an  open  question.  If  it  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  then  such  workers  might  well  be  in  effect 
members  of  the  case  work  staff  of  the  community  family 
work  agency.  The  churches  should  welcome  this  arrange- 
ment, and  through  it  family  work  in  the  city  would  be  in- 
creased considerably  in  its  efficiency  with  tremendous  de- 
centralization of  financial  burden.  If  religious  values  and 
sanctions  can  be  used  to  supplement  social  technique,  such 
an  arrangement  ought  to  prove  effective.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  whether  the  answer  is  affirmative  or  negative,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  church  with  reference  to  social 
work  is  to  get  over  to  its  membership  a  more  or  less  scien- 
tific attitude  toward  case  work.  With  this  may  naturally 
develop  under  careful  guidance  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  friendly  visiting. 

Probably  individual  church  members  will  be  taught  how 
to  understand  the  vast  scope  of  social  work  most  effectively 
through  some  such  channel  as  that  of  friendly  visiting. 
Many  a  woman  who  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  write  the 
results  of  a  first  interview,  who  may  have  to  break  off 
abruptly  her  first  visit  to  a  squalid  home  for  the  purpose 
of  literally  getting  some  fresh  air  into  her  lungs,  will  find 
at  the  end  of  five  years  of  visitation  that  she  understands 
rather  intimately  the  problems  of  housing,  unemployment, 
sanitation,  education  and  many  other  matters  about  which 
she  may  appear  to  be  superficially  illiterate.  Such  .visitors 
will  largely  be  recruited  from  the  church,  but  will  be  super- 
vised by  the  social  agencies.  They  will  learn  the  spirit  and 
technique  of  social  work;  as  a  result  they  will  interpret 
to  the  entire  church  life  of  the  city  the  meaning  of  social 
effort. 

In  the  particular  field  of  work  in  county  jails  and  similar 
institutions  the  Federal  Council  has  endeavored  to  assist 
through  a  handbook  for  guidance  in  communities  under- 
taking personal  work  for  prisoners  in  local  jails.  The 
difficulties  of  this  whole  task  are  obvious  to  all  who 
have  approached  it  with  social  imagination.  The  limita- 
tions of  sincere  workers  in  jails,  not  to  speak  of  actual 
harm  which  may  have  been  done,  can  be  offset  by  the 
lethargy  on  the  part  of  most  comfortable  Christians  to 
whom  it  never  occurs  that  they  should  ever  take  literally 
the  command  to  minister  to  those  who  are  sick  and  in 
prison.  How  to  organize  service  in  institutions  either  on  a 
professional  or  voluntary  basis,  or  both,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  facing  local  Councils  of  Churches. 

IN  return  the  relationship  between  religious  motive  and  so- 
cial work  can  be  interpreted  to  the  social  agencies  which 
tend  constantly  to  forget  the  fact  that  most  of  their  activi- 
ties have  sprung  out  of  idealism  first  kindled  in  social 
workers  in  the  very  church  which  they  so  often  neglect. 
Lindeman  says:  "Most  communities  have  sufficient  social 
machinery;  the  church  should  furnish  the  spiritual  forces 
to  give  both  motive  power  and  direction  to  the  machinery's 
operation  ....  What  the  social  machinery  of  our  day  needs 
is  spiritual  force  to  provide  motive  power."  The  council 
of  churches  ought  to  be  able  to  interpret  social  work  as  a 
real  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  second  only  to  the 
matter  of  personal  faith — and  faith  that  does  not  go  out 
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in  sympathy  and  constructive  effort  into  the  community  is 
pretty  poor  faith   for  a  time  like   this. 

In  December,  1924,  a  national  conference  was  held  on 
Organized  Women's  Work  in  Federations  and  Councils 
of  Churches.  Special  emphasis  was  put  upon  volunteer 
social  sen-ice  by  church  women.  Among  the  findings  were 
the  following: 

We  find  that  there  is  need  of  relating  the  activities  of  social 
and  welfare  agencies  to  the  organized  work  of  church  women. 

We  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  Christian  influence  being 
dominant  in  work  for  delinquent  girls  and  the  foreign-born 
neighbor,  in  particular. 

One  special  instance  will  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
this  influence.  The  elements  of  the  situation  were  a 
Mexican  population,  and  a  cooperative  Protestantism.  An 
experienced  foreign  missionary,  detained  at  home,  did  for 
and  with  the  churches  of  a  city  just  what  she  had  done  on 
a  distant  continent.  Social  agencies  hitherto  lukewarm 
or  incapable  in  dealing  with  the  aliens,  owing  to  a  language 
barrier,  welcomed  the  services  of  a  Spanish-speaking  worker 
who  proved  to  be  socially-minded,  and  helped  to  speed  up 
their  procedure.  Result:  the  Mexicans  are  as  well  cared 
for  as  any  element  in  the  city;  no  pauperizing  influences 
are  at  work;  rather  the  same  sort  of  self-respect-breeding 
service  that  is  given  in  the  most  socialized  mission  stations 
in  backward  lands. 

Many  a  tale  could  be  told  along  this  line:  salvaging  of 
semi-delinquent  youth,  education  of  retarded  children,  in- 
troduction of  socialized  recreation,  raising  of  the  cultural 
level,  friendly  visiting  in  the  homes — real  stuff,  all  of  it, 
not  the  less,  social  because  warmly  religious  in  motive. 
\Vhether  church  workers  and  churches  themselves  shall 
think  of  these  activities  as  church  activities  or  as  social 
work  activities  is  an  important  question,  but  relationships 
need  not  disturb  us  too  much  if  we  have  vigorous  and 
efficient  activity.  The  complexity  of  our  modern  urban 
life  is  so  great  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  council 
of  churches  may  well  be  that  of  an  interpretive  medium 
or  liaison  officer  between  organized  social  work  and  individ- 
ual church  groups.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  Protestantism,  there  is  after  all  a  subtle,  in- 
tangible, elusive  spirit  of  harmony  which  our  diversified 
Protest?.n';;m  can  offer  as  the  religious  basis  of  social 
On  that  basis,  I  repeat,  a  council  of  churches  can 
participate  usefully  in  social  work,  and  can  serve  as  an 
ally  in  the  task  of  integrating  community  efforts  for  social 
betterment.  Ross  W.  SANDERSON 


Coin'  Away? 

'TT7-HERE  y'  goin'  this  summer?" 


dunno.  Went  to  Pleasant  Corners  last  year, 
and  say,  the  eats  was  awful,  and  there  wasn't  a  thing  to 
do  but  hang  around  the  front  stoop  all  day.  Why,  y' 
couldn't  even  listen  to  the  radio.  And  the  ol'  tin  pan  . . ." 

Two  weeks,  or  three,  or  a  long  and  potentially  blissful 
month — a  summer  "vacation"  is  a  pretty  important  invest- 
ment when  it  represents  the  only  real  break  in  a  year  of 
subway-ridden  days  and  electric-lighted  nights.  And  it  is 
a  tragedy  when  the  investment  turns  out  badly  and  the  two 
weeks  prove  vacant  indeed. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  believes  in 
helping  people  to  play:  it  has  already  sponsored  an  author- 
itative manual  on  organized  camping  (Camping  Out,  edited 
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L&hcre  do  we  go  from  here? 

VACATION  DAYS! 


The  oover  of  tb*  Yamicnistt'  Guide 


by  L.  H.  Weir)  for  the  benefit  indirectly  of  the  growing 
number  of  city  young  people  who  take  to  the  honest-to- 
good  ness  woods  in  the  summer.  Nov.-  it  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  still  larger  number  who  cling  to  the  more  con- 
ventional hotel-and-boarding-house  holiday. 

A  vacation  service  bureau  for  the  use  of  the  employes 
of  New  York  business  houses  has  been  organized  under  its 
auspices  and  has  published,  in  bulky  loose-leaf  multi- 
graphed  form,  its  first  vacation  guide.  Its  primary  purpose 
is  to  obtain  and  make  available  reliable  information  re- 
garding good  vacation  places  in  the  territory  most  frequent- 
ed by  New  York  city  vacationists. 

Unlike  the  familiar  railroad  booklets,  the  survey  is  to 
cover  the  whole  of  New  England,  New  York.  New  Jersey 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  including  shore,  mountain  and 
country  resorts.  The  bureau's  representatives,  in  a  three 
months  period  last  summer  and  fall,  visited  over  six  hun- 
dred places  in  the  Adirondacks.  Catskills,  Pocono  Moun- 
tains, the  Jersey  shore,  the  La'ce  Hopatcong  section  of  New 
y.  Ulster,  Orange  and  Sullivan  Counties,  New  York 
state,  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  the  Delaware  River 
valley  and  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  south  of  Albany. 
Complete  data  was  obtained  on  five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  places. 

Not  only  the  personal  observations  of  those  making  the 
study  but  the  recommendations  of  townspeople  including 
postmasters,  librarians,  bankers,  school  heads,  town  officials, 
and  secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce  were  taken  into 
consideration.  Written  information  was  also  secured  from 
former  resort  guests  whose  names  were  furnished  as  refer- 
ences. 

The  findings  of  the  Bureau  have  been   pi  *  r  in 

The  Vacationist's  Guide,  which  gives  general  data  concern- 
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ing  resorts  and  answers  the  vacationists'  major  questions — 
how  long  does  it  take  to  get  there?  how  much?  what 
is  there  to  do?  The  data  includes,  for  each  hostelry  men- 
tioned, the  name  of  the  proprietor,  season  rates,  capacity, 
clientele  (which  is  frankly  stated),  location,  facilities, 
amusements  and  rates.  The  book  contains  a  map  show- 
ing all  towns  where  resorts  are  listed  and  also  zones  in- 
dicating the  lowest  and  the  highest  round  trip  transportation 
charges  from  New  York  city. 

The  guide  is  being  placed  gratis  with  business  concerns 
in  New  York  city,  who  are  making  it  available  to  their 
employes  in  rest-rooms  and  libraries  where  it  will  be  readily 
accessible.  Employes  make  all  their  vacation  arrangements 
directly  with  the  resort. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  financed  by  a  special 
contribution  for  a  two-year  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  self-supporting  through  under- 
writing by  employers  and  resorts.  The  service  will  be 
non-profit  making. 

The  future  plans  of  the  Bureau  include  assistance  to 
summer  hosts  and  hostesses  in  raising  their  standards  of 
service.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell  University,  the  Bureau  is  already 
distributing  literature  on  diet  and  nutrition  to  boarding 
houses  and  farms.  The  employment  of  trained  recreation 
directors  by  the  larger  hotels  will  also  be  encouraged. 

While  the  Bureau  is  an  experiment,  the  idea  has  won 
much  approval  from  employers  and  from  others  who  are 
familiar  with  the  needs  which  it  aims  to  meet.  The  round 
of  "croquet,  piano,  victrola,  radio,  dancing"  which  house 
after  house  advertises  as  its  amusement  facilities  may  seem 
insipid  to  the  kind  of  city  folk  who  tuck  the  New  York 
Walk  Book  under  their  arms  on  weekends  and  go  far  afield 
in  vacation,  but  it  is  a  useful  service  to  smooth  the  road 
between  the  office  desk  and  the  hammock  on  the  shady  lawn 
for  those  whose  circumstances  or  whose  tastes  lead  them 
no  further  in  search  of  rest  and  rebuilding.  And  diligent 
search  in  the  guide  will  discover  the  place  where  a  moun- 
tain pool  or  a  bit  of  surf  can  be  got  at  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  vacation  budget.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we 
shall  go  much  further  in  making  hearty  and  genuine  holi- 
days possible  for  wage-workers,  along  such  lines  as  those 
developed  in  England  by  the  Holiday  Fellowship,  Ltd., 
and  the  Cooperative  Holidays  Association. 

Volunteers  in  Dayton 

SOCIAL  agencies  under  pressure — flooded  by  new  calls. 
Case  workers  under  too  heavy  a  load.  No  more  money 
to  employ  new  workers.  This  was  the  situation  in  Dayton, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  setting  up  a  training  institute. 
The  other  reason  was  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  altruistic 
emotions  of  some  who  wondered  if  the  organization  of 
social  work  and  the  federation  of  Dayton's  social  agencies 
had  removed  the  need  of  personal  volunteer  service. 

An  eight  weeks'  course  with  sessions  meeting  weekly 
was  planned  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
C.  C.  North,  professor  of  sociology  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, was  secured  for  six  weeks  and  Edna  McChristie,  ref- 
eree of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Cincinnati,  gave  two  eve- 
nings. 

For  a  springtime  course,  running  through  April  and 
part  of  May,  it  was  thought  that  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  persons  would  justify  the  experiment.  Enroll' 
ment  blanks  were  printed  and  given  to  an  enrollment 


committee  for  distribution.  It  was  something  new,  and 
the  newspapers  were  glad  to  give  the  movement  wide  pub- 
licity. Before  the  course  started,  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
sons had  enrolled.  New  registrations  were  added  each  week 
until  the  course  was  half  over,  when  the  total  number 
enrolled  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The  response 
was  enthusiastic. 

Some  students  enrolled  simply  to  inform  themselves  on 
the  methods  and  problems  of  social  work,  others  with  the 
intention  of  giving  definite  time  as  volunteer  workers,  and 
still  others  already  on  the  job  came  for  the  stimulation 
which  they  received.  Three  principal  groups  were  repre- 
sented ;  staff  members,  who  may  or  may  not  have  had 
previous  definite  training  in  social  work,  workers  with 
agencies  outside,  but  touching  the  field  of  social  case  work, 
and  the  general  public  interested  through  the  churches  and 
service  clubs. 

The  registrants,  both  white  and  colored,  comprised  39 
workers,  representing  18  social  agencies;  32  others  who 
had  formerly  done  volunteer  work;  over  30  nurses,  includ- 
ing those  on  the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association ; 
teachers,  church  workers,  parent-teacher  associations  and 
other  service  clubs.  A  church  supplied  one  of  the  five  smal- 
ler discussion  groups.  A  majority  designated  the  type  or 
types  of  work  they  were  most  interested  in  doing,  as  follows: 

Work   with   needy   and   dependent   families  35 

Work   with   neglected    and   delinquent   boys  26 

Work    with    neglected    and    delinquent    girls  38 

Recreational  and  social  work  with  boys  25 

Recreational   and  social  work  with  girls  36 

Every  Tuesday  night  the  sessions  began  with  a  dinner 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  six.  The  lecturer  talked  and  answered 
questions  from  six-thirty  to  seven-thirty,  then  the  sessions 
divided  up  into  groups  for  further  discussion  led  by  local 
social  workers.  These  small  groups  provided  opportunity 
for  application  to  particular  situations  and  problems  of  the 
more  general  principles  given  in  the  preceding  hour,  as 
well  as  for  further  questions  and  answers.  Notebooks  were 
kept  by  the  students,  for  which  additional  multigraphed 
sheets  were  prepared  each  week  by  the  Community  Chest. 
These  multigraphed  notebook  pages  included  a  summary 
of  the  last  lecture,  a  list  of  books  along  the  same  line,  the 
summary  of  a  case  story  to  be  analyzed,  other  pertinent 
information,  and  announcements  for  the  following  week. 
The  Public  Library  cooperated  by  collecting  in  a  special 
section  all  its  books  on  social  work  and  offering  to  buy 
others  as  needed.  In  addition  to  the  Tuesday  evening 
sessions,  trips  were  planned  each  Friday  afternoon  to  the 
various  institutions  and  other  community  agencies. 

The  Community  Chest  paid  for  the  course.  No  fee 
whatever  was  charged  the  students,  the  only  cost  to  them 
being  the  amount  paid  for  the  dinner.  The  investment 
of  time  and  money  was  made  in  the  hope  of  realizing  larger 
interest  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, a  keener  insight  and  sympathy  between  related,  though 
different,  fields  of  work,  and  increased  effectiveness  among 
the  workers. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  course  will 
turn  out  trained  social  workers.  It  seems,  however,  a 
worthwhile  experiment  in  bringing  training  and  training 
school  methods  to  the  community  and  in  stimulating  the 
interest  of  men  and  women  capable  of  being  of  service  as 
volunteers.  Six  months  hence  it  should  be  possible  to  make 
some  appraisal  of  the  net  results. 

HELEN  M.  CURRIER 
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Adventures  in  Education 

IT  ISN'T  often  that  an  organization  formed  to  promote 
the  recreation  and  well-being  of  girls  captures  the  ima- 
gination of  the  community  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such 
a  way  that  young  men  begin  to  clamor  for  a  share  in  its 
activities.  But  Mary  Curran,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  section  of  the  National  League  of 
Girls'  Clubs,  writes  that  in  some  of  the  League's  Philadel- 
phia centers  "young  men  are  showing  great  interest  in  the 
program.  We  are  beginning  to  think  that 
our  work  should  be  extended  to  include 
them.  Our  name  must,  of  course,  be  changed 
before  this  work  can  even  be  attempted." 

So  when  the  local  units  of  the  League 
celebrated  the  new  phases  of  its  work  by 
giving  an  operetta  at  a  recent  dinner  meet- 
ing, a  broad  hint  was  dropped  to  the  effect 
that  the  League  of  Girls'  Clubs  might  soon 
become  the  League  of  Something  Else — 
less  restricted  as  to  gender. 

It  is  the  new  education  department  of 
the  League  which  has  caused  this  fresh  stir. 
Organized  in  the  early  '8o's  to  provide  non- 
sectarian  auspices  for  recreational  clubs  of 
working  women,  the  League  made  round- 
table  discussions  on  matters  of  economic 
and  social  concern  important  features  of 
its  biennial  conferences.  By  1922  it  was 
definitely  decided  to  undertake  a  program 
of  education  in  the  social  sciences  of  a  type 
comparable  to  that  offered  by  the  workers' 
education  movement  through  other  organi- 
zations. Since  then  it  has  become  more 
and  more  evident  that  education  is  the 
major  interest  of  the  League's  membership,  with  recreation 
an  important  adjunct.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  now  classes 
completing  their  third  year  of  consecutive  study,  and  the 
present  season  has  seen  organized  classes  in  psychology,  social 
psychology,  ethics,  oral  English  and  self-expression,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  forty  round  tables  discussing  such  subjects 
as  the  trend  of  political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  the  way 
to  universal  peace,  the  child  labor  amendment  and  race 
prejudice. 

The  League  plans  to  hold  a  summer  school  at  Millers' 
Place,  Long  Island,  from  August  9  to  September  5.  Workers 
•who  can  arrange  one,  two  or  four  week  vacations  will  be 


able  to  combine  play  with  study.  The  school  is  planned 
primarily  for  girls  who  have  been  studying  at  League  classes 
during  the  winter,  but  others  will  be  admitted  up  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  school.  Dr.  Alexander  Goldenweiser  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  Theresa  Wolfson, 
formerly  executive  of  the  Union  Health  Center,  are  among 
the  teachers. 

The  good  ship  Education,  in  the  Philadelphia  operetta, 
is  being  loaded  for  the  voyage  to  the  summer  school.  The 
captain  is  choosing  his  cargo  and  shipmates: 


What's  this — this  box?   A  crate  of  sifted  facts? 

Carry  it  on.     But  that — what's  that?  An  axe? 

Shiver  my  timbers!  No!  That  thing  can't  go — 

Off  with  it!    What  are  those  books?    Let  me  know 

Open  them  up  so  their  contents  will  show. 

Dates?  Lists  of  Kings?     An  old  text-book?  Oh,  No! 

Over  with  that.    But  Wells'  History?  So? 

"Mind  in  the  Making"?  Sure  they've  got  to  go! 

Now  blast  my  soul !   Whatever  have  you  there  ? 

That  spineless  creature  tied  to  desk  and  chair 

An  old-time  teacher?  Splash!  Down!  Push  him  in. 

Bring  on  those  colors  gay,  that  violin — 

We're  needing  all  the  beauty  we  can  find 

What's  in  that  chest?    Diplomas?    The  old  kind. 

Mere  scraps  of  paper  they!  Zounds!  No,  you  don't — 


Not  one  of  those  goes  on.  And  sure  we  won't 
Take  those  degrees,  for  if  you  please 
We'll  not  make  use  of  anything  like  these. 
What's  that?    A  table  round?   Quick  shove  it  in 
We've  got  to  have  it  to  sit  round  and  chin .... 
Now   those   queer  quiv'ring  things,   all  quakes 

and  shakes 

Hey.  put  me  wise !    What  can  it  be  that  makes 
Them  tremble  so?    The  Constitution?    Say 
Don't  tell  me  that  they  quake  like  that,  whene'er 
The  thing  is  mentioned.    Take  them  with  us? 

There 
Ain't  a  chance!     You  make  me  laugh.     Haw! 

Haw! 
The  jolly  ship  could  sink,  my  lads,  while  they 

discuss  the  law.    .    .    . 

With  decks  clear,  the  ship  sets  sail  for  the 
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lands   charted    on    the    intriguing   map    prepared   by    Mary 
Curran  for  the  dinner  and  reproduced  on  page  237. 

Bryan  who  hates  all  the  apes?    No,  indeed! 
Passengers  now!  Read  the  list  off  with  speed 
Overstreet,  Meiklejohn,  Wolman  and  Robinson 
All  men  of  progress,  yes.     Let  them  come  on. 
And  all  of  those  who  have  left  far  behind 
Sweetness  and  light,  for  they  are  our  kind. 

Heigh-ho,  we're  off.    We're  off  at  last 
Adventure's  flag  upon  our  mast. 

Or  as  Mary  Ely,  education  secretary  of  the  National 
League,  puts  it  in  her  more  restrained  prose :  "There  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  'free,  open  and  unafraid  consideration  of 
modern  issues'  in  League  classes.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the 
League  study  group  should  be  that  of  adventure." 

To  at  least  one  of  those  present  at  the  dinner  the  operetta 
and  the  drawings  which  accompanied  its  text  illustrated  "the 
way  in  which  educational  concepts  of  real  significance  can  be 
given  a  happy  introduction  and  a  real  sparkle  for  people  to 
whom  education  is  a  truly  voluntary  activity."  The  people 
concerned,  in  Philadelphia,  are  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
employed  in  stores,  offices  or  factories,,  about  equally  divided 
between  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  and  headed  by  one 
of  their  own  number,  Ada  Funcke,  as  president.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  group,  Miss  Curran  writes,  "is  absolutely 
representative  of  our  working  members." 


WITH  AMERICAN  DRAMA  turning  increasingly  to 
American  themes,  and  little  theaters  and  play  contests  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country,  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  announces  four  prizes,  of  $100,  $50,  $30  and 
$20,  offered  by  joint  contribution  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  New  York  Federation  of  County  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  G-L-F  Exchange,  for  plays  dealing  sympathetically  with 
some  phase  of  country  life.  A.  M.  Drummond,  professor 
of  public  speaking  in  Cornell  University,  will  be  chairman  of 
a  committee  which  will  judge  the  plays.  The  contest  is 
open  to  any  writer  in  this  country  or  Canada  who  has  not 
had  a  play  professionally  produced  or  published  in  book  form; 
it  closes  November  I,  1925.  Rules  and  suggestions  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Address  the  Department  of  Rural  Social 
Organization,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
And  in  University  City,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  where  the 
Garden  Theater,  an  open-air  theater  for  drama,  opera,  music 
and  the  dance,  is  being  constructed,  a  prize  of  $100  is  offered 
for  a  dedication  ode.  Manuscripts  must  be  submitted  before 
June  15;  they  must  be  anonymous,  accompanied  by  the  author's 
name  in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  there  is  no  limit  of  length  or 
form.  Further  information  is  available  from  the  office  of 
The  Garden  Theater,  1627  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  NEWTONS,  in  Massachusetts,  which  have  had  for 
some  years  a  flourishing  "central  council"  which  did  much  to 
coordinate  and  invigorate  social  work  without  attempting  joint 
finance,  are  now  collectively  considering  whether  a  community 
chest  should  be  organized.  By  comparison  with  the  cut-and- 
dried  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude  of  community  chest  proponents 
in  many  earlier  experiments,  Newton's  method  is  significant. 
The  council  set  up  a  community  chest  study  committee  com- 
posed thus:  for  chairman,  a  local  lawyer,  for  other  members; 
a  representative  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  a  broker, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Newton  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  wholesale 


merchant,  the  principal  of  a  girls'  school,  a  manufacturer  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Newton  Central  Council.  Even  so  rep- 
resentative a  committee  has  shown  no  disposition  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  its  own  judgment;  before  bringing  in  its  finding  it 
circulated  a  post-card  questionnaire  to  some  600  contributors 
throughout  the  city.  More  and  more  the  community  chest  is 
being  recognized  as  a  delicate  form  of  team-work  to  be  at- 
tempted only  after  the  community  has  had  ample  experience 
in  cooperation  and  only  when  all  the  elements  concerned  have 
come  to  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  hazarding  a  joint 
campaign. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  characterization  of  Canon  Barnett,  the 
founder  of  Toynbee  Hall,  London,  was  that  his  greatness  lay 
in  his  sense  of  direction  so  that  those  who  knew  him  well  felt 
that  they  could  steer  by  him  as  if  he  were  a  spiritual  instru- 
ment. As  a  memorial  to  Canon  Barnett  there  has  been  estab- 
lished, at  Oxford,  Barnett  House  to  provide  a  center  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  of  modern,  social  and  economic 
problems  both  urban  and  rural:  "by  providing  a  center  of 
information  for  students  interested  in  social  endeavor  as  to 
the  development  and  opportunities  of  work  at  settlements; 
studying  the  progress  and  scope  of  the  settlements  and  securing 
conferences  between  the  various  settlements  in  order  that  they 
may  exchange  knowledge  of  methods  and  experience  and  unite 
in  action  for  social  betterment;  public  lectures  at  which 
representatives  of  the  settlements  can  explain  the  different 
aspects  of  settlement  work  and  experience;  and  associating  the 
work  of  the  settlements  with  the  scheme  of  training  in  social 
work."  The  National  Federation  of  American  Settlements 
proposes  to  join  with  the  English  admirers  of  Canon  Barnett 
in  establishing,  at  Barnett  House,  a  research  fellowship  to  be 
known  as  the  Barnett  Fellowship.  It  will  be  held  by  an  Amer- 
ican man  or  woman  alternately  with  the  English  appointee 
for  periods  of  one  or  two  years  as  may  be  decided;  and  the 
American  appointments  will  be  made  through  the  executive 
committee  to  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements.  The  gift 
of  $120  constitutes  the  donor  a  Life  Associate  of  Barnett 
House.  All  friends  of  settlements  are  invited  to  cooperate  by 
sending  their  contributions  toward  this  fund  to  Jane  Addams, 
Hull  House,  Chicago. 
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The  Illogic  of  Educational  Progress 


DR.   HENRY  SMITH   PRITCHETT,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  has  just  published  his 
nineteenth  annual  confession  of  his  inability  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  world  that  has  to  do  with  schools  and  education. 
Dr.  Pritchett  is  one  of  our  leading  educational  "elder  states- 
men," and  like  most  of  our  statesmen,  elder  or  otherwise,  he 
finds  the  world  a  bit  too  much  for  him;  but  unlike  most 
statesmen,  educational  or  otherwise,  he  seems  not  afraid  to 
;o.    This  makes  his  annual  confessions  profitable  material 
for  stud}-.* 

All  elder  statesmen  have  admirable  plans  for  the  world, 
whether  in  politics,  industry,  religion  or  education.  Dif- 
fering in  details,  these  plans  largely  agree  in  principles. 
Dr.  Pritchett 's  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
general  type,  in  the  field  of  education.  His  discussion  of 
his  plans  and  the  reasons  for  their  present  rejection  and  his 
faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph  throws  the  whole  educational 
situation  into  illuminated  relief. 

Dr.  Pritchett's  program  for  "civilization  and  progress," 
though  not  set  forth  in  this  report  in  all  details,  may  be 
quite  clearly  read  between  the  lines.  He  holds  four  main 
propositions: 

?.tion  must  be  a  reasonable  arrangement  of 
the  world  and  human  relationships;  second,  progress  is  a 
logical  development  from  these  antecedent  reasonable  ar- 
rangements; third,  education  is  a  realization,  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,  of  this  fundamental  reasonableness  of  life  and 
the  world ;  and,  fourth,  this  true  type  of  education  can  be 
secured,  most  likely,  nowhere  but  in  properly  accredited 
schools — of  the  right  sort. 

Such  a  program  should  commend  itself  at  once  to  all 
logical  minds.  But  what  does  the  modern  world  think  of 
it?  Not  even-thing,  it  must  be  confessed.  Judging  by  his 
activities  and  attitudes,  the  modern  man  seems  to  hold  that 
this  reasonable  sort  of  world  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
What  does  that  mean:  does  lack  of  respect  for  a  "reason- 
able program  of  progress"  indicate  a  defect  in  the  modern 
man's  moral  nature?  Or  does 'it  imply  some  more  or  less 
serious  deficiency  in  the  program,  itself?  Which  is  to  be 
followed — the  program  of  reason,  or  the  "trend  of  the 
time 

If  our  elder  statesmen  were  thoroughly  convinced  as  to 
these  matters,  themselves,  they  would  be  able  to  convince 
many  more,  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  human  race 
does  want  something  it  can  believe  and  depend  upon.  But 
Dr.  Pritchett,  for  one,  has  too  many  doubts ;  he  wants  to 
believe  in  the  finality  of  his  reasonable  program,  and  he 
does  the  best  he  can  with  it;  but,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts, 
the  facts  of  life  are  frequently  too  much  for  him,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  struggle  with  the  currents  of  experience,  like 


the  rest  of  us.  We  shall  get  some  considerable  edification, 
therefore,  in  following  some  of  his  tortuous  windings  through 
these  swirling  rapids  of  the  times.  Let  us  consider  the  ways 
in  which  the  modern  world  seems  to  have  deviated  from  the 
true  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  reasonable  program  already 
given. 

CIVILIZATION  is  a  reasonable  arrangement  of  life 
and  the  world,  Dr.  Pritchett  suggests.  Is  Europe 
civilized?  No,  but  Europe  has  excuses:  She  has  just  come 
through  a  great  war,  and  shows  the  effects  of  the  war  in  her 
wide  departures  from  reason.  But  America:  Are  we  civil- 
ized? No.  but  we  have  no  such  excuses  as  Europe  has: 
"This  country  is  prosperous.  Equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  men  is  as  fully  secured  as  in  any  nation  at  any  time  in 
the  world's  history.  The  power  to  control  the  government 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people.  Nevertheless,  here  also 
public  opinion  is  restless  and  critical  .  .  .  the  machinery  of 
our  social  order  is  under  fire  .  .  .  thoughtful  and  well-mean- 
ing men  are  confused.  .  .  .  Men  whose  lives  are  prosperous 
and  contented  find  themselves,  they  know  not  how,  drawn 
into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  are  suspicious  of  the 
existing  institutions,  anxious  for  some  change,  and  ready 
to  lend  an  ear  to  almost  any  indictment  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  church,  or  the  public  system  of  education." 

Dr.  Pritchett  fails  to  include  the  fact  that  there  is  also 
no  little  criticism  of  our  economic  institutions.  As  we 
shall  see,  he  rather  tends  to  ignore  economic  factors  in  all 
this  discussion.  But,  leaving  that  aside,  what's  to  be  done 
with  a  country  that,  though  prosperous,  is  restless,  and 
criticizes  government,  church  and  school?  Or,  with  a  pop- 
ulace.  which,  though  it  enjoys  such  a  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  power  as  was  never  known  before  in  history,  is  still 
angry  and  critical?  How  can  such  an  unreasonable  land, 
such  illogical  people  be  called  civilized? 

But  to  go  on:  "It  is  well  to  recognize  at  the  outset," 
says  Dr.  Pritchett,  "that  progress  begins  from  some  definite 
basis  of  truth  rooted  in  experience  and  reason.  It  does  not 
begin  in  no  man's  land."  Avoiding  the  puzzling  historical 
fact  that  "experience  and  reason"  have  usually  fought 
"progress,"  it  is  enough  for  the  present  merely  to  urge  that 
Dr.  Pritchett's  own  argument  sometimes  goes  to  smash  on 
his  own  cited  facts.  For  instance:  "One  needs  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  system  of  public  schools  did  not  come  into 
existence  by  a  logical  process."  What  is  an  "elder  states- 
man" to  do  when  the  very  institution  he  is  trying  to  sup- 
port and  defend  turns  its  historical  antlers  upon  his  argu- 
ment and  rends  it  in  this  fashion?  Such  an  act  not  only 
tends  to  confirm  our  childish  belief  in  the  general  "in- 
gratitude of  all  institutions,"  but  also  to  make  us  doubt 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  "logical  nature  of  progress." 

We  come  to  the  third  principle.  Education  is  "training 
the  habits  and  powers  of  the  mind."  When  the  mind's 
habits  and  powers  n*ve  ^een  properly  trained,  the  pro- 
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fessor  of  that  mind  will  be  ready  to  live  in  a  logical  world 
and  to  make  progress,  not  by  processes  that  are  "angry, 
restless,  critical,"  but  in  reasonable  ways.  "One  may  well 
ask,  and  most  of  all  in  the  field  of  public  education,  that 
those  who  undertake  the  education  of  the  nation  shall  have 
a  definite  comprehension  of  the  vantage  ground  from  which 
they  start,  and  clear  vision  of  the  direction  in  which  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made.  .  .  .  The  homely  words  of  Davy  Crock- 
ett are  applicable  today,  'First  be  sure  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead.'  To  be  sure  one  is  right  means  study,  patience, 
hard  work." 

This  was  the  sort  of  education  America  knew  in  earlier 
days,  say,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "In- 
itiative and  ability  to  think  for  himself  [were]  manifested 
by  the  typical  American.  .  .  .  There  was  wide  interest 
in  public  questions.  The  body  of  voters  went  to  the  polls. 
Political  questions  were  debated  .  .  .  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
decisions  made  by  majority  vote  of  all  the  people  have  been 
justified.  .  .  .  The  results  obtained  .  .  .  constitute  the 
most  satisfactory  achievement.  .  .  ."  What  more  could  be 
said  for  education? 

But,  insistent  questions  arise:  How  was  such  an  educa- 
tion secured?  What  has  become  of  it,  today?  Why  can't 
we  have  it  any  more? 

Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  come  upon  debatable 
ground;  even  Dr.  Pritchett  walks  carefully.  Such  an 
education,  he  feels  sure,  could  have  been  produced  by  noth- 
ing but  schools;  and  he  gives  the  credit  to  the  schools. 
"The  results"  that  he  has  been  praising  were  "obtained 
from  these  elementary  schools,  with  their  simple  and  meagre 
courses  of  study";  and  the  "most  satisfactory  achievement" 
was  the  work  of  "the  American  public  school  system." 

But  two  other  items  enter  here  to  confuse  the  situation. 
What  shall  be  done  with  them?  In  the  first  place,  Dr. 
Pritchett  says  that  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  "constitutes  the  most  satisfactory 
achievement  of  the  American  public  school  system."  We've 
done  nothing  as  good  since.  "In  the  days  when  school 
facilities  were  meagre,  interest  in  political  questions  was 
widespread  and  the  participation  in  the  responsibilities  of 
voting  was  more  general  than  it  is  today.  The  period  of 
great  expansion  in  the  school  system  has  coincided  with  a 
growing  neglect  of  the  obligation  to  take  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  school  touches  all  the 
people  more  closely  than  any  other  social  institution.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  those  who  pass  through  it  are 
indifferent  to  their  political  duties  is  a  reproach  to  our 
systems  of  public  education." 

This  statement  seems  to  mean  that,  as  simple  historical 
fact,  the  more  our  schools  have  developed,  the  less  education 
we  have  secured.  The  argument  is  emphasized  from  an- 
other angle:  "The  school  door  stands  open  to  every  child 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  American  people  is  the  most  widely 
educated  people  in  the  world."  But,  "Our  youth  are  spoon- 
fed as  are  those  of  no  other  nation.  .  .  .  Text-books  offer 
every  variety  of  pre-digested  information.  .  .  .  The  method 
makes  for  intellectual  dependence."  That  is  to  say,  if 
"education"  means  "initiative  and  ability  to  think  for  him- 
self," then  the  more  of  such  schooling  we  have,  the  less 
education  we  shall  get. 

None  the  less,  Dr.  Pritchett  still  believes  in  schools.  He 
believes  that  schools  can  be  developed  that  will  "make  for 
good  citizenship  and  promote  a  high  quality  of  human  life." 
We  have,  he  thinks,  lost  the  real  significance  of  the  school. 
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"The  school  merely  furnished  some  elementary  tools" — as  illus- 
trated in  the  manual  of  the  Free  School  Society,  published  in  1820 

We  must  get  back  to  the  conception  that  prevailed  in  "the 
first  seventy-five  years  of  the  history  of  our  government." 
We  must  learn  the  working  methods  and  processes  of  those 
schools  and  bring  them  into  the  modern  school,  now  buried 
under  a  flood  of  "materials,"  and  lost  amongst  scores  of 
"parts"  and  "departments."  In  this  way,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  even  this  modern  school  "an  intellectual  agency" 
set  to  train  "the  habits  and  powers  of  the  mind."  "The 
school  system  that  dissipates  its  energy  in  the  endeavor  to 
compass  all  manner  of  activities  will  in  time  forget  or 
neglect  the  primary  intellectual  purpose  for  which  it  exists." 
So,  if  we  could  but  make  over  "our  generous,  wide-flung 
public  education  of  today"  on  the  model  of  the  severely 
intellectual  education  of  the  past,  we  should  be  by  way  of 
finding,  not  alone  those  fundamental  methods  of  education 
which  we  have  all  but  lost,  but  we  should  be  returning  to 
more  reasonable  methods  of  progress ;  and  we  should  be 
escaping  from  our  present  "angry,  restless,  critical"  state  of 
society  into  the  threshold,  at  least,  of  a  more  logical  civili- 
zation. Why  don't  we  do  these  apparently  reasonable 
things? 

Well,  one  element  in  the  answer  to  this  question  takes  us 
back  to  that  second  item  of  confusion  referred  to  above. 
The  first  of  those  confusing  items  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  more  schooling  we  have  the  less  education  accrues 
to  us.  The  second  purports  to  offer  an  explanation  of  this 
anomaly.  The  explanation  is  this:  Education  is  never  the 
product  of  the  school,  alone ;  hence,  any  mere  building  of 
more  schools  is  likely  to  result,  not  in  more  education,  but 
in  a  growing  confusion  of  the  whole  matter.  This  has 
happened  in  our  American  education,  as  Dr.  Pritchett 
abundantly  shows.  But — is  it  not  always  bound  to  hap- 
pen ?  Is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  it  ? 

B\  way  of  searching  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  let 
us  consider  what  the  education  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  of  which  Dr.  Pritchett  makes  so  much,  really  was. 
He  insists  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  public  schools  "more  than 
any  other  agency  transformed  an  enormous  flood  of  immi- 
grants into  patriotic  American  citizens."  Admitting  the 
two  historic  facts,  namely,  that  the  education  of  that  time 
was  the  most  satisfactory  America  has  ever  known,  and  that 
the  immigrants  of  that  period  all  became  good  American 
citizens,  how  are  we  to  explain  those  facts?  Is  this  "public 
school  education"  explanation  adequate? 

Dr.  Pritchett  has  some  doubts  about  this,  in  spite  of 
his  general  adherence  to  it.  He  tells  us  that  "political 
questions  were  discussed  in  the  market  place  and  by  the 
fireside."  He  quotes,  approvingly,  from  Hadley's  Economic 
Problems  of  Democracy,  the  suggestion  that  the  school  of 
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the  time  taught  little  but  "reading,  writing  and  arithmetic," 
and  left  the  rest  "to  be  acquired  afterward,  in  the  jury 
box  or  the  political  campaign,  from  the  newspaper  or  the 
counting  room."  He  suggests  that  the  school  taught  peo- 
ple "to  rely  on  themselves,"  which,  in  view  of  frontier  con- 
ditions, seems  a  bit  far-fetched.  He  realizes  that  some 
part  of  that  earlier  education  came  not  from  schools,  but 
from  life  and  work,  but  he  does  not  admit  that  fact  into 
his  argument. 

But  it  must  come  in.  The  school  helped  where  it  did 
help;  and  where  it  did  not  help,  people  still  got  some 
sort  of  an  education.  Therefore,  a  more  realistic  explana- 
tion of  the  two  disturbing  facts  noted  above  would  seem 
to  be  as  follows:  The  education  of  those  times  came  less 
from  the  school  than  from  actual  experience,  the  school 
merely  furnishing  some  elementary  tools  and.  to  a  few, 
some  general  principles;  the  school  scarcely  touched  the 
"enormous  flood  of  immigrants"  of  the  time ;  free  land 
and  the  chance  to  become  independent,  self-respecting  mem- 
bers of  permanent  communities  were  the  real  influences  in 
transforming  those  immigrants  into  good  citizens  of  the 
new  country;  the  neighborhood  life  was  more  roundly 
human  than  much  of  anything  we  know  today ;  and  the 
education  secured  merely  by  living  and  growing  up  was 
bound  to  be  more  sanely  human  than  most  of  anything  we 
know  today. 

Our  educational  statesmen  do  not  like  to  talk  about  eco- 
nomic matters;  or,  if  they  must  mention  them,  they  want 
to  treat  them  eulogistically.  Dr.  Pritchett  thinks  America 
has  no  business  to  be  restless,  since  the  country  is  prosperous 
and  "equality  of  opportunity  is  as  fully  secured  as  in  any 
nation  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history."  Passing  by  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  ever  proper  for  prosperous 
people  to  be  discontented,  is  it  true  that  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  as  widely  distributed  today  as  it  was  in  the  early 
part  of  our  history?  It  seems  incredible  that  anyone  can 
assert  this,  since  in  those  days  free  land  was  to  be  had  for 
the  taking  and  the  frontiers  lay  open  to  all. 

Hence,  is  it  not  true  that  just  as  the  early  immigrant 
was  habituated  to  "American  ways"  by  his  own  vital  ex- 
periences, in  the  days  when  American  ways  were  being 
made,  so  the  youth  of  the  time  were  educated  to  the  most 
satisfactory  results  we  have  ever  known  by  those  same  con- 
ditions? To  be  sure,  the  school  was  there,  in  elementary 
form;  and  the  school  did  its  bit:  no  less.  Also,  no  more. 
All  the  conditions  of  experience  were  there — if  men  had 
any  native  initiative  or  latent  ability  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence brought  those  powers  to  the  surface,  trained  their 
minds  to  deal  with  problems,  and  developed  intellectual 
habits  of  a  broad  and  social  sort.  Give  the  school  credit 
for  whatever  it  did !  But  give  it  no  credit  for  anything  it 


did  not  do — if  you  are  interested  in  getting  at  the  truth 
about  education. 

What,  then,  became  of  that  old-time  education  ?  Why 
can  we  not  rediscover  it  for  our  rimes?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  not  far  to  seek,  but  they  are  hard  to 
find. 

That  old  education  was  left  behind  when  the  conditions 
that  had  produced  it  were  abandoned.  Education,  pace 
the  school,  is  the  product  of  all  experience:  "I  am  a  part 
of  all  that  I  have  met."  That  earlier  school  was  an  ex- 
cellent institution,  not  in  itself,  but  because  it  so  nearly 
supplemented  and  completed  the  educational  experiences  of 
that  old  community  life.  If  any  educational  statesman  of 
the  time  had  understood,  he  might  have  made  it  a  com- 
plete instrument  for  that  purpose.  None  understood ;  all 
thought  education  something  apart  from  common  life;  and 
the  school  remained  academic.  Yet,  it  did  good  work — 
because  of  the  conditions  of  the  times. 

But,  when  people  moved  to  the  city,  they  took  that 
same  school  with  them,  thinking  that  it  would  do  the  same 
work  under  the  new  conditions.  Not  having  done  the 
work  under  the  old  conditions,  how  could  it  do  that  work 
under  the  new?  Taking  the  school  to  town  was  not,  by 
the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  identical  with  tak- 
ing education  to  town.  They  took  the  school,  but  the 
old  education  was  mostly  left  behind. 

WHAT  then?  Well,  if  we  want  that  old  sort  of 
education  once  more,  we  must  rediscover  some  such 
community  of  life,  once  more:  work  and  play  and  civic 
interest  and  community  fellowship  and  social  reality  grow- 
ing out  of  the  soil  and  the  grass  roots  of  existence.  No 
school,  by  itself,  will  ever  be  able  to  give  us  such  an  educa- 
tion: nothing  but  a  community  can  produce  it,  and  we 
seem  not  inclined  to  want  it  badly  enough  to  use  that 
method  in  getting  it.  Or,  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  use  that  method.  The  raw  materials  are  still 
ready  to  our  hands,  however. 

Children  are  not  being  educated  by  schools,  today,  even 
as  they  were  not  so  educated  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
schools  are  needed  today  just  as  they  were  needed  then: 
not  as  the  educational  institution,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing,  criticizing,  supplementing  and  integrating  the 
educational  work  which  the  community  (whatever  it  is) 
inevitably  begins,  carries  along  and  continues  long  after 
mere  "school  days"  are  over.  In  urging  that  the  school 
is  not  eve  nth  ing,  there  is  here  no  implication  that  it  is 
not  anything. 

The  first  great  task  of  the  school  is  that  of  finding  out 
what  it  is  for — in  the  experience  of  the  child.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  we  shall  learn  that  the  school  is  not  for  anything, 
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by  itself.  It  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  civilization, 
as  seen  by  the  adult,  and  as  such  its  wheels  must,  of  course, 
go  round. 

But,  it  is  an  instrument  of  intrusion,  more  or  less  help- 
ful, into  the  realities  and  integrities  of  experience,  as  seen 
by  the  child;  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  enjoyed,  endured, 
tolerated,  escaped  or  fought,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
Maybe,  some  day,  we'll  begin  our  study  of  schools  from 
this  point  of  view.  J.  K.  H. 

Adult  Education,  Un-Ltd. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  national  program  of 
Adult  Education,  Ltd.,  would  be  dangerous  to  our 
country,  as  recent  articles  in  these  columns  have  suggested. 
(See  The  Survey  for  January  15,  1925,  p.  470;  and  Feb. 
!5>  J925,  p.  595-)  Much  adult  education  has  been  pri- 
marily aimed  at  the  worker  and — in  Americanization  efforts 
— at  the  alien  worker,  at  that.  As  a  result,  the  worker 
groups  have  undertaken  to  handle  their  own  adult  educa- 
tion, through  classes  controlled  by  union  officials  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association,  Brookwood 
Labor  College  and  the  like. 

Professor  Giddings  of  Columbia  University  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  fear  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple pay  large  sums  of  money  to  educate  children  in  our 
schools;  that  these  children  may  not  grow  up  to  be  ob- 
noxious, hateful  or  burdensome  persons,  adults  tax  them- 
selves. They  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  fear  of  their  children's 
abilities  to  endanger  or  disturb  them  or  their  social  arrange- 
ments. Hence  the  regimentation.  Why  shouldn't  "ad-ults" 
expect  to  get  what  they  pay  for? 

Similarly  when  these  same  folks  see  other  groups  in  their 
communities — workers  with  leisure  and  ideas — whose  ideas 
they  cannot  guarantee  as  safe  to  themselves  and  their  inter- 
ests, why  shouldn't  they  fear  and  tax  themselves  to  regi- 
ment and  to  determine  the  ideas  of  adults  as  well  as  of 
children?  What  would  be  the  use  of  educating  children 
if  later  they  reeducated  themselves?  Is  it  not  dangerous  to 
allow  large  groups  to  control  their  own  education,  par- 
ticularly when  they  indicate  a  bent  toward  ideas? 

If  Giddings  is  right,  why  are  not  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  right?  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  community,  fear 
will  probably  always  prove  one  of  the  reasons  for  public 
education. 

But  let  us  note  a  series  of  reasons  for  adult  education 
that  derive  not  from  societal  fears  but  rather  from'  personal 
needs.  The  clearer  recognition  of  personal  needs  that  can 
only  be  met  by  adult  education  programs  and  agencies  will 
afford  "a  more  rational  basis  than  that  of  fear  upon  which 
to  build  our  larger  system  of  universal  education." 

Emphasis  upon  personal  needs  rather  than  community 
dangers  will  suggest  a  positive  program — one  that  aims 
first,  at  release  of  personal  capacities;  second,  at  self- 
control  rather  than  societal  control ;  third,  at  achievement 
of  a  desirable  personal  status  in  the  community  rather  than 
the  fixation  of  class  lines.  Such  an  approach  would  be  es- 
sentially attractive  in  character  rather  than  coercive,  as  in 
some  Americanization  programs. 

These  aims  are  implicit  in  most  of  the  methods  of  the 
workers  education  movement  in  this  country  and  still  more 
in  England ;  they  are  also  partly  inherent  in  adult  educa- 
tion for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Home  Bureau. 


What  happens  when  we  attempt  to  discover  personal 
needs  of  folks  in  order  to  set  up  adequate  community  facili- 
ties for  self-help?  We  find  ourselves  turning  to  adult 
education  as  the  way  out. 

Many  reasons  for  adult  education  of  a  positive  character 
have  already  emerged  from  our  experiences  in  various  parts 
of  the  country — rural  and  urban. 

Exclusive  of  adult  education  in  connection  with  profes- 
sional activities,  conventions,  conferences  and  so  on,  of  law- 
yers, doctors,  farmers,  teachers  etc.,  and  exclusive  of  work- 
ers' education,  many  classes  for  adults  have  sprung  up  in 
isolated  but  spontaneous  fashion.  One  may  wonder  some- 
times what  it  is  all  about,  and  yet  the  one  most  ready 
to  admit  its  desultory  character  is  the  leader  who  is  special- 
izing in  this  field.  The  trend  indicates  a  general  collective 
milling  around  in  attempts  to  work  out  personal  adjust- 
ment under  the  demands  and  crises  of  modern  life. 

Girls'  clubs,  parent-teachers'  associations,  parents'  clubs, 
Y.  W.  C.  A's,  Y.  M.  C.  A's,  Y.  W.  H.  A's,  university 
extension,  correspondence  courses,  institutes,  chatauquas, 
special  lecture  weeks,  rural  drama  leagues  and  hosts  of  other 
organizations  and  agencies  testify  to  the  desire  for  educa- 
tion in  something  or  other  when  the  person  is  no  longer 
required  to  attend  public  school.  They  represent  an  educa- 
tion for  adults  that  is  quite  another  matter  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  professional  education  or  the  equipment  of  the 
worker  for  his  job. 

Isolated,  more  or  less  aimless,  without  satisfactory  method, 
they  are  gropings  of  people  toward  a  greater  satisfaction 
of  their  wishes,  a  richer  expression  of  their  selves,  a  de- 
velopment of  their  personalities.  The  movement  will  grow 
until  one  day  public  authorities  will  find  it  even  more 
fruitful  than  much  of  the  education  of  children.  How 
have  we  struggled  through  weeks  of  school  learning  of  some 
topic  only  to  forget  it  all  and  then  relearn  it  again  later  in 
life  in  a  few  short  hours,  because  we  were  mature  enough 
to  master  a  technic  and  we  needed  to  know  it ! 

Might  it  not  be  possible  to  shift  the  nursery  function 
of  our  schools  back  to  the  home  and  give  many  wives  and 
mothers  something  to  do?  Might  it  not  be  possible  upon 
extended  analysis  and  honest  evaluation  to  see  that  certain 
tasks  now  imposed  in  school  had  better  be  postponed  for 
adult  education?  In  that  case  the  total  period  might  be 
cut  down,  thereby  releasing  funds  for  the  education  of  any 
adults — professional,  unprofessional,  artisan,  unskilled,  men 
or  women — to  teach  them  what  they  want  when  they  want 
it.  Whether  it  would  increase  the  education  budget  of  a 
community  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  it  would  be  vital 
education  cannot  be  denied. 

But,  you  may  say,  what  about  those  who  do  not  care 
to  learn?  The  answer  is — you  can  teach  none  who  does 
not  care  to  learn,  either  child  or  adult,  even  though  you 
compel  one  or  the  other  by  law. 

In  the  failure  of  teachers  to  help  children  to  care  to 
learn  in  school  is  found  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  adult 
education.  Because  of  poor  methods  in  teaching,  pupils 
have  little  real  interest  in  school  work.  They  shamble 
through  the  best  they  can,  and  leave  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. They  enter  upon  adult  responsibilities  with  insuffi- 
cient skill  and  knowledge.  The  time  comes  when  in  the 
Great  School  they  feel  they  need  to  be  more  skilled  or 
better  informed.  Then  they  join  classes  for  adults  that 
they  find  open  and  that  promise  the  fulfillment  of  their 
desires.  When  that  moment  of  determination  arrives  let 
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not  the  community  fail  in  its  responsibility.     That  is  one 
good  reason  for  adult  education  unlimited. 

Young  people  frequently  have  difficulties  at  home.  They 
are  not  understood  by  their  parents;  they  do  not  appreciate 
their  parents.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  school  many 
parents  retain  attitudes  towards  them  that  were  established 
when  the  young  people  were  small  children.  The  achieve- 
ment of  status  in  the  family  and  community  is  frequently 
possible  only  by  breaking  away  from  school,  entering  upon 
economic  independence,  and  securing  membership  in  clubs, 
gang?,  cliques — groups  unaffected  by  family  control.  Their 
schooling  is  shut  off.  The  time  may  come,  through  failure 
on  the  one  hand  or  through  opportunity  on  the  other,  when 
people  as  adults  will  want  education — unlimited. 

Such  as  these  you  now  find  in  the  growing  classes  estab- 
lished by  adjustment  bureaus.  Y.  M's,  Y.  W's.  girls'  clubs, 
parents'  associations,  extension  service  and  in  the  classes  for 
re-education  in  prisons,  reformatories  and  other  institutions 
for  the  failures. 

But  apart  from  the  workers,  the  professionals,  the  am- 
bitious and  the  failures,  there  are  many  adults  who  from 
time  to  time  need  to  know  specific  facts  or  to  secure  specific 
skills  or  desire  to  learn  the  latest  about  some  subject  or 
other.  What  do  our  communities  offer  to  such? 

This  group  of  inquisitive  or  otherwise  needy  median  per- 
sons asking  for  adult  education  is  bound  to  grow  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  For  them  too  educators  would  do  well  to 
mark  out  a  division  of  labor  between  the  Little  School  and 
the  Great  School,  in  the  interests  of  financing  both,  economy 
of  time  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

Schools  less  and  less  are  educating  for  specific  adult 
problems.  Education  as  life  rather  than  education  for  life 
is  more  and  more  the  slogan.  In  the  matter  of  vocational 
training  for  the  great  run  of  folks,  barring  again  special- 
ized training  in  professional  or  trade  schools,  school  educa- 
tion is  out  of  the  question.  Most  people  must  still  acquire 
their  %-ocational  skills  under  some  form  of  apprenticeship. 
With  37,000  different  occupations  in  New  York  city  alone, 
what  can  the  schools  do?  Here  again  is  an  argument  for 
a  public  program  of  adult  education — unlimited. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  schools  to  offer 
training  for  adult  occupations,  for  when  the  boy  of  ten  or 
eighteen  is  twenty-five  or  thirty-five,  new  occupations  may 
have  arisen  through  new  inventions  that  educators  had  not 
foreseen  and  knew  nothing  about. 

How  shall  I  now  learn  radio?  My  schools  taught  me 
nothing  of  it.  I  want  to  learn  about  it  for  purposes  of 
control  of  a  receiving  set  and  for  my  general  scientific 
appreciation.  What  does  my  community  offer  by  way  of 
radio  classes  for  adults?  This  is  typical  of  this  further 
reason  for  adult  education — unlimited. 

So  also  with  general  knowledge.  The  complication  of 
life  proceeds  apace  with  the  increase  of  invention  and  the 
rapidity  of  communication.  By  the  time  we  have  achieved 
adulthood  those  of  us  who  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  do  so  as  best  we  can  by  newspapers,  magazines,  jour- 
nals, lectures,  extension  classes,  etc.,  etc.  Is  all  this  worth 
nothing  to  the  community?  Why  should  it  not  be  a  divi- 
sion of  the  public  program  for  education  in  the  hands  of 
experts — adults  need  expert  and  proved  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  well  as  children,  with  as  much  specific  adaptation 
of  technic — and  financed  by  students  partly,  perhaps,  and 
by  public  taxation? 

Thus  in  addition  to  independent  efforts  of  professional 


bodies  or  workers  groups,  there  is  a  great  and  increasing 
number  of  people  who  out  of  school  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  need  or  want  more  education.  What  is  the  answer? 
An  organization  of  public  adult  education — unlimited. 

DAXIEL  H.  KULP,  II 


AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  has  been  established  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  intended  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  study  and  knowledge  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Institute  is  to  be  housed  in  a  special  wing  of  the 
Schwartzenberg  Palace  where  the  American  legation  is  now- 
located.  Provisions  are  being  made  for  a  large  library  of 
American  books,  for  language  courses,  and  for  an  exchange 
of  students  and  teachers  between  the  two  countries.  The  In- 
stitute will  be  helpful  to  visiting  Americans  in  studying  the 
economic,  historical,  financial,  political,  cultural  and  scientific 
conditions  in  Central  Europe, 


TENNESSEE  has  repealed  geology,  biology,  anthropology  and 
psychology  and  re-enacted  theology  as  the  basis  of  science  and 
education.  By  law  of  the  state,  duly  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor,  it  is  now  un- 
lawful "for  any  teacher  in  any  of  the  universities,  normal  and 
all  other  schools  of  the  state  which  are  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  public-school  funds  of  the  state  to  teach 
any  theory  that  denies  the  story  of  the  Divine  creation  of 
man  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  to  teach  instead  that  man 
has  descended  from  a  lower  order  of  animals."  Of  course,  the 
net  result  of  this  legislation  will  be  that  teachers  who  hold 
evolutionary  doctrines  will  be  compelled  to  "boot-leg"  their 
favorite  ideas  into  the  schools.  However,  this  will  prove  to 
be  neither  new  nor  disastrous.  For  the  past  ten  years  that 
has  been  about  the  only  method  of  getting  ideas  into  schools, 
any.vhere. 

ON  THE  WEST  COAST,  men  of  science  have  decided  that 
the  time  has  come  to  fight  the  growing  obscurantism  of  the 
anti-science  of  the  times.  The  Science  League  of  America 
has,  accordingly,  been  organized.  Men  like  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan and  Luther  Burbank  are  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
has  for  its  purpose  "by  going  directly  to  the  people,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  part,  at  least,  of  the  vast  accumulation 
of  facts  upon  which  the  theory  of  evolution  is  based;  and  to 
oppose  by  every  legitimate  means  the  campaign  to  substitute 
the  Book  of  Genesis  for  the  book  of  nature." 

THESE  ARE  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  that  association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  February,  in  Cincinnati:  "Secondary  education  is  asleep. 
She  is  dreaming  of  'I.  Q's,'  of  'administration  vs.  supervision.' 
of  dancing  and  cigarrettes,  of  conformity  to  the  requirements 
of  colleges,  of  methodologies,  of  pedagogies,  and  the  isnesses  of 
many  inconsequential  whys,  each  in  a  degree  good  or  bad:  but 
for  questions  as  big  as  the  world  and  as  enduring  as  eternity, 
she  has  neither  eye  nor  ear.  World  courts,  leagues  of  nations, 
the  waring  and  waning  of  dynasties,  the  crash  of  nations  as 
they  crumble  to  dust,  the  struggle  of  peoples  to  arise  from 
the  horrors  of  war  into  the  semblance  of  a  decent  status,  the 
economic  chaos  of  the  world,  the  moral  dilapidation  of  man- 
kind; hate  between  nations  and  races  and  religions;  the 
integration  of  the  fireside;  the  apparent  triumph  of  material 
over  spirit;  starvation  among  great  groups  of  people;  the 
hectic,  post-war  tenseness  of  the  world's  nervous  system;  the 
destruction  of  ideals  and  idealism  —  all  of  these  receive  but  a 
passing  glance." 


I ND  USTR  T 


The  Worker  in  Search  of  His  Tools 


BEHIND    the    immedi- 
ate   programs   of    the 
trade   unions    there 
looms      in      Great 
Britain  the  growing  demand  for 
"workers'    control"    in    industry. 
This   demand    is   seldom    clearly 
formulated ;    but    it    is    present 
everywhere    as    an    influence    in 
the  minds  of  active  trade  union- 
ists.     In    it,    if    at    all,    will    be 
found   the    influence   which    will 
lead  the  technicians  and  admin- 


A  fundamental  cause  of  industrial  unrest 
is  the  fact  that  machine  industry  has 
deprived  the  worker  of  the  direct  owner- 
ship and  control  of  his  tools.  So  de- 
prived, he  naturally  feels  himself  crip- 
pled both  as  a  man  and  as  a  craftsman. 
He  is  disturbed  by  his  sense  of  industrial 
dualism  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
someone  else  owns  and  controls  the  tools 
with  which  he  must  do  his  work  and 
earn  his  living,  fhis  has  given  rise  to 


a  movement  for  workers'  control  which 

istrators  to  an  alliance  with  the     was  conspicuously  aggressive  in  England 
manual  workers.  during  and  immediately  after  the  war. 

was   talking   the   other    day      Her£  Q    J)    H    Qoie>  who  has  given  the 

subject  his  special  attention  for  years, 
supplementing  his  article,  Black  Coats 
and  Overalls,  in  The  Survey  for  Feb- 


to  a  great  technician,  a  man  high 
up  in  one  of  our  great  industrial 
concerns.  He  votes  Labour  at 
election  times,  and  between  elec- 


tions he  works  quietly  for  the     ruary  15,  analyses  the  development  and 

Labour  Party  and  subscribes  to     prospects  of  this  movement. 

its  funds.     If  anything,  he  is  in  _____^____________^______ 

many  of  his  political  opinions  to 

the  left  of  the  official  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party.  But 
he  does  not  take  an  active  part  in  political  work,  and  he 
is  not  hopeful  of  any  early  alliance  between  the  grades  to 
which  he  belongs  and  the  manual  workers  in  the  industrial 
field.  I  asked  him  why.  "Partly,"  he  said,  "because  we 
are  snobs  and  earning  a  fairly  decent  income  under  the 
present  system.  Materially  speaking,  we  have  a  bit  of 
a  vested  interest  in  capitalism,  at  least  on  a  short  view." 
He  paused.  "And  yet,"  he  added,  "I'm  certain  that's  only 
a  part  of  the  explanation.  What  counts  for  more  is  that 
our  work  makes  us  administrators  and  technical  workers 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  smooth  working  and  progressive 
development  of  material  forces.  We're  inclined  to  resent 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  as  interferences  with  our  job. 
Even  if  we  don't  go  off  the  deep  end  about  agitators  and 
the  evils  of  trade  unionism — and,  on  the  whole,  nowadays 
we  don't — we're  not  inclined  to  back  the  people  who  seem 
to  be  making  a  mess  of  our  work." 

"But  surely,"  I  said,  "you  see  how  deep  the  trouble  goes. 
You  see  that  capitalism,  with  its  growing  policy  of  market 
regulation,  restricts  output  far  more  than  any  trade  union, 
and  often  stands  in  the  way  of  your  doing  your  job  properly 
in  the  general  interest." 

"Yes,  I  see  that,"  he  said;  "but  it  took  me  a  long  time 
to  see  it.  Most  of  my  colleagues  don't  see  it  at  all.  You 
see,  it's  only  true  on  a  long  view  that  getting  rid  of  capi- 
talism would  unloose  the  forces  of  production.  For  a  time, 
during  the  transition,  it  would  very  probably  mess  things 
up." 

"But,"    said    I,    "don't    your    friends    who    complain    of 


strikes  and  labor  unrest  realize 
— can't  you  make  them  realize — 
that  unrest  is  bound  to  exist, 
and  hamper  production  and  effi- 
ciency, as  long  as  the  present 
dualism  in  the  control  of  indus- 
try exists — 1  mean  as  long  as 
you  have  separate  classes  of 
masters  and  men?"  His  an- 
swer went  right  to  the  root  of 
the  problem. 

"It  takes  imagination  to  see 
that,"  he  said,  "and  one  doesn't 
see  it  till  one's  imagination  is 
directed  to  that  point.  I  didn't 
see  it,  till  the  war  gave  me  a 
big  administrative  job,  and  I  had 
to  turn  psychologist  as  well  as 
technician.  Most  of  my  friends 
don't  see  it,  and  won't  just  yet. 
It  is  not  that  they  lack  imagi- 
nation ;  but  that  their  imagina- 
.  tion  is  not  applied  to  this  prob- 
lem. Their  imagination  goes 

into  the  technique  of  their  own  profession.  Outside  of 
that,  they  don't  think  or  imagine  to  any  purpose.  They 
read  detective  stories,  go  to  theaters,  and  amuse  themselves; 
but  they  take  their  political  and  industrial  thinking  on 
trust." 

"You  mean,"  said  I,  "they've  been  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve in  the  governing  class  and  the  British  Empire  and  all 
that,  and  they've  been  too  busy  being  good  engineers  or 
chemists,  and  developing  their  professional  technique,  to 
think  other  questions  out  for  themselves,  even  if  the  other 
questions  really  affect  very  closely  their  professional  work?" 
He  agreed. 

"That  is  true  of  the  older  men,"  I  said.  "How  far  is 
it  changing?" 

"It's  changing,"  he  told  me;    "but  how  fast  it  changes 
will  depend  on  how  much  sense  the  Labour  people  show 
in  appealing  to  the  technicians  on  their  own  ground.     They 
have  to  show  that  they  care  for,  and  mean  to  safeguard, 
the  technical  future  of  industry,  and   recognize  the  special 
quality  of  technical  and  administrative  work." 
"Do  you  mean  by  higher  salaries?"  I  asked. 
"Not  only  that,"  he  said. 

Then  we  went  on  to  speak  of  a  recent  event  to  which 
we  both  attached  a  good  deal  of  importance — the  Confer- 
ence on  Science  and  Labour  recently  organized  jointly  by 
the  British  Science  Guild  and  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Trades  Union  Congress.  He  thought  that  a  big  step  in 
the  right  direction,  if  only  it  were  followed  up. 

"But  most  of  the  big  trade  unions,"  he  said,  "though  they 
talk  about  'workers'  control,'  have  hardly  begun  thinking 
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about  the  part  technicians  and  administrators  \vill  have  to 
play  in  it,  if  it  ever  comes." 

My  friend  the  technician  was  quite  right.  The  trade 
unions  have  begun  to  think  about  it,  but  they  have  only 
just  begun.  If  they  do  think  to  good  purpose,  and  offer 
the  technicians  and  administrators  a  distinct  place  in  their 
movement,  I  do  not  believe  the  response  will  be  slow.  For 
the  old  prejudices  are  breaking  down.  Neither  at  upper- 
class  schools  nor  at  the  university  are  the  old  unquestioning 
ideas  of  caste-difference  any  longer  axiomatic.  Trade 
unionism  and  labor,  as  vital  political  and  industrial  forces, 
are  already  taken  for  granted.  They  are  no  longer 
interlopers,  but  established  institutions.  And  the  difference 
in  attitude  is  becoming  plain.  You  can  dismiss  an  interloper 
by  an  appeal  to  prejudice;  you  have  to  argue  with  an 
established  institution. 

As  the  younger  men  destined  for  administrative  and 
technical  posts  begin  to  argue,  instead  of  trusting  to  old 
authority,  their  minds  are  opened.  They  may  hold  to 
conservatism  or  liberalism  in  many  cases ;  but  it  is  con- 
servatism or  liberalism  with  a  difference.  Fascist  tendencies 
may  emerge.  They  are  irrational  attempts  to  break  away 
from  argument  and  return  to  prejudice ;  but  they  strike 
no  deep  roots.  They  are  creatures  of  an  hour.  First  some, 
then  more,  of  the  younger  men  will  come  to  see  the  case 
as  my  friend  the  technician  sees  it,  and  will  do  so  with- 
out the  big  struggle  it  cost  him  to  break  away  from  old 
allegiances  and  ideas. 

At  least,  I  think  so.  I  was  for  a  good  many  years  in 
university  life,  and  I  have  known  some  generations  of 
undergraduates  in  more  than  one  university  and  faculty. 
I  have  seen  a  growing  number — there  are  ebbs  and  flows, 
of  course,  but  each  tide  is  higher  than  the  last — respond  to 
argument,  and  apply  imagination  to  the  root  problems  of 
society.  The  end  is  not  yet — 
e  pur  se  muovt.  

In  Europe  at  least,  capitalism 
has  become  of   late   years  mani- 
festly a  restrictive  force.     It  is 
dominated   by  the   idea — a  half- 
truth — of    the    limited    market, 
and  it  is  steadily  pressing  on  to- 
wards  a  policy  of   international 
restriction     of    output    for     the 
maintenance    of    prices.    Such    a 
policy    must,    in    the  long   run, 
antagonize  the  technicians,  whose 
professional  skill  can  only  mani- 
fest  itself    fully  in   a   policy   of 
plenty  based  on  the  scientific  in- 
crease  of   output.    The   scientist 
and  administrator  must  wish   to 
break  the  bonds  of  the  "limited 
market,"  to  increase    consuming 
power  up  to  the  limit  of  produc- 
tive  capacity.   But  this,    in    the 
modern  world,  is  a  people's  and  __________^__ 

not  a  profit-maker's  interest. 

Secondl_v,  the  technician  and  administrator  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  effective  management  of  their  human  mate- 
rial— labor-power.  It  is  no  longer,  in  Great  Britain,  prac- 
tical politics  to  think  of  crushing  trade  unionism  or  run- 
ning business  on  an  anti-trade  union  basis.  Non-union 
establishments  survive;  but  they  are  exceptional.  They  no 


The  workman  .  .  .  will  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  manager  and  technician 
when  these  leaders,  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  private  interests,  are  able  to  pursue  a 
policy  designed  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  .  .  .  Full  cooperation  demands, 
and  will  only  arise  under,  a  different 
economic  system.  But  as  the  possibilities 
of  this  system  begin  to  be  understood,  the 
operative  and  the  technician  will  also  be- 
gin to  reach  a  mutual  understanding.  .  .  . 
Between  the  younger  generation  of  man- 
ual workers  and  the  younger  technicians 
and  administrators  there  is  possibility  of 
a  real  communion  of  ideas.  And  the 
younger  generation,  if  its  heart  is  not 
broken,  makes  the  policy  of  the  future. 


longer  count.  They  are  mostly  small,  specialist  firms  of 
no  great  influence.  But,  if  strong  unionism  is  inevitable, 
and  extending  steadily  among  the  lower  grades  of  the  non- 
manual  workers  as  well  as  among  wage-earners,  labor  un- 
rest and  strikes  are  also  inevitable,  unless  the  dualism  of 
industry  can  be  overcome.  Strikes  and  unrest  will  be  more 
or  less  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market; 
but  they  will  inevitably  flare  up  just  when  market  condi- 
tions are  good,  and  the  chance  of  producing  more  and 
improving  productive  technique  is  best.  To  men  accustomed 
to  regard  trade  unionism  as  a  part  of  the  established  order, 
the  moral  plainly  suggests  itself.  Since  the  "dualism"  can- 
not be  overcome  by  crushing  the  unions,  it  must  be  over- 
come by  transcending  the  conflict,  by  remaking  the  indus- 
trial order  on  a  basis  which  will  make  the  conflict  unneces- 
sary. But  this  involves  a  fundamental  change  in  the  whole 
relationship. 

To  this  conclusion  men  do  not  come  at  once.  They  try, 
at  first,  to  transcend  the  conflict  by  minor  adjustments  of 
machinery.  They  urge  the  need  for  Whitley  Councils, 
consultative  workshop  committees,  various  forms  of  joint 
machinery  representing  employers  and  employed.  Such 
changes  may  reduce  friction  on  minor  issues,  and  be  so  far 
useful.  But  they  suffer  from  a  fatal  defect.  They  do  not 
transcend  the  dualism.  They  only  organize  the  confron- 
tation of  the  two  parties,  and  in  doing  so,  even  stress  their 
opposition. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  many  managers  and  tech- 
nicians have  of  late  years  rushed  into  print  with  benevolent 
aspirations  and  infallible  plans  for  removing  labor  unrest 
by  methods  of  this  sort.  Their  number  is  slackening  off; 
for  many  of  the  experiments  have  failed,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  have  been  seen  in  their  true  proportions  as  minor 
adjustments  of  f acton,'  machinery — a  slightly  improved 

brand     of     lubricating     oil — no 
=  more.    But,  though  the  Whitley 

scheme  and  the  many  subsidiary 
plans  for  cooperation  have 
achieved  practically  nothing,  the 
support  given  to  them  by  tech- 
nicians and  administrators  is 
highly  significant.  For  it  has 
shown  an  awareness  of  the  funda- 
mental problem,  a  knowledge 
that  something  is  wrong  in  the 
relationships  of  the  human  factors 
in  modern  business,  and  a  nascent 
desire  to  find  a  remedy.  The 
failure  of  Whitleyism  paves  the 
way  for  more  drastic  measures. 
But  how  will  the  change 
come,  or  begin  to  come?  Not 
by  a  mere  process  of  intel- 
lectual conversion ;  for  we  need 
examples  and  practical  experi- 
ments to  guide  us.  And  in  one 

.  field  of  action  at  least,  I  believe 

the  basis  for  a  -practical  experi- 
ment is  already  on  the  way  to  realization. 

The  Labour  Party  is  out  of  office  now;  but  certainly 
before  long  it  will  return.  When  it  does  return  with  a 
majority  behind  it,  among  its  first  measures  it  will  have 
to  tackle  the  hard  problem  of  mines'  nationalization.  The 
miners  will  insist,  and  the  other  supporters  of  the  party 
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will  insist.  The  miners  want  the  mines  nationalized ;  the 
Labour  Party  supporters  want  some  industry  nationalized 
as  an  earnest  of  a  coming  change  in  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic system.  The  miners,  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
labor  group,  will  get  the  mines  tackled  first,  both  be- 
cause of  their  power  and  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  But  the  miners  stand  not  only  for  national 
ownership  of  the  mines,  but  also  for  a  system  of  work- 
ers' control.  Almost  alone  among  trade  unions  they 
have  worked  out  themselves  a  detailed  scheme  for  the 
public  control  of  their  industry,  and  have  secured  its 
endorsement  by  the  Labour  Party.  This  scheme  recog- 
nizes the  position  of  the  technical  and  administrative  grades, 
and  proposes  to  entrust  them  with  a  share  in  the  control, 
and  to  give  full  recognition  to  their  special  functions  with- 
in the  industry.  Many  mine  technicians  are  sympathetic  to 
the  scheme;  many  will  declare  their  sympathy  as  soon  as 
the  risk  of  victimization  ceases  to  hang  over  them.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  a  Labour  government  to  propose  any 
scheme  of  nationalization  for  the  coal  mines  without  in- 
cluding in  it  the  granting  of  a  large  measure  of  control 
to  the  workers  by  hand  and  brain  engaged  in  the  industry. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  anyone  yet  knows  precisely  how 
the  plan  will  be  worked  out,  or  will  work  in  practice.  But 
it  will,  I  believe,  if  it  comes  to  fruition,  have  a  very  big 
effect  in  adjusting  the  minds  of  the  technical  and  admin- 
istrative grades  in  industry  generally  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  make  them  think  more  seriously  than  ever  before  of 
their  place  in  a  new  industrial  order  based  on  the  principle 
of  democratic  control.  On  the  whole,  the  support  of  the 
capitalist  order  by  the  upper  technicians  and  administrators 
is  based,  not  so  much  on  any  positive  preference  for  capital- 
ism, as  on  the  fact  that  capitalism  is  the  system  in  force 
and  operation.  It  appears  as  the  source,  not  merely  of 
their  present  livelihood  and  social  status,  but  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  professional  capacities.  Insofar  as 
capitalism  shows  signs  of  breaking  down,  and  any  practical 
demonstration  can  be  afforded  of  a  workable  alternative 
offering  them  a  corresponding  opportunity,  their  allegiance 
to  capitalism  is  undermined.  They  will  work  for  any  sys- 
tem which  gives  them  a  decent  chance  of  getting  on  with 
their  own  jobs. 

I  believe  that  the  real  turning-point  in  the  relationships 
of  workers  by  hand  and  brain  will  come  in  some  such  way 
as  I  have  outlined  above.  But,  meanwhile,  the  drift  of 
the  younger  and  less  highly  paid  technicians  into  the  ranks 
of  labor  will  continue,  and  will  be  speeded  up  in  proportion 
to  the  vision  with  which  the  Labour  Party  and  the  great 
trade  unions  address  themselves  to  the  problem.  Before 
long,  I  believe  the  technicians  and  administrators  already  in 
the  labor  ranks  will  band  themselves  together  for  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  commanding  the  attention  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  so  persuading  them  to  think  out  the  real  mean- 
ing of  their  program  of  "workers'  control"  in  its  application 
to  the  salaried  and  managerial  grades. 

>      i 

ONE  thing  is  clear,  to  everyone  who  begins  to  think 
sincerely  about  the  problem  of  democratic  control  in 
industry.  The  old  political  formulae — "Each  to  count  as 
one,  and  none  as  more  than  one,"  "one  man,  one  vote," 
and  the  rest  of  them — do  not  provide  any  basis  at  all 
for  the  working  out  of  a  system  of  industrial  democracy. 
They  have  never  been  applied,  even  in  politics,  in  the  spirit 
as  distinct  from  the  letter;  and  in  the  working  out  of  the 


industrial  problem  they  afford  little  or  no  guidance.  We 
have  grown  distrustful  of  elections,  even  in  politics,  now- 
adays, as  means  of  expressing  the  real  voice  of  the  people, 
and  our  distrust  does  not  induce  us  to  mistake  electoral 
machinery  for  democratic  operation  of  industry.  Politics 
presents  many  technical  problems  involving  expert  control ; 
industry  presents  far  more,  and  demands  much  more  a  free 
hand  for  the  man  who  knows  how  to  get  the  job  done  in  his 
own  way. 

Therefore,  while  democratic  control  in  industry  will 
doubtless  involve  a  big  growth  of  workshop  committees  and 
similar  representative  bodies  of  operatives,  and  carry  with  it 
a  new  structure  based  more  in  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion of  the  common  man,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  these 
things  as  the  essence,  or  the  outstanding  feature,  of  a  dem- 
ocratic system.  The  workers  do  want  to  control  directly 
that  part  of  industrial  technique  which  comes  within  their 
direct  competence ;  but  they  only  want  to  control  over  a 
wider  sphere  in  the  sense  of  getting  the  assurance  that  the 
system  will  be  run  in  their  interest  by  people  whom  they 
recognize  as  leaders  cooperating  with  them,  and  not  gang- 
bosses  operating  against  them.  How  will  this  be  received? 

At  present,  the  technician  is  the  servant  of  finance.  The 
financial  directors  of  business  have  sense  enough,  of  course, 
to  give  their  technicians  a  good  deal  of  rope ;  but  technique 
comes  second  to  finance  whenever  there  is  a  conflict  of 
views  between  their  representatives.  A  vital  step  towards 
the  democratization  of  industry  is  the  socialization  of  this 
financial  control.  It  cannot  be  removed,  because  the  tech- 
nician cannot  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  financial  aspects 
of  policy,  any  more  under  Socialism  than  under  capitalism. 
But  its  form  can  be  changed ;  and  it  can  be  made  responsive 
to  the  popular  will.  This  involves  public  ownership  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  form. 

'But  it  does  not  involve  bureaucratic  administration.  The 
cure  for  public  ownership  is  not  that  the  state  can  ad- 
minister industry  efficiently.  I  do  not  believe  it  can.  The 
cure  for  it  is  that  public  ownership  can  be  used  to  destroy 
the  dualism  between  managers  and  workers,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  system  of  administration  based  on  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation  between  them.  The  workman  will 
not  accept  the  manager  as  his  national  leader,  or  bother  his 
head  greatly  about  the  technical  efficiency  of  industry,  as 
long  as  the  manager  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  of 
a  hostile  force — finance  operating  in  the  private  interest  of 
a  limited  financial  class.  But  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
lead  of  manager  and  technician  when  these  leaders,  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  private  interests,  are  able  to  pursue  a 
policy  designed  in  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  puts  off  the  real  cooperation  of  tech- 
nicians and  operatives  to  a  distant  day.  It  does,  and  it 
does  not.  Full  cooperation  demands,  and  will  only  arise 
under,  a  different  economic  system.  But,  as  the  possibilities 
of  this  system  begin  to  be  understood,  the  operative  and 
the  technician  will  also  begin  to  reach  a  mutual  understand- 
ing. In  this  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 

I  spoke  of  this  matter  to  a  great  trade  union  official, 
long  an  advocate  of  workers'  control  in  his  own  industry. 
He  had  barely  thought  about  it;  his  view  appeared  to  be 
that  it  would  settle  itself  in  process  of  time,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  formulate  definite  plans  would  be  premature. 
I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  the  matter  was  urgent,  and 
needed  hard  thought.  He  admitted  the  problem,  but  not 
its  urgency.  I  went  from  him  -to  younger  men,  rising  in 
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their  various  trade  unions — the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
coining  generation.  They  had  not  thought  the  problem 
through;  but  they  were  thinking.  They  understood  the 
growth  of  ''Giant  Power"  and  the  dependence  of  industry 
on  masterly  technique  and  skill  in  large-scale  administra- 
tion. Between  the  younger  generation  of  manual  workers 
and  the  younger  technicians  and  administrators  there  is 
possibility  of  a  real  communion  of  ideas.  And  the  younger 
generation,  if  its  heart  is  not  broken,  makes  the  policy  of 
the  future.  G.  D.  H.  COLE 

A  Limit  on  Labor  Injunctions? 

Laymen  are  frequently  perplexed  by 
Labor's  hostility  to  the  courts.  That  hos- 
tility is  not  general;  it  is  directed  prin- 
cipally to  the  judicial  use  of  the  injunction 
in  labor  disputes.  For  many  years,  and 
notably  in  the  formulation  of  the  so-called 
Clayton  Act,  Labor  has  sought  immunity 
from  the  injunction  by  legislation.  In  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  yield 
the  desired  results.  Labor  continues  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  state  legislatures  to 
follow  the  same  line  of  attack.  One  of  the 
most  drastic  attempts  to  date  to  change  by 
legislation  the  legal  principles  governing 
the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes 
is  the  bill  before  the  Illinois  legislature. 
In  his  analysis  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Xelles,  who 
has  specialized  in  the  subject,  shows  the 
difficulties  that  beset  such  attempts  and 
explains  his  reason  for  believing,  what 
some  other  authorities  also  believe,  that 
the  desired  results  can  be  attained  only 
through  federal  constitutional  amendment. 

A  COURT  of  equity  is  a  judge  sitting  without  a  jury. 
A  judge  sitting  with  a  jury  to  try  criminal  charges 
or  civil  damage  cases  is  a  court  of  law.  Injunctions  are 
:ed  only  in  equity- — not  at  law.  The  issuance  of  an 
injunction  in  a  labor  dispute  thus  depends  upon  the  will 
and  judgment  of  a  single  individual — subject,  it  is  true,  to 
review  by  a  body  of  like-minded  individuals  composing  an 
appellate  court,  but  not  to  the  leavening  influence  of  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen  which  sometimes,  under  the 
jur;  .  affects  not  alone  the  interpretation  of  facts 

but  also  the  application  of  legal  principles. 

It  is  claimed  in  justification  of  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes that  they  do  nothing  except  prevent  irreparable  in- 
jury to  property  by  unlawful  acts.  The  objections  to  them 
are  that  they  too  commonly  rest  upon  strained  or  biased 
findings  (i)  as  to  what  is  property,  (2)  as  to  what  in- 
juries are  irreparable  and  (3)  as  to  what  acts  are  unlav.-- 
ful;  further,  that  the  courts  usurp  in  granting  them  a  sum- 
mary executive  power  which,  like  all  summary  executive 
powers,  is  subject  to  abuse  on  behalf  of  interests  with 
which  its  administrators  are  closely  in  sympathy  and  en- 
vironment; that  such  a  power  is  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  judicial  function. 

The  frequency  of  injunctions  against  "intimidation," 
picketing,  boycotting  and  other  acts  of  debatable  definition 


which,  if  they  are  unlawful  at  all,  are  criminal,  has  focussed 
a  storm  of  protest  upon  the  single  point  that  injunctive 
practice  in  labor  cases  in  effect  divests  labor  of  the  sacred 
right  of  trial  by  jury  when  one  is  charged  with  crime. 
Provision  for  jury  trial  in  injunction  cases  has  naturally 
occurred  to  a  good  many  people  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
injunctive  excesses.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  at  the  last  session.  One  pro- 
n  of  the  Clayton  Act  (sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Michaelson  v.  United  States,  October  2O,  1924 — dis- 
cussed by  J.  M.  Landis  in  The  Survey  for  November  15, 
1924)  provided  for  jury  trial,  not,  to  be  sure,  as  to  the 
issuance  of  injunctions,  but  in  proceedings  to  punish  for 
contempt  of  them  when  the  act  adduced  as  a  contempt  is 
also  a  crime. 

But  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  of  legal  experience  that 
such  procedural  changes  in  the  law,  though  not  wholly 
unavailing,  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matt«r.  The 
courts  may,  as  in  the  Michaelson  case,  formally  recognize 
their  validity.  But  the  artillery  of  legal  battle  is  varied. 
Such  provisions  as  that  sustained  in  the  Michaelson  case 
are  not  inconsistent  with  alternative  procedures  which  may 
leave  them  virtual  nullities.  And  they  do  not  touch  the 
substance  of  the  law.  The  complaint  of  labor  organiza- 
tions is  against  what  the  courts  do  to  them,  not  against 
the  method  alone.  To  make  their  complaint  effective  they 
must  go  behind  procedure  and  change  the  rules  of  law  that 
affect  them  adversely — the  rules  as  to  what  is  ( i )  property, 
(2)  irreparable  injury  and  (3)  an  illegal  act.  And  even 
then  they  will  not  be  safe  against  invidious  constructions. 

Whether  they  can  accomplish  anything  appreciable  by 
legislation  is  gravely  doubtful.  For  the  body  of  law  to 
be  changed  is  deeply  involved  with  the  body  of  judicial 
constructions  known  by  courtesy  as  the  constitution — 
against  which  legislation  may  bound  back  like  a  rubber  ball. 

The  most  drastic  attempt  to  date  to  change  by  legis- 
lation the  legal  principles  governing  labor  injunctions  was 
made  at  the  current  session  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 
A  bill  backed  by  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor 
came  within  two  votes  of  passing  the  House,  and  is  still, 
when  this  is  written,  not  conclusively  defeated.*  It  would, 
if  passed,  become  either  a  model  or  a  lesson  for  draftsmen 
of  anti-injunction  laws.  Its  provisions,  therefore,  are 
worth  attention — at  whatever  tax  upon  lay  impatience  of 
legal  technicalities.  For  until  labor  leaders,  their  legislative 
friends,  and  their  supporting  public,  become  lawyers  enough 
to  recognize  the  legal  form  or  substance  of  the  nails  they 
are  driving  at,  their  chance  of  hitting  them  is  small. 

One  provision  of  the  bill — that  persons  shall  not  be 
enjoined  from  doing  collectively  things  which  they  might 
lawfully  do  as  individuals — touches  a  point  which  has  been 
hotly  debated  since  the  early  prosecutions  of  labor  unions 
as  "conspiracies"  which  preceded  the  injunction  era.  But 
the  point  has  become,  in  the  present  state  of  judicial  in- 
genuity, largely  academic.  And  still  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  largely  rhetorical. 

Among  these,  with  all  respect  for  the  intentions  of  its 
authors,  I  venture  to  class  a  sentence  adapted  from  the 
famous  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act — once  known  as 
"Labor's  Magna  Carta."  In  the  Illinois  bill  it  reads: 
"The  labor  power  of  a  human  being  is  an  attribute  of 
individual  life  and  shall  not  be  construed  ...  as  a  com- 
modify  or  as  property."  The  Clayton  Act  prototype  of 

•As  this  issue  roes  to  press,  word  is  received  that  the  bin  has 
tmn  defeated. 
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this  sentence  did  not  seem  even  worth  discussing  either 
to  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  the  dissenting 
justices  in  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  v.  Deering 
(254  U.  S.  443;  Jan.  3,  1921).  The  courts  have  never 
purported  to  hold  that  labor  was  a  commodity.  Labor  is 
property — the  property  of  the  laborer,  not  of  his  employer; 
and  the  laborer  would  agree  with  the  courts  that  he  can- 
not constitutionally  be  deprived  of  it  by  legislative  sub- 
traction. The  courts  have,  it  is  true,  attributed  to  the 
employer  a  property  right  in  his  contracts  for  services,  and 
even,  when  he  has  no  contracts,  in  his  expectation  of  con- 
tinued service.  But  they  have  sedulously,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  at  any  rate,  refrained  from  giving  such  prop- 
erty rights  injunctive  protection  which  would  amount,  in 
their  opinion,  to  establishing  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude. To  say  that  they  have  not  really  done  so — that  the 
effect  of  various  decisions  is  to  make  the  employer's  property 
in  service  paramount  to  the  workman's  immunity  from 
involuntary  servitude — may  be  a  just  criticism  of  such  de- 
cisions. It  is  not,  however,  a  statement  of  their  legal 
theory,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  judges  will  accept  it 
as  such.  When  the  friends  of  labor  legislate  as  if  it  were, 
they  simply  invite  the  courts  to  ignore  their  legisla- 
tion— and  exasperate  themselves  with  their  own  fruitless 
anger. 

I  should  class  also  as  rhetorical  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  that  injunctions  shall  not  abridge  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, or  the  rights  of  free  speech,  press  and  assembly,  or 
supersede  the  criminal  law  in  maintaining  the  public  peace. 
A  mighty  judical  roar  would  answer  that  injunctions — 
properly  understood,  of  course — never  do  any  of  these 
things.  StiH,  rhetorical  prohibitions,  even  though  they 
change  no  rules  of  law,  may  not  be  altogether  idle. 

The  most  interesting  provisions  of  the  bill  are  those 
aimed  to  avoid  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Truax 
v.  Corrigan  (257  U.  S.  312;  Dec.  19,  1921). 

The  majority  of  the  court  there  held  (Justices  Holmes, 
Pitney  and  Brandeis  dissenting)  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  legislature  to  forbid  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
to  protect  an  employer's  business  from  irreparable  injury 
from  unlawful  acts  in  a  strike — mainly  picketing,  in  the 
particular  case ;  though  the  statute  left  the  employer  his 
remedy  at  law  by  an  action  for  damages,  that  remedy  was 
inadequate;  the  statute,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  deprived  the  employer  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and,  since  it  did  not  prevent 
his  being  enjoined  from  irreparably  injuring  the  property 
of  the  strikers,  deprived  him  also  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
entertain  such  feelings,  any  attempt  to  establish  in  this 
country  an  immunity  from  judicial  policing  of  strikes  such 
as  is  enjoyed  in  England  must,  I  believe,  be  backed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution. 

The  Illinois  bill  is  ingenious.  But  its  ingenuity  does 
not  lead  me  to  revise  this  belief. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes  may  be  granted  only  to  prevent  irreparable  in- 
jury to  property  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  at  law — a 
conventional  judicial  formula  minus  the  word  "adequate" 
before  "remedy  at  law."  * 

But,  theoretically,  injunctions  never  issue  except  to  pre- 


•lf  tlie  bill  Is  to  be  read  as  If  the  word  "adequate"  were  Included,  this  Is 
rot-rely  a  reiteration  of  the  current  formula,  and  the  crux  of  the  bill  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  property  whirh  will  presently  be  considered. 


vent  injury  to  property  for  which  there  is  some  remedy  at 
law — so  inadequate,  however,  as  to  call  for  supplementa- 
tion by  the  injunctive  strong  arm  of  equity.  There  is  no 
principle  upon  which  an  injunction  may  issue  to  prevent 
something  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  at  law.  The  effect 
of  the  provision  would  be,  therefore,  to  prohibit  injunc- 
tions in  labor  disputes  altogether — and  it  would  fall  in 
consequence  afoul  of  the  Constitution  as  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Truax  case. 

Is  Good  Will  Property  ? 

The  bill  says  further — and  this  is  its  principal  attempt- 
ed contribution — that  only  tangible  things,  "land,  goods, 
money  or  the  product  of  labor  or  nature" — shall  be  held 
to  be  property.  This,  I  fear,  will  seem  to  the  courts  noth- 
ing less  than  an  attempt  by  legislation  to  alter  an  im- 
mutable truth  of  metaphysics.  The  usual  ground  of  labor 
injunctions  is  to  prevent  irreparable  injury,  not  to  tangible 
property,  but  to  the  property  right  which  the  employer  is 
supposed  to  have  in  his  expectation  of  future  profits — the 
goodwill  of  his  business.  Injunctions  were  not  issued  to 
protect  good-will  until  1868.  But  the  conception  of 
property  as  including  good-will,  though  not  venerable, 
is  venerated.  There  is,  moreover,  sense  in  it — e.  g., 
in  the  case  where  one  manufacturer  destroys  the  goodwill 
of  another  by  pirating  his  goods,  labels  or  tradenames. 
The  Truax  case  clearly  includes  goodwill  as  a  kind  of 
property  for  which  a  man  may  not  constitutionally  be  de- 
prived of  injunctive  protection.  No  attempted  legislative 
subtraction  from  the  definition  of  property  will  be  effective 
to  modify  the  court's  construction  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  attempts  to  make  the  em- 
ployer's remedy  at  law  in  cases  involving  contracts  of  serv- 
ice exclusive  of  any  remedy  in  equity  by  injunction.  The 
point,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  injunctions  forbidding  labor 
organizers  to  induce  employes  to  violate  "yellow-dog"  con- 
tracts of  employment — injunctions  such  as  that,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Hitchman  case  (245  U.  S.  229).  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  however,  that  the  judiciary  will  regard  the 
employer's  right  to  injunctive  protection  from  interference 
with  his  contracts  as  highly  as,  in  the  Truax  case,  it  re- 
garded his  right  to  injunctive  protection  against  tortious 
picketing.  Contract  rights  have  a  clearer  claim  than  good- 
will to  be  classed  as  property.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
provision  can  fail  to  be  idle. 

The  only  provisions  of  the  bill  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  a  chance  of  limited  vitality  are  those  of  Section  6 — 
in  substance  that  no  injunction  shall  issue  against  picket- 
ing, congregating  or  persuading  to  quit.  These  pro- 
visions would  not  have  their  full  face  value.  It  would 
be  easy  for  judges,  as  often  in  the  past,  to  construe  picket- 
ing, congregation  and  persuasion  as  intimidatory,  or  as  de- 
prived of  their  prima  facie  innocence  by  a  malicious  purpose, 
and  to  say  that  the  legislature  cannot  be  presumed  to 
have  intended  to  license  malice  or  coercion.  But  the  pro- 
visions would  probably  be  effectual  to  the  extent  of  elimi- 
nating from  injunctions  express  prohibitions  of  picketing 
and  persuasion  as  such. 

That  is  not  much.  Yet  it  is  doubtless  with  reason  that 
employing  interests  have  made  a  vigorous  fight  against  the 
Illinois  bill.  Neither  they  nor  the  courts  stand  to  profit 
from  repeated  nullification  or  avoidance  of  such  measures. 

WALTER  NEI.I.ES 
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Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by  Leon  Whipple 
Under  Which  King,  Bezonian? 


SHALL  we  have  a  moral  censorship  of  the  press? 
Shall  we  print  crime  ne\vs?  Shall  we  print  pub- 
licity matter  and  propaganda  in  the  news  columns 
of  our  papers? 

These  three  problems  are  arousing  the  most  serious  in- 
terest among  editors,  sociologists,  educators  and  public 
moralists.  But  they  are  treated  as  three  separate  puzzles: 
whereas,  they  are  but  aspects  of  one  great  question:  shall 
our  vehicles  of  public  communication  (newspaper,  stage, 
movie,  radio)  give  the  people  whatever  they  are  interested 
in.  and  let  them  select  what  is  good  for  them:  or  shall 
society  try  to  construct  some  sort  of  sieve  or  strainer  by 
which  the  matter  judged  anti-social  is  not  offered  free  to 
a  public  of  all  ages  and  intelligence  quotients  ?  Two  schools 
of  thought  are  growing  up  around  these  two  ideas  with 
respect  to  informing  the  public  mind ;  and  since  these  two 
schools  are  fighting  all  over  the  lot  and  probably  will 
keep  on  fighting  for  a  century  or  so.  maybe  it  would  help 
to  ask  what  are  they  fighting  over. 

The  A  La  Carte  School  believes  in  survival  by  struggle. 
Let  even*  idea,  ideal,  vision  of  art  or  hypothesis  of  science 
be  flung  into  the  arena.  Let  those  survive  that  can.  Give 
the  public  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  and  let  those  of  the 
public  survive  who  can.  The  result  will  be  the  selection 
of  the  strong  idea  and  the  strong  soul.  The  rest  will  go 
down  in  the  melee.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  the 
fit  applied  first  to  ideas,  and  second,  to  people  who  have 


to  adapt  themselves  in  the  realm  of  mind  and  morals  as 
the  animal  had  to  adapt  in  the  realm  of  matter.  This  is 
the  creed  of  the  libertarian,  the  rebel  artist,  and  strange 
bedfellow,  the  professional  publicity  man. 

The  Table  d'Hote  School  believes  rather  in  conscious 
evolution  through  some  vaguely  defined  plan  and  control. 
They  want  to  substitute  intelligence  for  struggle.  They 
feel  that  we  may  be  able  to  proceed  more  quickly  and  at 
a  lower  spiritual  cost  if  we  do  not  offer  to  the  miscel- 
laneous public  every  aspect  of  sex  from  the  beautiful  to 
the  pathologic,  e%-ery  report  of  crime  regardless  of  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  young  and  subnormal  minds,  every  bit  of 
propaganda  by  contending  political,  national  and  economic 
interests.  They  have  not  made  their  case  very  clear  as  yet. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  establish  very  certain  criteria 
as  to  precisely  how  much  harm  is  done  to  people  by  sex 
plays,  crime  news,  or  multifarious  propagandas.  They  have 
scarcely  any  ideas  of  what  is  a  healthy  idea  and  what  a 
vicious  one.  They  have  no  notion  of  what  to  substitute 
for  the  dangerous  political  censorship.  But  they  have  at 
least  a  logical  conception  that  eugenics  is  a  matter  of  mind 
as  well  of  body,  that  pathogenic  organisms  lodge  in  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  lungs,  and  that  self-directed  evolution 
of  the  race  involves  in  some  way  the  burden  of  protecting 
communication  as  well  as  water  supply,  and  not  depending 
on  the  ancient  brutal  way  of  Nature  that  developed  im- 
munity by  murdering  the  susceptible. 
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The  libertarians  and  intelligenzia  laugh  at  this  as  out- 
rageous bunk.  But  it  may  be  that  what  they  mean  is  that 
conscious  evolution  of  the  race  is  outrageous  bunk.  But 
let  us  at  least  state  the  problem  clearly:  Conscious  evolu- 
tion is  possible,  or  conscious  evolution  is  not  possible.  Then, 
if  we  agree  it  is  possible,  or  more  modestly,  worth  trying, 
propose  the  second  dilemma.  Conscious  evolution  proceeds 
best  when  every  idea  is  offered  freely  to  everybody,  or, 
when  there  is  some  selection  either  of  the  ideas  to  be 
offered,  or  the  audiences  to  which  they  are  given. 

Chicago  Brings  Gifts 

THE  publication  of  the  Social  Service  Series  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  an  interesting  and  original 
contribution  to  teaching  and  research  in  this  field.  Al- 
though it  is  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  experiment  in 
establishing  a  school  of  philanthropy  was  made,  these  vol- 
umes are  almost  the  first  actual  transcripts  of  case  records 
to  be  published  for  the  use  of  such  schools,  and  they  have 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  social  workers  as 
well  as  teachers  of  social  work.  Mary  E.  Richmond's 
interesting  cases  published  in  the  Charity  Organization 
Bulletin  are  not  overlooked ;  but  these  cases  were  privately 
printed,  cannot  be  purchased,  and  are  not  in  libraries. 

James  H.  Tufts  in  his  report  on  Professional  Edu- 
cation for  Social  Work  called  attention  to  the  "general 
complaint  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  source  material  in  form 
which  is  most  desirable  for  critical  teaching  and  which  can 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  students."  Professor  Tufts' 
report  went  even  further  and  expressed  confidence  that 
ultimately  the  schools  themselves  would  meet  this  need 
and  added:  "Publication  of  such  material  is  an  illustration 
of  what  had  been  previously  referred  to  as  one  of  the  two 
great  functions  of  the  professional  school ;  namely,  raising 
the  standard  of  the  profession  through  research  and  pub- 
lication." The  present  series  is  a  fine  attempt  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  schools  to  help  to  meet  this  need. 

This  material  also  holds  significance  for  scholars  in  the 
social  sciences.  A  reviewer  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
speaks  of  the  social  case  records  in  Immigration  by  Edith 
Abbott  as  a  "novel  and  striking  collection"  and  adds  "no 
one  would  wish  to  miss  them  in  their  original  form.  In 
the  hands  of  the  social  service  teacher  these  cases  can  un- 
doubtedly be  made  to  yield  lessons  which  the  untrained 
reader  cannot  fully  estimate ;  the  student  of  administrative 
law  naturally  scans  them  with  a  view  to  gleaning  material 
for  his  own  purpose." 

An  economist  reviewing  the  same  volume  in  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  predicts,  on  the  basis  of  the  material 
already  published,  that  "the  series  will  be  a  distinguished 
success." 

In  addition  to  the  two  volumes  already  issued,*  another 
volume  in  the  immigration  document  series,  Historical 
Aspects  of  the  Immigration  Problem,  is  already  in  press ; 
.and  other  volumes  nearing  completion  include  Public  Wel- 
fare Administration  (2  volumes),  History  of  English  and 
American  Philanthropy  (2  volumes),  The  State  and  the 
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Child  (documents  and  case  records),  a  treatise  on  social 
statistics  and  a  history  of  immigration  legislation.  These 
ten  volumes  are  the  result  of  the  long  experience  of  the  two 
editors  in  attempting  to  establish  in  the  social  service  field 
a  graduate  curriculum  broad  in  scope  and  scientific  in 
method.  The  contribution  of  Julius  Rosenwald,  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  long  a  trustee  of  the  old 
School  of  Civics,  in  helping  to  meet  the  initial  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  series,  was  a  fundamental  service  as  have  been 
his  many  other  gifts  to  pioneer  work  in  education. 

Ever  since  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation's  first  grant 
(in  1907-08)  to  the  old  Chicago  School  of  Civics,  the 
school  has  laid  special  emphasis  on  social  research,  in  the 
belief  that  the  training  of  students  for  social  statistical 
work  could  be  best  carried  on  through  real  investigations 
in  the  great  laboratory  of  Chicago  rather  than  in  an  arti- 
ficial academic  laboratory.  During  the  past  two  years 
through  the  facilities  provided  by  the  organization  of  the 
Local  Community  Research  Committee  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  social  research  program  has  been  greatly 
enlarged.  In  cooperation  with  this  committee  which  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  various  social  science  depart- 
ments and  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  the 
studies  of  population  and  housing  conditions  in  Chicago 
begun  by  students  at  the  old  School  of  Civics  are  being 
completed  and  the  accumulated  material  finally  prepared 
for  publication.  In  addition  graduate  students  of  the  school 
have  also  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  on  the  follow- 
ing local  community  studies: 

Street  Begging  in  Chicago;  a  study  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  Wieboldt  Foundation  of  Chicago; 

A  Study  of  the  Intake  of  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  of 
Cook  County;  a  statistical  inquiry  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  because  of  the  serious  situation  in  the 
Home  where  the  number  of  children  received  increased  almost 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  twelve  months; 

Housing  Conditions  in  the  Upper  Federal  Street  District; 
an  inquiry  in  one  of  the  crowded  negro  quarters  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department; 

The  Administration  of  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Laws;  a 
series  of  child  labor  studies  including  the  employment  in  the 
Cook  County  Truck  Gardens,  and  a  special  study  of  the 
children  refused  work  permits  because  of  physical  defects; 

The  Adoption  Laws  and  Their  Administration  in  Illinois; 

A  Study  of  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  Relating  to  the 
Insane. 

A  Study  of  Family  Budgets  and  Standards  of  Living  in 
Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of  political  econ- 
omy and  sociology  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

The  publication  of  this  series  is  a  fitting  conclusion  of 
the  experiment  by  one  of  our  great  coeducational  universities 
in  attempting  to  place  education  for  social  work  on  a 
plane  with  its  other  graduate  professional  schools.  This 
year  brings  to  a  close  the  five-year  experimental  period  of 
the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  for  which  a 
group  of  trustees  of  the  old  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  provided  the  five  year's  budget.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  university  connection  the  school  enrolled 
45  graduate  students  and  28  undergraduates.  During  the 
present  year,  there  have  been  90  graduate  students,  35 
undergraduates,  and  90  students  from  other  departments  of 
the  university.  It  is  a  real  recognition  of  the  rising  pro- 
fessional standards  in  the  field  of  social  work  that  the 
president  and  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
decided  that  the  school  shall  go  forward  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  graduate  work  of  the  university. 
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Utopia  a  la  Mode 

THE  SUPER-CITY,  b\  Robert  R.  Ken.  Published  by  Ike  autkor. 
George  Waitengton  University.  349  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Surrey. 

SURELY  our  present-day  cities  in  their  haphazard 
sordidness  do  scant  justice  to  our  boasted  progress  in 
method  and  invention  available  to  the  modern  city  builder. 
Professor  Robert  Kern  has  here  undertaken  a  serious  and 
Utopian  effort  to  show  how  we  should  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunities  and  knowledge  present  and  potential  to 
build  a  city  which  will  be  convenient,  comfortable,  free 
from  danger  and  disease.  He  concerns  himself  very"  little 
i  how  we  are  to  adjust  humanity  to  make  this  accom- 
plishment possible,  or  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  its  results. 
The  "super-city"  is  to  be  brought  about  by  efficient  and 
orderly  planning:  if  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  each  detail, 
is  properly  planned,  the  result  will  be  a  perfectly  har- 
monious, completely  appointed  community  in  which  life  will 
apparently  correspond  to  that  enjoyed  by  a  guest  in  the 
finest  hotels  or  largest  ocean  liners. 

That  certainty  of  success  is  very  real  to  the  author 
is  shown  by  the  minute  way  in  which  each  of  our  daily 
needs  is  cared  for,  and  by  an  appeal  for  members  and  funds 
with  which  to  start  at  once  upon  a  cruise  to  the  modern 
•;ntis.  In  his  description  of  the  "New  CityTI  the  author 
has  incorporated  every  principle  and  idea  for  city  planning 
— domestic  service,  education,  mechanical  improvement 
even  to  certain  physical  aspects  of  the  English  garden  city 
such  as  the  farm  belt  with  the  resultant  conservation  of 
leisure.  The  whole  is  embellished  with  an  appropriate  but 
amusing  terminology.  The  rrsiances  are  many-storied 
dwellings  with  unstinted  sunlight,  on  garden  courts,  with 
service  and  traffic  hidden  away.  The  serrisorium  is  an 
adjoining  area  where  daily  needs  such  as  earing,  social  inter- 
course, education  and  recreation  are  met.  A  second  section 
is  the  city  center  for  commerce  and  business ;  a  third  serves 
the  industries. 

His  treatment  of  public  utilities  may  seem  fantastic,  yet 
we  commend  his  departure  from  the  usual  unimaginative 
methods  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  fact  if  his 
picture  had  been  confined  to  a  complete  physical  city  plan, 
we  might  have  overlooked  the  little  details  of  compensatory 
economics  which  are  unconvincing  doubtless  because  of  our 
bad  habit  of  being  practical.  We  would,  however,  expect 
a  social  economist  to  offer  a  scheme  of  sociology,  if  he  at- 
tempts one,  reasonably  commensurate  with  the  technical 
picture.  He  might,  for  example,  have  developed  the  idea 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  all  this  beauty  and  convenience  are 
expected  in  turn  to  contribute  other  services  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  mere  development  of  its  literary  and  dra- 
matic resources.  We  get  the  suspicion  that  the  upper  crust 
of  society  in  this  "super-city"  has,  in  some  obscure  manner, 
paid  in  advance  for  passage  and  that  its  members  wander 
about  the  beautiful  decks  and  salons  of  a  city  floating  in 
space  while  the  chief  engineer  and  captain  on  the  bridge  run 
smoothly  forward  to  serve  their  least  desire.  There  is 
no  clear  suggestion  as  in  the  true  English  garden  city  (with 
its  workers  released  from  tiresome  and  wasteful  journeyings 
and  useless  non-productive  operations)  that  such  ease  and 
pleasantness  can  only  be  developed  upon  a  practical  plan 
of  mutual  sen-ice  in  which  each  plays  an  integral  part. 

We  find  difficulty  in  following  the  author  in  his 
"Finances"  and  "Commercial  Facilities"  of  the  new  city. 
We  are  lead  into  very  novel  and  interesting  speculations 


but  never  feel  that  they  have  been  carried  to  logical  con- 
clusions. We  subscribe  enthusiastically  to  the  truth  that 
the  present  city  supports  innumerable  overlapping  and 
wasteful  practices.  "The  general  opinion  of  our  time  is 
turning  from  the  idea  that  we  should  create  opportunities 
for  conducting  business  irrespective  of  whether  there  is 
need  for  them  or  not.  It  creates  too  much  useless  ex- 
pense." The  author  believes  that  the  "realtor"  is  largely 
useless,  suggesting  that  several  hundred  real  estate  offices 
that  now  perform  a  more  or  less  wasteful  service  in  an 
entirely  wasteful  way  will  disappear  in  his  Utopia,  and 
their  real  functions  be  taken  over  by  highly  trained  clerks  in 
a  card  reference  bureau.  We  wonder  whether  the  30/5  of 
the  original  now  useless  400  realtors  will  make  better  dra- 
matic directors  or  culinary  managers,  or  will  they  be  among 
those  who  dine  and  dance  above  decks? 

If  we  are  insufficiently  impressed  with  the  complete  logic 
and  practicability  of  the  social  order  here  outlined,  there 
yet  remains  a  wealth  of  suggestion  and  reasonableness  to 
interest  and  compensate  the  reader. 

HENRY  WRIGHT 

Citizens  of  Business 

A  MERCHANT'S   HORIZON,    by   A.    Lincoln   Filene.     Hongkton   Mithm. 
266  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THE  Filene  Cooperative  Association,  though  contempo- 
rary, is  already  a  classic— one  of  our  most  successful 
experiments  in  representative  government  in  business.  It 
has  been  described  and  analyzed  and  criticized  in  the  daily 
and  labor  press,  in  technical  journals,  and  treated  in  books. 
What,  however,  has  not  hitherto  received  adequate  presenta- 
tion is  the  animating  purpose  which  led  Lincoln  Filene  and 
his  brother  Edward  and  their  partners  to  invent  and  foster 
the  particular  type  of  management — employe  cooperation — 
which  has  made  the  Filene  store  in  Boston  a  living  demon- 
stration of  the  dynamic  quality  of  democracy  in  America. 

Mr.  Filene's  account  of  the  inception,  development,  and 
manifold  activities  of  the  Cooperative  Association  is  more 
comprehensive  and  authentic  than  its  predecessors,  and  offers 
illuminating  details  not  before  printed.  But  not  only  for 
this  reason  should  social  workers  and  laymen  in  general  read 
this  book  searchingly.  Rather  its  contagious  inspiration 
arises  out  of  the  intimate  revelation  of  a  great  merchant's 
faith  in  the  fundamental  lightness  of  the  democratic  ideal, 
and  of  the  experiences  upon  which  that  faith  is  based. 

Mr.  Filene  holds  the  conviction  "that  the  humanizing  of 
all  the  devices  of  industry,  mechanical,  financial  and  mana- 
gerial, is  going  forward  on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  constitute 
the  outstanding  industrial  advance  of  our  times."  To  him 
this  humanizing  and  liberalizing  process  is  the  essence,  and 
a  necessary  consequence,  of  the  transformation  of  democracy 
from  a  millenial  aspiration  into  a  controlling  reality. 

For  a  long  time  [he  writes]  democracy  in  industry  was 
vigorously  preached  as  an  ideal.  ...  So  many  splendid  ideals 
have  a  way  of  remaining  ideals.  Yet  in  the  span  of  a  genera- 
tion this  ideal,  once  looked  upon  as  unworkable,  has  pushed  its 
way  through  the  inertia  that  besets  human  nati-re,  and  has  be- 
come a  serious  thing.  .  .  in  practice  to  a  growing  number.  Yet 
with  all  our  efforts  to  liberalize  our  business,  we  may  not  yet 
have  evolved  a  commercial  institution  of  the  employes,  for  the 
employes,  by  the  employes;  yet  to  my  mind  this  trend  toward 
less  arbitrary  and  more  democratic  practices,  even  in  the  little 
distance  it  has  traveled  thus  far,  is  the  striking  social  change 
of  our  time,  and  one  of  the  most  important.  If  this  beginning 
had  nothing  else  to  make  it  important,  it  would  be  important 
still,  for  the  further  advances  which  it  foreshadows. 
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The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

210  West   91st   Street,   New   York   City 

(Initiated    by    the    National    Conference    of    Jewish    Social 

Service) 

Offers    a   course    of    fifteen    months    of   graduate    study    and 
field  work  in  preparation  for  Jewish  social  work. 
Several  tuition  scholarships  of  $250  and  maintenance  fellow- 
ships of  $1500  are  available. 

The    national     backing    of    the     School     assures     successful 
placement    of   graduates. 
The   Catalogue   will    be   sent   on   request. 


TRAINING   IN  RECREATION 

Five    weeks    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuck, 
Michigan 

New   Finnish   Gymnastics    for    women,    athletics,    swimming, 

dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,    and    other    courses. 

Write   for   Catalog 

Recreation   Training   School   of  Chicago 

800   South    Halsted    Street    (Hull- House) 


Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We  Beg  Earnestly  for   a    Large   Representative  Fire  Proof 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER    M.    ALPHONSA   LATHROP, 
Superior    and    Treasurer, 

Rosary    Hill     Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


The  Greatest  Reform  in  the  World 

This  booklet  proposes  to  tax  property  at  its  rental  value- 
less an  exemption  equal  to  interest  and  depreciation  for  im- 
provements. 

Quite  naturally,  when  there  is  such  a  tax,  property  will 
always  be  worth  just  what  the  improvements  are  worth. 

Unimproved  property  will  then  really  be  worth  nothing, 
and  may  be  bought  for  about  nothing,  or  at  merely  nominal 
prices. 

Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  persons  wishing  to  use 
undeveloped  property  or  vacant  land,  may  henceforth 
acquire  it  free  of  charge. 

The   consequences  of  that  reach  far. 
One    Dollar  MILNER    GIBSON  Libby,    Mont- 


I  HE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOO 
A  handy  pamphlet  reprint  of  a  stim- 
ulating article  by  Prof.  Joseph  K. 
Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's  Edu- 
cation Department.  Free  to  teachers 
on  request.  To  others,  1 0  cents. 
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The  type  of  company  union  or  works  council  of  which  the 
Filene  Cooperative  Association  is  an  unusually  vigorous  ex- 
ample, is  often  given  the  pickle-eyed  squint  by  social  radicals 
and  trade  unionists,  who  suspect  that  it  is  benevolent,  fu- 
tile, autocratic,  in  spite  of  its  democratic  appearance.  Mr. 
Filene  quotes  the  skeptic: 

Whenever  you  please  you  can  wipe  every  bit  of  it  from  your 
books.  You  would  be  sure  to  do  that  in  case  some  group  of 
clever  people  put  their  heads  together  and  plotted  to  use  your 
scheme  for  taking  your  business  away  from  you.  And  there 
would  be  no  comeback.  If  you  tore  up  your  covenants  and  took 
your  disbursements  back  again  either  to  save  yourself,  or  of 
your  own  free  choice,  not  one  of  your  employes  could  recover 
from  you  before  a  court  of  law.  Naturally  you  run  no  risk! 

No  court  of  law,  Mr.  Filene  concedes,  might  be  able  to 
take  him  to  task.  But  he  asks  what  about  the  court  of  public 
opinion?  What  about  the  court  of  employes  and  their  views? 
"Those  who  had  poured  forth  their  energies,"  he  declares, 
"in  answer  to  our  encouragement  would  leave  us.  Any  spirit- 
ed person  would  do  that.  Our  organization  would  go  to 
pieces.  While  we  were  rebuilding  it,  even  on  the  old  auto- 
cratic lines,  our  business  might,  indeed,  be  taken  away,  from 
us,  but  by  our  competitors." 

If,  Mr.  Filene  observes,  our  great  business  enterprises  are 
to  endure,  like  the  political  state  they  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  resemble,  they  can  no  longer  be  handed  down  from 
one  possessor  to  another  like  so  much  inherited  personal  pro- 
perty. "A  business  is  a  living  thing,  and  to  last  it  must  be 
able  to  renew  itself  from  within." 

That  is  the  point  of  view,  the  vision  inspiring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Filene  Cooperative  Association,  which  regards 
employes  not  as  detached  individuals,  but  as  citizens  of  the 
enterprise. 

It  has  made  the  Cooperative  Association,  not  only  an  in- 
strument for  the  promotion  of  democratic  government  but, 
even  more,  a  school  of  citizenship.  For  "business  itself  is  a 
school,  a  working  laboratory;  certainly  business  has  now 
much  more  than  'business'  to  teach  as  the  schools  see  for 
themselves  when  they  come  to  business  establishments  to 
learn." 

What  of  the  trade  union  contention,  made  with  consider- 
able force  of  logic,  that  no  group  of  workers  can  really  be 
independent  and  secure  in  their  independence  unless  they 
have  ground  of  their  own  to  stand  on  outside  of  the  estab- 
lishment from  which  they  can  meet  the  employer  on  terms 
of  equality?  Mr.  Filene's  answer  to  this  query  is  not  the 
stock,  contentious  and,  therefore,  unconvincing  answer.  He 
believes  that  the  shop  council  movement  is  going  to  help  the 
great  labor  organizations  into  a  constructive  position.  "Thus 
far,  unionism  has  been  largely  and  necessarily  a  defensive 
movement,  a  retaliation  against  industrial  autocracy.  With 
the  fading  of  that  autocracy,  and  with  the  opening  channels 
for  cooperation,  unionism  will  have  to  develop  a  leadership 
and  a  program  as  good,  at  least,"  and  as  well  thought  out 
as  that  of  the  works  council  movement.  He  admits  that 
business  is  still  too  dynastic ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  stresses  the 
fact  that  neither  the  labor  press  of  the  country  nor  the 
voice  of  the  leaders  has  as  yet  presented  any  program  of  na- 
tional scope  embracing  the  nation-wide  needs  and  desires  of 
American  labor.  "The  columns  of  the  labor  journals  are 
devoted  to  grievances,  or  they  exult  over  Victories'  here  and 
there."  But  American  labor,  he  believes,  is  on  the  way  to 
self-expression.  "Events  are  working  toward  the  creation  of 
a  spirit  and  a  leadership  in  unionism  which  it  would  profit 
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us  ail  to  watch  and  to  assist  as  we  can."  For  he  recognizes 
trade  unionism  as  "largely  an  assertion  of  this  dignity  that 
labor  craves."  And  not  the  least  of  the  values,  which  he 
finds  in  such  organizations  as  the  Filene  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, is  that  together  with  other  works  councils  it  is  one 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  shaping  trade  unions  from  defensive 
into  constructive  agencies. 

"I  hare  no  thought,"  says  Mr.  Filene,  "of  offering  a  ma- 
nual of  instructions  or  an  infallible  guide  to  others.  .  .  . 
There  is  only  this  that  my  associates  and  I  know  now  and 
know  positively,  having  learned  it  from  life  itself.  If  con- 
science is  to  count  then  the  effort  to  democratize  business 
:  go  on  ....  Others  may  call  it  what  they  please: 
democracy  in  the  germ  it  seems  to  me,  important  enough  in 
itself,  but  most  important  of  all  in  the  human  betterments 
k  seems  certainly  to  foreshadow.** 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

The  New  Schools  And  Health 

HEALTH  EDUCATION.  A  frognm  for  Public  Schools  auj  Teadur 
Ti aimiur  ItutOmtwus.  Report  of  the  Joir.i  Committee  am  Health  Problems 
m  E4mcatifm.  Published  by  Sxionol  Education  AiMOftifm.  164  ff. 
Price  $1.0t  fostfoii  of  Tke  Survey. 

THE  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  prob- 
lems is  a  valuable  publication,  first,  to  stimulate  the 
teacher  to  a  more  comprehensive  vision  of  what  constitutes 
health ;  second,  as  a  source  of  data  very  difficult  for  the 
individual  teacher  to  collect ;  and  third,  in  providing  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  subject,  which  makes 
this  report  an  index  for  reference  work. 

The  mazes  of  interaction,  conscious  or  unconscious,  be- 
-en  the  body  and  the  rational  and  irrational  factors  of 
the  mind  make  this  subject  as  vast  and  intricate  as  life 
itself.  For  this  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  make  ourselves 
as  conscious  of  and  articulate  about  its  various  aspects  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  also  the  experimental  school  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  codify  the  subject  or 
to  use  a  program  in  health  instruction.  To  our  minds  the 
abandonment  of  teaching  a  new  moral  code  has  not  re- 
duced the  moral  influence  of  the  school,  but  has  greatly 
augmented  moral  consciousness.  We  must  constantly  call 
into  question  the  right  and  wrong  of  behavior  with  a  fre- 
quent thrashing  out  of  its  values  in  discussion  on  the  part 
of  pupils  and  teachers.  So  we  believe  that  these  integral 
experiences  of  the  organism,  its  health,  its  very  life  cannot 
be  taught  by  curriculum.  For  example,  many  children  from 
modern  ambitious  homes  ought  to  hear  less  of  diet,  vita- 
mines,  nervousness,  et  cetera  in  order  to  become  healthy. 
Other  types  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  cease  from  what 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  wholesome  activity  in  order 
to  find  their  own  inner  existence.  To  some  children  it  is 
a  positive  poison  to  be  "cheerful"  when  they  need  to  let 
some  of  their  natural  wholesome  rebellion  against  conven- 
tional patterns  of  good  behavior  flow  out  until  they  are 
clear  enough  of  resistances  to  have  some  spirit  of  their  own. 
Indiridual  help  is  needed  constantly  for  the  up-building  of 
physical,  mental  and  moral  health  and  the  Experimental 
School  knows  that  "what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's 
poison"  and  that  personal  supervision  and  education  for 
health  must  be  given  frequently  and  spontaneously,  either 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  group.  The  "health  conscious" 
teacher,  the  one  who  lives  vitally  will  teach  health  at  even- 
turn  in  the  road ;  but  perhaps  not  by  great  elaboration  of 
information.  If  he  is  not  health  conscious  he  will  never 
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YOU  are  the  Pastor  of  a  City  Church  or  a  woman 
staff  worker  in  a  City  Parish,  facing  difficult 
situations,  you  will  find  help  studying  common  problems 
together  with  other  workers  in  the  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  CHURCH  WORK,  organized 
in  cooperation  with  an  interdenominational  advisory 
committee,  to  be  held  June  2nd  to  lath  at  UNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 

Intensive  study  by  group  discussion  under  experienced 
leaders.  Lectures  by  prominent  pastors  and  social  workers. 
Visits  to  labor  headquarters  and  other  centers  of  interest. 

For  full   information    addrest 
P*OF.  GAYLORD  S.  WHTTB 

UNION   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  i2oth  Street  New  York  City 


Sckool  of  Social  \Vork 

Simmons    College 
SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

in 

Medical    Social    Sea-rice 
Mis*  Kate   McMabon,   Director 

Psychiatric    Social    Service 
Miss  Saric   L.    Lyons.  Director 

I"*  ti  ft  ili   i     *       *"       t 
VvUUQJca  S       TTOriS 

Miss   Katharine  P.   Hewins.   Director 

A    Coarse    in    Psychiatric    Social    Work    for    Family 
Social  Workers 

July   8   to  August    19 

Fafl    Courses  in    Children's   Work.    FamUT   Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social     Service.     <*.• ... -....j|j     Work;     Public 

Service. 

Address     Tht    Director,     ig    Somerset    Street.    Boston,     14, 
Massachusetts. 


The   Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Course*  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economic* 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation.  Social  StaHs 
tics,  Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Soda! 
Organization. 

Field    work    training    under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in   conjunction    with    the    Social   Service    Department 
-f   the  Johns    Hopkins    Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
the  two  years'   course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs.  The  Johai 
Hopkins   University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


(In  amvftring  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Srtvrr.     It  helps  as,  it  identifies  •»«.) 
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To  the  college  student  looking  forward 
to  a  professional  career  which  offers 
opportunities  for  social  ministries  co- 
ordinated with,    yet   apart    from    the 
fields  of  medicine,  education,  law  and 
theology    -  -  -    the     field     of    social 
work    may    present    a     distinct    call. 
Complete  information  about  the 
courses  offered  in  prepara- 
tion  for   this    new 
profession   will 
be  sent  upon 
request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu.  York 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


teach  it,  be  he  ever  so  well  equipped  with  a  program  and 
the  technique  to  use  it. 

We  are  in  direct  accord  with  the  Joint  Committee  in 
the  belief  that  the  very  young  child  can  be  taught  the 
elements  of  physiology  including  reproduction.  Children 
are  enthusiastic  to  know  about  their  bodies  and  amazingly 
simple  in  their  questions  and  responses  toward  how  life  be- 
gins and  works  and  in  early  answers  to  these  questions  lies 
often  the  basis  of  emotional  stability  and  sound  health.  But 
here  again  we  believe  that  the  need  of  the  individual  child 
or  the  group  should  dictate  the  work  given  and  that  a 
special  program  cannot  fill  their  needs. 

And  even  as  we  believe  that  the  health  work  in  the 
lower  groups  of  the  Experimental  School  should  be  spon- 
taneous and  apparently  incidental  (which  is  not  another 
way  of  saying  sketchy  and  superficial),  so  we  believe  that 
high  school  and  normal  courses  are  not  complete  without 
definite  and  detailed  work  in  physiology,  biology  and  hy- 
giene. Teachers  of  Health  either  through  incidental  meth- 
ods or  courses  of  study  will  find  this  compilation  of  material 
valuable  to  amplify  their  subject  matter  and  stimulate  their 
imagination  as  to  lines  along  which  they  may  create  and 
present  their  work.  NAOMI  HOWELLS 

The  Walden  School 


THE  R  UN  OF  THE  SHEL  FES 

Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 


Foreign  and  International  Affairs 

SYLLABUS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  by  Parker 
Thomas  Moon.  Macmillan.  280  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

OWING  to  the  immense  amount  of  publication  in  the  field 
of  international  relations  within  recent  years,  there  has  been 
urgent  need  of  a  trustworthy  topical  and  bibliographical  guide. 
Such  may  now  be  found  in  Professor  Moon's  syllabus  issued 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The  purpose  was 
to  publish,  if  possible,  a  "syllabus  and  bibliography  on  inter- 
national relations  which  because  of  its  adequacy,  accuracy  and 
objectivity,  would  command  the  approval  not  only  of  college 
teachers  but  of  the  public  in  general  and  might  result  in  its 
being  used  not  only  by  college  classes  but  also  by  forums, 
women's  clubs,  labor  unions  and  other  organizations."  On  the 
whole  this  result  has  been  achieved.  It  might  be  possible  to 
criticise  in  details.  The  reviewer  regrets  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  section  devoted  to  what  he  would  call  Com- 
mon vs.  Conflicting  Interests  of  States.  But  the  work  is  well 
done.  It  appears  to  be  accurate,  it  is  impartial  and  compre- 
hensive, and  international  relations  are  viewed  as  a  whole. 
The  syllabus  might  be  adapted  to  almost  any  purpose  of  read- 
ing, study  or  instruction.  The  outline,  suggestions  and  refer- 
ences will  prove  invaluable  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
to  the  special  student.  It  is  adapted  to  larger  or  shorter 
courses,  whether  of  a  special  or  general  nature  undertaken  by 
groups  or  individuals.  So,  for  example,  it  would  be  possible 
to  use  it  as  the  basis  for  courses  on  Nationalism,  Imperialism 
and  World  Politics,  the  History  of  International  Relations, 
Economic  Problems  of  International  Relations,  or  Interna- 
tional Organization.  We  await  impatiently  the  publication  of 
the  promised  companion  volume  on  Imperialism  and  World 
Problems.  AMOS  S.  HERSHEY 

Indiana  University 
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RECONSTRUCTION,   by   J.    D.    WhelpUy.      Fund   ft    WatnaUs   Co.      383 
pp.-     Pncc   $j.SO   postpaid  of    The   S-* 

THE   FOREIGN    STUDENT    IN    AMERICA,   by   Association  Press.      360 
pp.      Price    Si. 75   postpaid  of    The  Surety. 

CO  EGYPTIAN     QU:  :.N     THE    RELATIONS     OF     ENG- 

LAND.   FRANCE    AND    RU?sIA,_  1832-1841—2    roiumes.    by   Frederick 


me   postpotd   pf    Tke   ± 
THE    BOLSHEVIK   MYTH,    by  Alexander  Bertmon.      Boni   &  Liserieht. 
S3.00  pcstpoid  of   The  Surrey. 

Industry  and  Economics 

THE    LABOR    SPY,    by    Sidney    Howard.      Republic    Publishing    Co. 
199  pf.      Price  $1.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

EVERY  real  American  should  read  these  revelations  on  the 
industrial  ;py  system  in  our  midst.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
!  and  convincing,  based  upon  the  actual  reports  of  "opera- 
s'1 and  the  letters  and  activities  ef  the  detective  agencies  who 
deal  in  this  subterranean  espionage.  When  about  one-quarter 
of  the  present  material  appeared  in  the  New  Republic  in  1921, 
such  public  indignation  resulted  that  thirty  thousand  pamphlet 
reprints  were  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  Now  two  • 
more  of  research  by  Mr.  Howard  and  his  collaborator,  Robert 
Dunn,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cabot  Fund  for  Industrial 
Research  have  resulted  in  new  and  alarming  evidence  of  the 
scope  of  the  "profession."  The  moral  of  this  disconcerting 
volume  is  not.  we  think,  in  what  Mr.  Howard  proposes — the 
enactment  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  of  1915  restraining  the  use  of  armed  guards,  the 
ment  of  armaments  (cannon  and  machine  guns),  the  assump- 
rhe  state  of  its  real  duty  to  police  strike  territory,  and 
"the  regulation  or  prohibition  of  private  detective  agencies, 
private  employment  agencies,  'engineering  bureaus,'  etc."  These 
.Id  help,  but  will  they  change  ideas  of  the  people?  You 
cannot  police  spying  if  there  is  no  hatred  of  the  verv  thought 
of  the  thing.  We  even  have  'athletic  spies'  who  try  to  break 
into  the  football  rehearsals  of  rival  colleges  and  we  have  the 
nauseous  institution  of  'secret  practice.'  The  question  is :  What 
sort  of  a  people  are  we  getting  to  be  who  tolerate  spies,  agents 
provocateurs,  "plants,"  "frame-ups,"  the  double-cross,  and 
every  form  of  insidious  treachery  and  dishonorable  intrigue. 
Industrial  spying  is  so  rotten  it  could  flourish  only  in  a  fetid 
atmosphere.  The  employer  mistrusts  his  workmen,  the  detec- 
icy  preys  on  this  distrust,  the  operative  has  to  create 
what  does  not  exist  to  prolong  his  job,  and  even  at  the  end 
he  may  work  in  with  the  strikers,  and  take  money  with  both 
hands.  These  relations  are  not  in  last  analysis  legaL  They 
are  ethical.  Whatever  permanent  remedy  is  possible  must  come 
from  uprooting  the  materialistic  philosophy  and  reestablishing 
personal  character.  L.  W. 


PROTECTIVE    LABOR    LEGISLATION,    by    EKsabeth    Faulkner    Baker. 

»g*<*Mi,   Green   6-  Co.     467   pp.    Price   $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

•      P.ODUCTION    TO    SOCIOLOGY    AM)    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS, 

:-'ttjrxood  Beach.    Houfhton  ttiflm  Co.    369  pp.    Price  $2.25 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL    OWNERSHIP,    by    Robert    S.    Brooking*.      HoemOan    Co. 

Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
PRINCIPLES    OF   WAGE    SETTLEMENTS,    by   Herbert    Feis.      H.    W. 

:    pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  the  Surrey. 

WAGES    AND    HOURS    IN    AMERICAN    INDUSTRY,    by   Notion*!   In- 
dustrial Cor.-erer.ce  Board.     199  pp.  rO  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
:AL    CONSEQUENCES    OF    E  CYCLES,    by    Maurice   B 
•*ghtou    HOUu    Co.      206   pp.      Price    $4.00   postpaid   of    The 

-ST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE,  by  If.  St.  Clow.  Rodder  & 
Sto*ghscn.  Ltl.  300  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BU*EAU,  by  W.  StuU  Holt.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  160  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  RELATION  OF  WEALTH  TO  WELFARE,  by  William  A.  Rob- 
son.  The  Uacmillau  Co.  176  pp.  Pri:e  52.25  postpaid  of  The  Si.- 

TAX  BURDENS  AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES,  \otional  Industrial 
-'f.'.t  3n'i.  TO  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

THE  TAX  PROBLEM  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Besri.  235  fp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  ff  The  Surrey. 

CHILD  LABOR,  Selected  articles  on.  Compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnson.  H. 
W.  Wilson  Co<r.p3«y.  371  pp.  Price  $2.40  postpaid  of  The  S».  - 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES:  Their  Purpose,  Structure  and 
Methods,  by  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and  Associates.  Russell  Safe  Founda- 
tion. 6?5  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND,  bt  H'itt  Bowden.  ifacmittom 
Company.  343  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Tke  Surrey. 

GERMAN  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS,  by  Archibald  H.  Stockier.  Henry 
-  pp.  Price  $4.00  Postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operate* 
in  two  successive  summers  separated  by  a  period  of 
nine  months  of  intensive  field  work  during  which  each 
student  gives  her  full  time  to  some  social  agency. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
medical  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit 
clinics,  schools.  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  ex- 
perienced social  workers.  This  course  is  designed  for 
workers  who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, to  study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
social  work,  and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  problems  of  personality  and  the  possibility 
of  individual  adjustments  through  a  knowledge  of 
psychiatry  and  the  new  psychology. 

On    May    first    there    were    ten    vacancies    for    this 

course  is  open  to  teachers  and 

school  deans.  The  course  consists  of  a  special  semi- 
nar conducted  by  an  experienced  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions,  and  seminars  leading  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior. 

On  May  first  there  were  ten  vacancies  for  the 
Course  for  School  De 


For    inftrmatian    mud   catalogue    address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Welfare  Federation 

and 

Community  Chest  Administration 

A  six  weeks  intensive  course  of  instruction  in  the 
above  subject  will  be  given  at 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Six  Weeks 
June  22— July  31,  1925 

Class  limited  to  twenty;  Instructors  will  be  four  of 
the  leading  Federation  executives  of  the  country. 
For  further  information,  write  to 

American  Ass'n  for  Community 
Organization 

215  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Marie  Stopes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  letter  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
draw  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  article  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Pinchot  which  might  almost  be  considered  libellous. 
The  article  was  published  on  March  15.  Mrs.  Pinchot  writes 
"Marie  Stopes,  Ph.D.,  is  an  authority  on  coal,"  and  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  has  written  a  book  with  "a  very  definite  bias." 
I  hold  no  brief  for  Mrs.  Stopes  though  I  think  her  book 
easily  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  birth 
control.  But  why  should  Mrs.  Pinchot,  Dr.  Dickinson  and 
Dr.  Dorothy  Bocker  all  persist  in  pretending  that  she  is  not 
a  biologist  and  at  least  as  good  an  authority  on  this  subject 
as  themselves.  The  fact  is  that  she  is  not  only  a  Ph.D.  but 
also  a  D.Sc.  and  has  taught  biology  to  budding  medicos  even 
if  she  has  no  medical  degree.  Her  book  is  commended  by 
leading  physiologists  and  public  health  men  in  her  own  country. 
I  hope  that  you  will  in  future  try  to  avoid  the  reflection  of 
the  petty  prejudice  which  her  success  as  a  writer  seems  to  have 
aroused  in  some  of  my  colleagues! 

Director  Medical  Department        J.  ROSSLYN  EARP,  M.D. 
Antioch  College 

In  Reply 

In  a  book  that  is  the  most  conspicuous  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  contraception,  and  one  that  is  in  very  many  ways  the 
best,  it  is  hardly  "libellous"  or  "petty  prejudice"  to  ask  for 
a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  rather  than  a  special  plea  for  a 
particular  device,  when  the  author  is  a  scientist,  a  biologist,  and 
a  teacher  of  "budding  medicos." 

Dr.  Stopes  with  a  clinic  run  by  midwives  can  hardly  claim 
authority  "at  least  as  good"  as  that  of  a  doctor  with  excellent 
gynecological  training  such  as  Dr.  Bocker  with  her  long  series 
of  picked,  recorded  cases.  Nor  would  Dr.  Slopes'  claim  rank 
with  one  of  the  seniors  in  American  gynecology  who  has  thou- 
sands of  case  histories,  some  covering  thirty  years,  and  many 
followed  up  as  no  other  series  has  been  followed.  All  credit 
to  the  courage  of  pioneer  and  reformer.  There  is  so  much 
credit  that  one  need  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  errors  in 
method  that  have  estranged  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole, 
and  have  prevented  any  well-known  British  gynecologist  or  ob- 
stetrician or  urologist  from  advis:ng  or  assisting  that  move- 
ment. 

The  rapid  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  here  is  shown 
by  comparison  with  the  prison  sentences  of  1916,  the  police 
attack  on  the  meetings  of  1921,  and  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the 
recent  International  Conference.  The  leading  biologists  and 
others  as  speakers,  the  notable  audiences,  the  press  notices, 
the  decorum  and  importance,  made  a  new  record.  The  dig- 
nity and  moderation  of  Mrs.  S'anger  and  her  readiness  to  act 
upon  suggestions  from  the  medical  profession  must  disarm 
most  of  the  previous  criticism  and  objection.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  progress  occurs  in  England. 

ROBERT  L.  DICKINSON,  M.D. 

Secretary  Committee  on  Maternal  Health 
New  York 

Chicago  Schools  Limit  Drives 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  editorial  on  page  78  of  the  April  15 
issue  of  The  Survey  with  regard  to  drives  on  public  schools  is 
extremely  interesting. 

You  are  not  quite  fair  to  Chicago  however  in  your  discussion 
of  the  matter,  because  I  think  Chicago  is  the  first  city  in 


the  country  to  meet  this  situation  and  make  an  effort  to  solve 
it.  More  than  a  hundred  different  organizations  have  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  spread  their  propaganda  (all  of  it  good) 
in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  by  un- 
animous vote  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  decided  to  limit  these  participations  to  six.  This  allowed 
them  to  be  planned  for  in  advance  and  they  were  thus  made 
a  part  of  the  school  program  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and 
the  causes  themselves.  C.  M.  MODERWKLL 

President,  Board  of  Education, 
Chicago 

Up  and  Down  the  Liberty  Pole 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Charities  came  in  my  mail  years  ago; 
later  Charities  and  Commons.  Then  The  Survey.  There  were 
intervals  in  between  when  I  grew  dissatisfied  with  teachings  of 
discontent.  Once  more  I  tried  The  Survey  two  years  ago  but 
soon  I  did  not  care  to  see  it  further.  Why? 

You,  the  editor,  are  a  smart  man.  Your  mind  is  alert  and 
you  have  made  a  profession  of  "progress."  But  I  say,  what 
kind  of  progress?  Is  it  permanent  and  constructive  or  is  it 
that  which  after  sinking  to  the  autocracy  of  brawn  must  re- 
generate through  vast  pools  of  blood  to  brain  control  more 
autocratic  than  now? 

Will  I  subscribe  again?  Only  if  The  Survey  program  is  con- 
servative and  constructive  and  not  "liberal."  The  Negroes  are 
inferiors  and,  with  their  peers  of  other  colors,  can  be  helped  but 
not  by  the  efforts  of  The  Survey  of  the  past  or  through  the 
influence  of  such  intellectual  Negro  leaders  as  met  in  Carnegie 
Hall  two  years  ago.  They  preached  social  equality,  dissatis- 
faction and  revolt.  The  Survey  is  interested  in  the  Negro  but, 
with  revolution  (rather  than  evolution)  what  can  the  Negro 
anywhere  gain?  The  best  answer  is  to  study  what  the  Negro 
has  done  when  started  off  under  favorable  circumstances;  say 
in  Liberia;  or  in  Haiti  as  pictured  in  the  Geographic  in  1921. 
It  is  not  encouraging  reading.  What  have  they  been  able  to 
do  with  the  Northern  equalities  of  four  generations? 

Tremendous  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  "Prog- 
ress" and  personally  I  feel  in  addition  to  the  above  this  per- 
sonified class  should  study  well  Stoddard's  Revolt  Against 
CiviTzation.  "Progressives"  are  preparing  the  millions  of 
descendants  of  C,  C — ,  D,  and  D — ,  European  peasants,  not  to 
mention  inferiors  of  American  descent,  altogether  totalling  a 
very  respectable  proportion  of  the  population,  for  a  babbling 
revolt.  Ultimately,  i.e.,  after  prolonged  agitation  by  The  Sur- 
vey group,  such  may  prove  a  temporary  success  but  "Brawn" 
can  never  control  "Brains"  over  long  periods  and  the  ultimate 
settlement  both  ways,  downward  in  Bolshevist  excess  and  back 
again,  must  be  through  Blood. 

Is  there  no  way  out  ?  Yes,  relatively  and  by  evolution,  but 
not  through  preaching  direct  or  quick  result  or  equal  progress 
for  all  as  does  The  Survey.  I  write  this  simply  to  let  you  know 
that  one  individual,  at  least,  being  a  doctor,  is  out  of  sympathy 
and  wants  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  anything  that 
breeds  suffering. 

Perhaps  no  one's  words  can  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the 
Professional  Social  Reformer  any  more  than  it  can  the  belief  of 
a  Fanatic  Prohibitionist;  this  may  be  untrue  at  times  but  com- 
monly logic  tight  compartments  prevent.  But  at  any  rate  I 
feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  letting  you  know  some  people  are 
watching  Survey  movements  and  those  of  the  Surrey  group  with 
apprehension.  Some  may  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  in 
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Tentative  way  a  reactionary  movement.  Did  you  ever  see 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation  depicting  revolution  with  its  evidence 
of  action  and  reaction?  With  Survey  successful,  shifting  scenes 
will  be  forced  to  reenact  the  tragedy  elsewhere.  Chicago  has 
had  one  glimpse;  who  will  see  the  next  scene;  who  the  act  and 
a  the  whole  tragedy?  The  Survey  seems  bound  irrationally 
to  have  this  all  come  about  even  though  the  result  be  pre- 
destined as  hinted  above  and  again  as  shown  clearly  in  that 
excellent  volume  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color.  I  say  better 
stand  for  Superior  Brains,  Higher  Birth  Rate  for  A's  and 
evolutionary  progress  in  that  Grandest  of  Countries,  America, 
than  for  Darkest  Africa,  or  similar  state  to  be  followed  by 
Mongolia  Supreme. 

The  ff'ilgvi  Sanitarium,  SIDNEY  D.  WlLGUS,  M.  D. 

Rockjord,  III. 

Race  Mixture 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  March  Negro  number  comes  as  quite 
a  new  departure  for  a  magazine  striving  for  nation-wide 
circulation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  reared  with  the  Negroes  have 
attachment  for  them,  at  times  very  warm,  even  though  we 
know  them  from  every  angle. 

My  own  recollection  reaches  back  to  the  period  during  the 
war  between  the  states,  when  as  a  young  child  I  was  largely 
under  the  control  of  a  faithful  servant  who  had  been  born  in 
my  mother's  family  and  was  early  assigned  to  her  as  her 
personal  maid,  and  went  with  her  when  she  married  and 
established  her  own  home. 

n  this  maid,  Delia,  finally  married,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  in  the  home  of  her  colored  friend,  my  young  sister 
and  I  were  present  as  interested  witnesses.  Just  as  the  preacher 
was  getting  well  started  my  little  sister  broke  forth  into  an 
outburst  of  sobbing  and  was  joined  hy  Delia,  almost  breaking 
up  the  wedding.  In  my  mother's  last  illness  she  sent  for  this 
faithful  servant-friend  to  nurse  her,  and  it  was  she  who  closed 
her  eyes  after  death. 

n  my  mother's  will  was  read  we  found  that  Delia  was 
remembered,  and  as  executor  the  first  check  I  drew  was  for  her. 

As  much  as  we  held  in  esteem  individual  Negroes  this  esteem 
was  not  of  a  character  that  would  tolerate  marriage  with  them, 
though  as  we  know  now  to  our  sorrow  much  illegitimate 
mixture  occurred.  While  we  slumbered  this  illegitimate  mating 
went  on  and  on  until  we  have  now  in  Virginia  many  thousands 
of  white  Negroes  who  until  less  than  a  year  ago  were  quietly 
and  persistently  passing  over  the  line.  Aroused  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  the  impending  danger,  the  Virginia 
.ature  in  1924  passed  a  "racial  integrity"  law  defining  a 
White  person  as  one  with  no  trace  of  other  blood,  forbidding 
the  marriage  of  Whites  and  those  with  the  least  degree  of 
mixture. 

As  state  registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  marriages  and 
divorces,  my  task  of  properly  classifying  our  population  as  to 
color  began — a  tremendous  one. 

We  soon  found,  however,  that  control  the  situation  as  we 
may.  we  are  helpless,  so  long  as  nineteen  northern  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  permit  the  free  intermarriage  of  the 
races.  I  therefore  last  October  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing by  calling  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  This 
paper,  printed  in  the  Journal,  was  copied  in  part  in  the  Literary 
Digest  of  March  7.  Complete  reprints  by  request. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  that 

_inia  is  not  the  only  state  aroused  to  the  situation.  Consrr 
men  and  legislators  have  asked  what  they  may  do  to  stem  the 
tide  of  miscegenation. 

One  of  your  articles  describes  the  intermarriage  of  Negroes 
and  Whites  in  New  York  city  (page  681). 


If  you  desire  to  do  the  correct  thing  for  the  Negro  race  join 
us  in  the  effort  to  educate  our  young  men  as  to  the  crime 
against  the  state  and  both  White  and  colored  races  when  they 
mix  their  blood  with  that  of  another  totally  opposite  race. 
Inspire  the  Negroes  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
birth  of  mulatto  children  is  a  standing  disgrace.  The  fact  that 
many  Negro  females  and  particularly  the  near- White  members 
of  the  race,  willingly  yield  to  the  disgraceful  proposals  of 
lustful  White  men,  is  a  stigma  which  on  its  face  marks  their 
illegitimate  off-spring  as  undesirable  additions  to  the  White 
race.  That  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  offspring  may  inherit 
from  the  father  forceful  qualities  which  combined  possibly 
with  good  ones  found  in  many  Negroes,  enable  them  to  attain 
positions  of  prominence  in  various  spheres  of  life. 

Why  should  a  near-White  individual  of  Negro-White  birth 
be  free  from  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  while  a  White  one  goes 
through  life  with  this  as  a  burden  and  handicap,  not  only  in 
social  but  in  business  life?  Is  it  that  in  the  former  this  is 
considered  as  natural  and  to  be  expected,  while  in  the  White 
race  it  is  not? 


W.  A.  PLBCM*,  M.D. 


State  Registrar,  Richmond,  Va. 


Breaking  Paths 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  Harlem 
number  of  the  Survey  Graphic.  I  think  you  have  done  a 
great  service  in  making  available  so  much  information  to 
students  of  the  questions  involved  in  large  urban  populations 
of  Negroes. 

The  increasing  race  consciousness  of  the  Negro  and  his 
determined  thrust  upward,  his  increased  power  of  expression, 
in  business,  in  art,  and  in  literature,  the  dramatic  change  from 
rural  to  city  living  on  the  part  of  such  great  number  of  them, 
all  unite  to  make  the  Negro  news  in  a  very  live  sense. 

The  Harlem  Survey  Graphic  places  at  the  disposal  of  in- 
quiring minds  a  lot  of  leads  into  the  extraordinarily  elusiye 
field  of  happy  race  relations. 

IV  York  L.    HOLLJNGSWORTH   WOOD 

Objections  to  the  Amendment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  a  point  or 
two  forced  upon  me  by  reading  Dr.  Adler's  article  on  The 
Child  Labor  Panic. 

First.  The  pot  calling  the  kettle  black  does  not  benefit  any 
cause  among  thoughtful  people.  The  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  Child  Labor  Amendment  is  of  the  most  thorough 
and  painstaking  land. 

Second.  The  proponents  of  the  amendment  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  they  really  believe  that  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form  is  confined  to  or  largely  due  to  manu- 
facturing interests. 

I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  a  number  of  people  from 
various  sections  of  the  country,  all  of  whom  were  opposed  to 
the  amendment  in  its  present  form,  before  any  intimation  had 
come  to  me  that  there  was  any  particular  interest  being  mani- 
fested. All  were  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of  children,  but 
were  opposed  to  the  amendment  because: 

a)  The  states  rights  idea. 

b)  It  gives   Congress   the   power   to  send   deputies   into   the 
home,  and  judging  by  some  of  the  legislation  of  the  past 
few  years  Congress  would  be  capable  of  doing  just  that 
fool  thing. 

c)  Or.  if  "that  is  not  the  intention"  of  the  amendment,  the* 
such  power  should  not  be  included  in  its  word'- 

The  above  is  nothing  new  of  course,  but  it  is  the  thought  of 
a  good  si-ed  group  of  people  who  are  in  no  way  connected  witb 
manufacturing. 

Waiter  Park  Florida  H.  B.  BoiCE 


SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^LK 


ALL  ABOARD 

HELSINGF 


ALL  ABOARD — that  is,  if  you  are 
joining  the  brilliant  company  of 
nurses  already  announced  as  delegates 
and  members  at  the  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Nurses,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  July  20- 
25.  Florence  M.  Johnson,  director  of 
nursing  service  of  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee 
of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  for 
the  conference.  More  than  eighty  nurses 
have  booked  passage  for  Helsingfors  al- 
ready; the  Caronia  sails  on  July  8. 

WHEN  THE  NURSES  are  starting  their 
meetings  in  Helsingfors,  the  gavel  will  be 
calling  to  order  the  first  biennial  meeting 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  July  20-27.  The  agenda  lists 
pre-school  education,  kindergarten  age, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  educa- 
tion of  character,  illiteracy,  adult  educa- 
tion, teachers'  training,  world  university 
and  international  relations.  The  Federa- 
tion was  founded  at  San  Francisco  in 
1923.  Details  of  the  conference  may  be 
obtained  from  George  C.  Pringle,  Edu- 
cational Institute,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

OTHER  ITEMS  for  the  serious  European 
traveler  (in  addition  to  a  list  given  in 
the  issue  of  The  Survey  of  February  15, 
page  619,  and  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Congress  in  Flushing,  Holland,  announced 
in  Shoptalk  on  March  15)  are  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  the  New 
Education  Fellowship,  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, August  1-14;  the  Seventeenth  In- 
ternational Esperanto  Conference,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  August  3-7;  and  the  First 
International  Congress  of  Child  Welfare, 
Geneva,  August  24-28.  For  information 
apply,  respectively,  to  I.  A.  Hawliczek, 


ii  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.C.i; 
Bureau  de  1'Esperanto,  12  Boulevard  du 
Theatre,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  the 
General  Secretary,  4  Rue  Massot,  Geneva. 

THIRTY  YEARS  of  Service— A  Tribute 
to  Homor  Folks,  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  got  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements  of  the  testimonial  luncheon 
given  Mr.  Folks  at  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Session  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Washington  in 
May,  1923.  The  booklet  contains  the  ad- 
dresses on  that  occasion,  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  from  George  A.  Hastings, 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  city.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  man's  work  has  so  many  facets 
as  Mr.  Folks',  and  seldom  that  these  have 
been  more  winningly  presented  by  his 
friends  while  he  is  still  very  much  "in 
the  flesh." 

THE  MERRILL-PALMER  SCHOOL  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  is  offering  for  the  year 
1925-26,  three  fellowships  for  graduate 
study  in  the  field  of  the  psychology  and 
education  of  the  pre-school  child.  A 
preference  will  be  given  to  students  who 
are  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  Some 
universities,  by  special  arrangement,  are 
willing  to  accept  work  done  at  this  school 
as  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  higher 
degree.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  do  ex- 
perimental work  which  will  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  thesis  for  a  degree.  The  fel- 
lowships pay  $1,000  each.  The  facilities 
of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  include  two 
nursery  centers ;  a  psychological  labor- 
atory; and  a  consultation  center  to  which 
physicians,  parents  and  social  workers 
refer  young  children  for  diagnosis  and 
advice.  The  school  is  equipped  to  offer 
excellent  courses  in  the  health  and  nutri- 
tion of  young  childhood,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  minor  by  students  specializing 
in  psychology.  Applications  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  academic  background 
and  of  previous  professional  experience,  if 
the  candidate  has  had  experience  in 
schools,  clinics,  or  social  agencies,  should 
be  mailed  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
before  the  end  of  the  present  academic 
year. 

FRIENDS  OF  ROBERT  A.  WOODS 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Council  of 
South  End  House  at  its  last  meeting  elect- 
ed Albert  J.  Kennedy  as  acting  head 
worker.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not  only  been 
long  associated  with  Mr.  Woods  in  the 
work  at  South  End  House,  but  in  the 
national  field,  the  one  as  president,  the 
other  as  secretary  in  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Settlements.  Through  their  joint 
work  South  End  House  has  long  con- 
tributed to  the  statesmanship  and  self- 
knowledge  of  neighborhood  work  in  a 
hundred  centers;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  Mr.  Woods'  gifted 
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lieutenant  will  bring  from  the  national 
field  the  inspiration  of  wide  horizons  to 
the  South  End.  It  was  to  thii  Boston 
neighborhood  that  Mr.  Woods  brought 
not  only  the  technique  and  the  dynamic 
social  insight  of  London's  East  End. 
Not  the  least  of  the  values  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  associates  have  to  con- 
serve is  that  of  an  innovator  in  whom 
"courage,  intelligence  and  moral  vitality 
found  their  balance." 

FRANK  J.  BRUNO,  for  many  years  sec- 
retary of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of 
Minneapolis,  and  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, will  become  professor  of  applied 
sociology  in  Washington  University  next 
September  in  charge  of  the  Training 
Courses  for  Social  Work  newly  established 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Social  Economy,  which  went  out  of 
existence  last  summer  through  the  failure 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature  to  make  ap- 
propriation for  its  continuance  as  a 
branch  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Students  will  specialize  in  social  service 
subjects  in  the  last  two  years  of  their 
undergraduate  curriculum  and  will  be 
qualified  upon  graduation  to  enter  actively 
into  the  employ  of  social  service  agencies. 
Courses  in  social  service  have  already 
been  established  in  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  Washington  University  and 
will  be  given  in  the  summer  school  next 
summer.  Members  of  the  faculty  of 
Washington  University  and  social  workers 
'of  St.  Louis  will  also  be  included  as 
lecturers. 

Mr.  Bruno's  experience  in  social  work 
includes  service  as  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado;  assistant  superintendent,  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  New  York  city ; 
director  of  the  Home  Service  Division, 
Northwestern  Division  American  Red 
Cross,  and  president  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
He  has  made  intensive  studies  of  social 
case  work  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and 
Denver,  Colorado,  each  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Community  Fund  in  these 
cities. 

MINNEAPOLIS  is  fortunate  in  having 
found  an  able  successor  to  fill  the  gap 
which  Mr.  Bruno  leaves  behind  him  in 
the  person  of  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  who 
leaves  her  position  as  supervisor  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  city  next  September  to  become  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Minneapolis.  We  haven't 
yet  heard  what  on  earth  the  C.  O.  S.  is 
going  to  do. 


Ma?  13,  79.25 


THE  SU  Rf'EY 
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A  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  celebration  of 
the  Brooklyn  Neighborhood  Association 
first  heard  Miss  Randall's  amusing  verses, 
read  as  part  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Brooklyn: 

How  They  Grew 

Once  a  little  family  livin'  in  a  slum — 
Known   to   any    Agency? 
Exchange    reports    "Not   one." 

Mama  had  a  baby,  just  another  son, 
V.N.A.  gave  bedside  care,  then  there  was 
one! 

Found    the    family    had    no   clothes,    not    a 

single  «hoe, 
Begged  'em  off  Salvation  Army,  then  there 

were  two ! .' 

Family  bank  account  was  nil,  called  in  B. 

of  C.( 
They    gave    temporary    relief,    then    there 

were  three ! ! ! 

Papa  had   a  nasty  cough,  he'd  had   it  oft 

before, 
Board  of  Health  sent  him  away,  then  there 

were  four! ! ! ! 

Ma  had  the  baby  weighed  each  week — he 

simply  wouldn't  thrive, 
She   took   him   into  the   B.H.S.,  then   there 

were  five!!!!! 

They  put  him  on   a  formula,  showed  her 

how  to  fix, 
C.A.S.  gave  her  the  milk,  then  there  were 

sixl!!!!! 

Then  Willie  hit  a  trolley  car,  they  thought 

he'd  gone  to  Heaven ! 
Rushed   him    to   L.I.C.H.,    then   there    were 

seven !!!!!!  ! 

Little  Mabel  went  to  school,  almost  always 

late, 
Truant  officer  paid  a  call,  then  there  were 

eight!!!!!!!! 

Some  gossips  thot  the  kids  neglected,  said 

it  was   a  crime, 
S.P.C.C.     investigated,     then     there     were 

nine !!!!!!!!! 

Ma   sneaked    the    family   out  of  town,    no 

one   knew   just   when, 
Some  said   she  did  it  purposely  to  prevent 

there  being  ten! !!!!!!!!! 

ELIZABETH  RAKDALL,  R.  N. 

FRANCIS  H.  KILLER,  formerly  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed field  secretary  of  the  National 
Probation  Association.  This  position  has 
been  recently  created  and  Mr.  Hiller  is 
the  first  to  fill  it. 


ANOTHER  HOP,  SKIP  AND  JUMP  in 
staff  changes  takes  Paul  Benjamin  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  as  general  secretary 
of  the  Louisville  Family  Service  Organ- 
ization in  place  of  Linton  B.  Swift,  whose 
appointment  as  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  already  has  been  an- 
nounced on  this  page.  For  the  past  four 
months  Mr.  Benjamin  has  been  legislative 


representative  of  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania. 

ROBERT  W.  de  FOREST,  president  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  Survey 
Associates,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  city  at  the  organi- 
zation meeting  held  late  in  April.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  Council  in- 
cludes as  members:  Homer  Folks,  chair- 
man; Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Allen  T.  Burns, 
Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Henry  J.  Fisher,  George  J.  Gillespie,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn,  George  J.  Hecht,  Darwin 
R.  James,  Rev.  Robert  F.  Keegan,  Joseph 
Keany,  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  James  H. 
Post,  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Felix  M.  Warburg, 
and  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams.  An  equally 
impressive  finance  committee  has  been 
organized  under  the  chairmanship  of 
James  H.  Post.  The  executive  committee 
was  authorized  to  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  officer  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  offices.  It  was  announced 
that  $50,000  had  been  contributed  for  the 
expenses  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Council  is  to  bring  about  a 
more  systematic  and  scientific  plan  of 
cooperative  work  among  the  city's  two 
thousand  private  and  public  agencies, 
whose  annual  budgets  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  eighty  million  dollars. 

"GLORIFYING  the  New  York  Social 
Worker,"  which  opened  March  30  for 
a  single  benefit  performance  at  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  in  New  York,  earned 
$1,350  for  the  Caroline  Country  Club,  the 
social  workers'  club  in  Hartsdale,  New 
York. 

This  will  go  toward  the  fund  of  $30,000 
for  enlarging  the  club  which  is  being 
raised  among  members  and  friends  of  so- 
cial work.  The  A.  I.  C.  P.  as  trustees 
of  the  club  property  have  pledged  $15,- 
ooo  conditional  upon  the  securing  of  the 
rest,  and  Bailey  Burritt,  Homer  Folks, 
Harry  Hopkins,  Edward  Hochhauser, 
Kenneth  Widdemer  are  some  of  those 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  Clare  Tous- 
ley,  the  president,  are  busy  extracting  the 
necessary  gifts.  The  Follies  was  the  con- 
tribution of  some  seventy-five  people,  cast 
and  the  committee.  The  audience  included 
most  of  the  social  workers  of  New  York 
and  many  "Board  Members."  Perhaps 
the  most  amusing  hit  of  the  evening  was 
the  dialogue  thrown  on  the  screen  by 
Better  Times,  wherein  John  Glenn  re- 
gretted that  he  had  only  one  wife  to  give 
to  committees !  Clare  Tousley  and  Alice 
Buell  repeated  by  request,  with  additions, 
the  song  and  dance  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Follies  at  Washington ; 
the  Henry  Street  nurses  appeared  in  the 
High  Stepping  Blues ;  and  the  Westchester 
County  Committee  Children's  Committee, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
Brooklyn  Neighborhoods  Association,  the 
students  of  the  New  York  School,  put  on 
skits.  The  snappiest  bit  of  the  evening 
was  the  ballet  and  dance  of  the  clerical 
staff  of  the  Social  Service  Exchanges  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  While  not  ex- 


actly outdoing  Ziegfeld,  the  show  led 
many  of  the  audience  to  wish  that  social 
workers  could  raise  their  own  budgets  by 
just  being  funny. 

In  addition  to  the  Follies,  a  personal 
canvass  for  gifts  to  the  building  fund  is 
going  on  and  the  executive  committee 
hopes  to  have  the  goal  in  sight  by  the 
end  of  May. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  has  lost  its 
county  health  officer — the  first  in  New 
York  state — since  Dr.  Leverett  D.  Bristol 
who  held  that  office  for  nearly  three  years, 
serving  at  the  same  time  as  director  of 
the  Cattaraugus  Demonstration  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  has  come  to  New 
York  city  to  direct  the  third  demonstration 
undertaken  by  the  Fund,  this  time  in  the 
Bellevue-Yorkville  district.  His  able  suc- 
cessor in  Cattaraugus  County  is  Dr.  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglass,  who  for  more  than  a 
rear  has  been  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  County  Health  De- 
partment and  medical  superintendent  of 
the  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

BUT  NOT  ALL  THE  GOOD  THINGS 
in  the  way  of  conferences  are  reserved 
for  European  travelers — despite  the  first 
paragraphs  of  page  258.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  main  circus  with  all  its  side 
shows  in  Denver,  June  10-17;  and  the 
pleasant  sequel  offered  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  for  returning 
conferees  and  others  in  Minneapolis,  June 
17-20.  And  almost  right  away,  in 
Sacramento,  May  25-28,  there  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  of  Social  Work;  while 
for  easterners  there  is  the  eleventh  annual 
convention  of  Girl  Scouts,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  18-24.  A  small  select  group 
of  150  will  assemble  at  Chicago  from 
June  22-26,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  for  the  annual  con- 
ference on  health  education,  called  by  the 
Health  Education  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Child  Health  Association.  Registra- 
tion for  this  meeting  must  be  sent  before 
June  i  to  Emma  Dolfinger,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork  city. 


From   Girl    8coutn.    Inc. 


•• 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
at  editor.  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
112-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  axec.  s«c'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
mlnata  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  comba? 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.06  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— O.  C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  B.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  tim»  programs  H.  S.  Braucher.  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and   Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college    students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,   Raymond  E.  Cole,   Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.   F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International   Justice   and   Goodwill:   Rev.   S.    L.    Gullck,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street. 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  dally  living  in  the  home.  In  the  business  world, 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  buliders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
cervices;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication, 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL   BOARD   OF   THE   YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mab»; 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cltj. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  t ravelin* 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  In  49  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  LoveJOJ, 
sec'y:  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  111?; 
includes  monthly  bulletin.  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Us  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  Pres.;  Amos  L, 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  diector;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphleta 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  35  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
Ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  (or 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  544  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN.— 2199  Broadway. 
N'ew  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  cha'-rman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 316  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Av«.. 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program* 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  In  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal.  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y, 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  anil 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
•oclal  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE—  To   secure   rep- 
resentation  for  all.     C.   G.   Hoag,   eec'y.   1417   Locust   St..   Philadel- 

phia-    Membership,   J2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.   Review. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION—  For  the  Improvement  of 
Conditions  —  John  M.  Glenn,  dir.  :  ISO  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partment*: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library.  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  roost 
Important  res  jits  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE—  An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Xegro 
Youth:  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  In  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuekegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  tre£-5.;  A..  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA—  Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr..  sec'r;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker*1 
Sdueatkm. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTmmONAL  TRADE 

Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK   LOESER   & 

484  Fuiton  Street 

CO. 
Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson   and   North    Moore   Streets 

New 

York 

Electric    Clock   Systems 

LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQUIST.    Inc. 
50\    Fifth   Avenue                                              New   York 

City 

Have  You  Read  All  Three? 

WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY 

By  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

la  Work,  Play,  Love,  Worship,  Dr.  Cabot  has  com- 
poondeJ  a  famous  prescription  out  of  his  locg  ex- 
perience as  physician,  social  worker,  professor  of 
iooial  ethics  at  Harvard.  Survey  A-.sociate«  Edition. 
$1.50  postpaid. 

THE  HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

By  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON- 

A  rarely  stimulating  volume  by  the  author  of  ''The 
Mind  in  the  Making."  Carries  further  Profosor 
Robinson's  persuasive  challenge  to  men  to  remember 
:o  use  their  minds  as  well  as  their  fingers  and  feel- 
mgs.  Survey  Associates  Edition.  $1.50  postpaid. 

YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT 

By  MIRIAM  VAN-  WATERS 

9r.  Van  Waters  writes  out  of  long  and  revealing 
experience  as  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile 
Co*rt.  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  finds  that  the  book 
'tias  the  brilliancy  and  sheer  charm  charactt 
of  her  mind  and  works."  Si.oo  in  paper  covers, 
$1.50  boards,  postpaid. 

Survey  Book  Department 

Books  by  return  mail 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


THE  NEW  MUSIC 

"By  George  Dyson 

Primarily  a  study  that  will  appeal  to  ail  who 
modern  masters  and  want  to   know  a  little 
why  they  seek   to  obtain   their   effects. 

THE  MARGIN  OF  MUSIC 

"By  Ed*  in  Evans 

The    point    of    view    expressed    in    this 


musician  whose 
rience  is  that  of 


knowledge  is  not  academic  and 
the  world  rather  thasi  the  schools. 


$1.20 
is    that    of    the 


A  SURVEY  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Sy  Cecil  Gray  ffet  $2.50 

In   this  important  and   pi  evocative  critical   study  the   author 
makes  a  complete  survey  of  contemporary  activity  m  music. 

LITERARY  GENIUS  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

•By  P.  C.  Sands 

An   interesting   experiment   in   putting  the   Old  Te 
fore  readers   in   a   new   light. 

PENTATEUCHAL  CRITICISM 

*Sy  D.  C.  Simpson 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  E.  Ryle 

Represents  the  result  of  a  long,  careful  and  extensive  process 
of  inductive  reasoning. 

MATTHEW  TWENTY-FOUR  AND 
THE  REVELATION 

•By  Henry  W.  Frost  ^et  $2.50 

An    analysis,    literal    translation    and    exposition    of    Matthew 
Twenty-four  and  The   Revelation. 


$2.50 


THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  INDIA 

<By  Nicol  Macnicol 

An  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  forces  that  an 
the  new  India. 

THE  CALIPHATE 

•By  Sir  Thomas  W.  Arnold  ffet  $3 .50 

Presents  historical  development  of  the  Caliphate,  studying 
its  powers  and  evolution  through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
our  own  day. 

MEDIAEVAL  ROMANCE  IN 
ENGLAND 

•By  Laura  A.  Hibbard  ^fet  $3.50 

"A  volume  that  win  be  mdiipentabk  to  students  of  middle 
English  literature.  Her  work  has  been  done  with  careful. 
critical  accuracy."— N.  Y.  Errnmt  Paa 
"Her  book  win  be  mHisnnnsMe  to  the 
mediaeval  romances.' 


professed  student  of 


SPECULUM  MENTIS  OR  THE 
MAP  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

•By  R.  G.  Cottngrood  ffet  $4.20 

"A  critical  review  of  the  chief  forms  of  bun 
A  philosophical  work  of  profound  insight  an 
merit."— Boston  Iramtcrift 

THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

•By  y.  F.  Boyson  ffet  $5.0O 

An  extremely  readable  book  on  colonial  history,  covering 
the  story  of  the  Islands  up  to  1914.  The  first  full  account  of 
this  remote  colony. 

"This  is  a  book  that  may  fitly  companion  "The  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle-  and  Beebe's  "Galapagos."  The  illustrations  are 
cf  especial  interest  throughout." — Philadelphia  Ledger 

THE  THEORY  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL 

<By  H.  Rashdall  2  vok.  ^fet  $6.00 

The  second  edition  of  tills  important  work.  Teachers  and 
students  of  Philosophy  in  all  the  English-Speaking  niiartiii  i 
will  welcome  the  reappearance  of  this  very  valuable  book. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  ^t>  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders. 
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112  F.MI  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  Assistant  councellor, 
settlement  camp.  July  ist,  to  September 
3rd,  Particulars.  Orchard  6670. 

WANTED:  Headworker,  either  man  or 
woman,  for  Jewish  Community  House  in 
Mid- Western  City.  Address  Box  ?i«j 
SURVEY. 

COUNCILLORS,  with  following,  for 
girls  camp,  150  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Salary  and  bonus.  5147  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
oositions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nursei. 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WANTED:  Experienced  Matron  for 
Camp  for  working  girls.  Knowledge  of 
Kosher  essential.  89  Rowena  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

PLAYGROUND  DIRECTOR:  Man  to 
take  charge  of  outdoor  and  gymnasium 
activities,  boys  and  girls.  Part  or  full  time 
would  be  considered.  HOUSEHOLD 
EXECUTIVE:  Responsible  executive  to 
supervise  house  staff,  cleaning,  and  up- 
keep of  buildings;  purchase  school  supplies. 
In  experimental  day  school  in  city, 
160  children,  nursery  thru  high  school! 
Openings  Jn  ^  growing  organization  for 
people  of  initiative  and  progressive  ideas. 
Write  qualifications  to  Walden  School 
34  West  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED— Jewish  case  worker  by 
family  welfare  organization  in  Western 
New  York.  State  training,  experience, 
salary  expected.  5x50  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  Philadelphia  Hospital  a 
Social  Case  Worker,  college  graduate  with 
at  least  one  year  of  Social  Case  Work  ex- 
perience. Hospital  experience  not  neces- 
sary. Reply  care  of  5165  SURVEY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  needed  for  Or- 
thodox home  for  babies  and  children.  Ap- 
ply to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Goodstone,  2215  Murray 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DIRECTOR  wanted  for  Vacation  Home 
for  Jewish  working  girls.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  dietetics.  5160  SURVEY. 

Notice 

WILL  THE  CINCINNATI  TEACHER 
who  answered  my  advertisement  for 
manual  training  teacher  in  SURVEY  issue 
of  March  15,  Box  5094  please  write  again 
to  5157  SURVEY.  Former  letter  was  lost. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Three  case  workers,  college 
graduates  with  at  least  two  years  case 
work  experience  preferred.  Apply  Paul 
S.  Fox,  Detroit  Community  Fund,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

WANTED:  Experienced  boys  worker 
for  settlement  in  New  York  City  to  begin 
September  2ist.  Afternoon  and  evenings 
or  evenings  only.  State  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  Address  5156  SURVEY. 

NURSES, DOCTORS.TECHNICIANS  of 
all  kinds  assisted  in  securing  better  placet 
and  better  help.  Hospitals,  Schools  and 
Industrial  plants  furnished  with  efficient 
nurses.  We  usually  recommend  only  one 
applicant,  never  more  than  two  or  three. 
HUGHES  PROFESSIONAL  EXCHANGE, 
603  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  interested  in  welfare 
and  educational  work.  Must  be  of  excellent 
character,  very  ambitious  and  desirous  of 
taking  an  important  part  in  a  character- 
building  program  for  young  men.  Other 
qualifications  being  equal,  preference  will 
be  given  to  one  recently  active  in  athletics 
and  a  musician.  The  right  man  will  find 
this  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  per- 
manent position.  Good  salary  and  found 
if  single.  Same  salary  with  found,  rent 
free,  lights,  heat,  milk  and  vegetables  to 
man  with  family.  Address  P.  O.  Box  601, 
Portland,  Maine. 

WANTED  for  large  settlement  and  day 
nursery  in  Philadelphia,  an  experienced 
Jewish  Case  Worker  for  family  and 
neighborhood  work.  College  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Resident  position.  State  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  references.  5100  SUR- 
VEY. 

WANTED:  Man  as  boys  supervisor 
with  knowledge  of  athletics.  Permanent 
position,  salary,  board,  room  and  laundry. 
Apply  by  letter  or  in  person  with  refer- 
ences to  James  Roden,  Superintendent, 
Children's  Home  of  Easton,  Easton,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Re- 
port expert:  statistician  and  editor.  Just 
completed  notable  Report  of  a  Survey  of 
New  York  County  Jails  after  one  year's 
work.  5162  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Jewish,  having 
eleven  years  experience  in  Child  Caring 
Institutions,  desires  affiliation  with  Or- 
phanage or  Hospital.  Wife  can  assist  as 
Matron  or  Bookkeeper  if  required.  High- 
est credentials.  5167  SURVEY. 

EDITORIAL  and  Research  Work:  New 
York  man,  experienced  in  booklet,  maga- 
zine writing,  motion  pictures,  exhibits, 
publicity.  Whole  or  part  time.  5161  SURVEY. 

GIRLS  worker  desires  position  as  di- 
rector or  housemother  in  girls  camp.  Best 
of  references.  5159  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  two  registered  nurses, 
charge  of  childrens  institution,  nursery,  or 
orphanage.  Considerable  experience  in 
childrens  diseases  and  training.  Available 
June  1 5th.  Best  references.  5148  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Woman  Art  Student, 
also  singer,  half  day  teaching  any  kind  of 
handiwork  in  New  York  City.  Preferably 
in  Settlement.  References.  5146  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Boys  Worker  desires 
position.  Institution  preferred.  Will  con- 
sider camp  director  for  summer.  5145 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (Jewish)  eirfit  vears 
experience  family  case  work  and  commun- 
ity work  desires  to  make  change.  5143 
SURVEY. 

EDUCATED  and  cultured  young  woman 
(Jewish)  desires  travel  Europe  this  sum- 
mer as  secretary  or  companion.  5144  SUR- 
VEY. 

POSITION  of  trust  and  responsibility  by 
Jewish  woman  with  many  years  experience 
in  institutional  work.  First  class  references. 
5142  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  of  thirty,  years  of  administra- 
tive experience  all  branches  social  service, 
field,  educational  and  organization,  desires 
superintendency  child-caring  institute  or 
settlement.  Would  consider  other  opening. 
5163  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  position  as  Occupational 
Therapist.  Very  good  training  and  expe- 
rience. 5168  SURVEY. 


In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOK 
PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
*m.  School  of  Horn*  Economic*.  Mt  E.  SBtti  SI  .  cnicai* 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you  ) 
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FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are    available    October    1,    1925, 

at 

East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision  in    neighborhood    surveys,   group 
activities    and    work    with    adult   immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 
Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,   540  East  76th  Street, 

HELEN  HART  SARA  LIBBY  CARSON 

Head   Worker  Director  of  Training 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Thoroughly  experienced  and  capable 
sewing  teacher  seeks  permanent  resident 
position.  Highest  references.  5126  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  (Jewish) 
experienced  in  summer  boarding  business 
wishes  responsible  connection  with  a  sum- 
mer camp.  5128  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  first  rate  institution,  wanted  by  trained 
social  worker.  5121  SURVEY. 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  SPECIALIST 
will  be  available  to  take  charge  of  delayed 
or  seriously  defective  speech  case  after 
June  25.  5166  SURVEY. 

SITUATION  WANTED  for  summer  or 
permanently  in  social  work,  camp  or  insti- 
tution, by  expereinced  teacher  who  has 
specialized  in  economics,  sociology,  clinical 
psychology  and  social  service  field  work. 
Highest  references.  5155  SURVEY. 

HEBREW    TRAINED   NCRSE:     Many 

•-    of   medical,   social    and    institutional 

experience,  desires  position  as  institutional 

supervisor.       Children's     preferred.       5141 

SURVEY. 

KINDERGARTEN  graduate,  experi- 
enced, desires  non-resident  position  in  Fall ; 
with  settlement  or  school  in  New  York 
Ctiy.  5152  SURVEY. 

YONG  MAN.  30.  Exceptional  organ- 
izing ability ;  attention  details  for  boys' 
work.  Experience  ten  years  similar  insti- 
tutions. College  and  professional  educa- 
tion. Available  evenings  and  within  com- 
mutation distance,  New  York  City.  5164 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN:  experienced  camp  di- 
rector and  teacher  of  crippled  and  sub- 
normal children,  wants  work  for  summer 
or  permanently.  Will  assume  responsibility 
of  child.  5151  SURVEY. 

ENGLISH  Gentlewoman  wishes  position 
as  companion  to  lady  or  delicate  girl.  Re- 
liable happy  disposition.  Clever  with  ama- 
teur dressmaking.  Highest  references. 
Box  5154  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  housemother  in 
nursery  by  woman  with  experience  in  that 
work.  Maintenance  for  self  and  child,  age 
two  years,  and  reasonable  salary  required. 
5149  SURVEY. 


HOME  WANTED 

WANTED:  High  grade  family  to  adopt 
orphan  brother  and  sister.  Must  be  Roman 
Catholics  in  good  standing.  5158  SURVEY. 


The  Philadelphia  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy 

2200    DELANCEY    PLACE 

avers  training  in  design, 
book-  weiry.  weaving,  toymak- 

ing,  carving,  basketry,  lace-making  and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy, 
psychology  and  general  medical  condi- 
tions, followed  by  Hospital  Practice. 

A    diploma    is    awarded    to    students 
•m  ii  tin  LI  fully    completing    the   course. 
FLORENCE  WELLSMAN FULTON 

Dean 
Member  of  Welfare  Federation  of  Phila. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


BOARD 


WANTED:  Children  for  week-ends  in 
the  country.  Friday  afternoon  to  Mon- 
day morning.  Or  for  permanent  boarding. 
Fields,  woods,  brook.  Camping  place  for 
picnics.  Riding.  Rates  Jj.oo  per  day. 
Florence  M.  King.  White  Plains,  New 
York.  R.  F.  D.  No.  i.  Phone:  Mama- 
roneck  i6i-R. 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE— Vacancies  during  the 
summer  months.  Rates  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  room,  weekly.  Two  meals  daily,  three 
meals  Sundays.  Apply  to  Miss  Grace 
Prankard,  28'  West  37*  St.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED  resident  for  Settlement,  Lady 
or  gentleman,  single  room  with  board, 
$10.50  per  week,  Orchard  6670. 

SUMMER  HOMES 

QUEEN  of  views  panoramic — Lovable 
bungalow  on  Marthas  Vineyard  Island 
hill-top;  also  CEDAR-TOP  STONE 
BUNGALOW,  amid  tumbling  hills  and 
nestling  lake.  New  Jersey,  one  hour  on 
train  from  New  York.  Owner  9  Glen- 
wood  Road,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

CANADA 

NEAR  SARNIA.  on  new  Blue  Water 
Highway,  furnished  farmhouse.  Unsur- 
passed location  for  inn  or  tearoom.  Elec- 
tricity. Sale  or  lease.  Henry  G.  Crocker, 
1626— 29th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Summer  Property 

TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 

SPEND     AN 

IDEAL    VACATION 

'"caoirhornT «"     SPRUCEWOLD 

Boothbay  Harbor  on  the  Coast  of  Maine. 
Quiet,  relaxation,  recreation — golf,  boat- 
In?,  and  fishing.  Here  you  can  enjoy 
"ALL,  THE  PLEASURES  OF  PROdTIVB 
LIVING  WITH  NOXE  OF  THE 

PENALTIES." 
Dept.    S.    THE    ROGER    C.    RICE    CO..    Inc. 

Pennsylvania    Bldg. 
225    West   34th    St.  New   York    City 

Bring  Your  Family  to  Maine 

Cottage    To    Let    and 

Summer   Boarders   Wanted 

Mrs.   AKXIE  M.    SPUU.IBC,   Cranberry  Isles,  Me. 

TO  RENT:  Well-furnished  cottage  of 
seven  rooms  on  outskirts  of  village, 
25  acres  of  wooded  land  on  river;  delight- 
ful place  for  children,  or  students.  Barns, 
furnace,  telephone.  $200  for  four  months. 
Address:  Miss  E.  P.  Moore,  North  Anson, 
Maine. 

CAMDEN,  MAINE.  Send  for  our  il- 
lustrated catalog  descriptive  of  Camden. 
Cottages  to  rent  or  for  sale.  George  E. 
Allen,  Real  Estate,  Camden,  Maine. 


Tna-o,  Cape  Cod,  Ocean  Side 

TWO  COTTAGES,  on  a  high  dune, 
surrounded  by  pines.  Eight  rooms  each, 
with  garage  for  two  cars.  Attractively 
furnished,  all  possible  conveniences,  tele- 
phone, piano,  $600  and  $400,  for  the  sea- 
son. Call  Plaza  24/4,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Welles, 
52  East  ssrd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


1L/IT  A1DV  Cnear  Harmon-1  A  new  colony  for  artists  and  radicals.  54  minutes 
IV!  1  .  >\lr\  I  on -Hudson.]  from  Grand  Central  Station;  frequent  uptusea. 

Property  1  1-2  nnles  to  Croton  Lake,  1  4-10  miles  to  Cram  station,  2  mOe»  to  Harmon  sta- 
t-.on,  three  miles  to  beach  (one  mile  from  station).  1-4  acre  of  high,  dry  ud  well-wooden 
land-  :sur  city  lots  of  25  x  100  feet,  each— J250  to  $400.  Witfc  improTementa 

(water,  road  »nd  electric  light).  1525  to  $575.  Address  Harry  Kelly,  No.  70  Fifth  Are., 
Room  411,  for  circular.  Office  hoars  2:30  to  6  P.  M.  daily  except  Saturdays.  Saturday  11 
A  M.  to  1:30  P.  M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOLDER  proposing  colonization  among 
undeveloped  natural  resource*,  in  British 
Columbia,  along  lines  of  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, sent  free  by  The  Cooperative  Club, 
P.  O.  Box  1248,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


"Home  -Making   as   a  Profession' 

It  a  100-rp.  in.  handbook—  tt-i 


portttans  or   tar 
*.•.  SefeMl  *l  HtM  £ 


St..  CHUM* 


**ii*t  in  preparing 

tpecil]  arricles  paperi 

speeches,  debate*.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUUAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


(If  *uncfri»f  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Suivrr.     //  helps 
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Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 

FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 

15  BEEKMAN  PLACE,  five  room 
apartment  sublet  furnished,  June  to  Octo- 
ber, reasonable  terras.  On  river,  cool,  quiet. 
Three  entrances.  5134  SU*VEY. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR      SALE:      Stereopticon      Machine. 
Charles    Besler    Co.     •'Stereomotorgraph," 
Model     C      Condition     excellent.      Phone 
Columbus   2392   for  information. 
nt,  it  identifies  jon.) 


DO  YOU 

}  A  Summer  Cottage 

Here 's  Service  for  You 


OWN 
WANT 


THE  SURVEY, 

112   East   I9th   Street, 

New  York. 

My  dear  

I  wish  to  cancel  my  order  for 
an  advertisement  in  your  real 
estate  department  /  answered 
one  in  the  last  Survey,  the  result 
having  been  so  successful  that  I 
do  not  need  to  advertise  further, 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  W.  P. 


Hurry  along  a  classified  ad. 
for  the   June  1st  number. 

Classified  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion], 
to  remain  unchanged. 


THI  AMERICAN  JOURKAL  OF  NURSING  ihowi 
the  part  which  trained  nuriet  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MINTAL  HTGISNI:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


CHILDREN  IN  NEED  or  SPECIAL  CARE,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  records  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

CopriNG  FO«  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5778  Drerel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  GREATEST  REFORM  IN  THE  WORLD. 
This  brochure  advocates  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty equal  to  its  rental  value  less  inter- 
est and  upkeep  for  improvements.  Such 
a  tax  will  reduce  property  values  to 
what  the  improvements  are  worth.  Un- 
improved property  will  then  be  worth 
nothing  and  may  be  bought  at  nominal 
prices.  For  all  practical  purposes,  that 
makes  unused  land  of  every  kind  free 
to  whoever  wants  it.  Mimeographed,  One 
Dollar.  Milner  Gibson,  Libby,  Montana. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


GIRL  SCOUT  CONVENTION:  Boston.  May  20-23. 
National  Director,  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Kippin, 
670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  FEDERATION:  Washington, 
D.  C.  May  22.  Director,  W.  V.  Bingham,  29 
West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

BOYS  CLUB  FEDERATION  CONVENTION:  New  York 
City.  May  25-28.  Executive  Secretary,  C.  J. 
Atkinson,  3037  Grand  Central  Terminal  Blclg., 
New  York  City. 

VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK:  Norton. 
May  24-26.  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  R.  Rogers,  Co- 
vington  ,Va. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION:  Atlantic  City, 
May  25-29.  Secretary,  Dr.  Olin  West  534  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Sa- 
cramento. May  25-28.  Secretary,  Anita  Eld- 
ridge,  55  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Walla 
Walla.  May  27-29.  Secretary,  Cora  E.  Gil' 
lespie,  Room  4,  Y.W.C.A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION: Washington,  D.  C.  May  28-30.  Secre- 
tary, Arthur  Ringland,  2034  Navy  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
CENTER  SECRETARIES:  Philadelphia,  Pa.  May 
31-June  3.  Secretary,  Tobias  Roth,  3  Fran- 
klin Square,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Santa 
Cruz.  June  1-3.  President,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Peterson, 
806  Elmira  St.,  Pasadena 

NORTHWESTERN  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  NURSES 
ASSOCIATION:  Boise,  Idaho.  June  1-2.  Secret- 
ary, Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Soule,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  NURSES 
ASSOCIATION:  Boston,  Mass.  June  1-3.  Secre- 
tary, Esther  Dart,  Stillman  Infirmary,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Asheville.  June  2-4.  Secretary,  Edna  L. 
Heinzerling,  N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Hartsville.  June  4-6.  Secretary,  Aileen  Shane, 
1820  Seneca  Ave.,  Columbia, 

V.  M.  C.  A.  SERVICE  WITH  BOYS,  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY: Estes  Park,  Colorado.  June  4-12. 
Secretary,  Ira  E.  Lute,  25  E.  16th  Avenue, 
Denver  Colo. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL 
SERVICE:  Manitou,  Colorado.  June  6-10. 
Executive  Secretary,  Dean  Charles  N.  La- 
throp,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE: Denver.  June  7-10.  Secretary,  Samuel  A. 
Goldsmith,  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research, 
114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BIG  BROTHERS  AND  BIG  SISTERS  CONFERENCE: 
Denver.  June  8-9.  Secretaries,  Rowland  C. 
Sheldon,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  and 
Ida  M.  Merritt,  122  East  25th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION:  Denver. 
June  8-10.  Executive  Secretary,  Charles  L. 
Chute,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Wa- 
tertown.  June  9-11.  Secretary,  Margaret 
Hoover,  302  Dakota  Life  Bldg.,  Watertown. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Den- 
ver, June  10-17.  Secretary,  William  Hammond 
Parker,  25  E.  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION:  Minneap- 
olis. June  15-20.  Secretary,  Dr.  George  M. 
Kober,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 

OREGON  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Portland. 
June  21-23.  Secretary,  Aleta  Brownlee,  215 
Fitzpatrick  Building,  Portland. 

WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Seattle,  June  24  and  Spokane  June  26.  Secre- 
tary Professor  Arlien  Johnson,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  COLORED  PEOPLE:  Denver  June  24-30.  Sec- 
retary, James  Weldon  Johnson,  69  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

LEAGUE  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION:  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  June  25-30.  Secretary,  Ada  Belle  Me- 
Cleery,  Evanston  Hospital,  Evanston,  111. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  XURSES  ASSOCIATIONS  Traverse 
City.  June  26-28.  Secretary,  Mabel  Hagg- 
man.  Hurley  Hospital.  Flint. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
NURSES:  Helsingfors,  Finland.  July  20-25.  For 
information  address  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, 370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  for  1924 — Oct.  15;  v 
1925 — Feb.  15,  March  i,  15.  Unex- 
pected demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  need  their  is- 
sues for  future  use  will  confer  a  real 
favor  by  returning  these  numbers  to  us 
for  use  in  libraries  and  colleges.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  it! 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $aja  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executive* 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matron? 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.    19  St.  New  York 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

Have   you   a   Cottage,   Camp  or  Bungalow 
to  Rent  or  For  Sale? 

Have    you     Real    Estate    tran»»etion»    of 
any  kind  pending? 

Try  the  SURVEY'S  Classified  •ohnon*. 
Special  Real  Estate  advertinnf  ttctioiu 

June  1-15 

RATES 
25c  an  agate  line  $3.50  an  inch 

Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  loth  Street       New  York  Cky 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  San 
Francisco.  August  1-8.  Secretary,  Lita  Bane, 
617  Mills  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

FELLOWSHIP  FOR  A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ORDER, 
SUMMER  CONFERENCE:  Olivet,  Michigan. 
August  1-31.  Chairman  of  Executive  Board, 
Kirby  Pase,  311  Division  Are.,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL  NEGRO  NURSES  ASSOCIATION  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  August  4-7.  President.  Tetra. 
Finn,  Pineridge  Hospital,  W«t  Pabu  Beach, 
Florida. 


(Jn  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY. 
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It  helps  us,  it  idfntiHei 


What  is  worth  seeing  and  the  best  way  to  see  it! 

The  desire  for  foreign  travel  has  never  been  so  great — never  have  we 
offered  so  fascinating  and  so  unusual  an  itinerary  as  we  offer  for  our 

Summer  European-Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise 

Combining  Europe  with  the  glamorous  and  fascinating  western  Mediterranean  and  Scandinavian  countries,  making 
the  round  trip  on  the  beautiful  new  oil-burning  Cunard-Anchor  Line  S.S.  "Lancastria,"  in  company  with  congenial, 
cultured  Americans,  visiting  twenty-two  places  (many  optional  trips  also),  including  Northern  Africa,  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Europe,  Scotland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  while  there  is  still  a  choice  of  accommodations  available.  DO  NOT  DELAY,  as  member- 
ship is  limited  and  applications  are  being  received  every  day.  Write  at  once  for  ship  diagram  and  illustrated  book 
giving  full  details. 

Prices  $550  up  to  $1700 

depending   on    size   and   location   of    room,    otherwise   no   distinction everything    on    first-class    basis.       Many    delightful 

social  and  inspirational  features  to  make  life  on  board  ship  a  constant  pleasure.  Sailing  date,  July  1,  1925.  Return 
August  22,  or  optional  stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  good  for  a  year,  without  extra  cost  for  return  passage. 

You  can't  know  America  if  you  know  America  only! 


Benares,    India — River    Ganges 


Visualize  Our  World  of  Today! 

A  journey  that  travelers  once  turned  away  from  be- 
cause of  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  inconveniences, 
is  now  made  in  perfect  comfort.  A  lady  traveling  alone 
may  take  this  long-desired  dream  of  encircling  the 
globe,  in  perfect  safety,  assured  of  every  consideration 
and  comfort. 

128  Wonder  Days.  Sailing  January  20,   1926. 

Visiting:  Havana,  Colon.  Balboa,  Los  Angeles,  HIlo. 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Tokyo.  Peking,  Kobe,  Taku, 
Shanghai.  Woosung.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Batavia, 
Java,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  18  days  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Bombay,  Suez,  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Athens,  Naples, 
Monaco.  Cherbourg. 

$1250  up  to  $3000   (without  private  bath). 

European   Stop-Over   Privilege 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Clark  ha?  chartered  the  popular  and 
beautiful  new  Cunarder,  S.S.  "Laconia,"  for  this  World 
Cruise.  Many  private  suites  with  private  baths.  Luxu- 
rious public  rooms,  palm  gardens,  etc.  Elevators,  all 
latest  improvements  and  equipment.  Large  staterooms 
at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  particulars  NOW. 


The  lure  of  the  Mediterranean  has  come  down  through  centuries 

It  was  the  center  of  empires  that  swayed  the  World  through   six  millenniums.     Phoenician,  Greek, 
Roman.    Moorish,    as   well   as   the   present   Powers    that    border    on    this    dominant    Sea. 


62  delightful  days,  Sailing  January  30,  1926 

Visiting:  Madeira,  Portugal,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Carthage,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Holy  Land, 
Egypt  (with  extensive  Nile  trips),  Naples,  Pompeii. 
Rome,  Villefranche.  Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg. 
New  oil-burning  S.S.  "Transylvania,"  Cunard-Anchor 
Line.  Exceptionally  steady  three-funnel  ship.  Elevator 


to  E  Deck.      Veranda  cafe.      Gymnasium,  etc.  Suites  with 
private  bath. 

Prices  $600  op 

Depending  on   Size  and   Location   of  Room 
Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe   good   for  a  year,   with  re- 
turn,    regular     first-class,     on     any     Cunarder,     inclmding 
"Berengaria,"   etc.,   without   extra   cost. 


Travel  the  famous  "CLARK  WAY"  and  enjoy  the  most  delightful  travel  experience  imaginable. 

Join  a  congenial  party  on  one  of  these  fascinating  cruises 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lorer.z.  author  of  the  popular  travel  books,  the  "  'Round  the  World  TrareHer,"  and  "The  New  Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,"  will  have  charge  of  parties  and  will  personally  go  on  the  Summer  Cruise  and  one  of  the  Wimter 
Cruises.  He  can  give  expert  service  and  help  you  with  your  plans  in  every  way. 

Write    to    us    direct — Send    for    literature,   mentioning  which   Cruise   you  prefer. 

Address  Clark's  Tours  (Cruise  Dept.)   112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention 


//  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


SHILLADY  &  STUART,  INC. 

Social  Organization  Service 

1009  Grand  Central  Terminal  Murray   Hill 

New  York  7396 

You  don't  buy  a  car  because  you  need  an  occasional  ride.     You  take  a  taxi — 
And  the  taxicab  company  carries  the  overhead 

Nor  do  you  need  to  set  up  a  staff  (executive,  stenographic  and  clerical)  to  ae~ 
cure  the  services  offered  by  SHILLADY  AND  STUART.  Inc.,  who  are  equipped 
to  undertake 

1.  Administrative    and    Field    Studies    of    social     organizations    and     community     problems     and 
programs 

2.  Financial  and  Membership  Campaigns. 

3.  Counsel    Service    to    Social    Organizations  in  general  or  for  specific  services 

4.  Technical    Services    in    Management    and  on  Programs 

Trained  Staff  Associates,  Consultants  and  Service  Associates  will  undertake  regular  or  occa- 
sional service  to  Social  and  Community  Organizations,  covering  programs,  management,  per- 
sonnel, accounting,  educational  activities,  publicity  and  improvements  in  administration  or 
procedure,  on  an  annual  or  specific  service  basis. 

SHILLADY  AND  STUART  will  carry  the  overhead  including  salaries, 

office  space,  telephone  service,  incidentals  for  every  sort  of  administrative 
work 

Why  make  capital  investments  when  all  you  need  is  service? 

You  pay  us  for  service  only.      We  distribute  the  overhead  among  many  clients 

Foundations  and  discriminating  givers  of  large  sums  are  supporting  organizations 
which  audit  not  only  finances  but  work  done 

SHILLADY  AND  STUART  will  make  work  audits  and  "self-surveys"  for  you, 
showing  just  what  you  are  accomplishing  and  at  what  expense  for  each  part  of 
your  work 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  employ  the  best  experts  in  each  field  to  do  your  work — 

You  can  have  their  services  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  through  SHILLADY 
AND  STUART,  Inc.  who  not  only  maintain  a  permanent,  trained  staff  but  can 
call  upon  eminent  consultants  and  well  known  experts  for  occasional  service 

IF  YOU  HAVE  PROBLEMS  CONSULT 

SHILLADY  &  STUART,  INC. 

1009  Grand  Central  Terminal  Murray   Hill 

New  York  7396 

Services  available  immediately 

in    financial    and    membership 

campaigns.       Other       services 

available     September     15. 
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Hendiik  Willem  Van  Loon 


For  Distinguished  Service 
to  American  Business 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  through  its  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  has  awarded  the  Edward  W. 
Bok  Medal  for  1924  to  the  National  Vigilance  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  For  over  fifteen  years  this  Committee  has  co- 
operated with  American  newspapers  to  patrol  their 
advertising  columns  so  that  the  public  may  rely  on  rep' 
resentations  made  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  securities, 
and  service.  Fortythree  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
over  three  hundred  local  Advertising  Clubs  aid  in  this 
protective  service  to  publications,  advertisers,  and  con' 
sumers.  In  recognition  of  what  has  been  done,  the  Har' 
vard  award  was  made.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Jury  of 
Award,  the  Truth'in' Advertising  movement,  as  devel' 
oped  by  the  National  Vigilance  Committee,  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  to  American  commerce  and 
industry  through  raising  the  standards  of  advertising. 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


THE  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  and  copyright  192D  by  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  Inc..  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York.  Price:  this  copy  (June  1.  1925;  Vol.  LIT, 
No.  5)  30  cts.;  $5  a  year;  foreign  postage.  $1  extra:  Canadian  60  cts.  Changes  ofaddren  should  be  mailed  us  two  weeks  In  advance.  When  payment  1«  by  check  a 
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ror  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  In  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  ».  WIT.  authorized  June  26,  1918.  President,  Botwn  W.  de  Foreet.  Secretary. 
Ann  Reed  Brenner.  Treasurer,  Arthur  Helloes. 


So  big 

— and  so  little 


Between  these  two 
extremes  are  many 
other  sizes  of  General 
Electric  locomotives. 
Each  year  sees  an 
advance  in  the  electri- 
fication of  railroads; 
for  railroad  men  know 
that  electricity  cuts 
costs.  Have  you 
learned  this  in  your 
home  and  office?  There 
is  some  hard  task  of 
yours  which  electric- 
ity can  do  for  you. 


Here  is  one  of  the  biggest 
electric  locomotives  in  the 
world.  It  hauls  long  and 
heavy  freight  trains  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul  Railway. 

On  the  narrow  gauge  tracks 
alongside  it  you  will  see 
the  smallest  electric  loco- 
motive that  does  real  work. 
It  is  used  to  haul  ore  in  a 
precious  metal  mine. 


GENERAL  ELECT 


* 

Stamp  Out  Typhoid! 


I 


"F  only  we  had  known!" 
Over  and  over  again 
these  words  of  helpless 
self-reproach  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  loved 
ones  were  taken  from  them 
by  diseases  now  known  to 
be  preventable. 

Perhaps  in  your  own  circle 
some  one  was  stricken  with 
typhoid  fever — that  sinis- 
ter disease  which  comes 
without  warning  andstrikes 
with  deadly  force,  which 
spares  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
high  nor  low,  young  nor 
old,  which  so  often  leaves 
its  victims  physically  bank' 
rupt  and  subject  to  other 
ailments. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease 
of  filth  caused  by  a  germ 
that  is  taken  into  the  body 
through  the  mouth.  The 
germ  is  conveyed  into  the 
intestines  where  it  rapidly 
multiplies,  sets  up  inflam- 
mation and  creates  a  poison 
that  floods  the  body.  Sew- 
age-contaminated water, 
unclean  milk,  shell-fish  from 
polluted  water,  uncooked 
vegetables,  house  flies — all 
of  these  may  carry  typhoid. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  rigid  supervision 
of  water,  milk  and  food  sup- 
plies be  maintained  in  every 
section  of  our  country. 

There  Need  Never  Be  Another 
Epidemic  of  Typhoid  Fever 

Science  has  bestowed  a  wonderful 
blessing    in    offering    protection 


DANGER! 


THIS  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  mean  typhoid 
fever  for  the  whole  family — a  satisfying  drink 
of  cold,  sparkling  water  that  came  from  no-one- 
knows- where  ! 

It  is  never  safe  to  drink  from  any  wayside  streams 
or  strange  wells.  Typhoid  inoculation  offers  im- 
munity to  most  people  for  two  or  three  years,  but  to 
be  absolutely  safe,  unknown  water  must  be  boiled. 
Inoculation  also  tends  to  protect  you  from  the 
danger  of  contracting  typhoid  right  in  your  own 
home.  In  many  cities  the  Health  Department 
gives  such  inoculations  free. 

Household   helpers   who   are  "typhoid  carriers" 
have  been  known  to  infect  entire  families. 
Inoculation   against   typhoid   has  no  relation  to 
vaccinations  for  smallpox  and   diphtheria.     It  is 
an  added  health  protection. 


vent  typhoid.  The  injec- 
tion is  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  week  until  three  treat- 
ments have  been  given. 
No  scar  is  left.  In  the  rare 
cases  where  typhoid  is  con- 
tracted, even  after  inocula- 
tion, this  protection  makes 
the  siege  much  less  severe. 
Campers,  hikers,  vacation- 
ists and  all  persons  who  are 
traveling,  as  well  as  those 
who  regularly  eat  in  public 
places  should  be  the  first 
to  be  inoculated  against 
typhoid. 

It  is  true  that  at  times 
people  who  are  exposed  to 
typhoid  do  not  contract  it. 
They  are  temporarily  im- 
mune. But  it  is  never 
safe  to  take  immunity  for 
granted. 

Be  Inoculated  and  Advise 
Others  to  Protect  Themselves 


ever 


from  typhoid.  This  merciless  dis- 
ease can  be  made  as  rare  as  yellow 
fever.  Inoculation  by  means  of  a     far 
simple  injection  of  vaccine  under     garding     what 
the  skin  will  in  most  cases  pre-     eat  and  drink. 


Could  you  ever  excuse  your- 
self had  you  advised  a  friend 
against  inoculation  who 
subsequently  contracted  the 
disease?  Would  you 
cease  to  reproach  .  ,^ 
yourself  should  A( 
this  dread  dis-  / 
ease  strike  your 
home  ?  Make 
an  appointment 
with  your  doc- 
tor for  yourself 

and    all    your    fam-  ( 

ily.   Avoid  danger  so  ;: 
as    possible   re- 
you 


3- 
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Typhoid  fever  kills  one  out  of  every  ten 
persons  who  have  it.  Those  who  recover 
are  left  in  such  a  weakened  condition  that 
for  three  years  following  an  attack,  the 
death-rate  among  such  persons  is  twice  the 
normal  rate. 

Wherever  cities  protect  their  supply  of 
drinking  water  from  sewage  or  purify  the 
water  by  chlorination  the  death-rate  from 
typhoid  drops.  A  marked  reduction  also 
takes  place  in  communities  where  milk 


and  food  supplies  are  carefully  protected 
and  food  handlers  thoroughly  inspected. 
The  value  of  typhoid  inoculation  was 
proved  during  the  World  War.  Inocula* 
tion  of  our  four  million  men  was  com- 
pulsory. In  France  and  in  our  training 
camps  at  home  there  was  practically  no 
typhoid  in  our  ranks. 

Contrast  this  with  the  records  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  There  our  men 
— 100,000  of  them — went  into  typhoid- 


producing  districts.  One  out  of  every  five 
contracted  the  disease.  Typhoid  killed 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  killed 
by  bullets. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  mail  its  booklet,  "The 
Conquest  of  Tvphotd  Fever"  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  stamping  out  this  disease. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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MAY  30  i! 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph 


K.  Hart 


Unfinished  Business 


IF  comparisons  are  odious,  questions  are  impertinent,  not  to 
say  insidious.     But  June   1,   1925,  bristles  with  questions 
as  a  Green  Mountain  porcupine  bristles  with  quills.    And, 
though  all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,  yet  it  seems  likely 
that   September    I,   next,   will   show   more   quills.     What   are 
some    of    these    bristling    questions?      Well,    here    are    a    few 
of  them: 

1.  What  is  to  become  of  American  civilization  if  the  various 
forms  of  intolerance,  now  much  in  evidence,  shall  spread  still 
further?     What  is  really  responsible  for  the  development  of 
these    various    forms    of    intolerance:    for    racial    intolerance? 
For   religious   intolerance?      For   economic   intolerance?      For 
political     intolerance?       For    educational     intolerance?       For 
various  types  of  sectional  intolerance?     For  moral  intolerance? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  America  might  develop  a  humane   and 
intelligent   civilization,    in    which    these    at    present    intolerant 
elements  would  still  appear,  not  now  as   antagonistic  factors, 
but    as    picturesque    and    cooperative    elements     in     a     great 
program  ? 

2.  How  do  "ideas"  escape  from  the  "world  of  mere  imag- 
ination" and  become  actualities  in   the  world  of  real  things? 
Do  all  "ideas"  thus  become  real?    What  are  the  characteristics 
of  those  ideas  that  do  become  real  factors  in  the  making  of 
the  world?     (The  present  status  of  the  "League  of  Nations" 
is  an  excellent  illustration   of   this  process:    Is   the   "League" 
ever  to  be  anything  but  an  "idea"?     Is  it  ever  to  become  a 
substantial    and    solid    structure    amongst    the    "powers"    and 
"forces"  of  the  world?)     When  does  an  "idea"  cease  to  be  a 


wish  and  become  a  "force"'  to  be  reckoned  with?  How  did 
Hull  House,  for  example,  which  was  once  "just  an  idea,"  ever 
become  the  effective  factor  that  it  is  in  the  life  of  Chicago, 
and  the  world? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  the  "ideas"'  presented  at  conferences 
ever  achieve  any  other  form  or  status  than  that  of  being  "just 
ideas"?     If  they  continue  to  be  "nothing  but  ideas,"  what  was 
the  use  of  their  being  presented,  or  discussed  or  even  of  having 
been  born?     But,  if  they  become  organized  into  action,  estab- 
lished  in  habit,   custom   and   institution,   does  that   fact   mean 
that   they  have   changed    the   world   by  so   much,    or    does   it 
mean  that  the  world  remains  the  same,  save  for  the  fact  that 
civilization   has  just   added   a   new   thing  to  its  house,  or   at 
least    a   new   bay-window   to    its   living   room?      Are    "ideas" 
self-enacting,   self-starting,   self-operative? 

4.  What  effect  would   an  "idea"  have  in   the  field  of  our 
various  intolerances?     Could  an  "idea"  be  matched  against  a 
religious   prejudice?     What   would    happen?      Has    any   such 
thing  ever  been  done?     What  followed?     Which  is  the  more 
real,  an  "idea"  or  a  prejudice?     In  what  does  the  reality  of 
each  consist?     Is  a  prejudice  permanently  real?     Can  an  idea 
be  permanently  real?     What  would  happen  if  a  permanently 
real  idea  (assuming  that  such  ideas  are  to  be  found)  were  set 
up  to  work  against  a  prejudice?     What  would  happen  to  the 
people  who  hold  the  idea?     Who  is  interested  in  prejudices? 
Who  is  interested  in  ideas?     Is  there  anywhere  in  American 
life  a  real  plan  for  opposing  intelligence,  intelligently,  to  pre- 
judices? 
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Gchoes 


I  WANT  to  congratulate  you  on  the  regional  plan- 
ning number  of  The  Survey.  I  have  never  seen 
a  single  issue  of  any  magazine  which  so  strongly  grips 
the  mind  and  the  imagination  in  an  important  direction. 
Here  is  a  problem  in  exploration,  looking  forward, 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  beckons  forward 
as  effectively  as  the  lure  which  drew  the  pioneer.  It 
holds  an  even  stronger  appeal.  What  can  be  more  com- 
pelling than  a  scheme  for  settled  life,  permanent,  cul- 
tural, humanizing,  comfortable,  satisfying,  that  will 
carry  people  through  the  ages?  We  cannot  butcher 
and  move  on,  consume  and  move  on,  slay  and  destroy 
and  move  on.  The  limit  for  such  things  has  long  been 
passed  and  "the  new  exploration"  has  long  been  ripe 
for  our  attention.  We  will  make  this  exploration  and 
conserve  humanity  or  humanity  will  vanish  miserably 
from  the  earth. 

Too  long  have  we  waited  for  someone  to  throw  the 
spot-light  of  truth  on  great  cities,  but  you  have  done 
it  with  a  masterly  touch.  I  have  never  seen  a  series 
of  articles  dovetailed  so  tellingly.  You  have  taken  the 
dream  of  Patrick  Geddes,  as  developed  in  his  Cities 
in  Evolution,  to  which  years  ago  I  invited  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  and  laid  it  down  in  practical  form  in 
actual,  possible  centers  of  American  life.  You  have 
done  well  ;  your  writers  have  not  been  surpassed. 
Every  citizen  should  read  and  re-read  the  entire  issue. 
—  E.  T.  HARTMAN,  State  Consultant  on  Housing  and 
Planning,  Boston. 

I  CAN  NOT  leave  the  United  States  without  express- 
ing the  joy  I  have  felt  almost  every  moment  in 
being  once  again  in  this  wonderful  land,  and  in  ob- 
serving many  signs  of  progress,  and  of  preparations  — 
sometimes  quite  unconscious  —  for  a  great  step  forward 
towards  a  higher  and  happier  civilization  than  the 
world  has  ever  reached. 

And  nowhere,  I  think,  has  this  forecast  been  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  vividness  as  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Survey  Graphic.  Here,  from  many  wide-apart 
angles,  light  is  poured  upon  the  world's  great  problem 
of  reconstruction  and  the  theme  is  so  illumined  that 
one  realizes  that  even  the  great  mistakes  of  the  past 
are  in  very  truth  object-lessons  without  which  we 
should  not  so  clearly  see  our  way  to  the  bright  future 
that  awaits  us,  if  we  are  but  bold  and  true.  I  want 
my  friends  in  England  to  realize  what  valuable  con- 
tributions Survey  Graphic  is  making  in  the  great 
and  vital  science  of  sociology.  —  EBENEZER  HOWARD, 
Founder  of  Letchivorth  and  Welwyn  Garden  Cities. 

FOR  an  exposition  of  the  possible  alternative  to  in- 
creasing concentration  of  population  we  recom- 
mend the  remarkable  series  of  articles  and  illustrations 
in  the  regional  planning  number  of  the  Survey 
Graphic.  If  this  excellent  issue  does  not  profoundly 
stir  the  imaginations  of  persons  interested  in  social 
questions  we  shall  be  much  surprised,  since  it  illum- 
inates the  very  center  of  problems  usually  attacked  on 
the  periphery.  Overcrowding,  recreation,  housing, 
transit,  rising  cost  of  living,  railroads,  conservation, 
giant  power  —  all  these  and  other  public  questions  are 
interwoven  in  the  task  of  developing  the  geographical 
basis  of  a  good  life  for  the  American  people.  —  THE 
NEW  REPUBLIC. 


THE  regional  planning  issue  of  The  Survey  was  the 
most  thrilling  I  have  read  in  months.  You  are 
doing  the  finest  piece  ot  constructive  work  of  any 
American  magazine  to  my  notion. — HARVEY  O'CONNOR, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal,  Cleve- 
land. 

ALLOW  me  to  express  my  impression  of  the  un- 
usual significance  of  the  number  of  The  Survey 
just  received  with  its  presentation  of  ideas,  imagina- 
tions and  prophecies  regarding  the  future  of  New 
York  and  other  great  centers  of  population. — THOMAS 
D.  WOOD,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

T  is  a  very  fine  number  and,  I  am  sure,  will  have  a 
real    influence    in    popularizing    and    making   effect- 
ive    the     regional    planning    and     garden    city    ideas. 
— HAROLD    S.    BUTTENHEIM,    Editor    The    American 
City,  New  York. 

YOU  who  are  interested  in  ...  these  changes 
that  bode  so  much  of  good  to  country  and  town 
if  wisely  planned,  well  directed  and  properly  carried 
out,  will  be  glad  to  read  the  Survey  Graphic  for  May. 
It  gives  a  fascinating  picture  of  New  England  as  one 
regional  unit.  The  city  planners  who  have  just  held 
their  convention  in  New  York  also  are  broadening  out. 
They  begin  to  sense  the  great  truth  that  decentralisa- 
tion of  industry  and  of  people  is  the  way  to  salvation. 
Not  "back  to  the  land"  by  sentimentalists  who  don't 
know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw,  but  back  to  the  country 
with  factories  and  home  industries  so  that  operatives 
may  live  in  pleasant  homes  of  their  own,  home  markets 
be  developed  for  farm  products,  and  many  other  bene- 
fits accrue  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  Republic. 
— THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD. 

YOU  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  this  is- 
sue. It  is  one  which  will  prove  of  immense  value 
and  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  newly  organized  Niagara  Frontier 
Planning  Association  and  members  of  the  newly  author- 
ized Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  see  this  issue. 
— CHAUNCEY  J.  HAMLIN,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

WHEN  Governor  Shafroth  of  Colorado  was 
speaking  to  eastern  audiences,  years  ago,  in  sup- 
port of  woman  suffrage,  he  liked  to  say  that  men  and 
women  breathed  in  freedom  from  the  mountain  airs 
of  his  state.  The  mountain  air  is  still  to  be  breathed, 
but  it  is  a  grave  question  how  much  of  the  freedom 
is  left.  The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
goes  to  a  city  where  two  of  the  outstanding  exemplars 
of  social  work,  Judge  Lindsey  and  Gertrude  Vaile, 
have  run  afoul  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Judge  Lindsey 
has  won  through  for  the  time  being — the  attempts  to 
invalidate  his  election  and  to  abolish  his  office  have 
both  failed  by  narrow  margins — and  his  vigorous  ac- 
count of  the  fight  on  p.  271  comes  from  a  man  who 
still  holds  his  point  of  vantage  in  social  progress.  Miss 
Vaile,  an  appointed  instead  of  an  elected  official,  lost, 
and  Colorado  is  deprived  of  her  competent  leader- 
ship. What  will  happen  when  Klan  and  Conference 
meet? 

HULL  HOUSE  little  knew  how  shrewdly  a  young 
Irishman  was  observing  his  fellow-residents  nine- 
teen years  ago,  but  all  those  who  honor  and  love 
that  singularly  influential  group  of  people  whose  names 
are  linked  with  it  will  relish  Francis  Hackett's  Sou- 
venir (p.  275). 

RR.    REEDER    describes    himself    as    an    "experi- 
•    enced  orphan  asylum  man."     Most  social  work- 
ers  would   think   of   him   as   the   dean   of   institutional 
work  for  children.     He  recounts  briefly,  in  his  article 
on  Our  Orphaned  Asylums   (p.  283)   the  long  steps  of 


experience  by  which  he  has  come  to  the  conviction  that 
"as  a  permanent  home  for  the  early  years  of  dependent 
children,  the  orphan  asylum  should  go  out  of  business." 
For  twenty  years  he  directed  the  New  York  Orphan 
Asylum,  first  in  the  city  and  then  at  Hasnngs-on- 
Hudson.  He  is  now  director  of  the  Marsh  Foundation 
School  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

THE    sprightly   account   of   the    way   in   which    the 
Red  Cross  caravans  cleaned  up  after  the  tornado 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana   (p.  281)  comes  from  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross  national  headquarters  staff  who  was 
with  them  in  the  field. 

WE  hoped  to  publish  in  the  regional  plan  number 
in  May  the  third  of  Patrick  Geddes'  talks  from 
his  Outlook  Tower,  so  deeply  does  he  dig  to  find  the 
foundations  for  the  concept  of  a  region  as  a  social 
and  economic  unit.  His  Valley-Plan  (p.  288)  states 
a  motif  that  runs  through  the  whole  symphony  (or 
dissonance)  of  civilization.  In  the  next  Talk  he  will 
trace  the  same  theme  through  the  familiar  and  complex 
hubbub  of  the  city. 

LOOK  to  the  Mexicans.  That  is  one  of  the  clear 
calls  lo  sociologists,  economists,  social  workers  to- 
day, for  Mexican  immigration  looms  large  in  our  pres- 
ent complex  of  unsolved  problems.  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  sounds  the  call  (p.  291)  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Spanish-Speaking  Work  in  the  South- 
west. 

MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  long  known  to  thought- 
ful students  of  child  delinquency  and  psychology- 
through  her  work  as  referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juven- 
ile Court,  has  recently  reached  wider  audiences  through 
the  publication  of  her  book  Youth  in  Conflict.  Here 
(p.  293)  she  tells  what  Los  Angeles  children  think  of 
their  own  court.  The  article  is  based  on  material  pre- 
sented at  the  Chicago  conference  which  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  juvenile  courts. 

POET,  advertising  man,  cross-continental  commuter, 
James  Rorty  has  for  the  time  definitely  turned 
his  back  on  California  and  is  to  be  found  in  New  York 
or  elsewhere  along  the  Hudson.  His  verse  (p.  296) 
may  then  be  based  on  what  Wordsworth  called  "emo- 
tion recollected  in  tranquility." 

T^HE  AUTHOR  of  Friendship  Village,  Lulu  Bett, 
JL  and  Faint  Perfume  was  one  ot  the  judges  in  the 
short  story  section  of  Opportunity's  literary  contest  for 
Negroes,  and  here  records  (p.  300)  some  of  the  im- 
pressions which  this  contact  with  the  work  of  oncom- 
ing authors  of  that  race  gave  her. 

"T  WISH  this  might  be  in  the  hands  of  every  interne 
JL  in  the  country,"  wrote  a  leading  physician  who 
read  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Rhoades'  vivid  and  thought- 
ful comment  on  hospital  procedure  in  the  delicate  field 
of  human  understanding  (p.  303). 


By  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 


IT  IS  A  SMALL  WORLD  AFTER  ALL 

"My  name  is  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan." 
"  My  name  is  Torquemada,  formerly  ot  the  Inquisition." 
"  Funny,  we  look  the  same." 
"  We  are  the  same." 
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My  Fight  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 


By  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 


I  REMEMBER,  as  a  boy,  reading  in  a  life 
of  Lincoln  the  story  that,  as  a  young  man, 
he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  South ;  there 
he  saw  something  of  the  evils  of  the 
system  of  chattel  slavery  and  resolved  to 
himself,  "If  that  thing  ever  comes  North, 
I'll  hit  it  hard." 

Now  judges  are  accorded  vacation  periods  by  custom 
and  it  has  been  my  practice  to  use  the  time  for  lecturing 
on  juvenile  courts  and  child  welfare.  This  in  recent  years 
took  me  to  different  parts  of  the  South.  There  I  heard, 
saw  and  felt  something  of  the  rancors  and  discord  that  had 
sprung  up  in  certain  sections  around  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
In  parts  of  its  ritual  and  pretenses  the  organization  seemed 
to  have  some  high-sounding  ideals,  but  back  of  these,  as  I 
soon  learned,  and  as  since  has  been  widely  demonstrated, 
lay  appeals  to  racial  and  religious  fanaticism  and  hatred. 
Its  success  depended  on  stirring  up  such  base  passions  as 
would  inflame  really  patriotic  communities  and  would  cor- 
rupt law-abiding  citizens  who  hitherto  had  been  tolerant 
and  considerate  of  each  other's  rights  and  religion  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  free  America. 

The  Lincoln  story  came  back  to  me  and  I  resolved  that 
if  this  new  slavery  to  bigotry  ever  descended  on  our  com- 
munity, "I  would  hit  it  and  hit  it  hard."  I  saw,  in  that 
brief  experience,  how  clever  Klan  leaders  and  dictators 
had  been  in  playing  on  the  weakness  of  a  big  part  of  the 
American  mind.  Well-meaning  and  unthinking  people 
joined  by  the  thousands,  only  to  find  out  when  it  was  too 
late — when  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  fanaticism  had  swept 
the  community  like  a  devastating  fire — what  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  whole  thing  was  and  what  dupes  they  had  been. 

IT  appears  now  that  it  was  sometime  in  1921  that  the 
Klan  first  began  to  inoculate  Denver  and  Colorado  with 
this  virus.  With  its  boasted  invisibility  it  came  under  the 
cover  of  night  into  our  western  community.  It  came  under 
pretense  of  religion  and  patriotism  to  steal  away  our  con- 
cord in  social,  business,  church,  club  and  fraternal  life; 


to  leave  in  place  the  bitterness  of  suspicion  and  hate.  Oc- 
casionally, its  hooded  members  would  appear  in  some  church, 
with  gifts  of  money,  promises  of  support  or  other  evidences 
of  alleged  religion  and  much-boasted  IOO  per  cent  Amer- 
icanism. For  was  not  the  Klan  made  up  of  "men  of  the 
most  sublime  lineage  in  all  history?"  So  appeal  was  made 
to  what  the  psychologists  call  the  inferiority  complexes. 
Mediocrities  found  themselves  ennobled  and  exalted.  It 
flattered  their  vanity  and  made  them  "holier  than  thou." 

At  first  the  Klan  was  not  taken  seriously.  Many  of  those 
who  suspected  its  real  dangers  counselled  that  the  less  notice 
taken  of  it,  the  less  chance  for  its  spread.  But  this  atti- 
tude proved  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  The  thing  continued 
to  make  headway  and  first  asserted  itself  politically  at  th? 
Denver  municipal  election  in  1923.  Under  the  charter  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Denver  the  mayoralty  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  political  positions  in  any  city.  The  mayor 
makes  or  controls  the  appointment  of  practically  all  of  the 
other  heads  of  the  city  departments,  such  as  the  commis- 
sioner of  safety,  chief  of  police,  the  sheriff,  the  commissioner 
of  finance  (having  control  of  assessments  and  taxation), 
and  the  commissioner  of  parks.  He  has  the  appointment  of 
the  police  court  judges  and  constables.  He  has  general 
supervisory  power  over  the  budgets  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal courts,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  general  director  of  the 
city's  entire  governmental  affairs.  Before  the  present 
charter,  most  of  these  officials  were  elected  by  the  people. 
Into  this  first  campaign  the  Klan  came  stealthily  and  suc- 
cessfully. Their  candidate  for  mayor  denied  that  he  was 
a  member.  Frequently  addressing  individuals  and  groups 
of  Catholics,  Jews  or  anti-Klan  Protestants,  who  suspected 
the  hand  of  the  Klan,  he  stoutly  declared  that  he  not  only 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Klan,  but  had  no  sympathy  with 
it.  He  even  ran  on  such  a  platform. 

A  short  time  after  the  election,  it  became  evident  that 
the  mayor-elect  had  availed  himself  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  Klan,  i.  e.,  that  its  members  are  either 
pledged  to  deny  that  they  are  members,  or  privileged 
to  do  so.  Within  a  year  a  substantial  part  of  the  com- 
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munity  had  come  to  believe  that  he  was  a  klansman.  It 
was  then  that  certain  elements  of  the  community  undertook 
to  recall  the  mayor.  In  this  campaign,  his  friends  were 
successful  in  howling  down  the  Klan  issue  in  favor  of  what 
appeared  to  the  majority  as  a  more  serious  and  practical 
matter,  i.  e.,  the  heavy  election  expenses  and  other  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  city  was  put.  The  winning  slogan 
was:  "Vote  against  the  recall."  The  fact  that  the  mayor 
was  a  klansman  but  had  denied  his  connection  with  the 
Klan  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  majority  of  anti-Klan 
sympathizers,  because  the  Klan  itself  was  not  as  yet  taken 
seriously. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  campaign  another  issue  arose, 
but  unhappily  not  until  after  the  recall  election  petitions 
were  circulated.  This  had  to  do  with  the  city's  old-time 
fight  with  the  Denver  Tramway  or  City  Railroad  Com- 
pany. A  receiver,  appointed  for  the  City  Railroad  prop- 
erty, had  brought  up  the  determination  of  its  value  in 
order  to  fix  the  fares,  rates,  taxation,  etc.  Under  one  of 
the  ablest  city  attorneys  Denver  ever  had  (and  I  believe 
this  will  be  generally  conceded  by  all  factions)  and  his 
equally  able  assistant,  the  city's  interests  had  been  well 
represented.  Experts  employed  under  their  direction  re- 
ported that  the  utility  corporation's  property  involved  was 
worth  not  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  corpor- 
ation claimed  it  was  worth  over  thirty  million.  A  special 
master  now  found  a  valuation  of  twenty  million. 

In  place  of  the  city  attorney  referred  to.  the  new  mayor 
appointed  Colonel  Rice  W.  Means.  Colonel  Means  told 
the  writer  that  he  had  not  technically  taken  the  oath  as  a 
klansman  but  that  he  had  attended  their  meetings  on  Castle 
Mountain  where  he  addressed  them  and  where  he  had 
their  loyal  suppprt  as  an  organization.  This  new  city  at- 
torney did  not  file  any  exceptions  such  as  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  ablest  attorneys  at  this  bar  were  necessary  to 
the  city's  right  even  to  question  the  special  master's  twenty- 
million-dollar  valuation  as  against  that  of  ten  million  given 
by  the  city's  own  experts.  Thus  it  was  claimed  that  the 
city,  instead  of  having  the  right  to  question  such  valuation 
in  'the  higher  courts  on  appeal,  was  actually  concluded  by  it. 

It  was  significant  that  the  Klan,  at  this  time,  was  sup- 
porting this  city  attorney  (Col.  Means)  as  a  candidate  for 


the  short-term  United  States  senatorship, 
then  being  filled  by  Senator  Alva  Adams, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Sweet. 

Following  the  recall  election  and  the 
retention  of  the  Klan  mayor,  Dr.  John 
Galen  Locke,  grand  dragon  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  Colorado,  in  an  interview 
in  The  Denver  Post,  publicly  proclaimed 
that  it  was  a  victory  for  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  proceeded,  on  behalf  of  the 
Klan,  to  take  entire  credit  for  it. 

The  struggle  between  the  people  and 
the  City  Railroad  Utility  Corporation 
thereafter  came  before  the  Federal  Court. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  was  a  shock 
to  the  people.  The  city  attorney's  office, 
having  been  thus  manned  by  Klan  candi- 
dates, and  having  failed  to  except  to  the 
twenty-million-dollar  valuation  referred  to, 
found  itself  defeated,  just  as  we  had  pre- 
dicted in  the  recall  campaign.  A  valuation 
of  more  than  twenty  million  was  placed  upon  the  City  Rail- 
road, and  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  claims  of  the  cor- 
poration to  a  perpetual  franchise  to  rights  of  way  in  all 
the  city's  streets,  which  had  been  successfully  fought  for 
nearly  forty  years,  were  confirmed.  Thus  the  citizens  of 
Denver  found  their  rights  and  privileges  to  such  transpor- 
tation in  their  streets  held  in  perpetuity  by  a  corporation 
which,  itself,  had  had  such  doubts  of  its  claim  that  on 
one  occasion  it  had  asked  the  city,  at  a  special  election,  to 
give  it  a  franchise  for  such  rights  limited  to  twenty  years. 
Such  at  least  is  the  contention  of  those  who  believed  they 
were  fighting  for  the  people's  interests.  Delos  F.  Wilcox, 
the  city's  expert  engineer,  has  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
cerning this  case  concluding  with  this  significant  statement: 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  to  such  unblushing  per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  municipal  officials  without  going  back 
to  Jacob  Sharp's  day  when  the  Broadway  franchise  was  pro- 
cured from  the  venal  aldermen  of  New  York  city. 

A  SHORT  time  prior  to  the  recall  election  last  August, 
I  came  upon  proof  of  the  special  purpose  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  to  endeavor  to  elect  a  candidate  of  their  choos- 
ing as  judge  of  the  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  of  Denver. 
This  was  a  letter  from  a  high  Denver  official  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  written  under  the  seal  of  that  order,  to  an 
official  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  stating  that  one  Royal 
R.  Graham,  judge  of  a  county  court  of  a  small  county  ad- 
joining Denver,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Klan  and  that 
I  was  not;  and  that  at  the  next  election,  I  would  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Klan  and  "a  clean  man  put  on  the  bench 
of  the  Juvenile  Court." 

Thus  it  was  that  my  own  candidacy  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  were  brought  into  the  thick  of  last  fall's  campaign. 
The  Republican  assembly  that  met  to  name  the  candidates 
of  the  Republican  primary  tickets  was  in  complete  control 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  grand  dragon,  a  Democrat, 
occupied  a  box  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  and  there  reigned 
in  high  state.  He  directed  the  proceedings.  During  the 
primary  election  for  state  and  county  offices,  the  Klan  was 
represented  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  practically  every 
county  in  the  state,  notably  in  Denver.  With  a  large 
campaign  fund  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  political 
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organizations  that  this  state  has  ever  seen, 
it  succeeded  in  electing  a  large  majority  of 
the  Republican  candidates.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, it  supported  and  elected  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  some  of  whom  were  either 
members  of  the  Klan  or  were  believed  by 
the  Klan  to  be  in  sympathy  with  it.  The 
Klan  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  power- 
ful swing  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  carried  Colorado  by  about 
125,000  plurality  and  the  dry  of  Denver 
by  about  30,000  plurality.  Thus,  at  the 
outset,  by  capturing  the  Republican  prima- 
ries, the  Klan  bagged  the  votes  -of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  vote  their  party-  ticket 
regardless  of  what  it  camouflages.  The 
grand  dragon  said  to  an  assembly  of  klans- 
men :  "We  are  not  Democrats,  we  are  not 
Republicans,  we  are  klansmen."  On  the 
minority  party  Democratic  ticket,  therefore, 
I  had  to  o%'ercome  these  terrific  handicaps 
to  be  elected.  It  involved  my  running  over 
10,000  votes  ahead  of  my  (Democratic) 
party  ticket  in  Denver. 

Whole  stories  could  be  written  on  each 
of  several  phases  of  the  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed. When  the  Klan  wished  to  break 
up  a  meeting  and  deny  free  speech,  they 
sent  hundreds  of  hoodlums  to  these  meet- 
ings and  they  were  broken  up.  No  more 
disgraceful  mob  scenes  were  ever  enacted  in 
Denver  than  those  "pulled  off"  at  some  of 
them.  This  was  notably  the  case  at  a  citi- 
zens' great  auditorium  meeting  last  Septem- 
ber in  behalf  of  a  non-Klan  judiciary 
ticket.  The  hall  was  paid  for  by  this  committee;  they 
were  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing  and  protection,  under 
the  law.  A  gang  of  hoodlums  packed  the  hall  and  appar- 
ently acting  under  a  settled  plan,  proceeded  to  smother 
any  speech  which  reflected  on  the  Klan.  Free  speech  and 
constitutional  rights  were  denied.  The  police  offered  no 
redress.  Speakers  were  insulted ;  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution were  ridiculed.  The  principal  speaker  was  Col. 
Philip  S.  Van  Cise,  at  that  time  Denver's  district  attorney. 
With  his  magnificent  war  record  overseas  he  had  been 
elected  by  io,OOO  majority,  only  recently  emerging  victor- 
ious in  his  fight  against  Denver's  notorious  gang  of  bunco 
men,  who  had  defied  the  authorities  for  thirty  years,  and 
who  are  all  now  in  the  penitentiary  where  he  sent  them. 
He  might  well  have  been  called  at  this  time  an  idol  of 
the  people.  But  he  had  fought  the  Klan,  defied  the  grand 
dragon.  To  the  Klan  this  was  the  supreme  crime  of  a 
protestant.  Therefore  they  not  only  denied  him  the  hear- 
ing to  which  his  record,  his  character  and  his  standing, 
entitled  him,  but  they  proceeded  to  heckle,  abuse  and  in- 
sult him.  For  five  hours,  till  the  early  morning,  he  stood 
there  facing  the  mob  and  finished  his  arraignment  of  the  Klan 
in  spite  of  scenes  of  dirorder  and  turbulence  such  as  Denver 
had  never  witnessed  in  all  its  stormy  political  history. 

I  have  compared  these  manifestations  to  incidents  that 
I  have  read  about  in  the  French  Revolution.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  part  played  by  certain  women.  Like 
screaming  furies  they  led  some  of  the  lawlessness  that  ob- 
structed our  attempts  to  hold  lawful  meetings.  They  had 
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paid  ten  dollars  each  to  hate  somebody  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  get  their  money's  worth.  Personally,  I  did  not 
believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  there  could  be  such  flam- 
ing, seething,  hissing  rancor  left  in  the  human  heart  against 
anyone.  That  campaign  has  changed  a  good  many  of  my 
ideas  about  people.  I  never  realized  before  how  prone  a 
certain  type  of  American  is  to  appeal  to  hate  and  passion. 
It  has  made  me  shudder  for  the  future  of  my  country  if 
anarchy  should  ever  stalk  in  our  midst. 

Because  I  dared  to  oppose  this  infamy — this  menace  to 
the  liberties  of  our  people — I  am  one  of  those  marked  by 
the  Klan  for  "slaughter."  In  the  campaign  the  Klan  made 
no  charges  against  the  conduct  of  my  court,  the  value  of 
our  work,  or  against  me.  It  was  sufficient  that  I  had 
dared  oppose  the  Klan.  At  some  of  our  meetings  during 
my  pre-election  campaign  when  screaming  furies  were  as- 
sailing me  with  such  epithets  as  "you  dirty  cur,"  I  would 
ask  them  why  such  names,  why  such  fun-  against  me.  The 
only  answer  I  received  from  such  fanatics  was:  "You  are 
not  IOO  per  cent  American— you  are  against  the  Klan." 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  I  am  a  Methodist  and  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason.  I  spent  a  year  in  the  recent  war, 
abroad  and  at  home,  "doing  my  bit."  I  have  served  faith- 
fully as  I  could  during  times  of  peace.  My  loyalty  was 
never  questioned  before. 

THE  attempt  of  the  Klan  to  gain  control  over  the  courts 
and  juries  received  its  first  public  proof  in  the  spring  of 
1924.  when  the  present  Klan  governor,  Clarence  J.  Morley, 
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then  sitting  as  judge  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Denver,  dismissed  ten  legally-drawn  grand 
jurymen.  Judge  Morley  then  ordered  the  clerk  to  furnish 
him  blank  subpoenas  for  jury  duty  and  had  the  court 
bailiff  serve  them.  The  bailiff  was  a  member  of  the  Klan 
and  so  were  the  ten  resulting  jurymen.  The  jury  was 
later  excused  to  reconvene  for  dismissal  on  the  last  day 
of  the  term.  Meanwhile  a  Denver  newspaper,  The  Express, 
published  its  first  expose  of  Klan  methods.  On  the  day 
following  this  publication,  the  Klan  grand  jury  hastily 
reconvened  in  secret  session,  summoned  Sidney  B.  Whipple, 
editor  of  The  Express,  and  attempted  (without  the  presence 
of  the  then  district  attorney)  to  force  him  to  say  where 
he  had  obtained  the  information  contained  in  the  article. 
The  editor  refused  to  testify  in  the  absence  of  the  district 
attorney.  The  latter  demanded  admission  to  the  sessions; 
his  request  was  denied  by  both  jury  and  judge;  and  the 
district  attorney  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  mandamus  the  judge  to  order  the  jury  to  admit  him. 
The  grand  jury  was  then  disbanded  without  having  accom- 
plished whatever  secret  purposes  it  may  have  intended. 

At  the  last  election  only  one  Supreme  Court  judge  was 
to  be  elected.  He  was  selected  at  the  primary  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  through  the  influence  of  the  Klan  and 
though  little  known  throughout  the  state  he  defeated  the 
well-known  and  able  chief  justice,  James  H.  Teller,  a 
brother  of  the  late  United  States  senator,  Henry  M.  Teller. 
The  present  district  attorney  had  the  support  of  the  Klan 
at  the  last  (November)  election  and  he  has  so  far  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  the  functioning  of  a  second-hand  picked 
grand  jury  made  up  of  klansmen.  This  jury  functioned 
as  an  inquisitorial  body,  investigating  alleged  election  frauds 
which  they  expected  to  use  in  their  efforts  to  take  over  the 
Juvenile  Court.  It  found  one  case  of  alleged  fraud  claimed 
to  have  been  committed  by  a  Jewish  youth,  living  in  a 
Jewish  quarter,  where  the  anti-Klan  vote  was  almost  over- 
whelming. He  testified  that  in  this  precinct  of  almost  ex- 
clusively Jewish  voters,  without  being  requested  by  anyone 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  anyone,  he  had  marked  a 
number  of  ballots  for  me.  It  was  disclosed  at  the  trial, 
by  his  own  confession,  that  he  had  been  taken  in  charge 
by  men  who  are  known  to  be  Klan  agents  and,  that  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  who  has  frankly  admitted  he  is 
one  of  Dr.  Locke's  lieutenants  he  was  paid  sums  of  money. 
He  did  not  remember  the  exact  total  sum,  but  testified 
that  he  had  received  $100  cash  at  one  time,  and  had  his 
rent  paid  as  well  as  the  living  expenses  of  his  family  for 
months  by  this  lieutenant  of  the  grand  dragon  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  The  ruling  of  the  trial  judge,  Julian  Moore, 
on  the  worthlessness  of  this  man's  testimony  is  referred  to 
in  detail  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

THERE  is  a  great  group  of  honest,  earnest  citizens  in 
this  and  every  community  who  are  continually  watch- 
ing for  some  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
political  usurpation  and  corruption  into  the  "promised  land" 
where  vicious  officialdom  shall  pass  away  and  only  the 
whitest  and  purest  of  the  flock  shall  rule  over  us.  It  is 
this  great  class,  to  which  a  most  potent  and  effective 
appeal  has  been  made  by  the  Klan  with  their  shibboleth : 
"Only  100  per  cent  Americans  on  guard  in  public  office." 
Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of  the  instruments  through 
which  the  Colorado  Klan  has  sought  to  bring  about  this 
Utopia,  for  therein  lies  some  of  the  tragic  disillusionment 


which  some  day  must  come  to  those  who  believe  the  fine 
phrases  of  the  organizers.  The  grand  dragon  himself, 
though  a  practicing  physician  in  Denver  for  years  past,  was 
refused  admission  to  the  Denver  County  Medical  Society. 
He  has  never  made  an  income-tax  return,  though  he  oper- 
ates a  private  hospital  with  two  nurses,  a  housekeeper  and 
bookkeeper,  and  is  a  single  man. 

The  threat  is  often  made  to  me  through  anonymous  voices 
over  the  telephone,  and  even  by  people  who  have  boldly 
walked  into  our  Court,  that  unless  we  would  do  so  and 
so,  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  with  the  grand  dragon. 
Recently,  on  the  complaint  of  a  young  girl,  who  charged 
a  boy  of  nineteen  with  being  responsible  for  her  delicate 
condition,  not  the  Court,  but  the  grand  dragon  was  ap- 
pealed to.  It  is  charged  by  the  boy  and  his  mother  that 
he  was  kidnapped  by  the  agents  of  the  grand  dragon,  taken 
to  his  office  and  there,  in  the  room  containing  his  surgeon's 
operating  table,  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  operation 
unless  he  did  what  the  grand  dragon  directed  he  should 
do,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  involved  to  be 
heard  in  a  court  of  record  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  land,  guaranteeing  every  man  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  such  cases.  These  are  the  rights  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought,  bled  and  died  for,  but  they  amounted  to 
nothing  in  this  case,  according  to  these  allegations.  The 
then  district  attorney,  Colonel  Van  Cise,  filed  a  criminal 
information  against  the  grand  dragon  in  my  court,  charg- 
ing him  with  kidnapping  this  boy  and  forcing  him  into  a 
marriage  under  threats  and  intimidations.  The  then  judge 
of  the  criminal  court,  now  governor  of  the  state,  left  tlxp 
bench  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  grand  dragon  and 
personally  went  on  his  bond  for  immediate  release.  In 
view  of  my  stand  on  the  Klan  as  citizen,  I  granted,  as 
judge,  a  change  of  venue  to  another  court  for  the  trial 
of  the  felony  charge  of  kidnapping  against  the  grand  dragon. 

In  the  Colorado  legislature,  a  majority  of  the  House  are 
klansmen,  handpicked  by  the  grand  dragon  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Wherever  the  civil  service  laws  would  permit,  those 
persons  not  klansmen  have  been  relieved  from  public  office. 
One  of  the  most  notable  and  at  the  same  time  regrettable 
cases  is  that  of  Gertrude  Vaile,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Miss  Vaile  was  holding  on 
desperately  to  what  was  left  of  what  had  been  about  the 
only  state  public  welfare  bureau  we  have  had.  As  secre- 
tary, with  her  knowledge,  efficiency  and  ability,  and  upon 
a  meager  salary,  she  was  not  only  carrying  on  a  big  piece 
of  social  work  for  this  state,  but,  in  a  magnificent  program 
prepared  by  her,  she  was  our  mainstay  and  our  chief  hope 
for  that  revival  of  social  and  child  welfare  work  that  is 
much  needed  in  this  state,  notwithstanding  much  good  work 
that  is  already  being  done.  No  better  evidence  of  Klan 
incompetency  and  Klan  bigotry  could  be  mentioned  than 
this  arbitrary  removal  by  the  Klan  governor  of  Miss  Vaile. 

Space  does  not  permit  my  going  into  the  various  schemes 
proposed  by  the  governor  and  the  legislature  to  extend  the 
power  and  domination  of  the  Klan  over  state  agencies, 
powers  and  activities.  They  more  than  justified  the  proud 
boast  of  one  of  our  leading  Klan  dictators  "that  no  state 
government  had  been  so  thoroughly  Klan  organized  or  was 
on  the  road  to  such  complete  Klan  domination  as  that  of 
Colorado.  "If  anyone  inside  or  outside  the  Klan  dared  op- 
pose them,"  he  concluded,  "we  can  crush  them  like  that!" 
bringing  his  fist  with  a  smash  to  the  table. 

Thus,  with  the  state  militia,         (Continued  on  page  319) 
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CHICAGO   in    1906.      It   is    a  great   roaring 
welter  between  the  stockyards  and  the  river, 
with  a  rich  smell  coming  on  the  south  wind. 
Upton    Sinclair    has    told   its    raw   horror 
and  waste  of  pain  in   the  red  fable  of  The 
Jungle;   Knut    Hamsun   showed   in    Hunger 
how  it  could  twist  the  life  out  of  a  man ;  Frank  Harris  re- 
vealed a  group  of  its  early  anarchists  in  The  Bomb ;  Frank 
Norris  revealed  better-dressed  and  more  cheerful  anarchists 
scrambling  in  The  Pit;  Henry  B.  Fuller  drew  with  a  fine 
needle   the   polite   comedy  of   the   North   Side  in   his   early 
novel  With  The  Procession ;  and  Robert  Herrick  from  the 
university  exposed  its  spiritual  mud- 
dle in  Together.  Up  and  down  this 
scale  there  are  rifts  of  music  in  the 
roar — flashes  of  mind,  flights  of  clear 
laughter,  of  youth,  of  true  humor, 
of    broad    and    sanguine    goodwill. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  by  the 
bucketful  and  money  to  be  scattered 
with  a  high  hand.     Then  the  roar 
closes  down  on  you  again,  a  hideous 
cacophony. 

In  the  midst  of  this  huge  and 
frantic  improvisation  which  called 
itself  a  city;  which  outgrew  itself 
every  night,  and  every  morning 
stuck  out  its  silly  chest  and  boasted ; 
in  this  whirl  of  immigrants  •which 
wetted  its  mortar  with  the  blood  of 
•weaker  immigrants,  there  was  at 
least  one  respite  and  haven.  Hull 
House  was  of  Chicago  and  yet  other 
than  Chicago.  It  was  a  cry  of  per- 
sonality, a  declaration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  a  protest  of  values,  a 
lifeline. 

When  I  went  to  live  at  Hull 
House  in  1906,  I  did  not  really 
know  it,  and  I  was  totally  ignorant 

of  settlement  work  as  I  was  devoid  of  missionary  spirit.  I 
was  torn  at  that  time  between  the  two  impulses  of  wanting 
to  know  Chicago  and  wanting  to  escape  from  it,  and  I  went 
to  Hull  House  both  for  escape  and  for  reconcilement. 

I  went  there,  as  one  always  goes  into  a  new  experience, 
on  the  terms  and  in  the  light  of  the  inappropriate  things  I 
already  knew.  Only  very  slowly  did  I  frame  for  myself  the 
kind  of  experience  I  was  having.  As  I  trusted  myself  to  it 
gradually  and  suspiciously,  and  felt  it  give  back  more  than 
it  was  receiving  from  me,  I  began  to  realize  the  peculiar 
quality  of  this  strange  American  creation,  its  quality  of 
goodness,  of  intelligence,  of  decent  conscience,  which  filled 
Hull  House  almost  to  overflowing,  and  which  renewed  it- 
self constantly  from  Miss  Addams  as  a  fountain  is  renewed. 
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To  this  day,  meeting  Miss  Addams  or  her  associates,  the 
values  of  that  year  at  Hull  House  take  new  shape  and  depth 
for  me.  In  this  way,  later  impressions  mingling  with  the 
earlier,  and  feelings  with  facts,  I  want  to  give  my  picture 
of  Hull  House. 

It  is  a  picture,  first  of  all,  of  being  a  resident  grouped  with 
other  residents.    The  building  in  which  we  lived  on  Halsted 
Street  did  not  fall  back  from  the  street.     It  was  plump  in 
the  middle  of  the  neighborhood,  and  yet  it  had  a  long  semi- 
cloistral  corridor  and  a  grave,  deep  spacious  reception  hall 
which  declared  you  were  out  of  the  world.    We  who  came 
there  on  probation  before  we  were  accepted  as  residents  could 
hardly  help  feeling  it  was  a  sort  of 
withdrawn  community.     But  in  its 
being   withdrawn    it    was    anything 
but  mystical  or  dogmatic.     Its  faith 
was  humanism.     It   "warmed   both 
hands  before  the  fire  of  life."     No 
newcomer  could   resist  its  ease,  its 
tolerance  or  its  cordiality.  The  fero- 
cious loneliness  of  Chicago  in  those 
early  thin-skinned  days  made  me  re- 
luctant to  consider  Hull  House  quite 
real,  at  first  sight,  and  then  made  me 
enter  into  its  community  with  thirsty 
zeal. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  residents 
were  employed  outside  the  Settle- 
ment during  the  day,  and  many  of 
them  in  work  that  was  not  "social 
work."  At  that  time,  for  instance, 
I  was  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  Chicago's  genteel 
evening  paper.  I  followed  Tiffany 
Blake  as  editor  in  the  book  depart- 
ment and  writer  of  reviews  and 
literary  notes,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  succeeded  Roswell  Field,  Eugene 
Field's  brother,  in  writing  editorials, 
my  contribution  being  from  twelve 

to  fifteen  a  week.  In  addition,  to  give  J.  C.  Shaffer  full 
value  for  his  money,  I  worked  up  features  such  as  Little 
Talks  about  Big  People,  etc.  For  these  trivial  services  Mr. 
Shaffer  paid  me  $23  a  week,  later  hoisted  to  $28,  and,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  to  $43.  As  my  room  and  board  at 
Hull  House  only  came  to  $7  or  $8,  I  had  good  cold  reasons 
for  being  glad  to  live  there,  in  a  big,  rather  somber  mission- 
furniture  room.  But,  of  course,  I  had  duties  at  Hull  House 
when  I  came  back  from  the  Evening  Post.  I  had  a  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  class  in  English,  trying  to  expound  Shakespeare 
to  young  Russian  Jewesses.  I  had  a  club  of  Irish  boys,  to 
whom  I  dispensed  polysyllables  and  who  were  as  much 
puzzled  by  me  as  I  was  by  them.  One  evening  a  week  I 
took  the  door,  the  easiest  of  all  duties,  and  in  some  ways 
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the  most  in 
contact  with 
the  neighbor- 
hood. 

But  it  was 
contact  with 
the  residents, 
not  with  the 
neighborhood . 
which  seemed 
to  me  more 
real  at  the 
beginning.  We 
were  a  diverse 
group,  mainly 
young,  and 

meeting  each  other  no  more  intimately  than  shipmates  and 
messmates,  outside  the  important  residents.  Yet  my  recollec- 
tion is  one  of  vivid  and  colored  personalities  that  managed 
in  some  way  to  harmonize. 

There  were  two  sets  in  Hull  House ;  we  named  them  the 
Noble  Set  and  the  Frivolous  Set,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a 
diverse  community  in  which  there  was  less  division  or  fric- 
tion. We  did  not  behave  like  business  partners  trying  to 
round  the  corners  of  each  other's  silences,  or  like  huddled 
intellectuals,  or  like  rasping  literary  groups,  or  even  like 
those  theological  seminaries  and  college  faculties  whose  mem- 
bers develop  vested  interests  and  are  full  of  gossip  and  spite. 
Our  probation,  I  suppose,  did  result  in  a  real  selection.  Cer- 
tain thorny  people  were  not  admitted.  We  who  were  there, 
at  any  rate,  were  in  harmony. 

But  this  harmony  did  not  root  out  differences.  I  can 
see  the  residents  now,  Miss  Benedict  in  her  effacing  dress, 
like  a  Holbein  print,  her  hands  busy,  her  tongue  silent. 
Fraulein,  bigjboned  and  almost  Mongolian-looking,  with 
occasional  positive  utterance.  Mrs.  Britton,  ample  and 
active,  her  eyes  quickly  responsive  and  soft;  articulate,  very. 
Mr.  Britton  with  a  Raphaelic  smile,  big  and  brown  and  like 
a  St.  Bernard.  Mr.  George  Hooker,  steel-rimmed  glasses, 
hair  a  little  untidy,  myopic,  crammed  with  statistics  on  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  unoiled,  dry  and  good.  Frank  Hazen- 
plug,  almost  unbearably  aesthetic,  dancing  pliantly,  hard  at 
work  in  the  Hull  House  Theatre,  painting,  nailing,  doing 
make-up,  with  a  nervous  giggle  to  hide  his  inarticulateness. 
Miss  Nancrede,  devotee  of  Henry  James,  skilled  in  vanish- 
ing from  the  successes  she  contrived,  and  disciplined  as  only 
the  French  can  be  disciplined.  Von  Borosini,  the  Austrian, 
naive  as  the  dawn,  kindly  and 
rambling,  vague  as  the  mist. 
Carl  Linden  the  Swede,  who 
talked  !in  a  slow  growl  and 
brought  with  him  the  outdoor 
feeling,  the  stubborn  fight,  the 
unsentimentalism,  the  strong 
color,  that  he  put  into  his  paint- 
ings. Charlie  Yeomans  with 
eyes  squeezed  up  when  he 
laughed,  solid  worth,  twinkling 
with  humor  yet  subsiding  into 
gloom.  Miss  Gernon,  solid 
worth  too,  puzzled  at  life.  Ned 
Yeomans,  with  a  crackling 
laugh,  full  of  the  same  Saxon 
manliness  as  Charlie,  also  an  The  courtyard 


inchoate  soul.  Miss  Alice  Hamilton,  clear  as  an  etching, 
liberally  intelligent,  discerning,  with  a  voice  of  such  fine 
music  that  could  only  be  matched  by  the  candor  of  her  eyes 
and  the  fine  hands.  Miss  Norah  Hamilton,  shy,  sidelong, 
original,  a  Bronte,  looking  at  one  like  a  deer  through  the 
brake.  Miss  Clara  Lonsberg,  of  Bryn  Mawr  vintage, 
valiant,  tense,  souffrante,  at  once  impatient  and  remorseful, 
indefatigable  and  worn-out.  Miss  Mary  Smith,  wise,  tolerant, 
unspoken.  And,  of  course,  Twose. 

George  Mortimer  Randall  Plantagenet  Twose,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Him  at  any  rate  I  shall  sacrifice  without 
decency.  He  was  an  Englishman  who  had  a  teaching  job 
which  sat  very  lightly  on  him.  He  gave  one  the  impression 
of  laughing  at  life  and  yet  skipping  away  from  it.  He 
wanted  above  everything  to  be  free,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy  a  conscience  which  had  the  disadvantages  of  being 
fastidious  and  social.  But,  of  course,  he  concealed  his  con- 
science as  he  clothed  his  nakedness. 

My  room  was  next  to  his,  up  a  short  flight  of  stairs  off 
the  corridor,  and  right  on  Halsted  Street.  He  had  decorated 
his  wall  with  great  squares  of  tinfoil  or  silver  paper  out  of 
tea  chests,  the  whole  side  of  the  wall — it  was  peculiarly 
ghastly.  He  was  painting  a  picture,  an  oil  painting  of  olive 

trees  near  Athens,  and  it  pleased 
him  to  change  the  foliage  of 
this  perennial  picture  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  he  was 
re-painting  it. 

He  pooh-poohed  Shaw.  He 
pooh-poohed  uplift.  At  the 
least  sound  of  indignation  he'd 
say,  "Rats,  it'll  all  be  the  same 
in  a  hundred  years."  He 
feared  above  all  things  to  wear 
,,_,.  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  "You 

|_ ~ ^  are  bitterly  young,  aren't  you?", 

he  said  to  me,  laughing  his  long 
laugh.  I  remembered  that  for 
months,  being  bitterly  young.  I 
got  him  to  review  "Hills  and 
the  Sea,"  by  Belloc.  He  wrote  his  review  on  odd  sheets  of 
paper,  a  hopeless  and  disorderly  scrawl,  and  one  that  did  not 
capture  the  quality  of  Twose.  It  bored  him.  Formal, 
harnessed  effort  bored  him,  but  he  effervesced  in  Hull 
House ;  he  was  incessantly  useful  and  resourceful  by  stealth. 
"Oh,  why  do  you  do  that,  Miss  Addams?"  he'd  query  her, 
with  an  assurance  that  was  always  justified  by  his  suggestion. 
He  was  counted  on,  by  Miss  Addams.  He  had  that  in- 
valuable English  sense  of  people  which  makes  snobbishness 
in  the  majority  of  cases  but  a  Borrow-like  humanism  in 
others.  Twose  had  imagination  for  the  lame  and  halt,  he 
never  flagged  when  it  came  to  entertaining  the  dull,  it  was 
only  the  intimate  young  things  he  shied  away  from,  set 
parties  and  set  sentiments. 

On  his  way  home  to  England,  seeing  his  native  shores 
again,  and  visualizing  his  Set,  he  bundled  up  his  evening 
clothes  and  pushed  them  through  the  porthole  into  the  sea. 
A  very  long-headed  man,  with  a  high  bald  forehead, 
twinkling  eyes,  a  hoarsish  cracked  voice,  a  long  yet  gainly 
body,  something  of  the  capricious  and  something  of  the 
romantic  Englishman. 

Hull  House  was  the  only  place  in  Chicago  for  a  restive 
man  like  Twose,  and  Twose  was  excellent  for  Hull  House. 
When  they  acted  Shaw  or  Yeats,  when  they  got  up  a 
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dance,  when  people  came  who 
were  interested  in  the  Labor 
Museum,  Twose  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion, an  antidote  to  Noble 
Souls.  But  there  were  things 
he  wouldn't  do.  The  afternoon 
James  Bryce  arrived,  Twose 
was  making  his  own  tea,  and  I 
could  not  get  him  to  budge. 
The  ambassador  downstairs  was 
important  to  "tote,"'  but  not  as  important  as  that. 

With  such  persons  as  residents,  Hull  House  was  vibrant. 
To  me,  the  literary  bird  of  passage,  they  were  not  "copy," 
and  yet  after  twenty  years  I  can  remember  casual  things 
they  said.  Ned  Yeomans,  quoting,  "walking  alone  like  the 
rhinoceros."  and,  of  course,  wishing  he  had  a  hide  like  a 
rhinoceros,  which  was  in  vain.  Miss  Lonsberg  commenting 
on  George  Eliot  with  scorn  unfathomable.  "Of  course,  she 
could  say  to  Cross.  'I  need  you  to  tell  me  you  love  me,  every 
hour.'  It  was  just  like  that  woman!" 

This  was  far  from  social  work,  and  I  wonder  now  what 
Miss  Addams  thought  about  her  residents.  We  were  well- 
behaved,  we  did  our  classes  and  so  on,  but  we  were  not 
yoked  oxen.  I  always  had  the  feeling  I  did  not  do  enough. 
Yet  in  Miss  Addams  there  was  no  reproof.  I  can  well  re- 
member how  often,  with  residents  passing  through  the  room 
where  people  sat  around  the  common  table  on  occasion.  Miss 
Addams  would  say.  "Mr.  Hooker!  You  can  help  us.  What 
do  you  think.  .  .  "  Her  attitude  was,  "you  can  help,"  and 
because  she  elicited  goodwill  in  a  common  cause,  that  cause 
preoccupied  the  residents.  In  other  groups  where  social 
idealism  brings  its  practitioners  very  liberal  funds,  high 
prestige  and  flattering  publicity,  the  will-to-rule  is  likely  to 
be  stimulated,  which  in  a  hysterical  period  like  the  present 
leads  to  intrigue  and  politics  and  ends  in  the  will-to-war. 
But  this  irony  never  confronted  Hull  House,  where  there 
was  little  prestige  or  publicity  and  no  pay.  The  House  not 
only  recruited  strong  characters,  it  was  excited  about  them. 
In  1906  or  1907,  I  was  told.  "Miss  Lathrop  is  coming! 
Miss  Lathrop  is  coming!"  as  if  it  were  an  occasion  for 
public  rejoicing.  I  had  never  heard  of  Miss  Lathrop;  the 
name  was  a  fashionable  name  in  Chicago,  and  I  thought  this 
was  much  too  fawning.  I  did  not  know  Miss  Julia  Lathrop 
of  Rockford,  Illinois,  who  brought  with  her  such  force,  such 
warmth,  such  an  almost  rouguish 
sense  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  You  felt  she  enjoyed 
the  game,  and  through  the  game 
could  bring  into  being  the  Children's 
Bureau  or  anything  else,  without 
losing  sight  for  one  moment  of  the 
big  end  she  had  in  view.  Her  brown 
eyes,  so  sincere,  but  with  a  sparkle 
lurking  in  them,  her  slow  redolent 
voice,  her  flavor  of  Illinois,  gave 
her  a  richness  which  was  valued  by 
colleagues  who  had  less  vitality.  Yet 
that  almost  Italian  salience  was  only 
one  kind  of  strength.  There  was  a 
variety  of  strong  character.  The 
group  that  included  Mrs.  Kelley, 
Miss  Lathrop.  Dr.  Hamilton.  Miss 
Grace  Abbott  and  Miss  Addams  has 
made  itself  objectively  important  in 
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the  life  of  the 
American  peo- 
pie. 

In  this  im- 
pression  of 
Hull  House  1 
record  nothing 
of  one  of  its 
founders.  M.>~ 
Ellen  Starr.  It 
would  be  a  pity 
to  omit  mention 
of  one  whose 
fearlessn  ess, 
whose  ardor  for 
beauty,  stirred 

many  a  young  person  to  a  new  zeal — and  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  difference  between  the  best  and  its  enemy,  the  good. 
But  my  own  knowledge  of  her  was  slight,  1  remember 
most  of  all  her  fresh  laughter,  her  passage  with  head  thrown 
a  little  back,  and  a  touch  of  whiteness  at  throat  and  wrists. 
And  who  could  forget  the  pervading  gentleness  of  Miss 
Waite,  or  the  buoyancy  of  Mrs.  Pelhara ;  or  even  the 
glimpse  of  such  a  gallant  visitor  as  Raymond  Robins. 

rT~l  HE  essential  fact  of  Hull  House,  the  dominant  fact 
[  was  the  presence  of  Miss  Addams.  This  is  strange 
because  while  one  was  living  there  Miss  Addams  was  away 
a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  when  she  was  there  one  did 
not  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her;  yet  Hull  House,  as 
one  clearly  felt  at  the  time,  was  not  an  institution  over 
which  Miss  Addams  presided,  it  was  Miss  Addams,  around 
whom  an  institution  insisted  on  clustering. 

However  she  might  deprecate  it,  and  no  one  was  more 
skillful  than  Miss  Addams  in  deprecation,  we  often  taid, 
"without  her,  it's — nothing." 

A  fine  building,  of  course,  and  a  fine  group  of  people.     A 
neighborhood  that  seethed  with  things  to  consider  and  do. 
But  we  returned  to  her  personality  for  the  overwhelming 
reason  that  our  own  personalities  gained  in  value  through 
contact  with  hers.    She  had  the  power  to  value  human  beings, 
to  appreciate  them,  and  to  feel  in  terms  of  them.     I  do  not 
mean  to  manipulate  them  in  the  fashion  of  a  Disraeli,  who, 
simulating   that    interest   and    that   respect,   twisted    human 
beings   around   his  jewelled   finger. 
That    is   a    trick   to   which    human 
vanity  lends  itself  and  which  innu- 
merable   public    men    employ,    the 
Lloyd  Georges  and  the  Roosevelts, 
the  makers  of  a  "personal   follow- 
ing."    It  is  a  trick  which  accounts 
for  the  inferiority  of  personal   fol- 
lowings,  but  with  Miss  Addams  it 
was  not  a  trick,  it  was  depersonal 
and  disinterested.     It  really  was  her 
way  of  life. 

Let  me  illustrate  it.  After  the 
Titanic  went  down,  someone  spoke 
to  her  of  the  loss  of  the  "impor- 
tant" people  on  board.  She  shook 
her  head.  She  felt  sorry  for  W.  T. 
Stead,  for  J.  J.  Astor.  and  the  other 
headliners,  but  in  that  distinction  of 
important  and  unimportant  there 
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was  nothing  final  for  Miss  Addams.  Each  of  the  fourteen 
hundred  had  lost  his  own  life,  and  her  heart  was  moved 
alike  for  each  of  them,  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  durable  fact  about  Miss  Addams,  with  regard  to 
Hull  House  as  with  regard  to  Chicago  and  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  was  that  people  were  not  objects 
outside  herself.  They  were  persons  with  wills  to  be  re- 
spected, attitudes  to  be  considered,  consent  to  be  gained. 
Unlike  the  gentlemen  who  framed  the  articles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
she  did  not  divide  them  into  the  godly  and  the  carnal, 
into  the  faithful  and  the  heathen,  into  the  propertied  and  the 
unpropertied.  She  was  too  human  to  have  "human 
respect." 

When  she  woke  up  one  night  to  find  a  burglar  in  her 
room  in  Hull  House,  the  only  thing  that  frightened  her  was 
to  see  the  young  man  run  for  the  window.  She  was  afraid 
he'd  jump  out  and  hurt  himself  in  falling,  and  she  cried 
to  him  to  stop,  telling  him  to  take  the  door  that  led  com- 
fortably downstairs.  It  showed  his  faith  in  human  nature 
that  he  obeyed  her. 

If  Bernard  Shaw  had  invented  Miss  Addams,  he  could 
not  have  created  a  better  incident  to  illustrate  her  character. 
With  her  matchless  sincerity,  which  is  the  trait  I  should  put 
first,  there  is  this  solicitude  which  is  deep  and  boundless — 
almost  one  would  say,  as  'big  as  the  solicitude  that  most  of 
us  have  for  our  private  property.  Miss  Addams  has  it  rather 
for  the  property  of  others  in  their  health  and  sanity,  their 
body  and  bones.  She  really  had  a  strong  neighborhood 
feeling  for  that  young  gentleman  visitor,  and  she  didn't  want 
anyone  from  the  neighborhood  to  get  hurt. 

The  world  being  her  neighborhood,  she  had  the  same 
solicitude  afterward  about  the  war.  For  to  Miss  Addams, 
after  all,  as  to  Frenchmen  like  Anatole  France,  as  to  English- 
men like  Bertrand  Russell,  as  to  Germans  and  Austrians 
and  Italians  who  could  be  named,  the  war  was  truly 
civil  war.  She  knew  the  combatants.  She  could  not  have 
made  Hull  House  without  knowing  them. 

Hull  House  was  American  because  it  was  international, 
and  because  it  perceived  that  the  nationalism  of  each  im- 
migrant was  a  treasure,  a  talent,  which  gave  him  a  special 
value  for  the  United  States. 

We  were  flooded  by  nationalisms.  How  many  nights 
did  I  not  stay  awake  while  the  interminable  whine  of  Greek 
fjik-music  came  across  Halsted  Street  to  my  exasperated 
ears.  Had  not  Miss  Addams  gathered  Greeks  by  the  hundred 
to  come  to  the  Theatre  during  their  unemployment  so  that 
English  words  could  be  taught  to  them  in  chorus  and  en 
masse.  The  Greeks  to  her  were  a  Presence,  a  possibility  no 
doubt  of  human  suffering,  but  also  a  group  that  was  suffused 
with  reality  for  her,  a  group  with  a  cluster  of  warm  and 
ripened  association.  She  felt  the  aura  of  Greece  when  she 
dealt  with  them.  She  had  a  heart  for  them,  or  rather  an 
imagination  for  them,  a  grasp  of  their  difficulties  and  their 
fractured  loyalty. 

And  if  the  Greeks  were  neighbors,  with  their  sharp  pro- 
files and  sharper  wits,  the  Italians  were  not  less  neighbors. 
An  Italian  family  lived  in  the  House,  the  handsome  matron 
who  ran  the  coffee  house,  her  seignorial  husband  who  was 
an  editor,  and  the  two  boys,  one  chiselled  Latin  and  the 
other  a  ball  of  Nordic-Latin  energy.  But  there  was  also 
the  stream  of  Italian  life  from  the  neighborhood,  the  black 
eyes  blazing  out  of  immobile  faces,  the  withered  mothers, 
the  gnarled  fathers  who  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the 


parched  heat  of  a  beating  sun-,  and  out  of  these  indurated 
workers,  these  people  made  over  by  their  toil  into  something 
like  terra  cotta  itself,  an  occasional  revelation  of  an  inner 
life  so  hued  by  time,  so  fantastic  and  so  tragically  passionate 
that  only  a  Miss  Addams  could  find  the  clue  to  it.  She  has 
herself  told  the  story  of  the  Devil  Baby  that  was  torturing 
her  neighbors,  within  sound  of  factory  whistles. 

In  the  crises  of  many  lives,  Hull  House  was  an  asylum.  I 
recall  late  one  night  I  went  down  to  answer  the  door  at  Hull 
House.  Elsie  Smith,  Miss  Addams's  secretary,  had  arrived 
first,  and  she  had  let  in  an  Italian  woman.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  crouching  woman  in  the  swathing  shadows  below, 
she  had  run  away  from  a  house  of  prostitution.  I  see  Miss 
Smith  in  a  long  grey  robe  on  the  broad  low  stairs  that  led 
up  to  Miss  Addams's  room,  her  face  with  that  look  of  stilly, 
starlike  calmness,  of  self-collection,  that  it  never  lost.  In  the 
quietness  the  woman  knew  she  was  safe,  and  Miss  Smith 
made  plans  with  Miss  Addams  in  a  low  tone. 

The  Irish  did  not  come  with  quite  the  same  magnificent 
gesture  as  the  Latins,  who  make  a  large  free  donation  of 
their  helplessness  and  who  keep  marvellous  capacity  for 
dramatic  entry  and  surprise.  A  few  Irish  remained,  to 
enliven  the  neighborhood.  One  afternoon  I  came  back  to 
Hull  House  to  see  crowds  in  the  street,  or  rather  a  few 
torn  whisps  of  a  crowd  that  was  scattering.  In  the  House 
itself  there  was  a  sense  that  the  worst  had  happened.  Mrs. 
B.,  her  brown  eyes  full  of  suppressed  fire  and  her  jaw  set, 
looked  forward  to  court.  One  of  her  Irish  friends,  ap- 
parently, had  loosed  the  passion  that  was  in  him  under  the 
very  walls  of  Hull  House,  had  started  a  bloody  and  won- 
drous fight  that  was  only  halted  by  the  arrival  of  the  patrol- 
wagon.  Still  sweeping  the  air  with  blows  and  curses,  the 
little  bantam  had  been  taken  away  to  cool  himself,  leaving 
Hull  House  shaken  and  unhappy. 

What  shook  it  was  not  the  normal  householder's  dismay 
over  unruliness.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  right 
thing  that  Miss  Addams  later  expressed  in  The  Spirit  of 
Youth  and  the  City  Streets.  Here  was  Youth,  flashing, 
wrong-headed,  turbulent,  Hull  House  was  on  its  side,  and 
yet  the  young  devil  asked  for  the  patrol-wagon !  What  could 
you  do  with  him?  His  mother  would  be  around,  in  a  mood 
of  despair  that  only  Peter  Dunne  could  describe ;  what  could 
she  do  with  her  firebrand  ? 

One  thing,  at  least,  was  done  on  the  highly  traditional 
occasion  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Though  many  of  the  Irish 
who  were  once  thick  in  the  neighborhood  had  become  better 
off  and  had  moved  away,  they  came  back  on  St.  Patrick's 
Night  to  a  dance  that  showed  Hull  House  at  its  most 
exciting. 

For  people  like  myself,  who  could  dance  in  every  way  but 
with  their  feet,  it  still  was  a  festivity.  The  preparations  for 
it  occupied  weeks,  the  North  Side  helping,  Crans  Baldwin 
and  B.  Poole  and  others,  and  grave  residents  like  Miss 
Benedict  working  like  beavers,  without  a  word.  The  music 
was  daring,  for  that  time,  and  the  on-and-off  lighting  was 
a  great  feature  nineteen  years  ago.  But  the  main  thing 
was  the  dance  itself,  which,  in  spite  of  its  congestion  and 
tropic  warmth,  had  a  way  of  seeming  fresh  and  free,  a  way 
of  seeming  choral,  and  of  releasing  everyone  into  a  hilarious 
mob.  I  suppose  this  can  be  done  by  any  kind  of  group  play, 
by  mass,  by  revival  meetings  and  by  fighting.  But  Hull 
House  did  it  for  the  Irish,  and  the  North  Side  guests,  with 
music  and  lighting,  festoons,  favors,  streamers  and  dancing. 
No  other  nationality  pulled  off  quite  so  glorious  a  stunt 
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as  the  Irish,  but  Hull  House  had  far  deeper  connections  on 
the  humanist  side  with  the  English  and  especially  the  Rus- 
sians. In  Chicago  in  1906  there  was  some  vagueness  about 
Russia.  A  reporter  from  Hearst's  Examiner  came  to  see  Miss 
Addams  on  her  return  from  Europe,  and  when  she  told  him 
that  she  had  been  in  Russia  and  had  visited  Tolstoy,  petrified 
her  by  saying,  "That's  fine.  No\v,  who  is  this  Tolstoy?"  The 
Hull  House  Theatre  fresco  showed  Leo  Tolstoy  at  the 
plough,  to  which  Miss  Addams  may  have  taken  the  reporter. 
Russian  Jews  and  Jewesses  came  in  great  numbers  to  the 
classes  at  Hull  House,  and  had  special  leanings  toward  litera- 
ture. Whenever  Miss  Addams  got  a  hand-made  tragedy, 
"The  Tragedy  of  Julious  Caesar,"  by  an  aspiring  girl  to 
whom  Caesar  was,  as  to  Shakespeare,  an  incentive  to  blank 
verse,  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  manuscript.  I  was 
even  allowed  to  read  Miss  Addams 's  current  book  in  proof, 
and  to  make  suggestions.  The  skill  with  which  she  extricat- 
ed herself  from  suggestions  has  always  amazed  me.  After  a 
whole  night  combing  one  of  her  paragraphs  into  an  order 
that  to  my  wean-  brain  seemed  superlative,  I'd  find  that  bit 
by  bit,  with  perfect  uncombativeness  and  humility.  Miss 
Addams  would  have  restored  all  the  snarls.  She  liked  them, 
they  said  what  she  had  to  say,  and  she  was  right. 

Henry  B.  Fuller  was  of  the  Little  Room  group  that  in- 
cluded Edith  Wyatt,  I.  K.  Friedman,  Irving  Pond.  Allen 
Pond  and  other  friends  of  Hull  House;  as  a  fine  literary 
critic  he  groaned  a  little  because  Miss  Addams  selected  such 
vast  titles.  For  example.  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,  or 
Newer  Ideals  of  Peace.  They  are,  in  truth,  inclusive  titles, 
but  Miss  Addams'  is  an  inclusive  genius.  One  cannot  talk 
to  her  for  five  minutes,  one  cannot  watch  her  face — swept 
so  often  by  shadows  as  far  hills  are  swept  by  a  shadow 
when  a  cloud  moves  across  them  and  yet  which  live  in  a 
light  of  their  own — without  realizing-  that  hers  is  the  great 
gift  of  synthesis,  of  bringing  things  to  unity,  by  "patience, 
subtlety  and  breadth." 

It  is  Sheldon  of  Dartmouth  who  defines  the  type  of  philo- 
sophy that  "gains  by  yielding ;  its  spirit  is  not  aggressive,  but 
meek ;  it  rules  by  love  rather  than  fear.  Its  code  is  that  of 
non-resistance."  But  he  makes  the  mistake  of  seeing  the  out- 
come as  conservative  and  compromising.  No,  in  Miss  Ad- 
dams. as  in  Fridthjof  Nansen,  there  is  no  mush  of  com- 
promise. Their  humanity  is  warm,  dear  and  free,  but  it 
is  anything  but  soft.  To  be  hard  on  herself  is,  indeed,  just  as 
much  an  instinct  with  Miss  Addams  as  with  Nansen.  There 
have  been  times  at  Hull  House  when  the  disgracefulness  of 
Miss  Addams's  hat  has  led  to  protest,  and  when  her  united 
friends  have  forced  her  to  reform.  Her  asceticism,  however, 
has  been  part  of  that  self-scrutiny  which  is  alive  to  what 
is  due — to  others.  Like  Nansen,  again,  one  feels  in  her  pre- 
sence that  to  be  an  "other"  is  in  itself  a  title  to  her  recog- 
nition. Like  him,  she  has  included  Turks,  Greeks,  Soviet. 
Reactionary.  And,  like  him,  she  has  asked  for  no  passports 
nor  installed  an  Ellis  Island. 

I  do  not  say  that  she  has  not  had  twinges  of  conservatism. 
We  had  a  baptism  once  at  Hull  House,  a  kind  of  vegetarian 
baptism.  I  think  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  officiated,  looking  like 
a  benign  old  Druid,  and  the  baby  was  the  progeny  of  the 
James  Webber  Linns.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  handed 
that  well-behaved  baby  a  white  flower,  but  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  kindly  patriarch's  tickling  the  soles  of  the 
baby's  feet  and  adjuring  her — it  was  a  her? — to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  seemliness  and  righteousness.  The  name  of  God 


was  avoided  with  a  prudishness  that  delighted  me.  A  bap- 
tism without  God  was  so  chic  that  I  closed  my  eyes  to  the 
anomaly  of  there  being  a  baptism  at  all.  But  I  remember 
Miss  Addams  looking  a  little  lost,  a  little  mournful  and 
thoughtful,  after  the  ceremony.  She  confessed  it  was  rather 
"queer,"  to  her  sense. 

\Vhen  one  glanced  at  her  book-shelves  in  her  dark-hued 
room,  one  felt  the  "tremulous  cadence  slow,"  the  "eternal 
note  of  sadness"  of  these  good  Englishmen  who  were  left 
in  the  nursery  without  the  old  flame-haired  doll.  There 
was  John  Morley,  not  the  private  sage  who  liked  his  bottle 
of  champagne  and  his  cheery  epigram,  but  the  author  of 
Compromise,  noble  as  an  unheated  meeting-house  where, 
in  the  intervals  of  feeling  your  chilblains,  you  learn  that 
you  must  deceive  no  one  on  earth,  except  possibly  your 
faith-bound  mother.  Mill,  Lecky,  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
quantitative  Webbs.  Miss  Addams  valued  them,  and  once, 
when  I  ventured  the  ignorant  remark  before  iicr  that  Mat- 
thew was  a  "glorified  book  reviewer,"  I  found  the  remark 
returned  to  me  like  a  bad  nickel. 

But  what  made  Miss  Addams  free,  what  gave  her  a 
Map  of  Life  so  much  more  plastic  than  Lecky's,  was  the 
loyalty  to  life  in  which  she  never  failed.  She  was  as  ready 
for  the  Russians  as  for  the  Greeks  or  the  Irish.  Kropotkin 
and  Tolstoy  were  the  names  best-loved,  and  one  was  always 
hearing  of  Breschkovskaia.  But  it  was  after  1905,  and 
whether  Russians  believed  in  bomb-throwing  or  didn't  be- 
lieve in  bomb-throwing,  they  came  to  the  House.  With 
her  precious  and  inexhaustible  gift  for  conscientious  objec- 
tion. Miss  Addams  did  not  accept  assassination.  Her  range 
of  vision  on  direct  action  went  farther  than  the  vision  of 
such  Russians  as  Tchaikovsky.  Yet  he  and  his  companion 
were  able  to  stay  at  Hull  House,  where  they  argued  their 
faith  to  unconvinced  Miss  Addams. 

You  could  picture  Miss  Addams  as  a  person  solely  of 
good  works.  I  have  been  talking  to  her  when,  in  answer 
to  a  ring  at  the  door,  she  would  let  in  a  "bum"  who  wanted 
a  cup  of  coffee.  And  she  herself  would  lead  him  into  the 
Coffee  House,  and,  with  her  curious  air  of  earnest  pleading 
politeness,  would  say,  "Man',  u-ould  you  give  this  man  a 
cup  of  coffee?"  To  the  hobo,  and  to  Miss  Addams,  nothing 
seamed  more  natural,  but  these  incidents  of  humanity  never 
meant  that  Hull  House  interposed  mere  charity  between 
itself  and  the  rough-and-tumble  %vorld. 

Hull  House  lived  in  a  bracing,  not  a  mawkish,  atmosphere. 
It  met  the  world  vigorously.  I  don't  think  the  child-labor 
gentry  would  say  that  the  opposition  which  Hull  House 
generated  was  mawkish.  Miss  Addams  on  the  School  Board 
was  not  precisely  mawkish  when  my  good  friend  P.  Shelly 
O'Ryan — who  looked  like  a  florid  Van  Loon — wanted  to 
put  something  over.  And  there  was  nothing  mawkish  when 
she  went  to  the  Big  Bazoo  of  local  journalism  at  the  time, 
Jim  Keeley,  to  ask  him  to  print  the  truth  about  Gorki. 
"Marriage,  you  know,  Miss  Addams,  is  a  Sacred  Cow!" 
Miss  Addams  came  away  from  that  inten-iew  with  the 
air  of  slight  puzzlement  which  she  often  wore  after  en- 
countering the  formulas  by  which  men  like  Keeley  kept 
their  public  and  their  jobs. 

The  Sacred  Cow  has  had  a  great  many  calves  since  then. 
Miss  Addams's  synthesis,  however,  has  never  been  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  working  out  the  synthetic  calf.  If  she  be- 
came a  sort  of  Public  Defender  in  Chicago,  she  never  ceased 
to  disappoint  the  partisans.  The  socialists  never  found  her 
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socialist  enough,  and  the  communists  were  as  disappointed 
as  the  patriots.  All  the  special  groups — the  strikers,  the 
employers,  the  school  teachers,  the  single  taxers, — had  it  in 
them  to  turn  sorrowfully  away  from  Miss  Addams  when 
they  found  she  was  not  regular.  They  could  not  see  the 
real  synthesis — awful  word — she  was  making,  the  combina- 
tion of  loyalty  to  ideals  and  loyalty  to  life. 

With  all  her  relentless  use  of  private  judgment,  she  has 
never  become  the  Thoreau  who  can  make  a  fine  moral  issue 
over  the  tiniest  detail  of  his  pots  and  pans.  Her  career, 
as  I  see  it,  has  been  one  glorious  succession  of  positive 
decisions  in  defiance  of  the  luxury  of  conscience.  She  went 
sa  far,  in  1912,  as  being  a  Progressive,  though  she  had  no 
illusions  about  the  Sacred  Bull  Moose. 

It  is  this  acceptance  of  life,  life  in  the  crude,  that  brought 
Hull  House  into  existence.  And  I  for  one  dislike  the 
sentimentalism  which  classes  Miss  Addams  as  a  super-being, 
as  if  Hull  House  had  not  been  immersed  in  Halsted  Street. 

One  evening  we  had  W.  T.  Stead  with  us  as  a  visitor ; 
it  must  have  been  five  or  six  years  before  he  went  down 
with  the  Titanic  in  1912.  Stead  was  confident  that  he 
was  the  important  person  in  the  gathering,  and  that  his 
pronouncements  were  the  golden  pronouncements.  He  did 
indeed  refer  to  Miss  Addams  as  a  "saint,"  but  with  ex- 
pansive masculine  good  nature.  He  practically  patted  her 
on  the  head. 

Along  with  this  attitude,  that  a  "saint"  is  negligible,  you 
find  the  other  attitude  that  a  "saint"  is  dangerous.  It  is 
the  way  in  which  common  folk  deal  with  a  personality  that 
is  disinterested  and  sincere. 

By  chance  I  was  in  Chicago  shortly  after  the  Armistice, 
when  Miss  Addams  was  to  speak  to  a  woman's  club  in  favor 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  With  that  tentativeness  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  Miss  Addams,  so  like  the  tremor  of 
a  structure  that  is  at  once  beautifully  sensitive  and  quite 
secure,  she  wondered  whether  she  would  be  listened  to,  in 
view  of  the  furor  anti-germanicus  aroused  in  some  Amazon 
breasts.  I  went  to  the  lecture,  which  was  a  plea  for  inter- 
nationalism that  might  have  melted  Lodge.  It  traced  the 
infant  toddlings  toward  cooperation  of  great  nations,  their 
little  efforts  to  standardize  for  seamen  such  things  as  nuts, 
bolts,  screws.  If  there  were  angry  women  present,  .they 
could  not  find  a  syllable  to  retort  to  the  words  of  Miss 
Addams.  Her  voice  of  rather  tremulous  reasonableness  rose 
like  a  'bird  that  was  migrating  once  mote  to  the  cold  regions 
against  a  stream  of  opposition,  that  was  leaving  the  ark  after 
the  deluge.  It  was  the  voice  not  so  much  of  moral  courage, 
though  her  courage  was  needed  to  sustain  her,  as  the  voice 
of  her  steady,  pure  conviction  which  had  not  yielded  to  the 
hurricane,  and  which  would  persist  even  if  the  hurricane 
roared. 

It  was  a  voice,  I  confess,  to  which  I  listened  with  much 
feeling.  I  could  understand  how  the  war  had  aroused 
American  egoism,  how  it  had  changed  the  feeling  toward 
"Europeans"  and  given  old-timers  a  strong  and  concerned 
feeling  about  their  proprietorship  in  the  country.  But  I 
was  not  an  old-timer,  I  was  one  of  these  alien  Europeans — 
conscripted,  no  doubt,  to  risk  my  neck  for  America  if  need 
be,  but  still  "European,"  not  the  real  thing.  And  it  was 
as  an  immigrant  that  I  listened  to  Miss  Addams.  I  had 
gone  to  Hull  House  with  that  sort  of  slant  on  America, 
had  seen  her  there  in  the  thick  of  it,  in  that  thronging,  com- 
plex, impromptu  world.  She  and  William  James  had 


seemed  to  me  the  two  great  Americans,  the  only  two  great 
Americans,  of  the  period  I  knew  about.  And  1  felt  that 
here  was  real  Americanism,  beautifully  and  utterly  different 
from  the  hot  and  heady  surges  of  the  Powerful  Women — 
women  of  that  middle  age  which  William  James  has  defined 
as  "ambition  and  policy,  acquisitiveness,  responsibility  to 
others,  and  the  selfish  zest  of  the  battle  of  life." 

The  young  were  upheaved  by  the  war?  Perhaps  tney 
were,  but  they  were  not  half  so  upset  as  my  generation, 
the  generation  that  was  about  thirty  in  1914.  We  thought 
then  that  we  knew  our  world.  We  had  more  or  less  made 
up  our  minds  to  it ;  we  had  invested  our  attention  in  it 
and  built  our  frame  for  it;  and  we  expected  to  go  on  living 
inside  that  framework  that  we  had  been  shaping  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty.  When,  bang,  Europe  convulsed  itself,  and 
the  map  began  to  writhe. 

How  pathetically,  how  egoistically,  how  futilely  we  hoped 
in  1914  that  it  would  all  be  over  in  a  few  months.  As  the 
worst  crept  on  us,  our  old  life  began  to  be  submerged.  We 
did  not  square  it  with  the  new  life.  Most  of  us  thought 
it  could  never  be  squared.  We  abandoned  it.  The  flood 
came  in  our  windows,  and  we  floated  away  on  the  parlor 
table,  looking  for  a  green  hill. 

It  seemed  possible,  at  the  beginning,  that  someone  would 
speak  the  saving  word.  I  counted  on  Bernard  Shaw,  my- 
self, and  I  rather  counted  on  H.  G.  Wells.  The  deluge 
swamped  these  pro-Allies,  as  it  swamped  a  number  of  peo- 
ple of  obverse  bent  who  now  imagine  that  they  spent  the 
war  years  in  jail  with  Roger  Baldwin  and  Eugene  Debs. 
The  war  was  too  overwhelming.  We  had  ideals  of  peace, 
the  great  English  liberal  tradition  'blended  with  the  great 
democratic  Chicago  experience,  but,  against  our  wishes, 
against  our  hopes,  and  against  our  consciences,  we  hideously, 
horribly,  filthily  and  futilely  broke  with  our  own  aspira- 
tions and  went  with  the  crowd. 

So,  in  self-defense,  we  began  to  see  that,  under  their 
store  clothes,  millions  of  people  were  primitive,  that  they 
ran  off  Over  There  with  the  same  celerity  as  a  hymn.  We 
saw  mankind  in  the  gross,  and  made  them  objects,  made 
them  merely  quantitative,  held  them  to  be  mechanical  units 
in  a  system  of  human  mass  production,  took  them  to  pieces 
behavioristically  and  at  best  endowed  them  with  Vital 
Fictions. 

This  is  war-pathology.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  war- 
mind  that  has  afflicted  us  and  that  has  not  been  cleansed 
by  humanism. 

Such  humanism  as  Miss  Addams',  just  the  same,  has  not 
been  superseded.  Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  war  and  «f 
mass-psychology,  it  begins  by  valuing  the  human  being. 
This  is  romantic,  if  you  like;  it  is  certainly  the  basis  of  the 
literal  and  the  democratic  experiment.  But  it  is  not  the 
sentimental  belief  that  H.  L.  Mencken  has  properly  riddled. 
It  is  a  humanism  as  patient  as  any  other  great  art,  imagina- 
tive, kind,  but  scrupulously  sincere.  It  takes  the  time  to 
know,  to  feel  and  to  act  honestly.  To  give  the  Germans 
the  gold-brick  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  for  instance,  may 
have  seemed  endlessly  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  sway- 
ing opinion  for  so-called  peace,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
statesmanship  that  a  humanist  like  Miss  Addams  has  dealt 
in.  She  has  had  "newer  ideals  of  peace."  It  is  to  those 
ideals  that  Hull  House  testifies.  Out  of  such  a  spirit  no 
war  could  ever  have  risen.  Without  such  a  spirit  no  peace 
can  be  really  willed. 


What  the  wind  left  on  one  farm  in  De  Sota,  fllinois 

Untwisting  the  Wind's  Tail 

The  New  Red  Cross  Way  of  Undoing  a  Tornado's  Work 

By  WILLIAM  B.  TAYLOR 


'EATED  beside  a  mass  of  splintered  timber 
which  yesterday  had  been  his  home,  an 
Illinois  farmer  was  digesting  his  misery. 
A  prosperous  farm,  with  spacious  barns, 
good  live  stock,  and  acres  of  fertile  land 
had  been  brought  to  ruin  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  same  fate  that  had  so  bountifully  smiled  on  him  had 
now  turned  to  mock  him. 

A  rustle  in  a  mass  of  twisted  wreckage  attracted  his  at- 
tention. A  large  piece  of  tin  began  a  fantastic  dance.  From 
beneath  it  emerged  a  tall  and  once  stately  rooster — sans 
feathers,  sans  comb,  sans  everything  except  a  proud,  un- 
daunted spirit.  The  bird  shook  himself  vigorously  several 
times,  strutted  around  and  posted  himself  on  the  remains 
of  the  barnyard  fence.  Lifting  his  torn  and  tattered  head 
skyward,  he  let  out  a  mighty  crow,  proclaiming  to  the 
world  that  no  mere  tornado  could  make  much  difference 
after  all. 

This  one  bit  of  comedy  in  a  maze  of  tragedy  kindled  in 
the  farmer  a  spirit  of  hope  and  optimism.  If  that  rooster 
could  grow  new  feathers,  and  could  crow  with  all  the 


audacity  of  former  days,  a  man  could  build  new  barns 
and  start  life  again. 

The  tornado  of  March  18  sweeping  through  southern 
Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana  inflicted  a  dual  penalty  on 
the  farmers.  Property  loss  was  heavy.  Many  of  them 
saw  the  accumulations  of  a  life  time  swept  away  in  a 
moment.  But  more  than  this,  the  destructive  winds  piled 
up  the  timbers  and  debris  of  their  homes  and  barns  on 
fertile  fields  which  were  thus  made  untOlable  at  a  time 
when  days  were  dollars.  Spring  plowing  and  planting  was 
at  hand.  The  task  of  clearing  the  lands,  gigantic  in  its 
proportions,  was  one  that  crushed  their  initiative.  Many 
of  them,  in  despair,  gave  up  hope  of  making  crops  this  year 
and  resigned  themselves  to  fate. 

When  this  situation  arose  in  northern  Ohio  last  June 
following  the  tornado  which  wrecked  Lorain,  the  American 
Red  Cross  instituted  an  emergency  relief  measure  that  was 
as  unique  as  the  problem  which  gave  rise  to  it.  That 
measure  was  promptly  called  into  play  again. 

Soon  after  the  tornado  of  March  18,  farmers  were 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  caravan  of  heavy  army  trucks, 
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carrying  a  large  corps  of  men  with  wrecking  equipment, 
plying  their  cumbersome  way  through  the  by-roads  of 
southern  Illinois  and  Indiana.  From  one  farm  to  another 
they  went,  placing  at  the  farmer's  disposal  the  entire  outfit 
for  the  emergency  work  he  needed  done.  What  had  been 
an  hopeless  task  for  the  farmer  alone,  was  a  small  one  for 
the  rural  caravan,  with  its  many  workers  and  adequate 
facilities  for  removing  heavy  obstacles. 

Only  an  eye-witness  can  realize  the  amount  of  debris 
which  was  deposited  on  these  farming  lands.  From  one 
ten-acre  field  the  caravan  removed  twelve  army  truck  loads 
of  splintered  boards,  limbs  of  tree,  pieces  of  furniture,  tin, 
slate  and  pieces  of  farming  machinery.  Some  of  the 
debris  had  been  blown  for  miles.  Sticking  upright  in  the 
center  of  one  field  was  a  part  of  a  sign  board  which  read : 
"What  Do  You  Want?  We  Have  It!"  One  look  at  the 
field  would  have  justified  such  a  boast.  Anything  from  part 
of  a  barber's  chair  to  the  latest  designs  in  linoleum  were 
to  be  had  there  for  the  asking.  Thrown  against  the  remains 
of  an  old  cowshed  on  another  farm  was  a  cardboard  placard 
reading:  "Revival  Services  Tonight."  One  farmer  in  the 
tornado  district  could  not  appreciate  the  wind's  sense  of 
humor  in  sticking  upright  on  his  pump  handle  a  sign 
reading:  "Fresh  Milk  Here." 

Of  as  much  service  as  the  actual  clearing  of  the  land 
was  the  lifting  of  the  psychological  burden  from  the  farm- 
ers. It  brought  them  out  of  their  maze  of  despondency 
and  feeling  of  helplessness  into  a  realization  that  they  would 
not  have  to  face  the  future  friendless.  The  farm  bureaus, 
the  agricultural  advisors,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies 
were  there  to  help  them  back  on  their  feet.  Many 
farmers  said  frankly  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  caravan 
they  had  not  had  the  courage  to  face  the  task. 

One  farmer  was  sitting  on  the  remains  of  an  old  settee 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  home  when  the  caravan  rumbled  into 
his  lane.  He  had  160  acres  of  fertile  land  covered  with 
the  litter  of  the  storm.  His  home  and  barns  were  gone. 
All  his  live  stock  had  been  killed.  When  the  tornado 
struck,  it  had  also  killed  his  three  aged  sisters  who  lived 
with  him.  The  caravan  manager  asked  what  his  plans 
were.  Had  he  begun  to  clear  his  land  ?  No.  Had  he 
decided  what  crops  to  plant?  No.  He  said  he  came  out 
each  morning  determined  to  go  to  work,  but  the  enormity 
of  the  task  unnerved  him.  Each  morning  he  had  strolled 
over  to  the  ruins  of  his  home  and  sat  down  to  "think 
things  over."  Each  evening  he  had  returned  more  des- 
pondent and  hopeless.  He  showed  hardly  enough  interest 
to  tell  the  men  what  he  wanted  done. 


They  left  him  on  the  settee  and  began  clearing  a  twenty- 
acre  field.  The  old  man  watched  them  in  silence,  making 
no  move  to  help  in  the  work.  When  two  hours  had  passed, 
and  a  decided  impression  had  been  made  on  the  chaotic 
mass,  he  came  over  to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  watched. 
A  small  army  of  workers  was  piling  the  debris,  while 
others  came  in  the  trucks  and  hauled  it  off  the  land.  Finally 
he  began  to  work  himself,  and  by  dark  the  field  was  ready 
for  plowing  and  planting.  As  the  work  progressed,  he 
showed  increasing  interest;  and  early  the  next  morning, 
when  the  caravan  left,  he  was  out  in  the  fields  working 
"on  his  own." 

Surprising  to  the  caravan  workers  was  the  appreciation 
and  the  unselfish  attitude  of  the  farmers.  Few  of  them 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  work 
done  that  was  not  of  an  emergency  character.  Generally 
they  asked  too  little  of  the  workers  rather  than  too  much. 
One  man  with  45  acres  insisted  that  if  they  would  only 
clear  one  three-acre  field,  he  could  start  plowing  and 
gradually  clear  the  others.  He  did  not  realize  how  great 
was  the  task  and  how  limited  his  own  strength.  Another 
farmer  insisted  that  he  and  his  son  could  do  their  clean-up 
work  easily,  and  told  the  caravan  manager  to  move  on  to 
his  neighbor's  farm,  where  aid  was  needed  more. 

Into  the  Red  Cross  office  at  McLeansboro,  Illinois,  a 
long-bearded  German  immigrant  farmer  walked  one  morn- 
ing. He  began  to  tell  his  troubles  to  the  representative. 
He  had  no  money  to  hire  help.  His  team  were  killed. 
His  land  was  so  littered  with  debris  that  he  thought  he 
could  never  clear  it.  He  had  not  felt  the  courage  to  go 
home  for  a  week.  The  worker  asked  him  where  he  lived, 
consulted  a  map,  and  was  able  to  tell  him  that  the  caravan 
had  been  there  two  days  ago,  and  that  his  lands  were 
cleared  and  ready  for  planting.  The  old  man  sat  down 
and  cried.  It  was  the  first  time,  he  told  her,  that  anyone 
had  ever  done  anything  for  him  without  pay. 

An  erratic  cow  at  one  of  the  farms  caused  the  workers 
some  delay  and  also  some  amusement.  Standing  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  shed  in  which  she  had  been  housed,  she  resisted 
with  threatening  moos  and  ominous  shakes  of  her  long 
horns  all  attempts  to  move  her.  Several  attempts  to  dissuade 
her  from  this  course  soon  convinced  the  caravan  men  that 
the  cow  was  decidedly  "sot"  in  her  ways.  In  the  end, 
woman-like,  she  had  her  will. 

At  one  farm,  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  a  little  first 
aid  work  on  the  farmer's  wardrobe.  He  had  lost  almost 
all  his  clothes.  When  the  Red  Cross  men  asked  what  he 
needed  he  answered:  "If  you  can  (Continued  on  page  316) 
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Our  Orphaned  Asylums 

By  R.  R.  REEDER 

The  orphan  asylum  has  been  disinherited.  Its  adherents  and  administrators  have 
been  coming  gradually  to  believe  in  homes — not  Homes — for  children.  Dr. 
Reeder,  after  a  quarter  century  of  leadership  in  institutional  care  for  children, 
here  writes  his  confession  of  faith  in  the  new  order,  and  discusses  the  place  which, 
under  modern  conditions,  remains  for  the  children's  institution  in  the  family  of 

social  agencies. 


'S  a  permanent  home  for  the  early  years 
of  dependent  children,  the  orphan  asylum 
should  go  out  of  business.  Its  day  is  past. 
It  is  not  a  real  childhood  home  and  cannot 
by  any  courtesy  of  speech  claim  to  be  such. 
My  experience  as  a  young  man,  as  a 
rural  school  teacher  in  the  Middle  West,  as  a  professor 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  a  state  normal  college,  as 
a  student  of  child  study  and  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York — work  which  gave  me  first- 
hand contact  with  children  in  their  own  rural  homes,  in 
city  tenement  dwellings,  in  the  child  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, and  with  teachers  whose  life  work  was  with  normal 
children  under  normal  conditions,  furnished  the  background 
for  my  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  behalf  of  dependent 
children. 

The  convictions  set  forth  in  this  article  crystallize  my 
quarter  century  of  experience  with  dependent  children  and 
children's  institutions.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  article  on  how  the  orphanages  of 
America  can  rise  to  the  new  era  of  present-day  methods 
of  child  care,  how  they  can  be 
turned  to  magnificent  account. 
But  first  I  want  to  drive  home 
this  negative  verdict  on  orphan- 
ages, as  maintained  at  the  present 
time. 

Back  of  it  lies  my  experience 
in  being  called  to  the  director- 
ship of  a  congregate  orphanage 
in  New  York  city — one  found- 
ed in  1806,  the  first  established 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line, 
where  the  children  slept  in  gray 
dormitories,  marched  in  line 
down  gloomy  corridors,  dressed 
alike,  ate  their  meals  in  silence 
and  sang  songs  adapted  to  adult 
sair 

Back  of  it  lies  my  experience  in 
closing  up  this  dreary  abode  of 
childhood,  carrying  the  children 
twenty  miles  up  the  Hudson  and 
reincarnating  the  institution  in 
the  cottage  plan  of  housing. 

Back  of  it  lies  my  twenty 
years  of  development  of  this 
Home  on  the  Hudson — the 
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emancipation  of  these  institutionalized  children  through 
wholesome  expansion  into  cottage  home  activities  and  in- 
terests, play,  work  and  study;  their  intellectual  develop- 
ment when  we  took  the  lid  off  the  top  for  educational 
opportunity,  opening  the  way  up  through  high  school,  tech- 
nical school  and  college  for  every  boy  or  girl  who  wanted 
to  go  that  way ;  all  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  interpret 
in  my  book,  How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn. 
Back  of  it  lies  my  experience  under  Mayor  Mitchel's 
administration  as  one  of  the  official  inspectors  of  the  many 
institutions,  Jewish,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  which 
New  York  sends  its  hosts  of  dependent  children;  an  ex- 
perience with  institutions  in  the  outlying  country  which 
were  modern ;  and  with  institutions  whose  limited  city 
grounds  and  drab  surroundings  had  almost  imprisoned 
generations  of  children. 

Back  of  it  lies  my  experience  in  war  rime  in  organ- 
izing the  system  of  adopting  French  war  orphans  by 
American  soldiers,  leaving  each  child  in  the  care  of  his 
mother  or  a  foster  mother. 

But,  above  all,  back  of  it  lies  my  experience  in  Serbia, 

where  we  inaugurated  the  nation- 
wide family  home  care  of  or- 
phans in  that  country,  which  is 
described  in  this  article — a  dar- 
ing experiment,  but  one  which  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  has  work- 
ed out  to  a  solution  which  leaves 
the  country  without  a  war-or- 
phan problem.  Finally,  my  neg- 
ative verdict  on  orphan  asylums 
has  been  reinforced  by  an  exten- 
sive inspection  work  under  com- 
mission from  the  Near  East 
Relief,  to  visit  and  study  their 
great  institutions  for  destitute 
and  refugee  children  in  Greece, 
Thrace,  Palestine  and  Syria — the 
greatest  orphan-child  care  under- 
taking the  world  has  ever  known. 
My  convictions,  finally,  have 
been  renewed  and  strengthened' 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  in  working  toward  the  con- 
structive functioning  in  Ohio  of 
a  noble  bequest  by  a  man  whose 
love  for  children  was  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  men  and 
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At  the  age  of  two,  this  little  girl  was  dull,  backward,  not 
interested  in  play  and  utterly  unresponsive.  There  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  she  should  be  sent  to  a  state  institution 
or  be  placed  in  a  family.  Under  the  care  of  an  interested 
foster  father  and  mother  and  special  medical  attention,  she 
became  bright  and  responsive  and  measured  up  to  every 
psychological  test,  confirmed  by  human  observation.  It  would 
have  been  unlikely  that  in  an  institution  she  could  have  had 
the  individual  attention  or  the  intensive  individual  treatment 
necessary  to  make  her  a  normal  human  being.  The  picture 
on  the  left  shows  the  child  at  the  ase  of  two ;  the  other  shows 
the  effects  of  the  care  received  in  her  foster  home. 

women  who  have  founded  orphanages,  but  whose  great 
wealth  we  are  now  turning  toward  the  service  of  child- 
hood in  the  newer  way. 

A  wide  study  of  both  present-day  administration  of 
orphan  asylums  and  of  the  history  of  their  development 
was  essential  in  order  to  understand  their  relation  to  the 
new  era  of  child-care  methods  and  aims. 

IN  1695,  August  Hermann  Francke,  a  great  educator, 
religious  teacher  and  philanthropist  of  Germany,  found 
one  morning  in  the  contribution  box  for  the  poor,  which 
he  had  placed  beside  his  door,  three  dollars  and  a  half. 
It  was  an  unusual  gift  and  Francke  exclaimed,  "This  is 
a  great  sum  and  with  it  I  must  do  a  great  work."  He 
soon  began  gathering  in  "little  beggars"  from  the  street 
to  feed,  clothe  and  teach  them.  Later  he  began  to  build 
a  home  and  school,  which  was  known  as  Francke's  "ragged 
school."  His  contributions  increased ;  he  added  one  struct- 
ure after  another  until  his  institution  extended  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  five  stories  high,  surrounding  an 
open  court.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  orphan 
asylum1.  Francke's  orphanage  became  the  model  and  in- 


spiration of  many  others  in  Germany,  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Prior  to  1801,  only  six  orphan  asylums  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  By  1830,  fifteen  had  been 
founded.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present  day  they 
have  increased  in  number,  at  some  periods  very  rapidly. 
In  the  period  from  1890  to  1903,  four  hundred  were  es- 
tablished— an  average  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  per 
month.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  1,400  in  oper- 
ation. 

If  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  years  ago  had  continued  to  the  present  time, 
the  widow  and  orphan  would  still  represent  the  chief  claims 
upon  charity.  But  tremendous  changes  have  taken  place 
which  have  increased  charitable  service  a  hundred-fold. 
Within  recent  years  families  innumerable  and  whole  groups 
and  classes  of  people  have  come  within  its  scope.  Charity 
has  developed  into  social  service.  In  the  spirit  of  present- 
day  helpfulness  and  brotherhood  the  very  term  "charity" 
is  being  discounted.  The  good  Samaritan  didn't  extend 
charity  to  him  that  fell  among  thieves ;  it  was  neighborly 
kindness;  and  the  Samaritan  of  today  offers  not  charity 
but  brotherly  love.  The  title,  The  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  was  discarded  eight  years  ago 
and  the  organization  rechristened  The  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work. 

The  great  changes  that  have  brought  about  this  truly 
Christian  spirit  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
The  passing  of  the  self-reliant  pioneer  period  when  great 
stretches  of  unoccupied  territory  to  the  west  and  south 
were  open  to  all  comers;  our  industrial  revolution  from 
individual  handicraft  trades  to  power  factories;  migration 
of  families  from  private  homes  with  gardens  and  dooryards 
to  populous  industrial  centers  with  box-built,  closed-in 
tenement  dwellings;  the  influx  of  millions  of  foreigners 
of  the  working  classes  with  only  enough  means  to  land 
them  in  America;  strikes  and  seasonal  unemployment  of 
large  numbers  of  wage  earners ;  great  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  while  the  masses  live  from  day 
to  day  on  wages  alone ;  increase  of  industrial  accidents  to 
family  breadwinners;  the  raising  of  living  standards  to 
meet  modern  conditions;  extension  of  our  school  system 
and  the  making  of  education  compulsory  for  all ;  the  unify- 
ing growth  of  democracy  from  merely  political  to  social 
and  moral  responsibility. 

Through  these  great  changes,  industrial,  economic  and 
in  living  conditions,  the  problem  of  relief  and  charity  has 
emerged  as  a  social  responsibility,  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest. It  can  no  longer  be  met  by  individual  kindliness 


This  congregate  building  is  an  institution  for  children 


— and  this  is  a  home  where  a  child  has  been  placed 
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toward  individuals  in  need.  Organized  effort  to  minister 
to  whole  classes  and  groups  has  become  necessary.  Charity 
has  developed  into  social  sen-ice,  and,  like  every  other  great 
interest  of  society,  must  be  organized  and  taken  care  of  in 
the  open.  "Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth"  may  still  express  the  spirit  of  charity  but  its 
'enlarged  application  cannot  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  Pre- 
vention, reconstruction,  public  health  and  education  are  all 
within  its  scope.  Financial  and  material  aid  are  subordinate 
to  these  larger  demands.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  various  fields  of  social  welfare.  Surplus  wealth 
has  so  increased  that  it  is  often  easier  to  obtain  funds  than 
it  is  to  use  them  wisely.  Hence,  social  studies,  economic 
research  and  scientific  procedure  have  become  factors  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  relief,  reconstruction  and  uplift. 
Thorough  investigation  of  methods,  careful  scrutiny  of 
ways  and  means,  and  impartial  appraisement  of  existing 
institutions  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  To  meet  these  de- 
mands schools  for  the  training  of  social  workers  and  numer- 
ous university  courses  in  sociology  have  been  established. 
Studies  in  the  field  of  social  sen-ice  have  brought  even- 
form  of  remedial  effort  under  investigation. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  centuries  of  their 
existence  orphan  asylums  as  a  social  asset  in  child  wel- 
fare work  have  been  brought  under  investigation  and  ap- 
praisement. For  more  than  a  century  in  this  country  they 
were  unmolested,  each  dwelling  at  peace  "under  its  own 
vine  and  fig  tree"  while  the  great  current  of  change  and 
progress  swept  by  unobserved.  Since  they  were  orphan 
asylums,  people  took  for  granted  that  the  children  within 
their  walls  were  orphans,  and  since  they  were  charities,  no 
one  felt  at  liberty  to  intrude  upon  their  privacy.  More- 
over, they  were  usually  sponsored  by  the  most  benevolent 
and  deeply  religious  people  of  the  community,  often  as  a 
cherished  expression  of  their  personal  piety  or  as  memorial 
bequests.  That  they  are  now  drawn  within  the  scope  of 
social  investigation  as  to  methods,  results  and  raison  d'etre 
is  entirely  due  to  the  awakening  of  social  consciousness  and 
the  application  of  scientific  procedure  to  all  ways  and  means 
employed  in  child  welfare  work. 

That  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  in  most  of 
these  institutions  are  orphans  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  people.  A  recent  survey  of  a  number  of  institutions 
in  Cleveland,  including  five  thousand  inmates,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  only  8*3  per  cent  were  full  orphans;  91% 
per  cent  had  one  parent  living  and  47  per  cent  had  both 
parents  living. 


In  Serbia  the  orphanages  were  closed  and  200,000  orphan 
children  were  placed  in  homes 

The  March  1925  Bulletin  of  the  Oregon  Social  Work- 
ers' Association  states  that  of  the  603  children  residing  in 
institutions  for  dependent  children,  only  nine  were  listed 
as  being  there  because  of  the  death  of  both  parents,  or 
about  \Y2  per  cent. 

A  report  made  last  year  on  institutions  in  Pennsylvania 
points  out  "That  of  the  2,745  children  in  the  51  churclj 
institutions  of  that  state,  only  170  showed  records  of  thor- 
ough social  investigation  prior  to  their  admission." 

Why  are  there  so  many  non-orphan  children  in  these 
institutions?  Chiefly  because  empty  space  in  an  orphan 
asylum  is  a  brick-and-mortar  appeal  to  move  in.  But  few 
of  those  in  charge  of  these  institutions  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  investigation  before  subjecting  the  child  to 
the  tragedy  of  separating  him  from  his  home,  loved  ones 
and  kindred. 

THE  results  arrived  at  from  all  the  various  field 
studies,  surveys  and  evaluation  of  remedial  child  wel- 
fare measures  in  America  and  Europe  have  pointed  in  one 
direction,  namely,  toward  the  family  home  as  offering  the 
only  constructive  solution  of  the  orphan  and  dependent 
child-care  problem.  This  is  a  safe  and  sound  conclusion. 
The  oldest  institution  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  the 
human  family.  It  is  the  basic  unit  of  society.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  it.  It  antedates  both  state  and  church 
and  is  fundamental  to  their  proper  functioning.  It  is  the 


It  is  harder  to  be  abnormal  child  in  a  congregate  institution          — than  in  a  home  ui'th  pets  and  possessions  of  one's  oun 
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A  Serbian  woman  and  her  two  foster  children 

beginning  and  stabilizing  element  in  all  social  progress. 
Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  its  break-up 
and  its  failure  in  the  training  of  children,  it  is  still  the 
most  successful  institution  of  society.  It  is  the  only  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  the  other  great  social  structures 
of  state,  church  and  school.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
'building  our  child-welfare  programs  upon  the  family  home, 
conserving  its  integrity  and  responsibility  and  making  every 
use  of  its  inherent  fundamental  resourcefulness,  we  know 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  When  we  are  re- 
lieving parents  of  their  God-ordained  responsibilities,  re- 
moving children  for  slight  causes,  making  divorce  easy,  or 
failing  to  utilize  the  greatest  possible  service  of  the  family 
home  in  child-care,  we  know  we  are  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Since  there  are  numerous  family  homes  without  children 
or  with  but  one  or  two  children  and  thousands  of  motherly 
women  willing,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide family  care  and  training  for  orphan  children,  there  is 
little  excuse  for  building  orphan  asylums.  Most  of  these 
institutions,  if  their  administrative  boards  were  so  disposed, 
could  easily  distribute  their  wards  among  family  homes 
and  go  out  of  the  business  of  group  child-care.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  recent  tornado  disaster  had 
passed,  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  was 
able  to  announce  to  the  Red  Cross  that  it  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  and  to  provide  for  the  temporary  or  the 
permanent  care  in  family  homes  of  any  and  all  children 
who  were  in  need.  One  hundred  thirty-one  different 
families  had  already  made  application  by  mail,  in  person, 
or  by  telephone  to  the  Chicago  office  for  children  who  had 
been  permanently  orphaned,  or  left  destitute  because  of  the 
storm.  It  was  necessary  to  use  only  a  few  of  these  families 
because  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  children  were 
taken  in  charge  by  relatives.  With  such  abundant  resource- 


fulness for  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  the  only  in- 
stitution ordained  for  such  a  purpose,  what  stupidity  it  is 
to  go  right  on  building  orphan  asylums! 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  family  child-placing  demands 
high  grade  social  service,  and  that  when  done  without 
most  thorough  investigation,  careful  adaptation  and  follow- 
up  supervision  may  be  worse  for  children  than  even  con- 
gregate institution  care.  The  easiest  being  in  the  world 
to  exploit  is  the  little  child.  A  cat  will  scratch,  a  dog  will 
bite,  a  colt  will  kick,  when  abused ;  the  little  child  is 
helpless.  But  the  possibilities  of  greater  happiness  to  the 
child  in  a  family  home  are  so  far  beyond  anything  any 
institution  can  offer  that  no  surmountable  obstacles  should 
deter  us  from  using  this  method.  To  fail  here  is  to  with- 
hold all  that  the  little  child  loves  most. 

After  the  World  War  I  was  commissioned  to  provide 
a  relief  program  for  thousands  of  orphans  in  Serbia.  There 
were  over  2OO.OOO  war  orphans  in  that  little  country  with 
a  population  of  less  than  five  millions.  Instead  of  gather- 
ing these  little  ones  into  great  institutions,  as  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  ministries  strongly  advised, 
we  pursued  just  the  opposite  policy.  These  children  were 
already  scattered  among  the  broken  families  of  Serbia. 
Where  the  family  had  all  been  wiped  out  they  had  at- 
tached themselves  like  stray  domestic  animals  to  any  family 
home  that  would  suffer  them  to  remain.  Every  orphan 
was  under  some  sort  of  a  family  roof,  in  many  cases  a 
leaky  one  at  that,  with  only  a  straw  bed  on  a  dirt  floor 
beneath.  We  left  them  where  they  were  and  put  on  an 
extensive  program  of  family  aid,  visited  the  homes  with 
doctors,  nurses  and  social  workers,  opened  health  clinics, 
provided  medical  care  for  the  whole  family  as  well  as  the 
orphans,  provided  a  monthly  cash  subsidy  to  widows  and 
foster  homes,  supplementary  feeding  and  clothing,  and  re- 
paired or  rebuilt  devastated  school  buildings.  In  some  cases 
onlj--  remote  kindred  of  the  orphan  child  was  left,  but  we 
made  use  of  mere  fringes  and  fragments  of  family  and 
property  remains. 

This  great  army  of  orphans  merged  into  all  of  the  com- 
munity interests  and  activities,  attended  school  and  church, 
took  up  apprentice  trades  and  shared  in  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  result  is  that  today,  seven 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  there  is  no  orphan  prob- 


No  matter  how  beautiful  or  how  splendidly  equipped,  an  in- 
stitution is  not  as  good  as  a  real  home 
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lem  to  speak  of  in  Serbia.  By  taking  another  course  we 
could  easily  have  built  institutionalism  into  the  social 
cture  of  child  welfare  work  in  that  country  where  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  held  its  place  for  at  least 
a  half  century  (Our  Civil  War  orphan  asj'lums  are  still 
receiving  orphans  of  veterans  of  that  war!). 

Poland  pursued  the  orphan  asylum  method  of  care  for 
her  war  orphans.  An  American  Red  Cross  social  worker 
told  me  that  this  country  literally  "swarmed  with  orphan- 
ages" after  the  war.  She  says  further: 

"1  often  heard  Red  Cross  officials  at  the  headquarters 
in  Warsaw  say  that  there  were  more  orphanages  in  Poland 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Sometimes  there 
were  two  in  one  short  block.  If  one  happened  on  the  street 
at  meal  time  in  the  smaller  town,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
hear  the  singing  of  the  blessing  coming  from  the  children 
in  one  orphanage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  from  those  in  an- 
other. Any  old  frame  house  or  store  was  used." 

Once  build  an  orphan  asylum  and  it  is  there  to  do  busi- 
ness. If  necessary,  it  is  liable  to  "go  out  in  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  compel  children  to  come  in."  But  usually 
it  doesn't  need  to  do  this,  for  it  stands  as  an  invitation  and 
sinister  temptation  to  men  and  women  who  hold  lightly 
their  parental  responsibilities  to  rid  themselves  of  their  God- 
ordained  duty  to  their  children.  In  this  way  these  institu- 
tions often  become  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  family. 
In  a  recent  report  of  a  survey  of  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  occurs  the  following  significant  statement: 

Very  few  superintendents  have  been  found  who  wish  to  keep 
their  institution  population  small.  During  the  first  half  hour 
of  a  visit  to  the  average  institution  one  is  showed  an  elaborate 
architect's  plan.  On  it  are  located  the  new  buildings  which 
the  institution  hopes  to  erect.  The  man  now  caring  for  fifty 
children  hopes  some  day  to  care  for  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
he  who  has  two  hundred  plans  for  three  hundred. 

WHAT  shall  we  do  with  the  orphan  asylums  in 
America  ?  There  are  about  fourteen  hundred  of 
them  with  a  total  census  of  one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
children.  They  represent  an  investment  of  about  two 
hundred  million  dollars  and  expend  an  annual  budget  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  million  dollars. 

They  cannot  be  scrapped  like  an  old  battleship.  In  ad- 
dition to  plant  and  equipment,  they  express  a  great  and 
abiding  interest  in  child  welfare  and  social  relief.  A  wealth 


—  nor  is  congregate  Ufe  as  normal  as  home  life 


Serbian  orphans  at  a  Temporary  school,  waiting  to  be  sent 
to  foster  homes 

of  noble  sentiment,  religious  zeal  and  philanthropic  purpose 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  These  great  charitable 
motives  should  be  conserved  and  redirected  into  channels  of 
usefulness  in  harmony  with  modern  child  welfare  methods. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  this,  but  no  great  work,  done 
right,  is  easy.  A  type  of  charitable  endeavor  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  has  acquired 
a  momentum  difficult  to  control  or  divert  into  new  ways 
of  functioning.  Orphan  asylum  administration  has  become 
a  state  of  mind.  The  gyroscopic  inertia  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years  of  institutional  existence  tends  to  keep  them 
moving  in  the  same  plane  through  a  period  of  progress 
which  relegates  their  methods  to  the  pioneer  period  of  our 
history.  They  hold  an  entrenched  and  strategic  position 
in  child  welfare  work.  No  organization  or  vested  charit- 
able interest  is  potentially  situated  to  render  a  greater 
service.  I  do  not  condemn  them.  I  deplore  their  failure 
to  rise  to  the  splendid  service  they  might  render. 

Benevolent-minded  men  of  wealth  and  those  coveting 
memorial  distinction  will  keep  right  on  leaving  bequests 
for  the  founding  of  new  orphan  asylums,  and  religious 
bodies  and  fraternal  orders,  without  social  understanding 
and  vision,  will  continue  committing  their  innocent  mem- 
bers to  the  support  of  new  projects  along  this  antiquated 
line  until  the  public  is  awakened  and  enlightened  to  mod- 
•ern  constructive  methods.  The  most  needed  foundation  of 
the  times  is  one  providing  means  for  the  broadcasting  of 
information  pointing  the  way  toward  a  wiser  use  of  money 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  children.  Its  field  should  be 
publicity  and  social  service  propaganda.  It  should  reach 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  land.  The  orphan 
charity  is  the  oldest  in  existence  and  the  only  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  that  is  still  "putting  new  wine  into 
old  bottles."  If  all  boards  of  or-  (Continued  on  page  313) 
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are  not  fundamental  to  human  history. 
But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  is  history  but  a 
perpetual  tale  of  wars?  Between  three  and 
four  thousand  wars  have  been  recorded  on 
paper  or  stone  within  its  span  of  but  a  few 
thousand  years,  yet  war  is  not  that  permanent 
state  and  outcome  of  "human  nature"  which  these  have  led 
so  many  of  us  to  believe.  Indeed  we  now  know  wars  to  be 
of  fairly  recent  origins ;  for  they  were  substiantally  preceded 
by  a  long  age — a  comparatively  Golden  Age — in  which  men 
were  quietly  cultivating  the  plants  and  domesticating  the 
animals,  and  thus  were  themselves  being  cultivated  by  their 
plants,  and  domesticated  by  their  animals.  Here  in  truth  is 
the  explanation  of  the  lateness  of  the  appearance  of  History. 
Quiet,  decent,  constructive,  agricultural  and  village  civiliza- 
tion is  comparatively  uneventful,  and  thus,  in  the  con- 
ventional sense,  it  is  non-historic.  Hence  the  poverty  of 
Indian  history,  the  comparative  monotony  of  Chinese  his- 
tory; yet  so  far  also  to  the  credit  of  these  steady  old  peoples. 
Historians  have  too  much  always  been  like  the  press  of  our 
own  period,  which  mainly  records  unusual  and  tragic 
incidents;  and  which  (after  all  not  quite  unfairly)  asks — 
what  else  can  we  do? — is  not  one  man  who  throws  his  chair 
out  of  the  window  of  more  curious  interest  to  our  readers 
than  all  the  millions  who  use  their  chairs  in  the  ordinary 
way? 

The  unravelling  of  war-origins  however,  we  must  post- 
pone to  our  next  article;  for  in  the  social  sciences,  as  with 
biological  and  evolutionary  studies,  the  essential  is  to  have 
as  clear  an  understanding  as  we  may  of  normal  life-processes 
before  we  come  to  pathological  interruptions. 

So  before  coming  (or  going)  to  War,  let  us  learn  more 
of  the  ways  of  Peace. 


I 


T 


AKE  a  simple  agricultural 
interpretation;  that  of  the 
fundamental  staff  of  life — corn  of 
various  kinds  for  the  West,  and 
rice  for  the  East.  On  the  signifi- 
cance of  wheat-corn  we  have  the 

enormous  volumes  of  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  now  happily 
condensed  into  one,  in  which  his  striking  treatment  of 
comparative  religions  stands  out  clear.  But  let  us  look  at 


cereal  culture  for  ourselves,  and  in  a  plainer  way ;  of  which 
Frazer  says  little,  even  for  his  wheat ;  while  rice  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him  as  of  social  significance  at  all.  Let 
us  think  of  our  forefathers  in  the  old  days  of  colonization  in 
America,  or  from  past  till  now  in  Europe.  Each  drives  his 
own  plow  upon  his  own  field;  and  without  cooperation. 
Each  can  whistle  the  old  tune, 

I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I, 
And  nobody  cares  for  me. 

Each  in  short,  "minds  his  own  business,"  and  lets  others 
alone.  That  is  the  civilization  of  corn  growing.  The  land 
is  plowed  and  sowed,  and  the  crop  is  cut,  by  each  farmer 
himself;  the  women  and  children  are  but  mere  accessory 
helpers  at  harvesting,  until  at  length  their  parts  in  the  work 
are  invented  away.  Here  then,  in  the  cereal  cultivation  of 
the  West,  from  old  Rome  to  modern  America,  we  have  the 
basic  factor  of  our  fundamental  Western  concept  of  indi- 
viduality and  independence;  and  we  may  trace  it  at  leisure, 
from  Roman  origins  to  current  law,  politics  and  more. 

But  if  we  are  Easterners,  cultivating  rice,  this  makes  us 
quite  a  different  proposition.  We  can  have  no  adequate  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  in  any  district  until  we  all  form  ourselves  into  one 
big  water-committee;  for  we  have  to  deal  with  the  water 
supply  of  our  valley,  and  to  adjust  its  flow,  so  that  every- 
body gets  as  his  share  enough  to  cover  and  maintain  his 
rice-fields.  Here,  now,  is  necessity  for  community  action; 
and  its  reward.  And  here  again  is  a  further  element;  that 
while  corn  needs  the  strong  man  to  drive  the  plow,  and  to 
do  the  later  operations,  not  only  the  women  but  the  little 
children,  and  the  old  grandparents,  in  fact  everybody,  can 
put  the  tiny  plant  of  rice  into  the  soft  mud  and  press  it  in 
with  the  foot.  So  too  at  harvest  every  one  can  take  a  hand- 
ful and  cut  it,  another  handful  and  shear  that,  and  so  on. 
Thus  men  have  no  such  great  superiority  over  women, 
children  and  old  folks:  all  members  of  the  family  are  united 
in  a  small  cooperative  group;  as  the  neighborhood,  the  vil- 
lage, into  a  comprehensive  one. 

Hence,  in  contrast  to  the  deeply  corn-based  individualism 
of  the  West,  we  have  the  deeply  rice-based  "community 
family"  and  village  of  the  East,  with  its  widely  different 
institutions.  We  have  dug  below  the  too  simple  views  of 
New  York  or  London,  whether  those  of  the  market — the 
merchant  and  his  conventional  economist,  interested  only 
in  how  the  year's  crops  are  selling  at  various  and  oscillating 
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pecuniary  values ;  or  again  those  of  the  household,  and  if 
need  be  its  dietetic  physician,  with  their  wheaten-bread  and 
rice-pudding,  and  their  respective  physiological  values  and 
limitations.  We  have  now  got  deeper  down  than  our  cur- 
rent economics  and  our  dietetics  reach,  for  we  have  been 
reaching  the  Civilization-Values  of  wheat  and  rice;  as 
respectively  individualistic  and  communitary.  We  have  thus 
got  on  the  level  of  sociology  proper,  which  conventional 
studies  too  rarely  reach ;  though  excellent  preliminaries 
when  we  do  not  stop  there. 

A  curious  verification  of  this  contrast  came  after  rice  was 
introduced  into  Lombardy,  along  the  valley  of  the  River  Po. 
After  half  a  generation  or  so,  the  peasants  petitioned  for 
specific  changes  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  so  on.  The 
rest  of  the  Lombard  and  Italian  public,  and  their  representa- 
tives, naturally  did  not  see  much  sense  in  that.  But  a 
member  of  the  Italian  parliament,  who  had  been  in  China, 
looking  over  this  petition,  cried  out  "Why,  these  people  are 
petitioning  for  Chinese  institutions!"  Of  course,  they  were, 
since  they  were  cultivating  rice. 

We  might  work  in  such  ways  very  many  other  specific 
and  definite  civilization-values.  The  kind  of  place,  and  the 
kind  of  work  done  in  it,  deeply  determine  the  ways  and 
institutions  of  history;  and  hence  though  such  studies  are 
as  yet  practically  ignored  by  economists,  not  only  the  clas- 
.  but  even  the  socialistic  (despite  all  their  talk  of  "the 
economic  interpretation  of  history"),  the  Sociological 
Society  in  London  has  its  abode  in  LePlay  House,  so-called 
after  the  founder  of  this  doctrine,  and  summed  in  his 
formula — Lieu,  Travail,  Famille;  Place,  Work,  Folk, 
as  we  say. 

II 


now  to  general  geography 
— and  let  us  try  to  make  clear 
its  essential  scenes  for  the  drama 
of  civilization.  Here  the  atlas, 
with  its  flat  maps,  though  indis- 
pensable, is  far  from  being  enough. 

It  is  thus  well  here  to  recall  that  the  greatest  of  descriptive 
geographer? — Elisee  Redus,  with  his  rightly-named  Geogra- 
phic Lniverselle,  was  of  all  men  also  the  most  active  ex- 
ponent of  the  need  for  advancing  beyond  maps  to  relief- 
models;  and  thus  even  to  his  Great  Globe — still  to  be 
realized  in  its  full  relief ;  a  scheme  which  will  make  the  first 
city  adequately  to  produce  and  use  it  the  capital  of  the 
geographic  sciences,  and  with  them  the  economic  and  social. 
To  realize  any  country,  any  region  or  any  city,  we  have 
always  first  to  think  in  terms  of  its  relief;  and  this  whether 
our  task  be  the  fullest  understanding  of  its  history,  or  the 
simplest  details  of  its  development,  present  or  possible.  For 
the  city-planner,  his  success,  or  his  wasteful  failures,  funda- 
mentally depend  upon  his  realization,  or  omission  of  relief 
and  contours — as  there  is  no  lack  of  American  (and  also 
Canadian)  instances  to  show. 

For  our  present  purpose,  an  outline  of  such  relief  as  a 
"Valley  Section,"  may  be  simply  drawn  (see  the  diagram  at 
the  head  of  this  article),  of  that  general  slope  from  moun- 
tains to  sea  which  we  find  everywhere  in  the  world.  This 
we  can  readily  adapt  to  any  scale,  and  to  any  proportions, 
of  our  particular  and  characteristic  range,  of  hills  and  slopes 
and  plain.  Thus  viewed  as  looking  northward,  I  have  here 
not  simply  my  particular  home-view,  from  our  Edinburgh 


Outlook  Tower,  from  snows  down  to  sea,  and  back  again, 
from  Lowlands  west  to  Highlands;  but  in  principle  also  a 
section  across  Wales  and  England ;  across  Ireland ;  across 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  even  across  mountainous  Europe  and 
the  Siberian  plain: — or  again,  across  North  America  or 
Canada  with  the  Rockies;  across  South  America  with  the 
Andes.  Broadly  speaking,  this  way  the  world  is  built. 

First  of  all  then,  this  Valley  Section,  as  we  commonly 
call  it,  makes  vivid  to  us  the  range  of  climate,  with  its  cor- 
responding vegetation  and  animal  life.  Not  only  snows  on 
the  mountains  may  here  be  realized,  but  their  geologic  nature 
and  structure  also.  Then  too  the  forests,  the  pastoral  slopes, 
the  minor  hills,  the  plains,  their  uniting  rivers;  all  things 
are  here.  This  is  no  longer  our  mere  school-book,  with  its 
image  of  a  "country"'  as  a  colored  space  on  a  flat  map,  with 
only  "boundaries"  and  "capital,"  and  so  on ;  it  is  first  of  all 
the  essential  sectional  outline  of  a  geographer's  "region," 
ready  to  be  studied.  Next  then  it  is  an  anthropologist's,  and 
thence  also  an  evolutionary  economist's;  in  time  we  shall 
even  work  down  to  the  modern  urban  view  of  the  con- 
ventional economist,  of  the  politican  and  more.  But  first  of 
all  we  must  proceed  in  natural  order. 

We  can  grasp  something  of  the  help  which  geography 
brings  to  the  modern  renewal  of  historic  studies^  if  we  go 
over  any  old  historical  atlas;  especially  therefore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  compare  it  with  climatic  and  vegetation 
maps  of  recent  date.  At  a  glance  we  see  how  closely  the 
colonization  range  of  Greek  civilization  was  at  once  invited 
by  the  olive-regions,  and  limited  to  them.  Hence  it  did  not 
spread  northward  from  southern  Italy,  though  this  became 
"Magna  Graecia";  nor  yet  did  it  get  far  into  Gaul,  or 
Spain.  Similarly  the  course  of  Roman  expansion  was  es- 
sentially into  that  of  the  vine  climate  of  Gaul,  and  its 
northward  limit  broadly  agrees  with  the  limits  of  modern 
vine-growing  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Wheat  no  doubt 
tempted  them  further,  as  into  Britain;  but  they  initiated 
vine-growing  even  there:  though  it  died  out,  partly  through 
the  old  wars  with  France,  largely  too  with  the  Reformation, 
but  above  all  from  that  growing  competition  of  the  cheaper 
and  heavier  beer  of  the  north  with  the  lighter  and  brighter 
wine  of  the  south.  This  competition  has  entered  even  into 
our  patriotisms;  thus  deeply  into  that  of  England,  however 
unavowed,  witness  that  of  "the  beerage,"  who  have  been  so 
mighty  a  factor  in  our  houses  of  parliament,  and  thus  for 
foreign  policy  no  less  than  at  home. 

Consider  now,  upon  the  general  outline  of  our  Valley 
Section,  the  soil.  And  this  first  of  all  with  its  natural  forests, 
at  least  on  the  uplands,  the  coniferous  above  the  deciduous; 
hence  we  see  that  in  these  the  natural  occupation  can  but 
be  that  of  the  hunter,  until  the  coming  of  the  woodman. 
Next  we  come  to  spaces  of  pasturage,  with  flocks  and 
shepherds.  Below  these,  but  still  on  comparatively  high,  thin 
and  poor  soils,  we  find  the  struggling  peasant,  the  "crofter" 
as  we  call  him  in  Scotland,  with  his  share  of  hill-pasture 
from  old  times,  but  mainly  dependent  on  hard  and  strenuous 
tillage ;  and  this  is  only  of  the  poorer  grains,  oats  or  rye,  and 
in  modern  times  of  potatoes,  but  not  wheat.  Wheat  can 
only  flourish  on  the  deeper  and  richer  land  below;  so  there 
at  length  we  have  the  farmer  proper,  the  normally  rich 
peasant;  i.  e.  him  of  white  bread,  not  ryebread  or  oatcake. 
So  far  for  the  cool  temperate  lands.  But  our  section  may 
next  be  enriched  for  warmer  temperate  climates  also ;  where 
to  the  wheat-growing  peasant  is  added  the  vine  grower  upon 
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his  terrace-slopes.  Follow  southwards,  towards  the  more 
sheltered  Mediterranean  coastlands,  and  we  reach  the  warm- 
temperate  at  its  best:  the  land  of  the  olive.  Wheat,  wine 
and  oil :  at  length  we  have  agriculture  at  its  richest  and  best, 
and  with  highest  civilization-record  accordingly.  Still,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  this  Mediterranean  region  is  sadly 
ruined :  so  that  it  is  now  with  the  farmer  to  northward,  with 
his  wheat-land,  that  prosperity  has  more  generally  main- 
tained itself ;  though  alas,  too  unstably  everywhere. 

Ill 

MORE  closely  examined,  our 
valley  section  diagram  finds 
place  for  all  the  nature-occupa- 
tions, since  the  full  theater  of  their 
range  of  activities.  Reading  it 
from  left  to  right,  we  may  con- 
veniently start  with  one  not  yet  mentioned,  yet  essential 
from  the  first — the  Miner,  of  course  not  yet  of  coal,  but 
first  of  the  flints  with  which  civilization  so  essentially  began. 
For  long  time  he  dug  and  worked  the  rude  flints,  whence 
his  "paleolithic"  implements,  into  whose  stages  we  need  not 
here  enter,  socially  significant  though  they  have  proved.  In 
later  times,  he  finely  shaped  and  polished  those  "neolithic" 
implements,  which  as  we  have  come  to  learn,  indicate  no 
mere  far-away  "barbarians  of  the  stone  age,"  but  the  es- 
sential founders  of  most  of  the  main  elements  of  our  present 
civilization.  Comparatively  lately,  as  the  vast  periods  of 
archaeology  now  show,  came  the  age  of  copper,  and  thence 
of  bronze ;  with  war  thus  becoming  much  more  prominent ; 
as  again  far  more  so,  with  the  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion of  iron,  and  its  terrible  sword  of  steel,  with  whose 
doings  history  is  soon  full.  Flints,  coarse  and  fine;  bronze, 
iron  and  steel :  here  are  now  the  marks  of  historic  ages — the 
chronology  of  the  miner,  as  at  length  the  metallurgist.  And 
is  he  not  in  these  times  anew  significant — with  new  alloys, 
with  aluminum,  even  with  radium? 

But  the  Woodman  may  next  make  his  claim  to  an  essential 
leadership  of  civilization.  Far  beyond  his  mere  gathering 
of  brushwood  and  branches  for  the  fire,  his  stone  or  bronze 
axe  hewed  out  the  clearing;  and  then  at  length,  with  steel, 
he  cut  the  modern  highways  of  the  western  world.  Thus, 
for  salient  instance,  the  old  bronze-age  land-route  from  the 
Mediterranean  through  Gaul  to  Britain  (for  its  copper  and 
tin)  kept  to  the  southwest,  through  Languedoc  over  the 
Loire  and  by  Brittany  to  Cornwall.  It  was  the  later  steel 
axe  that  first  cleared  the  route  up  the  Rhone  valley,  and 
thence  to  west  and  north,  by  Dijon  and  Paris,  the  predomi- 
nant way  for  and  since  Roman  times,  as  every  traveler  or 
history-student  knows. 

The  woodman  too  has  been  the  great  initiative  house- 
builder,  the  furniture-maker ;  and  the  boat  builder,  of  course, 
too ;  morever  with  his  palisade,  the  fortifier  as  well.  Beyond 
all  this,  we  owe  to  him  the  mechanical  powers,  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley;  and  the  inclined 
plane,  if  not  the  screw.  He  is  thus  the  primal  engineer.  In 
this  conception  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  father 
and  educator  of  James  Watt,  was  one  of  the  last  old  wood- 
workers who  were  complete  "wrights,"  ready  to  build  either 
a  house  or  a  ship  to  demand ;  surely  here  a  perfect  linking 
of  the  old  industrial  order  with  the  new;  and  illustration  of 
the  later  origin  in  metal  from  him  of  wood-work,  as  wheel- 
wright, and  so  on. 


Next  the  Hunter,  tracking  and  killing  his  game.  Here 
plainly  we  have  not  merely  a  rude  survivor  of  primitive 
society,  but  a  type  of  permanent  and  increasing  significance 
in  history.  Though  in  the  old  hunting  societies,  from  arctic 
Eskimos  to  southmost  Australians,  in  various  ways  truly 
and  even  deeply  civilized  and  thus  essentially  peaceful,  we 
of  the  west  have  learned  to  think  of  the  hunter,  and  only  too 
justly,  as  readily  becoming  hunter  of  his  fellow-man,  and 
thence  increasingly,  far  beyond  all  other  occupations,  he 
has  been  the  maker  and  the  leader  of  war.  It  has  not  been 
for  nothing  that  hunters  became  nobles  and  that  kings  and 
rulers  have  ever  remained  hunters,  even  to  our  own  day  and 
its  great  war.  Nor  has  it  been  for  nothing  that  "sport,"  and 
games  mostly  in  principle  of  the  hunters'  spirit,  have  been, 
and  remain  more  than  ever,  a  main  technical  education  of 
the  youth  of  all  other  origins  and  occupations;  and  this 
towards  war-service,  whether  it  be  thus  recognized  or  no. 

IV 

BUT  the  Shepherd,  what  now 
of  him?  A  widely  contrasted 
type,  trained  by  the  gentle  tending 
of  life  instead  of  the  stern  arts  of 
taking  it.  See  too  his  normally 
long  life,  producing  patriarchal 

supremacy  accordingly,  and  hence  the  temperament  as  well; 
in  utter  contrast  to  the  short-lived  hunter  whose  best  years 
pass  with  early  manhood.  Here  then  is  the  contrast  of 
patience  with  impatience,  diplomacy  with  war.  Thus  of  old 
Abraham  and  Lot  separated  when  their  young  men  quar- 
relled ;  and  again  in  recent  times  Kruger  delayed,  while 
Chamberlain  and  Rhodes  pressed  on  for  the  Boer  War. 
But  this  occupation  has  higher  associations,  typical  for  three 
great  religions — Jewish,  Christian  and  also  Buddhist — so 
that  their  teachers,  widely  variant  though  they  be,  are  still 
"pastors"  at  their  best.  While  the  hunter  ever  becomes 
"war-lord,"  and  claims  all  temporal  power,  the.  patriarchal 
shepherd-tradition  accumulates  too  the  often  far  higher 
spiritual  power;  witness  its  historic  names,  as  Holy  Father, 
as  Pastor  Pastorum.  And  the  like  for  other  faiths.  Our 
modern  image  of  "The  Good  Shepherd"  is  plainly  derived, 
as  the  Pope's  own  archaeologists  of  the  Catacombs  have 
shown,  from  Apollo  the  shepherd,  even  to  the  lamb  or  kid 
upon  his  shoulder.  There  are  statues  and  pictures  of  the 
Buddha  older  than  these,  yet  in  essential  the  same.  And 
has  not  this  good  shepherd  of  the  Far  East  had  peace  among 
his  pe6ples  far  more  than  have  we  of  the  ever-warring 
West? 

But  returning  to  the  practical  life  of  the  shepherd  peo- 
ples, we  must  not  forget  Father  Jacob,  sending  down  his 
sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  The  shepherds  became  cara- 
vaneers ;  and  hence  they  are  the  makers  of  land  commerce 
with  its  market  junctions.  They  were  thus  the  makers  and 
the  maintainers  of  communications,  and  thus  at  their  best, 
they  became  also  the  spreaders  of  peace  and  order,  and 
well-being.  The  route  often  wellnigh  creates  the  social 
type,  as  Desinoulins  has  so  strongly  claimed.  Another  of  his 
school  has  interpreted — and  ably  and  suggestively,  if  not 
yet  convincingly- — old  Father  Odin  himself  was  the  great 
primal  caravaneer,  between  Babylon  and  Odensee  on  the 
Baltic ;  and  hence  that  the  later  Norsemen's  sea-rovings  were 
inspired  by  their  search  for  this  great-walled  Garth  of  Asia. 
This,  he  argues,  was  their  "quest  (Continued  on  page  322) 
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What  of  the  Bracero? 

The  Forgotten  Alternative  in  Our  Immigration  Policy 


By  CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 


QICTURE    that    vast   crescent    which   sweeps 
westward  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  through 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  thence  northward  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.    In  all  of  it  the  imposing  edifice  of 
prosperity  rests  largely  on   the  humble  and 
too  frequently  ignored  foundation  of  the  Mexican  bracero. 
But    are    the    Mexicans   coming   too   fast?      This   is   the 
question   which    California   social    workers   are    asking,    es- 
pecially when  they  look  at  the  following  figures  for  Mexican 
immigration  into  the  United  States. 

1922 18,246 

1923 62,709 

1924. 87,648 

They  ask  the  same  question  after  one  of  their  occasional 
"testimony"  meetings.  Los  Angeles,  among  its  million  and 
more  people,  now  has  75,OOO  Mexicans — roughly  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Charities  reports  that  in  the  division  of  outdoor  relief 
-4  per  cent  of  the  cases  last  year  were  Mexicans  and 
goes  on  to  say:  "Our  problem  with  the  Mexican  family 
who  will  never  become  good  efficient  citizens  is  becoming 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  a  constructive 
program  for  the  Mexican  family  who  might  become  an 
asset  to  the  community."  More  than  half  of  the  cases 
that  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities  are  Mexican. 
The  General  Hospital  reports  43  per  cent  of  its  patients 
Mexican. 


Other  parts  of  California  are  feeling  the  same  pinch. 
Orange  Count}-,  for  example,  to  the  southeast  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  10  per  cent  of  its  population  Mexican,  re- 
ports that  in  its  general  hospital  one  third  of  the  cases 
are  Mexicans;  and  the  county  aid  commissioner  finds  that 
half  of  his  applicants  are  of  the  same  race. 

Says  the  director  of  the  division  of  child  welfare,  Los 
Angeles  Health  Department:  ''The  Mexican  infant  mor- 
tality under  one  year  of  age  is  three  times  that  of  the 
white,  although  it  is  a  fraction  over  21  per  cent  less  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  more  poverty  and  squalor 
among  the  Mexicans  than  among  all  the  other  foreign  pop- 
ulations (of  which  we  have  43)  combined." 

Educators  and  social  workers  all  over  southern  Cali- 
fornia, faced  with  these  and  similar  facts,  have  felt  a  break- 
down in  their  social  program.  The  Mexicans  are  coming 
faster  than  they  can  be  absorbed,  either  economically  or 
socially. 

'  I  'HE  problem  is  complicated  by  the  migratory  habits  of 
J_  the  Mexican.  Like  a  bit  of  flotsam  he  is  sucked  along 
in  the  wake  of  the  labor  demand  from  one  part  of  the 
state  to  another.  The  successive  calls  of  California's  vari- 
ous seasonal  crops  keep  him  constantly  on  the  move.  In 
the  spring  the  railroads  may  bring  him  as  a  track  laborer. 
But  hearing  of  higher  wages  he  drifts  to  the  sugar  beets, 
which  keep  him  busy  for  two  or  three  months.  Summer 
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finds  him  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  with  the  grapes.  In 
September  he  comes  south  for  the  walnuts  and  the  winter 
may  find  him  picking  oranges  near  Los  Angeles,  or  what 
is  more  likely,  out  of  a  job,  and  with  little  money  left 
after  his  peregrinations. 

Too  often  in  his  travels  he  becomes  a  disease-carrier. 
The  Welfare  and  Relief  'Bureau  of  Riverside  County  re- 
ports : 

Ninety  per  cent  of  our  Mexican  problem  involves  sickness 
and  disease,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Mexicans  we  help  are 
migratory  and  transient.  We  have  a  number  of  permanent 
settlements  in  our  county,  all  of  which  are  the  better  class  of 
Mexicans,  who  work  yearly  in  our  orchards  and  gardens.  We 
note  that  our  greatest  troubles  in  these  settlements  always  take 
place  when  the  transients  come  into  camp  for  the  period  of 
the  season.  Furthermore,  our  resident  Mexicans  dread  their 
coming  and  now  realize  that  they  bring  sickness  and  disease 
to  them.  In  some  cases  they  have  appealed  to  keep  them  out. 


so  far,  probably,  the  picture  has  been  too  dark. 
X  A  cloud  may  look  threatening,  and  at  the  same  time 
mean  increased  productivity  and  wealth.  So  the  Mexican 
with  all  his  problems,  is  indispensable  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  Southwest.  The  manager  of  a  Colorado  sugar 
company,  on  being  asked  what  they  would  do  without 
the  Mexican  laborer,  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed  : 
"We  would  be  out  of  luck.  We'd  have  to  close  up  our 
factories  and  the  farmers  would  lose  the  crop.  We  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  Mexican  laborer."  That  re- 
mark is  true  of  almost  all  industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  "dependency"  on 
the  Mexican.  And  what  is  more;  with  the  restriction  of 
European  immigration  effected  by  the  recent  immigration 
law,  that  "dependency"  is  rapidly  becoming  epidemic  to- 
ward the  North  and  East  of  the  United  States. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate ability  of  the  Mexican  to  become  a  good  citizen. 
Pay  him  a  living  and  stable  wage  which  will  enable  him 
to  raise  his  family  to  the  American  standard,  and  put  him 
in  an  American  community  which  opens  its  schools  and 
other  friendly  agencies  to  him,  and  he  soon  surprises  and 
silences  his  detractors. 

The  Mexican  is  not  "quota,"  under  the  Johnson  bill 
which  went  into  effect  July  I,  1924.  No  quantitative  re- 
striction was  placed  upon  his  immigration.  He  is  entirely 
free  to  enter  this  country  if  he  can  successfully  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  following  requirements: 

a.  Know  how  to  read,  but  not  necessarily  to  write. 

b.  Pass   a   none-too-severe   medical   examination. 

c.  Pay  a  ten  dollar  vise  fee. 

d.  Pay   an    additional    head'  tax   of    eight   dollars,    if   he   is 

over   16  years  of  age. 

e.  And  still  have  enough  money,  so  that  he  is  not  "likely  to 

become  a  public  charge." 

The  vise  fee  of  ten  dollars,  a  provision  of  the  Johnson 
bill,  went  into  effect  less  than  a  year  ago  and  so  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  speak  definitely  of  its  influence.  Immigration 
officials,  however,  estimate  that  the  total  of  Mexican  im- 
migration for  this  year  will  not  be  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  last  year's  total. 

But  this  reduction  of  the  Southwest's  supply  of  cheap 
labor  is  already  being  opposed  by  commercial  and  industrial 
interests.  Delegates  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  this 
region,  recently  assembled  at  Douglas,  Arizona,  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  removing  not  only  the  vise  fee, 


but  also  the  eight  dollars  head-tax  charge.  And  last  Feb- 
ruary, in  fact,  President  Coolidge  signed  a  bill  (H.R. 
II>957)  giving  the  executive  authority  to  reduce  or  abolish 
the  vise  fee,  for  periods  of  special  need.  So  that  it  is 
still  an  open  question  whether  the  vise  provision  will  at 
all  materially  reduce  the  incoming  tide. 

THE  question  of  Mexican  immigration  is  already  of 
outstanding  importance  for  the  Southwest  and  of  in- 
creasing interest  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  attention 
of  social  workers,  of  educational  and  religious  leaders,  of 
commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  groups,  and  of 
statesmen  is  rapidly  being  focussed  upon  it.  Something 
more  than  our  traditional  approach  toward  immigration 
problems  is  clearly  needed — something  more  than  careless 
laissez-faire,  hasty  emotion  or  unthinking  prejudice.  They 
will  neither  solve  nor  settle  this  question.  Nor  is  narrow 
sectionalism  or  nationalism  a  sufficiently  comprehensive 
point  of  view  for  its  consideration. 

The  need  for  a  careful  and  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  economic  and  social  position  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
whole  Southwest  is  more  and  more  apparent — an  in- 
vestigation which  would  be  scientific,  impartial  and  author- 
itative. Given  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  such  a  survey, 
and  given  further  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  in 
this  country,  is  it  not  possible  to  discover  what  course  of 
action  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  both  the  American 
Southwest  and  the  Mexican  laborer? 

A  group  in  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ethel  Richardson,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  preliminary  study  of  this  problem.  And 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Sacramento,  one 
entire  session  on  May  28  was  set  aside  to  consider  The 
Future  of  Mexican  Immigration,  questions  like  this  being 
thrashed  over: 

Is  a  more  economical  routing  of  Mexican  migratory 
labor,  reducing  the  area  of  migration,  possible? 

Can  the  migratory  labor  supply  be  best  organized  by  state 
or  federal  agencies,  farm  bureaus  or  cooperative  marketing 
associations  ? 

Is  the  increasing  demand  for  the  Mexican  in  the  North 
and  East  likely  to  draw  off  the  surplus  supply  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

With  a  border  1,800  miles  long,  entirely  artificial  save 
for  a  shallow  river,  with  an  active  demand  for  cheap  labor 
on  one  side,  and  a  surplus  on  the  other,  is  it  possible  to 
enforce  a  restrictive  immigration  policy? 

Would  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
economic  and  social  position  of  the  Mexican  in  the  South- 
west furnish  the  facts  on  which  to  base  a  more  scientific 
policy  toward  Mexican  immigration? 

Is  it  possible  and  wise  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
Mexican  government  in  developing  a  new  immigration 
policy  ? 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  work  out  an  immigration  policy 
elastic  enough  to  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of  the  South- 
west, and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  Mexican  from 
exploitation,  due  to  an  over-supply  of  labor,  insufficient 
wage  and  seasonal  unemployment? 

Upon  the  fair  and  intelligent  handling  of  these  ques- 
tions seems  to  rest  any  successful  solution  of  the  future  of 
Mexican  immigration. 


When  Children  Sit  in  Judgment 

The  Juvenile  Court  As  Its  Own  Wards  See  It 


By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 


idea  of  the  juvenile  court  is  as  clear  and 
definite  as  the  Lord's  prayer  which  in  its 
s*venty-two  words  sums  up  the  essential 
principles  of  Christianity.  There  are  people 
\\-ho  cannot  understand  that  the  prayer 
means  what  it  says  and  hence  tons  of  con- 
troversial books  are  written  and  innumerable  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Christianity.  In  behalf  of  the 
juvenile  court,  not  so  much  ink  or  blood  has  been  spilled 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding. 

When  our  first  juvenile  courts  were  founded  a  quarter 
century  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  we  had  discovered  a  new 
way  of  treating  the  young  offender.  He  was  not  to  be 
proceeded  against  as  under  the  old  criminal  laws;  but  as 
a  minor  ward  of  the  state  he  was  entitled  to  guardianship, 
protection  and  wise  parental  control.  The  fact  that  he 
had  committed  an  offense  would  not  change  his  relation- 
ship to  the  state  for  he  was  given  a  special  legal  status  and 
his  offenses  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  crimes.  In  property 
matters  the  minor  is  legally  incapable  during  minority 
of  making  a  contract,  of  giving  away,  selling  or  mortgag- 
ing his  estate,  and  should  he  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  gay 
mood  of  indiscretion  his  guardian  may  appear  in  court  and 
enter  the  plea  of  infancy.  Just  so  the  juvenile  court  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  a  youth  is  entitled  to  different 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  law  because  he  differs  physically 
and  mentally  from  an  adult.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  state  that  youth  be  sheltered  from 
the  rigors  of  the  common  law. 

Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  At  the  end  of  twenty -five  years 
it  still  appears  foreign  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  certain 
parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  police,  probation  officers 
and  judges  to  interpret  the  law  in  the  spirit  of  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  view  the  court 
as  a  tribunal  where  the  losing  party  must  suffer  a  penalty. 

If  it  is  not  clear  to  adults  that  the  juvenile  court  came 
into  the  world  to  prevent  children  from  being  treated  as 
criminals,  can  it  be  entirely  clear  to  the  child?  For  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  of  us  who  are  court  workers  per- 
haps it  would  be  wise  not  to  inquire;  so  often  ignorance 
...  if  not  exactly  bliss,  at  least  is  something  that  makes 
for  security  and  a  brisk,  busy  efficiency. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Does  Joe,  aged  nine,  under- 
nourished, suffering  with  ear-ache,  view  the  court  as  a 
wise  parent  when  he  is  brought  up  for  truancy,  having 
been  hounded  by  a  great  "hooky-cop,"  and  locked  in  a  de- 
tention home  room  for  three  days  ?  Yes ;  if  we  say  "Now 
we  shall  treat  you  as  your  father"  Joe  understands  per- 
fectly. His  experience  with  fathers  .  .  .  and  especially 
step-mothers,  has  prepared  him  for  the  worst  we  can  do. 

It  was  explained  to  a  little  girl  about  to  be  sent  to  a 
custodial  institution  that  she  was  to  regard  the  court  as  a 


parent,  "Well,  but,"  said  the  child,  "I  don't  like  it  to  treat 
me  like  a  mean  mother." 


""HE  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court  serves  a  community 
J,  of  more  than  a  million  people.  The  children  repre- 
sent almost  every  nationality  and  come  from  almost  every 
state.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  children 
think  about  the  court,  a  questionnaire  was  prepared.  Be- 
fore giving  it  to  the  children  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
there  was  to  be  a  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  in  com- 
memoration of  the  establishment  in  Chicago  in  1899  of 
the  first  of  our  distinctive  juvenile  courts  and  this  would  be 
an  excellent  place  to  offer  criticisms  or  suggest  changes. 
No  names  were  to  be  signed.  Before  the  children  answered 
the  questions  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  juvenile 
court  movement  were  given  them,  with  emphasis  on  condi- 
tions which  brought  it  into  being. 
The  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 

The  court  is  supposed  to  treat  you  as  a  wise  good  father 
and  mother  would,  in  matters  of  care,  custody  and  discipline. 
Of  course,  when  many  children  are  together,  it  is  hard  to 
treat  them  as  one  child  would  be  treated  in  a  family. 

1.  When  you  came  before  the  court  did  you  feel  it  was 
your  protector  and   friend? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  probation  officers? 

3.  What   do   you   think   of  Juvenile    Hall?      (county  de- 
tention home) 

4.  What   are    the    good    things    about   the   juvenile   court 
system  ? 

5.  What    are    the    bad    things    about    the    juvenile    court 
system  ? 

6.  How  would  you  like  to  see  it  changed  ? 

There  were  228  replies,  97  from  boys  and  131  from 
girls  ;  JOO  were  in  the  detention  home.  Although  the  juven- 
ile court  law  in  California  extends  its  jurisdiction  to  both 
boys  and  girls  under  twenty-one  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  the  questionnaire  answered  by  boys  between  10  and 
1  6,  and  girls  between  13  and  18  years  of  age. 

Of  the  ninety-seven  boys  eight  were  under  commitment 
to  the  State  Training  School  and  ten  were  a  group  of  highly 
gifted  sincere  young  Russians  on  probation  in  their  own 
homes,  under  special  guidance  of  a  Russian  welfare  worker 
and  a  specially  competent  probation  officer. 

Of  the  girls  twenty-four  were  in  the  detention  home 
hospital  under  treatment  for  venereal  disease.  Fifty  were 
in  residence  at  El  Retiro,  the  Los  Angeles  County  oppor- 
tunity school  for  girls.  Sixty-six  boys  and  girls  represent 
a  miscellaneous  group  on  probation  .  .  .  for  better,  or 
•worse. 

1"Ji'hen  you  came  before  the  court  did  you  feel  it  was 
•     your  protector  and  friendf"   In  all  but  four  cases  the 
answer  to  this  first  question  is  "yes."     About  one  third  say 
that  in  the  beginning  they  were  frightened,  or  they  mis- 
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understood  but  later  when  they  could  talk  to  the  judge 
they  did  feel  that  the  court  was  their  protector  and  friend. 

The  Mexican  girls,  accustomed  to  the  benign  authority 
of  their  homes  and  trained  in  reverence,  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  court:  one  writes:  "When 
I  went  to  Juvenile  Court  I  was  frightened  but  my  mother 
always  taught  me  that  it  would  protect  me.  My  mother 
told  me  that  I  would  :be  better  off  and  out  of  trouble. 
So  I  really  believe  the  Court  is  my  friend  and  protector." 

A  high  school  girl  held  as  a  witness  writes:  "When  I 
first  went  to  Juvenile  Court  I  was  not  scared.  I  felt  as 
I  would  when  going  to  an  experienced  friend  of  mine  for 
counsel,  knowing  that  I  would  get  help  and  advice  for  my 
own  good.  I  have  always  been  taught  that  our  courts  have 
always  done  the  best  for  us." 

May  we  ever  deserve  this  confidence! 

Some  of  the  girls  in  seeking  relief  from  intolerable  home 
conditions  had  filed  their  own  petitions  in  the  court,  usually 
upon  the  advice  of  their  teachers,  or  social  workers. 

One  17-year-old  girl  who  said  she  was  tired  of  her 
mother's  lovers  had  been  under  the  court  a  year.  She  had 
never  been  in  detention  but  went  direct  to  a  Girl's  Club 
where  she  shortly  became  president.  She  completed  a  busi- 
ness scholarship,  and  after  her  eighteenth  birthday  went  to 
board  in  a  private  family  having  secured  a  position  which 
paid  her  $100  per  month.  Her  answers  are  as  follows: 

1.  Yes,  I  thought  it  would  be  my  protector  and  friend,  that 
is  why  I  came  to  the  court. 

2.  As  to  probation  officers  I  have  never  had  anything  but  help 
from  them. 

3.  I  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  detention  home.     But,  as 
a  locked  door  is  against  my  nature,  I  do  not  like  it. 

4.  The  good  things  about  the  court  are  that  it  has  taught 
me  to  rely  on   myself  and   it  teaches  discipline. 

5.  I  know  of  no  bad  things  about  the  Juvenile  Court.     As 
I   said  before,   I   have  no   real  knowledge  of  it.     For  myself 
everything  is  fine. 

6.  I    cannot    suggest    any    changes.     To    my    knowledge, 
tf  you  work  on  the  basis  that  you  started  on,  everything  will 
be  fine. 

The  boys  are  more  critical.  While  the  majority  agree 
that  the .  court  should  be  considered  their  protector  and 
friend,  in  the  minds  of  many  there  is  a  reservation.  The 
i6-year-old  mayor  of  the  Junior  Republic  writes:  "No,  I 
did  not  understand  it  then.  They  try  to  help  the  boys, 
but  I  don't  think  the  boys  understand  them."  All  the 
Russian  boys  are  sure  the  court  is  their  protector. 

Of  the  four  who  categorically  answer  "no,"  one  is  a 
colored  boy  who  thinks  "they  ought  to  let  you  go  home 
for  the  second  and  third  turn."  One  is  a  girl  who  writes, 
"I  dislike  to  say  this  very  much  but  when  I  was  present  at 
court  I  did  not  have  fair  treatment.  I  disapproved  of  the 
judge  and  of  the  attorney;  and  furthermore  I  don't  think 
they  give  parents  fair  treatment."  This  child  at  the  age 
of  13  was  an  unwilling  witness  against  her  mother  who 
conducted  revival  meetings  and  when  under  the  "power  of 
the  spirit"  sent  her  daughter  out  "to  minister"  to  her  male 
converts.  The  old  lady  was  slightly  demented  and  died  in 
the  County  Farm. 

Another  child  writes:  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  really 
approve  of  courts.  They  help  in  a  way.  The  bad  thing  is 
they  show  too  much  partiality." 

Of  the  entire  number,  however,  two  hundred  are 
firm  in  tlv!i  belief  that  the  court  is  their  protector  and 
friend. 


"What  do  you  think  o.f  probation  officers?''  Here 
there  is  no  such  agreement.  There  is  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion,  from  the  little  truant  boy  who  writes, 
"I  like  him,  he  is  good,"  to  the  girl  whose  father  is  in 
prison  for  incest  and  who  says:  "As  to  the  probation  offi- 
cers, if  they  had  not  lied  so  much  it  would  be  better.  My 
probation  officer  told  me  I  could  go  home  the  afternoon 
that  I  was  taken  away.  And  I  have  not  been  home  yet  or 
seen  any  of  my  brothers  or  my  father  since  the  first  of  last 
August.  Then  when  I  was  sent  out  here  she  told  me 
that  I  would  only  be  here  one  month  and  I  have  been 
here  until  now  since  April  13.  She  sure  lied  to  me."  To 
the  mind  of  boys  and  girls,  probation  officers  appear  as, 
"My  best  friend.  I  just  love  her."  Other  answers  follow: 

She  finds  your  clothes,  and  things. 

She  gets  you  jobs. 

She  tells  everything  she  knows. 

She  sure  is  wonderful.     She  is  just  like  my  mother;  only 

I  never  could  tell  anything  to  my  mother. 
She  is  the  only  one  who  understands  me. 
She  throws  up  your  case  to  your  face. 
I   don't   know   what   to   think   of  my  probation   officer,   I 

have   only   seen   him   once. 
He  is  the  only  friend  I  ever  had. 
They  are  worse  than  the  cops;  always  putting  you  in  for 

every  little  thing. 
My  probation   officer  is  my   ideal.      She  is   beautiful   and 

stylish. 

Probation  officers  never  answer  your  letters. 
They  help  you  in  every  way  when  everyone  is  down  on  you. 
I  wish  I  could  have  a  change  of  probation  officers — one  I 

could  get  some  satisfaction  from. 
They  don't  tell   the   truth. 
They  are  too  inquisitive. 
You  have  someone  to  go  to   in  time  of  trouble. 

Thus  to  the  child  the  officer  of  the  court  wears  the 
faces  both  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

3  "What  do  you  think  of  Juvenile  Hall  (the  county 
»  detention  home)?"  This  too  is  described  as  every- 
thing from  a  refuge,  "the  first  place  I  ever  got  good  treat- 
ment," to  a  jail.  Its  food  is  highly  praised,  and  under- 
scored for  badness.  The  bars  and  keys  are  anathematized ; 
its  segregation  resented;  its  matrons  and  teachers  execrated. 
One  boy  would  far  rather  have  been  in  jail.  The  matron 
made  him  scrub  his  room:  "She  sure  is  a  twenty-minute 
egg."  All  of  the  children  who  have  received  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  detention  hospital,  praise  it,  and  some  name  it 
as  the  "turning  place  in  my  life."  A  number  of  children 
feel  that  in  Juvenile  Hall  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
explain  to  them  the  reasons  for  things;  especially  after 
being  handled  by  police,  truant  officers  or  detectives.  The 
boys  appeared  especially  grateful  for  this,  and  one  said, 
"It  is  a  good  place  to  be  sorry  in."  Another:  "They  treat 
you  good  but  you  are  lonesome  there." 

Frequently  one  hears  police  officers  complain  that  children 
are  treated  so  well  in  the  detention  home  that  they  lose 
fear  of  it:  "I  brought  him  here  for  a  good  scare  and  now 
he  doesn't  mind  it  at  all."  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  matter 
how  humanized  the  detention  home,  or  how  scientific  the 
program  of  supervised  work,  study  and  play  the  child  is 
chiefly  impressed  by  his  loss  of  freedom  and  his  association 
with  others  worse  than  he  is.  Any  form  of  detention  has 
its  evils.  The  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  explain  clearly 
and  carefully  to  the  child  the  reason  for  detention,  and 
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that  its  purpose  is  not  punishment  but  safe-keeping  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  better  opportunity  for  the  Court  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  child  and  his  needs. 

4  "What  are  the  good  things  about  the  Juvenile  Court 
«  system  f"  Twenty-nine  definitely  mention  its  privacy. 
One  of  the  Russian  boys  writes,  "I  like  the  Juvenile  Court 
because  there  is  not  many  strange  people  around  when  the 
court  asks  you  some  questions."  "They  save  the  ones  that 
need  to  be  saved."  One  likes  "the  informal  way  of  judg- 
ing across  the  table ;  it  is  homelike  and  more  sympathetic." 

All  replies  to  this  question  come  from  children  who  had 
been  before  the  Referee  in  a  private  hearing  with  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  their  full  story  to  the  court  and  the  probation 
officer  without  the  presence  of  parents  ant»  witnesses.  (Later, 
of  course,  these  are  called  in.) 

Other  good  things  about  the  present  system  are  listed  as 
follows : 

They  are  fair. 

They  listen   to  your  side. 

They  have   a  woman  judge. 

If  they  don't  think  you  can  get  along  at  home,  they  don't 
send  you  home. 

They  find  out  if  there  is  a  certain  trade  you  would  like 
to  learn,  or  if  you  would  like  to  finish  school,  or  what- 
ever you  would  like  to  do.  The  Juvenile  Court  decides 
what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  child's 
future.  I  approve  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

They  are  fair  to  you.  You  have  your  tests  which  show 
how  much  you  really  know.  Of  which  is  a  great  help. 

The  good  things  are  as  follows  :  If  a  girl  is  homeless 
they  provide  her  with  a  job,  providing  that  she  keeps 
her  place. 

The  good  thing  is  if  there  is  anything  wrong  they  can 
cure  it. 

They  decide  their  cases  by  the  children:  what  they  think 
is  best  to  make  them  somebody. 

If  we  have  at  least  in  certain  children  inspired  this  idea, 
let  us  pray  that  they  may  never  lose  their  faith ! 

5        "What  are  the  bad  things  about  the  Juvenile  Court 
•    system?"    The  children  answer: 

Not  being   with   your   own  mother. 

They  ask  too  many  questions. 

We  may  think  there  are  bad  things  in  the  system,  but  in 

reality    there    isn't. 

They  do  not  treat  all  the  children  alike. 
They  should   let  you   go   home  on   your  first   time   here, 

even  if  you  haven't  got  a  father. 

But  overwhelmingly  all  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
have  nothing  bad  to  say  about  the  system. 

6       "How  ii'ould  you  like  to  see  it  changed?"    The  sug- 
*     gestions  are  few  and  of  minor  importance: 

No  changes  are  necessary. 

It  is  alright  as  it  is. 

I  think  if  you  change  it  you  might  make  it  worse. 

In  general,  if  there  is  any  sex  difference  in  criticisms  of 
the  girls  and  boys,  it  is  that  the  girls  complain  of  the  food 
in  the  detention  home,  and  the  boys  say  their  probation 
officers  are  not  truthful.  One  girl  offers  a  suggestion, 
"They  wouldn't  get  girls  here  if  they  would  let  them  go 
to  dances,  under  18." 

Again,  the  mayor  of  the  Junior  Republic  writes :  "A  boy 
while  in  an  institution  should  see  his  parents,  friends  or 


guardian,  more  often  as  a  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
them.  ...  I'd  like  to  see  the  jails  go  away,  and  the  money 
used  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  boys,  as  most  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  they  usually  meet  the  wrong  kind  of 
a  friend  and  get  into  trouble.  I  think  the  boys  ought  to 
be  told  and  explained  to  them  that  the  policeman  is  his 
friend  and  not  a  joy  killer  as  boys  u  ually  think." 

This  boy  is  happy  and  he  is  in  third  year  high  school, 
but  he  would  rather  see  his  friend  dead,  he  says,  than  sent 
to  any  institution.  The  earnest,  rapt  way  in  which  he  says 
it,  leaves  no  doubt  in  mind.  He  is  sincere.  "There  ought 
to  be  some  other  way  of  fixing  a  boy  up,"  he  says.  We 
have  all  encountered  these  resolute  expressions,  this  fixed 
organic  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  in  spite  of  everything 
we  have  done  and  can  think  of  doing  in  behalf  of  the  child 
who  comes  before  our  courts.  How  shall  we  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs,  how  cure  this  attitude,  and  make  our  wards 
enter  as  we  seek  to  do  the  parental  relationship? 

FROM  answers  to  this  questionnaire  one  fact  is  evident: 
the  juvenile  court,  like  most  cities,  presents  on  entrance 
its  most  harsh  and  unlovely  aspect.  In  cities  the  backyards, 
the  grief  and  dirt  of  the  slums,  are  seen  first;  so  in  the 
juvenile  court  the  child  is  confronted  by  police,  warrants, 
mechanical  or  other  restraints,  detention,  rough  and  ignor- 
ant handling  by  "hard-boiled"  matrons  and  attendants  be- 
fore he  is  permitted  to  see  the  benign  face  of  the  judge. 

We  have  clearly  in  mind  our  parental  function,  but  has 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  matron,  truancy  officer,  teacher, 
policeman,  clergyman,  parent,  newspaper  man  and  pro- 
bation officer?  There  is  only  one  way  to  attain  it.  First, 
by  being  parental ;  second,  by  reiteration  of  those  basic 
principles  on  which  the  court  was  founded. 

If  we  study  the  progress  made  by  the  juvenile  court  we 
find  that  it  has  been  chiefly  along  the  line  of  organization. 
We  have  taken  great  strides  in  material  efficiency;  today 
there  are  far  more  bricks,  stones,  desks,  filing  cabinets  and 
records  than  there  were  at  the  beginning.  That  is  to  say, 
our  progress  has  been  along  mechanical  lines — those  things 
which  lie  furthermost  from  the  spirit  of  the  child.  Have 
we  not  burdened  ourselves  with  too  many  forms?  Some 
of  these  are  purely  formal.  They  shed  no  light  on  the 
child's  nature,  or  his  need  of  treatment:  indeed  one  may 
say  of  them  with  Oscar  Wilde:  "They  show  a  want  of 
knowledge  that  must  be  the  result  of  years  of  study."  Are 
we  not  unduly  hampered  by  the  very  efficiency  of  our  or- 
ganization ?  On  the  one  hand  we  must  struggle  with  what 
we  have  inherited  from  the  law  itself:  a  number  of  legal- 
istic atavisms  and  rudimentary  organs,  hoary  with  age,  such 
as  warrants,  bonds,  fines,  sentences,  etc. ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  newer  but  no  less  burdensome  machinery 
of  science  and  of  business  efficiency. 

It  must  be  the  task  of  the  social  worker  in  the  court  to 
win  back  simplicity  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  For  the 
judge  on  viewing  the  inexorable  severities  of  the  I.  Q.  and 
the  blood  Wasserman  is  likely  to  wish  to  brush  them  aside, 
and  treat  the  child  as  if  he  never  had  had  a  mental  test 
or  a  physical  examination ;  but  the  judge  is  solicitous  if  any- 
thing threatens  the  sanctity  of  legal  tradition ;  whereas  the 
doctor  frequently  criticises  courts,  judges,  lawyers  and  jury, 
but  is  exceedingly  punctilious  about  the  rules  of  his  own 
game.  To  the  social  worker  belongs  this  delicate  matter 
of  adjustment  between  form  and  content,  in  the  court, 
structure  and  use.  ( Continued  on  page  317) 


CALI    FORNIA 


A  Group  of  Poems 

By  JAMES  RORTY 


Good-Bye,  California 

Fabulous  California! 

Hark!    Hoo  .  .  .  Baa! 

The  great  Bull  by  the  Gate 

Roars,  the  Pacific  fog  unfolds 

Kingdoms  and  castles,  wide 

Blue  waters;  steep  hills  molten,  huge, 

Golden,  grandiloquent,  on  whose  bare  and  burnished  flanks 

The  cymbals  of  the  sun 

Beat,  beat  for  California! 


Heavenly  California!  . 

I  have  climbed 

Up  Tamalpais'  seaward  slope,  and  watched 

Mild,  mythical  white  cows  lie  down  and  chew 

The  sweet  cud  of  the  billowing  air 

High  on  green  pastures;  far  below 

The  bustle  of  the  boats,  the  white  sails  blown 

Like  petals  on  the  blue  ...     Oh,  it  was  like 

A  child's  dream  or  a  play,  for  all  the  hills 

Were  painted  with  the  new 

Green  of  the  first  long  rains  of  winter, 

And  the  sun's  bright  pour 

Had  waked  the  meadow-larks  until   they  sprang 

Up  from  the  yellow  pansy  fields  and  sang; 

And  I  was  happy,  and  the  sky 

Was  candid  as  a  child's  blue  stare. 

Heavenly  California! 

Marvellous  California! 

I  have  watched 

The  old  sea  lion  swimming  the  white  curve 

Of  breakers  from  Del  Norte  to  Mexico, 

Lifting  a  solemn  whiskered  face, 

Counting  the  rivers,  scanning  the  bare  hills, 

Lolling,  observing,  guessing  that  the  valleys  lie' 

Golden  behind  them;  sniffing  the  dark  smell 

Of  redwood  canyons  dripping  with  the  fog; 

Diving,  appearing,  seeing  the  white  gulls 

Squalling,  ascend  to  breast  the  trade  winds'  unrelenting  blow ; 

Borne  on  great  rollers,  barking  through  the  foam, 

"Marvellous  California!" 

Austere  California! 

You  must  not  forget 

The  mountain  peaks  that  stand  apart 

Joining  the  valleys'  play  of  sun  and  seed 

With  that  cold  planetary  play 

They  see  and  understand.     Like  old  men  who  have  piled 

Fiercely  in  solitude  the  granite  of  the  mind 

Upward  and  upward  in  a  cold  delight, 

They  stand  apart,  white  cowled,  the  gaunt 

Gray  almoners  of  plenty  to  the  plain  .  .  . 

Brief  is  their  summer,  long  the  speech 

Of  snow  to  falling  snow,  and  rock 

To  circling  star. 


Opulent  California! 

You  were  made  great 

Some  aeons  since  by  the  cold  choice 

Of  glaciers  sliding  from  the  north,  of  changing  seas 

That  waxed  and  waned,  obedient  to  the  dim 

Far  call  of  lunar  tides;  and  by  the  red  revolt 

Of  subterranean  fires  that  thundering  up 

Filed  high  the  ramparts  of  your  bays  .  .  . 

Silt  and  snow  water: 

These  have  made,  will  make 

Each  Spring  a  drift  of  blossoms  like  a  tide 

Flooding  the  valleys,  foaming  up 

Into  the  quiet  Edens  of  your  hills. 

Aspiring  California! 

Do  not  blame 

That  human  swarm  that  settled  in  the  sage 

Digging  and  building,  for  I  think  they  came 

Called  by  the  desert  hills  that  could  not  bear 

The   hot  ache  of  their  emptiness.     They  found 

Life  more  abundant,  and  they  praised 

God  with  a  loud  voice.  ...     It  may  be, 

Who  knows?  the  booster's  treble  cry 

Lifted  into  this  brazen  sky 

May  ring  far  off  in  the  indulgent  ear 

Of  the  Most  High 

A  silver  bell  of  prayer  .  .  . 


Good-bye,  California. 

I,  who  will  never  leave  you,  say  good-bye. 

You,  who  will  never  leave  me, 

Huge,  bright,  inflexible,  shape  through  me  now 

Leaves  of  remembrance  and  farewell, 

Yours,  California,  seeds  that  you  have  sown — 

Good-bye,  California. 


Trail's  End 


This  is  the  end,  O  Pioneer — 

These  final  sands 

I  watch  you  sift  with  meditative  hands, 

Measure  the  cup  of  conquest.     The  long  stride 

Of  the  plainsman  halts.     Now  slake  your  pride 

With  sight  of  ocean,  and  the  pour 

Of  breakers  foaming  on  this  western  shore. 

This  is  the  end  .  .  .     Set  stakes  and  raise 
A  city  that  might  win  the  praise 
Of  Pericles  and  Plato,  and  the  few 
Who  built  their  cities  in  the  blue 
Unclouded  vistas  of  their  pure  delight — 
Those  gay  enchanted  cities,  robed  in  light. 
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Turn  of  the  Year 

Drought 

Watching  the  stoic  hills  that  knelt  about  the  bay 
Under  a  staring  sky,  I  heard  their  cracked  lips  say: 
"Faultless  in  wisdom,  we  ourselves  have  sought 
This  starving  immobility  of  drought." 

The  Coming  of  the  Rains 

Faultless  in  wisdom,  at  my  window-pane 

Compassionate  sweet  laughter  of  the  rain. 

The  cowled  hills,  rising,  met  and  kissed 

The  gray-eyed  daughters  of  the  mist; 

Above  the  flawed  and  driven  tide 

The  white  gulls  flapped  wet  wings  and  cried; 

High  on  the  slope  the  cattle  lowed  and  ran, 

On  every  hill  the  meadow-larks  began 

Their  confident  loud  chime   of   Spring's   rebirth; 

Iris  and  tooth-wort  stirred  the  fragrant  earth.  .   . 

I,  too,  who  let  the  blown  rain  whip  my  face, 
Received  my  portion  of  the  season's  grace. 


Rotary 


"Gentleman,  meet  Mr.  Rhodes 

From  the  Antipodes: 

His   home's   in  Burra   Burra.  where   the   tide 

Runs  bloody-red,  the  basalt  cliffs  beside; 

The   bell-tailed   dugong,   in   that  crimson   sea, 

Lolls  on  the  waves,  and   sometimes  fitfully 

Rings   with   his  tail   a  deep   and   sombre  chime — 

Such  wonders  happen  in  that  distant  clirr.e. 

The  black  swans  fly  against  the  waning  moon; 

The  Moloch   Horridus  gives  tongue  at  noon; 

The   duck-billed  platypus,   in   mood  sedate, 

Advances   to   his   introspective  mate, 

The  while  the  Ivre-bird,  with  quenchless  fire 

Strums  on  her  loud  erotic  lyre.  .  .  . 

Yes,    Gentlemen,   we're   fortunate,    I'm   sure, 

For  this,  our  Rotary  luncheon,  to  secure 

A  Rotary  member  from  that  wondrous  land 

Who  speaks  a  tongue  that  we  can  understand. 

Gentlemen,  I   present  to  you   Bill  Rhodes, 

Who's  brought  a  message  from  the  Antipodes." 

"A — hum!     A — hah!     Friends,  good  Rotarians  all, 


Your  learned  chairman's  kind  remarks  recall 

The  days  when  as  a  boy  I  trudged  the  roads 

Of  Burra  Burra  in  the  Antipodes. 

The  swans,  the  wombat,  and  the  Horridus — 

Ah,  yes — but  things  have  changed  with  us. 

Th«  dugong  bells  no  longer  wildly  warn, 

No  strumming  lyre-bird  wakes  us  with  the  morn. 

Wfrle  mention   of   the   platypus   must   bring 

The  thought:     Home  life  is  such  a  different  thing 

In  Burra   Burra,   nineteen  twenty-five! 

Yes,  gentlemen,  the  fact  that  I  would  strive 

To  make  you  see  is  that  we  think  and  do, 

In  Burra  Burra,  just  the  same  as  you; 

If  I  could  take  you  to  my  bungalow 

On  Linden  Street,  the  last  one  in  the  row 

Beside  the  river  Wawb;    my  wife  and  me 

Sitting   before   the    fire,    enjoying    free 

The  radio,  that  gives   us  each  new  tune; 

If   I  could  have  you  with  us  Thursday  noon — 

The  Ad  Club  luncheon  that  we  hold  each  week — 

I'm  sure  that  I'd  have  little  need  to  speak. 

You'd  see  yourself  that  we  are  going  strong 

In  Burra  Burra — why,  it  won't  be  long. 

Our  Chamber  says,  before  our  census  rolls 

Will  show  a  total  of  a  million   souls. 

A  million  souls,   all   prosperous,  well-fed — 

A  million  souls,  and  not  a  single  Red! 

My  friends,  I  thank  you;    surely  you  can't  miss 

The   great,   the  stirring  lesson   of   nil  this: 

How  progress  sweeps  the  spinning  world  around, 

And  lightens  every  spot  of  darkened  ground, 

Until  at  last  each  honest  man  must  see 

The  Universe  itself  is  Rotary! 


Odd— and  Utopian 

This,  in  a  way,  would  be  exceeding  odd 
And   almost   justify   man's  ways   to  God — 
If,  by  the  healing  of  these  hills,  the  blind 
Receive  an  inner  sight,  and  leave  behind 
Their  narrow  greed,   their   numbing  fears,   and   fare- 
Forth  with  new  souls  to  breathe  the  honest  air; 

If  rich  man,  poor  man,  lawyer,  merchant,  thief 
Declare  with  one   accord   that  they'd   as  lief 
Laugh  and  forget,  and  make  a  gracious  truce 
With  sea  and  mountain;    learn   again  the  use 
Of  earth  and  sky  and  ocean-ranging  breeze, 
And  dance,  and  dance  beneath  the  pepper  trees. 


Dwontloc  by  loepb  Blnel 


From  the  painting  by  Winold  Reiss 


CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 


From  the  pointing  by  Winold  Reiss 


COUNTEE  CULLEN 


IN  these  portraits  Winold  Reiss  interprets  two  young  men  who  render  singularly  happy  service 
in  the  self-expression  of  their  race.     Charles  S.  Johnson,  editor  of  Opportunity,  has  a  talent 
for  the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  poets,  playwrights  and  writers  whose  work  illumines 
the  Negro  spirit  with  genuine  beauty — as  the  files  of  the  publication  testify.     Mr.  Johnson  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  literary  contest  described  by  Zona  Gale  on  the  following  pages. 

Countee  Cullen  whose  poem,  Heritage,  was  published  in  Survey  Graphic  for  March,  was  the 
-winner  of  the  second  poetry  prize  in  Opportunity's  litfirary  contest.  His  first  book  of  collected 
•verse  will  appear  very  soon  under  the  Harper  imprint. 


The  Negro  Sees  Himself 

By  ZONA  GALE 

Sensitive  to  the  emotional  nuances  of  a  community  and  a  distinguished  crafts- 
man in  fiction,  Miss  Gale  was  a  happy  choice  to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  short-story  section  of  the  belles-lettres  contest  for  Negroes  conducted  by  Op- 
portunity and  recently  brought  to  a  close  with  a  notable  dinner  in  New  York.  She 
has  set  down  for  The  Survey  the  fresh  impressions  of  her  fellow  -  craftsmen, 
pioneers  in  their  own  race,  which  this  experience  brought  her. 

Even  contemporary  French  and  English  and  Russians  are 
able  to  judge  this  vein  as  Americans  as  a  whole  are  not  able 
to  judge  it,  because,  though  toward  nations  we  are  super- 
ficially cosmopolitan,  yet  toward  races  we  are  socially  prov- 
incial ;  whereas  Europe  is  really  cosmopolitan  through  her 
rich  contacts  in  her  colonies. 

But  here  at  last  arises  a  group  of  American  writers  who 
seem  able  to  isolate  the  case  of  the  Negro  in  America,  and 
to  write  about  him  as  Europeans  might  write  about  him,  if 
European  writers  had  the  material  in  hand. 

For  in  these  stories  there  is  little  of  accusation,  little  of 
defense,  little  of  judgment.  There  is,  instead,  mere  imagin- 
ative recording. 

In  other  words,  the  first  American  writers  to  present  with 
detachment  the  amazingly  pictorial  and  emotional  material 
of  Negro  life  in  America,  are  not  white  men  and  women, 
but  Negro  men  and  women.  The  race  which  has  been 
wronged  has  acquired  detachment  before  its  oppressors! 
And  morally  and  creatively  this  is  exactly  what  one  might 
expect — in  a  world  in  which  the  vanquished  is  infallibly  the 
victor. 

This  ability  to  look  with  detachment  on  the  rich  field  of 
raw  human  emotion,  presented  by  the  present  case  of  the 
Negro  in  America,  is  exemplified  in  one  of  the  entries  called 
Jettisoned,  its  first  third  of  outstanding  power  in  character 
and  situation :  That  of  the  Negro  mother  whose  married 
daughter  is  "passing"  (passing  for  white),  and  from  a  sum- 
mer home  of  comfort  invites  her  mother  to  visit  her  and  her 
children,  as  if  she  were  their  old  Negro  mammy.  Here  is 
drama  of  power,  too  great  drama  for  the  tale,  and  the 
writer  wavers  away  from  it,  offering  a  solution  outside  the 
real  drama — but  the  story  serves  to  show  the  jagged  peaks 
possible  to  these  pioneers  who  have  accomplished  the  astound- 
ing feat  of  seeing  once  more  the  soul  of  the  commonplace. 

In  Spunk,  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  however,  there  is  exhib- 
ited a  power  artistically  in  advance  of  the  one  just  noted. 
Because  this  is  a  story  written  as  if  there  were  not  a  white 
or  red  or  brown  or  yellow  man  in  the  world,  but  only  one 
race  going  about  a  business  of  love  and  choice  and  jealousy 
and  fear  and  reception  of  the  furies.  This  story  expresses  not 
the  new  Negro  consciousness  of  the  emotional  autonomy  of 
the  race,  but  merely  human  emotion.  And  its  style  is  the 
product  of  the  universal  literary  endeavor — for  style  may 
be  nationalistic,  but  it  is  largely  non-racial.  The  compactness, 
the  elisions,  the  characterization,  the  power  with  which  the 
crest  of  this  story  is  approached  and  foreshadowed  and 
handled,  and  the  perfection  of  the  ending,  these  are  feats  of 
real  significance. 


literary  contest  conducted  by  Opportunity 
is  accomplishing  that  for  which  all  literary 
contests  long,  though  few  bring  off,  namely, 
the  introducing  of  new  writers  of  fine  prom- 
ise.  The  recent  short-story  contest  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  resulted  in  bringing  out  at 
least  two  new  short  story  writers.  Opportunity  has  brought 
out  several  new  writers  whose  promise  is  signal  and  whose 
present  achievement  is  certain. 

In  addition  to  this  general  advantage  to  American  litera- 
ture, there  is  still  another  point  to  be  stressed,  and  it  is  that 
these  writers  in  the  Opportunity  Contest  are  all  Negroes, 
writing  of  Negro  life.  We  have  known  that  the  Negro, 
both  in  the  southern  and  northern  United  States,  offers  a 
field  seldom  honestly  dealt  with  in  fiction.  Occasionally 
touched  by  a  master,  this  field  has  been  more  often  sentiment- 
alized, caricatured,  patronized  than  recorded.  And  if  its 
atmosphere  was  faithfully  interpreted,  yet  in  fiction  its 
people  have  not  often  come  alive.  They  have  been  treated 
as  types,  as  lay  figures  of  situations  authentically  tragic  or 
comic,  'but  in  which  they  usually  participated  no  more  than 
pegs.  There  have  been  distinguished  exceptions,  but  these 
have  not  abounded.  American  fiction  has  known  the  tradi- 
tional cow  boy,  miner,  Puritan,  Yankee,  Mammy,  plantation 
Negro  and  Negro  of  the  north.  One  after  another  these 
have  disappeared  from  fiction  as  types  and  have  re-appeared 
as  people.  The  last  of  this  group  to  know  this  transform- 
ation is  the  Negro  as  here  portrayed  by  Negro  writers. 
For  one  value  of  Opportunity's  contest  is  this:  It  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Negro  as  a  breathing  being  is  a  character  which 
has  come  into  American  fiction  to  stay. 

Of  course,  another  value  of  the  contest  is  that  it  has  in- 
troduced to  us  these  young  Negro  writers  themselves.  But 
they  are  secondary.  The  primary  value  may  not  be  to  them 
or  to  their  race.  It  may  very  well  be  to  American  letters, 
which  they  are  hereby  revealed  as  serving  and  as  about  to 
serve. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  as  sure  of  one's  own  judgment  in 
making  selection,  as  to  be  sure  of  the  general  worth  of  all 
those  selected.  The  first-prize  winning  story,  Fog,  by  John 
Matheus,  is  in  emotional  power,  in  characterization,  in  unity 
and  in  general  significance  of  very  high  importance.  I  hesi- 
tated long  between  Fog  and  Spunk  before  deciding  on  the 
former,  and  for  me  the  determinant  was  probably  one  of 
content — the  fact  that  Fog  so  strongly  dramatizes  the  whole 
interracial  situation.  It  is  this  situation  which  will  almost 
certainly  be  defined  by  the  future  as  having  chiefly  character- 
ized one  of  the  richest  veins  of  material  opened  in  this  past. 
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One  of  the  discoveries  of  the  contest  is  Eric  D.  Wal- 
rond,  the  author  of  The  Voodoo's  Revenge.  Without  doubt 
the  most  colorful  writing  in  any  of  the  stories  is  in  the  first 
section  of  this  story.  This  is  the  beginning: 

At  the  edge  of  Faulke's  River  a  fleet  of  cayukas  lay  at 
anchor.  It  was  a  murky  slice  of  water  front.  Half  Latin,  it 
was  a  rendezvous  for  those  French  Creoles  who  had  left  the 
service  of  the  Americans  to  go  into  business  for  themselves  as 
liquor  dealers,  fishermen,  coal  burners,  black  artists,  etc  On 
the  side  of  it  facing  the  muddy  rivulet  with  its  coral  islets  and 
turtle  shoals,  were  the  usual  cafes,  dance  halls  and  fish  markets. 
Behind  these  stretched  a  line  of  "Silver"  quarters — cabins  of 
the  black  Antillian  canal  diggers. 

This  enviable  accustomedness  to  detail  and  familiarity 
with  a  treasure  of  material  is  later  marred  by  lack  of  control, 
lack  of  line.  But  though  the  tale  flickers  and  has  for  the 
reader  small  confusions,  yet  if  nothing  more  came  out  of 
this  contest  than  to  have  this  author  set  himself  to  the 
mastery  of  form,  it  would  have  been  worth  while.  For  here 
on  the  large  canvas  moves  the  natural  stylist,  in  the  air  of 
literature  unconditioned. 

The  stories  succeed  in  general  where  all  the  moderns  suc- 
ceed, and  fail  where  the  moderns  fail.  For  example,  many  of 
the  stories  are  not  about  enough,  a  failing  sufficiently  usual. 
But  they  are  free  from  sentimentality  and  many  of  them  are 
free  of  verbiage.  And  though  the  stories  are  nearly  all 
stories  of  disillusionment,  most  of  them  are  "sound"  and 
sanely  conceived. 

I  used  the  word  pioneers,  and  that  is  exactly  what  these 
young  Americans  are.  Nearly  eight  hundred  of  them  enter- 
ing this  contest!  Thirty-four  short  stories  of  outstanding 
quality!  And  the  other  departments  of  the  contest  wit- 
nessing to  a  parallel  creative  stirring !  This  is  a  simultaneous 
emerging  of  a  company  before  largely  unknown  to  the  field 
of  creative  work — a  condition  without  correspondence  in  the 
history  of  literary  work  in  America. 


The  Weary  Blues 

By  LANGSTON  HUGHES 
Awarded  First  Prize 

Droning  a   drowsy  syncopated   rune, 
Rocking  back  and   forth  to  a  mellow  croon, 

I  heard  a  Negro  play 
Down  on   Lenox  Avenue  the  other  night 
By  the  pale  dull  pallor  of  an  old  gas  light 

He  did  a  lazy  sway  .  .  . 

He  did  a  lazy  sway  .  .  . 
To  the  tune  o'  those  Weary  Blues. 
With  his  ebony  hands  on  each  ivory  key 
He  made  that  poor  piano  moan  with  melody. 

O  Blues! 

Swaying  to  and   fro  on  his   rickety  stool 
He  played  that  sad   raggy  tune  like  a  musical   fooL 

Sweet  Blues! 
Coming  from  a  black  man's  soul. 

0  Blues! 

In  a  deep  song  voice  with  a  melancholy  tone 
I  heard  that  Negro  sing,  that  old  piano  moan — 

"Ain't  got  nobody  in  all  this  world, 

Ain't  got  nobody  but  ma  self. 

I's  gwine  to  quit  ma  frownin' 

And  put  ma  troubles  on  the  shelf." 
Thump,  thump,   thump,   went  his   foot  on   the   floor. 
He  played  a  few  chords  then  sang  some  more — 

"I  got  the  Weary  Blues 

And  I  can't  be  satisfied. 

Got  the  Weary  Blues 

And  can't  be  satisfied — 

1  ain't  happy  no  mo' 

And   I  wish   that   I  had  died." 
And   far  into  the  night  he  crooned  that  tune. 
The  stars  went  out  and  so  did  the  moon. 
The  singer  stopped  playing  and  went  to  bed 
While  the  Weary  Blues  echoed  through  his  head, 
He  slept  like  a  rock  or  a  man  that's  dead. 


Awards  in  the  Opportunity  Literary  Contest 


The  winning  manuscripts  selected  from  732  entries  in 
the  five  divisions  of  Opportunity's  Literary  Contest,  as 
announced  at  the  special  meeting  in  New  York,  May  I : 

SHORT  STORIES 

First  prize  of  Sioo  to  Fog  by  John  Matheus,  Institute, 
West  Virginia. 

Second  prize  of  $35  to  Spunk  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston, 

Jacksonville,   Florida. 
Third  prize  of  $15   to  The  Voodoo's  Revenge  by  Eric 

D.  Walrond,  New  York. 

POETRY 

First  prize  of  $40  to  The  Weary  Blues  by  Langston 
Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Second  prize  of  $15  to  To  One  Who  Said  Me  Nay  by 
Countee  Cullen,  New  York. 

Third  prize  of  $10  was  a  tie  between  the  first  and  second 
prize  winners  and  the  award  was  divided  between  the 
next  two  contestants — for  Solace  by  Clarissa  S'cott, 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  The  Wayside  Well  by  Joseph 
S.  Cotter,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


ESSAYS 

First  prize  of  $50  to  Social  Equality  and  the  Negro  by 

E.   Franklin  Frazier,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Second  prize  of  $30  to  Roland  Hayes  by  Sterling  Brown, 

Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
Third  prize  of  Sio  to  The  Negro  Poet  by  Laura  D. 

Wheatley,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

PLAYS 

First  prize  of  $60  to  Frances  by  G.  D.  Lipscomb. 
Second  prize  of  $35  to  Humbl-  Instrument  by  Warren 

A.  MacDonald,  Philadelphia. 
Third  prize  of  $15    to  The   Bog  Guide  by  Jean   Ray, 

Baltimore. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  SKETCHES 

First  prize  of  $30  to  My  Fellow  Traveler  by  G.  A. 
Steward,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Second  prize  of  $20  to  An  Experience  by  Florida  Ripley, 
Boston. 

Third  prize  to  Personal  Experience  by  J.  C.  Stubbs,  De- 
troit. 
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The  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse 


INSTEAD  of  a  costly  annual  report,  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement tried  an  interesting  experiment  this  spring  with  respect 
to  the  visiting  nurse  service  which  it  administers  throughout 
Greater  New  York.  It  held  a  stockholders  week  at  its  central 
building  in  Park  Avenue — an  innovation  so  popular  that  it  was 
expanded  to  a  fortnight. 

Pin  maps,  posters,  miniatures  of  district  offices  and  other  ex- 
hibits took  the  place  of  printed  pages  in  portraying  the  work 
of  the  staff  of  267  members  in  making  374,262  visits  the  past 
year,  caring  for  51,126  patients.  The  invitations  went  out  with 


the  familiar  banknote  border  of  a  stock  certificate,  with  the 
explanation,  "We  list  the  dividends  which  have  accrued  through 
your  1924  investment  (in  public  health).  The  returns  .  .  . 
are  intangible  to  you — yes,  but  to  those  who  were  helped  the 
returns  were  very  real." 

The  photograph  below  of  a  nurse's  day  was  typical  of  the 
exhibit;  that  above,  showed  how  far  nurses,  recruited  from 
various  hospitals,  who  have  received  additional  training  at 
Henry  Street,  have  carried  its  spirit  and  technique  throughout 
the  world. 


WITH 


SITING   NURSE 


A   maternity   case,   a  pneumonia  patient,   a  welfare  visit,   a  visit   to  a   convalescent  from    acute   illness,   prenatal  work,   the   well-baby 
station,  a  return  visit  to  the  pneumonia  patient,  and  the  final  report  at  the  nursing   center,   all  these  figure   in   the  day's   work   of  the 

visiting  nurse,  as  shovm  in  these  miniature  tableaux  recently  exhibited. 
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Can  Hospitals  Be  Humane? 


By  WINFRED  RHOADES 


"FTER  months  of  severe  strain  a  woman  went 
to  a  hospital  to  be  treated  by  a  specialist  in 
whom  she  had  been  led  to  feel  confidence 
as  a  man  of  rare  insight  and  exceptional  skill. 
Her  disorder  was  in  the  back.  If  not  cured, 
she  saw  lifelong  invalidism  ahead.  She  went 
in  the  spirit  not  only  of  trust,  but  of  eager  cooperation. 

But,  she  said  in  telling  me  about  it,  the  surgeons  apparently 
did  not  regard  her  cooperation  as  worth  the  accepting.  After 
being  put  to  bed  in  what  was  considered  the  proper  position 
to  bring  about  the  needed  adjustment,  she  was  left  without 
one  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  reaction,  physical  and 
mental,  that  she  must  now  expect.  Her  suffering  was  in- 
tense. Until  the  third  day  she  did  not  even  lay  eyes  upon 
the  specialist  to  whose  skill  she  had  entrusted  her  future. 

''If  only  the  doctor  had  come  in  and  said,  'I  know  this 
hurts,  but  don't  be  alarmed  ;  it's  doing  just  what  we  want — 
pulling  these  ligaments  and  joints  back  into  place,'  I'd  have 
stood  it  almost  joyfully,"  said  my  friend.  "Enduring  with  a 
purpose  and  understanding! — Contrast  that  with  the  blind 
distress  of  one  who  suffers,  wondering  if  it  is  all  a  mistake, 
knowing  he  is  helpless  even  if  it  is!" 

But  the  surgeon  stayed  away,  and  one  of  the  younger  doc- 
tors joked  about  his  being  wise  enough  not  to  come  around 
until  the  worst  was  over. 

"It  was  not  coddling  I  wanted,"  wrote  my  friend.  "I  am 
a  reasonable  individual ;  I  am  accustomed  to  bearing  pain 
with  some  patience.  Xor  am  I  that  bane  of  doctors — the 
patient  who  insists  upon  'running  his  own  case.'  I  am 
a  perfectly  docile  person  when  my  confidence  is  not  abused. 
But  the  one  ti'ho  does  the  suffering  has  a  right  to  understand, 
as  far  as  possible. 

"What's  more.  I'd  have  done  better  if  I  had  understood. 
Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  my  back  would  have  mended 
no  faster,  my  nerve  wear-and-tear  would  have  been  lessened 
and  my  convalescent  'after  hospital  treatment'  would  have 
been  shortened." 

That  surgeon,  however,  did  not  ask  for  intelligent  co- 
operation ;  he  asked  only  for  a  blind  faith  that  could  not  be 
accorded : 

"That  delicate,  fragile  thing,  confidence  between  patient 
and  doctor,  was  impaired.  I  had  lost  confidence  in  my  doctor 
—not  in  his  ability  with  refractory  spines,  but  in  him  as  a 
safe  repository  for  all  I  was  entrusting  to  him. 

"To  doctors  themselves  this  right  relation  matters  very 
little  (or  they  surely  would  try  harder  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve it)  ;  but  to  the  success  of  their  healing  it  matters  a 
great  deal." 

IF  a  person  with  a  more  than  usually  clear  and  reasonable 
and  wholesome  mind,  such  as  my  friend,  is  thus  affected 
by  the  nonchalant  professionalism  of  the  people  to  whom 
she  had  turned  for  help,  and  their  utter  indifference  to  her 
mental  state,  what,  then,  is  likely  to  be  the  psychic  reaction  of 
the  typical  case  that  goes  into  a  ward  in  a  public  hospital? 


He  has  had  to  give  up  his  work  and  pay;  the  mystery  of 
disease  is  prej-ing  upon  his  mind;  he  fears  that  his  disorder 
will  result  in  lifelong  handicap  and  suffering.  He  is  sick  at 
heart  as  well  as  in  body.  His  alarmed  and  uninformed  mind 
shys  at  the  thought  of  a  hospital,  but  he  is  told  that  there 
he  will  find  wise  men,  some  of  the  best  of  their  kind,  with 
resources  at  their  command  which  will  enable  them  to  get 
at  the  root  of  his  trouble  if  any  one  can.  He  puts  his  hope 
in  the  hospital.  It  is  his  last  resort. 

As  soon  as  he  is  admitted  and  put  to  bed,  one  or  two  or 
three  very  young  men  come  in,  and,  without  giving  any 
hint  as  to  what  it  is  all  about,  mayhap  without  even  a  word 
to  the  patient  unless  to  give  a  necessary  order,  they  pull 
down  the  bed  clothes  and  bend  his  joints;  they  rap  his 
elbows  and  knees  with  a  little  hammer  of  hard  rubber; 
they  thump  his  chest;  they  peer  into  his  eyes;  they  take  a 
sample  or  his  blood.  Another  young  man  asks  him  some 
questions  and  makes  records  of  his  answers.  In  course  of 
time  a  meal  is  brought  on  a  tray,  a  nurse  rubs  his  back 
with  alcohol  and  adjusts  the  covers,  the  lights  arc  put  out, 
and  the  long  night  begins  without  his  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  anyone  who  seemed  old  enough  or  experienced 
enough  to  act  upon  his  baffling  problem  with  authority.  It 
he  ventures  to  ask  a  nurse  for  a  little  information,  she,  act- 
ing under  rule,  puts  him  off  with  an  evasive  answer. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  visiting  physician  makes  his 
round,  the  sick  one  sees  at  last  a  man  of  maturity  and  author- 
in-.  He  expects  to  tell  something  about  himself  to  ears  that 
will  understand ;  he  hopes  to  receive  a  little  more  knowl- 
edge and  a  little  more  light.  But  the  visiting  physician 
perhaps  asks  not  a  question  of  the  patient.  He  may  pos- 
sibly poke  his  fingers  about  the  man's  ribs,  or  use  the  stetho- 
scope in  the  region  of  his  heart,  or  glance  at  his  teeth,  or 
inspect  the  place  that  hurts,  but  whatever  talk  he  has  is 
with  his  staff  and  in  muffled  tones.  Then  he  turns  away, 
and  passes  on  to  the  next  bed.  The  long-waited  hour  has 
come  and  passed,  and  the  sufferer  knows  no  more  about  his 
condition,  or  about  the  probabilities  or  possibilities  in  his 
case,  than  he  did  before.  Everything  is  still  to  him  a  dark 
and  terrible  mystery. 

Then  days  go  by.  The  visiting  physician  makes  his 
momentary  daily  stop,  but  gives  no  information,  makes  no 
explanations,  to  the  one  who  lies  there  bewildered.  Some- 
times he  does  not  even  show  any  recognition  of  him  from 
day  to  day;  he  consults  the  record  chart,  he  talks  with  his 
staff,  but  apparently  does  not  take  into  consideration  that 
the  object  about  which  he  is  talking  is  a  fellow  man.  sen- 
sitive, suffering,  puzzled,  heavy-hearted,  longing  for  in- 
formation but  afraid  he  will  break  some  hospital  rule  if  he 
asks. 

Perhaps  then  the  time  comes  for  one  of  the  periodical 
hospital  shifts,  and  the  familiar  visiting  physician  gives 
place  to  a  stranger  who,  so  far  as  the  patient  is  aware,  knows 
nothing  about  his  history  or  condition.  It  seems  to  the 
sufferer  that  the  connection  is  broken,  except  for  the  inex- 
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CAN  HOSPITALS  BE  HUMANE? 


perienced  youth  who  gives  some  information  to  the  new- 
•comer.  The  hospital  system  has  not  been  explained  to  him. 

More  days  go  by,  and  no  medicine  is  administered,  no 
treatment  given.  It  seems  to  the  patient  that  nothing  is 
being  done  to  cure  his  ailment.  He  has  never  learned  that 
the  best  doctors  no  longer  trust  in  the  power  of  chemical 
solutions  and  compounds  to  cure  the  thousand  natural  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  is  under  continual  observation, 
tests  of  blood  and  urine  are  made,  x-ray  pictures  are  taken 
and  electrocardiographic  records  are  charted,  but  all  with- 
out explanation.  He  might  just  as  well  be  under  treatment 
by  a  primitive  medicine  man  so  far  as  his  understanding  is 
concerned.  No  effort  is  made  to  help  him  out  from  the 
realm  of  mystery  and  dread,  and  to  call  forth  his  rational 
participation  in  a  plan  of  improvement. 

He  is  but  seldom  a  reading  man,  and  cannot  make  the 
time  pass  happily  and  constructively  with  books.  Except 
in  an  occasional  hospital,  no  other  occupation  is  offered 
him.  Whether  his  thoughts,  in  this  idleness  and  with  his 
only  notions  as  to  his  condition  derived  from  ignorant  mis- 
apprehensions, pernicious  imaginings,  and  old  wives'  tales — 
whether  his  thoughts  are  likely  to  be  wholesome  and  con- 
ducive to  health,  the  reader  of  imagination  can  guess.  After 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  sometimes  a  little  longer,  the  doc- 
tors, having  tried  in  vain  the  various  resources  of  the  hos- 
pital, tell  him  to  dress  and  go  home,  and  he  goes  back  to 
his  tenement  or  his  little  house  no  better  than  when  he  left 
it,  no  wiser  about  his  condition,  feeling  that  nothing  has  been 
•done  for  him,  filled  with  resentments  and  distrusting  all 
hospitals  and  all  medical  men. 

In  the  beloved  thought  of  the  world  the  word  doctor  has 
been  wont  to  call  up  a  picture  far  different.  Mention 
that  word,  and  there  arises  in  the  mind  the  image  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  the  woes  of  distressed  humanity  into  his 
heart,  and  spends  himself  with  great-souled  munificence,  and 
fills  an  important  place  among  the  world's  voluntary  burden- 
hearers.  It  is  to  the  devotion  and  wisdom  of  our  compas- 
sionate and  self-sacrificing  physicians  that  not  a  few  of  us 
owe  some  of  our  chiefest  help  in  life's  hardest  days.  Their 
hearts  warmly  responsive  to  human  need,  their  hidden  chari- 
ties generous  beyond  the  guess  of  the  common  man,  they 
have  made  us  their  debtors  forever. 

Stories  could  be  told,  were  they  not  too  intimate  for 
publication.  City  and  country,  the  words  of  honor  and 
gratitude  would  be  similar.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  country 
doctor  with  whom  I  was  talking  afforded  me  an  illustration. 
He  told  of  being  called  to  attend  a  boy  with  a  fractured 
arm.  He  carried  the  boy  to  a  hospital  in  a  small  city  five 
miles  away,  and  had  the  arm  x-rayed.  The  picture  showed 
a  very  bad  condition.  "I  don't  want  to  touch  it,"  said  the 
best  known  practitioner  of  the  city,  who  had  been  called  in 
to  give  his  help;  "We'd  better  telephone  for  M — ."  And 
so  a  surgeon  was  asked  to  come  from  a  famous  city  fifty 
miles  distant.  When  the  bones  had  been  put  in  place,  the 
x-ray  was  used  again,  before  the  bandaging.  After  the 
plaster  cast  has  been  put  on  the  x-ray  was  used  a  third 
time,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right. 

"What  do  you  want  these  people  to  pay  you  ?"  the  country 
doctor  then  asked  the  surgeon. 

"Nothing,  if  they're  not  able  to  pay,"  answered  the  sur- 
geon. "If  they  are  able  to  pay  anything,  I'll  leave  the 
amount  to  you." 

This  case  is  significant  just  because  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable or  picturesque  about  it.  A  seven-year-old  broke 


his  arm;  three  doctors  gave  their  Sunday  time,  and  one  of 
them  made  a  tedious  journey,  without  any  question  of  pay, 
to  give  the  unknown  and  obscure  child  a  fair  chance  in  life. 
The  story  is  typical  of  what  would  make  a  large  literature. 
Long  journeys  are  made,  night  work  is  added  to  day  work, 
over  and  over  again  no  pay  is  asked  for,  and  it  is  because 
the  doctors  use  their  learning  and  skill  as  a  trust,  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  humanity.  The  broken  and  despairing 
who  have  gone  to  them  without  health  and  without  money, 
and  almost  without  hope,  have  been  sent  back  into  the  world 
with  new  strength  and  courage  to  enter  bravely  once  again 
into  life's  struggle.  Again  and  again  souls  that  were  trying 
to  grope  their  pitiful  way  in  the  dark  have  been  led  by 
the  help  of  their  doctors  to  light  they  had  not  known  before. 
This  spirit  of  comparison,  insight  and  comprehension  is 
the  spirit  for  which  the  public  hospital  historically  stands. 
It  was  the  Christian  idea  that  founded  these  houses  of 
mercy,  and  it  was  increasing  Christian  compassion,  and 
vision  of  need,  that  carried  them  round  the  globe  and  opened 
them  to  the  poor  of  all  lands.  This  being  so,  the  public 
should  be  able  to  feel  perfect  assurance  that  the  sick  lying 
in  hospital  beds  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  merely  "cases," 
but  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  as  human  beings  who  are 
at  their  wits'  end  under  the  grip  of  pain  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  not-understood  terrible  mystery.  For  the  sick 
stretch  out  wistful  hands  for  the  spirit  of  love  even  more 
than  for  the  science  that  is  doing  the  works  of  love. 


THE  advanced  science  of  our  day  has  much  to  say  about 
the  influence  of  mind  upon  body.  The  hospital  is  a 
place  where  there  is  grave  need  for  definite  attention  to  some 
of  those  psychological  principles,  if  those  principles  are  really 
of  any  worth.  When  no  drugs  are  administered,  and 
nothing  else  is  done  that  the  patient  can  identify  as  treat- 
ment, he  needs  an  explanation  of  the  why  and  wherefore. 
If  salt  is  taken  out  of  his  diet,  he  needs  to  understand  the 
reason,  so  that  he  will  not  borrow  from  his  neighbor's  tray 
as  soon  as  the  nurse's  back  is  turned.  If  rest  and  a  right 
attitude  of  mind  is  the  only  prescription  needed,  then  the 
doctors,  or  some  one  with  authority  to  speak  for  them, 
should  endeavor  to  make  him  understand  and  believe  in 
the  therapeutic  value  of  rest,  and  help  him  into  a  right 
mental  attitude.  If  nature  does  not  need  to  be  aided  by  drugs, 
it  always  does  need  to  be  aided  by  the  patient's  intelligent 
use  of  what  mind  he  has.  It  is  neither  right  nor  efficient 
to  leave  him  without  anything  that  he  can  interpret  as  a 
direct  effort  to  make  him  well.  Some  understanding  of  what 
is  being  attempted  is  one  of  his  primary  needs.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  himself  can  do  to  help  is  another.  The 
dispelling  of  his  crude  fears  is  another.  Unless  light  is  let 
into  his  thinking,  panic  terrors  and  wrong  beliefs  are  likely 
to  become  fixed  in  his  subconscious  mind  with  dire  results. 
Correct  information,  wise  instruction,  firm  but  gentle  en- 
couragement, tactful  and  inspiriting  persuasion  to  rise  up 
and  master  his  sickness  and  handicap — these  things  he  needs. 
"To  persuade  patients  and  make  them  leap  over  obstacles 
by  the  power  of  encouragement  alone,"  said  Professor 
Dubois,  whose  successes  at  Berne  became  notable  a  few 
years  ago,  "is  necessary  in  the  majority  of  diseases." 

If  the  head  physicians  and  their  staffs  are  too  busy  for 
these  things,  then  a  new  employe — a  go-between — would 
add  definitely  to  the  hospital's  efficiency.  Such  a  worker 
could  go  to  each  patient  (Continued  on  page  314) 
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THE  well-defined  preliminary  symptoms  of  trouble 
in  the  coal  industry-  are  popping  up  all  over  the  lot. 
West  Virginia,  as  usual,  because  of  its  predominant- 
ly non-union  coal  production,  is  the  point  of  highest 
febrile  temperature. 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  supported  by  the  administration  at  Washington, 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  three-year  agreement  with  the 
coal  operators — known  as  the  Jacksonville  agreement  be- 
cause Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  the  scene  of  the  negotiation 
— which  reaffirmed  their  high  post-war  wage  scale.  The 
miners  hailed  the  agreement  as  a  death  blow  to  the  open 
shop  drive  that  had  spread  over  the  country  under  the  patri- 
otic banner  of  the  American  Plan.  They  rejoiced  at  the 
fact  that  "this  long  term  contract  carries  with  it  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  that  the  miners  have  ever  received  for  their 
labor,  thus  assuring  the  members  of  the  union  in  the  bitu- 
minous fields,  the  present  scale  for  a  period  of  three  years 
without  the  possibility  of  interruption."  Similar  approval 
was  proclaimed  from  Washington,  not  only  because  the 
three  year  contract  was  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
but  also  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  high  wage  scale 
would  tend  to  eliminate  the  less  efficient,  high-cost  mines 
and  so  tend  to  cure  "over  production,  the  disease  of  the  coal 
industry." 

In  practice,  however,  the  high  cost  mines  have  turned  out 
to  be  not  so  much  the  inefficiently  managed  mines,  as  those 
that  are  committed  to  "the  highest  rate  of  wages  the  miners 
have  ever  received."  The  union  mines  of  West  Virginia, 
unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  non-union  mines,  where 
wages  are  subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the  owner,  began 
to  shut  down  right  and  left.  For  years  the  United  Mine 
Workers  had  been  attempting  to  organize  the  non-union 
fields  of  West  Virginia;  now  they  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  mines  which  they  already  held.  A  conspicuous 
example  is  the  Coal  River  Collieries,  owned  by  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  which,  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  operate  under  the  Jacksonville  wage 
scale  without  loss,  refused  to  sign  up  with  the  union.  The 
back-sliding  became  so  general  that  the  union  called  a  strike 
in  April  in  an  effort  to  hold  its  ground.  Certain  operators 
countered  by  applying  for  injunctions  to  prevent  picketing 
and  the  attempt  of  the  union  to  unionize  miners  under  in- 
dividual contract.  When  on  May  8  Federal  Judge  Baker 
rendered  a  decision  granting  the  union  the  right  of  "peace- 
ful persuasion,"  the  union's  attorney  hailed  the  decision  as 
"the  greatest  victory  ever  won  by  union  miners  in  labor." 
But  on  the  following  day  another  judge  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  not  only  forbidding  picketing  but  also  restraining 
members  of  the  union  from  "loitering"  near  certain  mines 
which  had  reopened  with  non-union  labor.  Meanwhile  ship- 


ments of  coal  from  non-union  mines  continued  to  out-distance 
shipment  from  union  mines.  Directly  across  the  border  of 
northern  West  Virginia  where  the  strike  is  being  waged,  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  largest 
companies  has  shut  down  fifteen  of  its  union  mines,  "for 
the  reason  that  coal  cannot  be  produced  at  the  present  high 
union  wages  and  sold  in  competition  with  southern  non- 
union coal,  except  at  a  heavy  loss." 


THE  symptoms  of  trouble  are  not  confined  to  northern 
West  Virginia  or  to  the  neighboring  Pittsburgh  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  Nanty  Glo  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  strongly  unionized 
territories,  the  union  miners  and  their  wives  have  thrown 
up  barricades  in  an  effort  to  check  the  importation  of  non- 
union workers  into  mines  that  have  broken  away  from  the 
Jacksonville  agreement  and  are  attempting  to  operate  non- 
union and  below  the  union  wage-scale.  In  Indiana  a  num- 
ber of  mining  companies,  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  terms  of 
the  Jacksonville  agreement,  have  succeeded  in  inducing  their 
employes  to  enter  into  "cooperative"  arrangements  under 
which  wages  are  based  not  on  the  Jacksonville  agreement 
but  on  return  from  sales.  President  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  has  served  notice  on  these  union  members 
that  if  they  persist  in  violating  the  Jacksonville  contract 
their  charters  will  be  revoked.  In  the  meantime  a  federal 
judge  has  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  union  from 
interfering  with  these  "cooperative"  mining  projects.  The 
miners  of  Illinois,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  whom  belong 
to  the  union,  have,  as  a  result  of  their  determined  stand  for 
the  Jacksonville  scale,  gone  through  one  of  the  worst  years 
in  their  history,  having  averaged  barely  three  days'  work  a 
week,  thousands  of  them  having  gone  through  the  year  with 
practically  no  work  at  all.  Many  of  the  largest  Illinois 
mines  are  shut  down.  Coal  from  the  non-union  fields  to 
the  south  is  being  hauled  into  and  through  their  territory. 


THE  United  Mine  Workers,  in  their  stand  for  the 
Jacksonville  agreement,  logically  contend  that  if  they 
should  release  the  operators  from  their  contract  and  volun- 
tarily lower  the  wage  scale,  the  non-union  operators  would 
maintain  their  present  advantage  by  further  reducing  the 
wages  of  their  non-union  employes.  The  net  result,  they 
say,  would  simply  be  to  make  the  subnormal  standard  of 
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living  common  in  the  non-union  territory  general  throughout 
the  coal  fields.  This,  they  argue,  would  undermine  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  wage  workers  throughout  the 
country.  Since  they  are  not  in  executive  control  of  the 
industry,  they  protest  that  they  are  not  to  blame  for  its 
grave  business  predicament. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, in  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  hold  the  miners' 
union  responsible  for  the  "present  chaotic  condition  of  the 
coal  industry."  They  are  apprehensive  that  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, unrest  will  spread  and  agitation  for  governmental 
intervention  will  be  renewed.  President  Crowell  of  the  as- 
sociation quotes  "no  less  an  authority  than  Senator  King" 
as  saying  that  "governmental  control  of  coal  is  coming." 
This,  he  protests,  would  be  "socialistic,  un-American  and  not 
in  the  public  interest."  But  while  so  protesting,  he  sees  no 
remedy  for  the  chaotic  condition  except  the  hope  "that  out 
of  the  present  chaos  will  come  an  industry  that  the  public, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  will  be  pleased  with." 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  miners  nor  the  operators  have 
shown  any  capacity  to  deal  effectively  with  a  situation  that 
is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  community.  The  chaos 
in  the  industry  is  keeping  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  an  endemic 
disease  comparable  in  magnitude  to  tuberculosis  itself.  To 
allow  it  to  continue  without  any  sustained  public  effort  to 
deal  with  it  is  no  more  or  less  intelligent  than  to  allow 
cases  of  smallpox  or  typhoid  or  diphtheria  to  go  unregarded. 
The  danger  signals  that  dot  the  coal  fields  call  for  some- 
thing more  than  "confidence"  and  "optimism"  both  from 
the  public  and  from  its  agents  in  public  office. 


THE  urge  to  educational  "progress"  continues  unabated 
through  the  land :  from  the  backwoods  of  Georgia,  from 
the  high  hills  of  Mexico,  from  the  shady  groves  of  the  uni- 
versity campus,  from  the  roaring  caverns  of  giant  power 
industry,  from  the  modest  retreats  of  culture  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  the  stormy  areas  of  unrest  all  round  the 
world — from  every  land  and  corner  come  programs  of  "on- 
ward and  upward." 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  programs  expect  to  achieve 
"progress"  by  restriction  and  retreat.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  reports  that  in  the  last  six  months  more  re- 
strictive educational  laws  have  been  passed  than  in  any 
other  similar  time  in  our  history.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Dela- 
ware, West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  have  enacted  laws  re- 
quiring daily  readings  from  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
"without  comment"  and  providing  that  any  teacher  who 
fails  to  conform  to  this  act  shall  be  discharged.  Other  states 
contemplating  similar  legislation  are  Virginia,  Texas,  New 
Jersey  and  Washington.  In  South  Dakota,  last  March,  a 
judge  held  that  a  school  board  has  the  authority  to  expel 
any  pupil  who  refuses  to  listen  to  this  Bible  reading.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  some  of  our  sovereign  states  are  going 
to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  by  violence  if  they  can't 
get  it  any  other  way. 

But  Tennessee  has  gone  still  further.  Tennessee  has  de- 
clared in  regular  and  legal  fashion  that  Nature  must  work 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  or  not 


at  all.  A  school  teacher  who  said  that  he  saw  Nature  work- 
ing naturally  is,  at  this  writing,  under  trial  in  that  state, 
with  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  is  en  rapport  with  what 
goes  on  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  retained  as  special  prosecuting 
attorney.  The  case  has  been  brought  under  the  new  anti- 
evolution  law.  The  learned  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
little  country  town  will  settle  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  universe  in  a  decision  that  will,  undoubtedly,  go 
down  into  history,  via  the  back  stairways  of  time. 

Why  not?  Did  not  Uncle  Jasper  prove  that  "the  sun 
do  move"  by  showing  that,  otherwise,  Joshua  could  not 
have  made  it  stand  still?  The  fact  is  that  humanity  has 
never  made  enough  use  of  its  great  principles  of  legislative 
control,  "judicial  review"  and  "due  process  of  law"  in  oleal- 
ing  with  nature.  Kipling's  immortal  town  that  voted  that 
the  earth  was  flat  showed  the  proper  spirit  in  dealing  with 
natural  facts.  And  the  little  town  in  Montana  that  decided 
by  popular  election,  back  in  1908,  that  Dr.  Cook  had  dis- 
covered the  North  Pole  showed  us  how  to  deal  with  his- 
torical questions.  Our  legislators  and  justices  of  the  peace 
are  showing  us,  these  days,  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little 
courage  to  make  the  world  over  nearer  to  our  hearts'  de- 
sires. 


WHILE  so  many  lines  of  social  work  continue  to 
flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  the  danger  arises 
that  in  a  conference,  where  they  all  are  brought  together, 
it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
The  program  of  the  California  Conference,  in  session  as 
this  issue  of  The  Survey  comes  from  the  press,  shows  re- 
freshing boldness  in  breaking  away  from  technical  considera- 
tions to  devote  a  general  meeting  to  a  forum  for  the  con- 
sideration of  two  highly  controversial  issues — birth  control, 
and  the  criminal  syndicalism  law  in  California.  Each  sub- 
ject will  be  presented  by  an  advocate  and  an  opponent,  fol- 
lowed by  thirty  minutes  of  discussion  from  the  floor  on  a 
three-minute  rule,  and  the  consideration  of  resolutions  that 
the  Conference  endorse  the  Cummins-Vaile  Bill,  now  be- 
fore Congress,  authorizing  the  dissemination  of  contraceptive 
information  through  the  mails  with  proper  safeguards;  the 
establishment  of  birth  control  clinics  for  cases  selected  on  a 
medical  basis  and  under  proper  professional  control ;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  anti-syndicalism  law. 

The  National  Conference  also  will  consider  some  of  the 
social  problems  which  underlie  social  work  in  the  debate 
on  the  Child  Labor  Amendment,  but  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  an  apparently  widespread  interest  in  the  birth 
control  question,  which  is  of  such  acute  concern  in  certain 
aspects  of  social  work  (see  the  articles  by  Miriam  Van 
Waters  and  Benjamin  Glassberg  in  The  Survey  for  May  15) 
is  to  be  met  only  by  an  unofficial  meeting,  privately  arranged 
and  sandwiched  in  between  regular  sessions,  at  which  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sanger  will  discuss  the  subject  with  members  of 
the  Conference  interested  in  it. 

Outside  the  main  tent  of  the  Denver  conference,  also, 
is  the  interesting  experiment  in  the  technique  of  group 
discussion  which  the  American  Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work  will  conduct  in  its  "kindred 
group"  meetings.  There  has  been  a  growing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  its  members  (Continued  on  page  312) 
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O  A  N  N  A       A      "V   /  "V   /         •  T^v  lowing  her  graduation  from 

COLCORD  A  Master  Manner  Deserts  *.  umven.*  of 

Tide  Water 


was   born   in 

the  cabin   of 

a  sailing  ship 

in  the  South 

Seas.  From  eight  to  eighteen  she  spent 
half  of  her  years  at  sea,  sailing  with  her 
father  to  the  "River"  (Buenos  Aires  on 
the  La  Plata),  in  the  China  trade,  and 
on  one  two  years'  voyage  that  touched 
at  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  back  to 
Mexico,  ashore  in  Southern  California, 
and  thence  by  rail  back  home  to  Sears- 
port,  Maine.  At  eighteen  she  took  her 
final  examinations  of  the  Searsport 
High  School  aboard  ship  in  Hong  Kong 
harbor,  with  her  mother  as  proctor.  Out 
of  those  memories  of  her  childhood,  ver- 
ified and  amplified  by  recollections  of 
other  sailormen  who  have  heard  and 
sung  shanties,  she  has  gathered  the  book 
of  folksongs  of  the  sea,  Roll  and  Go. 
The  shanties  were  of  the  very  stuff 
of  the  old  sailing  ships — the  human 
rhythms  which  were  part  and  parcel  of 
hoisting  topsails  or  getting  the  anchor. 
of  the  ships  they  too  have  passed.  The  last  instance  known 
to  Miss  Colcord  of  a  full  crew  shantying  at  its  work  was 
eight  years  ago.  Like  the  beautiful  homely  furniture  of 
early  New  England  these  home-made  songs,  colorful  but 
often  rough  and  ribald,  had  to  wait  for  formal  appreciation 
by  an  audience  which  knows 
only  by  hearsay  the  circum- 
stances of  their  creation  and 
use.  It  is  the  rare  good  for- 
tune of  this  audience  that 
one  little  girl  heard  and 
loved  them,  and  carried  that 
love  through  the  arduous 
work  of  compilation  and 
verification  which  lies  back 
of  the  publication  of  the 
words  and  tunes  in  the  book. 
Probably  no  less  surpris- 
ing than  the  nautical  chapter 
in  Miss  Colcord's  experience 
to  many  who  have  known 
her  only  as  a  cornerstone  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  is  the 
story  of  the  three  years  fol- 


Joarvna  Colcord 


With  the  passing 


which  she  spent  as  a  chemist 
in    the    agricultural    experi- 
ment station  of   that   state. 
Chemistry,  however,  seemed 
out  of  touch  with  the  more  human  side 
of  life,  and  largely  because  of  the  advice 
of  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  under  whom  she 
had  studied  at  the  university,  she  set 
sail    on    another    uncharted    sea    and 
came  to  New  York  to  the  School  of 
Social  Work.     The  whole  of  her  pro- 
fessional subsequent  social  work  exper- 
ience, beginning  in  1911,  has  been  spent 
in  increasingly  responsible  service  with 
the  C.  O.  S.  ' 

Both  the  seamen  and  the  landsmen 
in  Miss  Colcord's  New  York  circle  of 
friends  will  regret  her  approaching  de- 
sertion of  tidewater,  to  become  general 
secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
of  Minneapolis.  But  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  even  that  landlocked  posi- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  great  American 
plain  cannot  subdue  an  instinct  for  the 
sea  so  deeply  inbred.  As  Lincoln  Colcord,  her  brother, 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  Roll  and  Go: 


To  have  been  born  at  sea,  in  the  cabin  of  a  sailing  ship  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  daughter  of  a  ship  master;  to  be 
descended  from  five  generations  of  deep-water  seamen  of  the 


New    England   coast,    masters 


Fran  a  palming  by  an  unknown  flilmai   art** 

The  Bark  Harvard  on  which  Joanna  Colcord  spent  a  part 
of  her  youth 
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and  builders  of  square-rigged 
vessels ;  to  have  spent  the  most 
of  her  girlhood  at  sea,  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen,  on  board 
her  father's  vessel,  sailing  on 
China  voyages;  to  have 
learned  from  him,  in  loyalty 
and  devotion,  in  a  setting  of 
ocean  days,  the  subtle  and  in- 
tricate lore  of  the  sea;  to  have 
lived  constantly  during  those 
years  in  an  atmosphere  of  sea- 
faring, knowing  none  but  sea- 
men, seeing  nothing  but  ships 
and  ports  and  oceans,  con- 
cerned only  with  the  fortunes 
of  voyages,  hearing  no  speech 
but  the  nautical  vernacular; 
to  have  felt  at  home  on  a 
ship's  deck  rather  than  on 
dry  land;  to  have  gained  a 
working  knowledge  of  the 
handling  of  a  ship,  and  ac- 
quired an  instinctive  judgment 
of  her  condition :  and  without 


HOW  CAN  YOU  KNOW 
M  TRUTH? 

The  League  ofG^ations 
Non-Partisan  Association,  Inc. 

Through  its  correspondent  at  Geneva  and 
broad  publicity  channels  is  reporting  and 
publishing  authentic,  unbiased  informa- 
tion on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
World  Court.  This  is  the  one  means  of 
obtaining  the  vital  facts  in  the  assembled 
form. 

Do  You  Knoiu  Do  You  Realize 


That : 


That: 


The  League  of  Na- 
tions is  comprised  of 
55  States  associated 
to  promote  common 
welfare,  maintain  in- 
ternational law  and 
justice;  to  prevent 
war? 

That  the  annual  cost 
of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions averages  the  cost 
of  two  hours  of  war 
to  the  United  States 
in  1918? 


The  League  of  Na- 
tions has  averted  or 
stopped  six  wars?  Has 
returned  to  their 
homes  427,386  pris- 
oners of  war  belong- 
ing to  26  nationali- 
ties? 

Is  fighting  epidemic 
diseases?  Is  stand- 
ardizing serums  and 
anti-toxins? 


Has     established 
World   Court? 


the 


No  matter  what  your  nationality,  creed 
or  politics  it  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to 
learn  what  the  great  minds  of  the  world 
are  doing  to  outlaw  war  and  to  increase 
international  justice  and  welfare.  Write 
to-day  for  the  important  folder,  The 
League  of  Nations  At  Five  Years  of  Age 
written  by  Charles  H.  Levermore,  winner 
of  the  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Bok  Peace 
Prize.  It  will  be  forwarded  without 
charge. 

The  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan  Association,  Inc. 

6  East  39th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


thought  or  affectation,  but  only  in  confidence,  to  have  loved 
storms  and  dangers  for  the  worth  they  disclosed  in  ships  and 
men;  to  have  been  the  cat's-paw  of  such  a  destiny,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  closing  phase  of  the  sailing-ship  era,  was  to  become  a  sea- 
man whether  or  no.  It  does  not  constitute  a  claim,  it  states  a 
fact.  No  human  being  could  pass  through  such  an  experience 
and  ever  lose  the  feeling  of  the  sea. 

Perhaps  next  year  we  can  chronicle  a  shanty  club  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

ROLL  AND  GO,  Songs  of  American  Sailormen.  Compiled  by  Joanna 
C.  Colcord.  Tht  Bobbs  Merrill  Company.  118  pf.  Prict  $5.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

Fairyland  in  Jails 


TIME:  evening. 
1 


Place :  a  state  reformatory. 

Dramatis  personae:  two  young  fellows  busily  occupied 
with  a  pile  of  books,  and  a  person  hovering  in  the  rear  who  is 
wondering  what  causes  the  absorbed  attention  which  one  of 
the  boys  is  giving  to  the  other.  These  are  desperate  charac- 
ters no  doubt.  All  the  uplifters  of  two  cities  were  not  able 
to  keep  these  lads  from  this  place  of  last  resort.  They  may 
have  stolen  autos,  or  forged,  or  dynamited  a  bank.  What 
may  they  not  be  planning  now!  One  feels  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility, so  finally  the  question  bursts  out — "What  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about?"  "Oh,  I'm  just  telling  him  a 
story  that  I  read  the  other  day."  "Do  tell  me  the  name  of 
it,  since  you  both  seem  to  enjoy  it  so  much!"  "It's  called 
Pollyanna  Grown  Up." 

Now  it  is  breakfast  time.  The  tall  young  man  who  ap- 
pears to  be  in  charge  of  the  bill  of  fare  is  a  familiar  presence 
for  this  is  not  the  first  time  one  has  seen  him  in  this  room. 
"Are  you  the  one  to  get  my  breakfast  this  morning?  What 
can  I  have?"  After  he  has  brought  a  comfortable  meal,  I 
say  "And  what  are  you  reading  now?"  "Chicot  the  Jester" 
he  replies  promptly.  "Oh,  Dumas!"  I  exclaim,  "Great  writ- 
er, isn't  he  ?  No  padding ;  the  story  begins  with  the  first  line. 
I  hope  you  had  a  complete  copy?  It  is  hard  to  keep  a  per- 
fect set  of  Dumas  on  the  shelves."  "Yes",  he  agrees,  "It 
certainly  is  fierce  to  find  six  pages  missing  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  story!"  "Well" — apologetically — "I  must  try  to  se- 
cure a  new  set." 

Next,  the  state  prison  library.  I  look  around  and  remark 
to  the  man  who  has  been  my  right-hand  helper  for  several 
years,  "Your  library  looks  very  well.  The  neatest  and 
smartest  looking  in  the  state.  What  are  you  reading  now?" 
He  points  to  a  long  row  of  books — The  Library  of  Uni- 
versal History.  "You  are  reading  it  all  straight  through, 
I  suppose?"  "Yes,  I'm  tired  of  fiction."  "What  would 
you  like  to  read  if  I  could  get  it  for  you?"  "The  Page  Let- 
ters," he  states  at  once.  "Too  bad  they  are  still  so  expen- 
sive. But  perhaps  I  can  pick  them  up  at  some  sale." 

What  have  we  here?  Just  a  lot  of  pamphlets  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  an  official  in  a  women's  reformatory. 
A  deft,  intelligent-looking  young  woman  is  helping  and  we 
are  mutually  pleased  with  results.  Two  books  turn  up  in 
a  box  of  mending  material  and  I  decide  to  have  them  re- 
paired "while  we  are  at  it."  Let's  see  what  they  are,  for 
they  appear  to  have  suited  the  taste  of  a  good  many  readers. 
The  Rosary  by  Florence  L.  Barclay,  and  The  Lamp-lighter, 
that  ancient  favorite  of  sweet,  sheltered  women,  who  would 
be  shocked  to  find  "sisters  under  the  skin"  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  "And  what  are  you  reading  now?"  I  inquire  of  my 
helper.  "El  Dorado,"  she  replies.  "One  of  my  favorites," 


I  comment. 
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What's  the  matter  with  the  men 
who  almost  succeed? 


SO   MASY   GIVE   ALL  THEY   HAVE   TO  THEIR   JOBS,    AXD   TET   KEVER   GET   AHEAD.   HAVEN'T   YOU   OFTEJI   WONDERED  WHY  ? 


AN     EMINENT    AUTHORITY    RECENTLY    WROTE: 

1  karf  drcrx-n  up  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
ike  men  I  hose  known  who  had  a  good  chance  to 
Track  the  top  and  hold  the  tap  in  public  service, 
in  money-making  or  in  the  arts — and  hose  sunk 
or  are  all  through.  1  hace  checked  of  the  list 
trail  the  tanons  causes  which  I  believe  make 
men  crack,  and  I  hose  the  result  I  expected, 
y-seren  of  these  men  fell  down,  according, 
to  my  conviction,  clearly  because  of  lack  of 

health." 

\.  >.  \. 

THEY  work  hard.  They  drive  themselves 
through    long    hours.   They    hunch  over 
desks,  intent  on  tie  problems  and  tools  of  their 
craft.  They  are  aiming  at  success. 

Success!  It  is  a  whetstone  for  every  man's 
metal.  Even-  man  worth  his  salt  wants  to 
succeed.  Hard  work  is  necessary.  But  old  John 
Locke,  wise  man,  had  the  comprehensive  view. 
^und  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  was  his 
formula  for  success. 

If  Americans  have  a  lesson  to  learn,  it  is  the 
last  half  of  John  Locke's  teaching.  What 
profiteth  it  a  man  to  increase  his  capacities,  if 
the  human  machine  breaks  down  and  leaves 
him  stranded! 

We  are  careless  about  health.  We  think  we 
can  eat  anything  that  appeals  to  our  h 
We  think  we  can  go  without  systematic  exer- 
cise— can  clip  short  our  hours  of  rest.  Worst 
of  all,  perhaps,  we  think  we  can  take  "  harm- 


less" stimulants  regularly  into  our  systems. 
We  forget  that  any  artificial  stimulant  simply 
drugs  us  into  temporary  obliviousness — that 
the  "energy"  it  seems  to  give  us  is  really 
drained  from  the  body's  vital  reserve. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  for  a  time,  most  of 
us,  and  get  away  with  it.  Therein  Hes  the 
danger.  Nervousness,  sleeplessness,  headache, 
indigestion — these  warnings  are  brushed  aside 
as  trivial.  When  the  crash  comes — or  when  the 
slow  process  of  deterioration  asserts  itself  in 
some  insidious  disease — we  can  only  regret. 

For  the  last  26  years  the  Postum  Cereal 
Company  has  been  talking  to  men  and  women 
in  plain,  commonsense  language  about  con- 
serving health.  This  Company  could  not  have 
continued  its  teaching  for  26  years  if  Postum 
had  not  benefited  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  the  ways  claimed  for  it- 
Drinking  Postum  will  not  make  you  a  suc- 
cess. But  it  will  eliminate  caffein — probably 
the  most  widespread  offender 
among  "moderate"  stimu- 
lants— from  your  diet.  Its  use 
will  relieve  the  goaded,  strain- 
ing nerves — the  digestive  ills 
— the  sleeplessness,  and  numb- 
ing fatigue — which  are  sooften 
the  result  of  regular  mealtime 
doses  of  caffein. 

Postum  will  give  you,  in 
place  of  caffein,  a  wholesome, 
delicious,  steaming-hot  drink, 


filled  with  the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  roasted 
whole  wheat  and  bran.  This  is  the  favorite 
mealtime  drink  in  2.000.000  American  homes! 

Just  put  this  up  to  yourself  squarely:  You 
have  spent  time  and  money  to  give  your  mind 
its  development.  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  safe- 
guard that  investment  by  protecting  your 
body  in  this  easy  way? 

We  want  you  to  make  a  test  which  we  be- 
lieve will  mean  much  in  your  future  life.  Read 
the  offer  of  Carrie  Blanchard,  famous  food 
demonstrator! 

Carrie  BlanckartTs  Offer 

"I  want  yon  to  try  Post-am  for  thirty  days.  I  want  to 
start  you  on  TOW  test  by  giving  TOD  a  week's  supply, 
fiix,  and  my  directions  for  preparing  it- 

"Or,  if  TOM  prefer,  you  can  get  Postum  at  your  grocer's 
and  start  today.  Yon  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Postum 
costs  much  less  per  cup. 

~For  the  free  week's  supply,  wffl  you  send  sue  your 
name  and  address?  TeD  me  which  kind  yon  prefer— 
Instant  Postum  or  Postum  Cereal  (the  kind  you  boil). 
IT1  see  that  yon  get  the  first  week's  supply  right  away." 


FREE  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW: 


O  me.  P.  C.  Co. 


thick  Corn  Flakes),  and  Post's  Bran  Flakes.  Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms.  Instant 

™— —Jein  the  cup  by  adding  boffiag  water,  is  one  ol  the  easiest  drink*  is  the  world  to  pre- 

easy  to  make,  but  , "    '  — 


Postum  Cereal  is  also  easy  to  make,  but  should  be  boiled  20  r 


-•-• 


POSTDH  Ctauu.  Co..  Inc..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.   «  Survey  «-25 
I  want  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of  Postiim.  Please  send  me, 
without  cost  or  ohligstion,  the  first  week's  supply  of 

IxsTAirr  POSTUM  D  ^J^'J 

«»            f.                     —    wst^a  ys*s! 

Name. 

Street. 

dq 

St.ti- 

In 

C-~"f*.  address  CAXADUX  Pocrcw.  CEHIAI.  Gx,  Ltd. 
45  Front  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ontario 

(In  answering  advertisements  flefse  mentis*  THE  SOTTET.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  ytu.) 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Commercial  Banking 

CHATHAM 

«  i  CT  Kr  >  ^     ^ 


Designated 
Depository 

of 
The  United  States 

The  State  of 
New  York 

The  City  of 
New  York 


Charter    Member 

of  the 

N.    Y.    Clearing 
House 


Member  of  the 

Federal  Reserve 

Bank 


\  . 


I 


lONALB 

iRDsrcoMPANIf 

Main  Office  :  149  BROADWAY,  Cor.  Liberty  Street 
1        'Branches  from  Battery  to  Bronx 

Bowery  and  Grand  Street 
Broadway  and  Howard  St. 
Fifth  Ave.  and  18th  St. 
Eighth  Ave.  and  14th  St. 
Fifth  Ave.  and  30th  St. 


Seventh   Ave.   and  39th   St. 

Broadway   and 


57th  Street  and  3rd  Ave. 
Fifth  Ave.  and  56th  Street 
86th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
Broadway  and  105th  Street 
Lenox  Ave.  and  116th  St. 
125th  Streetand  Lenox  Ave. 
144th  Street 


One    Dollar    opens    an    account    in    our    Thrift 

Department  at  any  Branch.      Interest  paid  and 

compounded   monthly. 

Your  Account  Is  Cordially  Invited 


Resources  Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Billion  Dollars 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Isn't  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  a  charming  hero?" 
Again  the  "female  delinquent."  Can  you  believe  your 
eyes?  A  library  for  a  girls'  reform  school  placed  on  open 
shelves  in  a  Community  Building!  It  is  natural  to  surmise 
that  the  books  were  snatched  off  for  several  months  until 
the  cooperation  of  the  girls  was  secured.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  For  some  reason  the  girls  played  the  game 
with  a  good  spirit  and  there  was  little  trouble.  The  library 
has  functioned  well  enough  for  several  years.  Look  about. 
What  authors  do  you  see?  Surely  not  Jane  Austen!  It 
can't  be  that  any  one  reads  Old  Jane  here!  Look  at  the 
book  cards.  Evidently  there  is  something  about  these  books 
that  appeals  to  the  girls,  although  they  know  life  as  Jane 
Austen  could  not  have  known  it.  Yet  she  seems  to  have  a 
message  for  them  for  these  books  have  been  popular. 

But,  (  t  course,  not  as  popular  as  those  of  one  Zane  Grey. 
The  taste  for  the  works  of  this  writer  reminds  one  of  the 
moutaineer  hostess  who  exclaimed  to  the  protesting  parson 
"If  it  was  all  molasses,  Parson,  it  would  be  none  too  good 
for  you!"  Even  so,  if  the  libraries  were  composed  entirely 
of  the  writings  of  this  one  man  they  would  be  just  to  the 
taste  of  the  readers  in  state  institutions,  especially  where 
the  population  is  youthful  and  more  or  less  delinquent. 

Among  the  mentally  sick,  however,  other  authors  rival 
Zane  Grey  in  interest.  The  charm  of  the  cow-boy  is  felt 
by  all  the  frequenters  of  hospital  libraries,  both  men  and 
women,  but  also  there  is  often  a  "run"  on  some  old-time 
mid-Victorian  romance  like  Self-Raised  or  Saint  Elmo, 
and  any  book  in  which  the  heroine  is  chaste  and  lovely  and 
the  villain  is  thoroughly  punished  meets  with  approval.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  best  sellers  of  the  moment 
are  not  in  demand.  An  earnest  perusal  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  magazines  produces  a  desire  for  the  latest 
things  in  print  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  However,  if 
one  is  a  resident  for  many  years  one  is  likely  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  from  reading  "sets."  Every  now  and 
then  there  is  an  opportunity  to  compare  notes  with  the  man 
who  has  read  all  of  Scott  and  one  is  as  pleased  to  find  that 
his  favorite  is  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  as  though  he  were 
not  among  those  segregated  because  of  mental  peculiarities. 
My  attention  is  called  to  the  American  Statesmen  series, 
and  I  am  informed  there  is  a  lot  of  good  reading  in  those 
books,  though  perhaps  the  ones  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  the  most  interesting.  Poetry,  too.  That  volume  of 
Heart  Throbs  in  Prose  and  Verse,  often  renewed,  always 
looks  in  the  last  stages  of  worn-out-ness.  And  Longfellow 
and  one  William  Shakespeare  are  perennial  favorites. 

These  facts  hold  to  a  certain  extent  among  those  readers 
who  are  defective  mentally  rather  than  sick.  They  seem  to 
have  sound  taste,  for  old  Jacob  Abbot's  long  list  of  bio- 
graphies is  not  entirely  neglected.  His  fine  careful  English 
makes  easy  reading.  However,  anything  which  has  what 
the  newspapers  call  "human  interest"  is  likely  to  give  satis- 
faction here.  Michael  O'Halloran,  Nobody's  'Boy,  Anne 
of  Green  Gables,  these  are  in  demand  and  one  must  be  care- 
ful to  supply  every  book  that  is  published,  more  or  less, 
which  carries  on  the  careers  of  Anne,  Pollyanna  or  the 
Rover  boys. 

Time :  almost  supper-time.  Place :  a  beautiful  room  in 
a  school-house,  the  library  for  a  boys'  reform  school.  Per- 
sons: groups  of  large  boys  from  the  print  shop,  the  paint 
shop,  carpenter  shop,  bakery,  kitchen.  They  come  on 
different  days  and  the  room  is  always  full  of  quiet  readers. 
Says  the  wise  lady  who  knows  them  best,  "It  is  such  a 
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pleasure  to  note  the  boys'  happy  expressions  as  they  come 
into  the  library." 

The  words  of  a  famous  preacher  come  to  mind,  who 
recently  recalled  the  legend  of  the  buried  bells  of  the  ideal 
city  of  Atlantis,  which  the  Brittany  fisher  folk  can  hear  "on 
quiet  nights,  when  the  winds  are  still,  if  a  man's  heart  is 
right."  May  it  not  be  that  these  delinquent  boys  oftentimes 
during  their  library  period  have  been  quieted  over  the 
printed  and  pictured  page  until  they  too  have  "heard  the 
pealing  of  the  bells?"  MIRIAM  E.  CAREY 

Shall  We  Send  An  Observer  ? 

•  I  ^HE    League   of   Nations    is   going   to   issue   each   year 
through    a    special    committee    a   list   of    the    six    hun- 
dred   best    books    of    all    nations.     The    number    allotted 
each    country   will    be   decided    according    to    the    total 


to 


are 


number  of  books  published  in  that  country.  These 
the  words  of  a  dispatch  from  Geneva.  The  plan  is  intended 
to  increase  international  understanding  by  giving  a  way 
whereby  the  different  countries  may  more  easily  secure 
the  outstanding  intellectual  productions  of  their  fellow 
human  beings.  The  exact  process  for  the  selection  of  the 
books  has  not  yet  been  announced.  This  is  just  a  protocol 
proposed  some  months  ago  by  Hagbert  Wright,  librarian 
of  the  London  Library. 

The  li<t  will  not  include  belles-lettres,  but  will  note 
works  in  the  fields  of  history,  law,  social  science,  theology, 
philanthropy,  art,  travel,  geography  and  literary  history. 
According  to  the  proposal  a  country  publishing  io,OOO  books 
or  more  annually  would  be  entitled  to  designate  40  books, 
and  other  countries  of  lesser  fecundity,  in  proportion.  Are 
we  wrong  in  thinking  that  Germany  publishes  more  titles 
per  year  than  anybody  else? 

We  presume  this  is  part  of  the  praiseworthy  work  of  the 
League  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  some  facts 
about  which  were  given  in  Letters  &  Life  in  the  Graphic 
for  February,  1925.  It  looks  as  if  the  human  race  might 
muster  a  little  sense  after  all,  and  get  international  good- 
will through  art,  science,  and  letters  in  spite  of  economics 
and  politics.  But  will  the  Senate  permit  Mr.  Coolidge 
to  nominate  our  books  (if  any) — or  shall  we  just  send 
Will  Rogers  as  an  observer? 

Marriage  vs.  the  Bishop 

A  LTHOUGH  the  bishop's  granddaughter  moves 
£\^  through  the  pages  with  her  somewhat  hesitant  diffi- 
culties, this  book  is  really  about  the  bishop  and  the  uniform 
divorce  law,  or  rather  about  the  divorce  law  alone.  The 
bishop,  fresh  from  England,  is  trundled  in  somewhat  heavfly 
and  his  reactions  are  used  to  ladle  out  considerable  prop- 
aganda in  favor  of  an  adjustment  of  certain  state  discrep- 
ancies in  divorce  legislation.  Finally  the  bishop  is  trundled 
back  to  Britain,  having  subscribed  to  quite  anti-Episcopalian 
tenets  in  writing  an  article  for  a  woman's  magazine  of  large 
circulation  and  ideals,  extolling  this  same  uniform  divorce 
law,  but  with  the  marital  difficulties  of  his  immediate  family 
smoothed  over.  The  humor  is  heavy  and  the  caricatures 
of  American  types  lead  one  to  attach  a  British  origin  to  the 
author,  although  Who's  Who  tells  us  he  was  born  in 
Boston.  Still  the  bishop  is  a  pleasant  old  party  and  the 
divorce  laws  should  be  more  uniform.  G.  H. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

By  FREDERICK  A.  BUSHEE,  University  of  Colorado 
"It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  sociology. 
Like  all  of  Professor  Rushee's  work  it  is  characterized  by 
careful  scholarship  and  sound  reasoning.  I  hope  that  the 
book  will  have  wide  acceptance." — Professor  Charles  A.  Ell- 
wood,  University  of  Missouri.  $3.50 

INSTINCT:  A  Study  in  Social  Psychology 

By  L.  L.  BERNARD,  University  of  Minnesota 
"Dr.  Bernard  has  done  something  which  was  very  much 
needed.  His  keen  and  critical  analysis  of  instinct  will  do 
much  to  clarify  thinking  on  the  subject.  His  work  is  in- 
valuable to  sociologists." — J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  $3.60 

THINGS  AND  IDEALS 

Essays  in  Functional  Philosophy 

By  M.  C.  OTTO,  University  of  Wisconsin 
"This  book  places  the  author  in  the  front  ranks  of  present 
writers  on  philosophy.  This  .  .  .  because  of  its  brilliant 
reinforcement  of  a  view  of  'things  and  ideals'  that  is  steadily 
making  its  way  in  the  world." — Professor  A.  W.  Moore  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  $2.50 

ECONOMICS  OF  FATIGUE  AND  UNREST 

By  P.  SARGANT  FLORENCE,  Cambridge  University 

A  summary  of  the  most  recent  results  of  English  and 
American  research,  much  of  it  conducted  by  the  author 
himself.  Industrial  efficiency  is  considered  from  all  angles, — 
lost  time,  defective  output,  accidents,  sickness,  and  labor 
turnover.  $5.00 
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CASE  RECORD  STUDIES 

Summarizing  Experiences  of 

BOSTON    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

Thousands  of  case  histories  furnish  the  facts  presented  in  these 
careful  studies  made  with  the  help  of  graduate  students  of  Simmons 
College  working  in  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union  and  in  the  statistics  class  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  under  the  direction  of 

LUCILE  EAVES,   Ph.   D. 

Professor   of  Economic   Research,   Simmons    College 

Children  in  Need  of  Special  Care 

Two  thousand  case  records  of  children's  agencies  supply  the  facts 
presented  in  this,  the  second  of  the  Co-operative  Social  Research 
series.  Efforts  to  protect  children  of  widowers,  of  parents  who  have 
separated  and  of  those  arrested  and  punished  as  criminals  are  de- 
scribed. 125  pages,  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

A  Legacy  to  Wage-Earning  Women 

A  comprehensive  study  of  gainfully  employed  women  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Records  of 
relief  granted  them  from  the  Thomas  Thompson  Trust  during  the 
past  20  years  are  analyzed  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  plans  which  may  safeguard  the  welfare  of  women  who 
are  the  chief  business  assets  of  small  towns.  136  pages,  Cloth,  $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Aged  Clients  of  Boston  Social 
Agencies 

Old  people  helped  by  Boston  social  agencies  are  compared  with  a 
similar  age  group  found  in  a  typical  district  of  Boston.  Causes  of 
old-age  dependency  and  the  needs  of  this  most  appealing  group  are 
presented  fully,  together  with  comments  by  experienced  directors  of 
Boston  relieving  agencies.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Order  these   books  from  the 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


that  there  would  be  both  novelty  and  profit  in  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  back.  Accordingly  there  will  be 
no  set  speeches  whatever  at  its  Denver  sessions.  Instead 
the  Association  has  planned  three  series  of  group  meet- 
ings, each  one  to  consist  of  four  groups  meeting  at  the 
same  time  and  discussing  the  same  topic.  At  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be  held  Wednesday, 
June  10,  announcement  will  be  made  that  the  feature  of 
this  year's  program  will  be  group  discussion.  The  delegates 
and  others  interested  will  be  told  about  the  time  and  place 
of  the  various  group  meetings.  Each  group  will  have  a 
leader- — or  chairman.  Each  group  will  have  not  more  than 
thirty-five  members  (the  door  is  to  be  closed  when  that 
number  has  been  admitted)  all  mutually  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  plan.  No  one  can  sit  back  and  be  just  a 
listener — the  experiment  is  a  call  to  action,  not  to  som- 
nolence. The  topics  chosen — Training,  Relations  with 
Public  Departments,  Record  Writing — are  of  lively  interest 
to  family  case  workers  and  on  all  of  them  there  is  room  for 
a  wholesome  difference  of  opinion.  Moreover,  they  tie  up 
closely  with  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  family  division  of 
the  National  Conference  where  the  necessarily  large  and 
formal  meetings  inevitably  send  many  of  the  audience  away 
without  a  chance  to  get  some  pet  idea  or  a  drastic  difference 
of  opinion  off  their  chests. 

The  outcome  of  the  experiment  should  be  watched  with 
interest  by  the  Association  and  by  other  groups  in  the  larger 
conference.  Successful  demonstrations  of  the  value  'of 
radical  innovations  in  conference  organization  have  been 
made  at  a  number  of  religious  and  social  work  meetings 
during  the  past  year — for  example,  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  sessions  at  Columbus  (see  The  Survey, 
Dec.  15,  1924,  p.  325).  The  time  seems  ripe  for  trying 
them  out  even  at  the  venerable  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  This  particular  test  may  prove  the  beginning 
of  a  method  of  supplementing  rather  than  duplicating  the 
conference  sessions  in  the  kindred  groups;  it  may  point  the 
way  for  better  organization  of  section  meetings;  it  may 
prove  that  nobody  wants  to  talk  at  all,  or  everybody  wants 
to  talk  at  once,  or  that  folks  come  a  thousand  miles  or  so 
merely  to  be  talked  at.  Happily  the  event,  whatever  it 
may  be,  rests  with  the  groups  themselves. 


DICKENS  himself  could  have  devised  no  more  luridly 
terrible  stories  of  a  baby  "farm"  than  those  given 
newspaper  currency  in  connection  with  a  recent  New  York 
episode.  The  charge  that  babies  have  died  by  the  score 
from  malnutrition  or  mistreatment  or  neglect  in  an  insti- 
tution to  which  some  of  the  leading  social  work  organiza- 
tions have  referred  cases,  deserves  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation. The  panic  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  have 
been  obliged  to  put  their  children  in  such  private  asylums 
for  temporary  or  permanent  care  is  easily  understandable. 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  just  obtained  a  law  requiring  the 
licensing  and  supervision  (Continued  on  page  318) 
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OUR  ORPHANED  ASYLUMS 
(Continued   from    page    287) 


phan  asylum  management  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
enlightened  few  who  have  adopted  the  new  leaven  of  family 
care  for  orphans,  the  whole  lump  would  soon  be  leavened. 
A  suggestion  of  the  direction  which  this  modern  use  of 
orphan  asylums  should  take  is  furnished  in  the  following 
commitment  of  the  American  Legion  of  World  War 
Veterans  at  their  meeting  two  years  ago  in  San  Francisco: 

Whenever  conditions  permit,  the  integrity  of  the  home  shall 
be  maintained  in  order  that  children  of  the  same  family  be 
kept  together  and  live  in  the  care  of  their  own  mother.  Where 
it  is  impossible  for  children  to  be  maintained  in  their  own 
homes  and  after  most  careful  and  thorough  examination  and 
investigation  of  all  surrounding  circumstances,  where  it  is 
found  that  individual  children  seem  adapted  and  appear  to 
fit  in  to  the  home  life  of  certain  families  who  desire  to  care 
for  them,  such  children  shall  be  placed  in  foster  homes;  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  regional  hoVne  schools  that  may  be  used  as  clearing 
houses  to  take  care  of  children  who  cannot  be  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes  and  foster  homes  or  any  other  ways  provided. 

Orphan  asylums  may  be  readily  converted  into  children's 
clearing  houses  for  the  admission : 

(1)  Of    children    for    temporary    care,    awaiting    the    re- 
habilitation  of   their   disrupted   homes,   through    a   social   pro- 
gram which  the  institution  should  provide. 

(2)  Of    orphans    for    placement    in    foster    family    homes 
when  there  are  no  suitable  relatives  to  take  them. 

(3)  Of  orphans  or  dependent  children  who  for  good  rea- 
sons are  not  placeable  in  foster  homes  and  whose  parents  are 
not  proper  guardians  for  them. 

A  number  of  sub-classifications,  of  course,  may  be  made 
under  these  three  heads.  No  child  should  leave  the  home 
until  restored  physically,  mentally  and  morally  to  a  condi- 
tion suitable  for  return  to  family  life. 

A  few  progressive  institutions  are  now  rendering  a  serv- 
ice similar  to  this  program,  which  opens  three  broad  avenues 
of  service — -family  rehabilitation,  foster  home  placing,  and 
expert  health  and  behavior  treatment  for  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. Crippled  children,  the  mentally  defective  and  other 
special  classes  should  be  provided  for  in  special  institutions ; 
they  should  not  be  admitted  to  orphan  asylums. 

To  meet  these  great  demands  of  child  welfare  work — 
immensely  greater  than  what  the  orphan  asylums  are  doing 
today,  would  mean  that  each  institution  should  become  a 
social  center  of  expert  sen-ice.  It  would  mean  almost  a 
complete  turnover  in  the  present  staff  personnel  of  most 
of  them.  Every  one  of  them  would  become  a  child  study 
center  where  students  in  social  service  could  learn  to  meet 
the  real  problems  of  child  welfare.  It  would  mean  that 
the  management  in  each  case  would  become  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
in  doing  the  best  for  each  child  and  not  a  little  for  many 
children.  The  elimination  of  the  normal  children  by  family 
placing  would  reduce  the  numbers  so  that  quality  service 
could  be  rendered  to  the  few  most  in  need  of  it.  It  would 
make  the  management  of  these  institutions  proud  of  what 
they  are  doing  and  not  apologetic  toward  it,  as  is  now 
so  often  the  case. 

As  a  permanent  home  or  care-taking  proposition  for 
normal  children,  the  orphan  asylum  should  go  out  of  busi- 
ness; its  day  is  past;  it  is  not  a  real  childhood  home  and 
cannot  by  any  courtesy  of  speech  claim  to  be  such. 
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"Books  From  Beacon  Hill" 
of  Interest  to  Survey  Readers 


WHEN  LIFE  LOSES  ITS  ZEST 

By  Abraham  Myerson,  M.D. 

Processor    of   Xevroloey,    Tufts    College    Medical    School,    Boston 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Myerson,  an  expert  neurologist,  ex- 
plains for  the  layman  the  causes  of  boredom — emotional, 
physical  or  social — of  this  morbidity  of  mind,  this  strange 
weariness  that  takes  the  zest  out  of  life — and  the  cure 
for  it.  $J-75 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

PERSONALITY        By  Abraham  Myerson,  M.D. 

This  book  bears  more  the  imprint  of  medicine  and  neu- 
rology than  of  psychology  and  philosophy.  It  shows  the 
marks  of  everyday  experience,  of  contact  with  the  world 
and  with  men,  women  and  children.  The  author  traces 
the  influence  of  health  and  disease,  of  environment  and 
heredity  and  devotes  a  number  of  chapters  to  the  analysis 
of  various  types  of  characters.  $2.25 

THE  UNADJUSTED  GIRL.  With  Cases 
and    Standpoint  for   Behavior  Analysis 

By  William  I.  Thomas 

The  trend  of  this  volume  is  toward  solving,  by  modern 
humanitarian  methods,  the  problems  of  the  girl  whose 
conduct  does  not  conform  with  our  social  laws.  This 
book  has  the  backing  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  and 
workers  along  sociological  lines  and  should  prove  of 
great  value.  $3.00 

THE  UNMARRIED  MOTHER 

A  Study  of  500  Cases 
By  Percy  Gamble  Kammerer 

"'The  Unmarried  Mother'  is  a  text  book  which  should  be 
familiar  to  every  case  worker  and  to  individuals  identified 
in  any  way  with  social  problems.  It  is  authoritative  and 
enlightening.  It  should  prove  of  immense  help  to  com- 
munities seeking  to  remove  untoward  conditions." — 
Journal  of  Criminal  Lava  and  Criminology,  Chicago.  $3.00 

New  'Books  of  Special  Interest 

MENTAL  DISORDER  AND  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAW:  A  Study  in  Medico- 
Sociological  Jurisprudence 

By  S.  Sheldon  Glueck 

Professor,    Department    of    Social    Ethics,    Harvard    Unirersiiy 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  interpret  the  law  of 
insanity  for  psychiatrists  and  social  workers,  and  the 
psychology  and  symptomatology  of  mental  disorder  for 
lawyers  and  judges,  so  that  the  two  groups  may  be  in 
accord  in  their  attitude  on  the  problem  of  the  mentally- 
disordered  offender.  Doctor  William  Healy,  Director  of 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston,  considers  the  book 
"a  splendid  piece  of  work  which  might  well  become  the 
standard  reference  book  on  this  subject."  $7.00 

FROM  INFANCY  TO  CHILDHOOD 

By  Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  author's  first  book,  The  Baby's  First  Tvx>  Years,  is 
a  standard  on  the  subject,  and  a  host  of  parents  will  wel- 
come this  new  book  which  continues  the  care  of  the  child 
from  two  to  six  years  old.  $1.25 

Order  these  books  from  the  Survey  Associates, 
or   from    your   bookseller,    or   from    the   publishers: 

Boston  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  Publishers 
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FUNDS  AND  FRIENDS 

By  TOLMAN  LEE  1.50 

"Should    be    in    the    hands    of    all    volunteers 

responsible  for  soliciting  funds." 

Walter    W.   Pettit, 
New    York    School    of    Social    Work 

FOLK  FESTIVAL  AND  THE 

FOREIGN   COMMUNITY 

By  DOROTHY  GLADYS  SPICER  1.50 

For  every  community  center  and  every  work- 
er among  our  foreign  born. 

COMMUNITY  STUDIES  FOR 

CITIES 

SURVEY  OUTLINE  .50 

A  handy  outline  for  use   in  making  surveys. 

TEN  TALKS  TO  GIRLS  ON 
HEALTH 

By  AUGUSTA  RUCKER,  M.D.  .50 

For   those   who   work    among   growing   girls. 

ICEBREAKERS 

By  EDNA  GEISTER  1.35 

For  recreation  and  club  leader,  community 
center  director — everyone  responsible  for 
making  community  gatherings  go. 


CAN  HOSPITALS  BE  HUMANE? 
(Continued  from   page  304) 


THE  ESSENTIAL 

AMERICAN  TRADITION 

By  Jesse  Lee  Bennett 

Author  of  "What  Books  Can  Do  for  You" 

There's  been  much  talk  about  "100%  jlmericanism" ,  but  who 
knows  what  lies  back  °f  the  fthrasf?  1  his  collection  of  sig- 
nificant excerpts  from  our  political  records  and 
speeches  since  the  beginning  of  our  country,  goes  to 
show  that  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  has  been  the  one 
basic  principle  of  our  democracy,  and  that  it  can  still 
be  applied  to  present-day  political  problems. 

Here  is  a  book  which  teaches  the  right  kind  of 
patriotism,  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  home. 

$3.00 

THE  FURNACE 

By  Dan  Poling 

Mr.  Poling,  so  well  known  for  his  work  in  social 
service,  has  written  a  tremendously  stirring  epic  of 
the  steel  war — the  greatest  industrial  conflict  of  the 
past  decade.  For  his  heroes  he  has  chosen  a  soldier, 
a  chaplain  and  a  laborer — strong  men  who  find  them- 
selves engulfed  in  a  bitter  conflict  that  threatens  the 
very  roots  of  democracy.  $2.00 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 


on  the  day  of  his  entrance,  have  a  quiet  talk  with  him,  and 
explain  the  hospital  method  and  what  is  first  to  be  expected ; 
he  could  go  to  him  after  the  examinations  and  tests  and 
explain  their  purpose  and  result;  he  could  help  the  sufferer 
to  understand  the  hospital  and  its  system,  the  doctors  and 
their  efforts  for  him ;  he  could  endeavor  to  dispel  vague  fears 
and  blind  rebellions,  and  to  change  mischief-making  errors 
of  belief  into  correct  understanding;  he  could  try  to  induce 
the  patient  to  cultivate  that  mental  and  spiritual  harmony 
which  is  an  aid  to  cure  and  is  needed  for  healthy  living. 
The  hospital  is  dealing  with  more  than  bodies.  It  is 
dealing  with  minds  and  spirits.  If  the  doctors  ignore  this 
fact,  the  patients  do  not.  It  is  not  well  that  anyone  should 
be  able  to  say  after  a  hospital  experience,  as  a  young  literary 
man  said  to  me  within  a  few  minutes,  "I  never  met  with 
such  inhumanity  before  in  my  life;  in  a  place  that  stands 
for  humanity,  the  contrast  is  great."  For  efficiency's  sake, 
if  nothing  more,  those  who  are  dealing  with  the  sick  should 
be  taught  that  an  essential  part  of  their  equipment  is  the 
habit  of  considering  what  the  mental  reaction  of  the  patient 
is  likely  to  be. 

If  hospitals  are  to  live  up  to  what  they  stand  for  they 
cannot  be  regarded  chiefly  as  places  for  doing  a  perfunctory 
turn  of  official  duty,  nor  as  laboratories  for  studying  differ- 
ent kinds  of  disease,  nor  as  training  schools  for  giving  young 
men  their  first  experience  at  treating  it.  Something  greater 
must  be  in  the  forefront,  as  well  as  the  background,  of  every 
worker's  mind.  There  must  be  concern  for  the  patients  as 
individual  needy  and  suffering  men  and  women,  and  there 
must  be,  in  dealing  with  them,  some  attention  to  the  deli- 
cacies and  greatnesses  of  human  relationships.  There 
needs  to  be,  on  the  part  of  those  doing  hospital  service,  some- 
thing more  than  the  keeping  of  hours,  the  performance  of 
duties  and  the  exercise  of  trained  skill.  If  the  pitiful  cry 
that  is  brought  to  the  hospital  day  after  day  is  to  be  prop- 
erly met,  there  needs  to  be  a  gracious  bestowal  of  things  that 
cannot  be  paid  for,  and  that  no  man  wishes  to  be  paid  for — 
the  spiritual  things  that  make  human  intercourse  success- 
ful and  noble,  a  joy,  an  inspiration  and  a  power  for  help. 
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UNTWISTING  THE  WIND'S  TAIL 
(Continued  from  page  281) 


give  me  a  coat,  I  can  get  along  without  the  pants."  The 
same  farmer  made  the  unusual  request  that  he  be  given  a 
blind  horse  to  replace  a  blind  animal  he  had  lost  in  the 
tornado.  He  would  have  no  other  kind.  A  neighbor  across 
the  way,  he  declared,  had  the  very  horse  he  wanted — blind 
in  both  eyes. 

Moving  the  caravan  from  one  farm  to  another  involved 
problems  almost  as  difficult  as  the  actual  clean-up  work. 
The  engineers  who  designed  the  bridges  for  the  country 
roads  of  southern  Illinois  planned  for  no  such  loads  as  they 
were  called  upon  to  bear  when  the  caravan  rumbled  across 
them.  There  were  some  tense  moments  as  the  workers 
headed  the  heavy  army  trucks  on  to  frail  bridges  which 
bent  and  creaked  under  the  heavy  weight.  Standing  in 
their  seats,  one  hand  on  the  wheel,  the  drivers  were  always 
ready  to  leap  for  safety  should  the  bridge  go  down.  Several 
of  the  culverts  did  give  way,  carrying  the  trucks  down 
into  deep  ditches.  Fortunately,  the  higher  bridges  held 
up,  and  none  was  hurt.  Repairing  broken  bridges  took 
much  valuable  time,  and  made  the  progress  of  the  relief 
crew  difficult  and  slow. 

The  caravans  carried  complete  sleeping  and  canteen 
equipment  for  the  fifty  workmen  attached  to  each.  They 
had  large  canvas  tents  in  which  were  placed  portable  double- 
deck  bunks.  This  provided  sleeping  quarters,  while  other 
tents,  equipped  with  Army  portable  stoves,  supplied  the 
mess.  Food  purchases  were  supervised  by  Red  Cross 
dietitians  and  prepared  at  the  camps  under  the  direction 
of  capable  cooks.  The  danger  of  contaminated  wells,  re- 
sulting from  the  tornado,  made  it  necessary  for  the  caravans 
to  carry  their  own  supplies  of  drinking  water. 

The  speed  with  which  the  large  canvasses  were  thrown 
up  on  reaching  the  camping  sites  astonished  the  inhabitants 
and  often  drew  crowds  of  excited  boys  from  distant  farms, 
who  upon  seeing  the  outfit  thought  a  circus  had  arrived. 
Less  than  two  hours  were  required  to  "pitch  camp"  and 
the  caravans  moved  their  camps  about  once  a  week. 

Following  the  emergency  work  of  the  caravan,  the  Red 
Cross  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  farm  districts  swept  by 
the  storm  and  supplied  each  farmer  immediately  with  the 
implements  and  stock  necessary  to  resume  agricultural 
operations.  The  rapidity  of  both  clean-up  and  the  follow- 
up  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  delay  in  spring  planting. 
Living  in  tents  or  crudely  constructed  temporary  dwellings, 
the  farmers  went  ahead  with  their  work,  leaving  the  re- 
building of  homes  to  be  done  after  the  seed  was  under- 
ground and  the  emergency  eased. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared,  thousands 
of  feet  of  lumber  salvaged,  and  the  necessary  emergency 
relief  given  to  every  farmer.  The  work  of  the  rural  relief 
caravans  is  completed.  The  Indiana  caravan  disbanded  the 
latter  part  of  April;  one  in  Illinois  finished  its  work  in 
mid-May.  In  Missouri,  a  survey  of  farming  conditions 
following  the  tornado  showed  no  need  of  recourse  to  the 
services  of  a  caravan. 

The  success  of  the  project  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  farmers,  has  no.w  established 
the  rural  caravan  as  a  standard  factor  in  Red  Cross  rehabil- 
itation work  after  such  distasters. 
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WHEN  CHILDREN  SIT  IN  JUDGMENT 
(Continued  from  page  295) 


To  our  critics  who  say  the  court  has  been  too  parental, 
we  say  boldly:  the  thing  is  impossible;  we  have  not  been 
parental  enough.  To  those  other  critics  who  say  our  work 
should  be  done  by  the  school,  the  police,  the  protective 
agency,  or  whatnot,  we  say:  you,  like  the  home,  have  the 
child  first.  Do  what  lies  in  your  power.  Try  to  persuade 
the  child  to  live  aright ;  to  abandon  bad  company,  but 
when  he  will  not,  do  not  threaten  him  with  the  court,  nor 
foster  by  word,  or  deed,  the  criminal  concept  that  prevents, 
wherever  it  exists,  the  saving  work  the  court  was  created 
to  do.  Social  workers,  no  less  than  the  general  public, 
must  be  educated  to  see  the  court  as  the  only  legitimate  use 
of  force  that  can  be  properly  substituted  for  weakening 
parental  control. 

If  we  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  juvenile  court  does  not  lie  along  the  line 
of  better  organization,  nor  business  efficiency,  but  a  better 
understanding  of  the  child's  personality  and  point  of  view. 

Our  chief  goal  should  be  the  establishment  of  personal 
relationships  with  the  child.  We  must  grasp  him  with 
heart  and  mind,  vividly  and  clearly,  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  in  distress.  To  gain  this  position  only  two  things 
are  necessary — simplicity  and  sincerity.  Our  emphasis  must 
therefore  be  on  better  personnel.  The  next  task  of  the 
juvenile  court  movement  is  to  secure  to  its  service  in  every 
capacity,  from  probation  officer  to  judge,  those  men  and 
women  with  the  finest  intellects  and  with  spiritual  power. 
Some  communities  have  already  established  traditions  of 
this  sort  concerning  their  judges.  No  juvenile  court  system 
can  do  its  work  well  unless  the  judge  is  enabled  to  assume 
leadership  and  responsibility  for  the  entire  situation,  court, 
probation  work,  detention  and  treatment.  The  judge  must 
interpret  the  work  of  the  court  to  the  community.  Not 
only  should  judges  be  chosen  for  their  special  fitness,  their 
wisdom,  insight,  and  integrity,  but  all  workers  under  the 
judge  who  deal  with  the  child  should  at  least  be  worthy 
of  imitation  by  the  child. 

The  boy  who  was  asked  by  his  probation  officer,  "Do 
you  wish  to  become  a  regular  crook  like  this  fellow  here, 
or  would  you  like  to  grow  up  to  be  a  man  like  me?"  and 
who  replied,  "I  don't  care  to  be  like  either  of  you,"  spoke 
accurately  and  profoundly. 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  busy  establishing, 
elaborating  and  extending  our  organizations.  The  work 
was  necessary.  In  innumerable  communities  there  are  yet, 
truly  speaking,  no  juvenile  courts;  and  all  the  country 
must  have  them.  But  when  the  court  is  organized  we 
possess  only  the  framework.  It  literally  must  be  built  up 
of  adequate  personalities  with  clear  ideas,  with  good  will, 
and  the  right  attitude  toward  the  child. 

We  must  educate  all  adults  to  understand  that  the  ob- 
ject of  court  procedure  is  not  to  discover  whether  the  child 
has  committed  a  specific  offense ;  but  to  determine  if  he  is 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  has  lost  or  has  never  known 
the  fundamental  rights  of  childhood  to  parental  shelter, 
guidance  and  control.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack,  the  Court  is  fundamentally  interested  in  the  child : 
"What  is  he,  how  has  he  become  what  he  is,  and  what 
would  best  be  done  in  his  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  save  him  from  a  downward  career?" 

That  the  juvenile  court  is  symbolic  of  the  state's  father- 
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The  Problem  Child 
in  School 


XHE  child  who  won't  play  or  work  with 
his  comrades — or  who  is  irritatingly  over- 
active  in  work  and  play;  who  appears  in- 
different to  the  good  opinion  of  others  or 
over-eager  for  it;  who  insists  on  posing  in  the 
center  of  the  limelight  or  withdrawing  from 
it  into  the  shadows;  who  runs  too  far  ahead 
of  his  fellows  or  falls  too  far  behind  them  for 
his  pace  to  be  reconciled  with  theirs;  who 
makes  himself  a  storm-center  by  lying, 
stealing  or  sex  irregularities: — what  are  we 
to  do  with  him?  Shall  we— 

Scold  him? 
Punish  him? 

Force  him  into  outer  conformity 
with  fixed  standards? 

or— 

Try  to  understand  him? 

This  book  outlines  some  of  the  efforts  made 
by  visiting  teachers  in  a  score  of  communities 
to  pierce  through  surface  manifestations  of 
maladjustment  in  children  to  underlying 
causes,  and  to  use  the  understanding  thus 
gained  as  a  tool  in  solving  the  problems 
disclosed. 

How  modern  psychology  and  psychiatry  and 
the  principles  of  social  case  work  aid  her  in 
gaining  and  using  new  insights  is  brought  out 
again  and  again  in  the  running  comment  which 
accompanies  these  stories  of  the  experiences 
of  twenty-six  representative  youngsters. 


Narratives  by  Mary  B.  Sayles  based  on  the  case  re- 
cords of  visiting  teachers  connected  with  the  demon- 
strations under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency.  Discussion  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  visiting  teacher  work  by  Howard 
W.  Nudd.  Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Visit- 
ing Teachers. 


Bound  in  boards,  288 

Price:  $1.00  postpaid 
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The  Joint  Committee  on  Methods 
of  Preventing  Delinquency 

5O  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHILDHOOD 

By  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

This  book  has  already  been  acknowledged  by 
authorities  on  the  treatment  of  children  (like  William 
A.  IV'irt,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gary;  Professor 
M.  V.  O'Sliea,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr. 
Frankwood  E.  Williams,  The  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene)  as  an  admirable  standard  work 
helpful  to  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers.  $3.50 

THOMAS  SELTZER 
5  West  50th  Street  New  York 


Three  Case  Work  Monographs 

Finding     foster     homes     •     Doran     and     Reynolds 
price  35  cents 
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and    Goodrich  price  75  cents 

Delinquent     girls     on     parole     -     Burleigh     and 

Harris  price  60  cents 
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Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We  Beg  Earnestly  for   a    Large    Representative  Fire  Prooj 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER    M.    ALPHONSA    LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


We  Graduate  Crackerjack  Stenographers 

The    Stenographers'    Institute 

Popularly    known    as 

DUNCAN'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1227    S.     17th    Street  Phila.,    Pa. 

Ability    counts — our    graduates    are    earning    from    $900    to    $1200    and    upward 

per   annum. 

Summer    School    opens   June    1st. 

EDWARD     T.     DUNCAN,     Principal. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 


STUDYATHOM 

Directed  by 

tEtje  UniberSttp  of  Chicago 

Courses  in  English,  History,  Chemistry,  Business,  Education. 
Mathematics.    Psychology,    and   35   other   subjects  command 
credit  toward  a   Bachelor  degree.    Begin  any  time.    Address 
19  Ellis  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111. 

hood  has  been  many  times  expressed  by  our  supreme  courts,, 
but  in  no  instance  more  beautifully  than  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  many  years  ago : 

The  Act  is  not  for  the  trial  of  a  child  charged  with  crime, 
but  is  mercifully  to  save  it  from  an  ordeal  with  the  prison 
or  penitentiary  in  its  wake.  .  .  .  Whether  the  child  deserves 
to  be  saved  by  the  state  is  no  more  a  question  for  a  jury  than 
whether  the  father,  if  able  to  save  it,  ought  to  save  it.  ... 
The  Act  is  but  an  exercise  by  the  state  of  its  supreme  power 
over  the  welfare  of  its  children. 

Let  us  work  for  widespread  adult  education  about 
juvenile  delinquency  throughout  our  communities'.  Never 
before  in  America  was  this  so  sorely  needed ;  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  childhood,  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  child  and  adult,  in  particular  the  child's 
almost  limitless  unexplored  capacity  for  spiritual  growth, 
for  modification,  in  the  right  soil,  with  the  right  person 
taking  an  interest  in  him ;  an  attitude  which,  without  re- 
laxing our  parental  solicitude  for  the  offending  child,  places 
the  burden  of  delinquency  and  the  responsibility  for  its  treat- 
ment upon  the  adult  world. 

When  the  juvenile  court  has  done  this  it  may  fulfill  in- 
deed the  statement  made  by  John  Morley  of  the  task  of  the 
individual  life:  "To  be,  to  do,  to  do  without  and  to  depart." 


EDITORIALS 

(Continued  from  page  312) 


of  such  baby  farms,  may  well  take  sober  thought  from  the 
situation  which  has  arisen  in  New  York  in  spite  of  such  a 
law.  If  the  charges  against  the  institution  are  substantiated, 
the  inspector  from  the  Health  Department  who  visited  the 
place  each  month  will  have  much  to  explain.  In  any  case  it 
seems  strange  that  a  woman  whose  license  for  an  "in- 
fantorium"  had  once  been  revoked  because  she  ignored  its 
conditions  should  find  it  so  simple  to  obtain  another  license 
from  another  bureau  of  the  same  department  and  suffer 
only  a  warning  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  taken 
in  more  than  twice  as  many  babies  as  she  was  authorized 
to  receive. 


THERE  is  a  familiar  ring  to  the  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence recently  called  in  New  York  city  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  on  A  Home  for 
Every  Child,  as  there  is  impeccable  authority  behind  the 
system  of  pensions  or  allowances  for  the  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children,  about  which  its  program  centered.  The 
new  committee  has  drawn  in  representatives  from  social, 
fraternal  and  political  groups  hitherto  not  active  in  the 
fight  for  child  welfare  along  these  lines.  Even  more  im- 
portant, it  apparently  recognizes  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  leaders  of  the  pioneer  organizations  which  already 
have  put  twenty-five  years'  work  into  this  field,  evolving 
a  technique  and  a  set  of  social  standards  to  shape  the 
nebulous  impulses  which  are  always  aroused  by  the  plight 
of  unfortunate  children.  If  the  Child  Welfare  Committee 
can  reinforce  this  proven  technical  leadership  with  the 
understanding  and  support  of  wider  groups,  without  creat- 
ing elaborate  duplications  in  national  organization,  it  will 
accomplish  a  real  service. 
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MY  FIGHT  WITH  THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 
(Continued  from  page  274) 


the  governor,  one  house  of  the  legislature,  many  of  the  judges, 
grand  juries  and  jurors,  sheriffs  and  county  officers,  we  find 
this  "invisible"  order  now  functioning  as  the  visible  govern- 
ment. Imagine  the  situation  in  this  state  if  there  should  be 
an  outbreak  calling  for  executive  authority  to  call  in  the 
militia  or  armed  intervention!  Nearly  everything  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from  the  state  militia 
down  to  the  last  constable.  The  constitution  provides  that 
federal  troops  can  only  be  called  in  when  requested  by  the 
legislature  convened  for  that  purpose  by  the  governor,  or  by 
the  governor  himself.  All  of  these  powers  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  grand  dragon  picked  an  active  klansman,  William  J. 
Candlish,  for  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Denver  and  had 
him  duly  appointed  by  the  Klan  mayor.  The  administration 
of  the  Police  Department  under  the  Klan  chief  of  police  has 
become  so  rotten  that  it  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
people.  It  has  become  too  much  even  for  a  Klan  mayor 
who,  at  last,  shows  signs  of  revolt.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Klan  chief  of  police,  he  recently  conducted  a  night  raid 
upon  various  protected  vice  resorts  in  the  city  of  Denver.  It 
is  significant  that  the  Klan  chief  of  police  was  utterly  ignored 
in  this  raid  by  the  mayor.  This  has  resulted  in  perhaps  the 
biggest  scandal  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Denver's  Police 
Department.  The  newspapers  teem  with  the  stories  of  alleged 
perfidy  and  betrayal  of  the  city's  interest  through  the  accept- 
ance of  bribes  from  protected  vice  resorts,  bootleggers,  etc. 
Fourteen  policemen,  mostly  members  of  the  bootleg  squad, 
under  the  Klan  chief  of  police,  have  been  suspended  from  duty 
under  charges  of  graft,  bribery,  etc.  now  filed  against  them. 
Serious  charges  have  been  filed  against  others.  Two  or 
three  of  these  police  officers  have  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  city.  Practically  all  of  these  police  officers  thus  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Klan  chief  of  police,  and  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  are  known  to  be  members  of  the  Klan.  Such 
is  the  sort  of  protection  Denver  has  been  getting  from  these 
"100  per  cent  Americans — men  of  the  most  sublime  lineage  in 
all  history." 

Under  the  statutes  of  the  state,  when  the  docket  is  crowded 
or  for  other  statutory  reasons,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  my 
court  to  call  in  a  judge  from  a  neighboring  county.  At  times 
during  recent  years  I  had  thus  called  in  Royal  R.  Graham, 
whose  record  I  had  not  taken  occasion  to  investigate  any  more 
than  I  would  insult  any  of  the  other  judges  whom  I  have 
similarly  called  in  under  the  law.  He  tried  no  cases  of  great 
importance  and  had  no  control  whatever  of  the  administration 
of  the  Court.  It  was  this  man  that  the  Klan  seized  upon,  with 
his  willing  consent,  to  take  over  the  Juvenile  Court.  I  do 
not  care  to  dignify,  by  any  extended  notice,  the  serious  charges 
since  set  out  in  the  newspapers,  as  to  his  record  in  his  home 
town.  Vet  so  powerful  was  the  Klan  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Coolidge  landslide  and  the  Klan's  control  of  the  Republican 
party  ticket,  it  came  near  enough  to  electing  him  to  involve 
me  in  a  grilling  and  expensive  election  contest  litigation  to  save 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver  from  their  clutches. 

One  anchorage  thus  far  has  been  the  State  Senate.  Half 
of  its  members  happen  to  be  hold-overs  and,  in  addition,  it 
contains  many  very  fine  characters.  Here  real  American  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism  are  standing  the  acid  test.  Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  there  is  no  telling  where  the  fanatical  sweep 
of  the  Klan  would  have  ended. 

The  bitter  hatreds  and  discords  aroused  by  the  Klan  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  everywhere — in  the  churchs, 
masonic  bodies,  and  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  of 
community  life  as  well  as  in  politics.  One  of  our  most  re- 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Welfare  Federation 

and 

Community  Chest  Administration 

A  six  weeks  intensive  course  of  instruction  in  the 
above  subject  will  be  given  at 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Six  Weeks 
June  22- July  31,  1925 

Class  limited  to  twenty ;  Instructors  will  be  four  of 
the  leading  Federation  executives  of  the  country. 
For  further  information,  write  to 

American  Ass'n  for  Community 
Organization 

215  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

of   the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Graduate,  professional  study  in  preparation  for  the 
various  departments  of  work  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  for  club  work  with  wo- 
men and  girls  in  connection  with  other  organizations. 

Winter    Session 

The  Course  includes  opportunity  for  electing  courses 

at  other  educational  institutions  in  New  York  City. 

Session  opens  September  23. 

Summer  Session 

Especially  for  those  entering  Association  work. 
July  6 — August  14. 

Extension   Courses 

in  connection  with  the  University  of  California  Sum- 
mer School, 
Berkeley,  California 
June  22 — August  I 

For    bulletins    and    information    address 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

135   East   52d   Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 


Professional  Training 
in  Industrial  Relations 

The  direction  of  human  relations  in  industry  has 
become  a  growing  profession  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. It  demands  personnel  managers,  employment 
managers,  welfare  directors,  and  industrial  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries.  Those  wishing  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession need  ( I )  to  have  a  real  interest  in  people, 
(2)  to  understand  the  problems  of  industry,  (3)  to 
have  adequate  training  in  economics,  labor  problems, 
economic  history,  factory  administration,  sociology, 
psychology,  business  administration,  etc.,  and  (4) 
practical  experience  in  industry. 

We  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  technical 
training  which  combines  these  subjects  and  actual 
experience  in  local  industries.  A  strong  visiting 
faculty  of  experts  makes  our  instruction  valuable  and 
practical.  Courses  leading  to  degrees  are  offered  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Scholarships 
are  available  to  graduate  students. 

For  particulars  write  to 

G.  T.  SCHWENNING,  Director 

Industrial  Relations  Course 

INTERNATIONAL   Y.  M.  C.  A.    COLLEGE 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


spected  labor  leaders  told  me  that  the  Klan  was  eating  its 
way  into  the  ranks  of  labor  organizations  and  threatening 
their  demoralization — a  development  encouraged  by  the  enemies 
of  organized  labor.  Certain  elements  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  especially  a  type  of  sixteenth  century,  witch-burning-minded 
preacher  are  hand  in  glove  with  the  Klan.  In  their  willingness 
to  profit  by  its  hatreds  they  seem  utterly  dense  to  the  fact  that 
the  Klan  is  dealing  a  body  blow  to  Protestantism,  leaving  it 
weakened,  torn  and  divided,  filled  with  dissensions  that  it  will 
take  years  to  'heal;  while  it  has  cemented  and  strengthened 
the  Catholics,  and,  except  in  the  small  towns  where  Jewish 
merchants  have  felt  its  boycotts,  it  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
Jews  except  to  kindle  their  zeal  to  help  oppose  its  invasion  of 
the  constituitonal  rights  of  Americans. 

KLAN  members  of  the  legislature  introduced  bills  to  abolish 
the  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  just  as  I  predicted  they 
would.  Had  these  passed,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  my 
twenty-five  years  of  work  in  that  Court.  Public  meetings  of 
protest  and  a  public  aroused  through  the  fine  work  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  Denver  Express,  and  the  real  Americanism 
of  the  anti-Klan  majority  of  state  senators,  has  now  been  suc- 
cessful in  defeating  the  Klan  in  this  attack. 

In  the  District  Court  of  Denver  we  finished  only  in  April 
the  long  tortuous,  expensive  grind  of  litigation  in  the  quo  ivar- 
ranto  proceedings,  backed  by  Klan  dictators,  to  oust  me  from 
office.  In  this  I  was  charged  with  "being  in  contempt  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Colorado"  for  holding  the  Juvenile 
judgeship  which  I  now  occupy  under  a  certificate  of  election 
from  the  people.  As  already  indicated,  substantially  the  only 
charges  were  that  there  had  been  some  fraud  committed  in 
one  of  the  precincts  in  that  section  of  the  city  where  the  voters 
are  almost  exclusively  Jewish  people,  naturally  aga-'nst  the  Klan, 
and  where  my  majority  was  naturally  overwhelming.  As  to 
this  precinct  they  alleged  such  frauds  and  irregularities  as 
they  claimed  would  justify  the  District  Court  in  throwing  its 
vote  out  entirely  with  its  four  or  five  hundred  majority  for 
me.  They  failed  to  bring  the  contest  under  the  statute  within 
the  time  when  we  had  the  ballot  boxes  guarded  and  their 
integrity  secured.  They  delayed  several  months  after  our 
watchers  had  been  discharged  and  the  custody  of  boxes  was  with 
the  Klan  secretary  of  the  Election  Commission.  The  trial  of 
this  case  disclosed  none  of  the  frauds  so  loudly  proclaimed  by 
the  Klan  except  perhaps  their  own  work  with  the  youth,  Unter, 
already  referred  to,  and  the  suspicious  disappearance  of  ballots 
and  boxes  from  the  custody  of  Klan  watchers  and  Klan  keepers. 
Judge  Julian  Moore  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  produced 
by  one  Johnnie  Martin,  one  of  the  chief  lieutenants  of  the 
grand  dragon,  ruled  as  follows: 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  Court  that  the  fraud,  if  any  fraud  was  committed  in  thii 
precinct,  was  of  sufficient  gravity  for  the  throwing  out  of  the 
vote.  There  is  no  evidence  from  which  the  court  can  determine 
that  there  was  one  vote  cast  for  Lindsey  which  was  not  a  vote 
intended  to  be  cast  for  Lindsey  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  ballot  which  the  witness  Unter  says  looks  like  a  ballot  he 
altered  for  a  voter. 

As  to  the  question  of  conspiracy  the  testimony  is  both  vague 
and  indefinite.  The  evidence  discloses  that  the  part  of  town 
in  which  this  precinct  was  located  is  largely  inhabited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  race.  These  votes  were  Lindsey  votes.  There 
were  fifty-eight  blank  ballots.  It  is  surprising  that  there  were 
so  many  blank  ballots  in  that  precinct  in  view  of  the  political 
situation  fronting  this  election.  The  Court  is  satisfied  that  the 
result  shown  by  the  recount  in  J-6  is  a  fair  determination  of  the 
voters  of  that  precinct  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  recount  figures 
will  stand  and  the  motion  to  throw  out  the  vote  is  denied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  offered  by  the  Klan  candi- 
date, Judge  Moore  held  that  "It  is  clear  to  the  Court  that 
Lindsey  was  elected  Juvenile  Judge,  and  therefore  is  entitled 
to  hold  the  office." 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes  marked  for  me  with 
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pencil  had  to  be  thrown  out  since  our  law  provides  they  be 
written  in  ink  although  no  one  doubts  that  they  represented 
the  will  of  legitimate  voters.  This  also  applies  to  about  one 
hundred  votes  where  the  (x)  mark  was  below  the  line  of  my 
name  instead  of  at  the  right  of  my  name.  Were  it  possible 
to  have  counted  these  real  votes  of  real  voters  for  me  my 
majority  would  have  been  several  hundred  more  than  it  was. 
As  it  stands  my  title  to  the  office  of  judge  of  this  court  was 
confirmed  on  the  Klan  candidate's  own  testimony  without  die 
necessity  of  one  word  of  very  important  testimony  we  were 
prepared  to  offer  in  answer  to  all  their  claims,  and  my  title 
to  this  Court  has  been  judicially  and  finally  confirmed.  This 
is  subject,  of  course,  to  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  will  only  be  a  continuation  of  the  impoverishing  expenses 
and  annoyances  that  Klan  friends  of  my  opponent  with  their 
large  funds  are  trying  to  subject  me  to  for  daring  to  oppose 
their  un-Americanism  in  this  community.  But  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  offer  for  righting  the  Klan.  We  consider  it  the  greatest 
victory  that  we  have  ever  helped  to  win  for  the  people.  The 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  will  never  be  safe 
in  this  country  until  the  Klan  mania  has  been  stamped  out  by 
courageous  Americans. 

This  is  the  general  situation.  Of  course,  it  does  not  include 
the  palpable  lies  of  the  Klan  owned  or  controlled  newspapers 
or  the  whisperings  of  the  Klan  "poison  squad"  whose  gossip 
ever  substantiated,  since  it  is  only  used  to  taint  the  minds 
of  the  unthinking.  The  Klan  dictators  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  dupes  of  a  large  element  of  the  American  people  so 
'.y  misled  by  appeals  to  racial  and  religious  bigotry — and 
how  easy  it  is  to  coin  their  stupidity  into  dollars  and  votes 
and  power  for  the  charlatans  who  use  them.  For  the  Klan 
has  developed  a  new  industry.  That  is  the  commercializing 
of  the  basest  of  human  passions.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  sales- 
manship. To  illustrate,  a  certain  klansman,  in  apologizing 
for  his  part  in  the  organization,  said:  "I  was  in  the  grocery 
business,  but  I  quit.  I  make  more  money  selling  this  Klan 
stuff  than  I  ever  could  selling  groceries.  You  see,  it  is  like 
this:  I  find  a  fellow  that  hates  the  Jews:  that's  his  'bug'; 
another  fellow  hates  the  Catholics;  that's  his  "bug";  another, 
the  Negroes;  another,  the  foreigners.  I  sell  the  Klan  "bugs' 
to  every  one  of  them.  I  get  my  commission.  It's  a  great 
business  and  easy  money."  In  a  word,  this  new  salesmanship 
is  literally  dealing  in  passions  and  prejudices,  selling  fuel  to 
hatred,  superstition  and  fanaticism,  bartering  in  bigotry  and 
intolerance  at  so  much  per. 

More,  through  the  "Junior  Klan,"  it  is  peddling  its  poison 
among  the  children. 

This  is  what  the  Klan  has  done  and  is  trying  to  do  to  the 
people.  What  will  the  people  do  to  the  Klan?  Hate  cannot 
permanently  rule  this  state  or  any  other  state.  But  in  the 
meantime,  how  much  must  we  pay  for  this  new  brand  of  100 
per  cent  Americanism  before  its  searing  fires  turn  to  ashes? 
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New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 


A  Course  in 


Medical  Social  Service 


begins  October  1st  and  March  1st 


For  particulars  write  to 

THE  DEAN,  300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operate* 
in  two  successive  summers  separated  by  a  period  of 
nine  months  of  intensive  Held  work  daring  which  each 
student  gives  her  full  time  to  some  social  agency. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in 
preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
medical  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit 
clinics,  schools.  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  week*  is  open  to  ex- 
perienced social  worker*.  This  course  is  designed  for 
workers  who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, to  study  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
social  work,  and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  problems  of  personality  and  the  possibility 
of  individual  adjustments  through  a  knowledge  of 
psychiatry  and  the  new  psychology. 

On    May    fir»t    there    were    ten    vacancies    for    this 


school  dean*.  The  course  consists  of  a  special  semi- 
nar conducted  by  an  experienced  dean,  together  with 
lectures,  discussions,  and  seminars  leading  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  problems  of  personality  and  behavior. 
On  May  first  there  were  ten  vacancies  for  the 
Course  for  School  Deans. 

Far    isftrmatif*    mnd    catalogue    address 

THE  [DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton.  Massachusetts 
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School  of  Social  \Vork 

Simmons    College 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

in 

Medical    Social    Service 

Miss   Kate   McMahon,   Director 
Psychiatric   Social   Service 

Miss   Suzie   L.    Lyons,   Director 

Children's   Work 

Miss    Katharine   P.    Hewins,    Director 

A    Course    in    Psychiatric    Social    Work    for    Family 
Social  Workers 

July   8   to   August    19 

Fall    Courses   in    Children's   Work,    Family    Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Serv.ce,      Psych.atric     Social     Service,     Community     Work?    Pub  \t 

Service. 

Address     The    Director,     18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,     14, 
Massachusetts. 


THE  VALLEY  PLAN  OF  CIVILIZATION 

(Continued  from  page  290) 


The   Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Prevent,"!. 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economic* 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Sutii 
tics,  Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  «  SoeU! 
Organization. 

Field    work   training   under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
liven    in   conjunction   with    the    Social   Service    Department 
of   the  Johns    Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins   University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


RECREATIONTRAININC  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

Professional  training  for  group  leadership  and 
recreation.  Technical  classes  in  dramatics-acting 
and  coaching,  games,  folk  dancing,  story  telling, 
art,  handcraft,  athletics,  and  gymnastics.  Theo- 
retical and  lecture  courses. 

One  and  two  year  courses.     Summer  term. 
Write  for  catalogs 

RECREATION    TRAINING    SCHOOL    OF 
CHICAGO 

800    South    Halsted    Street    (Hull-House) 


Training  School  for  Public  Service 

25  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Intensive    one    year    course    preparing    women    fop    lucrative 
positions    in    the    public    service.      Good    opportunity    for    ad- 
vancement.    A    new  field,   with    a    large   demand   for   women. 
Send   at  once  for  booklet. 


of  Asgard,"  when  the  Mongoloid  migrations  involved  by  the 
dessication  of  Central  Asia  had  cut  their  old  land-route — albeit 
in  a  different  direction,  curiously  analogous  to  that  of  Columbus 
in  later  days,  when  the  old  Red  Sea  route  to  the  Indies  had 
been  closed*  by  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople. 

With  these  daring  theories  before  us,  it  is  not  far  to  link 
the  old  caravan  kings  to  their  modern  successors,  the  railway 
kings.  I  well  remember  an  old  countryman,  of  pastoral 
origins,  and  first  trained  in  trade  in  Aberdeen,  who  soon  went 
roving  over  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  fur-trader;  and 
by  and  by,  with  a  comrade  of  the  very  same  origin,  laying  the 
Trans-Canadian  Railway.  Seldom  can  there  have  been  a  more 
adventurous  or  further-ranging  caravan  lord  than  this  old 
S'trathcona,  effectively  ruling  the  modern  Canada  he  had  thus 
so  largely  helped  to  build;  and  whom  I  remember,  as  imperious 
and  terrible  as  Father  Odin,  up  to  the  patriarchal  age  of 
ninety-three,  if  not  beyond. 

Yet  the  pastoral  life  can  produce  still  higher  types — the 
spiritualized  caravaneers,  who  once  and  again  stand  out  as 
supreme  forces  in  history.  Note  first  one  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a 
native  by  "the  Cilician  Gates,"  that  great  pass  for  all  caravans 
between  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  hand,  and  Meso- 
potamia, Syria  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  Significantly  a  tent- 
maker's  son,  and  learning  his  father's  trade,  he  cannot  but  have 
imbibed  the  "Wanderlust"  from  the  caravaneers  he  worked 
for.  Tarsus  had  had  its  mystic  priest-king,  like  the  high  priest 
of  Jerusalem,  yet  it  had  become  a  Greek  university  city,  as 
we  may  fairly  call  it;  and  next  it  had  come  under  the  rule 
of  Rome.  So  here  and  as  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  so 
fully  could  there  have  been  combined,  into  one  voune  man's 
life-training,  those  fourfold  elements — of  the  traveler's  spirit, 
of  Jewish  idealism  and  learning,  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
subtlety,  yet  also  of  Roman  citizenship — which  prepared  Saul 
first  for  high  influence  among  the  Pharisees,  and  thence — as 
Paul — to  his  primacy  in  extending  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  the  then  but  germinating  Christian  faith;  and  this  in 
the  individually  developed  form  he  gave  it. 

Again  what  essentially  is  Islam?  What  but  the  discipline 
of  the  caravan,  strengthened  and  moralized  in  its  own  way 
for  the  journey  across  the  desert;  and  with  the  good  time  at 
the  journey's  end  fully  idealized  for  its  encouragement?  That 
its  prophet  should  have  been,  and  until  full  maturity,  a  caravan- 
leader,  is  thus  the  essential,  since  fundamental,  evolutionary 
explanation  for  his  whole  system;  and  this  alike  in  its  spiritual 
idealism  and  intensity,  and  in  its  expansion;  albeit  also,  and 
in  various  ways,  the  explanation  of  its  limitations,  and  of  its 
decline. 


V 

BUT  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  next  type  of  our  valley- 
section,  the  poor  peasant,  the  crofter  as  we  call  him,  not 
yet  the  fully  developed  farmer  proper.  He  has  had  a  hard 
time,  for  when  we  leave  the  green  and  flowery  pastures,  with 
their  milk  and  honey,  and  eat  the  alluring  but  sour-sweet  apple 
of  knowledge  which  grows  up  to  that  boundary,  we  come 
down  to  toil  and  sweat  on  poor  and  stony  soils,  better  fitted 
for  thorns  and  thistles  than  for  our  upland  corn.  In  short 
here  is  a  sad  coming  down  in  the  world,  a  "fall"  indeed. 
Labor  strenuous  beyond  all  other  is  now  needed,  and  this 
well-nigh  continuous  throughout  the  season;  moreover,  econ- 
omies are  of  the  very  essence  of  survival.  We  must  store 
for  the  winter's  food,  and  for  seed,  and  use  both  with  frugal 
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The  verse  in  the  Psalms  of  ''one  that  goeth  forth  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed,  but  returneth  rejoicing  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him,"  is  plain  enough  in  its  second  clause,  for 
all  men  rejoice  at  harvest  home.  But  in  our  literate  modern 
world,  one  may  ask  learned  Jew  or  Christian  alike  to  explain 
why  the  sower  should  be  described  as  "weeping";  and  we  get 
only  metaphorical  guesses  for  answer;  whereas  here  in  the 
first  clause  of  our  text  is  compressed  the  vividly  pathetic 
reality  of  the  early  history  of  the  poor  peasant.  By  spring- 
time his  harvest-store  is  all  but  eaten;  yet  now  he  cannot  but 
take  away  the  few  precious  grains  that  remain,  albeit  from 
children  crying  for  food,  from  starving  mother  sobbing  over 
them.  And  so  he  strides  out  past  them  to  the  field  with 
stern-set  face.  Once  out  of  doors  and  away,  he  too  breaks 
down,  and  weeps  for  those  he  has  left  behind,  and  with  what 
misgivings  for  the  future  crop,  above  all  for  food  meanwhile! 
Lent  with  its  long  weeks  of  scanty  fare  is  thus  of  the  nature 
of  things  agricultural  and  far  older  than  any  spiritualizing 
of  it;  from  its  poverty  comes  its  essence — a  moral  discipline, 
which  has  become  fundamental  in  the  strength  of  peasant 
character.  Has  not  this  discipline  been  the  very  backbone  of 
many  regions — of  which  New  England  or  old  Scotland  are  but 
near  examples,  and  this  despite  their  abandonment  of  Catholic 
traditions,  their  forgetfulness  of  the  origins  of  these?  It  is 
more  easy  for  a  modern  reader  to  see  in  the  life  economy 
of  the  poor  peasant  the  origins  of  the  bank  and  the  insurance 
company. 

Pass  now  to  the  rich  peasant,  upon  the  deep  and  fertile 
ploughlands  of  the  plain,  once  prairie;  see  him  with  his  tall 
heavy-headed  wheat,  his  good  white  bread  accordingly  to  eat, 
his  ample  surplus  of  grain  to  sell.  Hence  population  thrives 
and  increases,  so  that  instead  of  the  poor  peasant  isolated,  or 
at  most  in  hamlet,  we  can  have  the  goodly  village,  and  by 
and  by  even  the  town.  In  old  societies  indeed,  the  need  for 
defence  from  hungry  hunter,  and  at  times  too  from  cornless 
shepherd,  could  not  but  have  compelled  such  grouping:  and 
these  dangers  soon  led  to  the  walling  in  of  the  farm-town 
with  its  substantial  gates.  The  old  story  of  Cain  and  Abel 
is  thus  plainly  pastoral,  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  immemorial 
and  world-wide  tension  between  peasant  and  shepherd.  With 
all  the  spirituality  of  the  pastoral  culture,  its  caravans  have 
not  always  paid  fully  in  wool  what  they  took  in  grain.  Where- 
else  but  in  peaceful  England,  and  her  daughter  America,  after 
the  period  of  Indian  wars,  has  the  farmer  been  able  to  live 
upon  his  land  in  the  detached  way  which  there  to  both  has 
become  a  matter  of  course?  The  long  distances  which  we  see 
daily  tramped  from  village  to  fields  in  pretty  nearly  every 
valley  from  France  to  India,  and  which  thus  so  largely  im- 
poverish all  concerned,  register  the  far  more  widespread  history 
of  the  old  agricultural  life  beset  with  invading  dangers. 

To  city  development  we  shall  come  later;  but  here  may  be 
briefly  noted  that  of  all  occupations  it  is  the  farmer's  with 
his  yearly  harvest,  that  most  needs  binding  bargains  and  definite 
records,  as  for  land-tenure  and  crop-sales ;  for  taxation  too, 
and  more.  It  is  thus  he  naturally  who  develops  one  of  his 
sons  as  recorder,  by  and  by  lawyer;  who  inscribes  his 
records  on  calf's  or  lamb's  skin  (parchment  or  vellum)  ac- 
cordingly. 

Again,  it  is  his  occupation  that  yields  the  main  beverages, 
wine  in  the  south,  beer  in  the  north;  and  thus  the  wine-shop, 
and  the  ale-house.  As  caste  and  wealth  develop,  each  readily 
becomes  exclusive;  and  thus  the  club.  Talk  of  affairs  in 
congenial  company  is  thus  with  loosened  tongues  and  freer 
range;  in  such  symposia  the  concrete  farming  viewpoint  and 
the  more  abstract  legal  one  interact:  discussions  thus  reach 
political  levels,  and  so  ere  long  the  glories  of  parliamentary 
oratory  foam  from  the  mug  and  sparkle  from  the  glass.  (What 
may  become  of  "politics"  for  a  country  (or  a  sex)  without 
these  traditional  incentives  to  eloquence,  is  a  question  only 
lately  being  raised!)  (Continued  on  page  325) 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work 


This  School,  for  fifteen  years  a  coopera- 
tive center  of  professional  recruiting  and 
instruction,  in  the  School  year  just  ended 
registered  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history,  representing  sixteen  states  and 
one  foreign  country.  Its  students  gained 
practical  experience  in  more  than  a  score 
of  standardized  agencies,  in  the  fields  of 
Family  Case  Work,  Medical  and  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Work,  School  Counsel- 
ing, Public  Health  Nursing,  Group  and 
Settlement  Work,  Community  Work. 

In  the  School  year  1925-1926,  opening 
in  September,  the  School  offers  notable 
opportunities  for  broad  and  intensive 
preparation  for  all  these  fields,  as 
follows : 

One-Year  Course  in  Social  Work,  open  to 
college  graduates,  with  a  second  year 
of  interneship  and  specialization,  under 
conditions  of  actual  employment. 

T  ^o-Year  Course  in  Social  Work,  open 
to  non-graduates  or  others  with  special 
qualifications,  followed  by  a  period  of 
interneship  and  further  specialization. 

One-Year  Course  in  Public  Health  Xurs- 
ing,  open  to  high  school  graduates  who 
are  also  registered  nurses. 


Summer  Institutes  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  in  Child  Welfare,  July  6 
to  August  15,  1925,  offer  special  oppor- 
tunities for  employed  workers. 


Full  information  about  all  departments 
and  courses  will  be  furnished  on  request 
to  the  Registrar,  311  South  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY   OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— S70  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres..  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1801  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Llta  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
112-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  4S  centers  in  the  Orient.  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  fl, 
S3,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  America* 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1911, 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodie», 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Frescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  • 
year. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  379  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— SIS  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  8  tat* 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  Ea«t 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  member* 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service   for 

college   students,   Laura   H.    Parker,   Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,   Raymond  E.   Cole,   Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  105  E.  22d  St..  N.T.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:     Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  WI.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L,.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  International  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN— 2109    Broadway. 
New  York.     Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,   Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 799    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant  women   and   girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 6  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,640 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  3S8 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R,  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS — Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak. 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Campi. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "•«>«»«««•  W»=I»K  TM,^..  •• 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LI NiQUENGY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  BO  Ent 

42nd  Street,  New  York.    To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method! 

In    this    field,    with    particular    reference    to    psychiatric    clinic*. 

visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 

to    conduct    related    studies,    education    and    publication;    and    to 

Interpret  the   work  of  the   Commonwealth   Fund   Program   for  the 

Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THH  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  ytu.) 
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"Public   Health 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 316  Fourth  Are., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical 
education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national  organization* 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingtrworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  KinclUe  Jones,  exec,  see'y, 
117  K.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  ana 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  •'Opportunity"— a  "Journal  of  Negro  life. 
NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  17JO  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientlific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  Jll 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
.tation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  *2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  ReTlew. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions —  John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  ISO  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments' Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation. 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  o&er  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negr« 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  pas.sei  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuakegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.:  A.  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee.  Ala. 
WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr..  sec'y;  47«  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


«t  usis:  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AuTHox'f  RISIASCB 
BCMAU.  500  Fifth  Avenne.  New  York. 


THE  VALLEY  PLAN  OF  CIVILIZATION 
(Continued  from  page  323) 


VI 

T  NTO  the  elaborations  of  agri- 
A,  culture,  to  gardening  and  intensive 
culture,  whether  in  the  old  tradition 
of  China,  or  as  nowadays  with  in- 
creasing progress  in  the  west,  we 
need  not  here  enter:  but  rather  pass 
to  the  last  of  our  main  occupations,  that  of  the  sea.  Anthro- 
pologists tell  how  woman  initiated  fishing  in  streams  and  rivers, 
and  invented  nets,  but  that  when  it  came  to  seafaring,  the 
man  took  over  her  work  with  his  boat,  while  she  largely  took 
over  the  man's  work  on  land,  the  distribution  of  the  fish,  and 
thus  increasingly  his  predominance.  Hence  her  strengthened 
individuality  and  self-reliance  in  those  parts.  This  not  only 
old  tales  or  current  observation  of  fisher  life  fully  confirm, 
as  also  does  a  survey  of  the  modern  feminist  movements;  for 
it  is  by  no  mere  coincidence  that  such  initiatives  have  essentially 
been  along  the  maritime  fringes  of  the  northern  seas,  spreading 
thence  more  slowly  inland.  Indeed  it  is  thus  by  no  mere  ac- 
cident, but  also  from  deep-rooted  tradition  that  my  old  and 
honored  friend,  the  veteran  president  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women  should  bear  the  tide  of  Marchioness  of 
(the  old  fishing-port  of)  Aberdeen. 

The  North  Sea  fisherman  is  naturally  tempted  out  from 
salmon  river  and  fiord  to  sea-fishing,  for  herring  and  cod.  He 
grows  richer  and  more  adventurous.  With  his  larger  boat 
and  crew  he  soon  becomes  more  authoritatively  organized, 
since  thus  more  efficient  in  a  hard  environment,  which  calls 
for  prompt  decision  and  instant  obedience  and  gives  no  time 
and  safety  for  discussion.  Moreover,  what  the  caravan  does 
on  land,  that  the  fisher  can  do  at  sea:  he  thus  becomes 


ARE    YOU    INTERESTED 
IN     BOYS    AND     GIRLS  ? 

A  nationally  known  leader  in  the  vocational 
guidance  movement,  a  graduate  of  three  famous 
universities  with  a  doctors  degree  from  Harvard, 
at  present  teaching  in  a,  large  Eastern  university, 
has  developed  plans  for  a  "Life  Guidance 
Clinic."  In  this  clinic  young  people  may  have 
their  personal  abilities  and  disabilities  tested  and 
evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  best 
scientific  technique  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
complete  adjustment  to  life  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, vocation  and  character. 

We  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  some  per- 
son of  means  who  has  a  vision  of  service,  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  underwrite  this  clinic. 
This  plan  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
establish  a  memorial,  a  monument  or  founda- 
tion that  is  unexcelled. 

Address  Box  5169 

THE  SURVEY. 


merchant-adventurer,  passenger-carrier.  In  time  he  is  readily 
also  emigrant,  even  settler;  and  thus  the  far-reaching  North- 
man and  Norman  conqueror,  •whose  spreading  sails  the  British 
sailor-folk  have  but  carried  further  in  their  time.  For  since, 
like  the  hunter,  the  fisher's  calling  is  of  the  taking  of  life,  not 
the  tending  of  it,  and  since  endless  opportunities  of  quarrel 
arise  between  fisher  and  fisher,  and  yet  more  between  sea- 
farer and  landsman,  he  soon  goes  armed.  Hence  the  gradual 
admixture  of  seafaring  with  buccaneering  and  piracy,  yet  also 
their  disentanglement  and  ordering,  into  navies,  both  mercantile 
and  combative,  as  history  tells.  Enough  here  for  the  present 
if  we  see  all  together,  as  the  story  of  the  fisher,  throughout 
his  varied  evolution. 

VII 

SO,  back  to  our  valley  diagram  which  called  up  for  us  the 
main  make-up  of  the  great  world. 

Hunter  and  shepherd,  poor  peasant  and  rich:  these  are 
our  most  familiar  occupational  types,  and  manifestly  successive 
as  we  descend  in  altitude,  and  also  come  down  the  course  of 
social  history.  Hence  it  was  long  the  bookish  habit  to  speak 
of  them  not  only  as  main  types  in  civilization  (which  they  do 
broadly  represent)  but  as  if  each  had  succeeded  the  other  in 
successive  ''stages,"  and  for  good  and  all.  And  these  too  as 
but  "phases"  before  the  present  predominance  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  urban  order;  since  which,  to  many  of  whose 
writers  they  have  seemed  henceforth  insignificant,  if  not  prac- 
tically negligible.  But  all  these  fundamental  occupations  we 
have  always  with  us.  And  as  our  urban  studies  progress,  we 
shall  find  them,  even  in  every  city;  and  there  not  simply  with 
their  produce  in  the  open  market-place,  or  in  the  resulting 
shop  rows  which  are  its  modern  development;  but  also  as 
evolved  into  correspondingly  developed  urban  vocations.  Against 
the  background  of  our  valley  section  we  shall  understand 
them  better  than  has  the  economist  or  the  lawyer,  the  politician 
or  the  historian. 


(In  tnnoerinf  advertisements  pie  fie  mention  THE  SUKVET.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED— A  Trained  Nurse  to  take 
charge  of  clinic  located  in  a  southern  city. 
Preferably  one  who  can  speak  Yiddish. 
5172  SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  AND  ORGANIZER  to  take 
charge  of  Membership  Department  of  in- 
stitution in  New  York.  Write  in  detail 
stating  experience,  age  and  salary  expect- 
ed. 5173  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERINTENDENT, 
woman,  to  take  charge  of  a  home  for 
crippled  children  near  White  Plains.  Apply 
by  letter  to  Mrs.  M.  Newborg,  Red  Oaks, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  woman,  Jewish,  to  act  as 
head  of  girls'  department  and  assistant 
matron  in  large  Jewish  institution  in 
Middle  West.  Write  Box  5174.,  stating 
age,  experience,  education,  references.  In- 
itial probation  salary  $1500.00. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
oositions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurtei, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinoit. 

WANTED— Three  case  workers,  college 
graduates  with  at  least  two  years  case 
work  experience  preferred.  Apply  Paul 
S.  Fox,  Detroit  Community  Fund,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers^  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED— Jewish  case  worker  by 
family  welfare  organization  in  Western 
New  York.  State  training,  experience, 
salary  expected.  5150  SURVEY. 

SEVERAL  attractive  openings  out  of 
town  for  social  workers.  Salary  $1800  to 
$2500.  Executive  Service  Corporation, 
1515  Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  a  Successful  Cam- 
paign Director  to  join  an  established  office 
for  Financing  Social  Agencies  in  New 
England.  Write  fully.  Address  5183  SUR- 
VEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

THE  FOLLOWING  POSITIONS  are 
open  on  the  faculty  of  Manumit  School  for 
the  coming  school  year:  Mathematics, 
Natural  Sciences;  a  resident  pianist  of 
real  ability  to  give  piano  lessons  and  if 
possible  to  teach  French  or  German. 
Manumit  is  a  modern  experimental  com- 
munity boarding  school  primarily  for  the 
children  of  workers.  Address  Manumit 
School,  Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are    available    October    1,    1925, 
at 

East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 
HELEN  HART  SARA  LIBBY  CARSON 

Head   Worker  Director  of  Training 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON  of 
a  School  for  Delinquent  Boys,  leaving 
present  position,  would  like  to  hear  of  an 
opening  elsewhere,  for  capable  executives. 
Answer  care  of  5178  SURVEY. 

PERSONNEL,  Industrial  Relations  posi- 
tion desired  by  young  man  with  unusual 
background  for  any  or  all  departments  of 
this  work.  Details.  Box  30,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  By  a  woman  experienced  in 
Institutional  work  position  as  Institutional 
executive  or  housemother  in  girls'  school. 
Excellent  references.  5180  SURVEY. 

SOUTHERN  WOMAN,  graduate  school 
of  social-service,  experienced  as  govern- 
ment and  municipal  worker  with  delin- 
quents, juvenile  court  official,  executive 
secretary,  financial  agent,  public  speaker, 
desires  position.  Highest  testimonials.  5181 
SURVEY. 

WIDOW:  Literary  and  public  health 
background.  Experience — publicity,  re- 
search, organizing,  executive.  Recently 
resided  in  Switzerland.  Desires  employ- 
ment professional  or  business,  this  country 
or  Europe.  3  Lafayette  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  SPECIALIST 
will  be  available  to  take  charge  of  delayed 
or  seriously  defective  speech  case  after 
June  25.  5166  SURVEY. 

SITUATION  WANTED  for  summer  or 
permanently  in  social  work,  camp  or  insti- 
tution, by  expereinced  teacher  who  has 
specialized  in  economics,  sociology,  clinical 
psychology  and  social  service  field  work. 
Highest  references.  5155  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  first  rate  institution,  wanted  by  trained 
social  worker.  5121  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE,  woman, 
seeks  position.  Broad  knowledge  indus- 
trial and  civic  problems  and  social  legisla- 
tion. Convincing  speaker,  clear  writer. 
5170  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  with  many  years 
experience  desires  situation  as  nurse  in 
summer  camp  or  as  resident  nurse  in 
boarding  school  for  term  1925.  References 
furnished.  5175  SURVEY. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  It  helps 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

REFINED  COUPLE  want  charge  Com- 
munity House  or  Institution.  Man  inter- 
ested in  boys,  good  friend,  disciplinarian. 
Wife  trained  Social  Worker.  F.  F.,  care 
of  Appleford,  Bourne,  Mass. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  and  cap- 
able sewing  teacher,  Jewish,  seeks  perma- 
nent resident  position.  Highest  references. 
5126  SURVEY. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Re- 
port expert:  statistician  and  editor.  Just 
completed  notable  Report  of  a  Survey  of 
New  York  County  Jails  after  one  year's 
work.  5162  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Jewish,  having 
eleven  years  experience  in  Child  Caring 
Institutions,  desires  affiliation  with  Or- 
phanage or  Hospital.  Wife  can  assist  as 
Matron  or  Bookkeeper  if  required.  High- 
est credentials.  5167  SURVEY. 

EDITORIAL  and  Research  Work:  New 
York  man,  experienced  in  booklet,  maga- 
zine writing,  motion  pictures,  exhibits, 
publicity.  Whole  or  part  time.  5161  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Woman  Art  Student, 
also  singer,  half  day  teaching  any  kind  of 
handiwork  in  New  York  City.  Preferably 
in  Settlement.  References.  5146  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Boys  Worker  desires 
position.  Institution  preferred.  Will  con- 
sider camp  director  for  summer.  5145 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (Jewish)  eight  years 
experience  family  case  work  and  commun- 
ity work  desires  to  make  change.  5145 
SURVEY. 

EDUCATED  and  cultured  young  woman 
(Jewish)  desires  travel  Europe  this  sum- 
mer as  secretary  or  companion.  5144  SUR- 
VEY. 

EXECUTIVE— ORGANIZER,  PUBLIC- 
ITY DIRECTOR  AND  FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN  MANAGER.  University  and 
Professional  School  graduate.  Ten  years 
experience  with  social  agencies  in  the  field 
of  relief,  recreation,  health,  social  re- 
search, cooperatives,  community  organiza- 
tion, etc.  5101  SURVEY. 

'CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  (Jewish), 

sixteen  years  of  experience  in  child  welfare 
desires   to   make   change.      5179    SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  Chil- 
dren's Aid  worker,  desires  to  make  change. 
College  degree,  special  training.  Massa- 
chusetts or  Connecticut  preferred.  5171 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  position  sought  by  woman 
(Jewish)  of  thirty  years  of  administrative 
experience  in  all  branches  social  service, 
community  recreational,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial research  field.  Will  also  consider 
household  supervision  of  institution  or 
school.  5163  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Rocm  Management 

In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 
PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
*m.  School  of  Horn*  Economic*.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chl»n 
us,  it  Identifies  you.) 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  case 
work  experience,  stenographic  ability,  de- 
sires position  with  child  placing  or  girls' 
protective  agency  in  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles.  Services  available  September  i. 
51*2  SUHVEY. 


BOARD 

SPACE  available  for  several  summer 
residents  in  large  New  York  settlement  on 
river  front.  Board  $50.00  a  month.  Room 
rent  payable  in  either  service  or  cash. 
5140  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Children  for  week-ends  in 
the  country.  Friday  afternoon  to  Mon- 
dav  morning.  Or  for  permanent  boarding. 
Fields,  woods,  brook.  Camping  place  for 
picnics.  Riding.  Rates  $3.00  per  day. 
Florence  M.  King.  White  Plains,  New 
York.  R.  F.  D.  No.  i.  Phone:  Mama- 
roneck  i6i-R. 

THE  BRICK  CHURCH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE — Vacancies  during  the 
summer  months.  Rates  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  room,  weekly.  Two  meals  daily,  three 
meals  Sundays.  Apply  to  Miss  Grace 
Prankard,  28  West  37th  St.,  New  York 
Citv. 


The   Philadelphia   School   of 
Occupational  Therapy 

2200    DELANCEY    PLACE 
The  coarse  covers  training  In  design, 
book-binding,  jewelry,  weaving,   toymak- 
Ing.  carving,  basketry,  lace-making  and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy, 
psychology  and  general  medical  condi- 
tions, followed  by  Hospital  Practice. 
A    diploma    is    awarded    to    students 

-:ully   completing   the   c 
FLORENCE  WELLSMAN  FULTON 

Oean 
Member  of  Welfare  Federation  of  Phila. 


"Home -Making   as   a   Profession' 


— Iff  FREE.    Beam*  aowty 

•.:• 


*•.  titnl  *f  H>«  EaraMlta.  Mt  E.  Mtk  M..  Ohm 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    hare    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  yoo  will  investigate  yon  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  chtaffr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lft  us  estimate  MI  your  next  jok 

Webster       Letter       Addressing       & 

Mailing      Company 

S4th  Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Lanfacre   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


««  East  22nd  Street 


M.lutr.phmtl  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I  M.ilioi 

Trpewntiai      |^^^^^^_^^^^__|       Addreui.i 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Os ! 


Travel  and  Resorts 


Summer  Property 

TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 


NEW   YORK 


COTTAGE  in  Adirondack  Mts. 

Furnished.  6  rooms,  bath,  running  water. 
electric  lights,  porch,  garage,  shade. 
Central  for  touring.  Milk,  fresh  vegetables, 
ice  available.  J275  for  season.  Smaller  cot- 
tage, $200.  A.  WARD,  Jay,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Keene   Valley   Inn,   Keene   Valley,   N.    Y. 

Adirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per 
week.  75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own 
garden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf  coarse  two 
-riecial  rates  for  Sept.  W.  W. 
BLOCK,  Prop. 

FOR  RENT.  C.l.lUI  FURNISHED  HOUSE.  At- 
tnetife.  historic  anmOaa.  Modern  ecnreakneok 
electric  Ii*ht«,  1  fireplaces,  marine  urine  water. 
ample  ten,  carden.  tec.  garage,  piazza.  Near  Tillage 
with  coed  Mpptr  markets  Suadi  abort  and  awar 
tarn  dust  at  State  roaJ  Tenai  moderate.  Phoco- 
paphi.  addnM  E.  B.  Phelon,  Willow  Hill.  Cherry 
Valky.  X.  Y. 

FOR  RENT:  A  Bungalow,  three  rooms, 
two  sleeping  porches  —  on  a  hill,  among 
trees  at  Great  Kells,  Staten  Island.  Apply 
to  Alma  I.  Guy,  237  East  icqth  St.,  New 
York. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cottages  For  Rent 
at  Eagles  Mere 

$400  to  $2,000 
for    the    season 

Write    to    R.    D.    KEHRER.    Eagles    Mere, 
Pa.,  for  list. 

CONNECTICUT 
-    -••"•    '  r-ezy   retired  moun- 


Spring_field,  Mass.  Liberal  fruit  garden, 
flne  view.  Ask  for  particulars  if  seeking 
rural  pleasure.  Chas.  E.  Kellogg,  Stafford 
Springs,  Conn. 

MAINE 

TO  RENT:  To  students  or  artists,  a 
well  furnished  quaint  old  house  in  good 
repair  —  sheds,  barns  —  with  25  acres  of 
land,  partly  wocded,  to  river  —  village  two 
miles,  mail  service.  Price  moderate.  Miss 
E.  P.  Moore,  North  Anson,  Maine. 

NEW    JERSEY 

EAST  TRENTON  HEIGHTS 

Building  lots  for  sale  in  Hamilton  Town- 
ship. Mercer  County.  X.  J.  For  full  de- 
scription^ and  terms  address  ADOLPH 
GRAEVE:  t,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


SHOES 


FOR  THE  LAME 

THE  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for 
any  person  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  'Write 
for  booklet.  Henry  S.  Lotz,  Inc.,  105 
East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


For  rest  or  recreation 

BYNDEN  WOOD 

A  MANSION  om  *  mountain  top, 
where  the  atmosphere  and 
comfort  of  a  richly  appointed 
residence  are  combined  with  the 
service  of  a  modern  dub.  1500 
feet  elevation  overlooking  two 
• 


Golf  privileges  at  adjoining 
course;  riding,  tennis  and  walk- 
ing through  woodsy  trails.  Spec- 
ial club  rates  to  professional  and 
business  women.  Write  for 
folder  to: 

BYNDEN  WOOD 

Wernersville  ,  Penna. 
-    tours    from    New    York) 


MAINE 


SPEND     AN 

IDEAL    VACATION 

incab?nUrno°n:en  at°°  SPRUCEWOLD 
Boothbay  Harbor  on  the  Coast  of  Maine. 
Quiet,  relaxation,  recreation — golf,  boat- 
Ing,  and fishing.  Here  you  can  enjoy 

"AT.T.  THE  PLEASURES  OF  PRIMITIVE 
LIVING  WITH  NONE  OF  THE 

PENALTIES  " 
Dept.   S.   THE    ROGER   C.    RICE   CO.,   Inc. 

Pennsylvania    Bldg. 
Z25   West  34th    St.  New   York   City 

TRURO,     CAPE     COD,     OCEAN     SIDE 

TWO  COTTAGES,  on  a  high  dune, 
surrounded  by  pines.  Eight  rooms  each, 
with  garage  for  two  cars.  Attractively 
furnished,  all  possible  conveniences,  tele- 
phone, piano,  $600  and  $400,  for  the  sea- 
son. Call  Plaza  2474,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Welles, 
52  East  sjrd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

CANADA 

NEAR  SARXIA,  on  new  Blue  Water 
Highway,  furnished  farmhouse.  Unsur- 
passed location  for  inn  or  tearoom.  Elec- 
tricity. Sale  or  lease.  Henry  G.  Crocker, 
1626 — 29th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  RESORT 


The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Maine 

REOPENS  JUNE  1 

Health  Resort  for  delicate  elderly  or 
convalescent  ladies.  Beautiful  environ- 
ment and  every  home  comfort.  Elec- 
tricity and  massage  if  desired.  Ad- 
dress until  May  15:  Blanche  Dennes, 
M.D.,  Station  B,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ST.    PETERSBURG*!,    FLORIDA 

Eight  room  modern,  complete- 
ly furnished  home,  ideal  location, 
near  water  front.  Reasonable 
terms.  5177  SURVEY. 


(I*  nsvaerini  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SLTtrrr.    It  helps  its,  it  identifies  you.) 
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(HALFONTE 
HADDON 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk—  In  the  very  center  o 

Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure  to  visit  Cholfonte- 
Hoddon  Hall.  Along  with  all  the  benefits 
of  recreation,  sea  air  and  novel  scenes,  you 
enjoy  also  the  comfort  of  not  being  a 
stranger.  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  welcome 
you  to  Atlantic  City  with  the  hospitality 
and  friendly  atmosphere  of  home. 

Summer  Outdoors :   SEA  BATHING,    BOARDWALK  ACTIV- 
ITIES, GOLF,  TENNIS,  YACHTING,  FISHING.  AVIATION 

American  Plan  only.  Always  open.  Hear  us  on 

the  radio ;  frequent  broadcasting  from  WPG. 

Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 

LEEDS   and   LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Frog  Baby  in  the  Haddon  Hall  Garden  Court 


Jflanbers 

OCEAN  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

/\  NEW  fireproof  structure  of 
**•  232  rooms,  each  with  lavatory, 
toilet  and  bath  facilities.  Thoroughly 
modern,  beautifully  appointed  and 
has  an  ideal  location  directly  on  the 
boardwalk  at  Eleventh  Street. 
American  plan.  All  outside  rooms. 
Solariums.  Open  porches  overlook 


ii»f  Pool 


For 


ocean  and  pool.  Sunken  Garden 
where  refreshments  will  be  served 
from  the  Flanders'  Fountain.  Fine 
open-air  pool  and  Bath  Department 
with  lockers.  Golf,  tennis,  riding, 
swimming,  yachting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor  sports. 

J.  HOWARD  SLOCUM 

President — Manager 

Manager     "The  Greenbrier,"  White 


seven     years 

Sulphur  Springs, 


West  Virginia 


During  the  month  of  September  the  Flanders'  private 

yacht  will  be  available,  free,  to  guests  and  their  friends 

—  sailing,  fishing  and  crabbing 


(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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What  is  worth  seeing  and  the  best  way  to  see  it! 

The  desire  for  foreign  travel  has  never  been  so  great — never  have  we 
offered   so  fascinating  and  so  unusual  an  itinerary  as  we  offer  for  our 

Summer  European- Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise 

Combining  Europe  with  the  glamorous  and  fa»cmating  weitern  Mediterranean  and  Scandinavian  countries,  making 
the  round  trip  on  the  beautiful  new  oil-burning  Cunard-Anchor  Line  S.S.  "Lancactria,"  in  company  with  congenial, 
cultured  Americans,  visiting  twenty-two  places  (many  optional  trips  also),  ir.  -.ea.  Southern 

Europe,    Northern   Europe,    Scotland,   Norway   and   Sweden. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  while  there  ij  still  a  choice  of  accommodations  available.  DO  NOT  DELAY,  as  member- 
ship is  limited  and  applications  are  being  received  every  day.  Write  at  once  for  ship  diagram  and  illustrated  book 
giving  full  details. 

Prices  $550  op  to  $1700 

depending  on  size  and  location  of  room,  otherwise  no  distinction — everything  on  first-class  basis.  Many  delightful 
social  and  inspirational  features  to  make  life  on  board  ship  a  constant  pleasure.  Sailing  date,  July  1,  1925.  Return 
August  22,  or  optional  stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  good  for  a  year,  without  extra  cost  for  return  passage. 

You  can't  know  America  if  you  know  America  only! 

Visualize  Our  World  of  Today! 


J  away  from  be- 
i-.r.gr.-=.    and    . 

A  lady  traveling  alone 
•d  dream  of  encircling  the 
sured  of  every  consider.. 


Beaarti,    India — River  .  Gangti 


A   iourney   that 
cause  of   ~. 
is  now  ma 
may    take 

and 


128  Wonder  Days.  Sailing  January  20,   1926. 

3:    Havana,    Colon.    Balboa,    Los  Hilo, 

Yokohama,     Tokyo,     Peking 

- .     Manila 
.ngoon.    18    da: 

Slona  :  urg. 

$1250  up  to  $3000   (without  private  bath). 

:p-Over   Privilefle 

Mr.    Frank    C.    Clark   has   chartered    the   popular   and 
beaut.:  for  this  World 

.     Many   -  :es  with  private  baths.  Luxu- 

rious public  rooms,  palm   gardens,   etc.     Elevators,  an 

and  equipment.     Large 
at  moderate  prices.     Write  for  particulars   NOW. 


The  lure  of  the  Mediterranean  has  come  down  through  centuries 

It  was  the  center  of  empires  that  swayed  the  World   through  six  millenniums.     Phoenician.  Greek, 
Roman,   Moorish,   as  well  as  the  present  Powers    that   border   on    this    dominant    Sea. 


62  delightful  days,  Sailing  January  30,  1926 

Visiting:  Madeira,  Portugal,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Carthage,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Holy  Land, 
Egypt  (with  extensive  Nile  trips'),  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Rome,  Villefranche.  Monte  Carlo.  Cherbourg. 
New  oil-burning  S.S.  "Transylvania,"  Cunard-Anchor 
Line.  Exceptionally  steady  three-funnel  ship.  Elevator 


to  E  Deck.     Veranda  cafe.     Gymnasium,  etc.  Suites  with 
private  bath. 

Prices  $600  op 

Depending  on  Size  and  Location  of  Room 
Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe  good  for  a  year,  with   re- 
turn,    regular     first-class,     on     any     Cunarder,     including 
"Berenjaria,"   etc.,   without   extra   cost. 


Travel  the  famous  "CLARK  WAY"  and  enjoy  the  most  delightful  travel  experience  imaginable. 

Join  a  congenial  party  on  one  of  these  fascinating  cruises 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  popular  travel  books,  the  "  "Round  the  World  Traveller,"  and  "The  New  Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,"  will  have  charge  of  parties  and  will  personally  go  on  the  Summer  Cruise  and  one  of  the  Winter 
Cruises.  He  can  give  expert  service  and  help  you  with  your  plans  in  e-- 

Write    to    u*    direct — Send    for    literature,   mentioning  which   Cruise  you   prefer. 

Address  Clark's  Tours  (Cruise  Dept.)   112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


Teaching  Staff  of  The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work—Fall  Quarter  1925 


SAMUEL    BRADBURY 
MARY    ANTOINETTE    CANNON 

LUCY  J.    CHAMBERLAIN 
KATE    HOLLADAY    CLAGHORN 

JANE  CULBERT 

MICHAEL   M.   DAVIS,  JR. 

JOHN  A.   FITCH 


GORDON , HAMILTON 
SHELBY    M.    HARRISON 

STEPHEN  P.  JEWETT 

HELEN   PAYSON   KEMPTON 

MARION   E.  KENWORTHY 

S.   STANLEY  KING 
GEORGE    W.    KIRCHWEY 


MARGARET  LEAL 

PORTER  R-  LEE 

E.    C.    LINDEMAN 

STELLA  MINER 

VALERIA  H.   PARKER,    M.D. 

WALTER  w.  PETTIT 

GEORGIA  G.   RALPH 


LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 
JEANETTE    REGENSBURG 

EVART  G.  ROUTZAHN 

MARY     SWAIN     ROUTZAHN 

ALBERT  M.   STEVENS 

ORDWAY   TEAD 
HENRY   W.   THURSTON 


*#  *******************«***«******#***********************«« 


'OR  a  position  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship in  social  work,  special  preparation 
is  indispensable.  The  diploma  of  The 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is 
given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  six- 
quarters  of  professional  training  of  graduate  rank. 
Matriculating  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  the 
student  may,  if  he  wishes,  continue  his  studies  with- 
out interruption  until  graduation.  The  Fall  Quarter 
begins  October  fifth.  *  *  *  An  Announcement, 
giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  courses 
offered  by  the  School  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli- 
cation. The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
107  East  Twenty-Second  Street,  New  York. 


Counts  to  be  presented  at  The  New  York  School  of  Social   Work — Fall  Quarter  1925 


METHOD  of  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
CONTENT  of  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
SOCIAL  WORK  and  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS 

IMMIGRANT  PROBLEMS 
SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
DEPENDENT   and   DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN 
CHILD    WELFARE   «'«    DIFFERENT 

STATES 
HEALTH    and   NUTRITION 


PROBLEMS  of  DISEASE 

THE   NATURE   and   VARIETIES   of 

HUMAN    BEHAVIOR 
CASE  CONFERENCE: 

BUREAU  of  CHILDREN'S  GUIDANCE 
SOCIAL    IMPLICATIONS   of   MENTAL 

TESTING 

CRIME  and  PUNISHMENT 
CRIMINAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
The    CAUSES    of   DELINQUENCY 
PROBATION  and  PAROLE 


PRISON   DISCIPLINE 

LABOR  PROBLEMS 

PSYCHOLOGY    and    PROBLEMS    •/ 
ADMINISTRATION 

METHODS   of  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

SOCIAL  INVESTIGATION 

COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS  t*d  ORGAN- 
IZATION 

RURAL  PROBLEMS 

LEISURE  TIME 


M  I  D  M  O  N  T  H  L  Y 

JUNE  15,  1925 


What  Price  Safety? 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D. 

Dynamics  for  Dreams 

Ross  W.  Sanderson 

At  the  End  of  the  Road 

Alexander  Johnson 
Abraham  Epstein 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 
INDUSTRY 


HEALTH 


COMMUNITIES 
EDUCATION 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President.  Margaret 
ganger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
112-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  vx.ec.  »ec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
duel,  JE.OO. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
due*  12.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  O.  Carstens, 
director.  130  B.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  Interested. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 316  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR   HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed   of  20   Protestant   national  women's   mission 
boards.      Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive    Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and   Cannery   Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college    students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  C'ole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  105  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and   Goodwill:   Rev.   S.   L.   Gulick,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 16  East  40th  Street. 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  In  the  home,  in  the  business  world, 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Oatty,  general  secretary,  800  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretariat 
at  work  in  4$  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoj, 
•ec'y:  216  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  J26  and  $ltO, 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  191J. 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres. ;  Amos  L, 
Prescott,  Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  dlector;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  13.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton. 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  Mth 
to  17th,  1926  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  servl«e  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
—samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN.— 2109    Broadway. 
New  York.    Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Stemberger, 
ex.    sec'y.      Promotes    civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and 
social  welfare  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department    of    Immigrant    Aid — 79S    Broadway.      Miss    Fiorina 
Lasker,   cha»7man.     For  the   protection  and   education  of  Im- 
migrant  Women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work— Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hera,  chair- 
man,   5   Columbus   Circle.   New  York   City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,   National  Health   Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.    For  development  and  stand 
ardization   of  public   health   nursing.     Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational   service.      Official    Magazine,    "Public    Health    Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 316  Fourti 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
Physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committal 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  36  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  »n* 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  anS 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negre 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 

Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  IB 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration 
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Our  Sick  Are  of  Anv  Creed 

w 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
|  dian,  etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rotary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  anil  St.  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

Wt   Beg  Earnestly  far    a    Large   Representative  Fire  Proof 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER   M.   ALPHONSA  LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  IN  AMERICA? 

Come  and  Join  in  the  discussions  of  the  Summer  Confer- 
ence   of   the    League    for    Industrial    Democracy    at 
Camp  Tamiment  (near  Bushkill,  Pa.),  June  25-28. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  discussion  wiH  be  Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr., 
John  Brophy,  H.  S.  Ranshenbush.  James  Simpson  (Vice-presi- 
dent Canadian  Trade*  and  Labor  Congress),  Jndson  C.  Dicker- 
man,  Tames  H.  Maurer.  Corndins  M.  Sheehan,  Delos  F.  Wilcox. 
and  others.  Morris  Hillqah  win  debate  "Public  TS.  Private 
Ownership"  with  Arthur  Williams,  former  president  of  the 
National  Electric  Light 


Write  far  particulars  to 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

70    FIFTH    AVENUE  NEW    YORK    CITY 


CAMP    TAMIMENT,    FOREST    PARK,     PA. 


OPEN      JUNE     25     TO      SEPTEMBER      IS 


The  Camp 

Food  and 
Housing 

Sports 

Dances 

Dramatics 

Lectures 


In  the  forest  and  of  the  forest  on  the  shore  of 
T-^lp^  Xamiment,  this  camp  has  set  a  new  standard, 
inaugurated  new  methods,  established  a  higher  plane. 
The  camp  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  deli- 
cious food.  It  shelters  its  r°ests  in  90  tent- 
bungalows'  of  logs  with  curtained  sides. 
Fifteen  Tennis  Courts,  Handball  Courts,  Basket- 
ban,  Baseball,  an  water  sports,  daily  'gym'  class, 
saddle  horses.  Maflly  Hall,  with  fully  equipped 
stage  accommodations  for  five  hundred  persons,  is 
used  for  dances  and  other  diversions. 
Among  the  lecturers  for  192S  are  August  Claessens, 
V.  F.  Calvertcm,  dement  Wood,  Herman  Epstein, 
Marius  Hansome,  Isabella  Kendig,  Vernon  Loggias, 

CAMP  TAMIMENT 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE:    7    EAST    15th    STREET 

TELEPHOSI  3C-  ••.si 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

WHILE  Philadelphia  is  preparing  in  its 
own  way  for  a  1926  commemoration 
of  the  day  that  made  Independence 
Hall  famous,  New  England's  turn  for 
sesquicentennial  jubilation  has  already  come.  The 
skirmishes  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride,  the  encounter  at  Bunker  Hill — all  the 
episodes  of  1775  are  being  recounted  this  year.  There 
are  two  ways  to  celebrate  a  historical  anniversary. 
One  is  to  retrace  the  original  stream  of  events,  evok- 
ing by  pageantry  and  ballad  and  legend  the  color  of 
the  older  days,  and  reliving,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
past.  The  other — and  a  not  less  intriguing  one — is 
to  retrace  the  stream  but  to  ask  at  the  same  time 
what  water  has  run  through  it  in  the  long  interven- 
ing years,  and  what  springs  of  creative  energy  still 
fill  the  old  channels. 


'  I  *HIS  The  Survey  is  attempting,  in  a  modest 
•*•  way,  to  do  in  its  July  number.  Take  these 
New  England  villages  whose  place  in  the  page  of 
history  is  so  large,  and  whose  contributions  to  the 
spiritual  history  of  America  are  so  significant.  They 
are  remembering  their  past;  what  of  their  present 
and  future?  Are  they  still  channels  of  vigorous 
civic  life?  Have  they  less  dramatic,  but  no  less 
genuine  contributions  to  make  to  the  story  of  pres- 
ent progress? 

DWARD  T.  HARTMAN  is  busy  under  the 
dome  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House  ad- 
vising New  England  villages — and  cities — that  want 
to  recapture  some  of  the  traditional  Colonial  sense  of 
design  in  fresh  town  planning  projects.  He  writes, 
under  the  title  A  Yankee  Renascence,  of  this  and 
other  evidences  of  a  recrudescense  of  civic  pride  and 
foresight  in  the  smaller  Yankee  communities. 

and  E  Pluribus — under  this  heading  James 
Phinney  Monroe,  another  Bostonian,  contributes 
a  word  of  comment  on  the  pervading  and  continu- 
ing influence  of  certain  Yankee  institutions.  And 
W.  E.  Greeley  examines  The  Lexington  of  1925 
and  finds  a  willingness  to  experiment  and  to  plan 
freshly  even  in  so  reminiscent  an  institution  as  a 
village  churchyard.  Frank  E.  Waugh,  professor  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  known 
widely  as  an  interpreter  of  the  fruits  of  New  Eng- 
land culture  in  both  the  spiritual  and  horticultural 
sense,  presents  the  town  meeting  in  vignette  as  a 
rather  friendly  and  good-natured  exhibition  of  de- 
mocracy, for  all  its  hoary  traditions. 

PATRICK  GEDDES,  father  of  regional  plan- 
•*•  ning,  wrote  in  the  June  Graphic  of  The  Valley- 
Plan  of  Civilization,  and  traced  the  sequence  of 
primitive  occupations  down  the  typical  hillside  slope 
from  the  crest-line  to  the  seashore.  In  the  July 
number  he  takes  the  same  suggestive  plan  of  analysis 


of  civilized  occupations  and  applies  it  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  city. 

t^LEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE  is  so 
^~^  well  known  by  Survey  readers  as  a  friendly 
and  understanding  interpreter  of  girls — not  to  men- 
tion their  beaux  and  husbands — that  the  announce- 
ment of  an  article  from  her  on  Petting,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  July  Graphic,  needs  no  elaboration. 
It  will  deal  with  insight  and  sympathy  with  a 
phenomenon  which  is  too  common  to  be  ignored 
and  too  human  to  be  theorized  over. 

COME  two  hundred  titles  are  included  in  The 
^  Survey's  book  display  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  now  in  session  at  Denver. 
Alongside  the  new  books — a  good  crop  of  them  this 
year — are  the  old  stand-bys  which  each  new  group 
of  members  buys  and  reads  and  marks  and  learns 
and  perhaps — who  knows? — inwardly  digests.  The 
list  is  classified  under  these  headings:  Books  of 
General  Interest,  Social  Work  and  Sociology,  Health 
(general),  Mental  Hygiene  and  Behavior,  Social 
Hygiene,  Child  Welfare,  The  Community  and  Re- 
creation, Probation  —  Delinquency  —  Prisons,  Race 
Relations,  Industry.  Anyone  who  is  not  to  be  at 
Denver  may  have  a  copy  of  the  list  for  the  asking 
of  The  Survey's  Book  Department,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  well-to-do  are  asked 
to  send  a  2-cent  stamp.  But  postage  will  be  fur- 
nished free  to  any  case  registered  in  a  recognized 
Confidential  Exchange. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

B\  a  typically  American  process  in  which  op- 
portunism, trial  and  error  have  taken  the 
place  of  social  foresight  we  have  worked 
our  way  toward  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
public  policy  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  gasoline.  Dr.  Hamilton  attended  the 
conference  in  Washington  called  by  the  surgeon- 
general  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  reports  it 
for  The  Survey  (p.  333),  taking  occasion  to  go  be- 
yond the  subject  of  immediate  controversy  into  the 
broader  question  of  how  we  can  protect  ourselves 
from  similar  hazards  in  the  future.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
well-known  to  Survey  readers  (a  recent  major  arti- 
cle from  her  dealt  with  the  dangers  of  the  felt  hat 
industry,  February  I,  1924)  has  been  for  six  years 
assistant  professor  of  industrial  medicine  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

FROM  the  genial  pen  of  Ross  W.  Sanderson  of 
Wichita  there  have  come  so  many  articles  in 
the  course  of  the  past  winter  that  he  hardly  needs 
further  introduction  here  for  his  brisk  review  of  the 
new  religious  education  (p  335),  in  which  he  is  de- 
votedly interested.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that 


the  present  article  grew  directly  out  of  an  editorial 
paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Survey  to  which 
Mr.  Sanderson  took  exception. 

BETWEEN  All  Souls'  and  Candlemas  it  may 
be  all  right  to  say  "Old  men  for  the  chimney 
corner".  But  in  the  mellow  summer  days  there  is 
too  sharp  a  contrast  between  the  rocking-chair  on 
the  porch  of  the  Home  and  the  garden  to  potter 
in  when  the  home  has  a  small  "h".  So  it  is  not 
amiss  to  give  over  the  Social  Practice  Department 
this  month  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  care  of  the 
aged. 

A  LEXANDER  JOHNSON,  veteran  though  he 
./X  is  (his  first  contribution  to  The  Survey  was 
published  35  years  ago)  has  no  place  as  a  person  in 
those  pages,  but  as  a  social  worker  he  leads  off 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  choices  which  society 
faces  in  providing  for  its  elders  (p.  339).  It  is 
taken  from  the  foreword  of  the  report  on  the  Care 
of  the  Aged  made  by  a  conference  on  that  subject 
called  by  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  Mr. 
Epstein,  who  follows,  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  (p. 
341). 

FOR  four  years  Miss  Brisley,  who  writes  of  cer- 
tain incipient  maladjustments  in  the  family  of 
social  agencies  in  community  chest  cities  (p.  344) 
was  county  worker  or  district  secretary  with  the 
Minneapolis  Family  Welfare  Association.  Before  that 
she  had  been  executive  of  the  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  Madison ;  since  that  she  has  been  director 
of  the  Louisville  School  of  Social  Work. 

WHEN  the  final  article  of  Dr.  Hart's  series 
on  adult  education  appears  (p.  348)  its  au- 
thor will  be  hard  at  the  study  of  adult  education  in 
England  and  northern  Europe.  Bertha  Ferguson's 
story  of  the  visiting  teacher  a-visiting  (p.  350)  is 
an  interesting  counterpart  to  A  Visiting  Teacher's 
Day  in  the  April  Graphic. 

DR.  W.  R.  P.  EMERSON,  President  of  the 
Nutrition  Clinic  for  Delicate  Children  in 
Boston,  whose  book  list  on  Nutrition  appeared  in 
The  Survey  April  15,  1924,  has  said  before  in  the 
pages  of  The  Survey  that  he  finds  it  primarily  im- 
portant in  a  campaign  against  malnutrition  among 
children  to  deal  directly  with  the  parents.  Here  he 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  work  in  orphanages  where, 
without  such  cooperation,  he  has  achieved  among 
certain  groups  the  practical  elimination  of  under- 
weight 

WHAT  happens  when — in  the  interest  of  indus- 
trial "stability" — corporations  offer  stock  to 
their  employes  is  not  always  what  the  corporations 
hope.  Mr.  Norman,  who  gathers  up  the  evidence 
(P-  359)  is  a  volunteer  associate  in  The  Survey's 
Industry  Department  who  studied  the  work  of  a 
fruit-growers'  cooperative  in  the  issue  of  February 
15,  1925- 
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What  Price  Safety? 

Tetra-ethyl   Lead   Reveals   a   Flaw  in   Our  Defenses 

By  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 


MANY  of  us  \vere  reminded,  as  we  gathered 
in  Washington  on  May  20  to  discuss  the 
dangers  of  tetra-ethyl  lead  gasoline,  of  the 
days  during  the  war  when  men  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  were  brought  together  with 
the  guardians  of  public  health  to  confer  about  the 
protection  of  munition  workers  from  trade  poisons.  But 
this  meeting  called  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  was  much  more  important 
than  those  war-time  efforts  and  far  more  authoritative.  To 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  course  of  industrial  medicine 
for  as  much  as  ten  years,  this  conference  marks  a  great 
progress  from  the  days  when  we  used  to  meet  the  underlings 
of  the  great  munition  makers  and  coax  and  plead  with  them 
to  put  in  the  precautionary  measures  which  we  had  learned 
from  the  British,  knowing  that  we  had  no  authority  behind 
us,  that  we  were  not  even  well-known  experts,  and  that  we 
had  no  access  to  that  powerful  weapon,  publicity-.  This 
time  it  was  possible  to  bring  together  in  the  office  of  the 
surgeon-general  the  foremost  men  in  industrial  medicine  and 
public  health  and  the  men  who  are  in  real  authority  in  in- 
dustry, and  to  have  a  blaze  of  publicity  turned  on  their 
deliberations. 

It  makes  one  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  we 
shall  take  the  next  step  and  investigate  a  new  danger  in 
industry  before  it  is  put  into  use,  before  any  fatal  harm 
has  been  done  to  workmen.  As  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  said 
to  us  in  Washington,  we  hope  that  some  way  will  be  found 
to  institute  such  inquiries  at  the  beginning,  so  that  after 
this,  animal  experiments  will  precede  not  follow  industrial 
experiments,  and  the  question  will  be  treated  as  one  belong- 
ing to  the  public  health  from  the  very  outset,  not  after  its 
importance  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  bodies  of  workmen. 
It  was  evident  at  once  that  the  conference  was  between 
two  groups.  The  first  was  composed  of  those  who  held 


that  the  use  of  tetra-ethyl  lead  in  gasoline  is  of  great  public 
advantage  because  of  the  conservation  of  gasoline  which 
it  makes  possible,  with  them  a  number  of  laboratory  men 
and  public  health  officials  who  believe  that  all  evidence  of 
harm  to  human  beings  from  the  distribution  and  use  of 
ethyl  gasoline  is  lacking  after  two  years  of  use  in  at  least 
20,000  filling  stations  and  that  animal  experiments  have 
shown  no  lead  poisoning  from  exposure  to  exhaust  gases. 
Opposed  to  these  were  physiologists,  lexicologists,  physicians 
and  public  health  officials  who  maintain  that  no  conclusive 
investigation  has  ever  been  made,  that  the  animal  ex- 
periments are  insufficient  and  that  even  if  they  were 
conclusive  they  could  not  be  accepted  as  applying  without 
reserve  to  human  beings.  Although  ethyl  gasoline  has  been 
used  extensively,  yet  as  they  pointed  out,  only  a  small  group 
of  men  exposed  to  it  have  been  examined  thoroughly.  Before 
the  danger  can  possibly  be  estimated  it  would  be  necessary 
to  examine  large  groups  of  men  exposed  to  the  exhaust 
gases  of  motor  cars  and  to  the  lead  dust,  formed  when  the 
gasoline  is  burned,  and  encountered  by  garage  workers  in 
repairing  or  cleaning  engines. 

There  was  much  careful  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
studies  that  have  thus  far  been  made.  It  was  evident  that 
the  experts  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
one  quite  damaging  feature  being  present  in  both  these 
series,  namely  that  lead  was  found  in  control  animals  and 
in  the  discharges  from  the  human  beings  used  as  controls 
as  well  as  in  the  test  animals  and  the  men  exposed  to  ethyl 
gasoline.  This  error  is  not  true  of  the  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Flinn  of  Columbia,  the  publication  of 
whose  report  is  awaited  with  great  interest.  Dr.  J.  C.  Aub 
of  Harvard,  the  foremost  experimenter  in  lead  in  the 
country,  insisted  that  lead  is  not  found  in  normal  human 
beings  or  in  animals. 
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Turning  to  the  evidence  with  regard  to  human  beings, 
the  data  were  found  to  be  deplorably  scanty  except  with 
regard  to  the  acknowledged  danger  of  producing  and  handl- 
ing pure  tetra-ethyl  lead.  About  this  there  was  no  contro- 
versy. The  problem  had  to  do  with  the  danger  to  the 
garage  worker  and  user  of  ethyl  gasoline.  Basing  his 
calculation  on  the  statement  of  C.  F.  Kettering,  president 
of  the  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  as  to  the  amount  of 
ethyl  gasoline  which  he  estimated  would  be  used  in  a  year, 
Dr.  Aub  announced  that  some  fifty  thousand  tons  of  lead 
dust  would  be  scattered  over  the  whole  country  in  a  year, 
certainly  a  far  from  negligible  prospect.  Dr.  Yandell 
Henderson  of  Yale  stated  that  according  to  his  calculations 
as  much  as  one  half  a  milligram  of  lead  could  be  breathed 
in  the  course  of  a  day  from  the  dust  from  crowded  city 
streets,  which  would  be  equal  to  one  milligram  per  gallon 
of  water  in  the  city  water  supply,  a  condition  which  no 
sanitarium  would  think  of  allowing.  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall, 
dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  summed  up  the  clinical 
side,  saying  that  he  believeJ  the  manufacture  of  tetra-ethyl 
lead  could  be  made  safe,  as  the  manufacture  of  many  very 
poisonous  substances  has  been  made  safe,  but  that  the 
problem  of  its  use  was  much  greater.  Here  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  against  slow,  cumulative  lead 
poisoning.  The  fact  that  no  such  cases  are  being  reported 
at  present  is  no  proof  of  the  lack  of  danger.  Early  cases 
of  chronic  lead  poisoning  are  seldom  diagnosed  correctly 
unless  the  man  is  engaged  in  a  well-known  lead  industry. 
Of  the  hundred  men  under  observation  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  eighteen  have  developed  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  since  last  August — a  very  high  rate.  Dr.  Edsall 
quoted  a  report  of  Sayers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the 
effect  that  when  ethyl  gasoline  evaporates,  IO  per  cent  of 
the  residue  consists  of  lead.  Now  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  from  industry  that  lead  dust  causes  lead  poisoning ; 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  hazard.  The  only  question  is 
as  to  its  extent,  and  before  we  can  answer  that,  there  must 
be  a  large  number  of  observations  on  human  beings  carried 
on  over  a  long  period.  It  will  always  be  difficult  to  control 
this  hazard  because  the  work  is  not  carried  on  in  factories 
which  can  be  inspected  and  controlled  but  in  innumerable 
garages  much  harder  to  keep  clean  than  a  factory. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Touart  of  the  Reconstruction  Hospital,  New 
York,  held  that  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  in- 
dustry to  demonstrate  that  ethyl  gasoline  was  not  harmful 
instead  of  on  the  medical  profession  to  show  that  it  was. 
Dr.  Henderson  of  Yale  spoke  in  much  the  same  vein,  saying 
that  as  far  back  as  March  1922,  the  companies  knew  that 
they  were  using  a  substance  which  was  probably  very  toxic 
and  that,  having  neglected  to  thoroughly  investigate  it 
before  they  exposed  human  beings  to  its  effects,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  ask  them  now  to  suspend  its  use  until  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  made.  To  this,  F.  A.  Howard  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  responded  with  an 
eloquent  defense  of  ethyl  gasoline  as  a  discovery  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  public,  necessary  for  the  conservation 
of  motor  gasoline  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe. 
The  industrialists  were  not  willing  to  abandon  it  on 
theoretical  grounds  only.  They  must  have  facts  and  so  far 
they  believed  that  all  the  facts  were  in  their  favor.  How- 
ever, they  were  more  than  ready  to  continue  withholding 
ethyl  gasoline  from  ordinary  retail  distribution  until  the 
question  at  issue  had  been  decided. 


The  resolution  which  brought  the  conference  to  a 
close  was  passed  unanimously.  It  requested  the  sur- 
geon-general to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting 
of  experts  in  physiology',  toxicology,  industrial  medicine  and 
public  health,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  investigation  of  the 
dangers  connected  with  the  distribution  and  use  of  ethyl 
gasoline.  Grace  Burnham  of  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau 
of  New  York  city  proposed  an  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted, to  the  effect  that  the  inquiry  should  be  paid  for  by 
public  funds  only  and  that  the  results  should  be  presented 
to  a  conference  called  by  the  surgeon-general  on  which  labor 
should  be  represented. 

1AM  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  use  of  this 
leaded  gasoline  can  ever  be  made  safe.  No  lead  in- 
dustry has  ever,  even  under  the  strictest  control,  lost  all 
its  dangers.  Where  there  is  lead  some  case  of  lead  poisoning 
sooner  or  later  develops,  even  under  the  strictest  supervision, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  strict  supervision  of 
all  garages,  private  and  public,  all  over  the  country. 
Thousands  of  men  and  boys  will  be  tinkering  with  motor 
engines  and  scattering  finely  powdered  poisonous  lead  dust 
about,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  lead  poisoning  should 
not  follow.  Our  best  hope  is  that  some  non-poisonous 
substitute  for  tetra-ethyl  lead  be  found.  The  chemists  assured 
us  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  this,  but  it  has  happened 
before.  "Phossy  jaw"  was  the  most  dreaded  of  industrial 
diseases  for  almost  a  century  and  it  continued  to  appear  in 
spite  of  the  most  elaborate  precautions  in  match  factories. 
Then  a  French  chemist  found  that  phosphorus  sesquisulphide, 
which  is  not  poisonous,  would  do  the  work  as  well.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  British  found  that  the  "dope" 
they  used  on  their  battle  planes  was  causing  a  serious  sick- 
ness among  the  men  and  women  who  spread  it  over  the 
wings.  The  record  of  sickness  and  death  was  not  so  great 
as  our  record  from  tetra-ethyl  lead,  some  92  cases  with 
12  deaths  as  against  our  149  with  12  or  15  deaths;  the 
British  were  faced  with  a  terrible  emergency;  and  the 
danger  was  one  which  affected  only  a  few  working  people 
and  not  the  general  public.  Yet,  even  so,  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  set  its  chemists  to  work  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  poisonous  solvent,  tetrachlorethane,  and  in  January 
1917,  the  Ministry  was  able  to  state  in  answer  to  a  question 
in  Parliament  that  a  satisfactory  substitute  had  been  found 
and  from  that  time  on  no  poisonous  "dope"  would  be  used. 
A  suggestion  as  to  the  future  handling  of  industrial 
problems  of  this  sort  which  appeals  very  much  to  me  is  that 
of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson.  He  asked  for  a  federal  clearing 
house  for  the  new  hazards  in  industry  or  in  public  health 
which  come  with  the  introduction  of  new  and  comparatively 
unknown  substances.  Perhaps  a  new  department  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Standards  might 
undertake  to  test  on  animals  a  proposed  innovation  before 
it  is  introduced  into  actual  use  and  allowed  to  endanger 
human  life  or  even  human  health.  This  would  really  not 
be  a  new  departure  for  the  federal  government.  It  would 
be  quite  in  line  with  the  experiments  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  determine  the  value  of  certain  substances 
in  industrial  processes  and  it  would  also  be  in  line  with  the 
work  of  the  Pure  Food  Department  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  after  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  surgeon- 
general's  committee  on  lead  gasoline. 


Dynamic  For  Dreams 


By  Ross  W.  Sanderson 


Real  religious  education  is  a  great  risk.  It    may    turn    the    world    upside    down. 


CAX  John  Jones,  aged  ten,  repeat  the  ten  com- 
mandments  backwards?      The    newer    religious 
education  cares  very  little.     Is  John  Jones  get- 
ting  ready — no,   is  John  Jones,   aged  ten,   now 
doing  his  bit  to  rebuild  the  world?     That  is  the  question 
which  the  newer  religious  education  asks.     The  John  Jone- 
ses and  the  Mary  Smiths  who  are  six  or  eight  years  older 
may  be  discussing  "petting"  and  such  like  seemingly  trivial 
matters.     Out  of  it,  by  the  route  from  where  they  are,  they 
arrive  at  respect  for  personality.     Thence  comes  social  just- 
ice, brotherhood,  an  appreciation  of  basic  values,  a  sense  of 
the  presence  of  God,  spiritual  life. 

The  newer  religious  education  has  once  and  for  all  aband- 
oned the  effort  to  indoctrinate  anybody.  It  puts  little  or  no 
store  by  information  for  information's  sake.  It  has  defi- 
nitely turned  its  back  on  the  old  certitudes.  In  any  way 
when  scientific  men  find  that  so-called  "hard  facts  have  gone 
blooey,"  and  any  working  hypothesis  is  out  of  date  in  a 
decade,  religious  educators  find  that  religious  experience 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  process,  not  of  arrival;  of 
increasing  satisfactions  due  to  integrating  individual  centers 
of  personality  rather  than  of  permanent  states,  mental  or 
emotional,  once  for  all  attained ;  of  desires  and  skills  that 
make  toward  a  reconstructed  social  order  rather  than  a  mere 
sense  of  having  egoistically  salvaged  from  the  moral  wreck- 
age of  the  cosmos. 

All  this  would  doubtedless  sound  a  bit  highbrow  to  the 
seventeen-year-old  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
primary  department  on  Main  Street.  But  it  was  the  com- 
monplace of  the  presumptions  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association.  To  be  sure  more  than  one 
minister  after  listening  hour  after  hour  to  a  discussion  of 
"What  is  a  valid  religious  experience  for  today?"  felt  con- 
strained to  cry  out,  "They  have  taken  away  my  Lord  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  But  this  was  only 
the  intellectual  gasping  for  breath  on  the  part  of  those  so 
accustomed  to  the  humdrum  valleys  of  educational  service 
that  they  did  not  adjust  themselves  readily  to  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  higher  summits  of  educational  vision. 

Shall  we  use  text  books  in  religious  education?  Yes,  as 
a  rough  guide,  as  a  source  for  types  of  materials.  But  as 
measures  of  material  to  be  gotten  over,  no.  As  trail-blazers 
in  territories  worth  investigating,  as  hints  on  the  part  of  the 
more  experienced  to  those  launching  out  on  new  seas,  by  all 
means.  As  medicine  boxes  containing  prepared  capsules  of 
educational  specifics,  one  or  more  to  be  taken  at  each  ses- 
sion, no. 

The  project  principle  (not  method)  holds  the  boards.  We 
are  to  start  with  the  children  where  they  are.  Xot  that  we 
are  to  adjust  each  new  experience  to  the  apperceptive  mass 
which  represents  the  contemporary  deposit  of  the  past  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Not  that  at  all,  but  rather  that  all 
that  has  ever  been  shall  be  reorganized  or  at  least  revalued 
in  the  light  of  the  glorious  discoveries  of  the  present.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  we  travel  backward  to  some  Ur  of  the 


Chaldees  to  find  our  starting  point  with  Abraham,  but 
rather  that  every  voyager  of  old  is  a  contemporary  of  ours. 
"The  river  of  God  is  Halstead  Street." 

Obviously  what  counts  most  in  such  a  process,  as  in  any 
other,  is  the  teacher.  Have  we  teachers  who  are  themselves 
opulent  personalities,  richly  prepared,  persons  of  profound 
conviction?  If  so,  they  will  use  this  new  technique  as  a 
duck's  foot  uses  the  water,  for  a  stepping  stone.  Even  with 
the  old  "uniform"  Sunday  School  lesson  the  real  teacher 
managed  to  make  the  class  hour  life-centered.  At  best 
curricula  can  only  accentuate  this  tendency  to  put  creative 
experience  at  the  heart  of  the  educative  process. 

"13  ROJECTS"  are  not  merely  handwork  and  mechani- 
•*•  cal  "expressional  activities."  Projects  include  all 
efforts  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  to  accomplish,  to  re- 
construct. In  a  city  church  a  group  of  young  women  pro- 
vides insulin  for  another  young  woman  who  is  the  sole 
support  of  her  mother  and  five  children.  Thus  they  learn 
the  basic  meanings  of  health,  employment,  economic  status, 
scientific  progress  and  a  host  of  other  things.  Thirty-five 
other  projects  are  carried  on  in  this  same  church  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Charities.  Thus  does  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  adapt  itself  to  the  complicated  social  high- 
ways of  our  modern  life.  Religious  education,  mind  you, 
yet  social  also.  And  who  shall  say  that  insulin  thus  provided 
may  not  bring  new  meaning  into  the  concept  of  the  miracul- 
ous, new  sense  of  mystic  oneness  with  the  Father  after  whom 
every  family  is  named,  whether  fathered  or  not? 

A  boy  studies  Christianity  and  Evolution  in  his  Sunday 
School.  He  goes  to  college.  All  is  well.  He  faces  no  dark 
valleys  of  doubt.  He  has  been  prepared.  He  comes  home 
profoundly  grateful.  Modernist  and  fundamentalist  may 
raifat  one  another.  He  smiles.  Why  all  the  hubbub  ?  He 
has  faith,  he  has  also  a  modern  intellectual  orientation. 

A  group  decides  to  study  the  church.  Why  is  the  church  ? 
it  is  it  for?  What  good  is  it?  Why  does  it  do  such 
and  such  things?  What  does  it  believe?  Such  questions  mean 
research,  conference,  quest.  The  rabbi  is  sought  out,  and 
the  priest.  Intelligent  appreciation  ensues.  Real  catholicity 
results.  And  impulse  stirs.  Impulse  to  "belong,"  to  help; 
impulse  to  dig  deeper.  What  does  the  Bible  say?  How 
did  the  Bible  come  to  be?  What  does  Jesus  think?  How 
did  he  arrive  at  such  conclusions?  Are  they  valid  for  today? 
Let  us  investigate.  Gone  the  old  sense  of  external  compul- 
sion, the  wheedling  coaxing  to  "study  your  lessons."  These 
youth  are  now  on  a  quest,  a  spiritual  pilgrimage.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  black  stones  are  coal  and  worth 
mining.  They  find  themselves  on  top  of  diamond  mines  nf 
spiritual  truth.  They  dig  down  through  the  strata  of  the 
generations  to  find  the  records  of  how  men  met  life  questions 
in  days  gone.  They  are  alive.  They  want  the  richest 
possible  life.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  life  as  it  is.  There- 
fore they  seek  to  discover  how  we  got  this  way,  so  that  they 
can  make  the  old  world  over,  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire. 
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Maybe  there  is  a  heart  in  the  universe  itself,  similarly  desir- 
ous of  progress.  If  so — why,  we  must  use  again  the  old 
words  of  the  prayer  book,  but  how  luminously  new  they 
sound — let  us  pray. 

A  high  school  lad  writes  to  a  Chinese  boy.  The  Chinese  lad 
writes  back.  To  him,  he  admits,  Christian  missions  seem 
like  a  cloak  for  economic  imperialism.  The  missionary  ap- 
pears to  be  the  unwitting  dupe  of  trade,  with  the  flag  follow- 
ing hard  after.  Now  when  the  radical  weekly  says  such 
things  your  American  high  school  boy  may  be  deaf  or  un- 
aware. But  when  he  gets  such  doctrine  in  a  personal  letter, 
he  sits  up  and  takes  notice.  Why  did  he  give  that  dime  last 
Sunday  for  foreign  missions?  Was  it  to  Christianize  a 
pagan  civilization  (including  the  hope  of  reflex  action  on  our 
own  all  too  pagan  portion  of  it)  or  was  it  merely  to  Ameri- 
canize the  trade  of  inland  China?  Projects  are  dangerous. 
They  make  folks  think.  Real  religious  education  is  a  great 
risk.  It  may  turn  the  world  upside  down. 

A  missionary  comes  home  from  overseas.  The  little  chil- 
dren save  to  create  a  fund  to  help  him.  The  Juniors  put 
nickels  and  dimes  together  to  strengthen  his  hands.  Adults 
buy  him  a  Ford  and  endow  it  with  a  fund  to  slake  its 
thirst  for  gasoline.  The  youth  hear  about  scholarship  funds 
that  are  needed.  They  set  out  to  raise  a  hundred  dollars. 
"Aw  shucks",  says  one  adolescent,  "let's  raise  at  least  that 
much.  That's  just  where  we  begin."  The  missionary  arrives. 
He  is  no  longer  merely  a  name  on  a  church  bulletin.  He  is 
our  representative.  He  does  business  for  us.  He  is  expected 
to  make  good.  We  have  invested  in  him.  "Apportionment"  ? 
No.  Long  range  commitment  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

Yes,  our  class  will  take  that  poor  family  a  Thanksgiving 
basket,  but  you  can't  stop  us  there.  We  have  some  questions 
to  ask.  Why  do  they  need  a  basket?  Why  is  their  income  so 
meager?  Why  can't  they  earn  more?  Why  do  they  live  in 
such  a  house?  What  can  be  done  about  it?  We  want  to  do 
something  more  permanent  than  just  filling  their  tummies 
for  once.  We  want  to  help  them  get  on  their  feet.  We  want 
to  keep  them  on  their  feet.  How  did  they  get  off  their  feet  ? 
How  can  we  prevent  others  from  being  swept  off  their  feet? 

And  what's  the  use  even  of  such  far-reaching  efforts  if 
another  war  comes  along  and  blows  everything  to  smither- 
eens? Why  improve  Negro  housing  if  race  war  burns  out 
the  whole  district?  What  use  is  there  to  discuss  child  labor 
in  South  Carolina  if  China  is  competing  in  the  cotton  market 
with  fourteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week  child 
labor?  And,  per  contra,  what  right  have  we  to  try  to  reorg- 
anize the  Balkans  if  the  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  have  no 
dealings  with  one  another?  How  can  we  bring  sweetness 
and  light  to  India,  if  Gandhi  and  Tagore  and  a  host  of  others 
repudiate  our  bloodthirsty  materialism? 

In  other  words,  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 


Israel  are  innocuous  enough  as  information,  but  how  about 
the  TNT  in  the  social  teachings  of  the  prophets?  What 
must  God  think  of  Western  civilization  ?  Can  a  man  have 
mystic  communion  with  the  Great  Presence  without  ever 
lending  a  hand  to  reconstruct  the  social  order  which  seems 
so  brutally  to  deny  his  imminence? 

T  ET  nobody  imagine  that  the  newer  religious  education 
-•—'lacks  spiritual  passion,  that  it  is  hopelessly  enslaved  to 
the  economic  status  quo,  subsidized  by  the  dead  hand  of 
capitalistic  traditionalism.  He  who  thinks  that  has  another 
guess  coming.  Put  Negro,  Italian,  Mexican  and  pure 
Nordic  children  together  making  hammocks  in  a  vacation 
church  school  and  you  have  a  social  decoloring  process  going 
on  which  will  fade  the  purple  out  of  all  the  pseudo-biological 
race  analysis  that  was  ever  perpetrated.  Let  the  youth  of 
America  seek  to  understand  the  religious  and  ethical  aspira- 
tions of  "enemy"  states  and  "heathen"  lands,  and  you  have 
let  loose  forces  of  social  magnetism  which  will  paralyze  the 
time-pieces  by  which  we  have  scheduled  our  nationalistic 
hatreds.  Let  children  dream  of  organizing  human  effort  as 
they  do  their  play,  and  what  becomes  of  the  profit  motive? 
Let  Roman  Catholic  and  Jew  and  Protestant  sit  down  to- 
gether to  see  how  a  too  secularized  educational  process  can 
make  room  for  aspiration  and  spiritualized  motivation,  with- 
out imperiling  the  hard-won  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  what  becomes  of  sectarian  hatred? 

Yes,  Main  Street  still  lives  in  the  days  of  sectarian  feuds, 
petty  indoctrination,  horrible  evidences  of  how  not  to  do  it. 
But  at  one  end  of  Main  Street  stands  the  centralized  school. 
There  boys  and  girls  think  in  terms  of  the  community. 
There  they  are  receiving  opportunity  to  reach  out  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  It  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that 
eventually  Main  Street  itself  must  be  transformed. 

If  anybody  with  five  hundred  dollars  to  spare  wants  to 
invest  it  in  religious  education  (see  The  Survey  for  March 
JSi  '925,  p.  748),  by  all  means  take  his  money.  But  let 
the  donor  know  that  he  may  be  subsidizing  the  dynamiters  of 
the  very  order  which  to  him  seems  eternally  to  be  preserved. 
Religious  education  is  reconstructive,  prophetic.  Subsidize 
it  all  you  will.  Until  you  denature  it  you  cannot  throttle 
it.  It  alone  affords  the  dynamic  to  make  actual  the  dreams  of 
the  social  doctrinnaire,  the  technique  to  make  actual  the 
desires  of  the  social  evangel. 

If  such  religious  education  can  be  given  adequately  only  in 
the  home,  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  essential  by-products  of 
the  present  forces  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  home  to  its 
place  of  centrality  in  modern  life.  If  this  proves  impossible, 
there  is  laid  upon  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  the 
task  of  training  that  sort  of  leadership  which  shall  be  able 
to  convince  childhood  that  even  a  homeless  civilization  need 
not  contradict  a  sense  of  being  at  home  in  the  universe. 


The  Common  Welfare 


PROBABLY  a  health  agency  by  any  other  name 
might  work  as  efficiently,  yet  there  is  more  than 
mere  verbiage  involved  in  the  change  of  title  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  to  the 
Xe\v  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association.  When 
the  first  organized  drives  on  preventable  disease  were 
made  in  this  country,  it  was  tuberculosis  which  headed 
the  list  of  destroyers  of  life  and  hope.  While  it  still  is 
accountable  for  more  deaths  of  men  and  women  in  the 
most  valuable  working  periods  of  life — the  twenties  and 
thirties — than  any  other  disease,  it  has  been  checked  to  a 
degree  which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  With  the 
easing  of  the  immediate  strain  of  caring  for  tuberculous 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  the  excellent  organizations 
to  combat  the  disease,  it  has  been  possible  to  lay  more  emphasis 
than  ever  before  on  prevention — and  prevention  of  tuberculo- 
sis means  a  program  of  education  in  healthful  living  which 
sweeps  far  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  earlier  work.  The 
Xew  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  with  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  has  been  characteristic  of  its  history, 
wishes  to  throw  some  of  its  weight  into  relatively  undevel- 
oped fields  of  health  work,  realizing  the  importance  of  each 
separate  stone  to  a  solid  structure  of  health  service.  Xeedless 
to  say,  its  specific  tuberculosis  program  will  be  in  no  wise 
weakened.  The  action  which  prompts  its  change  of  name 
follows  the  current  of  public  health  work  in  emphasizing  a 
complete  and  rounded  health  program  instead  of  the  separate 
sallies  against  specified  disease. 


CORXELL  Pay  Clinic,  which  offers  self-suporting 
medical  care  for  persons  of  moderate  means  in  Xew 
York  city  is  not  the  first  or  only  venture  of  its  kind.  It 
has  been,  however,  a  real  pioneer  in  the  extent  of  its  services 
and  in  its  policy  of  offering  treatment  only  on  a  pay  basis. 
For  this  reason  there  is  cause  for  warm  satisfaction  in  the 
report  of  its  first  three  years,  just  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Dispensary  Development  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund, 
which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  such  an  organization  is 
workable,  can  pay  its  own  way,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
can  provide  really  good  medical  service,  with  a  competence, 
promptness  and  courtesy  which  equal  the  standards  of  the 
best  private  practice. 

During  its  three  years  the  Cornell  Clinic  treated  nearly 
6o,OOO  persons;  its  visits  mount  upwards  of  100,000  a  year. 
Moreover  it  has  succeeded  with  a  clientele  especially  diffi- 
cult from  the  medical  point  of  view,  since  the  prominence 
of  the  leaders  associated  with  the  Cornell  Medical  College 
has  drawn  in  patients  whose  illness  is  of  long  standing,  and 
often  of  an  obscure  and  complicated  nature.  From  the 
social  point  of  view  these  people  represent  the  rank  and  file 
of  Manhattan ;  the  typical  Cornell  patient  is  a  member  of 


a  family  of  two  or  three  with  an  income  of  $2,400 — and 
the  recent  report  of  the  Xew  York  State  Housing  Com- 
mission finds  that  two-thirds  of  the  families  of  Xew  York 
have  an  income  of  $2,500  or  less.  By  the  economies  which 
its  organization  makes  possible,  the  Clinic  has  been  able  to 
give  them  expert  medical  diagnosis  and  care  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis  at  rates  which  represent  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  fees  charged  by  the  specialists  whom  the  nature  of 
their  illness  requires,  or  two-fifths  of  the  fees  of  general 
practitioners.  And  in  doing  this  the  Clinic  pays  its  physicians 
salaries  equivalent  to  those  current  commercially  in  similarly 
skilled  medical  work. 

The  alarm  with  which  the  Pay  Clinic  was  viewed  at 
the  start  by  many  members  of  the  medical  profession  ap- 
parently has  been  largely  dissipated  by  the  realization  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  treating  patients  who  can  afford 
the  rates  charged  by  private  practitioners  for  equivalent 
service.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  such  people 
have  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  at  first  a  quarter  of  its 
applicants,  and  more  recently  about  a  tenth,  have  been 
people  whose  incomes  did  not  warrant  their  paying  even  its 
fee  of  $1.50  a  visit,  with  extra  charges  for  supplies  and 
special  services  without  drawing  unduly  on  their  allotments 
for  food,  clothing  and  rent.  The  task  of  guiding  these  ap- 
plicants to  one  of  the  free  dispensaries  has  been  a  consider- 
able tax  on  the  Clinic's  resources,  socially  valuable,  but 
productive  of  no  immediate  financial  return. 

The  present  acceptance  of  the  Clinic  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Xew  York  City  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  three  thousand  practising  physicians  in  Manhattan 
have  sent  patients  to  its  consultation  service  for  aid  in  diag- 
nosis or  treatment.  The  success  of  its  appointment  system, 
and  of  the  quality  of  its  medical  service,  is  registered  in 
the  remarkably  high  proportion  of  patients  who  attend 
steadily  until  the  treatment  is  concluded  satisfactorily. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Medical  College  it  provides 
a  much  larger  and  more  varied  body  of  teaching  material 
than  did  the  old  free  Clinic  which  Cornell  formerly  main- 
tained with  an  annual  deficit  of  $21,000,  for  since  the 
Clinic  went  on  a  pay  basis  the  number  of  patients  has  more 
than  doubled. 


BEXEZER  HOWARD,  who  dreamed  the  first  gar- 
den  city  and  made  his  dream  come  true,  said  after  the 
International  Town,  City  and  Regional  Planning  Confer- 
ence in  Xew  York  last  month  that  he  found  more  driving 
force  behind  the  garden  city  idea  in  this  country  than  in 
his  own.  He  has  since  been  saying  to  small  groups  of  in- 
terested listeners  that  American  resources  and  energy  should 
make  an  American  garden  city  a  more  brilliant  success  than 
his  own  Letchworth  and  Welwyn. 
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Mr.  Howard  is  not  only  a  courteous  guest,  but  a  stimu- 
lating one,  and  among  his  hearers  there  has  been  hearty 
approval  for  a  plan  sponsored  by  Thomas  Adams,  planner- 
in-chief  for  the  Committee  on  a  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs,  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  society 
to  educate  American  opinion  about  garden  cities.  Mr.  Adams 
was  the  first  secretary  of  Mr.  Howard's  Garden  City  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  taking  occasion  to  express  with  no  small 
emphasis  his  personal  belief  that  the  garden  city  remains  the 
only  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  city  congestion  on  a 
large  scale.  Such  a  statement  from  the  executive  of  the 
New  York  Committee  suggests  that  its  final  report  may 
recommend  a  much  more  thorough-going  decentralization 
than  its  preliminary  publications  would  lead  one  to  expect. 


into  the  statutes  a  comprehensive  law  on  occupational  disease 
has  won  only  a  backhanded  victory — the  defeat  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill  put  forward  by  employers  and  opposed  by  re- 
presentatives of  labor.  Popular  ignorance  is  probably  as 
responsible  as  any  one  factor  for  this  lack  of  the  legal 
protection  needed  to  insure  the  human  costs  of  manufacture 
and  stimulate  improvement  in  methods  and  materials.  In 
this  issue  (p.  353)  Dr.  Winslow  traces  the  deadly  connec- 
tion between  certain  manufacturing  dusts  and  tuberculosis 
and  other  forms  of  respiratory  disease. 


A  T  all  events,  the  plan  to  familiarize  the  American  inves- 
•*•  *•  tor,  manufacturer,  and  householder  with  the  potential 
advantages  of  the  garden  city  is  an  excellent  one.  It  should 
further  the  work  of  such  enterprises  as  the  City  Housing 
Corporation,  which,  it  is  known,  is  already  bending  its  ener- 
gies toward  the  building  of  a  garden  city  when  the  time  is 
ripe.  An  organizing  committee  has  been  set  up  to  plan  for 
a  conference  in  the  fall  at  which  the  new  association  is  to  be 
launched:  its  members  are  Alexander  M.  Bing,  president 
of  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  who  discussed  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  American  garden  city  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
May;  Lawson  Purdy  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society; 
Henry  James  of  the  Committee  on  a  Regional  Plan  for  New 
York;  Richard  S.  Childs,  who  organized  the  Industrial 
Housing  Association  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  during 
the  war;  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  and  Samuel 
Wetherill,  Jr.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Plan  Com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile  fresh  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  regional 
planning  idea  is  carried  by  the  announcement  that  regional 
planning  boards  have  been  set  up  and  are  functioning  in  the 
Niagara  frontier  region  and  the  capital  district  region  (Al- 
bany, Troy,  Schenectady  and  their  environs)  in  New  York 
state.  Governor  Smith's  approval  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  authorizing  such  boards  gives  official  sanction 
to  the  informal  organizations  which  had  been  formed  in  these 
regions  and  paves  the  way  for  a  similar  attack  on  the  com- 
mon problems  of  cities,  towns,  villages  and  farms  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 


pHE  Producers'  and  Consumers'  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
-*•  when  opened  on  February  I,  1922,  with  deposits  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  was  advertised  as  the  first  labor-co- 
operative bank  in  the  East.  On  May  4,  1925,  its  affairs 
were  at  its  own  request  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.  This  brief  and  unprosperous  history  is 
likely  to  awaken  apprehension  with  respect  to  other  labor 
banks  which  have  multiplied  with  sensational  rapidity  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years. 

While  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  enterprise  called 
it  a  cooperative  bank  it  was  not  cooperative  in  the  Rochdale 
sense  of  the  term.  Its  cooperative  features  were  limited 
to  the  restriction  of  dividends  to  a  maximum  of  8  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  the  pro  rata  distribution  to  depositors 
of  all  profits  in  excess  of  dividends  less  2  per  cent  to  the 
reserve  fund.  The  board  of  trustees  had  authority  to  limit 
the  number  of  shares  anyone  might  hold.  But  it  was  not 
governed  by  the  shareholders  on  the  one-man-one-vote  prin- 
ciple. Its  officials,  well-intentioned  men  but  without  ade- 
quate banking  experience,  were  virtually  self-appointed  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  and  were  later  continued  by  its 
board  of  trustees.  It  was  not  a  cooperative  bank.  Neither 
was  it  a  labor  bank  in  the  currently  accepted  sense,  although 
its  charter  provided  that  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  must  represent  organized  labor. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  banking,  but  it  is  not  a 
business  for  amateurs.  Where  labor  banks  employ  banking 
experts,  not  merely  well-disposed  men,  to  conduct  their  affairs, 
they  prosper,  like 


/~\  NLY  the  federal  government  and  four  states — Cali- 
^-^  fornia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin- 
have  laws  which  ensure  compensation  for  workers  stricken 
by  any  of  the  long  list  of  occupational  diseases.  A  few 
states  have  laws  covering  specific  hazards,  but  in  thirty- 
seven  there  is  no  compensation  whatever  for  health  destroyed 
by  poisons,  dusts  and  fumes  during  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. Two  years'  fight  in  New  York  state  by  the  Workers' 
Health  Bureau  and  other  interested  organizations  to  write 


the  first  labor  bank 
in  New  York  city, 
The  Amalgamated 
Bank  of  New  York, 
now  two  years  old.  In 
place  of  the  weight 
chart  of  the  well 
brought  up  baby  it 
submits  a  graphic  re- 
cord of  the  growth 
of  its  army  of  deposi- 
tors. The  record  is 
concluded  as  of  Janu- 
ary i,  1925,  though 
the  succeeding  months 
have  registered  fur- 
ther increases  not  yet 
available  in  tabular 
form. 


NUMBER  OF   DEPOSITORS 

IN  AMALGAMATED  BANK  OF  NEW  VORK 


8.000 


G.OOO 


1923 
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SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


At  the  End  of  the  Road 

In  these  pages,  in  response  to  several  requests,  The  Survey  summarizes  some 
recent  aspects  of  the  facts,  philosophy  and  technique  of  care  for  the  aged. 


last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made"  — 
so  Browning  saw  old  age.  There  are  others 
for  whom  old  age  is  only  the  last  turn  in  a 
cheerless  road.  The  irremediable  helplessness 
of  old  people  makes  their  problems,  like  those  of  children, 
peculiarly  a  field  for  social  action.  _ 

There  are  frequent  instances  where- 
in we  find  it  necessary  to  furnish  some  >^-^M-^  \ 
measure  of  relief,  in  which  we  act 
with  a  certain  hesitation.  The  tend- 
ency to  dependence  in  the  human  heart 
is  so  positive,  the  evils  of  pauperism  are 
so  great,  that  our  conscience  makes  us 
pause.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
help  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  we  are 
free  from  doubts  of  the  kind.  People 
who,  by  reason  of  extreme  age,  or  age 
combined  with  physical  disability,  are 
incapable  of  providing  for  themselves 
and  are  without  means,  are  not  in 
danger  of  dependence.  They  are  and 
always  will  be  naturally  dependent. 
They  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
road.  Whether  their  poverty  is  due 
to  pure  misfortune,  or  is  their  own 
fault:  whether  improvidence  in  their 
days  of  industry,  or  disaster  since  those 
days  have  passed  is  the  cause  of  their 
dependency,  they  are  alike  the  proper 
objects  of  our  care,  although  the  method  of  that  care  may 
be  various  for  various  classes. 

The  best  and  happiest  place  of  abode  for  an  old  man 
or  woman  who  is  beyond  the  age  of  self-support,  and  who 
in  the  days  of  strength  has  made  no  adequate  provision  for 
his  old  age,  is  the  home  of  a  son  or  daughter,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  one  capable  and  willing  to  shelter  him. 
Natural  ties  are  of  intense  value.  As  social  workers  we 
should  do  our  best  to  conserve  them.  The  ideal  family 
consists  not  only  of  the  father,  mother  and  children  but  also 
a  grandparent,  at  least  one.  Unable  to  work  for  wages, 
the  old  person  may  often  be  very  useful  in  such  a  home. 
That  children  should  learn  to  respect  and  reverence  the 
aged  ;  that  the  obligation  to  care  for  our  parents,  in  their 
weakness,  as  they  cared  for  us  in  ours,  should  be  taught 
to  each  child,  is  a  valuable  social  asset.  And  to  the  labor- 
ing man  with  a  family  it  is  a  form  of  insurance  that  can 
not  be  lightly  undervalued. 

Even  when  an  old  person  has  no  near  relatives  able  to 
give  him  shelter,  if  he  is  fairly  self-helpful,  sober  and  trust- 
worthy, either  outdoor  relief  if  he  is  a  public  charge,  or 
a  pension,  if  a  private  one,  may  be  preferable  to  life  in  an 
institution.  To  have  a  little  place  of  your  own,  no  matter 
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how  bare  and  simple,  gives  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  which  is  lost  in  an  institution  and  which  to  many 
people  is  a  necessity,  if  not  of  life,  certainly  of  contentment. 
No  wonder  many  decent  old  people  resist  it  to  the  last 
extremity  and  have  even  been  known  to  die  of  starvation 
rather  than  part  with  their  few  "little 
sticks"  and  go  into  the  "house."  Even 
from  the  point  of  financial  economy,  a 
pension  may  be  preferable.  William 
H.  Matthews,  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  of 
New  York  city,  who  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  care  of  the  aged,  tells  me 
that  in  that  city,  where  living  costs 
are  probably  at  the  maximum  for  this 
country,  an  old  man  with  $25  per 
month  who  is  able  to  care  for  himself 
and  his  room  can  manage  to  exist  with 
moderate  comfort.  There  are  few  in- 
stitutions for  the  aged  in  which  the 
cost  per  inmate  is  as  low  as  $300  per 
annum.  There  are  private  ones  in 
which  the  cost  is  nearly  four  times  as 
much  in  addition  to  the  initial  cost  of 
equipment  which  is  now  usually  well 
over  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  in- 
mate, some  costing  several  thousand 
dollars.  Then  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  old  person  has  a  tiny  in- 
come which  may  be  supplemented. 

Until  we  shall  adopt  the  method  of  old  age  pensions, 
which  has  prevailed  in  Germany  and  Denmark  for  many 
years,  and  for  some  years  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  the 
public  care  of  the  aged  will  be  by  means  of  the  almshouse. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  county  institutions. 
In  our  newer  nomenclature  we  are  continually  trying  to  find 
milder  terms  for  disagreeable  things,  by  which  we  may  at 
least  seem  to  soften  the  harsh  facts  of  existence.  Some- 
times a  new  name  leaves  the  thing  itself  unchanged,  but  it 
usually  indicates  more  than  a  mere  desire  for  euphuism. 
The  name  of  the  county  institution  for  the  poor  differs  in 
different  countries  and  in  our  country  in  different  states. 
In  Indiana  it  is  the  County  Asylum  for  the  Poor  although 
it  is  more  often  called  the  Poor  Farm.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  the  Union  Workhouse.  (In  my  native  Lancashire, 
where  the  poor  fear  and  hate  it,  they  call  it  the  Bastille.) 
Almshouse  is  used  in  New  England ;  in  the  Mid-West 
Poorhouse  is  most  common.  In  Ohio,  the  legal  name  is 
Infirmary.  When  Homer  Folks  was  commissioner  of 
charities  in  New  York,  he  changed  Poorhouse  into  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  In  California  the  County  Hos- 
pital is  the  generic  term  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Poor 
Is  a  department.  In  Maryland  it  is  The  County  Home. 
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In  Richmond,  Virginia,  City  Home  has  recently  supplanted 
Poorhouse.  I  have  heard  from  Utah  of  a  Home  For  Those 
Financially  Unfortunate.  On  Nantucket  Island  there  is 
a  beautiful,  ivy-clad  house  for  the  poor,  over  whose  portal 
is  carved  the  name  Our  Island  Home.  It  has  generally 
been  with  a  sincere  desire  to  make  the  almshouse  into  a 
real  home  for  deserving  poor  people  that  an  attractive  title 
has  been  coined  for  it.  With  a  less  offensive  name  has 
usually  come  a  milder  and  kinder  management. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  almost  everywhere,  inmates  of  alms- 
houses  were,  and  in  a  few  places  they  are  today,  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  representing  almost  every  kind  of  hu- 
man distress.  Being  the  lowest  and  most  common  form  of 
institutional  provision,  it  had  to  receive  the  dregs  which 
had  no  other  place.  Old  veterans  of  labor,  worn  out  by 
many  years  of  ill-requited  toil  alongside  of  exhausted  vet- 
erans of  dissipation,  the  victims  of  their  own  vices;  the 
crippled  and  sick;  the  insane;  the  blind;  deaf  mutes; 
feebleminded ;  epileptic ;  people  with  all  kinds  of  chronic 
diseases;  unmarried  mothers  with  their  babies;  thieves  no 
longer  capable  of  crime;  worn-out  prostitutes;  in  some 
places  even  short-term  prisoners:  and  along  with  these  and 
sometimes  mingling  freely  without  the  least  supervision, 
little,  normal,  orphaned  or  deserted  children  and  a  few 
people  of  better  birth  and  breeding,  reduced  to  poverty 
in  their  old  age,  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  picture  of  the  old  poorhouse  is,  in  Ohio,  fortunately 
a  thing  of  the  long  past.  Most  of  the  classes  above  men- 
tioned, who  are  so  evidently  out  of  place  in  a  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm,  which  is  what  we  are  recognizing  our 
infirmaries  ought  to  be,  have  been  segregated  from  the 
mass  and  are  provided  for  in  institutions  appropriate  for 
them.  It  is  years  since  a  normal  child  more  than  two  years 
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old  has  been  an  inmate.  Yet  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  most  Ohio  infirmaries  some  ill-placed  inmates:  many 
insane,  many  epileptics  and  some  feebleminded  children. 
Although  the  state  has  undertaken  the  care  of  insane 
epileptics  and  feebleminded  children  it  has  not  yet  made 
that  care  adequate.  One  of  the  important  things  for  us 
to  do  is  to  bring  about  the  complete  care  by  the  state 
of  all  those  classes  for  whom  it  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  departments  of  the 
County  Home,  and  most  difficult  to  manage,  is  that  for 
the  chronic  invalids.  This  unfortunate  class  are  perhaps 
the  least  adequately  cared  for  in  our  present  haphazard 
system — or  no-system — of  relief.  The  unique  method  of 
the  state  of  California  for  these  is  admirable.  In  that 
state  the  county  institution  is  primarily  a  hospital  and  is 
called  County  Hospital.  It  usually  has  a  department  for 
the  aged  poor  who  are  not  sick,  as  a  branch,  although  a  few 
counties  have  two  separate  institutions.  Both  chronic  and 
temporary  sickness  is  treated  in  these  places  and  the  pro- 
portion of  sick  cases  to  not-sick  (it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  call  them  healthy)  is  usually  about  seven  to  four. 

In  communities  having  a  public  hospital  and  a  public 
institution  for  the  poor  entirely  separate,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion to  which  of  them  a  poor  person  with  a  chronic  ail- 
ment should  be  sent.  On  the  one  hand  if  they  go  to  the 
hospital,  in  a  short  time  that  would  be  so  filled  with  non- 
curable  cases  as  to  be  spoiled  for  its  proper  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  go  to  the  poorhouse,  either  they  will 
not  have  the  attention  they  need,  or  they  will  have  it  at 
a  prohibitive  cost  of  labor  and  money.  In  my  opinion  the 
question  is  one  that  can  be  answered  by  study  of  each  case 
on  its  merits,  with  cordial  and  unselfish  cooperation  be- 
tween those  in  charge  of  each  institution. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  when  we  are  staggered  by  the 
cost  of  the  proper  treatment  of  public  dependents,  that  we 
must  not  measure  what  is  proper  by  the  kind  of  care  they 
would  have  received  in  their  own  homes.  We  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  their  care  and  as  our  sanitary 
arrangements  are  better  than  those  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  and  our  dietary  is  more  ample  and  scientific  than 
that  they  had  at  home,  so  must  all  their  treatment  be.  Un- 
less we  do  for  them  as  well  as  we  know  how,  we  have  not 
met  our  responsibility.  If  we  are  criticised  for  making  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  more  desirable  than  that  of  the 
independent  poor,  we  may  answer  that  we  would  like  every 
one  to  be  as  well  off  and  that  some  day,  when  the  world 
has  discovered  how  to  apportion  to  the  laborer  his  fair  share 
of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  all  will  be,  except  as  they  may 
be  injured  by  their  own  vices. 

I  DO  not  know  of  any  form  of  charity  which  on  the 
average  is  so  well  administered  as  is  the  care  of  aged 
people  in  the  numerous  denominational  and  endowed 
Homes  for  the  Aged.  These  Homes  vary  from  a  simple, 
modest  building,  with  little  more  more  of  elaboration  in  its 
equipment  than  is  found  in  the  average  middle-class  home, 
to  a  rich  man's  hobby,  a  palatial  mansion,  with  parlor, 
bedroom  and  bath  for  each  resident.  The  per  capita 
maintenance  cost  varies  from  as  low  as  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  to  as  high  as  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  first  cost  from  one  thousand  dollars  per  bed 
to  six  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  all  the  private  homes, 
except  those  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  require 
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an  entrance  fee,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  usually  about 
three  hundred  dollars,  but  now  ranges  from  four  hundred 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Of  course,  the  very  tiny  in- 
come from  this  small  capital  account  goes  a  very  little  way 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  maintenance,  its  greatest  value 
is  a  psychological  one  on  the  members  and  their  friends.  It 
does,  to  a  slight  extent,  take  away  the  sting  of  charity,  and 
it  gives  a  continuity  to  membership,  as  a  member  withdraw- 
ing usually  forfeits  his  admission  fee. 

While  the  homes  are  usually  above  criticism  on  the  score 
of  bodily  comfort,  there  is  one  condition  to  complete  satis- 
faction which  is  often  lacking  and  that  is  some  form  of 
regular  employment.  No  one  who  visits  the  Workshops 
of  the  Aged,  conducted  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  of  New  York, 
can  fail  to  notice  the  satisfaction  and  even  the  delight 
which  the  old  people  find  in  their  work.  To  one  who  has 
been  an  active  worker  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  idleness  and 
the  sense  of  uselessness  which  it  brings  is  a  serious  evil.  To 
have  some  daily  task  within  one's  strength,  to  know  that  it 
is  necessary  and  that  it  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
is  a  great  boon. 

But  beautiful  and  comfortable  as  the  private  Homes 
usually  are,  they  are  not  the  best  for  all  people.  Some  of 
their  members  would  be  happier  with  a  little  pension  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  just  as  they  please  and  there  are 
cases  among  them  who  ought  to  be  with  their  children. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  conditions  of  every  appli- 
cant should  be  carefully  studied  and  their  choice  wisely 
guarded,  and  this  means  proper  investigation.  And  then 
it  happens  sometimes  that  there  are  more  applicants  than 
room  for  them,  in  which  case  study  of  each  case  is  needed, 
to  admit  those  most  requiring  the  care  of  the  Home. 

There  are  varieties  enough  in  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  aged  people  who  are  dependent  so  that  no  rule-of-thumb 
methods  of  decision  as  to  where  they  should  be  cared  for 
will  suffice.  As  in  all  social  work,  an  essential  to  success 
is  a  foundation  of  thorough  inquiry,  or  case  work,  which 
can  only  be  effective  when  done  by  a  trained  worker,  who 
will  specialize  in  the  department.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  in  every  community  where  there  are  enough  agencies 
to  require  one  person's  whole  time,  a  case  worker  should 
be  appointed  for  the  special  purpose.  In  smaller  places 
the  task  may  be  properly  assigned  to  some  existing  social 
agency,  who  may  appoint  one  of  its  agents  to  do  the  work. 
The  salary  of  the  agent  should  be  paid  on  some  fair  basis 
by  the  institutions  using  her  services.  While  no  private 
agency  can  be  expected  or  asked  to  surrender  its  own  right 
to  choose  the  cases  it  will  receive,  every  one  of  them  will 
gain  confidence  in  its  work  when  it  is  fully  informed  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  those  who  would  be  its  bene- 
ficiaries. ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


Pensions — On  and  Off 

TWO  decades  have  not  yet  passed  since  the  first  Amer- 
ican state — Massachusetts — appointed  a  commission  to 
study  the  subject  of  old  age  dependency  and  pensions;  al- 
though, in  England,  legislative  committees  were  seeking  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  old  age  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  About  the  time  the  Lloyd 
George  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  enthusiastically  adopted 
in  Great  Britain,  the  first  American  commission  studying 
the  subject  counseled  against  all  such  systems — preferring 
the  Elizabethan  system  of  poor  relief  which  the  mother 
country  tried  to  abolish.  During  the  last  decade,  however, 
a  number  of  states,  notably  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin appointed  commissions  to  study  the  subject.  Without 
exception,  these  bodies,  having  disclosed  the  pitiful  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  dependent  aged  wage-earners  who  are 
discarded  upon  the  industrial  scrap  heap,  urged  a 
more  constructive  method  of  care  for  the  superannuated 
workers. 

The  shocking  facts  aroused  the  active  championship  of 
the  cause  of  the  aged  by  a  number  of  organizations  in  the 
United  States — especially  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  As 
a  result,  the  year  1923  witnessed  the  introduction  of  old 
age  pension  bills  in  twenty-four  legislatures.  These  were 
reported  out  favorably  by  their  committees  in  twelve  states, 
passed  one  house  of  the  legislature  in  six  states  and 
in  Montana,  Nevada  and  Pennsylvania  were  enacted  into 
laws. 

The  advocates  of  old  age  pension  legislation  in  the 
United  States  were  fully  conscious  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  measures  adopted  in  1923.  For  in  not  one  of  the 
three  states  was  a  really  effective  old  age  pension  law- 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  In  Montana,  the  law  pro- 
vides merely  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  by  the 
regular  county  poor  relief  officials.  This,  in  practice,  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  outdoor  relief;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  administration  of  the  law  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  poor  relief  officials,  its  administration 
can  hardly  be  adequate.  Furthermore,  the  law  leaves  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration  one  of  the  main  features  of  an 
old  age  pension  system — the  removal  of  the  stigma  of 
pauperism.  The  fact  that  the  state  auditor's  report  for 
1924  shows  an  average  allowance  of  $151.74  per  applicant 
as  against  the  maximum  of  $300  provided  in  the  law  would 
seem  sufficient  proof  that  these  grants  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  long  established  poor  relief  principles  rather  than 
an  adequate  subsistence.  The  Nevada  special  tax  levy 
proved  insufficient  to  make  payments  and  the  higher  offi- 
cials of  the  state  "feared  the  political  result  of  paying 
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pensions  to  some  when  there  might  not  be  enough  for  all 
applicants"  and  as  a  result  paid  none.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  legislature  appropriated  only  $25,000  for  the  work  of 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  which  naturally  pre- 
cluded the  making  of  extensive  pension  grants.  Neverthe- 
less, the  friends  of  this  legislation  were  gratified  with  the 
early  results  achieved  in  placing  three  American  states  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  Improvements,  it  was 
hoped,  would  follow  in  succeeding  legislatures. 

The  sentiment  in  behalf  of  old  age  pensions  crystalized 
so  suddenly  and  received  such  unexpected  impetus  in  1923 
that  the  forces  which  are  always  at  hand  to  combat  all 
progressive  legislation  were  caught  unawares.  They  didn't 
anticipate  such  an  onslaught.  However,  they  were  not  to 
be  caught  again.  The  first  opportunity  to  show  their  power 
came  in  the  fall  of  1923  in  Ohio.  By  a  systematic  and 
malicious  campaign  of  falsification  and  misrepresentation 
they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  referendum  on  old  age 
pensions  which,  against  the  better  advice  of  their  counsel- 
lors, was  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  friends  of  this 
legislation  in  the  Buckeye  State.  Their  appetite  sharpened 
by  the  Ohio  victory,  a  court  attack  was  launched  immedi- 
ately by  certain  "taxpayers  and  corporations"  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  sprouting  Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
of  Pennsylvania.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  county 
court  decision  nullifying  the  Pennsylvania  old  age  assist- 
ance law  and  the  opposition  having  meanwhile  become  in- 
toxicated with  the  success  achieved  in  defeating  the  child 
labor  amendment,  a  resolution  was  introduced  immediately 
upon  the  convening  of  the  Nevada  legislature  repealing  the 
Nevada  old  age  pension  law.  This  was  promptly  accom- 
plished with  hardly  any  opposition. 

Thus  the  year  1925  opened  up  with  bleak  and  dreary 
prospects  for  the  advocates  of  old  age  pension  legislation. 
Since  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  had  sustained  the 
decision  of  the  county  court  in  nullifying  the  Pennsylvania 
old  age  assistance  act  [See  The  Survey,  Oct.  15,  1924, 
Unconstitutional  and  Void],  the  Montana  law,  with  its 
county  pension  system  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  strong 
laws  still  in  force.  In  every  legislature  where  bills  were 
introduced  strong  opposition  developed.  Although  in  1923, 
the  writer  addressed  more  than  twenty  state  legislatures 
on  the  subject  without  encountering  any  open  opposition, 
not  one  legislative  hearing  this  year  passed  without  the 
bitterest  attacks  from  manufacturers  and  allied  associa- 
tions. 

The  tactics  of  misrepresentation  and  prejudice,  so  suc- 
cessfully used  in  defeating  the  child  labor  amendment,  were 
made  to  work  double  time  also  in  the  case  of  old  age 
pension  bills.  In  Nevada,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  repeal 
the  law  but  a  resolution  was  introduced  abolishing  the  state 
job  now  held  by  the  man  who  was  most  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  aged.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
senate  during  the  debates  on  the  ratification  of  the  child 
labor  amendment  a  senator  who  generally  stands  with 
labor  became  so  enraged  by  the  single  open  proponent, 
that  it  made  him  deplore  all  recent  amendments.  After 
reference  to  the  evils  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  he 
shouted  that  the  amendment  providing  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  senators  "only  brought  us  the  Shipsteads,  the 
Brookharts,  the  LaFollettes  and  other  rats."  Turning 
shamefully  to  the  lonely  woman  senator,  he  bemoaned  the 
suffrage  amendment  as  one  which  "did  more  harm  to  the 
home  than  it  did  good  to  the  country."  Indeed,  there 


seemed  to  be  little  hope  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  better  system  of  care 
for  the  unfortunate  aged. 

But  this  year's  campaign  seems  to 
have  "smoked  out"  the  enemies  of 
old    age    pensions    and    the    end    of 
the  legislative  year  leaves  the  move- 
ment    stronger 
than       before. 
Both    the    Penn- 
sylvania and  Ne- 
vada commissions 
published       re- 
ports     showing 
strikingly  the  in- 
expensiveness  and 
efficacy       with 
which  these  laws 
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can  be  carried 
out  and  unanimously  urged  the  adoption  of  an  effective  old 
age  pension  system.  A  state  commission  in  Indiana  reached 
the  same  conclusions.  A  commission  in  Massachusetts 
which  had  been  investigating  the  subject  since  1923  has 
been  continued  to  report  in  the  fall  of  1925.  The  states 
of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Minnesota  created  commissions  to 
study  the  subject.  A  bill  for  an  investigating  commission 
in  New  York  passed  unanimously  one  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Bills  introduced  this  year  passed  one  house  in  the  states 
of  Indiana  and  New  Jersey  and  were  killed  in  the  other 
branches  only  after  bitter  and  hard  fought  battles.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  vote  in  the  lower  house  was  116  to  100 
despite  an  unfavorable  committee  report.  Of  the  laws 
adopted  in  1923,  the  Montana  law  remains  unshaken.  In 
Nevada,  the  friends  of  this  legislation,  after  a  series  of 
spectacular  battles,  succeeded  in  passing  a  county  system  of 
old  age  pensions  on  the  Montana  plan.  Even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the  payment 
of  old  age  pensions  was  passed  practically  unanimously.  A 
commission  to  study  the  subject  further  and  report  to  the 
1927  legislature  was  also  created.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
two  new  states — California  and  Wisconsin — adopted  old 
age  pension  laws  by  overwhelming  majorities.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  California  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Richardson 
on  the  ground  that  "it  was  harmful  to  the  spirit  of  thrift 
and  economy."  At  this  writing  it  seems  likely  that  Illinois 
will  adopt  the  old  age  pension  bill  now  before  the  legis- 
lature. Thus,  the  advocates  of  a  greater  measure  of  justice 
for  the  aged  may  take  renewed  courage.  Despite  all  ob- 
stacles their  work  is  slowly  but  surely  forging  ahead. 

ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN 

Who  Are  the  Aged  Poor? 

ALMOST  all  her  life  Miss  Grady  had  supported  her- 
self making  coats.  Then  she  had  to  stop  work  be- 
cause of  ill-health.  Her  savings  stretched  over  eleven 
years,  but  one  morning  she  woke  up  to  find  that  there  was 
only  $116  left.  She  deposited  this  with  an  undertaker, 
to  save  herself  from  a  pauper's  grave,  and  went  to  the 
almshouse. 

Miss  Grady  is  one  of  a  group  of  old  people  studied  by 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
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Industrial  Union  of  Boston  in  a  survey  of  the  892  aged 
clients  of  Boston  social  agencies,  and  of  615  aged  residents 
of  a  representative  district  of  the  city.  The  findings  of 
the  study,  which  was  executed  by  Katharine  Brown  Hard- 
wick,  Ruth  Manson  Belcher,  Louise  A.  Schlichting,  Ruth 
Willis  Kohlmetz,  and  Mabel  P.  Taylor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lucile  Eaves,  have  been  published  as  a  book,  with 
comments  by  representatives  of  Boston  public  and  private 
organizations  giving  aid  to  the  aged. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  dependent  old  people  whose 
records  were  known  to  this  group  of  Boston  social  agencies 
had  never  had  incomes  sufficient  to  cover  even  a  minimum 
subsistence,  and  nearly  a  fifth  had  been  able  to  enjoy  only 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  In  contrast  to  this  44  per  cent, 
which  might  normally  be  expected  to  become  dependent  in 
old  age,  was  an  approximately  equal  group  who  had  al- 
ways been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  some  of  them  well- 
to-do  or  even  wealthy.  And  that  old  age  dependency  is  a 
hazard  faced  by  all  classes,  and  often  is  quite  unrelated  to 
individual  improvidence  or  shiftlessness,  is  shown  by  Miss 
Schlichting's  analysis  of  the  primary  reasons  why  the  de- 
pendent clients  of  Boston  social  agencies  had  failed  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  their  last  years,  summarized  in  the 
chart  below. 

PRIMARY  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  TO  MAKE  PROVISION   FOR 

OLD  AGE 
Per  cent    0  10  20  SO  4u 


jcoiomc, 47.4 

Low  lagefi, 33.7 

Unwise  Inreetment, —  9.3 
Business  Failure , 4.5 


SOCIAL, 27.2: 

Death  of  Supporter, -19. 8 
Care  of  Dependents,-  4.2 
Worthless  Spouse, 3.2 


PHYSICAL, 17.1 

Incapacity,'  Clients, 10. 7 

•  Supporter,-  4.3 

Eiceptional  Longerityz.l 


PER80H1L, 7.7 

Extravagance, 3 . 6 

Intempe  ranee, 3.2 

Shlftleseness, .7 


CATASTRCFKE3,- 


.61 


That  hazard,  apparently,  rests  more  heavily  on  women 
than  men.  [See  The  Survey,  July  15,  1924,  Who  Wants 
Old  Age  Pensions?  an  advance  notice  of  this  same  study.] 
Two  out  of  every  three  aged  dependents  were  women. 
Those  women  very  frequently  had  suffered  from  physical 
and  mental  breakdowns.  There  is  a  striking  and  significant 
difference  between  the  number  of  aged  clients  of  the  social 
agencies  with  specific  handicaps  of  this  nature  (seven-eighths 
of  all  reporting)  and  the  number  among  the  aged  residents 
of  the  given  district  (three-fifths  of  those  reporting),  show- 
ing the  degree  to  which  actual  incapacity,  with  a  resulting 
loss  of  power  to  earn,  was  associated  with  dependency.  Com- 
parison of  the  several  forms  of  handicap,  such  as  mental 
disease,  blindness,  and  crippled  conditions,  showed  an  even 
sharper  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Apparently,  as  a  group,  these  old  people  were  anxious 
to  earn.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  aged  clients,  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  aged  residents,  helped  in  some  way  with 


thsir  own  support.  Some  of  the  women  had  shown  amazing 
ingenuity  in  finding  work.  Among  forty-four  distinct  oc- 
cupations were  listed  an  artist's  model,  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
morning,  and  a  boarder  of  cats,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  week 
per  cat ;  while  a  former  school  teacher  made  fish-nets,  and 
a  woman  of  seventy-five  read  aloud  to  people  with  poor 
eye-sight.  Most  of  the  clients  had  little  more  than  burial 
money  as  accumulated  savings. 

Between  sixty-five  and  seventy  is  the  critical  age-period 
for  old  people,  according  to  the  Boston  study.  Deferring 
the  granting  of  a  pension  to  seventy  would  decrease  by  one- 
half  the  number  of  pensioners.  The  largest  group  is  that 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  years.  While  most  of  the 
clients  of  the  Boston  social  agencies  needed  financial  as- 
sistance primarily,  there  was  a  financially  independent  group 
who  needed  general  advice,  help  in  obtaining  pensions  or 
compensation,  or  homes,  or  medical  care.  "It  should  not 
be  forgotten,"  writes  Miss  Schlichting,  "that  man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  poor 
who  often  find  themselves  in  old  age  friendless,  helpless  and 
bewildered." 

"In  view  of  the  large  element  of  risk  involved  in  mak- 
ing preparation  for  one's  unproductive  future,  [the  report 
concludes]  it  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  insurance 
might  advisedly  be  applied  to  this  field.  However,  if  it 
were  contributory  in  character  a  good  many  people  would 
automatically  be  eliminated  because  of  a  lack  of  any  sur- 
plus of  earnings  over  cost  of  living.  If  it  were  voluntary, 
the  larger  portion  of  our  population  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances would  prefer  to  make  their  provision  as  they  now 
do,  in  the  form  of  savings  and  investments.  And  yet  we 
find  some  people  from  each  of  these  groups  in  need  of 
financial  help  when  they  are  aged  and  unable  to  work. 
The  real  issue  is  to  decide  who  is  then  to  be  responsible 
for  their  support. 

"A  good  many  of  the  older  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  idea  that  these  unfortunates 
should  depend  on  the  whim  of  the  charitably  disposed,  and 
have  devised  systems  of  old  age  insurance  which  provide 
minimum  subsistence  incomes  to  all  needy  citizens.  In  some 
countries  the  State  alone,  and  in  others  the  State,  employer 
and  individual  meet  the  costs  of  such  insurance. 

"Once  the  consciousness  of  social  responsibility  for  these 
unfortunates  has  developed  in  this  country,  our  taxpayers 
will  look  for  plans  from  their  legislators  for  adequately 
meeting  this  universal  risk — plans  adapted  to  our  own  pecu- 
liar needs,  which  will  most  justly  and  wisely  distribute  the 
cost  of  old  age  insurance  against  destitution." 


Better  Care  for  the  Aged 

T  T  NDER  this  caption  the  Research  Department  of 
*-'  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  Boston  is  appealing  for  data  from  social  workers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their 
own  studies.  What  old-age  occupations  do  you  find  in 
your  community?  How  are  the  aged  sick  cared  for? 
and  so  on.  One  typical  case  history,  or  description  of 
an  aged  person  (65  years  or  over)  would  be  "a  wel- 
come contribution  to  the  study  of  this  complex  and 
distressing  group  of  our  clients."  Address  replies  to 
Lucile  Eaves,  Director,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


=* 


C  0  M  MU  N  IT  I  E  S 


Community  Chest  Corollaries 


FROM  my  experience 
of  several  years  in  a 
Minneapolis  casework- 
ing  agency  both  before 
and  after  the  community  chest 
was  organized  it  seems  fairly  ob- 
vious that  both  chests  and  their 
component  agencies  are  facing  a 
serious  succession  of  causes  and 
effects.  Nor  has  discussion  with 
case  workers  from  other  cities 
tended  to  make  the  difficulties 
seem  less  ominous  because  they 
are  so  widespread.  Community 
chests  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  occasionally  failing 

to  secure  the  total  amount  which  

their     budget    committees     have 

agreed   is  necessary   to  support  the  social   agencies  for   the 

coming   year.     This   failure   has   its   effect   upon   the   work 

of  the  agencies,  which  in  turn  effects Let  us  examine 

some  of  those  effects. 

Formerly  those  interested  in  social  work  were  confined  to 
two  classes — the  wealthy  who  supported  the  agencies  and 
the  "poor"  whom  the  agencies  supported  or  at  least  helped. 
The  chest  movement  has  tended  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
these  two  extremes  by  deepening  the  top  layer  of  sub- 
scribers, and  also  by  thickening  the  lower  level  of  bene- 
ficiaries so  that  now  only  the  thinnest  partition  divides  the 
two.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  has 
come  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  referred 
to  the  social  agencies,  notably  to  the  children's  and  family 
agencies.  Many  of  these  are — to  borrow  a  medical  term — 
instances  of  low  grade  chronic  infections,  the  most  difficult 
to  deal  with  because  of  their  inertia,  and  the  most  time  con- 
suming in  the  social  worker's  load.  When  giving  was  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  few  well-to-do  people,  these  fam- 
ilies managed  to  "get  along"  unless  some  accident  such  as 
illness,  unemployment,  or  desertion  made  their  condition 
acute.  Their  standard  of  living  was  on  a  bare  subsistence 
level;  but  as  it  had  never  been  much  higher  and  seldom 
went  lower,  the  families  did  not  complain,  and  their  im- 
mediate neighbors  felt  no  particular  responsibility  beyond 
helping  tide  them  over  an  emergency.  Now,  however,  that 
the  neighbor  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  work  of  social 
agencies,  and  knows  that  families  under  their  care  are 
actually  better  off  than  the  family  next  door,  he  sets  out 
to  see  that  his  neighbor's  standards  are  raised. 

Theoretically,  this  is  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs.  We 
as  social  workers  are  or  ought  to  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  such  families;  but  when  the  staff  is  already 
burdened  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  and  no  money  is  forth- 
coming for  more  workers  to  carry  this  additional  load,  what 
can  the  result  be  but  a  lowering  of  the  grade  of  work  done 


Are  community  chests,  as  Mr.  Kelso  in- 
timated in  the  May  Midmonthly,  fall- 
ing short  of  their  real  responsibility  for 
the  coordination  of  social  work?  Are 
they,  per  contra,  as  Miss  Brisley  suggests 
here,  already  going  too  far  in  handicap- 
ping the  individual  agency?  The  com- 
munity chest  has  outgrown  the  stage  of 
being  a  football  for  dialectics,  but  its 
performance  still  invites  vigorous  debate, 
and  both  case  workers  and  community 
organizers  will,  we  hope,  take  pen  in 
hand  to  comment  on  Miss  Brisley's  gen- 
eralizations and  suggestions. 


by  the  agency  and  a  concurrent 
and  resultant  discouragement  of 
the  staff  worker? 

Not  so  healthy  as  the  socially- 
minded  desire  of  the  neighbor  is 
the  attitude  of  relatives  and 
other  natural  sources  of  assist- 
ance, who  relieve  themselves  of 
any  responsibility  by  the  state- 
ment that  they  subscribed  to  the 
chest,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the 
social  agency  in  question  to  care 
for  the  family's  problems.  We 
recognize  that  we  are  here  given 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  real  »:ms  of  social 

work,  but  the  educative  process 

is    slow,    not    always    helped    by 

the  type  of  publicity  used  during  the  campaign,  and  the 
worker  must  choose  whether  she  will  spend  valuable  time 
in  converting  this  one  person — time  which  is  desperately 
needed  for  attention  to  the  needs  of  clients  under  her  care 
— or  whether  she  will  accept  the  responsibility  which  the 
relative  shrugs  from  his  shoulders. 

The  situation  is  peculiarly  aggravated  in  those  cities 
where  the  chest  maintains  a  "complaint  bureau,"  whether 
called  by  that  name  or  not.  One  can  perhaps  hardly  blame 
the  chest  for  having  allowed  itself  to  develop  a  defensive 
attitude  in  accepting  complaints  which  has  the  natural 
effect  of  increasing  the  complainant's  quixotic  desire  to 
right  the  wrong.  Many  times  the  agency  has  not  done 
the  best  possible  work,  in  fact  it  is  usually  our  failures 
which  arise  to  plague  us;  but  the  precedent  is  dangerous. 
Mere  acceptance  of  a  complaint,  even  for  relay,  gives  to 
contributors,  agency,  and  chest  employe  a  presumption  that 
it  is  the  chest  which  is  responsible  to  the  community  for 
the  work  done,  not  the  individual  agency.  This  in  turn 
implies  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  chest  of  the  pol- 
icies of  its  member  agencies  which  tends  to  become  actual. 
Yet  to  the  chest,  failure  to  take  up  complaints  of  in- 
fluential contributors  seems  suicidal,  while  to  the  agency 
the  increasing  amount  of  time  necessary  to  handle  such 
complaints  makes  for  a  lowered  tone  of  work. 

The  effect  of  this  enforced  lowering  of  standards  is 
serious.  Of  immediate  consequence  to  the  chest  is  the 
fact  of  higher  cost,  especially  higher  relief  in  the  family 
and  child-caring  agencies.  Almost  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  poor  work  calls  forth  more  complaints  which 
materially  affect  the  money-getting  power  of  the  chest  dur- 
ing the  next  campaign.  "Circles  of  poverty"  operate  quite 
as  effectively  in  social  agencies  as  in  families.  Even  more 
serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agency  is  the  second 
effect,  that  upon  the  staff.  Nothing  is  quite  so  demoralizing 
and  paralyzing  as  a  hopeless  overload,  and  poor  work 
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begets  poorer  work.  The  pressure  crushes  the  joy  out  of 
the  job,  forces  some  workers  out  of  social  work,  breaks  the 
health  of  others,  and  develops  in  still  others  an  unconscious 
defensive  attitude  which  tends  to  lower  both  the  grade  and 
the  amount  of  their  work.  Social  workers  are,  of  course, 
a  notoriously  peripatetic  group,  but  from  experience  one 
feels  that  the  tension  of  the  situation  in  at  least  one  city 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  scattering  over  the  country 
in  the  past  year  or  two  of  a  group  formerly  remarkable  for 
its  spirit  of  cooperation  and  vision  of  the  possibilities  in 
social  work. 

Increasing  the  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  cut  from  an  agency  budget,  and  the  last  thing  to  be 
added,  is  a  "research"  department  or  worker.  We  no 
longer  have  any  one  on  our  staff  whose  main  job  it  is 
to  dig  into  the  work  of  the  organization,  find  out 
the  reasons  for  the  things  that  are  happening  and  present 
to  the  staff  and  to  the  public  the  causes  of  obvious  effects, 
and  the  effects  of  evident  causes,  so  that  few  of  us  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  beyond  our  noses. 

I  have  painted  a  gloomy  picture,  possibly  a  caricature. 
There  are  hopeful  signs  of  course,  but  the  description  of 
the  situation  reflects  not  only  one  person's  experience  but 
to  some  extent  at  least,  and  quite  unofficially,  that  of  the 
group  of  executives  of  family  caseworking  agencies  in  the 
idle  West  which  met  in  Louisville  early  in  December 
1924.  What  is  to  be  done? 

THE  courageous  attempt  of  the  Philadelphia  family 
society  to  meet  the  situation  by  refusing  to  accept 
more  cases  forced  the  effects  of  the  failure  to  raise  the 
chest  budget  back  upon  the  community;  but  not  until  after 
much  suffering  had  resulted  was  the  needed  money  raised. 
Whatever  the  effect  upon  next  year's  chest  in  that  city,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  a  happy  one,  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
it  is  a  method  to  be  used,  as  in  this  case,  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

Special  funds  might  be  raised  to  meet  emergencies,  as  this 
instance  proved,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  expansion  might 
be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner;  but  this  practice,  if 
it  became  general,  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  chest 
and  might  mean  the  wreckage  of  the  whole  system.  An  at- 
tempt to  make  cuts  on  other  than  a  flat  percentage  basis, 
as  the  Minneapolis  experience  of  last  year  proved,  provides 
for  jealousies  between  agencies  which  communicate  them- 
selves to  the  public  and  breed  distrust  which  again  threatens 
to  defeat  the  ch- 

Family  solidarity  is  an  admirable  ideal,  but  family  uni- 
formity which  is  often  mistaken  for  it  means  frequently  the 
crushing  out  of  any  particular  talent  and  the  lessening  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  individual  members.  The  process 
of  equalization  is  all  too  frequently  a  levelling  down  rather 
than  a  bringing  up,  and  a  continuance  of  the  present  situa- 
tion means  to  rr.any  agencies  a  definite  slowing  down  of 
progress  and  a  serious  lowering  of  standards.  In  the  days 
when  individual  agencies  raised  their  own  budgets,  the  re- 
lation between  cause  and  effect  was  fairly  simple.  Only 
as  an  organization  justified  its  faith  by  its  works  could  it, 
in  the  long  run,  hold  its  subscribers.  With  the  chests  as 
they  are  now  organized,  this  is  no  longer  true.  The  only 
way  the  contributor  can  make  his  distrust  of  one  agency 
felt  is  by  refusing  support  to  the  whole  chest.  Even  the 
contributors  realize  in  the  cities  I  know  best  that  "desig- 
nation" is  a  joke — and  not  too  practical  a  joke  at  that. 


and  at  least  one  campaign  committee  sees  no  value  in  the 
idea  and  is  therefore  unwilling  to  make  plans  to  make  it 
practical. 

AS  the  experience  meeting  of  family  agency  executives 
already  referred  to  testified,  agencies  turned  over  tht 
names  and  the  support  of  their  boards  of  directors  to  the 
chests  while  making  valiant  efforts  to  retain  their  interest 
in  the  particular  organization;  but  with  the  widening  of 
their  interest  there  has  inevitably  come  to  these  board  mem- 
bers a  less  vital  contact  with  the  organizations.  One  can 
be  absorbingly  interested  in  one  or  two  organizations  to 
which  one  contributes  heavily,  but  one  can  hardly  know  in- 
timately the  work  of  fifty.  Nor  is  one  ordinarily  so  eager 
for  the  reputation  of  an  agency  to  which — by  the  division 
of  funds — one  gives  only  one-tenth  or  less  as  much  as  one 
formerly  did,  even  though  the  amount  subscribed  is  the 
same.  Again  as  in  the  case  of  the  complaint  bureau  the 
chest  acts  as  the  "middleman,"  the  barrier  as  well  as  the 
connection  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  One  of  the 
most  significant  illustrations  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  contributor  that  he  is  being  too  far  removed  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  social  agencies  is  the  rise,  in 
Minneapolis,  of  informal  relief  agencies  outside  the  chest. 
The  luncheon  clubs,  churches,  and  sunshine  societies  have 
increasingly  within  the  last  few  years  de%'eloped  special  re- 
lief funds  of  their  own.  The  phenomenon  strikes  one  as 
a  return,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  idea  of  "personal  giving" 
as  a  protest  against  "organized  charity"  which  followed  the 
over-professionalizing  of  relief  giving  early  in  the  century. 
The  present  situation  is  more  serious  than  the  earlier  one, 
since  groups  are  more  powerful  than  individuals,  and  the 
comparatively  young  and  delicate  technique  and  philosophy 
of  case  work  are  much  more  in  danger  of  being  killed  by 
such  pressure  than  the  more  repressive  methods  in  frequent 
use  in  social  agencies  then. 

Discouraging  as  the  picture  looks  to  many  of  us,  there 
are  few  who  would  deny  that  the  chest  movement  has  come 
to  stay;  too  many  people  have  proved  that  point  in  this 
same  magazine  for  further  debate  to  be  necessary.  It  does 
seem,  however,  that  there  must  be  modifications  which 
social  workers  can  help  the  chest  to  make  in  its  procedure 
which  will  minimize  some  of  the  serious  consequences  to  the 
member  agencies.  Otherwise,  will  not  the  chest  perforce 
and  without  malice  on  its  part  gradually  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  dictator  of  policies  and  developments  in  social  work  ? 
In  other  words,  will  not  standards  of  work  eventually  be 
quite  subordinated  to  the  money-raising  function ;  and  if  this 
happens  does  it  not  mean  practically  the  death  of  some 
forms  of  social  work,  particularly  of  social  case  work  which 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  and  least 
articulate  of  the  forms  of  social  work?  If  this  crisis  serves 
to  force  case  workers  to  give  more  attention  to  putting  their 
ideals  and  technique  into  words  which  will  be  intelligible  to 
the  layman,  we  may,  pollyanna-like,  feel  that  it  has  its 
compensations.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  be  over- 
whelmed before  they  are  really  conscious  of  their  danger. 

SOME  at  least  of  our  difficulties  in  raising  money  may 
be  due  to  our  attempt  to  carry  over  into  prosaic  peace 
times,  the  psychology  of  the  uniform,  the  flag,  and  the  drum. 
During  the  war,  we  were  not  asked  to  think,  almost  we 
were  asked  not  to  think.  Under  the  emotional  stress  of  the 
time  these  methods  worked,  the  money  was  raised,  and  all 
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went  well.  But  the  same  methods,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  post  mortems  being  held  on  chest  campaigns  in  several 
cities,  are  not  working  now.  The  campaigns  as  campaigns 
may  be  quite  perfect,  but  they  have  one  flaw — they  do  not 
always  raise  the  money.  "The  operation",  you  remember, 
"was  successful,  but  the  patient  died,"  and  it  seems  rather 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  these 
patients  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  others. 

May  not  one  cause  be  that  we  are  attempting  to  do  too 
much  in  too  short  a  time,  and  are  appealing  in  our  chest 
publicity  to  an  emotion  which  has  subsided?  "Which  agency" 
said  a  contributor,  looking  appraisingly  at  a  campaign  poster 
of  the  usual  small  boy  asleep  on  the  doorstep,  "is  supposed  to 
wash  his  face?"  The  emotional  appeal  still  has  its  place 
but  if  we  continue  to  make  an  appeal  which  is  only  or  large- 
ly emotional  we  should  recognize  that  we  can  hardly  com- 
pete for  pathos  with  the  tubercular  beggar  on  the  street. 

THE  following  suggestions  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  are  thrown  out  as  bait  to  draw  more  valuable 
plans  to  the  surface.  In  the  first  place,  what  might  happen 
if  the  chest  (I  do  not  here  refer  to  councils  of  social  agen- 
cies) came  out  with  a  definite  statement  to  each  contributor 
that  it  was  simply  a  financial  agency,  a  convenience  to  the 
contributor  with  no  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  agen- 
cies for  whom  it  raised  money,  and  that  all  matters  except 
those  which  were  purely  financial  would  have  to  be  taken 
up  directly  with  the  agencies?  Possibly  some  people  might 
be  offended,  but  many  social  agencies  have  made  good  their 
refusal  to  accept  anonymous  reports  without  wrecking  them- 
selves, and  the  principle  is  the  same.  Suppose  also  we  ceased 
in  our  advertising  to  personify  the  chest,  and  instead  of 
bringing  in  the  work  of  the  agencies  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  chest,  as  is  the  effect,  if  not  the  purpose,  in  our  current 
publicity,  we  advertised  the  agencies  in  terms  which  would 
appeal  to  our  most  intelligent  givers  rather  than  to  those 
who  are  less  well-informed.  We  might  not  reach  so  many 
people  but  our  results  from  those  we  did  reach  would  prob- 
ably be  greater.  We  should  have  gained  moreover  by  hav- 
ing increased  in  the  community  the  number  of  people  who 
know  what  it  is  all  about,  even  though  we  decrease  the 
number  of  those  who  give  because  everybody  else  is 
doing  so. 

The  next  suggestion  might  serve  to  revive  the  interest  of 
our  boards  of  directors.  In  most  communities  the  number 
of  citizens  who  serve  on  boards  of  social  agencies  approxi- 
mates the  whole  soliciting  organization  of  the  chest.  One 
wonders  if  some  scheme  could  not  be  worked  out  whereby 
they  might  be  consciously  made  the  backbone  of  our  cam- 
paign organization  instead  of  our  present  system  of  spend- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  to  get  together  several 
hundred  people  for  one  week's  campaign.  Instead  of  an 
organization  of  enthusiastic  but  uninformed  people  who  have 
to  be  educated  en  masse  and  for  the  moment,  and  who  then 
drop  their  interest  until  just  before  the  next  campaign,  we 
should  have  in  most  cities  a  group  of  people  who  are  alive 
to  the  need  of  social  work,  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
work  of  at  least  one  agency,  and  whose  interest  will  continue 
during  the  year.  Probably  the  soliciting  would  not  be  done 
so  rapidly,  but  even  though  the  campaign  had  to  cover  two 
weeks  or  even  more,  the  results  would  seem  surer. 

As  a  further  feature  of  this  plan  a  committee  made  up 
of  members  of  each  of  the  boards  and  the  executives  of  the 
agencies  might  carefully  "rate"  the  different  agencies  in  the 


order  of  their  relative  necessity  to  the  community.  None 
of  us  consider  our  own  agencies  luxuries,  if  we  did  we 
should  not  be  on  our  particular  jobs ;  but  few  of  us  would 
doubt  that  certain  social  agencies  are  of  more  fundamental 
importance  than  others.  When  the  campaign  was  put  on, 
the  agencies  might  be  divided  into  small  groups  in  the  order 
of  their  ratings  and  the  budgets  for  each  group  made  the 
special  goal  for  the  day.  Or  if  this  was  not  practical  a  real 
system  of  designation  could  be  put  into  effect  and  sub- 
scribers be  urged  to  allocate  their  gifts  with  the  assurance 
that  their  wishes  would  be  respected.  As  the  budget  of  an 
agency  was  subscribed,  word  should  be  sent  to  each  solicitor, 
so  that  subscribers  could  be  given  the  chance  to  choose  be- 
tween over-subscribing  the  budget  of  that  particular  agency 
or  diverting  their  gifts  to  other  agencies.  Since  the  agency 
budget  as  made  up  usually  provides  for  what  the  agency 
considers  a  reasonable  expansion,  the  contributors'  desire  as 
to  the  progress  of  each  would  be  accurately  registered  and 
the  deadening  effect  of  the  present  uniform  rate  of  increase 
and  decrease  would  be  offset.  At  best — and  probably— the 
danger  that  a  certain  agency  would  not  receive  its  full 
budget  would  stimulate  the  board  members,  who  under  this 
plan  would  also  be  solicitors,  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
raise  the  money.  The  task  of  raising  at  the  last  moment 
even  five  thousand  dollars  for  one  agency  is  not  nearly  so 
paralyzing  in  its  effect  as  that  of  raising  ten  times  that 
amount  for  the  chest,  and  with  the  localizing  of  interest, 
the  burden  would  be  distributed  so  that  each  group  would 
feel  responsible  for  only  a  portion  of  the  load  rather  than 
having  the  pressure  of  the  whole.  At  worst  the  scheme 
might  mean  the  extinction  of  one  or  more  agencies,  but  one 
is  reminded  that  it  is  better  that  one  should  die  rather  than 
that  all  shall  lose  the  vision.  And  will  not  the  sight  of  a 
few  agencies  which,  having  secured  an  ample  budget,  are 
enabled  to  do  an  excellent  grade  of  work  lighten  the  drab 
monotony  of  poor  work  for  the  rest  of  us?  May  it  not 
stimulate  us  to  better  our  own  performance  and  our  own 
publicity  and  thus  secure  for  ourselves  the  funds  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  still  better  work? 

MARY  S.  BRISLEY 


THE  CITY  of  Omaha  is  being  educated  as  to  the  value  of 
playgrounds,  their  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  the 
need  of  proper  supervision,  through  studies  of  recreation  mad£ 
by  the  sociology  department  of  the  University  of  Omihn  and 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  addition  a  campaign  has  been  carried  on  through  clubs  and 
other  oiganizations  to  arouse  public  interest.  Last  year  the 
Park  Commissioner  selected  supervisors  for  the  playgrounds 
of  the  city  by  lottery,  to  prevent  political  disturbance,  and  also, 
as  he  stated,  because  it  made  very  little  difference  anyway! 
There  weren't  enough  trained  workers  to  matter.  This  year 
the  aroused  civic  agencies  asked  the  University  to  assume 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  educating  playground  workers. 
It  responded  by  organizing  a  training  course  as  a  part  of  the 
summer  school  curriculum.  This  will  consist  of  ten  days  of 
intensive  study  of  different  phases  of  recreation.  The  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America  will  furnish 
one  of  the  instructors  and  fourteen  leaders  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  city  will  assist.  The  University  of  Omaha 
is  the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  organize  such  an  insti- 
tute. 


As    Cities    Grow 

The  upward  sweep  of  the  census  curve  has  usually  been  regarded  by  small  and  great 
cities  alike  as  a  rising  barometer  of  progress  and  prosperity.  The  social  consequences 
are  seldom  recognized  as  simple  cases  of  cause  and  effect,  and  still  less  often  foreseen 
by  the  boosters.  The  New  York  State  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning 
pointed  out  some  of  these  consequences  in  these  charts  exhibited  at  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Town,  City  and  Regional  Planning 
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E  ARE  trying  to 
establish  the  doc- 
trine," said  Wil- 
1  i  a  m  Jennings 
an  address  at  West- 
chester,  Pa.,  on  May  13,  last, 
"we  are  trying  to  establish  the  — 

doctrine   that   the   taxpayer   has 

the  right  to  say  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools — the 
taxpayer  and  not  the  scientist.  There  are  only  11,000 
members  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  I  don't  believe  that  one  in  ten  thousand  should 
dictate  to  the  rest  of  us.  We'll  find  109,000,000  Americans 
on  the  other  side!  This  is  a  matter  for  the  nation.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  questions  ever  raised — the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  people  who  created  and  support  the  schools 
to  control  them.  If  not  they,  then  who?" 

Mr.  Bryan  is,  perhaps,  a  bit  too  sanguine.  He  has  prob- 
ably placed  his  figures  too  low  on  the  one  side,  too  high  on 
the  other.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  plenty  of 
help  in  his  campaign  to  make  the  world  safe  for  ignorance. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  front  and  center  of  what  is  probably  the 
biggest  adult  education  program  in  the  world — the  effort  to 
build  up  and  hold  intact  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  a 
firm  and  intolerant  "fundamentalism."  In  comparison  with 
this  movement,  most  other  adult  education  programs  look 
like  mole-hills  alongside  a  mountain  range. 

Sadly  enough,  however,  most  of  these  other  programs  are 
foot-hills  to  this  same  mountain  range.  Our  present  general 
education  of  children  tends  to  produce  "ad-ults" — finished 
"minds"  that  are  happy  to  find  refuge  in  the  dogmatisms  of 
fundamentalism.  Programs  for  the  education  of  these 
"ad-ults"  tend  to  make  them  still  more  finished,  if  that 
be  possible ;  they  are  fearful  that  any  freeing  of  the  adult 
mind  into  science  and  discovery  might  bring  on  some  sort 
of  a  revolution.  Practically  nowhere  do  we  find  a  pro- 
gram that  insists  that  the  adult  human  being  should  become 
a  free  and  enfranchised  individual,  working  out  his  own 
judgments,  taking  charge  of  his  own  destiny  and  living 
as  a  self-governing  person  in  a  society  of  moral  equals. 

The  high  private  in  this  campaign  for  ignorance  is  Mr. 
Bryan's  "taxpayer."  Who  is  this  somewhat  inflated  per- 
son? Well,  he  is  a  "good"  man  and  a  parent.  He  works 
hard  and  supports  his  family.  He  pays  his  bills,  including 
his  taxes.  He  hopes  eventually  to  have  a  competence  (a 
different  thing  from  becoming  competent!).  And  he  con- 
fidently expects  to  come  to  "a  better-land"  when  he  is 
through  with  this  world  of  hard  work  and  uncertainty. 

But — his  mind  is  cast  in  a  mold  that  was  made  some- 
where between  1858  and  1890.  The  year  1858  sums  up 
all  the  dogmatisms  of  the  ages.  In  1859,  Darwin  pub- 
lished his  Origin  of  Species,  giving  the  clue  to  the  new 
age — and  promising  a  new  intellectual  and  moral  freedom. 


Here  Dr.  Hart  concludes  the  informal 
series  of  studies  in  adult  education  which 
he  began  in  The  Survey  for  January  15, 
1925,  with  his  definition  of  the  ad-ult — 
one  who  is  finished. 


But  the  taxpayer  has  never  ac- 
cepted   evolution :    on    that    sub- 
ject his  mind  is  still  "1858."    He 
accepts   many    of   the   discoveries 
and  inventions  of  modern  science ; 
automobiles  and  flying  machines; 
========^=^  electric   lights   and   wireless;   the 

radio — and  he  sometimes  emploj's 

the  findings  of  modern  science  for  the  cure  of  his  ills.  But 
he  quite  religiously  keeps  his  mind  from  the  disintegration 
that  would  come  of  understanding  these  things,  and  his 
heart  from  the  sin  of  accepting  the  assumptions  that  have 
made  their  discovery  and  use  possible. 

Nor  is  this  all:  the  taxpayer  has  other  reserves,  also. 
He  has  been  taught  by  his  political  mentors  to  distrust 
any  political  doctrine  not  dated  in  the  period  from  1865 
to  1880;  by  his  economic  advisers,  to  refuse  any  doctrine 
dated  since  1890;  by  his  moral  teachers,  to  spew  out  any 
moral  doctrine  that,  in  any  fashion,  jars  upon  his  primitive 
group  attitudes. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  he  is  fundamentally 
justified  in  attempting  to  control  the  teaching  of  the  schools. 
His  whole  world  is  set ;  his  mind  is  molded  by  this  set ;  and 
he  wants  his  children's  minds  to  take  on  the  same  set.  There 
can  be  no  biology  of  a  later  date  than  1858.  There  can 
be  no  acceptable  political  doctrine  of  a  later  date  than  1880. 
There  can  be  no  economic  doctrine  of  a  later  date  than  1890 
— when  the  "American  idea,"  free  competition  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost — was  finally  formulated.  As  for  morality, 
Adam  and  Eve  knew  all  that  we  need  to  know !  And  what 
are  schools  for  if  not  to  make  sure  that  what  the  parents 
believe,  and  the  taxpayers  pay  for,  the  children  must  accept 
and  respect  and  follow?  No  one  but  a  question-begging 
scientist  would  argue  otherwise ! 

WHO  is  this  "scientist"  who  is  accused  of  trying  to 
supercede  the  "taxpayer"  in  the  control  of  the  schools  ? 
He  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  childish  sort  of  fellow:  he 
wants  to  learn  about  the  world — a  distinctly  childish  per- 
formance— instead  of  controlling  the  world  and  laying  down 
laws  to  it,  activities  more  becoming  to  the  ad-ult,  the  tax- 
payer and  the  parent.  He  admits  there  are  some  things  he 
does  not  know,  thus  showing  how  lacking  he  is  in  dignity 
and  virility,  and  how  unfit  he  is  to  teach  children.  And  he 
is  very  tiresome :  instead  of  sitting  down  with  a  good  book 
and  enjoying  our  treasures  of  culture,  he  must  run  round 
the  world  digging  up  unpleasant  fossils,  remains,  specimens, 
facts.  As  if  we  did  not  now  know  far  more  than  we  can 
use;  as  if  we  did  not  now  know  too  many  things — such  as 
evolution — that  are  not  true ! 

But  specifically,  he  is  irreverent.  In  any  conflict  between 
nature  and  "revelation"  he  follows  nature,  as  if  a  fact  were 
more  important  than  a  belief.  He  knows  that  nature  has 
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:;ed  humanity.     He  knows  that  the  little  morality  the 

'  has  achieved  has  come  by  an  endless  fight  against  na- 

7.    Yet  he  goes  right  on  following  nature.    And  he  wants 

school  to  follow  nature.     He  wants  teachers  to  teach 

nature.     And  he  wants  nature  to  mean  evolution ! 

SHOLLD  anyone  be  surprised  that  there  is  a  more  or 
general  mobilization  of  the  forces  of  reaction  against 
scientist?      It  began   in   war-time,   when   political   and 
:iomic   fundamentalists   undertook   to   drive   all   teachers 
o  had  intelligence,  as  distinct  from  safe  and  sane  knowl- 
edge, out  of  the  schools.     It  has  been  stimulated  by  recent 
rlopments  amongst  the  younger  generation  who  seem,  at 
ts,  to  be  throwing  all  old  restraints  overhead.     Business 
.-.   are  interested  in   financing  this  general   mobilization, 
the  leading  real  estate  operator  who  recently  sent  a  check 
o  to  help  finance  a  moral  and   religious  education 
program,  saying  that  he  regarded  such  a  program  "as  a  busi- 
ness investment''   [see  The  Survey  for  March  15,  1925,  p. 
748],  was  but  joining,  with  the  sinews  of  war,  in  this  uni- 
-al  mobilization. 

It  is  in  this  way,  without  doubt,  that  Mr.  Bryan  comes 
to  his  estimate  of  109,000,000  Americans  who  are  on  his 
side.  It  seems  unlikely  that  there  are  that  many  religious 
fundamentalists  in  the  country.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
political,  economic,  and  moral  fundamentalists,  some  of  whom 
may  be  quite  modernist  in  religion,  who  will  unite  with  the 
religionists  to  throttle  the  schools.  One  of  the  comic  as- 
pects of  the  situation  appears  in  the  spectacle  of  a  political 
modernist  who  is  a  religious  fundamentalist  and  an  eco- 
nomic fundamentalist  who  is,  ostensibly,  a  religious  modern- 
uniting  in  a  common  cause  to  drive  all  modern  ideas 
out  of  the  schools.  There  are  not  109,000,000  people  in 
erica  who  agree  on  all  the  details  of  any  one  of  these 
programs;  but,  properly  stampeded,  they  might  reach  an 
agreement  on  one  detail  of  all  of  them,  namely,  that  no 
civilization  could  long  endure  under  a  program  of  free 
teaching,  free  investigation,  and  free  minds;  they  could 
all  agree  that  security  lies  in  molding  the  minds  of  children 
to  a  standard  set  of  contents  approved  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  nation. 

The  Flathead  Indians,  of  Montana,  were  original  funda- 
mentalists. They  didn't  like  the  shape  which  nature  pro- 
vided for  the  heads  of  their  babies.  So,  from  birth  each 
baby  was  bandaged  to  a  board  in  such  a  way  that  its 
head  was  gradually  flattened  to  conform  to  a  doctrine 
handed  down  from  the  Flathead  "Moses."  When  the 
process  was  complete,  the  child  came  forth  from  the  board 
and  the  bandages,  a  finished  Flathead.  That  was  funda- 
mentalism in  that  tribe;  and  who  will  have  the  temerity 
to  argue  that  the  ad-ult,  the  taxpayer  and  the  parent,  in 
that  tribe,  did  not  have  the  right  to  say  what  should  be 
done  in  such  matters?  If  not  they,  then  who?  But  the 
Flatheads  flattened  merely  the  outside  of  the  head  of  a 
child.  Our  traditionalists  would  flatten  the  insides  of  the 
heads  of  the  children  of  America.  A  flat,  stale  and  un- 
profitable world  they  would  make  of  it.  But  it  would  be 
jht" — and  that's  enough! 

Is  there  no  way  out?    Yes,  the  way  that  is  implied  in 
nature  of  science.     Traditionalists,  of  all  sorts,  spend 
energy  and  unlimited  funds  in   keeping  up  the  bul- 
ks of  the  past.     But  scientists  have  assumed  that  truth 
;  so  inherently  desirable  and  vital  that  it  would  conquer 


the  world  by  its  own  initiative.  Now,  few  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  been,  so  far,  acceptable,  at  first,  to  the  age 
in  which  they  first  appeared;  and  human  beings  do  not 
hunger  and  thirst  after  reason.  How  did  the  fundamental- 
in  Athens  escape  the  profound  questionings  that  So- 
crates addressed  to  them?  They  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  snub  nose! 

Children  are,  nearly  all,  incipient  scientists — incurably 
inquisitive:  there  are,  at  least,  11,000  scientists  in  America. 
What  might  not  be  accomplished  for  the  future  if  these 
11,000  scientists  were  allowed  free  access  to  the  millions 
of  children!  But  between  these  two  groups,  the  immature 
and  the  mature  scientists,  like  a  great  barrier  range  stand 
the  millions  of  dogmatists,  their  eyes,  their  ears  and  their 
minds  closed  (but  their  mouths  open).  What  to  do? 

THERE  are  some  teachers  who  still  believe  in  free 
education ;  there  are  some  preachers  who  hold  to  the 
spirit  and  let  the  letter  go;  there  are  some  statesmen  who 
believe  in  the  endless  renewal  of  the  civic  virtue  of  the  gen- 
erations :  there  are  some  industrialists  who  begin  to  fear 
that  anti-science  will  not  know  when  its  work  is  finished; 
there  are  some  ethical  leaders  who  bold  that  morality  has 
made  some  gains  since,  for  example,  the  day  when  Moses 
taught  the  Hebrews  that  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  sell 
their  spoiled  meats  to  strangers. 

It  might  be  possible — if  these  believers  in  intelligence 
and  science  and  freedom  could  get  together — it  might  be 
possible  to  organize  a  program  of  adult  education  {hat  would, 
bit  by  bit,  release  many  of  these  scared  minds  from  the 
shackles  of  their  traditions  and  their  fears  and  enable  them 
to  become  enfranchised  intelligences  in  a  free  and  open 
world.  With  adequate  kindling,  even  a  little  fire  would 
become  a  flame  that  would  burn  through  the  tangled  wilder- 
nesses of  old  superstitions  and  ignorances  and  ghastly  in- 
tolerances. And  it  might,  in  time,  even  melt  the  barrier 
range  that  stands  between  the  two  types  of  scientists,  and 
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open  the  way  to  an  education  for  children  that  would  keep 
them  from  ever  becoming  other  than  scientists. 

But  in  the  long  run,  such  a  hope  must  be  believed  in 
and  shared  by  all  who  believe  in  freedom  of  the  mind;  it 
must  be  financed  by  those  who  think  such  a  world  worth 
spending  their  money  for;  it  must  be  worked  for  by  all 
who  have  any  sort  of  technique  for  contributing  to  the 
outcome.  This  is  what  Adult  Education  will  some  day 
turn  out  to  be — nothing  less  than  this. 

It  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  more :  it  will  include 
the  most  intelligent  programs  of  eugenics  and  of  birth 
control,  so  that  moribund  and  inadequate  stocks  will  be 
eliminated.  It  will  strive  for  the  reconstruction  of  insti- 
tutions, so  that  the  more  repressive  aspects  of  our  tradi- 
tionalisms will  be  continuously  investigated  and  eliminated. 
It  will  develop  an  elementary  education  that  will  not  pro- 
duce "ad-ults" — at  least,  not  beyond  the  number  nature 
has  made  inevitable  by  reproducing  subnormal  stocks.  It 
will  spread  the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  science  universal- 
ly amongst  men,  and  make  natural  and  real  the  legend  that 
men  are  rational  beings. 

That's  a  long  ivay  off?  Yes;  and  the  barrier  range 
stands  at  present  in  the  way.  But  mountains  are  being 
moved  these  days,  in  the  building  of  cities ;  and  they  will 
have  to  be  moved  in  the  building  of  civilization,  also.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  tremendous  fight  which  the 
traditionalists,  in  all  lines,  are  now  undertaking  is  motivated 
largely  by  fear.  The  forces  of  science,  of  intelligence,  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  larger  future  are  moving  slowly,  but 
they  are  moving  irresistibly.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
logical  stopping-place  for  the  advocates  of  adult  education 
short  of  the  goal  of  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the 
whole  human  race  and  the  participation  of  all  in  the  or- 
ganization and  control  of  the  common  destiny. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Tar  Baby  and  the  Lammers 

A  FORD  coupe  and  some  tact  are  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  visiting  teacher.  Ford  cars  and  visiting 
teachers,  c^led  into  beii.g  by  the  mechanical  and  educational 
needs  of  mankind,  are  natural  affinities.  Fate  sent  them 
down  different  lanes  of  evolution,  but  in  1907  they  met,  or 
in  some  cases  ran  into  one  another.  Of  the  Ford,  more 
later. 

In  1906-07  educators  in  Boston,  Hartford  and  New  York, 
feeling  the  need  for  some  one  to  study  maladjusted  children 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood asked  the  Burbanks  of  education  to  grow  them  a 
strange,  new  variety  of  teacher,  a  combination  of  truant 
officer,  school  nurse,  class  room  instructor  and  social  worker. 
The  response  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  visiting  teacher 
or  home  visitor.  A  long  missing  link  between  the  school  and 
the  home.  In  the  visiting  teacher,  the  social  worker  predom- 
inates, yet  there  are  to  be  found  about  her  person  vestigial 
remains  of  her  other  functions — truant  officer,  school  nurse 
and  classroom  instructor. 

The  home  visiting  teacher  is  the  most  direct  and  frequent 
medium  between  home  and  school  which  education  possesses. 
She  deals  with  anything  referred  to  her  by  parents,  principal 
or  teachers.  She  uses  all  the  means  existing  in  the  home,  as 
well  as  those  within  the  school,  connected  with  or  cooperat- 
ing with  it.  Every  one  else  being  more  fixed  than  is  the  visit- 
ing teacher,  she  must  be  willing  to  go  or  to  stay,  to  sit  or  to 
stand,  to  listen  or  to  talk,  to  mediate,  mitigate,  or  militate. 
Her  day  is  a  monotony  of  variety. 

Always  there  are  the  problems  of  failures  in  scholarship 
and  failures  in  conduct  with  causes  most  complex.  Heredity  ? 
Environment?  Which?  I  used  to  think  that  over  the 
shoulders  of  every  child  peered  generations  of  his  ancestors. 
I  imagined  I  saw  hardy  Highlanders,  temperamental  Irish- 
men, searoving  Vikings  or  more  langorous  people  from  sun- 
nier climes.  Sometimes  I  was  almost  embarrassed  by  these 
peering  ancestors,  an  embarrassment  which  has  lessened  since 
coming  to  believe  that  environment  plays  a  greater  part  than 
does  heredity.  I  am  now  much  more  concerned  with  the 
very  direct  glances  of  the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and  bro- 
thers whom  I  meet  in  the  homes. 

Children  fail  in  both  scholarship  and  conduct  because  they 
lack  adjustment,  educational,  physical  or  emotional.  Black 
hatred  of  some  subject  sends  boys  in  my  district  to  hide  in  the 
woods.  I  spent  gasoline  to  no  avail  on  a  certain  boy  named 
James,  until  I  learned  from  James  and  his  mother  how  the 
lad  loathed  music  and  art.  He  said  he  had  no  voice  and 
lived  in  fear  of  being  called  to  sing  a  solo.  The  arts  made 
his  tame  breast  savage.  "Why  can't  I  drop  them?"  he  im- 
plored. "Why  not?"  said  his  teachers.  "Why  not?"  said  I  to 
the  principal.  It  is  now  a  year  since  poor  James  was  deliv- 
ered from  music,  art  and  truancy  at  one  stroke.  In  certain 
cases,  the  greatest  service  the  school  can  do  the  home  is  to 
make  some  such  change.  Which  after  all  is  sacred,  the 
course  of  study  or  the  child  ? 

The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  to  be  reached  often 
only  through  some  change  in  environment.  I  once  asked 
the  parents  of  a  boy  who  was  a  behavior  case,  to  forego  quar- 
relings  and  threatenings  of  divorce  until  he  had  finished  high 
school.  He  had  told  me  in  gloomy  slang  that  he  "was 
goin'  to  beat  it,  if  they  didn't  quit  chewin'  the  rag  where 
he  was."  Conversations  at  home  were  endurance  tests  be- 
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tween  the  perents  to  see  who  should  have  the  last  word. 
They  agreed  to  "cut  it  all  out  for  the  kid's  sake."  The  boy 
gave  no  more  trouble  after  that,  commenced  to  look  happy, 
actually  gain  flesh  and  will  graduate  next  year. 

Badly  dressed  children  are  apt  to  be  unhappy  and  to  take 
it  out  in  some  conduct  disorder.  An  old  red  sweater  huddled 
up  around  a  boy's  neck  is  an  irritant  to  more  than  his  ears. 
He  perhaps  knows  he  is  making  no  hit  with  the  girl  near 
him,  and  there  will  be  attempted  compensation  somewhere 
in  the  school  that  day  for  the  humiliation.  Often  a  pretty 
dress  for  a  hoydenish  girl  acts  like  a  charm.  To  be  forced 
to  wear  a  long,  full  skirt  when  skirts  are  short  and  skimp 
develops  a  bad  streak  in  many  an  otherwise  well  behaved 
girl. 

Whenever  the  fateful  sentense  is  heard,  "I'll  have  to  get 
a  job,"  there  must  be  first  aid  from  the  visiting  teacher, 
li  a  boy  has  just  passed  his  sixteenth  birthday  and  left 
school  without  notice,  then  the  school  visitor  must  try  to 
get  him  once  more  into  the  fold.  Parents  are  cordial,  inter- 
ested, and  often  surprised  that  we  take  the  trouble.  Violets 
in  early  spring  are  not  prettier  than  is  the  sight  of  one  of 
these  rescued  ones  to  the  rescuer. 

But  often  there  is  no  rescue.  Not  long  ago,  a  mere  scrap 
of  humanity  just  fourteen,  blue-eyed,  fair,  immature  in  even" 
way,  followed  me  do%vn  the  hall  to  say,  "My  gradmother 
says  to  ask  you  if  I  can't  get  a  work  permit  and  a  job.  I 
must  go  to  work."  I  visited.  He  must  indeed  go  to  work. 
Twelve  dollars  a  week,  earned  by  his  grandmother  who 
worked  in  a  laundry,  did  not  give  much  margin  for  her- 
self, the  boy,  and  the  grandfather,  c-  d  and  sick.  Through 
the  placement  bureau,  one  day,  there  came  news  of  a  job 
for  the  blue-eyed  scrap.  Rejoicing!  Back  he  came  to  wind 
up  his  business  at  school,  rescue  his  gym  shoes,  return  his 
locker  padlock,  and  get  his  precious  fifty  cents,  restore  cer- 
tain objects  to  other  "guys"  and  bid  good-bye  to  teachers. 
He  was  flushed  and  happy  at  the  future  unrolling  before 
him,  for  was  he  not  to  be  a  gorgeous  errand  boy?  Poor 
little  Soldier  of  Fortune.  It  all  looked  like  a  fine,  new 
game  to  him.  He  could  not  know  that  almost  surely  the 
cards  were  stacked  against  him.  The  big  worry  now  is  lest 
he  lose  that  precious  job  by  "playing  around  out,"  for  there 
is  likely  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  play  yet  left  in  a  lad  of  fourteen. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ford  "coop"  left  parked  in  the  first 
paragraph.  If  the  visiting  teacher  lacks  tact — why,  she  must 
get  some,  that  is  all,  for  without  tact  her  day  will  not  only 
be  a  monotony  of  variety  but  a  monotony  of  narrow  escapes 
or  disasters  as  well.  All  year  long  she  edges  her  perilous 
way  between  pupils,  teachers,  principals,  clerks,  parents,  so- 
cieties, departments,  clinics,  boards  of  education  and  parent- 
teachers'  association.  But  like  all  animals  leading  a  hazard- 
ous existence,  she  learns  arts  by  which  to  survive.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  tact,  she  is  supposed  to  have  some  resourceful- 
ness, some  courage  and  some  sympathy :  yet  if  she  be  not 
possessed  of  some  strong,  democratic-looking  vehicle  to  con- 
vey swiftly  the  totality  of  these  virtues  to  her  "case,"  she 
spells  failure.  However,  Nature  has  provided  the  snail 
his  house,  the  turtle  his  shell,  and  the  visiting  teacher  her 
Ford. 

And  it  must  be  a  Ford,  mind,  not  a  Chevrolet,  a  Max- 
well, or  a  Dodge,  those  little  brothers  of  the  rich.  Such 
cars,  pulled  up  before  humble  homes,  look  too  much  the 
well-meaning  aristocrat  saying,  "I  have  come  to  do  thee 
good";  whereas,  a  Ford,  snub-nosed,  undignified,  with  a 


freckle  or  two  of  mud  on  its  countenance,  may  park  in  the 
very  eye  of  poverty  without  inflaming  it. 

As  an  opener  of  conversations,  too,  a  Ford  is  an  as>et. 
The  weather  as  a  topic,  it  is  said,  rescues  yearly  from  death 
in  infancy  999,999  conversations  of  every  possible  million. 
The  Ford  has  arrived  to  salvage  that  one  remaining  strag- 
gler. Following  is  a  specimen  conversation  establishing 
social  contact — Ford  motif.  Visiting  teacher  sees  a  man 
tinkering  with  a  Ford  in  a  yard,  next  to  home  of  Edward 
Swanson,  chronic  truant. 

V.  T.    (cheerfully):  How  do  you  do? 

Man    (warily):   How  do  you   do? 

V.  T.  (perseveringly  cheerful):  Cleaning  spark  plugs?  I 
must  learn  to  do  that.  I  paid  $1.60  yesterday  to  have  one 
done. 

Man:  Cheated  you,  Miss,  no  trick  about  cleanin'  them 
yourself. 

V.  T.:  I  don't  see  why  I  have  that  trouble  so  often. 

Man:  Too  rich  a  mixture,  punk  gas,  or  worn  piston  rings. 
Drive  much? 

V.  T.:  Yes,  I'm  the  visiting  teacher  from  the  John  Ericson 
high  school.  I'd  like  to  find  Edward  Swanson,  but  the  house 
is  closed.  Any  idea  where  he  is? 

Man:  Him  and  some  other  kids  has  a  cave  over  there  in 
the  woods.  Might  be  down  by  the  Falls,  tho'.  Tough  guy, 
Ed.  His  mother  left  Swanson  a  few  years  ago,  and  Ed's  as 
wild  as  a  rabbit.  Digs  out  as  soon  as  the  old  man  goes  to  work. 
Swanson  thinks  he's  parked  in  the  school. 

V.  T.:  Many  boys  around  this  neighborhood  evenmgs? 

Man:  Yes,  a  gang  usually  down  on  that  corner.  Tell 
you  a  trick  you  might  pull  on  Ed.  He's  got  a  rich  uncle  some- 
wheres  might  help  you  run  him  into  some  strict  school.  It's 
worth  a  try.  anyway. 

^V.  T. :    Thanks  for  the  suggestion.     Ill  see  what  I  can  do. 
Good-bye. 

Man:  Good-bye,  Miss.  Glad  to  help  a  teacher  any  time. 
Ever  try  a  few  moth  balls  to  put  more  kick  in  your  gas?  A 
b«g  of  sand  in  the  back  of  that  little  bus  would  make  it  ride 
easier,  too. 

Since  I  bought  my  car,  Tar  Baby,  I  see  what  interesting 
social  changes  follow  changes  in  locomotion.  I  have  been 
so  often  and  so  kindly  cranked  up,  thawed  out,  dug  out, 
towed  in,  loaned  tools  and  advised,  that  I  rejoice  in  the 
goodness  of  human  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  growing  depravity  of  my  own  nature. 
"W  hen  my  engine  gives  a  long,  yawing  sound  and  slumps 
into  sour  silence  I  mutter  too,  too  naturally  words  not  found 
in  any  social  worker's  hand-book.  When  a  dirty  spark 
plug  sets  up  that  epileptic  motion  which  means  the  nearest 
garage  and  two  dollars,  the  savage  in  me  breaks  out  quickly 
through  that  thin  veneer  of  civilization  with  which  we  are 
so  lightly  overcast. 

Once  I  was  a  poor  pedestrian  grub,  clambering  on  an 
infrequent  street  car  and  toiling  humbly  up  and  down  three 
sides  of  the  rectangle  which  my  district  forms.  Now  in 
Tar  Baby,  swift  and  beautiful,  hatched  by  science,  I  spread 
wings  woven  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  and  flash  across  the 
fourth  side  of  the  rectangle,  making  ten  calls  to  grow 
where  but  five  grew  before. 

But  for  my  speed  I  pay  a  price.  Gone  are  the  large 
malted  milk  specials  and  the  open  sandwiches  openly  arrived 
at  in  corner  drug  stores  and  groceries  the  while  I  waited 
for  street  cars.  Gone  are  the  friendly  chats  with  the 
proprietors  of  these  corner  establishments  and  with  short- 
line  conductors,  who  always  have  ten  minutes  leisure  be- 
fore starting  the  run.  The  grocers  and  druggists  are  valu- 
able unofficial  files  of  information  concerning  neighborhood 
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conditions  in  general  and  are  always  friendly  and  inter- 
ested in  my  work.  One  street  car  conductor  insists  upon 
visualizing  me  in  terms  of  trouble.  His  usual  greeting  is, 
"Well,  how  many  kids  are  you  goin'  to  run  in  today?" 
Or,  "Still  pickin'  'em  up,  I  see."  Eager  to  emphasize  the 
constructive  side  of  my  work,  I  tell  him  of  certain  things 
I  do  to  prevent  delinquency.  He  remarks  in  reply,  "I 
left  school  early.  Wish  there'd  been  some  one  like  you 
around  to  break  every  bone  in  my  body  for  doin'  it."  A 
cop  I  am  to  him,  a  cop  and  nothing  more. 

And  how  my  Ford  and  I  do  take  the  joy  out  of  life 
for  "lammers,"  which  in  the  West  means  "truants."  The 
rhythm  of  the  changing  seasons  has,  I  suppose,  a  significance 
peculiar  to  each  of  the  different  professions.  Once  I  heard 
a  doctor  remark  as  he  gazed  dreamily  at  a  certain  kind 
of  winter  storm,  "Great  weather  for  tonsils."  The  Iowa 
farmer  in  summer  says,  "Great  corn  weather."  On  certain 
magic  days,  spring  and  fall,  I  say,  "Great  weather  for 
lammers!"  and  search  apprehensively  for  certain  names  on 
the  absence  sheet.  If  such  occur,  I  buy  more  gas  and 
move  on. 

One  day  last  autumn,  when  the  whole  countryside  flashed 
green  and  gold,  and  every  bush  was  a-burning,  Olaf,  a 
friend  of  mine,  aged  fourteen,  heard  the  River  Bottoms, 
(an  enchanted  region  near  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha)  calling 
with  all  too  siren  a  song.  His  parents  had  seen  him  start 
schoolward  that  morning  with  an  unusually  studious  look. 
He  did  not  arrive.  This  news  was  quickly  relayed  from 
class  room  teachers  and  attendance  clerk  to  Tar  Baby  and 
we  were  soon  chugging  up  to  his  father's  grocery  store  to 
say  that  Olaf  was  not  in  school.  "Not  in  school,  eh?" 
The  rising  reflection.  Alas  for  Olaf!  "I'll  settle  wid  that 
kid,  gude  and  plenty,  I  tal  yu." 

As  we  rattled  off  on  missions  more  or  less  merciful,  I 
felt  that  in  a  sense,  I  had  betrayed  a  lover  of  nature. 
But  law  and  order  must  be  preserved.  Yet  what  halcyon 
days!  And,  of  course,  one  must  go  to  school.  But  such 
colors  as  must  be  trumpeting  around  Olaf  and  his  "side- 
kick" in  the  River  Bottoms!  What  if  I  also  became  a 
castaway  ? 

In  the  necessary  conversation  with  Olaf  the  next  day,  I 
learned  of  mystic  rites  observed  between  father  and  son  in 
the  woodshed  behind  the  grocery.  He  was  a  short-set,  sturdy 
little  Viking,  with  a  poker  face  and  unchanging  blue  eyes. 
He  was  willing  to  do  any  penance  the  school  required,  but 
I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  had  a  heart  unrepentant. 
I  cannot  vouch  that  he  will  not  "lam"  again  when  the 
River  Bottoms  take  fire  next  autumn.  But  then,  why  build 
a  school  near  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha! 

Sometimes  I  return  to  the  school  before  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session.  The  building  viewed  from  the  outside 
is  handsome,  modern,  the  best  looking  building  in  the  dis- 
trict. Is  it  my  fancy  that  it  seems  a  bit  aloof,  remote? 
The  people  of  the  district  worked  hard  to  get  this  school  ; 
they  are  immensely  proud  of  it,  and  sometimes,  I  think, 
a  trifle  afraid  of  it. 

I  pass  within  the  building.  The  bell  terminating  the 
fifth  period  will  soon  ring.  I  stand  close  to  the  wall  to  avoid 
the  traffic.  Doors  fly  open  on  every  floor.  Here  they  come, 
the  many  just  ones  with  whom  I  have  little  to  do,  and  the 
few  not  so  just  with  whom  I  have  much  to  do.  I  know 
well  that  in  that  crowd  surging  past  me  go  altogether  too 
many  who  will  drop  out  because  of  poverty.  I  know  that 


passing  me  are  too  many  who  will  emerge  as  serious  prob- 
lem cases,  troubles  which  might  be  averted  could  the  school 
adapt  itself  more  rapidly  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Yet  I  am  not  depressed,  but  on  the  contrary  very  hopeful. 

As  the  pupils  pass  on  their  way  to  another  hour  of  shop, 
laboratory,  library,  cooking,  sewing,  gymnasium,  orchestra, 
chorus,  study,  or  recitation,  they  seem  to  me  products  of 
something  hopeful.  Their  different  destinations  suggest  a 
promising  variety  of  courses  and  programs,  evidence  that  the 
public  schools  do  seek  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of 
a  democracy.  I  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  to  a 
changing  world,  the  schools  compare  favorably  with  the 
church,  the  courts  of  law,  and  penal  institutions.  The 
schools  are  not  afraid  of  what  science  reveals,  nor  are  they 
losing  time  and  authority  by  trying  to  legislate  new  knowl- 
edge out  of  existence.  I  am  glad  that  in  some  way  I 
assist  in  the  gigantic  experiment  in  free  education — the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people?  (Must  I  use 
the  quotation  mark?) 

Cheered  by  the  review  I  have  just  seen,  I  return  to  my 
office  to  write  up  my  calls.  Later  I  shall  back  Tar  Baby 
into  her  stall,  give  her  a  nip  of  gas  or  oil,  and  trust  that 
in  tomorrow's  adventures  we  may  both  take  the  hills  in  high. 

BERTHA  FERGUSON 


IN  ORDER  to  cope  with  the  growing  tendency  of  young 
people  to  spend  their  youth  in  dissipating  activities,  the 
director  of  vocational  education  in  California  intends  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  setting  up  of  non- 
technical vocational  high  schools  in  which,  he  hopes,  these 
young  people  will  be  willing  to  learn  how  to  make  a  better 
use  of  their  youthful  years.  Meanwhile  California,  like  every 
other  "progressive"  state  keeps  on  building  and  buying  auto- 
mobiles, producing  and  selling  gasoline,  building  and  repairing 
good  roads  to  all  points.  What's  to  become  of  our  automobile 
factories  and  our  surplus  gasoline  if  young  people  suddenly 
become  studious?  What's  the  use  of  having  roads  if  no  one 
ever  uses  them?  (Eastern,  northern  and  southern  papers, 
please  copy!) 

MOUNTAIN  LIFE  AND  WORK  is  a  new  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  southern  mountaineers.  It  is 
published  by  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  and  edited  by  Mar- 
shall Everett  Vaughn,  secretary  of  Berea  College  and  a  na- 
tive Kentuckian.  There  is  also  a  group  of  contributing  editors, 
among  them  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Dr.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  of  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research.  The  mountain  people  have 
battled  with  their  environment  and  too  often  the  environment 
has  conquered  them.  The  editors  believe  that  the  moun- 
taineers' problem  differs  from  the  rural  problem  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  only  in  degree.  Given  a  farming  population 
of  4,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  5,500,000,  the  difficulties  of  life 
in  a  rugged  district,  the  isolation,  the  prejudice,  the  ignorance 
may  be  intense,  but  should  be  dealt  with  as  they  are  in  more 
accessible  rural  communities.  Through  a  better  knowledge 
of  himself  the  mountaineer  can  be  helped;  and  the  magazine 
intends  to  correct  false  ideas  of  his  life  and  characteristics 
fostered  by  sensational  fiction  and  newspaper  stories.  The 
editor  says:  "We  want  the  story  of  the  farmer  who  is  battling 
with  nature,  of  the  teacher  who  is  living  out  in  a  desolate  dis- 
trict and  grappling  with  illiteracy  and  the  poverty  of  that  dis- 
trict, of  the  miner  who  lives  amid  the  dangers  of  a  hazardous 
occupation,  of  the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the  million 
and  a  half  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  mountains." 


HE  4  L  T  H 


Tuberculosis  In  Dusty  Trades 


HE  problem  of  industrial  tuberculosis  is  ancient. 
Hippocrates,  the  Father  of  Medicine,  speaks  of 
the  metal  miner  as  a  man  who  "breathes  with 
difficulty"  and  "is  of  pale,  wan  complexion." 
cola  declares  in  his  book  on  metallurgy  (published  in 
1556)  that  "some  mines  are  so  dry  that  they  are  entirely 
devoid  of  water,  and  this  dryness  causes  the  workman  even 
greater  harm,  for  the  dust  which  is  stirred  and  beaten  up 
by  digging  penetrates  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  and 
produces  difiiculty  in  breathing  and  the  disease  which  the 
Greeks  call  asthma.  If  the  dust  has  corrosive  qualities, 
it  eats  away  the  lungs,  and  implants  consumption  in 
the  body;  hence  in  the  mines  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains women  are  found  who  have  married  seven  husbands, 
all  of  whom  this  terrible  consumption  has  carried  off  to  a 
premature  death." 

How  little  the  condition  has  changed  in  four  hundred 
years  is  clearly  indicated  by  statistics  recently  collected  in 
the  United  States.  The  problem  has  been  somewhat  confused 
by  the  careless  use  of  industrial  insurance  statistics  based  on 
the  ratio  of  tuberculosis  deaths  to  total  deaths  and  involving 
the  fallacious  comparison  of  tuberculosis  ratios  for  so- 
called  dusty  trades  with  similar  ratios  for  the  general  popula- 
tion as  a  whole — ignoring  entirely  important  differences  in 
social  and  economic  status.  For  at  least  two  groups  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  exposed  to  silica  dust  we  have, 
however,  full  and  controlled  data.  For  the  granite  cutters 
of  Vermont,  Hoffman  gives  the  following  striking  figures. 
(Bulletin  293,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  the  Problem 
of  Dust  Phthisis  in  the  Granite  Stone  Industry.)  The 
steady  increase  in  mortality  is  attributed  to  an  increas- 
ing dust  hazard  created  by  the  use  of  modern  pneumatic 
tools. 

MORTALITY*  FROM  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  GRAN- 
ITE    CUTTERS    COMPARED    WITH     THAT    OF    THE    GENERAL 
ADULT  POPULATION   OF  VERMONT 

Period                                Deaths  per  100,000  Population 

Granite  cutters  Adult  population  of  state 

1896-99  394  190 

1900-4  353  166 

1905-9                               719  149 

1910-14                             801  120 

1915-18  1,064  108 

An  altogether  similar  case  is  the  record  of  a  Connecticut 
ax  factory  reported  by  W.  H.  Drury  in  Public  Health 
Reports,  vol.  36.  p.  159.  The  factory  is  situated  in  an  other- 
wise agricultural  district  and  through  the  circumstance  that 
both  the  superintendent  and  the  medical  consultant  of  the 
factory  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  twenty 
years  it  was  possible  to  follow  up  even-  death  certificate  in 
the  four  adjoining  towns  and  determine  the  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  deceased.  The  startling  results  obtained  are 
.  indicated  in  the  table  below. 


MORTALITY  FROM   PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG   THE 

EMPLOYES    OF   A    CONNECTICUT    AX    FACTORY   AS    COMPARED 

WITH  THAT  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  ADJACENT  TOWNS  AND 

OF  THE  STATE  AS  A  WHOLE 

I900-I9I9 

Deaths  per  100,000 

State  of  Connecticut  150 

Male   population  170 

Ax  factory  district  (3  towns)  200 

Employees  of  Ax  Factory,  all  650 

polishers  and  grinders  1.900 

"       all  others  160 

Thus  the  entire  population  of  the  mill  district  showed  a 
tuberculosis  rate  of  200  as  compared  with  150  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  The  mill  population  itself  has  a  rate  rising 
to  650,  and  the  group  of  polishers  and  grinders  the 
astounding  rate  of  1900.  The  other  employes  of  the  mill 
are  not  entirely  comparable  in  age,  race,  and  general  social 
and  economic  status  with  the  polishers  and  grinders,  but 
it  is  evident  that  a  death  rate  among  polishers  and  grinders 
ten  times  the  normal  figure  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
specific  hazards  of  their  occupation.  Nor  is  tuberculosis  the 
only  form  in  which  they  pay  a  penalty  for  their  deadly 
employment.  Dr.  Drury  reports  that  the  mortality  from 
pulmonary  infections  other  than  tuberculosis  for  the  period 
1900  to  1919  was  4.30  per  100,000  for  the  polishers  and 
grinders,  as  compared  with  170  for  the  other  employees  of 
the  ax  factory. 

Such  conditions  as  these  are  to  be  looked  for  in  one 
particular  group  of  industrial  processes — those  which  in- 
volve exposure  to  finely  divided  silica  dust.  It  is  probable 
that  the  inhalation  of  very  large  amounts  of  dust  of  any 
kind  produces  some  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
and  may  perhaps  favor  the  development  of  acute  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  such  as  bronchitis;  so  far  as  the 
dusts  of  vegetable  origin  are  concerned,  there  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  concrete  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 
Among  persons  exposed  to  dusts  like  coal  and  cement, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  clear  evidence  of  an 
excessive  incidence  of  the  acute  respiratory  diseases. 

Dublin  reported  that  the  influenza-pneumonia  mortality  in 
1918  was  twice  as  high  among  coal  miners  as  in  the  general 
industrial  population.  So  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned, 
however,  coal  and  cement  dust  seem  to  produce  a  state  of 
immunity-  rather  than  one  of  increased  susceptibility.  Hoff- 
man finds  that  the  coal-mining  districts  have  a  mortality 
from  acute  respiratory  diseases  28  per  cent  above  normal 
but  a  tuberculosis  mortality  21  per  cent  less  than  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  state. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  in  action  of  the  different 
kinds  of  dust  is  still  very  obscure.  We  know  that  the 
inhalation  of  either  coal  or  silica  dust  produces  quite  definite 
pathological  changes  in  the  lungs,  characterized  by  a  process 
known  as  fibrosis.  The  condition  which  results  is  called 
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"anthracosis"  when  it  is  due  to  coal  dust — "silicosis"  when 
it  is  due  to  silica  dust.  Both  anthracosis  and  silicosis  increase 
susceptibility  to  acute  respiratory  diseases,  such  as  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia ;  but  silicosis  also  predisposes  to  tuberculosis 
while  anthracosis  does  not.  Krause  believes  that  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  silica  dust  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  dust 
of  this  type  is  less  readily  removed  from  the  lung  and  there- 
fore produces  a  higher  degree  of  fibrosis  with  consequent 
blocking  of  the  lymph  channels  of  the  lung.  English  students 
of  this  problem  are  inclined  to  postulate  the  formation  of 
colloidal  silica  which  they  believe  exerts  a  specific  chemical 
effect  upon  the  cells  of  the  lung  tissue.  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, the  facts  are  very  clear.  It  is  among  metal  miners, 
marble  and  granite  workers,  sand-blasters,  potters,  grinders 
and  polishers — the  industries  exposed  to  silica  dust — that 
industrial  tuberculosis  becomes  a  major  problem. 

WHERE  the  dust  hazard  exists  in  industry,  it  can  be 
controlled  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  particular  process.  Sometimes  the 
dusty  process  may  be  carried  on  in  enclosed  vessels  of  some 
kind  so  that  the  escape  of  dust  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
workroom  may  be  minimized.  Sometimes  the  dust  can  be 
kept  down  by  the  substitution  of  wet  for  dry  processes  or 
by  the  special  addition  of  atmospheric  moisture.  In  the  South 
African  mines,  the  use  of  water  sprays  has  cut  the  dust 
content  of  the  air  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  former  figure. 
A  more  general  mode  of  protection  is  the  installation  of 
systems  of  special  exhaust  ventilation  such  as  are  used  in 
good  grinding  and  polishing  shops,  where  hoods  are  placed 
over  (or  under)  the  wheels  and  connected  by  ducts  with 
powerful  exhaust  fans.  The  chief  conditions  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  a  system  are  four  in  number:  the  design  of 
the  hoods  themselves  so  that  the  point  where  the  dust  is 
generated  may  be  covered  as  completely  as  possible  without 
interfering  with  the  work,  and  as  closely  as  possible  so  that 
a  full  suction  velocity  may  be  maintained ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  suction  draft  so  that  it  may  operate  with  and  not 
against  the  centrifugal  force  which  throws  the  dust  particles 
from  the  wheel ;  the  elimination  of  all  obstacles  between 
the  hood  and  the  main  exhaust  duct  which  may  decrease 
the  velocity  of  suction ;  and  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
suction  head  in  the  main  exhaust  duct  itself. 

Observations  made  by  Greenburg  and  the  writer  (pub- 
lished in  Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  34,  p.  427)  show 
that  such  systems  of  special  exhaust  ventilation  may  keep 
the  air  of  a  grinding  shop  almost  as  free  from  dust  as  the 
atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  room.  In  one  typical  workshop, 
with  forty-nine  polishing  wheels  more  or  less  constantly  in 
operation  the  dust  content  of  the  air  was  kept  down  to 
200,000  particles  per  cubic  foot  with  the  exhaust  system  in 
operation,  while  when  the  velocity  of  the  exhaust  fan  was 
reduced  the  count  rose  to  863,000  particles. 

Finally,  in  certain  industrial  processes  as  in  packing 
operations,  in  marble  and  granite  workings,  and  in  the  sand- 
blasting of  large  castings,  it  is  impossible  by  any  of  the  means 
previously  described  to  keep  the  air  of  the  workplace  free 
from  dangerous  concentrations  of  mineral  and  metallic  (or 
poisonous)  dusts.  In  such  cases  as  this,  the  only  alternative 
is  the  wearing  of  respirators  which  filter  out  the  dust 
particles  from  the  air  before  it  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  or 
of  helmets  which  exclude  the  dusty  atmosphere  more  or  less 
completely  from  the  mouth  and  nose  and  supply  pure  air 


for  breathing  from  some  other  source.  All  such  devices  are 
uncomfortable  and  irksome  to  the  wearer  and  the  necessity 
for  using  them  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible  by  the 
installation  of  the  other  devices.  In  certain  employments, 
however,  the  respirator  or  helmet  offers  the  only  possible 
means  of  protection. 

How  effective  these  devices  may  be  (particularly  the 
helmet  with  positive  air  supply)  is  indicated  by  the  table 
below,  from  studies  conducted  in  a  Bridgeport  sand-blast 
chamber  (Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  34,  p.  518). 

EFFICIENCY  OF  RESPIRATOR  AND  HELMET  IN  CONTROLLING 
THE  DUST  CONTENT  OF  AIR  FROM  A  SAND-BLAST  CHAMBER 

Source  of  air        Average  dust  particles  per  cubic  foot 
Untreated  air  of  chamber  6,880,000 
Air  passed  through  respirator  alone  4,549,000 
Air  passed  through  helmet  and  respi- 
rator 2,047,000 
Air  passed  through  helmet  alone  but 

with  positive  air  supply  368,000 
Air  passed  through  helmet  with  posi- 
tive air  supply  and  respirator  156,000 

Respirators  for  protection  against  dusts  are  usually  made 
of  rubber  fitting  over  the  mouth  and  nose  and  including  a 
filtering  layer  of  cloth  or  sponge.  Their  efficiency  varies 
widely  and  requires  careful  study  in  the  individual  case. 
The  use  of  a  helmet  supplied  through  a  tube  with  fresh  air 
creating  an  outward  current  through  its  openings  will  often 
perhaps  serve  better  than  any  of  these  filtering  devices,  and 
will  prove  more  comfortable  where  the  worker  remains  in 
a  given  place  so  that  the  air  supply  for  the  helmet  can  be 
easily  maintained. 

WE  cannot,  of  course,  assume  that  the  dust  hazard 
has  been  effectively  controlled  merely  because  one  or 
the  other  of  these  protective  devices  has  been  introduced. 
Enclosed  processes,  wet  processes,  local  exhaust  systems  and 
respirators,  may  work  efficiently  or  inefficiently,  according 
to  their  construction  and  operation  in  relation  to  a  given 
situation.  In  the  very  ax  factory,  cited  above,  which  showed 
such  an  appalling  death  rate  a  wet  grinding  process  was 
in  use;  and  this  case  furnishes  a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  even  wet  grinding  may  prove  an  exceedingly 
hazardous  occupation,  if  conducted  on  soft  wheels  of  natural 
sandstone  and  without  adequate  control. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  possible  to  judge  of  the  seriousness  of  a 
dust  hazard  by  mere  visual  inspection.  An  abrasive  factory 
at  Niagara  Falls  containing  160,000,000  particles  per  cubic 
foot  did  not  look,  when  I  inspected  it,  any  more  dusty  than 
many  an  ordinary  workroom.  Determination  of  the  actual 
dust  content  of  the  air  by  analytical  methods  furnishes  the 
only  key  to  the  problem. 

What  we  need  is: 

First  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the  factories  where  a  dust 
hazard  may  apparently  exist; 

Second,  a  study  of  conditions  by  competent  analysis  for  the 
determination  of  the  actual  dust  content  of  the  air; 

Third,  the  development  of  protective  measures  along  one  or 
the  other  of  the  lines  laid  down  above. 

For  determination  of  dust  content  and  for  counsel  in 
regard  to  remedial  measures  we  must  naturally  look  to  city 
and  state  health  departments,  to  state  labor  departments  and 
to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  (which  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  study  of  industrial  dusts  during 
the  past  twenty  years). 
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~.t  the  social  worker  can  do  is  to  serve  as  an  intel- 
ligence department  for  searching  out  the  danger  spots  and 
calling  them  to  the  attention  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
They  may  learn,  on  the  one  hand,  of  factories  where  some 
of  the  processes  which  have  been  discussed  above  are  carried 
on;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  gain  a  clue  to  the 
e  of  dust  hazards  by  contact  with  their  end-products 
—if  they  v. -ill  systematically  question  all  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  regard  to  their  previous  employment. 

The  inclusion  of  silicosis  under  the  lists  of  compensable 
diseases  in  our  workmen's  compensation  acts  would  perhaps 
accomplish  more  than  any  other  single  measure  for  the 
reduction  of  this  hazard ;  and  social  workers  would  do  well 
to  bend  special  efforts  toward  the  early  attainment  of  this 
end. 

That  industrial  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  a  minor 
hazard,  affecting  only  a  few  isolated  groups  of  workmen,  is 
clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England  and  Wales,  which  give  data  far  more 
complete  than  any  which  are  available  in  the  United 

-  ?5. 

The  pertinent  data  from  the  last  report  (for  1910-12)  are 
cited  in  the  table  below. 

COMPARATIVE     MORTALITY     FROM     PULMONARY     TUBERCU- 
LOSIS  IN   CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS 

England  and  Wales  1910-1912 
All  occupied  males  141 

Clergymen  45 

Coal  miners  75 

Messengers,  porters,  watchmen  252 

Seamen,  etc,  merchant  service  .  :  - 

•Potters,  earthenware  manufacturers  282 

*Tool,  scissors,  file,  saw,  needle  makers  306 

Inn,  hotel  servants  309 

*Lead  miners  333 

Costermongers,  hawkers  419 

*File  makers  434 

•Cutlers,  scissors  makers  466 

*Tin  miners  678 

These  figures  are  not  in  terms  of  deaths  per  IOO,OOO  but 
in  the  form  of  arbitrary  comparative  mortality  figures. 
I  have  therefore  included  at  the  top  of  the  table  the 
comparable  figure  for  all  occupied  males  and  the  lowest 
figure  given,  that  for  clergymen ;  and  also  the  figure  for 
coal  miners  to  compare  with  that  for  tin  miners  below.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  rate  for  tin  miners  (with  silica 
dust)  is  nearly  ten  times  that  for  coal  miners  (without 
silica  dust). 

I  have  included  in  this  table  every  occupation  given  by  the 
Registrar-General  with  a  comparative  mortality  figure  for 
tuberculosis  over  250;  and  it  will  be  noted  that,  of  the  ten 
occupations  which  exhibit  such  excessive  rates,  six  are  oc- 
cupations exposed  to  silica  dust,  including  all  of  the  three 
in  excess  of  420. 

There  has  been  anrjrnent.  of  late,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
weight  of  various  factors  in  the  determination  of  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  I  am  familiar  with  no  single 
factor  in  the  entire  list,  whether  hereditary  or  environmental, 
which  shows  so  clear  and  so  striking  a  statistical  relation 
to  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  as  exposure  to  the  inhalation 
of  siliceous  dusts. 

C.— E.  A.  WIN-SLOW,  DR.  P.  H. 


*  ErfoseJ  to  silica  dust. 


Bringing  Orphanage  Children 
Into  the  Safety-Weight  Zone 

OUR  nutrition  program 
was  worked  out  primari- 
ly for  children  in  clinics, 
homes  and  schools.  When  op- 
portunity was  afforded  to  use 
it  in  the  care  of  children  in 
orphan  "homes"  we  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  compare  the  re- 
sults obtained  under  conditions 
of  especially  adequate  control 
with  those  found  under  more 
usual  circumstances.  We  are 

now  able  to  summarize  these  results  as  they  have  appeared 
during  several  years'  experience  in  fourteen  leading  chil- 
dren's institutions  in  states  ranging  from  Colorado  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Like  other  theorists,  when  I  first  made  a  serious  attack 
upon  malnutrition  in  1908  I  supposed  that  it  was  due 
primarily  to  insufficient  and  improper  food,  for  which  in- 
adequate incomes  were  mainly  responsible.  Elsewhere  there 
is  a  record  of  the  investigations  which  led  me  to  see  that 
this  theory  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence  which  one 
finds  in  direct  work  with  the  children.  At  this  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  the  causes  deduced  from  this  study  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  physical  defects,  especially  ob- 
structions to  breathing;  lack  of  personal  and  home  control, 
factors  usually  considered  under  mental  hygiene;  over- 
fatigue;  faulty  food  habits  and  food;  faulty  health  habits. 
At  present  there  is  very  little  opportunity  to  correct  even 
the  first  of  these  causes.  Few  children  receive  any  physical 
examination.  The  so-called  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  like  other  wholesale  or  blanket  methods,  does  little 
to  help  and  often  does  actual  harm  by  causing  teachers 
and  parents  to  be  blind  to  positive  defects,  supposing  that 
something  has  been  accomplished  by  means  which,  in  their 
very  nature,  are  necessarily  futile.  Every  child  should  be 
given  a  complete  physical-growth  examination  at  least  once 
a  year  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  his 
wellbeing. 

In  addition  to  this  physical-growth  examination  we  have 
found  it  important  to  make  use  of  two  other  tests — the 
social  examination  and  the  mental  examination.  When  the 
mental  hygiene  program  had  been  formulated  I  discovered 
that  its  material  covered  much  of  the  same  ground  as  that 
with  which  we  were  concerned  in  correcting  the  second 
and  third  causes  of  malnutrition — lack  of  home  control 
and  over-fatigue.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  complete 
record  of  a  child's  activities  and  feeding  for  a  period  of 
forty -eight  consecutive  hours.  We  also  take  account  of  the 
family  history,  and  at  this  time  and  during  the  period  he 
is  under  care  we  keep  closely  in  touch  with  his  various 
interests,  activities  and  occupations. 

After  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  we  find  that  our  most 
effective  tool  is  the  class  or  group  method.  The  weight 
chart  is  the  central  factor  by  means  of  which  the  child's 
interest  is  held  and  his  reaction  measured.  By  means  of  this 
device  we  can  follow  not  only  the  effects  of  variation  in 
food  but  also  changes  in  food  habits;  the  over-fatigue  of 
undue  physical  requirements,  over-exercise,  school  exaaiina- 
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tions,  failure  to  make  promotion,  unfortunate  conditions  of 
home  control ;  the  effects  of  toxic  conditions  and  their  re- 
moval as  well  as  many  other  less  frequent  but  potent  factors 
in  accomplishing  or  retarding  proper  growth  or  develop- 
ment. One  might  as  well  expect  to  discuss  the  processes 
of  making  a  home  comfortable  in  terms  of  fuel  only  as  to 
limit  nutrition  to  food. 

I  have  never  yet  found  a  child  who  is  habitually  7  per 
cent  or  more  under-weight  for  his  height  who  does  not 
show  other  unmistakable  signs  of  malnutrition.  In  the 
school  and  pre-school  population  throughout  the  country 
about  one-third  are  in  this  danger  zone.  Among  the  chil- 
dren in  orphanages  this  proportion  often  runs  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  and  not  infrequently  more  than  60  per  cent 
have  been  found  below  average  weight  for  height,  showing 
a  condition  unfitted  to  afford  normal  resistance  to  respira- 
tory and  other  diseases  which  are  the  most  common  causes 
of  waste  of  life. 

In  an  institution  there  need  be  no  delay  in  making  physi- 
cal-growth and  social  examinations  which  present  data  ne- 
cessary for  diagnosis.  Also  when  conditions  appear  which 
call  for  correction  it  is  possible  to  proceed  at  once  to  effect 
the  desired  changes.  In  one  "home"  90  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  brought  up  to  normal  weight  within  six 
months.  In  another  82  per  cent  were  "over  the  top" 
within  two  months.  In  the  first  group  an  average  gain 
of  IO.8  pounds  was  accomplished  in  twenty-nine  weeks  and 
no  child  made  less  than  10  pounds  gain  in  a  year's  time. 
In  a  third  institution  a  reduction  from  33  per  cent  to  14 
per  cent  underweight  was  brought  about  from  September 
to  June.  In  this  city  at  the  close  of  a  year's  demonstra- 
tion in  the  homes  for  orphans  the  following  comparative 
distribution  of  underweight  appeared: 

Orphanages          Schools 
Per  cent  Per  cent 

underweight     underweight 

American    White    15  40 

German    3.3  35-40 

Colored     4.3  22 

In  another  city  64.5  of  the  children  in  the  institution 
were  found  to  be  below  par.  This  was  reduced  90  per 
cent  and  nearly  all  the  children  who  were  still  underweight 
were  newly  enrolled  and  had  been  in  the  home  less  than  a 
month.  In  another  group  here  a  similar  90  per  cent  ad- 
vance was  made,  the  children  not  yet  up  to  standard  were 
accounted  for  in  such  terms  as  the  following:  "Only  with 
us  six  weeks,"  "Continually  on  the  move,"  "Needs  an  op- 
eration for  diseased  tonsils  but  this  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause the  child  is  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease."  In 
this  institution  half  the  new  cases  admitted  were  in  imme- 
diate need  of  care  in  the  nutrition  class.  In  a  fourth  group 
sixty-five  children  with  the  usual  proportions  of  underweight 
within  a  few  months  were  brought  up  so  that  only  two  were 
still  below  par. 

Again  forty-one  children  within  three  months  made  the 
following  changes  in  distribution: 

February  May 

Safety-weight  zone  (o  to  20  per  cent  above 

average)  62.5  83 

Borderline  (Less  than  7  per  cent  under- 
weight)    22.5  14.5 

Seriously    underweight    15.0  2.5 

The  one  child  still  remaining  in  the  danger  zone  was  a 
cardiac  patient  who  had  made  a  good  beginning  but  on 
account  of  special  complications  had  suffered  a  relapse. 
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This  chart  of  the  weight  and  the  scho.ol  progress  of  41,151  boys 
and  girls  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  shows  strikingly  the  close  relation 
of  underweight  to  backwardness  at  school,  and  of  average  and 
optimum  weight  to  advance  in  schools.  The  statistics  are  those 
of  Packer  and  Mae/ilman,  A  Preliminary  Study  of  Standards  of 
Growth  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  presented  in  the  Detroit 
Educational  Bulletin,  June  1921,  pages  24-25 

A  most  interesting  experience  occurred  in  a  city  which 
has  two  Jewish  institutions  for  orphan  children.  One  of 
these  had  38  per  cent  and  the  other  48  per  cent  under- 
weight. The  former  began  at  once  upon  our  program 
while  the  latter  decided  to  work  the  problem  out  on  other 
lines.  Within  two  months  the  first  had  reduced  its  under- 
weight from  38  per  cent  to  31  per  cent.  After  six  months 
the  second  group  had  accomplished  a  reduction  of  only  7 
per  cent  and  it  was  decided  that  the  nutrition  program 
would  be  adopted.  On  this  basis  the  underweight  was 
practically  eliminated  within  a  short  time. 

In  all  instances  we  have  had  most  effective  cooperation 
from  the  superintendents  and  the  members  of  the  staff. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  recognized  that  undue  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  upon  means  of  making  a  direct  attack 
upon  improved  mental  fitness  when  an  appreciation  of  im- 
mediate physical  needs  and  the  accomplishment  of  improved 
physical  fitness  brought  about  better  mental  condition  than 
had  been  possible  under  the  former  program. 

The  census  reports  more  than  a  thousand  institutions 
for  children  in  the  United  States.  We  all  appreciate  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  tendency  to  place  dependent 
children  in  'foster"  and  real  homes  in  place  of  the  older 
mass  system,  yet  while  we  have  the  institution  with  us  it 
is  important  to  recognize  what  it  can  accomplish  in  achieving 
physical  fitness  and  see  to  it  that  all  of  these  groups  bring 
about  what  the  fourteen  have  already  done — the  practical 
elimination  of  underweight  and  the  placing  of  the  children 
in  a  safety-weight  zone  of  physical  fitness. 

WM.  R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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How  Sheffield  Farms  Does  It 
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)  experiments  :n 
industrial  peace,  made 
by  Sheffield  Farms 
Company,  one  of  the 
well  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  American  milk 
panics,  deserve  public  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  experiments 
related  to  its  city  employes.  The 
New  York  public  ha?  not  yet 
forgotten  the  milk  strike,  when 
in  November  1921,  all  the  route 
employes  of  all  the  Ne-.v  York 
:ompanies,  by  concerted  ac- 
tion, caused  a  substantial  tie-up 

.k  distribution  in  the 
city.  After  a  long  and  very  ex- 
pensive strike,  involving  great 
hardship  to  the  community,  the 
company  reorganized  its  em- 
ployes who  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  strikers  and  established 
with  them  a  personnel  organiza- 
tion. It  was  started  on  the 
theory  that  the  employes  should 
be  entitled  to  determine  for 
theirs  .  far  as  possible. 


The  present  is  an  era  of  unusual  tran- 
quility  in  the  American  world  of  indus- 
trial relations,  but  it  is  not  an  era  of  stag- 
nation. Recent  issues  of  The  Survey 
have  contained  accounts  of  experiments 
in  cooperation  between  managements 
and  independently  unionized  men  in  the 
railroad  repair  shops  and  the  clothing 
industry  in  which  the  center  of  interest 
has  shifted  from  the  haggle  over  hours 
and  wages  to  the  technical  problems  of 
the  industry.  In  the  present  article, 
George  //".  Alger,  attorney  for  the  Shef- 
field Farms  Company,  an  organization 
which  has  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  scientific  practice  in  the  handling  of 
milk  tells  the  story  of  a  significant  ex- 
periment in  collective  bargaining  involv- 
ing the  company's  city  employes  at  one 
end  and  the  farmers  who  supply  it  with 
milk  at  the  other.  Such  experiments  must 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the  future, 
both  of  collective  bargaining  and  pro- 
ducers cooperation 


just  what  organization  of  employes  they  wanted  in  the  in- 
y  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

The  employes  were,  therefore,  encouraged  to  devise  their 
own  plan  of  representation.  They  did  so.  This  working 
theory  has,  the  company  believes,  proved  in  actual  opera- 
tion more  satisfactory  than  the  more  usual  way  of  having 
some  expert  personnel  organizer  devise  some  plan  which 
the  organizer  believed  would  be  best  for  the  men.  Doubtless, 
such  a  plan  might  have,  at  least  theoretically  and  certainly 
in  technical  matters  of  organization  form,  many  advantages 
over  a  plan  devised  by  the  employes  themselves.  However, 
as  the  main  purpose  of  such  an  organization  is  to  create  a 
spirit  of  cordial  relationship  and  mutual  confidence  between 
employer  and  employe  and  as  the  spirit  of  that  relationship 
is  far  more  important  than  the  details  of  form,  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  company  has  been,  it  believes,  more  satis- 
factory in  that  the  employes  get  from  the  organization  not 
something  which  somebody  else  thinks  they  want,  or  which 
may  be  in  advance  of  their  wants,  but  that  which  they  know 
they  want  themselves. 

One  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  employe  organization 
has  been  this:  Before  the  milk  strike  and  when  the  New 
York  Milk  distributing  industry  was  substantially  dominated 
by  a  badly  managed  branch  of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  the 
company  was  in  receipt  of  more  or  less  continuous  com- 


plaints  from  patrons  of  gross  and 
arrogant  incivility  by  employes 
and  a  disregard  of  customers' 
wishes  in  matters  of  service, 
which  seriously  impaired  the 
good  relations  between  the  com- 
pany and  its  customers.  The 
complaint  department  of  the 
company  today,  on  this  score,  is 
practically  blank.  In  place  of 
these  frequent  complaints  of  in- 
civil  conduct  by  drivers  to 
customers  and  mainly  to  women, 
the  company  receives  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  letters  from 
customers  commending  the  court- 
esy and  e.r.ciency  of  specific  em- 
ployes in  the  performance  of 
daily  tasks.  The  spirit  of  this 
cooperation  between  the  com- 
pany and  its  employes  has  been 
further  evidenced  by  very  con- 
siderable reductions  in  expense 
occasioned  by  carelessness  and 
the  failure  of  the  drivers  to 
make  collections  of  bottles  and 

to    care    for    the    many    minor 

wastes  whose  aggregate  adds  to 
the  cost  of  milk  distribution. 

This  past  year  the  employes'  organization  requested  from 
the  company  permission  for  its  members  to  purchase  the 
common  stock  of  the  company.  This  opportunity  was  af- 
forded. A  scheme  under  which  employes  could  arrange  to 
purchase  stock  by  deductions  from  their  wages  was  in- 
augurated and  a  very  substantial  amount  of  the  company's 
common  stock  is  now  in  the  course  of  distribution  among 
its  employes.  This  distribution,  the  company  believes,  has 
proved  beneficial  both  to  the  employes  and  to  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  service.  The  company's  general  plans 
further  consider,  as  a  fixed  policy,  the  elevation  from  the 
ranks  of  its  own  employes  in  promotions  into  the  higher 
grades  of  the  service  as  an  additional  encouragement  for 
faithful  work.  The  company  is  endeavoring  to  work  with 
its  employes  to  avoid  all  possible  sources  of  friction  and  to 
afford  a  basis  under  which  arbitration  shall  in  any  event 
take  the  place  of  any  such  strike  as  that  which  preceded 
the  present  organization  of  the  employes  in  the  Sheffield 
Cooperative  Council.  So  much  for  industrial  peace  in  the 
city  end  of  the  business. 

The  other  aspect  of  industrial  peace  toward  which  con- 
structive steps  have  been  taken  is  that  pertaining  to  the 
country  producers,  the  7,000  farmers  from  whom  the  com- 
pany buys  its  milk.  In  March  1922,  The  Dairymen's 
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League  Cooperative  Association  presented  to  all  milk  buy- 
ers, effective  April  I,  new  terms  of  sale  for  League  milk. 
The  Cooperative  Association  demanded  that  their  members 
should  be  given  a  preference  over  non-members  in  the  price 
which  they  should  receive  for  their  milk  and  in  the  market- 
ing conditions  under  which  it  should  be  sold.  The  price 
for  milk  was  to  be  based  upon  the  price  at  which  it  was 
subsequently  sold  by  the  distributor.  If  sold  as  liquid  milk 
for  household  use,  the  milk  so  sold  would  carry  a  higher 
price.  The  League  demanded  that  the  high-priced  milk 
should  be  exclusively  that  of  its  members.  The  next  highest 
priced  utilization  of  milk  was  likewise  to  be  given  to  their 
members  exclusively  and  so  on  until  all  the  milk  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion had  been  sold  at  the  highest  possible  price.  Non- 
members  were  then  to  take  what  was  left.  The  company 
refused  to  accept  this  proposal  or  to  make  any  discrimina- 
tion except  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  milk  between  one 
producer  and  another,  and  ceased  in  April  1922  to  receive 
any  milk  from  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, which  refused  to  deliver  milk  to  the  Sheffield  Company 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  which  it  had  sought  to  im- 
pose. In  other  words,  the  cessation  of  delivery  by  members 
of  the  League  was  entirely  their  own  step. 

Under  these  conditions  the  question  arose:  What  should 
be  done  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  representation  of 
Sheffield  producers  in  negotiations  for  a  price  for  their 
milk  with  the  company?  Should  the  company  seek  to  keep 
these  producers  disorganized  and  without  an  effective  voice 
in  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  their  milk,  and  try  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  the  conditions  which  existed  ten  years 
ago?  A  short-sighted  and  reactionary  policy  would  doubt- 
less have  suggested  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  farmers 
unorganized  just  as  a  short-sighted  policy  in  the  city  would 
have  resulted  in  trying  to  keep  the  city  employes  unorgan- 
ized and  to  prevent  both  classes  from  having  any  effective 
voice  in  expressing  their  own  rights  in  connection  with  their 
own  problems.  The  company  did  with  its  country  producers 
what  it  did  with  its  city  employes.  It  suggested  that  if 
the  country  producers  would  formulate  an  organization  of 
their  own  which  should  represent  what  they  wanted  in 
the  form  of  an  organized  authorized  body  to  negotiate  for 
the  price  of  their  milk,  the  company  would  cooperate  with 
such  a  body  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  sale  of  their 
milk.  As  a  result  an  organization,  the  Sheffield  Producers, 
was  created  and  has  been  in  effect  since  May,  1922. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  discuss  the  so-called  co- 
operative movement.  It  has  many  friends.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  wholly  insufficient  number  of  sympathetic,  intelligent 
and  courageous  critics.  Many  of  these  friends  have  been 
mislead  by  the  magic  of  the  name  cooperative  into  assum- 
ing that  anything  which  contains  the  word  "cooperative" 
must  be  progressive,  economical  and  efficient.  This  theory 
has  been  promulgated  by  politicians  and  by  publicists  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  the  economic  problems  confronting  distribu- 
tion and  production. 

Economic  problems  do  not  lose  their  character  by  chang- 
ing their  names.  A  cooperative  corporation,  like  any  other, 
must  prove  by  its  works,  its  right  to  live  and  to  grow.  The 
lack  of  intelligent  outspoken  criticism  of  the  cooperative 
experiments,  except  from  a  few  highly  competent  sources 
like  Henry  Ford,  has  meant  unnecessary  mistakes  of  policy 
and  enormous  losses  to  producers  and  to  consumers  alike, 


enormous  and  unnecessary  expenses  incurred  by  farmers  in 
many  fields  from  the  cotton  grower  to  the  milk  producer. 

THE  plan  adopted  by  the  Sheffield  Producers'  Association 
does  not  pretend  to  be  final  or  complete.  It  simply  re- 
presents what  the  Sheffield  producers  believe  they  wanted  and 
what  with  the  consent  and  approval  and  cooperation  of  the 
company  they  have  set  upon  accomplishing.  Some  of  the 
results  are  shown  by  a  brief  report  to  its  members  which 
may  fairly  be  summarized.  There  are  so  many  misleading 
statistics  on  milk  costs  and  on  the  cost  of  milk  service  that 
a  statement  from  a  large  group  of  producers  operating  a 
plan  of  their  own  devising  and  expressing  their  satisfaction 
with  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here: 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers  .  .  .  with  ap- 
proximately 7,000  members  .  .  .  aims  to  avoid,  by  agreement 
for  arbitration,  any  misunderstandings  with  its  distributors 
that  may  lead  even  for  a  day  to  an  interruption  in  the  milk 
supply.  Its  plan  of  operation  was  devised  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility that  children  dependent  on  it  for  milk  might  be  denied 
this  essential  food  at  any  time.  .  .  . 

Representatives  of  the  various  groups  into  which  the  associa- 
tion is  divided  come  to  New  York  city  each  month,  make  a 
price  for  the  following  month  and  then  go  back  to  their  farms 
to  make  milk. 

The  record  shows  that  not  only  has  the  plan  operated  per- 
fectly, but  that  the  members  of  this  association  have  received 
a  uniformly  higher  price  than  other  farmers  supplying  the  New 
York  field,  and  that  the  marketing  has  been  conducted  and 
the  association  operated  at  a  cost  so  low  that  it  seems  a  new 
standard  of  economy  in  the  field  of  cooperative  marketing. 

From  January  u,  1924,  to  December  31,  1924,  they  sold 
'600,000,000  pounds  of  milk  to  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company. 
The  total  tax  on  the  dairymen  in  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com- 
pany Producers  was  $14,763.40 — less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  per  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  Producers  during  1924,  figures  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  these  producers  received  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  consumer's  dollar  than  any  other 
producers  of  farm  products. 

The  Maine  potato  grower  received  30.3  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  price.  The  Washington  apple  grower  received 
23.6  per  cent.  The  wheat  farmer  received  15.35  per  cent  of 
the  dollar  paid  for  bread.  The  Minnesota  potato  man  got 
2O.6  per  cent  of  what  the  consumer  paid.  The  Wisconsin 
potato  grower  received  25.7  per  cent  of  what  was  paid  in  the 
grocery  store,  while  the  Michigan  grower  drew  down  22.6 
per  cent. 

The  members  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers 
received  in  cash  returns  on  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers 
for  their  product  in  December,  1924,  47  per  cent,  while  the 
average  for  the  entire  year  was  42  per  cent. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  Association  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  last  word  on  cooperation.  It  does  represent  an  ex- 
periment in  fair  play  which  has  thus  far  proved  satisfactory 
to  those  immediately  concerned. 

MILK  is  a  necessary  of  life.  It  requires  unusual  ex- 
penditures to  protect  the  public  health.  New  York 
has  by  general  consent  the  best  milk  of  any  great  city  in  the 
world.  The  particular  company  in  which  these  experiments 
have  been  made  is  considered  from  an  operating  standpoint 
in  relation  to  public  health  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
progressive  of  modern  milk  companies.  The  great  city  plant 
which  it  maintains  in  Brooklyn  is  being  copied  in  London 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  milk  distribution  made  by 
British  health  authorities  some  years  ago.  The  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  company  requires,  however,  not  only  up- 
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to-date  scientific  apparatus  for  pasteurizing  and  handling 
this  highly  perishable  product,  but  a  spirit,  back  of  the 
mechanism,  consistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  its  public 
responsibility.  These  two  experiments  in  industrial  peace 
and  fair  dealing  are  expressions  of  this  spirit  not  as  a  final 
thing,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  its  full  efficiency. 

GEORGE  W.  ALGER 

Stock-Buying  Employes 

TV/TANY  corporations  are  encouraging  their  employes  to 
become  stock-holders.  They  are  trying  to  overcome 
the  intransigeance  in  the  attitudes  of  capital  and  labor  which 
has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  men.  Beyond  that,  they  anticipate  that  stock-ow- 
nership will  increase  the  personal  interest  of  the  employes  in 
their  company,  that  the  desire  for  dividends  will  stimulate 
workers  to  work  harder,  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  stick  to  their 
jobs.  Strikes,  it  is  hoped,  will  dwindle  in  number  or  cease 
altogether,  when  strikes  mean  the  elimination  of  profits 
on  the  workers'  investment.  The  idea  is  not  new.  The 
I  nited  States  Steel  Corporation  developed  a  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  company  stock  among  its  employes  early  in 
the  century.  Since  the  war  especially,  the  movement  has 
grown.  How  is  it  working  out? 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  American  Management 
Association,  the  usual  plan  is  to  offer  stock  to  employes  on 
terms  that  make  direct  purchase  from  the  company  more  at- 
tractive than   purchase  on  the  open   market.     Most  wage- 
workers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  stock  market. 
The  company   takes  pains  to  dispel  its  mysteries.   Stock  is 
offered  the  employes  at  less  than  market  rating,  at  par,  or 
le?s  than  par,  often  with  the  privilege  of  paying  in  install- 
ments.   While  in  the  case  of  such  time  payment  the  company 
holds  the  stock  until  it  is  fully  paid  for,  dividends  are  credited 
to  the  worker's  account  from  the  date  of  subscription.  This 
helps  the  worker  along.    If  for  any  reason  the  worker  should 
leave  the  employ  of  the  company  before  purchase  is  completed, 
provision  is  usually  made  to  refund  deposits  made  on  ac- 
count with  interest.    Most  companies  also  stipulate  that  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  repurchase  stock  fully  paid  for  upon 
the  termination  of  the  holder's  employment.    Plans  of  this 
type  have  been  adopted  by  such  companies  as  the  American 
Light  and  Traction,  the  American  Rolling  Mill,  the  Ameri- 
can  Telephone   and   Telegraph.    Eastman   Kodak,    Interna- 
tional Nickel.  National  Carbon,  among  others.    There  are 
other  plans  such  as  that  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  which 
have  in  them  elements  of  profit-sharing,  but  where  part  of 
the   profit   to   which    the   employes   are   entitled   is   paid   in 
stock.     In  still  others,  stock  bonuses  are  distributed  to  em- 
ployes, usually  as  a  reward  for  long  and  efficient  service. 

In  order  to  get  the  workers  to  take  part  in  a  stock  owner- 
ship plan  it  is  necessary  to  convince  them  that  direct  advant- 
will  accrue  to  themselves.  The  point  usually  stressed 
as  most  important  is  the  availability  on  easy  terms  of  a  good 
investment  for  their  savings  with  further  saving  made  easy, 
especially  when  they  can  permit  the  company  to  deduct  a 
part  of  their  wages  toward  payment  for  the  stock.  Too 
often,  due  to  the  desire  to  "get  rich  quick."  the  little  that 
wage  earners  are  able  to  save  is  unwisely  invested  in  "fly-by- 
night"  schemes  of  all  kinds,  and  is  lost.  It  is  claimed  that 
through  the  dividends  of  stock  in  their  company  the  employes 
will  be  safe  and  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  fruits  of  their  labor 


in  addition  to  wages.  Furthermore,  it  is  usually  suggested 
that  by  being  "partners"  in  the  enterprise  they  will  in  a 
measure  have  some  control  of  their  jobs.  Both  the  company 
and  the  employes  will  share  increased  benefits  from  their 
common  enterprise. 

ortunately,  in  actual  practice  it  is  seldom  that  com- 
panies have  secured  the  direct  benefits  anticipated  from 
selling  stock  to  their  employes.  Increased  loyalty,  instead 
of  being  the  usual  result,  is  a  rarity.  This  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  small  part  each  one's  achievement  plays  when 
compared  to  the  total  production  of  the  organization,  and 
to  the  lack  of  significance  of  the  income  from  a  few  shares 
of  stock  in  relation  to  a  worker's  annual  wage.  In  an 
article  in  the  last  April  number  of  Management  and  Admin- 
istration in  Manufacturing  Industries,  O.  R.  Johnston,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Automatic  Teller  Corporation  of 
New  York  city  and  Utica,  says  that  "of  course,  most  plans  are 
started  off  with  a  great  hurrah,  but  it  is  astounding  how 
quickly  the  enthusiasm  evaporates — and  yet  the  executives 
of  the  company  maintain  a  continuous  air  of  gratification 
with  a  plan  that  is  virtually  defunct."  The  lack  of  any 
positive  result  from  selling  stock  is  also  attributable  to  a 
feeling  that  is  likely  to  grow  in  the  purchaser  that  he  has  in 
a  measure  been  duped — that  instead  of  having  gained  he 
has  suffered  harm  by  having  taken  advantage  of  the  com- 
pany's offer. 

There  is  first  the  question  of  the  investment.    Where  the 
stock  sold  to  employes  is  preferred  the  income,  except  in  cases 
of    complete    failure,    is    fairly   secure,    even    though    it   be 
limited.      When,   however,    the   stock    is   common   there   is 
little  security.     It  is  an  accepted  axiom  among  investment 
houses  that  common  stocks  are  not,  except  in  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  to  be  considered  as  secure  investments,  and 
are  always  looked  upon  as  inadvisable  for  persons  of  moder- 
ate means.     The  ratio  of  companies  that  succeed,  that  is  to 
say.  that  can  continue  in  business  and  pay  a  return  on  their 
investment,  is  very  small  as  compared  to  those  that  fail,  with 
a  consequence  that  many  more  persons  are  employed  by  con- 
cerns destined  to  insolvency  than  by  those  that  are  not.  Yet 
many  companies  that  cannot  be  conscientiously  classed  with 
those  whose  stock  is  as  secure  as  an  investment  can  be,  are 
among  those  that  have  sold  and  are  selling  their  common 
stock  to  their  working  force.     Moreover,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  issue  a  special  class  of  stock  for  sale  to  employes  which, 
besides   other   results,    increases   the   capitalization    of   the 
coir.pany  thus  requiring  it  to  make  more  money  to  pay  more 
dividends  on  what  not   only  becomes   practically   "water," 
but  is  often  not  entitled  to  consideration  until  all  other  clas- 
ses of  investments  have  received  their  return.     On  this  ac- 
count the  passing  of  dividends  on  employes'  stock  is  not  in- 
frequent. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  fluctuation  of  the  market  value 
of  the  stock.  If  it  rises  all  is  well  and  good ;  if  it  breaks, 
the  employe  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  has  been  robbed,  and 
to  suspect  that  the  decline  is  due  to  manipulation  on  the  part 
of  the  "insiders"  who  caused  the  stock  to  be  sold  to  him. 
While  of  course  this  is  seldom  really  the  case,  the  employe, 
in  his  ignorance  of  business  and  the  hazards  of  all  invest- 
ments, naturally  feels  that  in  recommending  the  purchase  of 
its  stock  the  company  assumed  the  obligation  to  maintain  its 
value.  There  are  many  such  instances,  and  always  the  resxilt 
instead  of  increased  loyalty  has  been  to  stir  up  dissatis- 
faction among  the  workers. 
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Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  president  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  a  large 
New  York  department  store,  tells  of  a  porter  who  had 
rendered  long  and  loyal  service.  The  company  instituted  a 
stock  ownership  plan  for  the  force,  and  the  porter  was  in- 
duced to  invest.  Soon  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  employe 
had  lost  interest  in  his  work  and  had  become  a  constant 
grumbler.  It  appeared  that  he  had  found  need  for  his 
money,  and  that  when  he  had  tried  to  liquidate  his  holdings, 
his  stock  had  dropped  sharply.  His  sense  of  grievance  against 
the  company  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Reyburn  undertook  to 
have  the  company  buy  back  his  shares  at  par.  All  was  well 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Reyburn  was 
informed  that  the  old  porter  was  again  grumbling.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  the  stock  had  risen  considerably  and  the 
old  man  now  felt  that  he  had  been  swindled  out  of  profits 
that  were  justly  his. 

There  is  therefore  room  to  doubt  whether  from  the  em- 
ploye's private  economic  standpoint  the  investment  of  his 
savings  in  the  company  for  which  he  works  is  sound  policy, 
for  not  only  does  there  always  exist  a  considerable  chance  of 
the  cessation  of  the  income  on  the  investment,  but  this  oc- 
curs when  the  company  is  in  a  bad  financial  condition,  which 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  lack  of  business,  resulting  in  shut- 
downs and  lay-offs.  Thus,  by  "putting  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket,"  if  his  company  meets  with  misfortune,  the  stock- 
holding employe  faces  the  possible  cessation  not  only  of  wages 
but  also  of  the  use  of  his  savings. 

There  is  also  a  psychological  factor  accompanying  stock 
purchase  plans  that  results  in  a  sense  of  grievance  in  the 
employes.  Very  frequently  the  company  offering  the  stock 
goes  to  great  lengths  to  urge  the  employes  to  take  it.  Speech- 
es are  made,  literature  is  circulated,  and  foremen  and  other 
minor  officials  make  exhortations,  so  that  the  employe  comes 
to  feel  that  in  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  to  keep  his 
job,  and  to  be  considered  for  promotion,  it  is  discreet  for  him 
to  invest.  Frequently  he  yields  to  such  pressure  against  his 
best  judgment  as  an  investor.  The  consequence  is  a  loss  of 
self-respect  and  a  brooding  sense  of  resentment. 

As  the  employe-stockholder  continues  to  brood,  other 
questions  disturb  his  mind.  There  is  the  question  of  some 
control  of  his  job,  that  may  have  been  mentioned  by  those 
who  urged  him  to  purchase  the  stock.  Of  course,  if  the  stock 
is  definitely  non-voting,  if  it  is  class  "B,"  he  should  have  no 
such  delusions.  But  if  it  is  an  ordinary  voting  common  stock, 
he  soon  realizes  that  the  power  that  he  has  acquired  through 
the  possession  of  a  very  few  shares  amounts  to  practically 
nothing  at  all.  And  it  is  apparent  that  even  the  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  the  employe  stockholders  is  without 
significance,  when  it  is  understood  that  in  no  scheme  of  this 
kind  have  the  workers  been  allowed  to  acquire  a  controlling 
interest,  that  it  is  the  majority  stock-holders,  not  the  em- 
ployes, who  elect  the  directors  and  thus  rule. 

By  far  the  most  important  result  of  all  from  these  plans, 
both  to  the  worker  and  to  the  employer,  is  one  that  is  rarely 
openly  foreseen  or  recognized  by  the  company.  This  is  the 
conflict  of  interest  that  is  stirred  up  in  the  purchaser,  resulting 
in  a  considerable  weakening  of  his  position  as  a  worker. 
Prior  to  his  investment  in  stock  of  the  company,  his  rela- 
tions with  it  have  been  altogether  those  of  a  wage-earner, 
and  the  price  and  conditions  of  his  labor  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  bargaining.  As  far  as  his  employment  goes  these 
are  his  major  interests,  and  it  is  liberty  to  defend  or  better 
them,  by  voice  or  by  action,  that  the  worker  has  been 


struggling  for  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. It  is  this  liberty  at  which  stock  purchase  plans  strike 
their  hardest  blow.  They  make  it  possible  for  the  manage- 
ment to  play  two  conflicting  interests  against  one  another  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  confuse  the  worker  to  a  point  where  he 
does  not  know  in  which  direction  his  best  interests  lie.  All- 
stock  ownership  plans  contain  provisions  whereby  the  worker 
is  bound,  should  he  take  steps  not  regarded  with  favor  by 
his  employers,  to  suffer  loss,  not  in  property  which  he  actually 
owns — the  law  protects  that,  but  in  property,  in  the  form 
of  bonuses  and  premiums,  contingent  upon  his  remaining  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  but  which  he  comes  to  believe 
are  properly  his  as  a  stockholder.  Usually  he  has  come  to 
count  so  much  on  these  special  rewards  of  ownership  that 
it  is  a  real  loss  for  him  not  to  receive  them.  And  all  the 
employe  stock  ownership  plans  are  so  drawn  up  that  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  the  company  or  going  on  strike  results  in 
losing  this  stake  in  the  property. 

In  this  connection  the  manager  of  one  of  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck subsidiaries,  Mr.  Burman  of  the  King  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  where  the  benefits  of  the  plan  come  only  after  ten 
years'  participation,  said  at  the  1920  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  America:  "Take  an  employe  who 
has  been  with  us  six,  seven  or  eight  years,  and  who  is  getting 
pretty  close  to  his  ten  year  limit.  He  would  not  leave  under 
any  circumstances,  because  he  will  probably  have  several 
thousand  dollars  coming  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  ten- 
year  period." 

This  conflict  of  interests  in  the  worker,  his  wage  and 
working  conditions  against  his  savings  and  withheld  earnings, 
is  as  dangerous  a  matter  to  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole 
as  it  is  to  the  individual.  The  union  can  deal  only  for  the 
worker  as  a  worker,  and  when  the  union  members  are  torn 
between  their  interest  in  themselves  as  workers  and  their 
interest  in  their  hoped-for  "rewards,"  the  union  loses  its 
meaning.  Thus,  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  sale  of 
stock  to  individual  employes,  under  the  condition  which  al- 
ways attend  it,  shows  failure  to  accomplish  for  the  em- 
ploye the  ends  which  it  was  openly  expected  to  achieve, 
while  it  does  accomplish  an  unannounced  end  in  the  consid- 
erable strengthening  of  the  control  of  the  employer  over  the 
working  force. 

Nevertheless  the  interest  of  these  corporations  that  have 
developed  employe  stock  ownership  plans  in  having  their 
employes  acquire  a  financial  stake  in  the  enterprise  indicates 
a  significant  change  in  the  status  of  labor.  The  old  master 
and  servant  conception  which  formerly  dominated  the  em- 
ployment relationship  is  losing  its  force.  If  these  plans  result 
in  educating  wageworkers  in  the  elements  of  business  and 
financial  technique,  and  especially  if  they  lead  them  to  think 
of  themselves  as  citizens  of  industry,  they  may  add  an  element 
of  concreteness  to  the  term  "industrial  democracy"  which 
until  now  has  been  lacking  in  the  substance  of  reality. 

EDWARD  A.  NORMAN 


TORONTO  typographers  are  reported  to  have  taken  a  step 
unique  in  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  refusing  to  accept 
a  boy  as  an  apprentice  until  he  has  passed  the  mental  tests 
provided  by  the  Canadian  National  Association  of  Mental 
Hygiene.  The  plan  was  put  forward  by  the  Apprenticeship 
Committee  of  the  local  trade  union  and  endorsed  by  officers 
of  the  focal  trade  union  organization. 


A  NfREMBLRG  PRIKTIXG  SHOP,   l666 

Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by  Leon  Whippie 


GOD  pity  the  poor  case  worker  in  an  age  like  this ! 
All  we  ask  of  her  is  perfection:  she  must  be 
impeccable,  infallible,  omniscient.  She  works  by 
the  day  at  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  .  .  between  man  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
neighbor  and  neighbor,  lover  and  mistress,  a  cobwebby 
•world  of  the  most  delicate  and  sacred  relations.  To  suc- 
ceed, all  she  needs  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  sucking  dove,  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  the 
constitution  of  an  ox.  Our  ideal  case  worker  would  be 
a  mingling  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  W.  Shakespeare  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  with  a  heavy  dash  of  St.  Paul  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  And  just  that  is  hard  to  get  at  the  price  we  pay. 
In  connection  with  this  task  of  looking  after  the  nerves, 
tempers,  lusts,  ambitions,  jealousies,  and  illusions  of  a  mod- 
ern family,  we  reach  the  present  question:  do  novels,  honest 
novels  about  real  life,  help  the  case  worker  on  her  job? 

A  Fiction  Reading  List  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Family, 
by  Anna  B.  Beattie,  publicity  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  gives  a  list  of  eighteen  novels  in  English, 
with  a  few  sentences  about  how  each  one  may  help  the  social 
worker.  The  Book  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Charities 
adds:  "These  are  not  the  latest  books  ...  or  what  one 
ought  to  read  .  .  .  but  are  recommended  with  enthusiasm." 
Miss  Beattie  states  her  thesis: 

Fiction  is  pre-eminently  productive  reading  material  for  the 
social  worker.  In  the  novel  one  sees  human  beings  in  action, 
one  can  study  the  reactions  of  characters  on  each  other,  one 
can  read  moti%-es,  and  approach  an  answer  to  that  question 
always  with  us:  "Why  do  we  do  what  we  do?''  Unlike  the 
dramatist  the  writer  of  the  novel  may  intrude  on  the  action  and 


give  us  much  psychological  data;  unlike  the  biographer  he  may 
suppress  all  irrelevant  detail  ....  Naturally  it  is  the  so-called 
"psychological  novel"  which  the  social  worker  will  find  the 
richest  field  for  cultivation. 

The  list  is  provocative,  beginning  with  Sentimental  Tom- 
my (anti-toxin  for  the  worker,  herself?),  including  Hugh 
Walpole's  Fortitude  and  the  two  Jeremy  books,  ranging 
back  for  Middlemarch  and  the  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel, 
and  facing  bravely  Tess  of  the  d'L'rbervilles.  Family  welfare 
is  not  a  local  issue,  apparently,  since  we  find  here  Rolland's 
Jean  Christophe,  Hamsun's  Growth  of  the  Soil,  Galsworthy's 
Forsyte  Saga,  and  Louis  Couperus's  Small  Souls.  Four 
Americans  make  the  team — all  women!  Margaret  Deland 
with  Helena  Ritchie  and  the  Iron  Woman,  Edith  Wharton 
with  Ethan  Frome,  Dorothy  Canfield  with  the  Brimming 
Cup  and  Rough  Hewn,  Willa  Gather  with  My  Antonia! 
Have  no  American  men  written  novels  that  illuminate  family 
life?  William  Dean  Howells  and  Booth  Tarkington  might 
have  had  honorable  mention. 

This  is  a  fine  list,  and  the  notes  on  each  are  far  better 
than  conventional  book  reviews.  We  admire  the  work  but 
we'd  like  to  add  some  more  titles!  First  of  all,  Samuel 
Butler.  The  Way  of  All  Flesh  surely  gave  some  insight 
into  the  ways  of  fathers  with  children,  and  vice  versa.  One 
Honore  Balzac  did  some  excellent  studies  in  family  wel- 
fare ;  he  even  called  them  the  Comedie  Humaine.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  wrote  case  records  of  such  brevity  and  dramatic 
point  that  they  have  become  classics.  Perhaps  because  he 
himself  was  psychopathic  he  penetrated  to  almost  sub-human 
depths  in  cases  of  sexual  disharmonies  and  soul  friction. 
Read  The  Piece  of  String  and  The  Confession.  Both 
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tragedies  might  have  been  prevented  by  psychiatry.  Emma 
Bovary  still  teaches  her  lesson :  and  with  duly  censored  whis- 
pers we  suggest  that  even  Rabelais  and  Boccacio  may  throw 
light  on  certain  not  rare  preoccupations  with  the  flesh.  This 
leads  a  layman  to  wonder  where  in  books  the  unmarried 
college-bred  woman  who  seems  to  do  much  of  our  case- 
working  can  glimpse  enough  of  the  reality  of  sex  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  families  lashed  and  torn  by  sex  and 
its  satellites,  from  the  baby  through  the  senile  shadows  in 
corners.  She  hasn't  the  spiritual  aloofness  of  the  nun.  She 
enters  the  battle,  but  knows  little  of  the  weapons.  The 
majestic  urgency  of  sex  is  not  to  be  learned  from  lyrics, 
from  texts  on  psychology  or  biology,  and  we  rather  guess, 
not  from  novels.  The  novels  do  not  illuminate  sex,  rather 
sex  illuminates  the  novels. 

For  less  serious  data,  however,  there  are  many  source- 
books.  Dreiser  leaps  to  mind.  Read  Sister  Carrie  and 
you'll  be  a  wiser  case  worker  though  you  may  not  be  able 
to  do  any  more  about  things.  Dreiser  (like  lots  of  these 
novelists)  doesn't  solve  his  own  cases  very  well.  No  case 
worker  would  feel  quite  successful  if  she  met  her  problem  by 
having  her  clients  commit  suicide,  or  die  of  wasting  dis- 
eases, or  just  sort  o'walk  dimly  out  into  "the  beyond." 
Arthur  Morrison's  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,  Thomas  Burke's 
Limehouse  Nights,  Stephen  Crane's  Maggie  penetrate  to 
spots  where  the  facts  breed.  They  reveal  conditions  and  back- 
grounds, but  too  often  the  essence  of  their  drama  and  irony 
is  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  things  .  .  .  and  that's  a 
bad  doctrine  with  which  to  set  out  on  a  career  of  tenement- 
climbing.  For  adolescent  and  small-town  stuff,  Homer  Croy 
and  Floyd  Dell  are  useful.  Both  have  remained  adolescent, 
and  know  the  problems  of  kids  who  run  off  into  caves,  and 
fall  into  amours  as  natural  and  incomprehensible  as  the 
growing  corn,  or  Betelgeuse.  Croy's  West  of  The  Water 
Tower,  and  R.F.D.  3  tell  not  only  how  girls  go  wrong, 
but  rare  gift,  how  they  go  right  again.  Mr  Croy  isn't  a 
case  worker,  but  he  is  a  tender-hearted  wise  man. 

For  rebellious  youth  and  the  everlasting  conflict  of  the 
generations  we  think  of  Zona  Gale,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and 
Thyra  Samter  Winslow.  In  the  peculiarly  poignant  conflict 
of  the  Jewish  generations,  Fanny  Hurst  will  translate  some 
of  the  emotions  of  the  situation,  though  I  misdoubt  her  faith- 
fulness to  the  facts.  She  has  Jewish  emotions  herself.  For 
running  wild  with  the  jazz-mad  youths,  Scott  Fitzgerald  is 
perhaps  the  best  chaperon.  He  knows  about  drinking  and 
petting,  and  recently  he  has  perceived  what  all  case-workers 
early  learn  that  the  why  of  these  among  the  children  is  that 
parents  drink  and  pet  first.  I'd  recommend  Fitzgerald's  last 
novel,  The  Great  Gatsby,  and  John  Howard  Lawson's  play, 
Processional,  to  most  any  case  worker  who  wants  to  get  a 
sense  of  how  phantasmagoric  and  insubstantial  life  and 
morals  appear  to  the  young  of  our  species  just  now.  They 
supplement  parts  of  Youth  in  Conflict  by  Miriam  Van 
Waters. 

My  suggestions  are  modern  and  lesser  books  than  the  great 
uplifting  classics  of  the  Cleveland  list,  but  they  are  perhaps 
closer  to  the  present  facts.  Which  leads  to  the  question :  do 
you  want  a  novel  of  mere  data,  or  of  spiritual  insight  and 
courageous  facing  of  the  human  soul?  This  again  leads  to 
the  question:  can  any  novel  really  help  in  this  super-human 
task  of  adjusting  family  troubles?  Novels  by  nature  seek 
the  dramatic;  but  case-work  often  deals  with  nothing  but  the 
monotonous.  In  fiction  there  is  a  premium  on  the  happy 


ending  whereas  in  case  work  there  is  generally  no  ending  at 
all,  but  just  the  sense  that  by  teribble  effort  you  have  per- 
haps given  somebody  a  push  along  the  way.  Finally,  the 
facts  and  language  of  fiction  are  under  a  polite  censorship. 
The  worst  of  the  realists  write  parlor  chit-chat  compared  to 
what  clinics,  case  studies,  and  family  work  must  secure  as 
their  basic  data.  The  omissions,  foreshortenings,  amelior- 
ations of  the  novel  seem  to  me  to  run  the  risk  of  fooling 
the  case  worker,  rousing  false  hopes  and  proposing  impos- 
sible solutions  to  over  simplified  problems. 

I  wonder  too  whether  it  is  wise  to  take  all  the  great  heal- 
ing human  stories  and  making  them  adjuncts  to  the  clinic.  Is 
nothing  to  be  spared  to  a  weary  soul  laboring  over  other 
people's  troubles,  by  way  of  a  sedative  and  restorative?  Can 
she  not  come  home  and  forget  her  cases  in  the  literature  of 
escape?  Reading  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  mental  recrea- 
tion, and  the  one  in  which  perhaps  most  social  workers  find 
peace  of  mind  and  new  beauty  after  sordidness.  Shall  we 
risk  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  Picture  the  poor  case- 
worker bringing  her  job  home  with  her  in  her  books,  taking 
it  to  bed  with  her  in  her  dreams.  .  .  .  This  seems  cruel 
and  perhaps  dangerous. 

Before  the  School  Steps  In 

THE  MENTAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD,  by  Arnold 
Gessell,  Macmillan  Co.  447  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD,  by  Bird  T. 
Baldwin  am!  Lorle  I.  Steelier.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  305  pp.  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SIGNIFICANT  are  the  similarities  and  the  differences 
^  that  characterize  these  recently  published  studies,  one 
from  the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic,  the  other  from  the  Preschool 
Laboratories  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station. 
Each  presents  a  resume  of  the  findings  gathered  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  special  investigation,  and  at  the  same 
time  each  must  be  recognized  as  essentially  the  product  of 
broader  and  longer-continued  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  research  agencies  represented  and  of  the  authors  in- 
dividually. Each  affords  a  wealth  of  informing  data  of 
the  highest  value  to  workers  whose  special  interest  lies  in 
the  care  and  education  of  the  child  under  school  age,  and 
each  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  those  whose  con- 
cern is  with  the  child  at  any  age. 

As  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Stecher  assert,  "Four  centuries 
of  interest  in  the  preschool  child  on  the  part  of  educational 
philosophers  and  casual  observers  of  the  activities  of  young 
children  have  resulted  in  so  little  scientific  information  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  children,  that  parents  do 
not  usually  know  until  a  child  meets  the  tests  of  school 
life,  whether  it  is  accelerated  or  average  in  development." 
To  present  tentative  standards,  physical  and  mental,  for 
these  early  years  has  been  the  main  objective  of  both  studies. 

At  the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic  fifty  children  at  each  of  nine 
age  levels,  that  is  to  say  at  three  months,  six  months,  nine 
months,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months,  at  two  years,  three, 
four,  and  five  years  old,  were  examined,  tested  and  observed, 
and  the  results  formulated  as  a  series  of  tentative  norms 
of  development  and  behavior.  This  study  was  continued 
over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  resulting  "schedules," 
with  Dr.  Gesell's  discussion  of  them,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  origin,  constitute  what  might  be  described 
as  a  handbook  for  clinical  diagnosis,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  infinitely  more.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
volume  that  provides  amazingly  good  reading.  The  author's 
abounding  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is  combined  with  a 
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felicity  of  phrase  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  vigorous  com- 
ment, as  enjoyable  as  it  is  stimulating.  Then  too,  the  con- 
ception of  the  behavioristic  viewpoint  that  is  afforded 
should  be  recognized  as  an  important  contribution  in  itself. 
In  Dr.  Gesell's  consideration  of  those  early  beginnings 
where  mentality  is  so  unmistakably  part  and  product  of 
the  physical  bases  of  life,  many  a  layman  and  student  will 
receive  his  first  vivid  appreciation  of  behaviorism.  To 
whatever  degree  future  occasions  of  physiological  fact  or 
experimental  technique  may  serve  to  modify  the  behavior- 
ists'  credo,  the  significance  of  their  working  methods  for 
the  understanding  of  childhood  is  here  made  abundantly 
evident. 

From  among  many  informing  passages  the  following  may 
be  selected  as  fairly  illustrative  of  the  author's  viewpoint: 

The  learning  process  has  become  a  central  and  almost  staple 
problem  in  educational  psychology.  The  bulk  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject,  however,  is  occupied  with  studies  of  specific 
forms  of  skill,  and  with  achievements  in  the  realm  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  investigation 
•he  more  fundamental  and  generic  aspects  of  learning — the 
.  kind  of  'learning'  which  goes  on  hourly  in  fancy,  and  is 
biologically  bound  up  with  the  total  phenomena  erf  development. 
With  the  growth  of  psyche-biology,  we  may  expect  fundamental 
studies  in  animal  and  infant  behaviour  which  will  illuminate  the 
dynamics  of  personality-formation  and  the  origin  of  emotional 
trend.  A  knowledge  of  these  personality  trends  is  infinitely 
more  important  for  the  understanding  of  human  efficiency  than 
any  knowledge  we  may  have  regarding  expertness  and  skilL 

Less  dynamic  in  its  appeal,  but  of  intense  interest  to 
the  student  of  objective  records  is  the  study  from  Iowa. 
During  the  relatively  brief  period  since  the  organization 
of  the  Preschool  Laboratories  at  the  Child  Welfare  Re- 
search Station  in  1921,  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Stecher  have 
gathered  and  evaluated  the  abundance  of  statistical  data 
which  occupies  the  major  portion  of  their  book.  One  hun- 
dred and  five  children  from  two  to  six  years  old  were 
enrolled  in  the  three  age  groups  of  the  laboratory  classes. 
All  were  included  in  an  intensive  program  of  measurements 
and  tests.  Sixteen  physical  traits  were  measured  monthly 
in  accordance  with  the  admirable  program  of  research  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Baldwin  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  stu- 
dies of  physical  growth. 

The  experiments  with  mental  tests  are  described  in  detail. 
•ng  these  a  certain  number  had  been  previously  used 
by  other  investigators  for  the  experimental  testing  of  pre- 
school children.  Others  were  newly  devised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  research  program.  The  authors  state  their 
general  conclusion  that  "examinations  can  be  devised  to 
give  reliable  measures  of  the  mental  ability  of  very  young 
children."  As  in  the  experience  of  other  investigators, 
however,  repeated  applications  of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests 
were  attended  with  considerable  variations  in  the  resulting 
intelligence  quotients.  This,  in  the  author's  belief,  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  young  child's  handicap  in  language,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  he  seldom  reacts  well  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger.  Moreover,  the  daily  experiences  provided 
by  the  preschool  laboratory  classes  are  credited  as  important 
factors  in  the  very  considerable  gains  in  mental  rating  shown 
by  many  of  the  children  studied.  In  this  the  Iowa  report 
confirms  the  impressions  of  other  workers  who  have  under- 
taken to  provide  educational  and  group  experiences  for 
Jittle  children. 

Certain  details  of  the  educational  procedure  described, 
however,  will  raise  serious  questions  in  the  minds  of  any 


readers  who  may  believe  that  the  desideratum  for  education 
in  these  early  years  does  not  lie  in  directing  the  activities 
of  immaturity  as  painlessly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
into  those  channels  that  afford  obvious  preparation  for  the 
techniques  and  standards  of  a  later  period.  That  this  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  children  who  possess  the  average 
mentality  of  the  groups  studied,  "without  undue  stimula- 
tion" and  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  success,  is  accepted, 
by  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Stecher  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  desirability.  But  the  reader  is  perhaps  justified  in  ask- 
ing whether  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  investigator, 
with  the  inevitably  attendant  emphasis  on  "training"  may 
not  militate  against  the  ultimate  ends  of  an  inquiry  in 
which  the  study  of  genetic  development  must,  after  all, 
constitute  the  real  objective. 

JEAX  LEE  HUNT 

Cults  and  Psychoses  of  Races 

RACES.     NATIONS     AND     CLASSES,     by     Herbert     .4do!pkut     Miller 
Lippincott.     Philadelphia.     196  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WELL,  arranged  and  simply  told,  this  exposition  of 
"the  psychology  of  domination  and  freedom"  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  race  relations.  Pro- 
fessor Miller  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  social  history  and  present  conditions  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  world  war,  while  the  printing  presses  of 
America  hummed  with  the  propaganda  of  the  great  powers, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  interpret  to  public  opinion  the 
suppressed  aspirations  of  these  smaller  peoples — peoples  al- 
most overlooked  in  some  cases  even  then  represented  among 
us  in  considerable  numbers.  Equally  important  was  his 
effort — made  possible  by  intimate  association  with  the  lead- 
ers of  these  groups — to  help  these  oppressed  peoples  to 
understand  each  other  and  themselves,  more  especially  to 
understand  what  they  had  in  common  in  the  tasks  before 
them. 

From  these  activities  and  many  intimate  studies  of  specific 
phases  of  the  problems  Professor  Miller  has  now  abstracted 
essential  lessons  which  he  presents  in  the  form  of  general 
principles.  He  has  elucidated  more  especially  two  new 
conceptions  which  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  tools  for 
arriving  at  an  understanding  of  inter-racial  and  inter- 
national relations.  One  is  that  of  a  cultocracy,  as  a  form 
of  domination  parallel  to  autocracy  and  plutocracy,  result- 
ing too  as  they  do,  in  distinctive  pathological  phenomena. 
The  other  is  that  of  an  oppression  psychosis  as  the  most 
virulent  of  the  poisons  introduced  by  cultocracy  into  the 
social  body.  What  this  psychosis  is,  how  it  manifests  itself 
and  how  it  may  be  remedied  are  the  major  themes  of  this 
book. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  throughout  realistic,  with 
many  references  to  the  author's  personal  studies  and  ex- 
periences, and  with  special  chapters  on  the  ways  in  which 
the  symptoms  and  effects  of  cultocracy  may  be  observed  in 
the  various  small  republics  of  Central  Europe,  in  Ireland 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  specific  relations  of 
American  life  and  policy  to  these  conditions  are  discussed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  intellectual  rather  than  emo- 
tional reactions.  That  in  itself  is  a  great  gain.  The  book 
is  not,  however,  a  cold  essay  in  technicalities.  Though  he 
abstains  from  prescribing  a  complete  treatment  for  the  ills 
disclosed,  the  author  permits  his  sympathy  with  the  op- 
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pressed  peoples  and  classes  of  the  world  to  shine  through, 
and  the  reader  is  led  to  share  his  eagerness  to  recognize 
below  the  strife  the  essential  oneness  of  human  reactions 
and  desires.  B.  L. 

Indifferent  Democracy 

NON  VOTING  by  Charles  Edward  Merriam  and  Harold  F.  Gosnell. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  287  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

WITH  approximately  half  of  the  supposedly  qualified 
voters  in  the  country,  for  the  second  consecutive  time, 
refraining  from  participation  in  a  Presidential  election,  Non 
Voting  is  particularly  timely  and  interesting,  if  somewhat 
inconclusive. 

Unquestionably,  the  failure  of  30,000,000  adult  native 
or  naturalized  citizens  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  last  election 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  most  menacing  single  symp- 
tom in  the  United  States  today.  Continued  increase,  in 
city,  state,  and  national  elections,  of  the  stay-away  tendency 
is  rapidly  making  a  joke  of  the  theory  that  the  people  rule, 
upon  which  our  political  system  is  based.  Already  we  have 
passed  the  stage  where  public  officials  in  this  country  are 
elected  by  a  majority  of  all  those  who  could  and  should 
vote.  In  most  instances  they  are  no  longer  elected  even  by 
a  majority  of  a  majority,  but  actually,  as  were  both  Mr. 
Harding  and  Mr.  Coolidge,  by  a  majority  of  a  minority. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  a  practical  confession  of  the  failure 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

Professors  Merriam  and  Gosnell  have  gathered  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  data.  They  had  exceptional  facilities  at 
their  command  since  they  used  a  large  number  of  graduate 
students  of  the  department  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  as  investigators.  In  addition,  they  "checked 
up"  with  election  officials,  party  workers,  and  party  leaders. 
Their  task  was  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done.  The 
compilation  and  analysis  of  the  data  are  illuminating,  inter- 
esting, and  clear,  but  not  wholly  convincing.  The  authors 
themselves  indicate  a  source  of  error  in  their  results  for  they 
concede  that  some  of  the  answers  given  the  questioners  by 
the  non-voters  were  in  all  likelihood  intentionally  mislead- 
ing, and  given  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  investigator.  These 
misleading  answers,  the  authors  believe,  constitute  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total.  But,  while  these  dubious  re- 
plies do  keep  the  reader  from  accepting  the  statistics  as 
completely  verified,  such  errancy  does  not  undermine  their 
general  value  for  the  study  of  this  vital  problem. 

The  book  is  based  on  personal  investigation  of  the  reasons 
when  some  six  thousand  non-voters  in  Chicago  failed  to 
register  or  vote  in  the  Mayoralty  election  of  April,  1923. 
Among  the  causes  listed  are  illness,  absence,  disbelief  in 
women's  voting,  objections  of  a  husband,  poor  voting  facili- 
ties, congestion  at  polls,  belief  that  ballot  box  is  crooked, 
disgust  with  one  party,  disgust  with  both,  ignorance  and 
timidity,  fear  of  loss  of  wages  or  business,  nursing  sick  rela- 
tive, neglect,  belief  that  one  ballot  counts  for  nothing,  fail- 
ure of  party  workers  to  awake  interest,  home  duties,  fear  of 
disclosing  age,  legal  obstalces,  general  indifference. 

The  authors  found  that  2,240  of  the  6,098  persons  inter- 
viewed stayed  away  because  of  "general  indifference."  This 
means  nearly  40  per  cent.  If  their  other  classifications  are 
scrutinized,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  could  be 
amalgamated  with  the  "general  indifference"  class,  without 
conflict.  And  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  after  we  get 


through  the  mass  of  facts  and  analyze  the  tables  presented 
in  the  book,  that  "general  indifference"  will  account  not  only 
for  40  per  cent  of  the  non-voters,  but  for  fairly  close  to 
75  per  cent,  and  that  many  of  the  answers  classified  under 
another  head  are  but  variations  in  the  individual's  expression 
of  indifference. 

We  are  not  startled  to  know  that  the  reason  most  persons 
refuse  to  go  to  the  polls  is  because  they  are  indifferent  to 
and  wholly  without  interest  in  politics.  That  has  been  the 
general  assumption  all  the  time.  This  book  verifies  this 
assumption  in  a  striking  way,  and  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  exists  no  hidden,  mysterious  and  unsuspected  reason 
so  many  voters  refuse  to  vote.  A  number  of  practical  and 
sound  suggestions  for  removing  the  minor  causes  that  keep 
people  from  the  polls  are  made  by  the  authors,  such  as  ap- 
pointing better  votingplaces,  setting  more  convenient  hours, 
passing  absentee  voting  laws,  and  the  like,  but  no  real  sug- 
gestion for  overcoming  the  basic  reason  for  the  failure  of 
voters  to  vote  is  made.  The  authors  can  not  be  blamed  for 
this.  If  there  is  any  real  remedy  for  indifference,  it  has 
not  been  as  yet  stated. 

Altogether,  the  book,  while  presenting  no  solution  of  the 
non-voting  problem,  does  present  the  facts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  clarify  the  situation  and  establish  a  firm  foundation 
upon  which  work  toward  a  solution  may  be  pushed.  It  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  attempt  to  obtain  directly  from 
the  non-voter  himself,  the  reasons  for  his  failure  to  vote. 
The  results  of  this  effort  constitute  its  chief  interest  and 
value.  FRANK  R.  KENT 

Common  Sense  on  Crime 

CRIMINOLOGY,    by    Edwin    H.    Sutherland.     Lippincott.     643    pp.      Prict 
$2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

TT  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better  handbook  for 
•*•  college  students  in  criminology  than  this  erudite  and 
comprehensive  work.  Writing  for  the  American  student, 
Professor  Sutherland  cites  no  authorities  but  such  as  are 
available  in  English,  but  his  references  to  foreign  sources 
of  information  are  entirely  adequate  for  his  purpose  of  paint- 
ing the  background  of  the  American  scene,  while  his  com- 
mand of  our  immense  native  literature  on  the  subject  is  most 
impressive.  Writing,  too,  as  a  student  of  the  science  of 
society,  which  has  other  troublesome  problems  beside  that  of 
the  persistence  of  crime  to  deal  with,  our  author 
maintains  a  commendable  steadiness  of  vision  and  sanity  of 
judgment. 

Thus  he  tries  and  judges  our  traditional  legal  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  remedies  advocated 
by  reformers  solely  from  the  social  point  of  view:  Do  they 
or  do  they  not  serve  the  end  of  protecting  society?  He  is 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  own  point  of  view  but  his  judg- 
ments are  so  tentatively  expressed  as  to  invite  rather  than 
to  foreclose  discussion. 

In  the  field  of  criminological  theory,  of  which  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  superabundance,  Professor  Sutherland 
may  be  described  as  a  middle-of-the-road  man.  Lombroso's 
theory  of  the  born  criminal,  marked  by  his  unfortunate 
heredity  by  anatomical  and  other  physical  stigmata  of 
criminality,  has  indeed  been  completely  disproven.  But  who 
knows  to  what  extent  the  criminal  is  the  result  of  a  defective 
mental  endowment?  After  an  examination  of  the  conflicting 
evidence  our  author  decides  that  "there  is  little  to  justify  a 


conclusion     that     criminals    ditier    appreciably    frorn    non- 
criminals  in  mentality." 

This  work  is  an  effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  college  instructor,  and  can  with  equal  confidence 
be  recommended  to  the  general  reader.  In  the  present  period 
of  wide-spread  interest  and  discussion  concerning  the  causes 
of  criminality  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  it, 
Professor  Sutherland's  temperate  reasoning  on  these  intricate 
problems  should  prove  stimulating  as  well  as  informative. 
The  book  will  perhaps  have  rendered  its  best  service  if  it 
drives  to  despair  those  of  our  number  who  see  the  problem 
in  such  simple  terms  that  they  would  solve  it  out  of  hand 
by  stiffening  the  penalties  and  sharpening  the  procedure  of 
our  present  system  of  criminal  justice. 

One  correction  should  be  noted.  The  prison  clearing 
house  at  Sing  Sing  for  all  state  prisoners  is  still  only 
aspiration,  not  yet  a  reality.  It  is  true  the  hospital  building 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  to  be  examined  and  classified  has 
been  erected,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  putting  it 
to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

.VtTc1  York  School  of  Social  Work 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


W.  J.  Gould 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  few  weeks  ago  there  came  a  message 
over  the  wires  to  several  people  in  New  York  that  W.  J. 
Gould  of  Great  Barrington  was  dead.  A  forest  fire  had 
threatened  the  sanitarium  which  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  a  Mecca  to  which  hospital  social  service  agencies  have 
turned  when  all  other  doors  were  closed.  Mr.  Gould  fought 
and  conquered  the  fire  as  he  had  conquered  many  other 
physical  obstacles  in  the  building  of  his  sanitarium.  But  the 
heat  and  exertion  had  proved  too  much  and  as  he  turned  to 
those  who  had  been  helping  him,  with  the  words— "I  feel  so 
tired,"  his  unconquerable  spirit  went  home  to  his  Master. 

The  message  shocked  and  stunned  all  who  had  come  to 
know  this  remarkable  personality.  It  seemed  almost  un- 
believable that  this  man,  who  with  his  own  strong  hands  and 
body  had  hewn  much  of  the  timber  that  went  into  his  build- 
ings, built  roads,  laid  water  lines,  ploughed,  planted  and 
harvested,  while  all  the  time  ministering  to  his  patients  in  a 
way  that  won  the  unqualified  approval  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Austin  Riggs  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  should  have  succumbed 
to  any  physical  task. 

That  Mr.  Gould  should  give  all  he  had  to  the  saving  of 
his  place  of  ministration  to  his  people  was  but  in  line  with 
every  act  of  his  life.  To  hundreds  of  people  he  had  brought 
light  where  all  was  darkness,  hope  where  all  was  despair.  In 
this  day  when  so  much  stress  is  laid,  particularly  in  social 
work,  on  machinery  and  organization,  the  method  of  this 
man  was  as  refreshing  as  the  streams  from  the  hills  in  which 
he  so  largely  worked.  Without  any  advertising,  without  any 
crying  out  in  the  streets,  his  work  became  known  to  practically 
every  hospital  in  New  York.  Time  after  time  did  he  say 
to  magazine  and  other  writers  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
"write  up  Gould  Farm" — "No,  if  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
will  not  live  and  grow  without  that,  it  is  not  worth  while." 
Most  thoroughly  did  he  believe  that  as  the  spirit  of  Gould 
Farm  entered  into  the  lives  of  those  who  sojourned  there,  so 
would  its  gospel  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Gould  will  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  real  apostle  of  the  Master  whom  he  so  humbly  fol- 
lowed. In  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered, 
he  has  builded  a  cathedral  which  will  be  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill, 
that  cannot  be  hid. 

W.  H.  MATTHEWS 
New  York 

Surprises  in  an  Investigation  of  Birth  Control 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  greatest  surprise  of  all  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  of  birth  control  by  the  Medical 
Committee  on  Maternal  Health  in  New  York,  to  which  you 
give  a  good  deal  of  space  in  your  issue  of  March  13,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  is  the  gross  inaccuracy  and  carelessness 
of  the  committee  as  regards  its  facts. 

The  following  statement  was  sent  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  which  published  the  original  re- 
port, but  this  has  not  yet  been  given  the  light  of  day: 

"December  19,   1924. 

"Under  the  title  Contraception — a  Medical  Review  of  the 
Situation,  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Maternal  Health, 
published  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Dickinson  in  your  November  issue  con- 
tains comments  on  and  statements  about  the  work  of  the 
Mothers'  Clinic,  the  first  British  birth  control  clinic  founded 
by  my  husband  and  myself,  and  the  Medical  Research  Com- 


mittee of  the  Society  for  Constructive  Birth  Control  and  Racial 
Progress,  which  are  part  criticism,  but  part  absolute  misstate- 
ments  that  must  be  corrected.  Had  I  realized  that  when  'the 
investigator'  came  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Committee  of  Maternal  Health  the  brief  time  she  spent  on 
her  'investigations'  would  result  in  statements  so  grossly  mis- 
leading and  full  of  error,  I  would  not  have  wasted  even  the 
short  amount  of  my  time  that  she  requested.  I  may  say  that, 
at  the  time,  I  asked  her  to  write  down  certain  facts  and  state- 
ments but  she  refused  to  do  so  saying  that  she  was  a  'trained 
doctor1  and  that  her  'memory  could  be  relied  upon." 

"The  whole  article  contains  a  variety  of  statements  requir- 
ing correction,  but  the  following  are  the  more  important.  It 
states  that  from  the  Mothers'  Clinic,  the  Walworth  Clinic 
'has  observed  nearly  sixty  failures.'  This  is  flatly  untrue  and 
I  have  the  personal  assurance  of  the  Hon.  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Walworth  Centre  that  they  have  not  one 
single  record  of  failure  from  my  clinic. 

"The  article  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  'Medical  Re- 
search Council'  (by  which  is  meant  the  Medical  Research 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Constructive  Birth  Control  and 
Racial  Progress)  'has  declined  to  foster  any  research.'  This 
is  a  disgraceful  lie.  It  has  not  done  anything  of  the  sort,  but 
has,  so  far  as  its  powers  go,  actively  encouraged  investigation. 
"The  statement  that  my  book  is  written  'with  a  very  com- 
plete bias'  one  can  pass  over  as  negligible  from  one  perpetrating 
statements  which  are  in  other  matters  untrue,  as  also  the 
remark  that  the  'New  York  Clinic  has  taken  the  subject  up 
with  a  research  idea  which  is  novel  in  propaganda  work.'  Our 
clinic,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  my 
own  personal  work  was  originated  with  a  research  idea,  and 
my  book  Contraception  is  the  first  scientifically  handled  treatise 
on  the  subject  in  any  language." 

I  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  honesty,  your  readers 
will  take  the  above  facts  into  consideration  when  reading  the 
committee's  report.  It  deeply  distresses  me  that  the  birth 
control  movement,  handicapped  as  it  is  by  willful  obstruction, 
should  suffer  under  the  handicap  so  needless  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  its  supposed  "investigators." 

MARIE  C.  STOPES 

President  Society  for  Constructive  Birth  Control  and 
Racial   Progress,   London 

The  Kansas  Court 

To  THE  EDITOR:  J.  M.  Landis,  in  the  May  15  issue  of 
The  Survey,  seems  equally  to  deplore  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  due  process  and  the  effect  of  its  interpreta- 
tion in  the  ending  of  the  experiment  with  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  Kansas.  Many  would  sympathize  with  his  views  as 
to  the  former  and  differ  in  respect  to  the  latter. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  itself  an  interference  with  experi- 
mentation rather  than  the  embodiment  of  pioneering  that  Mr. 
Landis  envisages.  That  is  why  the  passing  of  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  is  not  mourned  by  some  who  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  it  abolished  by  the  legislature.  Mr.  Landis 
would  evidently  regret  its  demise  through  legislative  repeal 
as  much  as  through  judicial  decision.  That  is  his  right,  but 
in  thus  arguing  on  social  policy,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  is  no  longer  speaking  as  an  expert  but  as  a  layman. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
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Inherited  Anarchy 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Accustomed  to  it  like  others,  it  is  only  at 
super-lucid  intervals  that  the  basic  character  of  the  prevail- 
ing social  scheme  is  newly  revealed  to  me.  Living  quietly  in 
the  suburbs,  I  have  to  scan  the  city  daily,  that  thrives  on  evil 
and  abnormal  things,  or  attempt  to  do  business  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  city,  to  have  the  realization  freshened. 

« 

Social  reforms  and  repairs  are  necessary  and  highly  com- 
mendable: the  organizations  and  publications  that  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  have  my  profound  regard. 

My  grievance  is  with  those,  otherwise  intelligent  and  worthy, 
who  ignore  the  pre-historic,  and  inevitably  anarchistic  motives, 
incentives  and  customs  therefrom  derived ;  and  tacitly  as- 
sume the  inherited  anarchistic  scheme  to  be  the  unalterable 
foundation,  upon  which  all  social  work,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial rules  and  standards  must  be  laid. 

The  mistake  is  in  some  degree  pardonable,  for  there  never 
has  been  essentially,  anything  else  to  build  upon. 

The  philosophy  of  international  trade,  by  way  of  example, 
wherein  it  is  accepted  that  a  nation  prospers  as  it  exports 
wealth  in  excess  of  its  imports,  comes  of  the  anarchistic  con- 
fusion of  corporate  and  class  interests,  with  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people.  It  is  fondly  imagined,  even  in  high  legisla- 
tive circles  on  the  Potomac  and  the  Thames,  that  the  corollary 
excess  importation  of  alien  promises  to  pay  is  the  importation 
of  foreign  wealth.  It  is,  in  unchecked  practice,  an  inflation 
of  domestic  currency,  and  a  demand  on  the  part  of  limited 
commercial  groups,  made  upon  the  nation  for  more  of  its 
labor,  skill  and  resources:  tending  toward  more  export  "pros- 
perity" by  depletion. 

Another  tragic  phase  of  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  our 
indifferent  attitude  toward  the  working  fellow  citizen.  It 
is  practically  forgotten  that  he  is  the  market,  the  only  one  to 
be  loyally  considered;  and  the  ruling  impulse  is  to  buy  his 
services  at  the  lowest  price,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  mechanism 
requiring  an  occasional  oiling  and  rubbing  and  stoking;  his 
purchasing  power  as  a  citizen  being  practically  forgotten ;  as 
is  the  general  benefit  to  society  of  his  improved  condition  and 
social  capacities.  Unemployed,  he  is  pitied,  helped  or  passed 
along  as  a  rather  disagreeable  incumbrance.  The  loss  to 
society  of  his  potential  trained  and  inspired  services  is  never 
computed,  even  by  those  who  could  turn  his  labor  into  profits 
for  themselves,  and  is  vaguely  realized  possibly  by  the  average 
type  of  cabinet  officer. 

The  daily  story  of  vice,  murder,  suicide,  robbery;  almost 
wholly  the  derivatives  of  this  pre-historically  anarchist  scheme, 
is  merely  to  be  mentioned  at  this  time. 

The  typical  radical  charges  the  whole  thing  up  to  "capi- 
talism." And  with  some  reason,  while  capitalism  is  sectional 
and  therefore  anarchist  in  its  social  effects.  But  capitalism 
is  now,  in  its  larger  phases,  itself  a  working  form  of  revolu- 
tion away  from  this  pre-historic  anarchy  of  ours;  mightily 
successful  in  itself,  with  potencies  and  social  finalities  yet  to 
be  realized  in  its  installation  on  a  national  scale:  therewith 
introducing  the  institution  of  private  property  universally,  for 
the  first  time  in  recorded  history. 

A.  GEORGE 
Hollywood,  California. 

Men  of  Sorrows 


Know  Your  Sex  Life 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  or  woman  to  achieve  di»- 
tinction  in  science  and  still  not  understand  the  natural  laws 
governing  their  own  sex  life. 

Seek  first  this  in- 
formation and  be  hap- 
py and  healthy,  and 
build  your  domestic 
success  upon  a  solid 
rock. 

No  greater  light  hai 
been  given  to  men  and 
women  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sanest,  safest 
and  most  dependable 
book  on  sex  ever  writ- 
ten. 


THE 

SEXUAL  LIFE 


The  Sexual  Life 

By  C.  W.  Malchow,  M.  D. 

Formerly  Profeuor  in  Hamline   University 

The  acid  test  of  time  has  been  applied  to  this  book.  For 
twenty  years  it  has  grown  in  popularity.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand have  been  sold  in  the  last  ninety  days. 

Two   Hundred  Thousand 
Copies    Have    Been    Sold 

The   medical    profession,   the   clergy,   priesthood,    and 
bar   endorse    it. 


the 


Send   for    a 
to    yourself 


copy    and    prove 
its    great    <a-ortfi. 


No  book  can  mean  so  much  to  you  as  this  one.  You  can 
read  it  with  your  wife,  son  or  daughter,  and  all  derive 
benefit. 

Read  this  Table  of  Contents 

I.  Sexual    Sense. 

II.  Sexual   Passion 

III.  Female   Sexual   Sense. 

IV.  Male   Sexual   Sense. 

V.  The   Copulative   Function. 

VI.  The  Act  of  Copulation. 

VII.  Sexual    Habits   in  the  Married. 

VIII.  Hygienic   Sexual   Relations. 

IX.  Sexual   Inequality. 

X.  Copulation    and    Propagation. 

XI.  Nervous   Women. 


(Survey) 
C.   V.    MOSBY    CO..   3616   Washington    Blvd.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Send   me   a   copy   of  Malchow's   SEXUAL   LIFE, 
rj  I  enclose  $3.50  in  full  payment  of  book. 
Q  I  agree   to  pay  for  book   In   30   days. 

It  is  understood  that   I  can  return  the  book  in  5  days  if 
It  is  not  satisfactory  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

Name 


Address. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  readers  of  The  Survey  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter  that  has  just 
come  to  me  from  Russia.  It  is  from  Alice  Davis  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Friends'  work  at  Sorochinskoye  in  the  Province 
of  Samara,  where  the  famine  was  so  bad  three  years  ago. 
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Do  You  Believe  In 
Evolution? 

The  Tennessee  trial  is  bringing  it  to  national  atten- 
tion. Several  states  have  taken  legislation  action. 
Evolution  is  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  To  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  one  must  have  the  latest 
findings. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF 
BIOLOGY 

By  GEORGE  G.  SCOTT 

College   of  the  City   of  New  York 

—just  published— is  the  latest  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. Special  sections  are  devoted  to  Botany  and 
Zoology,  leading  up  to  Man.  Clear,  comprehen- 
sive, authoritative.  Profusely  illustrated. 

600  pages.     Net  $3.50 
(By  mail,  $3.65) 

THOMAS  Y.   CROWELL  COMPANY 

393  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field   work   training   under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction    with    the    Social    Service    Department 
of  the  Johns   Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


We  Graduate  Crackerjack  Stenographers 

The    Stenographers'    Institute 

Popularly   known    as 

DUNCAN'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1227    8.     17th    Street  Phila.,    Pa. 

Ability    counts— our   graduates    are   earning    from    $900   to   $1200   and   upward 
per   annum. 
Summer    School    opens   June    1st. 

EDWARD    T.     DUNCAN.     Principal. 


After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  children  in  an  orphans' 
home  maintained  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Sorochinskoye 
were  transferred  last  year  to  the  house  previously  occupied  by 
the  Friends'  Mission — a  change  of  great  advantage  to  the 
children — Miss  Davis  continues: 

"Just  after  Christmas  the  Volispolkom,  on  orders  from  the 
Center,  decided  on  a  still  greater  change,  and  one  which  we 
agree  with  them  is  still  for  the  better:  to  close  the  home  and 
distribute  the  children  among  local  peasants  under  supervision. 
At  present  all  the  children  have  been  placed  out  in  Sorochins- 
koye or  neighboring  villages,  and  there  has  been  only  one  case 
of  difficulty,  which  is  a  pretty  good  record.  The  Volispolkom 
is  following  up  the  children,  and  those  whom  we  can  reach  are 
supervised  medically  in  our  clinics.  We  are  very  glad  indeed 
that  the  government  has  come  round  to  the  point  of  view  that 
life  in  a  family  is  the  normal  thing  for  children,  and  everyone 
here  is  agreed  that  the  change  of  policy  is  a  wise  one.  .  .  . 

"You  have  probably  heard  that  the  rye  and  wheat  crops  in 
this  part  of  the  world  were  very  unsatisfactory.  But  our 
peasants  had  already  learned  a  very  valuable  lesson  from  the 
famine — to  vary  their  crops  and  to  plant  vegetables.  We  had 
a  wonderful  millet  crop  and  were  overwhelmed  with  potatoes 
and  cabbages.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  we  bought  seed 
potatoes  for  fifty  kopecks  a  pood  for  our  gardens;  in  the  fall 
the  price  dropped  to  ten  kopecks.  This  means  that  practically 
everyone  has  casha  and  potatoes  and  cabbage  soup,  so  that  the 
minimum  of  existence  is  assured.  We  still  have  to  reckon, 
however,  with  the  medical  after-effects  of  the  famine  and  the 
malaria  epidemic.  This  problem  is  a  hundred-fold  complicated 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  peasants  and  by  the  activities  of  the 
village  'babkas'  (grandmothers)  who  act  as  midwives  and 
doctors  for  most  of  the  people. 

"Beside  medical  treatment  and  health  education  we  are  also 
taking  care  of  about  a  thousand  undernourished  and  anaemic 
children  in  village  kitchens.  The  overhead  expense  of  this  is 
very  small,  since  the  kitchens  are  run  in  connection  with 
already-existing  clinics,  and  the  supplies  are  nearly  all  furnished 
by  our  own  gardens  and  the  mill  which  we  started  last  fall  in 
Sorochinskoye.  In  the  few  villages  where  we  are  working, 
therefore,  there  is  very  little  serious  need.  In  the  others,  the 
groups  for  whom  we  are  caring — the  orphans  and  the  children 
of  poor  families — are  suffering  a  great  deal,  but  we  can't  do 
anything  about  it  with  our  present  budget." 

Miss  Davis  closes  her  letter  with  a  rough  translation  of  a 
song  sung  by  the  children  in  Sorochinskoye.  The  translation 
runs  as  follows : 

Find   for   me   a   dwelling-place, 

In   some   corner   I   have   never   been 

Where   the   Russian    peasant 

Does   not  lament   and  groan. 

He  laments  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads; 

He  laments  in  the  gaol,  in  exile, 

In  the  mines,  in  his  chains  of  iron. 

He    groans    in    his    barns,    under    hay-stacks, 

Beneath   his   wagon    at   night   on   the   steppe. 

He   laments  in  his  own  poor  hut, 

TJnrejoiced  by  the  light  of  God's  sun. 

He   laments   in   the   farthest  small   village 

At  the   entrance   of  office   and   court. 

On   the   Volga — whose    lament    echoes 

Over  the  great  Russian   river? 

The  towers  along  the  tow-path, 

Their  lament  we  call   a   song. 

Volga,  Volga,  in  the  floods  of  spring 

You  do  not  so  fill  the   fields, 

As  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people 

Overflows  our  land. 

One  wonders  whether  there  are  any  peasants  in  the  world 
who  have  suffered  as  have  these  peasants  of  the  Volga. 

FRANCES  FISHER  KANE 
Philadelphia 
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To  social  workers  of  experience  who 
can  take  a  six-weeks  leave  of  absence 
for   intensive  study  under   leadership 
and  in  association  with  other  workers 
in   their  particular  field,  the  Summer 
Institute  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  additional  training,  with  its  result- 
ant stimulus  and  advancement. 
The   Institute   begins 
July  6th  and  ends 
August  15th 


The  Neu.'  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Eo«  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  operate* 
in  two  successive  summers  separated  by  a  period  of 
nine  months  of  intensive  field  work  during  which  each 
student  gives  her  full  time  to  some  social  agency.  In 
1924-25,  students  are  attached  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  Child  Habit  Clinics,  Boston;  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital;  Boston  State  Hospital; 
Foxboro  State  Hospital;  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, Chicago ;  Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Clinic ; 
Minneapolis  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

Five  fellowships  of  $1200  each  will  be  awarded  to 
properly  prepared  and  certified  college  graduates  en- 
tering July,  1925;  several  $500  scholarships,  and 
numerous  interneships  paying  all  living  expenses  dur- 
ing the  period  of  field  work  are  available. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  applications  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view 
in  preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic  hospitals, 
medical  hospitals,  child  guidance  and  child  habit 
clinics,  schools,  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

The  summer  course  of  two  months  in  theory  it 
open  to  experienced  social  workers. 

For   information   and  catalogue   address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work 


This  School,  for  fifteen  years  a  coopera- 
tive center  of  professional  recruiting  and 
instruction,  in  the  School  year  just  ended 
registered  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history,  representing  sixteen  states  and 
one  foreign  country.  Its  students  gained 
practical  experience  in  more  than  a  score 
of  standardized  agencies,  in  the  fields  of 
Family  Case  Work,  Medical  and  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Work,  School  Counsel- 
ing, Public  Health  Nursing,  Group  and 
Settlement  Work,  Community  Work. 

In  the  School  year  1925-1926,  opening 
in  September,  the  School  offers  notable 
opportunities  for  broad  and  intensive 
preparation  for  all  these  fields,  as 
follows : 

One-Year  Course  in  Social  Work,  open  to 
college  graduates,  with  a  second  year 
of  interneship  and  specialization,  under 
conditions  of  actual  employment. 

Two-Year  Course  in  Social  Work,  open 
to  non-graduates  or  others  with  special 
qualifications,  followed  by  a  period  of 
interneship  and  further  specialization. 

One-Year  Course  in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, open  to  high  school  graduates  who 
are  also  registered  nurses. 


Summer  Institutes  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  in  Child  Welfare,  July  6 
to  August  15,  1925,  offer  special  oppor- 
tunities for  employed  workers. 


Full  information  about  all  departments 
and  courses  will  be  furnished  on  request 
to  the  Registrar,  311  South  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^LK 


ADD  to  conferences  overseas:  Inter- 
national Schools  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom: 
Thonon,  France,  August  14-28;  Gliicks- 
burg,  Germany,  September  30  to  October 
13.  For  information  concerning  the  former, 
address  Andree  Jouve,  25  rue  de  Lille, 
Paris;  for  the  latter,  Gertrud  Baer, 
Knesebeckstrasse  56  II,  Berlin  W  15. 

THE  NEW  YORK  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  has  already  an- 
nounced itself  for  next  December  8-n  in 
New  York  city.  Its  president  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Keegan,  477  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city;  its  secretary,  Richard 
W.  Wallace,  Drawer  17,  The  Capitol, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Even  more  forehanded  is 
•the  announcement  of  an  American  Health 
Congress,  sponsored  by  the  National 
'Health  Council  and  its  component  parts, 
to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  during  the 
week  of  May  17,  1926.  AH  the  headline™ 
in  health  will  be  there  and  the  Steel  Pier 
has  been  engaged  for  headquarters  and 
meetings.  The  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education  will 
hold  their  biennial  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City  that  same  week,  and  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  meet 
directly  afterward. 

JOHN  D.  WANSOR  died  in  Denver  on 
March  21.  A  small  group  of  friends,  who 
had  worked  with  him  in  New  York,  came 
together  on  March  25  in  the  Ruisell  Sage 
Foundation  Building  to  testify  to  their 
appreciation  of  his  noble  service.  Owen 
Lovejoy,  who  presided  at  the  informal 
meeting,  Mark  McCloskey,  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Glenn  spoke  of  what  it  had  meant  to 
them  individually  to  be  associated  with 
him,  and  to  learn  through  day  by  day 
contact  how  fine  were  his  ideals,  how  sane 
and  sympathetic  his  relations  with  his  fel-' 
lows,  how  truly  humane  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  other  people,  and  how  instinctive 
and  ready  the  flow  of  his  humor. 

Ten  years  before  Mr.  Wansor  came  into 
social  work  on  a  professional  basis,  he  hid 


had  the  advantage  of  training  for  library 
work  under  a  great  librarian,  John  Cot- 
ton Dana.  Any  one  thrown  with  Mr. 
Wansor  knew  that  he  was  an  avid  reader, 
and  that  the  spring  of  his  idealism  was 
fed  continuously  by  his  rapid  perusal  of 
books  of  social  and  spiritual  importance. 
His  love  of  men  led  him  away,  however, 
from  scholarly  occupation.  Before  he  be- 
came committed  to  professional  social  work 
for  the  homeless,  he  had  traveled  with 
men  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  adrift. 
This  experience,  reinforced  by  five  years 
of  work  with  social  organizations  in  Den- 
ver, made  his  contributions  of  outstand- 
ing worth  when  after  the  armistice  he  en- 
listed in  the  Home  Service  of  the  Red 
Cross,  first  as  superintendent  of  the  after 
care  department  of  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  and  later  as  a  field  worker  for 
the  Atlantic  Division.  His  co-workers, 
many  of  them  new  recruits  to  social  work, 
were  inspired  by  his  example  as  well  ai 
given  practical  lessons  in  wise  befriend- 
ing of  disheartened  and  demoralized  men. 
It  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Wansor's  last 
piece  of  social  service  should  have  been  in 
behaJf  of  working  children.  His  under- 
standing of  the  handicaps,  which  had 
served  to  drive  many  of  the  migrants  he 
had  known  on  to  the  road,  made  him  pe- 
culiarly eager  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  young  boys  and  girls.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  through  its  field 
service,  gave  his  chivalrous  nature  the 
kind  of  opportunity  he  always  craved. 

THE  GIRL  SCOUTS  have  announced  a 
series  of  eleven  "national  training  schools 
for  scout  leaders"  for  the  summer  of  1925. 
These  will  be  held  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  Texas 
and  California.  The  training  courses  will 
last  from  two  to  four  weeks;  the  activities 
will  be  both  practical  and  theoretical;  and 
the  training  will  cover  the  duties  of  di- 
rectors, leaders,  managers  and  teachers  of 
the  various  forms  of  "campcraft"  and 
nature  study.  This  program  has  been 
gradually  built  up,  three  of  these  "national 
schools"  holding  their  first  sessioni  thit 
summer. 

AT  A  RECENT  meeting  attended  by  the 
headworker  and  board  president  of  every 
settlement  house  in  the  city,  John  L.  Elliott 
of  Hudson  Guild  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York  city,  to  succeed  Gaylord  S.  White. 
The  honorary  president  is  Judge  Thomai 
C.  T.  Grain. 

FRED.  E.  HILTON,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Brockton,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  appointed  secretary- 
director  of  the  New  Bedford  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  H.  T.  King  becomes 
executive  secretary  of  the  Nashville  Com- 
munity Chest,  succeeding  L.  C.  Connell, 


who  recently  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to 
child  welfare  work. 

THE  NEW  YORK  HEART  Association 
has  moved  its  office  to  244  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  the  address  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
announces  the  appointment  of  Harry  H. 
Hopkins,  director  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion, as  its  acting  executive  secretary. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 
Bureau  in  New  York  city  took  advantage 
of  May  i  to  shift  itself  from  118  East 
24  Street  to  336  East  19  Street 

IF  YOU  HAVE  an  idea  for  a  bang-up 
movie  on  community  social  work,  shoot  it 
to  Pierce  Williams,  American  Association 
for  Community  Organization,  215  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  to  Mary  Swain 
Routzahn,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York  City.  Will  H. 
Hays  has  made  the  unsolicited  offer  to 
place  the  resources  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  organization  at 
the  services  of  the  American  Association 
in  a  joint  effort  to  produce  a  film  which 
community  chests  the  country  over  could 
use  locally  in  their  annual  money-raising 
campaigns.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  big 
idea.  Assistance  may  be  expected  from 
St  Louis,  where  a  movie  trailer  of  Mary 
and  Joe,  charges  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  happily  at  play  in  their  foster 
homes,  is  being  shown  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture houses  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  League.  This 
trailer  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will 
show  the  work  of  the  member  agencies 
of  the  Community  Fund. 

RHODE  ISLAND  hat  joined  the  company 
of  states  with  commissions  on  children's 
laws,  and  members  appointed  by  Governor 
Pothier  pursuant  to  the  act  passed  at  the 
1925  session  of  the  General  Assembly  have 
been  organized  with  Frederick  Rueckert, 
Judge  of  the  Sixth  District  Court,  as  chair- 
man. Ada  L.  Sawyer  has  been  named  as 
executive  secretary,  and  all  communica- 
tions to  the  Commission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  her  at  403  Turk's  Head  Build- 
ing, Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

EUGENE  T.  LIES  is  discussing  the 
leisure-time  problem  and  many  of  its 
ramifications  at  national  and  state  con- 
ventions of  organizations  interested  in 
civic  and  social  problems,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  remains  a  special 
representative. 

MARY  W.  DEWSON,  recently  associated 
with  the  National  Consumers'  League  and 
the  author  of  its  factual  brief  in  support 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
law  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  has  become  secretary  of  civic  activi- 
ties of  the  New  York  Women's  City  Club. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  .V«i'  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Scnool  or  Social  \Vork 

Simmons    College 
SUMMER  IXSTITUTES 

in 

Medical    Social    Service 
Misi  Kate   McMahon,  Director 

Psychiatric    Social    Service 
Miss   Snrie   L.   Lyons.  Director 

Children's   Work 
Miss    Katharine   P.    Hewins,    Director 

A    Course    in    Psychiatric    Social    Work    for    Family 
Social  Workers 

July  8  to  August   19 

Fall    Courses   in    Children's   Work,    Family  Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social     Service,     Community     Work,     Public 

Service. 

Address    The    Director,    18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    14, 
Massachusetts. 


TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

Five    weeks    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuck, 

Michigan 

New  Finnish   Gymnastics   for  women,   athletics,   swimming, 

dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,   and   other   courses. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Recreation   Training   School    of   Chicago 

800   South    Halsted    Street    (Hull-House) 


HE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOO 

A  handy  pamphlet  reprint  of  a  stimulating 
article  by  Prof.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of 
The  Surrey's  Education  Department.  Free 
to  teachers  on  request.  To  others,  10  cents. 
The  Survey,  112  East  igth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Dr.  S.  PARKES  CADMAN 

writes: 

"A  paper  like  CHRISTIAN  WORK 
should  have  a  place  in  every  clergyman's 
life  and  in  the  home  of  every  intelligent 
layman.  I  have  known  it  for  twenty-five 
years  and  it  was  never  so  instrumental  for 
good  as  it  is  now.  I  want  to  see  it  cir- 
culated by  hundreds  of  thousands." 

You  Will  Find  in 

Christian  Work 

Unfettered  editorial  treatment   of   the 

religious  problems  of  our  generation. 

4, 

One  sermon  a  week  selected  from  the 
best  available  in  the  English-speaking 
world. 


A  forum  for  the  full  and  free  discussion 
of  both  sides  of  religious  questions. 


Critical  reviews  and  recommendations 
of  the  best  books. 

* 
Strong  and  timely  general  articles. 

A  dollar  will  bring  you  twelve 
issues 

* 

Christian  Work 

A  Religious  Weekly  Review 
70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


CHRISTIAN  WORK 
70   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York   City 

Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  name  for  a  trial  subscription.     Here 
is  my  dollar  to  pay  for  the  next  twelve  issues. 


Name 


Street   and   No 

P.  O.   .  State 


(1m  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   It  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  Philadelphia  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy 

2200  DELANCEY  PLACE 
The  course  covers  training  in  design, 
book-binding,  jewelry,  weaving,  toymak- 
ing,  carving,  basketry,  lace- making  and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy, 
psychology  and  general  medical  condi- 
tions, followed  by  Hospital  Practice. 

A    diploma    is    awarded    to    students 
successfully    completing    the   course. 
FLORENCE  WELLSMAN  FULTON 

Dean 
Member  of  Welfare  Federation  of  Phlla. 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

U  t  180-pp.  III.  bftndbMk — It's  FREE,    Home  study 
Do  mettle  Sclenct  coursea,  fitting  for  B&DJ  well-paid 
positions   «r   far   hsmc-mthlng    efficiency. 
4n.  School  tf  Horn*  Eegnomltt,  849  E.  68th  St.,  Chleftft 


RESEARCH:  We.^'^.^  preparing 

"  special  articles,  paperi, 
speeches,   debates.     Expert,    scholarly    ser- 
vice.    AUTHOR'S   RESEARCH    BUREAU,    500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
5149  SURVEY. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


THE  MADISON  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  DRIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION ANNUAL  REPORTS.  The  Madison  Park 
and  Pleasure  Drive  Association,  109  West 
Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

A     BASIS     FOR     MUSIC     IN     THE     WORK-STUDY-PLAT 

SCHOOL.  By  Will  Earhart.  City  School 
Leaflet  No.  17,  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. Price  5  cents. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  MOVEMENT.  By  C. 
M.  Bookman,  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization.  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

COMMUNITY  FORCES,  A  STUDY  OF  THE  NON- 
PARTISON  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  IN  SEATTLE. 
By  R.  D.  McKenzie.  Reprinted  from  The 
Journal  of  Social  Forces,  University  of 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

THE  INDIANA  BULLETIN  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION  No.  137.  The  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Indiana,  Room  404,  State  House, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  STATE  CHARITIES  OF  INDIANA.  Room  404, 
State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  JEWISH  BOARD 
OF  GUARDIANS.  Legislative  Document  No.  87. 
3S6  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1924  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION.  The  International  Sunday  School 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  1516  Mai- 
lers Building,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
111.  Price  $1.00. 

COOPERATION  AGAINST  SECURITY  FRAUDS.  By 
E.  H.  H.  Simmons.  Committee  on  Library, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS.  Harmon  Foundation 
Inc.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

NUTRITION  WORK  FOR  PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
By  Agnes  K.  Hanna.  Bureau  Publication 
No.  138,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

How  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAN  MEET  ITS  PRES- 
ENT AND  FUTURE  PULP-WOOD  REQUIREMENTS. 
By  Eearle  H.  Clapp  and  Charles  W.  Boyce. 
Department  Bulletin  No.  1241,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington.  Price  15  cents. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  AGRICULTURE.  Bulletin 
No.  94,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price  10 
cents. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


Summer  Property 

TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 


MAINE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cottages  For  Rent 
at  Eagles  Mere 

$400  to  $2,000 
for    the    season 

Write    to    R.    D.    KEHRER,    Eagles    Mere, 
Pa.,  for  list. 

CAMP    TAMIMENT 

FOREST   PARK,    PA. 

Family  Bungalows,  furnished  for  six,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  all  advantages  of 
the  camp,  tennis,  boats.  Three  hours  from  New 
York.  New  York  office,  7  East  15th  Street. 

MAINE 

TO  RENT:  To  students  or  artists,  a 
well  furnished  quaint  old  house  in  good 
repair — sheds,  barns — with  25  acres  of 
land,  partly  wooded,  to  river — village  two 
miles,  mail  service.  Price  moderate.  Miss 
E.  P.  Moore,  North  Anson,  Maine. 

NEW    JERSEY 

EAST  TRENTON  HEIGHTS 

Building  lots  for  sale  in  Hamilton  Town- 
ship, Mercer  County,  N.  J.  For  full  de- 
scription and  terms  address  ADOLPH 
GRAEVEN,  201J4  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

1*0  R«,nf  July  1st  till  Labor  Day. 
*  **  IXCIll  Furnished  house,  5  rooms  and 
bath,  garage,  garden,  fruit,  3  acres,  quiet 
surroundings.  Excellent  commutation  ser- 
vice to  New  York.  Moderate  terms  to  right 
party.  BOX  16,  MILLBURN,  N.  J. 

RHODE    ISLAND 


Rhode    Island 

FOR  RENT,  Cottage,  "Camp  Over- 
ocean,"  South  Bluffs,  Block  IsIand.R.l. 

Completely  furnished.  4  outside  bedrooms, 
supply  of  cots.  $250  for  season.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
STEWART,  207  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FLORIDA 


ST.    PETERSBURGH,    FLORIDA 

Eight  room  modern,  complete- 
ly furnished  home,  ideal  location, 
near  water  front.  Reasonable 
terms.  5177  SURVEY. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  your  small 
house,  having  some  grounds  and  a  fire- 
place, and  within  a  half  hour's  ride  of 
New  York  City,  to  an  adult,  professional, 
(poorly  paid)  family.  Cash  $1,000  with 
monthly  payments.  Westchester  preferred. 
5184  SURVEY. 


5  i  u-f.     u  WB*V  ••• 

(In  ant<weri*g  tdvertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVET.    //  helps 


SPEND     AN 

IDEAL    VACATION 

In    your    own     log  CPDI  T/T\A/r»T  n 

cabin    home    at  brKUCtWOLU 

Boothbay  Harbor  on  the  Coast  of  Maine. 
Quiet,  relaxation,  recreation — golf,  boat- 
Ing,  and  fishing.  Here  you  can  enjoy 
"ALL  THE  PLEASURES  OF  PRIMITIVE 
LIVING  WITH  NONE  OF  THE 

PENALTIES," 
Dept.    S.    THE    ROGER    C.    RICE    CO.,    Inc. 

Pennsylvania    Bldg. 
225   West  34th    St.  New   York   City 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

WHITE   MOUNTAINS 

JACKSON,  N.   H. 

2  furnished  cottages  on  the  side  of  Thorn  Mt 
overlooking  village  and  Presidential  Range.  8 
and  10  rooms,  running  water  and  bath.  Rent 
for  season  $225  and  $450  respectively. 

COMMERCIAL  CORPORATION 
171   Westminster  St.,  ProTidence,  R.   I. 

VERMONT 

BOARD  in  the  country;  ideal  location, 
in  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Special  rates  to  those  wishing  to  close 
their  homes  for  the  summer  months.  Write 
for  Booklet.  A.  J.  Newman,  Heights 
House,  Lunenburg,  Vermont 


MASSACHUSETTS 


M(!RFYf!RDFTBeverly' 
UnLIUnUI  I    on  the  North  Shore 

A     homelike    Inn,     fine    rooms,     excellent    table. 
Supplies   from   own   farm.      Booklet. 


NEW  YORK 

Keene   Valley   Inn,    Keene   Valley,    N.    Y. 

Adirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per 
week.  75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own 
garden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course  two 
miles.  Special  rates  for  Sept  W  W 
BLOCK,  Prop. 


THE  LLOYD,  Bellport,  L.  I. 

On  South  Bay 

Cool,  comfortable,  charming.    Regular  guests  and 
week-end  parties.     June  25   up. 


BOARD 

SPACE  available  for  several  summer 
residents  in  large  New  York  settlement  on 
river  front.  Board  $50.00  a  month.  Room 
rent  payable  in  either  service  or  cash. 
5140  SURVEY. 


THE  BRICK  CHURCH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE— Vacancies  during  the 
summer  months.  Rates  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  room,  weekly.  Two  meals  daily,  three 
meals  Sundays.  Apply  to  Miis  Grace 
Prankard,  28  West  37th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

ui,  it  identifies  you.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  —  A  Trained  Nurse  to  take 
charge  of  clinic  located  in  a  southern  city. 
Preferably  one  who  can  speak  Yiddish. 

SURVEY.  _  _ 

WANTED  woman,  Jewish,  to  act  as 
head  of  girls'  department  and  assistant 
matron  in  large  Jewish  institution  in 
_le  West.  Write  Box  5174,  stating 
age.  experience,  education,  references.  In- 
itial probation  salary  Si5OO.oxx 

GRADUATE  NURSES,    dietitians,  labor- 
atory    technicians     for     excellent     hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  N  o 
jo  N.   Michigan  Are..   Chicago,   Illinois. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  a  Successful  Cam- 

-.  Director  to  join  an  established  office 

for    Financing    Social    Agencies    in    New 

and.     Write  fully.    Address  5183  SUR- 


SEVERAL  attractive  openings  out  of 
town  for  social  workers.  Salary  $1800  to 
$2500.  Executive  Service  Corporation, 
1515  Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York 
City  __ 

THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  AS- 
SOCIATION, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  desires  to  hear  from  social 
workers  with  child-caring  experience  who 
would  consider  becoming  county  children's 
agents  in  newly  organized  counties  in  New 
York  State.  Average  salary  $1800. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  for  New  York 
-inent,   four  or   five   evenings   a  week 
beginning  October  1st     5188  SURVEY. 

RESIDENT     WORKER     FOR     GIRLS' 

GYMNASIUM,  folk-dancing,  play  groups 

and     possibly     dramatics,     in     New     York 

T  mem.     Thorough   training   and   good 

background    essential.     Part   or   full   time. 

or  October   ist.     5189   SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendent?. rnatron?,  housekeeper?,  dieti- 
tians. cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  Jewish, 
sixteen  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare  work,  desires  to  make 
change.  5179  SURVEY. 

WANTED:    head    worker,    Jewish,    for 

-i«    office    of    large    family    welfare 

agency    on    the    Atlantic    seaboard.      State 

all    i  n    in    reply.      5194    SURVEY. 

WANTED  as  director  of  medical  enter- 
prise in  Palestine,  induding  four  hosr:' 
nurses'  training  school,  public  health  work, 
immigration  and  rural  circuits,  Jewish 
doctor  with  extensive  experience  as  ad- 
ministrator. Write,  stating  experience  and 
-nces,  to  Box  5196  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  of  Children's  Agency; 
woman  now  employed,  university  degree, 
graduate  work;  experience  child-placing, 
protective,  institution  case-work  and  ad- 
ministration, some  research;  available 
September  first.  5186  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  YOUNG  MAN,  ten  years  ex- 
perience as  teacher,  social  service  executive 
and  Anglo-Jewish  newspaper  editor,  de- 
sires position  as  research  worker  and 
publicity  man  of  federation  or  large  social 
agency.  5185  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  a  woman  experienced  in 
Institutional  work  position  as  Institutional 
executive  or  housemother  in  girls'  school. 
Excellent  references.  5180  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  October  first,  secretarial 
position.  (Not  stenographer).  Preferable 
with  social  service  or  college  executive. 
Experienced.  5190  SURVEY. 

COUPLE:  Jewish,  trained  social  work- 
ers, eleven  years  experience  in  child  care 
work,  vocational  guidance,  expert  house- 
hold supervision,  desire  affiliation  with 
Orphanage  Home,  Day  Nursery  or  After 
care  Home.  Anywhere.  Highest  refer- 
ences. 5191  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  WORKER,  woman,  gradu- 
ate college  and  school  for  social  work, 
four  years  experience,  induding  organiza- 
tion and  executive  work,  desires  change 
in  falL  Child  welfare  or  general  case 
work.  Prefer  middle  or  far  west,  country 
or  town.  5192  SURTEY. 

SITUATION  WANTED  for  summer  or 
permanently  in  social  work,  camp  or  insti- 
tution, by  experienced  male  teacher,  age 
53,  who  has  specialized  in  economic*, 
sociology,  clinical  psychology  and  social 
service  field  work.  Highest  reference*. 
5155  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  first  rate  institution,  wanted  by  trained 
social  worker.  5121  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  position  sought  by  woman 
(Jewish)   of  thirty.  Year* of  administ- 
experience   in   all   branches   social   service, 
community  recreational,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial research  field.     Will  also  COE- 
household  :on    of     institution     or 

school.     5163  SURVEY. 

CASE    WORKER    with    experience    in 
dealing  with  young  wayward  girls  w: 
by    Protective    Association.      Salary   $igotx 
Give   full    details    and    references    in    first 
letter.     5187  SURVEY. 

WOMAN.  experienced     in 

child-care,  desires  a  good  home  in  country 
or  seashore  in  exchange  for  services. 
References.  5193  SURVEY. 


FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are    available    October    1,    1925, 

at 

East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Addio*. 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  yfith  Street, 
HELEN  HARY  SARA  LIBBY  CARSOS 

Head  Worker  Director  ef 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  in  Settlement 
work  desires  position  as  Superintendent 
or  Associate  Head.  References.  5202 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER,  with 
good  executive,  desires  to  make  change. 
Experienced  in  family  case  work,  com- 
munity work,  executive  secretary.  5203 

SURVEY. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


"THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  A  BASIC 
PROGRAM  DI  Civic  EDUCAYTOH".  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute,  1258 
W.  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Single  copy  $.50. 

CHJLMM  i«  NRRB  or  SPROAL  CARS,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  record*  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  fc  L  O.,  164  Boyliton  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

CoOKDtc  m  PROTTT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describes  home-study  coarse,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Way*  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am  School  of  Home 
Economics,  5778  Drexel  Are,  Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


THI  AMERICA*  JOURXAL  or  Nuunc  ihowi 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MXITTAL  HYGUJTE:  <juarreriy:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  hoat  study  worse,  "COOKING  FOX 
PROFIT."     Booklet  on  reqneK. 

«•     »l***l   *»    HWH    EMBMBtat.    **»   t.    S*»   St. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


re   Bureau,  York,   Pa.    de- 

•  trained,   experienced  case  worker   as 

Assistant    Secretary.     Good    field.      Salary 

$1600,     Send  references  with  application." 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE,  woman, 
seeks  position.  Broad  knowledge  indus- 
trial and  civic  problems  and  social  legisla- 
tion. Convincing  speaker,  clear  writer. 
5170  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service.  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington: 
1.154  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
(In  eauuterinf  lut^rrtuemrnts  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helpt  nt,  it  identifies  you.) 


Visualize  Our  World  of  Today  ! 

You  can't  know  America  if  you  know  America  only ! 

A  journey  that  travelers  once  turned  away  from  because  of  the  hardships,  dangers,  and 
inconveniences,  is  now  made  in  perfect  comfort.  A  lady  traveling  alone  may  take  this  long- 
desired  dream  of  encircling  the  globe,  in  perfect  safety,  assured  of  every  consideration 
and  comfort. 


$1250  up  to  $3000 

without  private  bath. 

European 
Stop-Over     Privilege 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Clark  has 
chartered  the  popular 
and  beautiful  new  Cu- 
narder,  S.S.  "Laconia," 
for  this  World  Cruise. 
Many  private  suites  with 
private  baths.  Luxurious 
public  rooms,  palm  gar- 
dens, etc.  Elevators,  all 
latest  improvements  and 
equipment.  Large  state- 
rooms at  moderate  prices. 
Write  for  particulars 
NOW. 


128    Wonder    Days. 

Sailing 
January     20,     1926. 

Visiting:  Havana,  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles,  Hl- 
lo,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Tokyo,  Peking,  Kobe, 
Taku,  Shanghai,  Woo- 
sung,  Hong  Kong,  Ma- 
nila, Batavia,  Java,  Sin- 
gapore, Rangoon,  18  days 
in  India,  Ceylon,  Bom- 
bay, Suez,  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  Athens,  Naples, 
Monaco,  Cherbourg. 


Benaret,   India — River    Ganges 


The  lure  of  the  Mediterranean  has  come  down  through  centuries 

It  was  the  center  of  empires  that  swayed  the  World  through  six  millenniums.     Phoenician,   Greek, 
Roman,   Moorish,   as   well  as  the  present  Powers    that    border   on    this    dominant    Sea. 


62  delightful  days,  Sailing  January  30,  1926 
Visiting:    Madeira,    Portugal,    Spain,  Gibraltar,     Algiers, 
Tunis,    Carthage,    Athens,    Constantinople,    Holy    Land, 
Egypt     (with    extensive     Nile    trips),     Naples,     Pompeii, 
Rome,  Villefranche,  Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg. 
New  oil-burning  S.S.      "Transylvania,"      Cunard-Anchor 
Line.      Exceptionally  steady  three-funnel  ship.      Elevator 


to  E  Deck.     Veranda  cafe.     Gymnasium,  etc.  Suites  with 
private  bath. 

Prices  $600  up 

Depending  on  Size  and  Location  of  Room 
Stop-over  privilege  in  Europe   good   for  a  year,  with  re- 
turn,    regular     first-class,     on     any     Cunarder,     including 
"Berengaria,"    etc.,   without    extra   cost. 


Travel  the  famous  "CLARK  WAY"  and  enjoy  the  most  delightful  travel  experience  imaginable. 

Join  a  congenial  party  on  one  of  these  fascinating  cruises 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  popular  travel  books,  the  "  'Round  the  World  Traveller,"  and  "The  New  Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,"  will  have  charge  of  parties  and  will  personally  go  on  the  Summer  Cruise  and  one  of  the  Winter 
Cruises.  He  can  give  expert  service  and  help  you  with  your  plans  in  every  way. 

Write    to    us    direct — Send   for   literature,  mentioning  which  Cruise  you  prefer. 

Address  Clark's  Tours  (Cruise  Dept.)  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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JOY  RIDING 


Hendrik  Willem  "Van  Loon 


1O  Cent-s   a  f!or»v 


Tulv  1.  1925 


This  electric  logger  in  Washington  is  operated 
by  electricity  brought  from  a  distant  power 
plant  to  the  heart  of  the  forest. 


The  Forest  Giant  at  Work 


Electricity  reaches  even 
into  the  forests,  from 
which  thirty-eight 
billion  feet  of  lumber 
are  produced  every 
year.  General  Electric 
Company  makes 
motors  for  these  big 
machines  and  for  many 
of  the  huge  modern 
sawmills  that  convert 
logs  into  lumber  for 
homes. 


Four  million  acres  of  good  timber 
burn  every  year.  A  million  acres 
might  be  saved  if  all  railroads  and 
lumbering  operations  were  electri- 
fied. 

An  electric  logger,  like  the  huge 
fellow  pictured  above,  does  the 
work  that  once  would  have  wearied 
a  whole  crew  of  men.  And  it  sends 
forth  no  dangerous  sparks! 


GENERAL  EL 
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receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  25,  1609,  at  the  post  office.  New  York.  N  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  187*.  Acceptance 
for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  In  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3.  1917,  authorized  June  26,  1918.  President.  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  Beentur, 
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55  Nations  Already  Realize 


"If  my  soldiers  thought 
there  would  be  no  more 
wars.  ' — Frederick  the 
Great. 


They  Can  No  More  Shirk  Re- 
sponsibility In  The  Prevention 
Of  Another  War  Than  They 
Could  Avoid  The  Disastrous 
Effect  Of  The  World  War. 


"I  doubt  if  war  ever 
really  settled  anything, 
it  unsettles  every- 
thing." —  Napoleon  I. 


President  Coolidge   stated:    December  4,    1924. 

"If  we  could  not  avoid  involvement  in  a  war  whose  causes  were  foreign  and  whose  issues 
were  chiefly  alien  to  us  because  we  had  settled  them  for  ourselves  long  ago,  how  can  we 
hope  to  avoid  our  full  share  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  other  world  problems 
which  if  they  are  to  be  solved  must  be  solved  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will? 
We  can  no  more  assure  permanent  and  stable  peace  without  co-operation  among  the  nations  than  we 
could  assure  victory  in  nxir  without  allies  among  them.  " 

Learn  what  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court  have  already  accomplished  to- 
wards International  Justice  and  Common  Welfare. 


The  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan  Association,  Inc. 

Through  its  correspondent  at  Geneva  and  broad  publicity  channels  is  reporting  and  pub- 
lishing authentic,  unbiased  information  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court. 
This  is  the  one  means  of  obtaining  these  vital  facts  in  assembled  form.  Write  today  for 
the  folder,  The  Fifth  Birthday  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  Manley  O.  Hudson. 


JOHN     H.    CLARKE,     President 

GEORGE    W.    WICKERSHAM,    President    of    Board 

EVERETT    COLBY,    Chairman.    Executive    Committee 

MRS.   CARRIE   CHAPMAN   CATT.   Vice   President,    Board  of   Directors 

CHARLES    H.    STRONG,    Vice    President.    Board    of    Directors 

HAMILTON     HOLT.    Chairman.    Finance    Committee 

CHARLES    C.    BAUER.    Executive    Director 


Kindly     forward,     without     charge,     folder 
The  Fifth  Birthday  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


Name 


Address 


The  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association,  Inc. 

6  E»»t  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(In  txnzerinff  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  SU«VET.   It  keifs  us,  it  identifies  you. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  'Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


A  Course  in 


Medical  Social  Service 


begins  October  1st  and  March  1st 


Illllllllllllillllillllillllillllilll; 


For  particulars  write  to 

THE  DEAN,  300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


• 


necessary  for  success  in 
social  work  can  be  developed  only 
through  training   and  experience.    In 
the  classroom,    the    student   becomes 
acquainted  with  the  major  principles 
which  underlie  the  technique  of  present- 
day  social  work.  Through  field  work 
experience,   he  has  the  additional  op- 
portunity of  gaining  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  how  these  principles  work  out 
in  actual  practice.  "W  "i?  °$  There  will  be 
sent  upon  request  an  Announcement 
of  Courses  to  be  offered  during  the 
Fall   Quarter   beginning 
October  fifth. 


The  Neu;  York  SchooJ  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu.  York 


NATIONAL  TRAINING: SCHOOL 

of  the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Graduate,  professional  study  in  preparation  for  the 
various  departments  of  work  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  for  club  work  with  wo- 
men and  girls  in  connection  with  other  organizations. 

Winter    Session 

The  Course  includes  opportunity  for  electing  courses 

at  other  educational  institutions  in  New  York  City. 

Session  opens  September  23. 

Summer  Session 

Especially  for  those  entering  Association  work. 
July  6 — August  14. 

Extension   Courses 

in  connection  with  the  University  of  California  Sum- 
mer School, 
Berkeley,  California 
June  22 — August  I 

For    bulletins    and    Information    address 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

135  East  szd   Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  Sunvrr.  //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Analytic  Index  to  This 
Number 


Child  Welfare: 

The  League  of  Nations  protects  the  child  p.  401 
The  child's  need  of  a  home,  p.  402 

Family  Welfare: 

The  college  woman  and  marriage,  p.  394 
Keeping  the  child  in  the  home,  p.  402 

The  Promotion  of  Health: 

Bad   ventilation  the  cause  of  respiratory. disease,  p.  405 
Prevention  of  heart  disease  in  Iowa,  p.  405 

Town  Planning: 

Zoning  in  villages  of  New  England,  p.  385 

The  regional  plan  in  New  England,  p.  385 

The  park  plan  cemetery,  p.   392 

City  planning  in  Lexington,  p.  391 

The  organization  of  a  region  for  peace,  p.  396 

The  City  Community: 

The  town  meeting  today,  p.  389 

The  village  improvement  society,  p.  385 

The  Country  Community: 

Social  customs  of  the  Puritans,  p.  390 

School  and  Community: 

The  Oregon  school  law  decision,  p.  379 
German  in  the  schools,  p.  380 
The  New  England  school,  p.  385 
Petting  among  college  girls,  p.  394 
Faulty  ventilation  in  the  schools,  p.  405 
The  radio  in  the  schoolroom,  p.  407 

Education  Outside  the  School: 

Vocational  training  and  marriage,  p.  395 
Radio^a  social  revolution,  p.  406 

Industrial  Conditions: 

Unemployment  insurance  in  the  garment  industry,  p.  403 
Ethyl  gasoline   and  the   International   Labor   Conference, 

p.  405 
Illness  from  work  with  radium,  p.  405 

Industrial  Relations: 

A  peacetime  conference  of  railroad   labor  and  manage- 
ment, p.  403 

Peace  and  International  Relations: 

The  child  and  the  League  of  Nations,  p.  401 
Work  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  p.  404 
A  memorial  to  the  warwork  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  p. 
403 

Motives  and  Ideals: 

The  scientific  attitude,  p.  379 

The  inheritance  of  New  England,  p.  390 

Sex  ideals  of  today,  p.  395 

Enduring  factors  of  peace,  p.  398 

Educational  freedom,  p.  379 

Free  speech,  the  Gitlow  decision,  p.  403 


School  of  Social  \Vork 

Simmons    College 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

in 

Medical    Social    Service 
Miss   Kate   McMabon,   Director 

Psychiatric    Social    Service 
Miss   Suzie   L.    Lyons,  Director 

Children'*   Work 
Miss    Katharine   P.    Hewins,    Director 

A     Course    in     Psychiatric     Social     Work     for     Family 
Social   Workers 

July   8   to   August    19 

Fall    Courses   in    Children's   Work.    Family   Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social      Service,     Community     Work,     Public 

Service. 

Address     The    Director,     ig    Somerset    Street,    Boston,     14, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Couriei  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work. 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work    training   under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in   conjunction    with    the   Social   Service    Departmemt 
of   the   Johns    Hopkins    Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
tae  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Mis*  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johni 
Hopkins   University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Training  School  for  Public  Service 

25  Huntingdon  Ave.,  Boston 

Intensive    one    year    course    preparing    women    for    lucrative 

positions    in    the    public    service.      Good    opportunity    for   ad- 

vancemeftt.     A   new  field,   with    a    large  demand   for  women. 

Send   at  once  for  booklet. 


TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

Five    weeks    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuck, 
Michigan 

New  Finnish   Gymnastics   for  women,   athletics,    swimming, 

dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,   and   other   courses. 

Write  for   Catalog 

Recreation   Training  School   of  Chicago 

800    South    Halsted    Street    (Hull-House) 


We  Graduate  Crackerjack  Stenographers 
The   Stenographers'    Institute 

Popularly    known    as 

DUNCAN'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1227    8.     ITtk    Street  Phil».,    P.. 

Ability    coonu — our    mdmue    ere    etrnini    from    $900    to    $1200    and    upward 


School    opens    June    let. 


EDWARD     T.     DUNCAN,     PrinelMl. 


(In  answering  advertisement}  please  mentitn  THE  SOTvrr.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  Toll  of  Water 


Imagine  a  Fleet 


HTHREE  little  ships 
JL  weighed  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Palos,  Spain,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  ago  and  set  sail  'upon 
a  perilous  adventure;  88 
hardy,  hopeful  souls  faced 
the  unknown.  Had  Colum- 
bus and  his  men  gone  down 
who  can  say  what  the  his- 
tory of  America  would 
have  been? 

Imagine  a  fleet  of  68  Santa 
Marias,  68  Pintos  and  68 
Ninas — 204  ships  in  all- 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  every  one  of  their 
crews  drowned!  Then  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  per- 
ished last  year  in  the  United  States  from  drown- 
ing accidents.  More  than  6,000  drowned — and 
of  these  6,000,  more  than  half  in  the  four  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September ! 
Day  after  day,  all  through  the  summer,  your  news- 
paper tells  the  tragic  story  of  death  by  drowning. 
Some  one  dares  a  beginner  to  swim  out  to  the  raft. 
He  tries — and  fails.  Or  perhaps  there  is  a  high 
wind  and  the  water  is  too  rough  for  safe  swimming. 
Even  the  strongest  swimmers  have  met  death  by 
taking  unnecessary  chances.  "Go  ahead,  be  a 
sport"  has  brought  disaster  to  more  persons  than 
ever  will  be  known. 

Don't  Be  a  "Sport"— Be  a  Sportsman 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  sport  and  a 
sportsman.  The  sportsman  is  courageous  and  will- 
ingly ha^rds  his  life  for  others — but  he  is  not  a 
daredevil.  He  is  brave — but  without  bravado.  He 
is  ready  for  emergencies — but  does  not  challenge 
danger. 

The  sport,  showily  daring,  is  a  poor  imitation  of  a 
sportsman.  The  sport  is  the  one  who  does  stunts 
in  the  water  to  dazzle  onlookers — who  dives  with- 


out knowing  thedepth  of  the 
water  or  what  lies  beneath 
its  surface — who  swims 
out  beyond  his  depth  disre- 
garding the  danger  of  un- 
known currents,  undertow 
and  cramps. 

Learn  to  swim  if  you  don't 
know  how — not  alone  be- 
cause  swimming  is  joyous 
recreation  and  splendid 
exercise — but  so  that  you 
can  save  your  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  others  if  called 
upon.  Deaths  by  drowning 
occur  even  on  park  lakes 
where  there  would  seem  to 
be  every  likelihood  of  rescue. 
Some  thoughtless  person 
rocks  the  boat — and  then- 
Swimming  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  accomplishment. 
Once  learned  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  becomes  al- 
most as  automatic  as  walking .  Good  instructors  may 
be  found  almost  everywhere.  It  is  of  highest  impor- 
tance to  be  well  taught.  There  are  many  self-taught 
swimmers  who  would  be  of  little  useinan  emergency. 

Your  Chance  to  Save  a  Life 

There  is  one  thing  that  you  and  everybody,  young 
and  old,  should  know  how  to  do — revive 
the  apparently  drowned.  Often  they  are  not 
dead  though  life  seems  to  be  extinct. 
Patient,  persistent  manipulation  of  the 
right  kind  would  bring  them  back  to 
consciousness.  It  is  heart-breaking  to 
think  of  the  lives  that  could  have  been 
saved  if  some  one  in  the  crowd,  stand- 
ing paralyzed  with  horror,  had  but 
known  the  simple  manipulations  neces- 
sary to  rekindle  the  vital  spark. 
This  summer,  be  prepared.  Never  court 
danger  but  be  ready  to  meet  the  great 
ha2£.rd  that  sometimes  lurks  in  water 
sports. 


During  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  deaths  from  accidents 
lead  all  other  causes  —  except  heart 
disease  and  tuberculosis  — among  the 
22,000,000  policyholders  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company. 
Deaths  from  drowning  are  at  their 
height  during  these  months. 

In  July  1924  the  number  of  deaths 
among  Metropolitan  policy  holders 
from  drowning  was  about  twice  as 


many  as  from  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  together. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  have  their 
children  instructed  in  swimming  and 
the  art  of  resuscitation ,  so  that  the 
danger  from  drowning  attending  sum- 
mer vacations  may  be  minimized. 

The  Metropolitan  has  prepared  a  book- 
let "  Artificial  Respiration  "  which 
shows  by  diagrams  just  how  to  restore 
breathing  by  manipulation  of  the  ap- 


parently drowned  body,  as  well  as  what 
to  do  in  the  case  of  gas  suffocation  or 
electric  shock.  Carbon  monoxide  poi- 
soning claims  an  increasing  number  of 
victims  each  year  because  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  artificial  respiration, 
applied  in  time,  will  restore  life.  The 
information  contained  in  this  booklet 
is  valuable  and  may  be  wanted  any 
moment.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed 
free.  Send  for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

INTO    the    bitterness    of    religious    controversy    the 
I".  S.  Supreme  Court  has  stretched  the  legal  arm  to 
protect  the  private   school,  not  only  in  its   rig'.it  oi 
existence,   but  in   its  right  also  to  give   "systematic 
religious   instruction   and    moral   training."   Robert   W. 
Bruere    (page    379)    discusses    the    importance    of    this 
decision   as   it   affects  the   use  of   the   public  school   in 
political  warfare    and   the   responsibility  of   the    educa- 
tional system  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  establishing  the 
scientific  method. 

OUR  eyes  are  turned  to  the  New  England  towns, 
brightened  by  the  beacons  of  the  sesquicentennial 
celebrations.  The  modern  life  of  these  historic  vil- 
lages, their  customs,  their  strength  and  their  weakness, 
their  plan  for  future  growth  and  their  contribut'on  to 
the  community  life  of  America  is  outlined  in  a  series 
of  four  articles. 

AS  a  result  of  many  influences  these  villages  are  re- 
awakening. E.  T.  Hartman  (page  385)  tells  us 
about  these  causes  and  forecasts  a  new  day.  He  was  for 
many  years  executive  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
and  now  occupies  the  unique  position  of  State  Consul- 
tant on  Housing  and  Planning  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  that  state.  His  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  New  England  village  is  very  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  ideas  of  the  regional  planners  voiced 
in  Survey  Graphic  for  May. 

FA.  WAUGH,  who  has  known  the  pioneer  life  of 
*  the  Middle  West  (Frontiering — Survey  Graphic, 
June  1924)  here  sketches  the  modern  developments  of 
an  institution  rooted  in  the  oldest  pioneer  life  of  Ameri- 
ca— the  New  England  town  meeting  (page  389).  He  is 
professor  of  horticulture  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst  and  the  author  of  Rural  Improve- 
ment, Textbook  of  Landscape  Gardening,  Country 
Planning,  etc. 


JAMES  PHINNEY  MUNROE,  a  leader  of  civic 
development  in  Boston,  an  authority  on  industrial 
education  and  an  historian  of  New  England,  gives  us 
a  picture  of  the  New  England  villager,  his  shadows 
and  his  strength,  and  how  from  his  isolation  grew  the 
vigor  of  union,  (page  390) 

A  BL  RIAL  ground  as  a  place  of  "'mild  and  healing 
./"A.  sympathy"  has  been  the  idea  behind  Lex'ngton's 
development  of  her  park  plan  cemetery.  W.  R.  Greeley 
tellc  of  this  and  other  modern  changes  in  an  ancient 
village  (page  391).  He  is  president  of  the  Massachus- 
etts Federation  of  Planning  Boards,  an  architect  who 
has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  city  and  town 
planning  movement. 

JJ.  LANKES  gives  us  New  England  through 
his  own  delightful  medium.  His  woodcuts  have 
appeared  in  Century,  Vanity  Fair,  The  Dial  and  other 
magazines,  and  he  is  represented  in  many  permanent 
print  collections,  such  as  the  New  York,  Boston,  New- 
ark and  California  State  libraries  and  the  Metropolitan, 
Brooklyn  and  British  Museums.  He  lives  in  Garden- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

JOE  and  Mary,  Gertrude  and  Gus  and  a  whole  cast 
of  delightful  characters  have  appeared  in  Mrs.  Wem- 
bridge's  sketches  in  Survey  Graphic  the  past  two  years. 
Here,  in  Petting  and  the  Campus  (page  393)  she  for- 
sakes working  girls  for  a  change  of  outlook  only  to 
find  college  girls  equally  amorous  and  just  as  deter- 
mined on  careers  of  matrimony.  Mrs.  Wembridge  has 
studied  psychology  at  Columbia,  taught  it  at  Reed  Col- 
lege, and  practised  it  at  the  Women's  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Cleveland.  An  amazing  new  field  of  inquiry 
has  been  opened  up  to  her  through  a  daughter  who  has 
just  now  reached  the  ripe  age  of  five  months. 

HISTORY  that  unearths  the  placid  life  and  art 
of  a  country  is  the  true  basis  for  peace.  Patrick 
Geddes  (page  396)  discusses  the  city  community  in  the* 
light  of  its  hewers  of  wood  and  cutters  of  stone.  There 
is  the  vitality  of  its  past — not  in  the  futile  gestures  of 
its  war  lords.  Out  of  the  simple  activities  of  the  past 
come  the  complexities  of  today.  "Like  Troy,  we  must 
excavate  the  layers  of  our  city  downwards,  into  its 
earliest  past — into  the  dim  yet  heroic  cities  over  and 
upon  which  it  has  been  built ;  and  thence  we  must  read 
them  upwards  visualizing  them  as  we  go." 

"  A  MOMENTOUS  noticing.  I  should  go  so  far  as 
/~V  to  say  that  it  surpassed  in  importance  anything 
else  that  has  been  done  by  the  League  or  by  anybody 
else  in  a  very  long  time."  This  is  the  way  John  Palmer 
Gavit  characterizes  the  step  taken  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  putting  child  welfare  upon  its  program.  Mr. 
Gavit  is  a  former  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  author  of  Americans  by  Choice,  a 
study  in  immigration  and  citizenship,  made  while  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Naturalization  and  Political  Life  of 
the  Carnegie  Americanization  study,  chapters  of  which 
were  published  in  The  Survey,  February  25,  1922;  he 
was  also  Associated  Press  Correspondent  at  Albany  and 
Washington.  Here  (page  401)  he  tells  us  briefly  of 
this  important  new  work  of  the  League. 


By  ].  ].  Lankes 


THE  WINDY  HILLTOP 

This  woodcut  and  the  group  on  page  382  picture  bits  of  New  England 

in  characteristic  mood 
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The  Supreme  Court  on  Educational 

Freedom 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


IN    1922   the  voters  of  Oregon,   decendants, 
many  of  them  of  protestant,  theocratic  New 
England,  enacted  a  law  under  which  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  with  cer- 
tain  exceptions,   were   to   have   been   barred 
after  the  first  of  September  1926  from  at- 
tendance at  private   and  parochial  schools.     The  law  was 
carried   by  a   vote  of    115,506   to    103,685,   a  majority  of 
11.821  in  its  favor. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  compel  children  to  attend  school 
and  to  prescribe  minimum  educational  standards  had  long 
been  established  by  the  courts.  In  limiting  the  choice  of 
children  between  the  specified  ages  to  public  schools,  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  built  upon  this  tradition.  They 
contended  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  elementary 
education  in  the  development  of  citizenship,  the  police  power 
exercised  through  the  law  came  properly  within  the  State's 
general  welfare  jurisdiction.  Patriotism,  they  argued,  is  in 
the  forefront  of  the  objectives  of  compulsory  education  and 
it  is  only  by  keeping  all  children  through  the  formative 
years  from  8  to  16  under  the  exclusive  tutelage  of  the 
State  that  undivided  allegiance  can  be  established  in  their 
minds,  that  they  can  be  made  adequately  to  realize  that 
the  "claims  of  their  government  are  superior  to  the  claims 
of  religion."  or  religious  institutions.  The  avowed  object 
of  the  law,  as  developed  by  the  State  and  the  courts,  was 
to  buttress  patriotism  in  the  young  and  to  insure  their 
/e-minded  allegiance  to  the  Flag  and  the  Constitution. 
Before  the  law  went  into  operation,  it  was  attacked  on 
constitutional  grounds  as  an  abridgement  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  de- 
privation of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. This  contention  was  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  on  June  I,  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional and  void. 


The  Oregon  law  was  one  of  a  recent  series  through  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  do  by  indirection  what  could 
not  constitutionally  be  accomplished  directly.  It  was  in- 
spired not  so  much  by  high  scientific  and  educational  con- 
siderations as  by  a  determination  to  use  the  schools  as 
artillery  in  a  religious  controversy  which  dates  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  which  persists  as  a  political  issue  in  spite 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  courts. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  public  opinion  has  at- 
tached to  it  as  an  attempt  to  realign  old  forces  in  a  new 
phase  of  an  old  conflict,  it  calls  for  careful  scrutiny  by 
all  who  have  a  lively  interest  in  educational  freedom  and 
the  undercurrents  of  our  national  life.  Its  essential  pro- 
vision ran  as  follows: 

Children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years:  Any  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  having  con- 
trol or  charge  or  custody  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years  and  of  the  age  of  8  years  or  over,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  term  of  public  school  of  the  district  in  which  said 
child  resides,  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  such 
child  to  a  public  school  for  the  period  of  time  a  public  school 
shall  be  held  during  the  current  year  in  said  district,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  each  day's  failure  to  send 
such  child  to  a  public  school  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense 
[for  which  the  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having 
custody  of  such  child  shall,  on  conviction,]  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $100.  or  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  30 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

The  law  excepted  from  these  requirements  and  penalties 
the  abnormal,  subnormal,  and  physically  unfit;  those  who 
had  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  compliance  with  the 
State's  course  of  study;  those  living  at  too  great  distance 
from  any  public  school  and  for  whom  the  school  district 
failed  to  provide  transportation ;  and  such  as  were  being 
taught  by  their  parents  or  by  private  teachers  at  home, 
with  the  consent  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
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superintendent  of  schools.  The  non-denominational  private 
schools  were  caught  in  the  net  of  political  expediency;  the 
main  object  of  the  legislation  as  avowed  during  the  cam- 
paign in  its  behalf,  was  to  curb  the  parochial,  and  more 
especially,  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  whose  influence,  it 
was  alleged,  tended  to  divide  the  children's  allegiance  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State. 

The  test  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  names  of  the  State  and  of  two  educational  institutions 
— the  Society  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  an  Oregon  corporation  organized  in  1880,  and 
the  Hill  Military  Academy,  an  Oregon  corporation  organ- 
ized in  1908.  Both  corporations  had  invested  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  educational  equipment  and  both  derived 
profit  or  income  from  the  operation  of  their  schools.  In 
declaring  the  law  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  right  to  conduct  schools  is  a  property  right  of  which 
no  citizen  may  be  deprived  "by  arbitrary,  unreasonable  and 
unlawful  interference."  Moreover,  it  held  that  the  right 
of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  education  of  chil- 
dren by  selecting  reputable  teachers  and  places  of  instruc- 
tion is  a  part  of  their  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  schools  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  required  by  the  State's  course  of  study, 
"systematic  religious  instruction  and  moral  training  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  Public 
interest  in  the  nation  has  centered,  as  it  did  in  Oregon  dur- 
ing the  political  campaign  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  instruction  so 
provided  would  be  held  inimicable  to  the  public  interest 
and  welfare  as  tending  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  those 
who  received  it.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
delivered  by  Justice  McReynolds,  is  explicit: 

Appellees  [it  declares]  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of  undertaking 
not  inherently  harmful,  but  long  regarded  as  useful  and 
meritorious.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  records 
to  indicate  that  they  have  failed  to  discharge  their  obligations 
to  patrons,  students  or  the  State.  And  there  are  no  peculiar 
circumstances  or  present  emergencies  which  demand  extra- 
ordinary measures  relative  to  primary  education. 

Thus  the  court  protects  not  only  the  right  to  conduct 
private  and  parochial  schools  as  a  property  right,  but  also 
"systematic  religious  instruction  and  moral  training  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church"  as  a 
privilege  immunized  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from 
interference  by  the  State.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  opinion 
that  particularly  interests  the  layman  because  it  goes  be- 
yond the  range  of  legal  technicalities  into  the  realm  of 
what  is  broadly  termed  common  sense,  where  his  judgment, 
he  feels,  is  as  good  as  any  man's.  It  is  upon  the  support 
of  prevailing  public  opinion,  based  upon  common  sense 
judgments,  that  the  force  of  all  legislation  and  judicial 
opinion  ultimately  depends.  The  reaction  of  public  opinion 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  verdict,  insofar  as  it  can  be  gaged 
by  press  comment,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  with 
approval. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  check  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  as  a  partisan  weapon  in  a  political  controversy 
waged  about  an  issue  lying  beyond  their  recognized  ambit. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  another  opinion  of  the  court 
which,  like  the  present  one,  was  delivered  by  Justice 


McReynolds.  In  1919,  the  State  of  Nebraska  enacted  a 
law  forbidding  any  person  individually  or  as  a  teacher,  to 
teach  any  subject  to  any  person  in  any  language  other  than 
English.  Here  again  the  law  had  a  specific  animus  although 
its  language  was  general  and  inclusive.  It  was  enacted  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  and  was  more  particularly  directed 
against  the  teaching  and  use  of  German  in  the  parochial 
schools.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  name  of  a  parochial  school  teacher,  Robert  T.  Meyer, 
who  was  convicted  in  the  state  courts  of  violating  the  law 
because,  under  the  direction  of  his  denominational  superiors, 
he  had  during  the  noon  recess  used  German,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, to  give  such  of  his  pupils  as  desired  it  religious  in- 
struction. By  implication,  he  was  prosecuted  for  dividing 
the  children's  allegiance  between  religion  and  the  State  and 
so  acting  against  the  public  interest  and  welfare. 

In  this  case,  too,  the  Court  held  not  only  that  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  foreign  languages  was  a  property  right 
of  which  no  citizen  might  be  deprived  by  unreasonable  or 
arbitrary  interference,  but  also  that  there  was  nothing  in- 
herently harmful  or  subversive  in  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  including  German.  In  overruling  the  state 
courts  and  declaring  the  law  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme 
Court  not  only  defended  educational  freedom,  but  also  re- 
strained the  political  majority  from  using  the  public  schools 
as  a  weapon  in  a  controversy  in  which  legitimate  educa- 
tional considerations  were  involved  only  indirectly  and  as 
a  matter  of  larger  political  strategy.  In  the  course  of  the 
opinion  which  he  delivered  in  this  case,  Justice  McReynolds 
made  an  observation  which,  like  the  obiter  dicta  in  the 
Oregon  case,  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  case  of  John  T. 
Scopes  recently  indicted  for  violating  Tennessee's  law  pro- 
hibiting the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the  public  schools. 
"The  power  of  the  State  to  compel  attendance  at  some 
school,"  he  said,  "and  to  make  reasonable  regulations  for 
all  schools,  including  the  requirement  that  they  shall  give 
instruction  in  English,  is  not  questioned.  Nor  has  chal- 
lenge been  made  of  the  state's  power  to  prescribe  a  curri- 
culum for  institutions  which  it  supports."  If  in  time  the 
determination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tennessee  law 
is  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  if  the  dictum 
laid  down  in  the  last  sentence  just  quoted  is  approved  by 
the  Court,  it  may  develop  that  the  determination  of  the 
essentially  religious  controversy  implicit  in  the  law  may 
turn  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  profession  of 
teaching  the  natural  sciences  according  to  the  prevailing 
tenets  of  scientific  men  is  property  of  which  no  citizen  may 
be  deprived  without  due  process.  Thus  one  of  the  great 
intellectual  questions  of  our  time  may  be  fundamentally 
affected  by  a  clause  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
was  written  into  the  Constitution  many  years  before  the 
question  in  its  present  form  had  arisen. 

The  commencement  season  has  been  the  occasion  for 
heated  denunciations  by  college  and  university  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  new  barbarism,  the  "leveling  and  persecuting 
instinct,"  of  the  bigotry  exemplified  by  the  laws  under  review. 
Such  fulminations  appeal  to  one  side  of  the  gallery,  b.it 
they  fail  to  make  just  allocation  of  responsibility  for  the 
alleged  evil.  In  his  Mind  in  the  Making,  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  pleading  for  critical  open-mindedness  and  the 
scientific  approach  to  human  problems,  gives  it  as  his  mature 
judgment  that  "the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  regulation  of  human  affairs  has  remained 
almost  stationary  for  over  2,OOO  years."  Three  years  later, 
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bis  distinguished  colleague,  John  Dewey,  declared  that 
"from  the  specialized  scientific  point  of  view,  the  anti- 
evolutionary  campaign  comes  about  three  centuries  too  late  ; 
if  it  were  to  affect  seriously  the  course  of  scientific  inquiries, 
a  number  of  persons  should  have  been  strangled  in  their 
cradles  some  300  years  ago  ...  as  a  technical  and  profes- 
sional cause,  science  has  won  its  freedom."  Who  or  what, 
then,  is  responsible  for  the  survival  of  the  "leveling  and 
persecuting  instinct,"  of  the  bigotry,  of  the  non-scientific 
and  closed-minded  attitude  so  passionately  deplored  in  cer- 
tain of  the  commencement  orations?  In  developing  his 
argument,  Dewey  referred  to  the  amused  incredulity  of 
educated  Europeans  over  reports  of  the  state  of  scientific 
and  theological  controversy  in  this  country.  The  reports, 
he  says,  seem  incredible  except  on  the  basis  of  an  almost 
barbaric  state  of  culture.  The  salient  aspect  of  the  present 
situation,  it  seemed  to  him,  however,  was  not  only  that 
with  us,  the  public,  "the  popular  mass  that  the  enlightened 
a)1  ild  once  refer  to  as  canaille,"  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion,  but  also  that  "the  conditions  which  have 
enabled  the  public  actively  to  intervene  have  failed  in  provid- 
ing an  education  which  would  enable  the  public  to  discrim- 
inate between  opinions  untouched  by  scientific  method  and , 
attitude,  and  the  weight  of  evidence." 

Science  has  won  its  freedom.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  free  common  schools,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
colleges,  universities  and  all  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  shared  in  this  freedom.  Their  mission  has  been  to 
establish  the  scientific  method  and  attitude  in  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  rising  generation.  If  now  the  "leveling  and 
persecuting  instinct"  and  opinionated  incapacity  to  weigh 
evidence  persist  as  dominant  forces  in  public  opinion,  does 
not  the  responsibility  primarily  rest  upon  the  schools  and 
colleges  themselves  for  failing  to  execute  their  mission 
effectively?  To  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  herd  instinct 
of  the  majority  is  to  evade  and  befuddle  the  issue.  How 
have  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves  acquitted  them- 
selves in  times  of  heightened  public  passion?  How  con- 
sistent and  courageous  has  been  their  devotion  to  the  scien- 
tific method  and  attitude?  To  what  extent  is  their  ad- 
herence to  ancient  economic  and  social  dogmas,  to  the 
regimentation  of  students,  the  dri;e  for  credits,  responsible 
for  the  stultification  of  intellectual  initiative  and  independ- 
ence? "The  weight  of  authority,"  writes  Dewey,  "custom, 
imitation,  pressure  of  time,  large  numbers,  need  of  'covering 
the  ground,'  of  securing  mechanical  skill,  of  uniformity  in 
administrative  matters,  of  sparing  taxpayers,  all  conspire 
to  depress  thinking."  And  he  specifies  the  generic  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  in  two  particulars.  "There  is  a  considerable 
class  of  influential  persons,"  he  observes,  "enlightened  and 
liberal  in  technical,  scientific  and  religious  matters,  who  are 
too  ready  to  make  use  of  appeal  to  authority,  prejudice, 
emotion  and  ignorance  to  serve  their  purposes  in  political 
and  economic  affairs.  Having  done  whatever  they  can  do 
to  debauch  the  habit  of  the  public  mind  in  these  respects, 
they  then  sit  back  in  amazed  sorrow  when  this  same  habit 
of  mind  displays  itself  violently  with  regard,  say,  to  the  use 
of  established  methods  of  historic  and  literary  interpreta- 
tions of  the  scriptures  or  with  regard  to  the  animal  origin 
of  man.  .  .  .  Again,  a  man  may  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  spread  of  certain  economic  ideas  is  dangerous  to 
society ;  but  if  he  encourages,  even  by  passivity,  recourse  to 
coercion  and  intimidation  in  order  to  resist  the  holding  and 
teaching  of  these  ideas,  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  others 


fail   to   draw   the   line  of   persecution   and  intolerance   just 
where  he  personally  would  draw  it." 

Questions  about  which  great  multitudes  feel  sincerely  as 
well  as  intensely  cannot  be  met  by  heated  denunciation  of 
the  "stupid  and  purblind  majority."  Such  denunciations 
illustrate  precisely  that  lack  of  the  scientific  attitude  and 
temper  against  which  they  are  directed.  The  intellectual 
confusion  which  characterizes  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  issues  of  fundamental  human  conse- 
quence is  not  properly  laid  to  the  door  of  the  majority,  of 
the  great  common  run  of  mankind.  The  very  intensity  of 
their  interest  is  a  sign  of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
vitality.  The  times  call  not  for  denunciation  of  them  but 
for  a  re-appraisal  of  our  educational  institutions  and  the 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  their  methods  of  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  and  of  instilling  the  scientific  spirit 
in  the  minds  of  the  millions  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
training  is  so  largely  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  issues  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
those  of  Oregon,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  will  be  brought 
under  legal  definition  and  control  by  the  courts ;  but  they 
will  not  then  cease  to  exist  as  dynamic  forces  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  They  are  as  old  as  civilization ;  they 
will  probably  survive  in  one  guise  or  another  as  long  as 
the  race  survives.  They  are  issues  of  great  consequence  and 
of  great  dignity.  Their  consideration  calls  for  as  much 
patience  and  scientific  open-mindedness  as  that  of  the 
nature  of  the  electron  or  the  implications  of  physical  re- 
lativity. Unless  educational  leaders  and  scientific  men 
prove  their  capacity  to  deal  with  them  with  the  same  thor- 
oughgoing and  single-minded  devotion  to  the  truth  which 
has  characterized  their  researches  in  the  physical  sciences, 
progress  in  the  scientific  knowledge  and  regulation  of  human 
affairs  will  continue  its  bismillenial  standstill. 


The  Sink  Hole 

By  GLENN  WARD  DRESBACH 

"It  might  have  been  a  buffalo  wallow," 

He  said  while  he  was  looking  down 

Upon  dark  water  in  the  hollow 

Part  filled  with  rolls  of  old  fence  wire 

And  piles  of  old  cans  rusted  brown 

In  many  seasons  while  his   desire 

To  fill   the  hole  was   thwarted  ....  Here 

The   refuse  of  the  farm  each  year 

Was   hauled — and   he   had   owned    the   place 

For  fifty  years,  and  still  he  said, 

"I'm  going  to  fill  it  up,"  his  face 

Touched  with  no  fear  that  he'd  be  dead 

Before  the  work  was  partly  done — 

"There  comes  the  hired  man  and  my  son 

With   the  last  load,   until  next   spring  .  .  ." 

And  as  I   thought  about  the  thing 

I  felt   it  good   that  dreams  can   live 

By  pouring  water  in  a  sieve! 
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The  New  England  Village 


A  Group  of  Woodcuts 
By  J.  J.  LANKES 


E<CE  the  wood  for  which  Mr.  Lankes'  Appletree  Press  is  named,  these  original  woodcuts 
are  close-grained,  painstakingly  wrought — a  faithful  medium  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
snug  New  England  homesteads,  gnarled  trees,  rocky  hillsides,   prim  little  white  churches 
with  slim  spires,  tidy  village  homes,  associated  with  early  America.    In  parts  of  New  England, 
houses  built  in   1812  or  thereabouts  are  considered  new;  one  often  finds  nearby  the  earlier 
homestead  of  the  same  family  built  on  a  grant  of  land  from  the  king  some  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  before,  standing  weatherbeaten  but  sturdy  still. 

This  is  the  sesquicentennial  year  for  the  "rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood."  Lexington, 
Concord,  Bunker  Hill — New  England  in  1925  is  more  than  ever  full  of  memories.  But  the 
Yankee  village,  cradle  of  liberty  day  before  yesterday,  cradle  of  industrialism  yesterday,  has  a 
part  to  play  today  and  tomorrow.  Mr.  Lankes  portrays  New  England  tradition  and  memory ; 
on  the  following  pages  in  a  group  of  brief  articles  New  Englanders  tell  how  the  great-grand- 
sons of  the  Revolution  handle  their  heritage — and  build  on  it. 


A  HOUSE  IN  THE  VILLAGE 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH 


A  Yankee  Renascence 

By  EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN 


essence  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  New 
England  Village  was  cooperation — commun- 
al  consideration  of  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
the  village  people.  Around  the  common 
were  grouped  the  homes  of  the  essential  insti- 
tutions, the  town  house,  the  church,  the  school.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  is  the  school,  for  this  was  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  school  was  considered  as  one  of  the  essential 
institutions  of  communal  life.  And  the  school  has  persisted 
in  the  New  England  village,  and  in  all  the  off-shoots,  New 
England  and  Western,  of  the  New  England  village.  The 
school  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  but  they  have  been  less  than 
those  of  the  political  or  religious  life  of  the  community, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  school  have  generally  been  the  re- 
sults of  the  fluctuations  in  the  other  two  directions. 

The  New  England  village  was  the  home  center  of  an 
agricultural  and  grazing  area,  very  largely  self-contained 
and  self-dependent.  The  New  England  village  thrived,  as 
perhaps  no  other  in  history,  on  the  fruits  of  its  own  soil  and 
its  own  spirit.  Its  communal  fruition  was  in  form  perhaps 
not  of  the  modern  cultivated  variety,  Burbanked  (that  at 
least  came  later),  hot-housed  (literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tively), pampered  into  perfection;  it  was  more  of  a  wild 
flower,  natural,  indigenous,  a  product  of  its  soil,  its  climate, 
its  environment,  but  it  was  sterling  in  its  qualities,  if  occa- 
sionally puckered  and  inclined  to  acidity.  It  was  steady- 
going,  dependable;  it  produced  Emerson,  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  as  a  natural  outgrowth,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Its  institutions  still  persist  as  a  vital  force  to  color  the 
New  England  of  the  renascence. 

Whether  it  was  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  New  Eng- 
land village  remained  for  some  time  a  unit  with  common 
institutions.  As  Lewis  Mumford  points  out  (Survey  Gra- 
phic, May  1925)  this  seemed  to  be  deliberate  in  some  cases, 
"it  being  our  real  intent,"  as  they  put  it  in  Watertown,  to 
"sitt  down  here  close  togither."  They  in  many  places  regul- 
ated the  possession,  use  and  alienation  of  the  land,  thus 
anticipating  the  modern  co-partnership  housing  idea  and  the 
garden  city  idea  as  advanced  by  Ebenezer  Howard.  But 
perhaps  we  should  not  separate  these,  for  they  are  essential 
parts  of  one  idea. 

Here  was  manifested  a  marked  individualism,  for  no- 
where is  there  a  more  marked  individualism  than  in  the 
genuine  cooperator,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  Here  were 
men  and  women  whose  individuality  was  marked  by  that 
independent  type  of  thinking  which  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  only  through  the  common  good  is  the  greatest  good 
of  the  individual  achieved.  As  Raymond  Unwin  per- 
sists in  repeating,  we  must  make  our  choice  between  the 
cooperative  possession  of  great  things  and  the  individual  pos- 
sesion  of  minute  things.  And  if  we  are  wise  in  our  thinking, 
we  will  contrast  the  safety  and  durability  of  the  one  and  the 
hazards  of  the  other.  When,  as  in  the  latter  case,  competi- 
tion and  contest  are  our  only  protection,  what  belongs  to 


one  man  today  belongs  to  another  tomorrow.  Seeing  this, 
at  a  time  when  piracy  on  the  seas  was  showing  its  unsatis- 
factory qualities  the  New  England  village  established  itself 
without  piracy.  And  it  was  no  advance,  later  on,  when  we 
all  joined  in  driving  piracy  from  the  seas  to  the  land. 

There  has  been  retrogression  in  New  England.  In  places 
there  has  been  marked  retrogression,  but  even  if  we  could, 
we  would  not  in  all  respects  undo  its  causes,  for  New 
England  was  a  chief  contributor  to  the  "first  migration," 
•which  built  America.  Her  villages  were  also  the  victims  of 
the  second  and  third  migrations,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
exodus  of  the  Civil  War,  a  going  from  which  there  was  for 
many  no  return.  Thus  a  second  time  the  New  England 
Village  gave  of  her  best,  with  results  injurious  to  its  life, 
but  on  the  whole  without  regrets. 

Many  of  these  villages  suffered  from  the  second  migration, 
that  to  the  industrial  towns.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
which  suffered  more,  the  village  largely  emptied  by  migra- 
tions to  industrial  towns,  or  those  villages  which  themselves 
became  industrial  towns.  Both  types  of  town  contribute  to 
the  dark  ages  of  New  England,  and  there  is  probably  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  contrasting  the  deserted  village,  from  which 
most  of  the  vital  forces  have  departed,  and  the  industrial 
village  with  its  rows  of  miserable  mill  tenements.  It  is  true 
that  the  mill  villages  of  the  early  period  were  not  all  alike, 
but  machinery  and  its  products  were  the  objectives  and 
there  seemed  to  be  little  need  for  care  of  the  human  element 
so  long  as  a  constant  stream  of  newcomers  poured  an  ever 
fresh  supply  into  the  maw  of  poorly  ventilated  and  unsanitary 
"factories  and  factory  cottages. 

Thus  a  combination  of  forces  tended  to  weaken  the  life 
of  the  villages.  To  pour  off  the  cream  that  rises  to  the  top> 
of  the  jar,  once,  twice,  repeatedly,  cannot  add  to  the  richness 
of  what  is  left.  Nor  is  the  result  better  when  the  jar,  con- 
stantly enlarged,  is  filled  up  again  and  again  with  water,, 
and  that  contaminated  by  the  conditions  in  which  the  jar  is 
kept.  And  the  enlarged  jar  with  its  vitiated  contents  has 
small  reasons  to  boast  its  superiority  over  the  smaller  and 
depleted  one.  But  it  does ! 

RENASCENCE,  however  is  the  key  word  of  our  subject, 
and  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact  renascence  has  been  long 
on  the  way. 

In  1692  the  provincial  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
a  law  requiring  the  selectmen  of  market  towns  to  "assign 
some  certain  places  in  each  of  said  towns  (where  it  may  be 
least  offensive)  for  the  erecting  and  setting  up  of  slaughter 
houses  for  the  killing  of  all  meat,  still-houses,  and  houses 
for  the  trying  of  tallow  and  currying  of  leather,  .  .  .  and 
make  known  the  same  by  posting  it  up  in  some  publick  p'uces 
of  the  town."  This  law  in  strengthened  form  still  persists 
in  the  statute  books  of  Massachusetts  and,  in  the  light  of 
modern  zoning  and  its  treatment  of  noxious  and  hazardous 
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industries,  throws  a  long  shadow.  At  the  same  time  a  law 
was  passed  in  regard  to  fire  protection ;  this  did  not  remain 
in  force,  and  its  lack  has  cost  the  people  of  the  state  millions, 
in  fire  losses  and  in  the  upkeep  of  fire  departments,  which 
might  have  been  saved. 

Perhaps  the  first  deliberate  step  towards  a  revival  was  the 
organization  in  1853  of  the  first  village  improvement  so- 
cieties, in  Brimfield  and  Stockbridge,  and  the  Tree  Society 
in  Tyngsboro.  Since  then  village  improvement  societies  have 
permeated  New  England  more  generally  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  These  societies  have  had  a  high  rate 
of  mortality,  and  their  average  duration  of  life  has  been 
short,  though  in  many  places  they  have  manifested  the  living 
qualities  of  the  proverbial  cat.  Some  of  them  have  lived 
probably  as  many  as  nine  different  times,  with  substantial 
periods  of  death  between.  Though  the  New  Englander 
quite  characteristically  speaks  of  these  intervals  as  periods  of 
dormancy,  or  slumber,  truth  obliges  one  to  say,  borrowing  a 
phrase  used  elsewhere,  that  death  has  frequently  been  absolute 
for  long  periods,  the  societies  persisting  in  running  around 
in  order  to  avoid  funeral  expenses.  An  effort  extending  over 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  to  make  a  census  of  these  societies, 
living,  dormant,  and  dead,  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  have 
been  as  many  as  three  hundred  of  them  in  Massachusetts. 

But  the  aim  of  the  village  improvement  society  and  its 
place  in  the  evolution  of  communal  life  is  the  significant 
thing.  There  were  aims,  high  hopes,  and  something  of  ac- 
complishment ;  but  probably  the  greatest  accomplishment  was 
keeping  alive  a  vital  force — a  force  which,  working  through 
them  for  a  time,  manifests  itself  today  in  other  ways. 

The  societies  were  a  direct  protest  against  conditions 
which  rather  obviously  resulted  from  our  early  contest  with 
Nature  and  from  our  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  in  the  new 
country  both  industrial  and  commercial  systems  which  would 
meet  the  needs  of  a  people  growing  with  phenomenal  rapidity. 
Never  were  there  such  needs,  never  were  there  such  op- 
portunities, and  the  results  were  characteristic  of  all  periods 
of  stress.  Crudity  resulted ;  against  this  the  gentler  and  more 
aesthetic  souls  protested.  Hence  the  village  improvement 
society. 

Yet  the  village  improvement  society  largely  failed,  for 
it  was  a  protest  without  a  program.  In  this  it  was  not  un- 
like the  leading  protest  of  history,  but  still  its  results  have 


to  be  considered.  The  prime  movers  in  these  societies  felt 
an  insistent  urge  towards  a  more  satisfactory  communal  en- 
vironment. Many  occupied  beautiful  homes,  in  grounds 
developed  with  something  of  taste.  But  the  road  in  front 
of  the  house,  the  vacant  lot,  the  village  green,  and  perchance 
the  town  house,  the  church,  the  school  and  its  yard,  and  later 
the  railway  station,  some  one  or  all  of  them,  were  unsightly 
through  design  or  neglect,  and  the  effect  on  the  village  as 
a  whole  was  obvious.  So  the  societies  tried  to  tidy  up. 
They  raked  and  planted  and  watered  and  painted.  They 
were  the  parents  of  many  of  the  modern  utilities.  Many 
towns  owe  their  lighting  systems,  their  water  systems,  their 
first  sidewalk  and  many  similar  advantages  to  their  far- 
seeing  and  persistent  effort.  They  encountered  the  constant 
competition  of  repeated  developments  without  proper  de- 
sign. They  met  with  the  opposition  of  "practical"  people. 
They  pretty  nearly  failed,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  death 
there  was  life,  for  the  life  they  fostered  is  doubtless  the 
mainspring  of  later  developments  which  are  today  being  ac- 
cepted by  people  of  all  kinds — even  including  the  "practical" 
ones. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Society  in  Stockbridge,  founded  in  1853, 
still  lives.  It  has  had  no  period  of  dormancy  and  no  call  to 
return  to  normalcy.  It  has  a  distinguished  record  and 
Stockbridge,  as  a  town,  speaks  for  herself,  as  to  results  and 
the  desirability  of  such  work.  Stockbridge  has  not  had  to 
face  certain  kinds  of  conditions,  but  Stockbridge,  if  she  had 
to  do  it  alone,  would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  monument  to 
the  value  of  the  improvement  society  idea.  There  is  no 
other  with  such  a  long  life  but  there  are  many  other  examples 
of  excellent  work,  and  the  spirit  still  lives — this  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  societies  accomplished  tangible  results,  but  failed  be- 
cause they  did  not  get  down  to  first  principles.  When  a 
barn-like  school,  church  or  home  is  built  it  is  difficult  to 
"improve"  it  into  a  thing  that  will  be  satisfactory.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  improve  by  trying  to  superimpose  beauty  on  a 
thing  improperly  done  as  it  is  to  create  a  patriot  by  placing 
a  laurel  wreath  on  the  brow  of  a  ward  politician,  or  any 
other  kind  of  politician. 

THE  housing  movement  and  the  playground  and  park 
movements,  practically  synchronous,  are  further  mani- 
festations of  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  though  these  move- 
ments have  chiefly  manifested  themselves  where  they  were 


Practically  every  village  has  such  evidences  of  its  "hustling 
up-to-dateness" 
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more  obviously  needed,  in  the  more  settled  areas.  These 
movements  do  not  need  elaboration  here,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  has  been  help- 
ful and  contributary  to  the  more  satisfactory  results  which 
are  now  in  prospect. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  New  Eng- 
land village  as  a  place  for  summer  residence,  too,  tends  to- 
ward its  renascence.  Without  disparaging  the  advantages  of 
many  other  localities,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  her  climate,  her 
hundreds  of  miles  of  shore  line,  her  streams  and  ponds,  her 
vales  and  hills  and  mountains  and  in  the  unbutchered  por- 
tions of  her  primitive  forests  and  her  often  picturesque  areas 
of  second  or  third  or  some  other  growth,  New  England  has 
a  wonderful  appeal  for  the  man  or  woman  who  would,  and 
can,  get  away  from  the  ever  deteriorating  environment  of 
our  cities.  The  people  are  responding  by  the  thousand.  This 
means  business,  in  its  usual  sordid  sense — two  hundred  mil- 
lions are  spent  annually  in  New  England  by  summer  visitors 
— but  it  also  means  a  future  and  it  is  inspiring  dreams  of 
better  things  and  plans  for  the  common  good  in  New 
England.  It  means  something  when  the  visitor  from  the 
Middle  West  tells  the  unsuspecting  New  England  farmer 
that  his  hills  and  mountains  are  beautiful,  that  his  tumble- 
down cottage  is  a  precious  heritage  and  that  he  would  like 
to  give  the  farmer  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  back  lot. 

The  town  of  Falmouth,  for  example,  with  no  industries, 
and  a  limited  agricultural  possibility  under  present  conditions, 
has  less  than  four  thousand  inhabitants  in  her  more  than 
forty-five  square  miles.  But  in  the  summer  time  she  has  a 
population  of  alxmt  fourteen  thousand,  these  extra  people 
being  drawn  to  the  town  by  its  unusual  expanse  of  water- 
front, its  summer  climate,  its  pleasantly  rolling  land  and 
its  trees. 

Winter  sports,  too,  are  being  extensively  developed,  with 
Dartmouth  College  students  doing  the  pioneering.  A 
number  of  municipalities  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter  and  it  seems  entirely  probable  that  the  movement 
•will  substantially  strengthen  the  appeal  of  New  England  as 
a  winter  resort  and  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence. 

Speaking  of  trees,  they  too,  add  strength  to  the  possibilities 
of  New  England.  When  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  Massachusetts  was  asked  what  were  the  outstanding 
natural  products  of  New  England,  he  replied,  "trees  and 
grass."  The  climate  of  the  region  and  its  abundant  and 


Examples  like  this  have  shocked  more  than  one  "tillage  im- 
provement" into  life 


Main  Street,  Qreenfield,  is  an  example  of  an  old  street  which 
has  been  protected  and  not  "improved"  into  hideousness 

stea3y  supply  of  moisture  produce  a  condition  favorable 
to  forestry  and  pasturage,  and  the  possibilities  of  forest  devel- 
opment are  being  enhanced  by  the  state  and  town  forest  and 
state  trail  movements.  Although  she  has  but  recently  be- 
gun to  acquire  state  forests,  Massachusetts  has  already  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  and  sixty-eight  towns  have 
established  town  forests.  In  1924  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  trails.  These  are  de- 
signed ultimately  to  tie  up  city  and  town  parks  and  forests 
with  state  forests,  state  reservations  and  interstate  trails,  so 
that  some  day  those  who  want  to  walk  will  not  have  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  get  a  chance.  This  in- 
terest in  trail-building  and  forest  reserves  is  developing 
throughout  New  England. 

Fitting  into  the  mosaic  is  a  return  to  sanity  which,  though 
of  course  fostered  by  the  automobile,  the  telephone  and  the 
radio,  prompts  people  to  look  more  favorably  on  village  life. 
Its  possibilities  for  peace,  for  comfortable  living,  for  health, 
and  increasingly  for  culture  and  entertainment,  make  it  no 
longer  the  "dreadful  dull  and  dreary  place"  described  by 
the  stage  driver  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

THUS  the  renascence  in  the  offing  is  not  to  be  credited 
to  any  one  condition  or  to  the  brain  of  any  one  man, 
but  to  a  set  of  conditions  all  contributory  to  the  same  gen- 
eral end.  It  now  remains  to  describe  the  last,  the  most  ac- 
tive and  the  most  effective  and  promising  of  all  these  trends. 
This  is  the  town  planning  movement,  led  and  most  largely 
developed  in  Massachusetts  but  already  under  careful  con- 
sideration throughout  New  England.  At  the  moment  zoning 
is  its  most  active  element,  but  progress  is  being  made  in 
many  other  directions  and  the  very  activity  in  the  matter 
of  the  zoning  is  reacting  helpfully  on  all  the  elements  of 
town  planning. 

Planning  in  New  England  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
planning  elsewhere.  Aside  from  zoning  it  is  largely  in  the 
direction  of  developing  and  improving  the  main  through 
traffic  ways,  in  a  manner  which  will  ultimately  lace  New 
England  with  a  net-work  of  such  ways ;  the  proper  layout  of 
new  land  development  schemes,  which  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  internal  economy  of  the  town ;  the  location  of 
school  sites  and  the  taking  of  enough  land  so  that  the 
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A  Plan  for  New  England 

PICTURE  New  England  with  every  stream  lined 
with  beautiful  villages,  attractive  to  look  at  and 
convenient  because  of  the  power  which  the  streams  them- 
selves will  provide.  The  villages  are  backed  by  the 
crofts  and  the  grazing  lands  of  the  dairy  herds  and 
these  in  turn  are  backed  by  the  ponds,  forests  and  hills 
of  the  highlands. 

Here  is  a  call  for  regional  planning,  already  dreamed 
of,  but  never  carried  out.  Here  is  a  basis  for  evolution 
which  will  change  the  evolved  human  being  into  the 
consummate  social  being.  The  process  may  be  less 
spectacular  than  revolution,  but  it  will  result  in  the 
utilization  of  life,  of  energy,  of  economic  resources  and 
manufactured  products,  of  civilization  and  all  its  by- 
products, instead  of  in  the  wasting  and  degradation  of 
them. 

New  England,  covered  in  the  way  which  is  possible, 
with  villages  next  to  Nature,  would  be  invincible. 
Patrick  Geddes  has  summed  it  all  up  when  he  says 
that  "the  conditions  for  labor  and  its  real  wages,  in  the 
inumerable  garden-towns  and  villages  .  .  .  ,  each  limited 
in  size  by  that  of  its  stream,  and  thus  continuous  with 
glorious  and  comparatively  undestroyed  natural  environ- 
ment, afford  an  additional  factor  of  competition,  more 
permanently  important  than  are  those  of  money  wages 
and  market  prices." 

Tie  all  this  in  with  the  cities  and  the  manufacturing 
centers  and  give  the  whole  the  impetus  which  would 
come  with  a  very  few  years  of  success,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  it  would  mean  to  New  England. 


school  may  expand  to  meet  future  needs  with  adequate  play 
space.  Comprehensive  plans  are  under  way  in  a  number  of 
places. 

Perpetuity  of  usefulness,  convenience,  the  elimination  of 
waste,  and,  through  better  design  of  layout  and  of  buildings, 
the  enhancement  of  beauty,  are  the  central  objectives.  The 
breadth  of  the  movement  may  be  indicated  by  the  figures  for 
Massachusetts,  where  there  are  eighty  planning  boards, 
twenty-three  of  them  in  places  with  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  and  eight  in  places  with  less  than  five  thousand. 
Many  other  communities  are  considering  their  establishment. 
Zoning  is  in  effect  in  thirty-three  places,  while  twenty- 
eight  are  at  work  on  it  and  several  more  are  trying  to  get 
started.  The  smaller  towns  are  usually  reached  by  such 
movements  later  than  the  larger  ones,  but  now  the  smaller 
seem  to  be  coming  in  faster  than  the  larger.  Already  some 
fifty  New  England  towns  have  comprehensive  plans  or  are 
preparing  them  while  a  dozen  or  more  mill  villages  of  a 
newer  and  more  useful  type,  through  the  wise  action  of 
manufacturers,  have  come  into  existence. 

ALL  these  factors  make  up  a  mosaic  which  is  believed  to 
spell  renascence — which  has  already  spelled  it  for  more 
than  one  New  England  village. 

There  is  no  outstanding  example  showing  a  steady  evolu- 
tion from  the  primary  to  the  more  modern  type  of  village. 


One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  American  democracy  hjis 
been  that  we  have  had,  as  has  been  said,  government  by  ex- 
plosion. The  same  may  be  said  of  improvement,  of  whatever 
nature.  Democracy  at  irregular  periods  shakes  itself  into 
shape  and  into  action  and  produces  certain  more  or  less 
definite  results.  It  then  subsides  and  things  look  after 
themselves  with  just  about  the  same  efficiency  as  they  would 
in  an  autocracy  if  the  autocrats  were  all  dead.  Even  at 
the  present  moment  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  zoning 
movement  and  an  element  which  promises  failure  in  many 
cases  is  that  the  people  are  looking  for  something  that  they 
can  start  and  leave  to  run  itself.  They  fail  to  see  that 
democracy  means  that  the  people  must  be  intelligent  and 
alert  and  on  the  job  365  days,  plus,  every  year.  Zoning  is 
bringing  this  fact  home  to  the  people,  however,  as  no  other 
thing  has  ever  done. 

A  justly  celebrated  wag  says  that  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
was  fought  in  Concord  by  the  men  of  Acton  and  that  Lexing- 
ton has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  fact  with  re- 
sulting neglect  of  current  problems.  This  is  probably  no 
more  true  of  one  place  than  another.  In  many  regions  there 
is  marked  tendency  for  the  people  to  count  upon  the  momen- 
tum of  past  deeds  to  cover  present  needs.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  statement  of  a  Harvard  graduate  who  said  he  would 
rather  be  the  poorest  man  Harvard  ever  turned  out  than  the 
best  man  any  other  college  had  ever  turned  out  because  his 
chances  for  success  were  better. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  significant  pieces  of  work  have 
been  done  and  are  being  done,  one  kind  here  and  another 
there,  with  the  result  that  local  problems  in  many  places  are 
pretty  well  in  hand  and  conditions  are  in  evolution  towards 
a  measurably  satisfactory  solution. 

But  there  is  a  more  comprehensive  and  hopeful  view. 
\Vhat  is  needed  is  an  orchestration  of  the  activities  and 
benefits  of  all  parts  of  the  region.  The  complete  coordina- 
tion of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  regions  in  a  combined 
planning  scheme — which  offers  the  only  possible  relief  from 
the  curse  of  life  in  large  cities — offers  also  the  opportunity 
to  make  New  England  invincible.  Gardens,  dairy  herds  and 
summer  visitors  would  give  summer  occupation  ;  the  dairy 
herds,  forestry  and  wood  working  would  give  winter  occu- 
pation and  with  libraries,  the  telephone  and  the  radio,  culture 
and  amusement  are  supplied.  When  regional  planning  for 
all  New  England  is  a  fact,  the  New  England  village  will 
have  its  rebirth  because  it  will  be  actually  the  best  place  in 
all  the  region  in  which  to  live. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Planning  Boards  invited  all  the  New  England  states  to  a 
conference  in  Boston  in  October,  1924.  The  attendance 
was  small  but  the  interest  was  genuine.  Survey  Graphic 
for  May  will  give  further  impetus  to  the  movement.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  live  during  the  next  fifty  years 
and  see  some  of  these  promised  things  come  into  fruition. 

At  the  moment  the  New  England  village  has  two  minds, 
one  drawing  it  towards  bigness  and  notoriety;  the  other 
drawing  it  towards  domesticity,  comfort,  culture,  adjust- 
ment to  life.  Great  cities  have  had  their  day.  There  will 
be  a  renascence  of  our  American  villages,  the  New  England 
villages  not  least  among  them. 


Town  Meeting 

By  FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


the  New  England  town 

meeting  is  the  most  conspicuous  exhibit  of 
pure  democracy  left  in  the  political  showcase. 
Only  there  4s  nothing  theoretical  about  the 
meeting.  It  is  just  as  practical,  as  ob- 
jective, as  realistic  as  a  mother-in-law. 
Interest  begins  to  fester  about  a  month  in  advance  of  the 
eruption.  At  that  time  the  selectmen  start  to  make  up 
the  warrant.  Practically  no  important  business  can  be  con- 
sidered at  the  town  meeting  unless  it  is  advertised  in  this 
preliminary  program ;  and  it  is  possible  to  kill  some  of  the 
most  unlikely  propositions  by  leaving  them  out  at  this  stage. 
However,  the  selectmen  always  err  on  the  side  of  liberality, 
and  any  scheme  which  has  a  chance  of  serious  consideration 
goes  in.  Also  some  which  haven't. 

This  warrant  looks  a  lot  like  the  program  of  events  in 
a  track-meet,  an  analogy  which  holds  good  throughout  the 
performance.  Sample  paragraphs  would  read  like  this: 

Art.  n.  To  see  if  the  town  will  appropriate  S8o  to  build  a 
culvert  on  Reed  Street  at  the  crossing  of  Alder  Brook,  or  take 
any  action  thereon. 

Art.  16.  To  see  if  the  town  will  authorize  the  Selectmen 
to  contract  with  Thomas  Bigeolow  or  any  other  for  the 
removal  of  garbage  for  a  period  of  one  year,  or  take  any 
other  action  in  the  premises. 

Art.  23.  To  see  whether  the  town  will  vote  to  change 
the  name  of  Bryan  Street  to  Monkey  Avenue,  or  take  any 
other  action  thereon. 

There  is  apt  to  be  one  comedy  number  in  the  program, 
like  this  Article  23.  On  such  an  issue  two  or  three  of 
the  town  wags  will  make  vehement  speeches,  sometimes 
studied  and  rehearsed  in  advance,  after  which  the  article 
is  promptly  dismissed  and  the  town  meeting  goes  on  to 
the  real  struggle  of  the  day. 

IN  our  town  it  is  the  custom  to  occupy  the  forenoon  in 
the  annual  election  of  town  officers.  These  are  nomin- 
ated by  party  caucuses  and  the  names  appear  on  a  regular 
printed  ballot.  Then  at  one  o'clock  the  voting  booths  are 
removed,  the  moderator  mounts  the  platform  and  the  real 
sport  begins. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  serious  issues  are  those 
which  involve  appropriations  of  money.  The  biggest  item 
is  always  for  the  schools.  Roads  usually  stand  second.  The 
keenest  controversy  nearly  always  centers  on  unusual  pro- 
positions, not  infrequently  on  quite  trivial  matters.  But 
the  building  of  a  new  schoolhouse,  or  of  an  expensive  bridge, 
or  a  purchase  of  land  for  any  purpose  whatever  will  nearly 
always  lead  to  oratory  and  a  division  in  the  vote. 

One  of  the  modern  improvements  consists  in  having  a 
ways  and  means  committee.  In  our  town  this  "finance 
committee."  as  we  call  it,  is  appointed  annually  by  the 
moderator.  Leading  citizens  of  both  sexes  serve.  This 
committee  holds  several  sessions,  public  and  executive,  and 
goes  exhaustively  into  all  proposed  appropriations  and  into 
the  correlative  questions  of  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  to  meet  them.  At  the  town  meeting  they  appear  with 


a  printed  report  recommending  favorable  or  adverse  action 
on  each  item. 

Frequently  their  judgments  are  contested  by  interested 
individuals  or  groups,  and  these  attacks  are  met  with  all 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  home  team  in  playing  against  a 
visiting  team  from  Greenfield.  The  chairman  of  the  fin- 
ance committee  stands  pat  at  the  home  plate,  up  in  front 
near  the  moderator,  and  defends  his  committee  report  with 
facts,  figures  and  counter-thrusts  at  the  rebels.  Usually  the 
finance  committee  wins. 

But  not  always.  If  Joseph  Powers,  farmer,  living  on  a 
back  road,  can  make  it  appear  that  his  personal  interest  has 
been  slighted — if  he  can  capture  the  human  sympathy  of 
the  meeting — the  voters  will  gleefully  upset  the  finance 
committee.  Especially  if  it  doesn't  cost  very  much. 

Plainly  much  depends  on  the  tact,  fairness  and  prompt- 
ness of  the  moderator.  To  be  moderator  of  a  town  meet- 
ing is  a  grown  man's  trust.  To  show  how  seriously  we 
take  it  I  may  report  that  in  Amherst  we  have  annually 
reelected  the  same  man  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  we  have  provided  for  his  further  education 
by  electing  him  to  the  legislature,  to  the  state  constitutional 
convention  and  lastly  to  Congress.  With  this  schooling  we 
expect  in  time  to  make  him  a  first-class  moderator. 

Then  there  are  always  a  few  men  who  live  on  the  belief 
that  a  town  meeting  is  made  for  speeches  and  that  this  is 
their  chance.  Some  of  these  men  are  hoping  to  run  soon 
for  the  legislature  and  wish  to  advertise  their  forensic  ac- 
complishments. A  larger  number  consider  their  annual 
speeches  in  town  meeting  as  the  high  spots  in  their  limited 
lives.  We  used  to  have  in  our  town  a  college  professor 
of  national  fame  who  was  good  for  one  rip-roaring  speech 
even-  year.  He  would  walk  up  and  down  the  center  aisle 
broadcasting  a  style  of  oratory  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  halls  of  Congress.  Only  better,  for  he  was 
a  better  man  than  usually  gets  to  Congress,  and  our  town 
affairs  which  he  used  to  argue  are  more  important  than 
most  of  the  subjects  debated  in  Washington.  At  least  they 
are  to  us.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  all  government  that  the  nearer  it  goes  home  the  more 
consequential  it  becomes. 

NO  one  can  form  any  just  conception  of  a  town  meeting 
unless  he  thinks  of  it  as  a  game — a  lively  pungent 
contest.  I  have  already  used  the  convenient  figure  of  the 
athletic  meet.  The  game  is  a  spirited  one  because  there 
are  real  stakes.  Our  very  personal  interests  are  involved 
— and  our  pocketbooks.  At  times  the  game  becomes  genu- 
inely scrappy.  Blows  are  given  and  taken. 

Yet  when  it  is  all  over  and  the  moderator  announces  the 
adjournment  there  is  seldom  any  rancor  remaining.  For 
the  game  is  played  according  to  approved  rules,  everybody 
has  his  fair  chance,  and  if  there  are  some  winners  and  some 
losers  that  is  only  what  persons  expect  who  play  an  honest 
game.  The  situation  is  saved  by  good  sportsmanship. 

After  all  is  said  and  sung  isn't  good  sportsmanship  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  elements  in  good  democracy  ? 
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Pie  and  E  Pluribus 


By  JAMES  PHINNEY  MUNROE  . 


HE  New  England  village  was,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  a  comparatively  unique 
institution,  for  it  was  the  creation,  origin- 
ally,  of  the  two  unusual  forces  that  drove 
the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  and  Winthrop's 
colony  to  Boston.  Those  forces  were  the 
English  craving  for  land  and  the  Puritan  ambition  to  cre- 
ate, at  a  safe  distance  from  Episcopacy,  an  independent 
church-state.  The  former  influence  impelled  each  settler  in 
New  England  to  secure  as  large  possessions  as  he  could  ; 
the  latter  necessitated  a  central  meeting-house  in  which 
were  carried  on,  not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  far-extended  town.  Therefore,  no  matter 
how  widely  scattered  the  worshippers  might  be,  they  had 
frequently  to  come  together  in  the  building  that,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  they  did  not  call  a  church. 

Most  early  towns,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  possessed 
no  village  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  In  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  people  of  a  township  commonly 
huddled  themselves  together  along  a  single  street,  the  work- 
ers going  forth  each  morning  for  a  toilsome  day  in  distant 
fields.  Such  semblances  of  a  village  as  existed  in  early 
New  England  contained  but  a  handful  of  citizens  cluster- 
ed around  the  central  meeting-house.  They  were  the  min- 
ister himself,  the  keeper  of  a  "general  store,"  the  landlord 
of  the  essential  tavern,  and  a  few  others.  The  main  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  more  important  ones, 
the  "freemen"  of  the  parish,  lived,  as  a  rule,  in  isolation,  each 
family  seated  in  the  middle  of  its  comparatively  extensive 
possessions  and  each  being  a  self-contained  unit  for  provid- 
ing the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  needed  by  that  group. 

On  Sundays,  however,  and  on  many  week-day  evenings, 
those  families  were  obliged  to  get  together  at  the  meet- 
ing-house for  worship,  for  public  confession  of  sinning,  for 
transaction  of  the  town's  business,  and  for  such  sociability 
as  Puritan  austerity  allowed.  This  last  implied,  in  the 
main,  a  sour  gossiping  in  the  church  yard  between  the 
long  Sunday  services;  an  occasional  singing  school  confined 
to  a  rendering  of  the  fearsome  hymns  of  Watts ;  and  pos- 
sibly, in  the  more  advanced  communities,  a  quilting  party, 
a  spelling  school,  or,  at  harvest  time,  a  husking  bee.  Youth, 
of  course,  found  ways  of  "courting"  youth,  and  early  mar- 
riages ensued;  but,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  each 
new  family,  like  its  predecessors,  grew  up  in  virtual  isola- 
tion except  for  the  very  frequent  journeys,  usually  on  horse- 
back through  forest  trails,  to  the  central  meeting-house. 

This  lack  of  community  life  and,  indeed,  of  ordinary 
human  intercourse,  emphasized  the  unpleasing  character- 
istics of  the  Puritan :  his  taciturnity,  his  gloom,  his  un- 
charitableness,  his  ever-present  consciousness  of  other  per- 
sons' sin.  This  want  of  the  social  attrition  and  mellowness 
that  the  true  village  provides,  bred  up  an  unfriendly  and 
suspicious  race,  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  good  qualities 
of  mankind,  ready  to  accept  and  eager  to  spread  the  slight- 
est hint  of  a  suspected,  or  an  impending,  fall  from  grace. 


This  natural  "offishness"  of  the  Puritan  temperament 
— the  inheritance  of  which  still  puts  New  England  at 
a  social  disadvantage — was  increased,  not  only  by  the  isola- 
tion of  the  people  and  by  their  ceaseless  dwelling  upon  the 
sad,  rather  than  the  cheerful  aspects  of  existence,  but  also  by 
their  choice  of  food.  Whatever  their  virtues,  they  sinned 
grievously  against  almost  every  hygienic  law.  They  seemed 
to  take  inverted  pleasure  in  bringing  their  bodies  into  har- 
mony with  their  gloomy  minds,  through  feeding  upon  dishes 
notorious  for  indigestibility.  Instead  of  producing  the  light 
and  nourishing  breads  which  continental  Europeans  had  en- 
joyed for  generations,  they  took  lumps  of  uncooked,  un- 
leavened dough  and  fried  them  in  a  dyspeptic  grease. 
Rather  than  accept  in  their  pristine  state  the  succulent 
fruits  provided  by  nature,  they  sealed  them  between  hard 
covers,  again  concocted  of  unleavened  dough,  named  the 
horrific  result  a  pie,  and  made  it,  in  incredible  variety,  the 
staple  food  of  every  meal.  As  a  final  insult  to  hygienic 
living,  they  mingled  two  things  particularly  difficult  of 
digestion,  fat  pork  and  usually  undercooked  beans,  into 
that  dish  which  all  persons  west  of  the  Hudson  believe 
to  be  still  the  major  sustenance  of  Boston. 

What  wonder  that  it  has  taken  New  Englanders  nearly 
three  centuries  to  overcome  such  handicaps!  Doubtless  they 
would  be  more  fully  under  the  Puritan  influence  than  they 
now  are,  had  not  the  pressure  of  population,  especially  that 
coming  from  foreign  lands,  forced  them  to  live  in  closer 
contact  and  to  adopt  ways  other  than  their  own. 

THE  picture  is  not,  however,  one  of  complete  shadow. 
The  isolation  of  the  early  New  Englander  made  him 
and  his  family  self-contained  and  therefore  markedly  self- 
reliant.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  him  almost  daily  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  a  citizen  can  come  together  with 
other  citizens,  for  the  carrying  on  of  essential,  common 
duties,  without  losing  his  individuality  and  his  full  free- 
dom of  living.  Had  not  the  New  Englanders — and  the 
Southerners,  also,  for  they  dwelt  in  isolation  upon  their 
huge  plantations— been  blessed  with  this  unique  experi- 
ence, they  would  have  believed  it  impossible  for  communi- 
ties so  mutually  uncongenial  as  were  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
to  come  together  for  cooperative  government,  first  in 
provincial  congresses  and  then  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  learned,  however,  from  a  century  and 
a  half  of  isolated  living,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  scat- 
tered groups  were  tied  together  by  a  central  meeting-house 
in  New  England  or  by  a  central  church  in  the  South,  that 
this  is  not  only  a  practicable,  but  a  highly  effective  form 
of  society.  It  is  a  thesis  not  difficult  to  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  wide-spreading,  mighty  oak,  called  the  United 
States  of  America,  grew  out  of  the  rather  bitter  acorn  of 
the  old  Puritan  township.  It  had  no  village  to  speak  of ; 
yet  the  tiny  cluster  of  buildings  grouped  around  the  meet- 
ing-house was  the  very  kernel  of  democracy,  the  very  heart 
that  built  up  and  still  maintains  the  sound,  strong  body 
of  America. 
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A  New  England  cemetery 


The  Lexington  of  1925 


By  W.  R.  GREELEY 


New  England  town  was  founded  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  dominat- 
ed  by  a  church  spire  that  represented  civil 
government  as  well  as  religion.  It  was 
largely  an  agricultural  community  with 
such  necessary  adjuncts  as  a  smith  and  a 
miller,  a  parson,  and  a  schoolmaster,  a  leech  for  the  bodies 
and  a  cobbler  for  the  soles  of  the  inhabitants.  The  physical 
lines  of  the  village  resulted  from  a  combination  of  planning 
and  accident.  The  Common  was  deliberately  planned,  the 
roads  largely  laid  out  haphazard.  Throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  there  was  little  deviation 
from  the  original  type.  In  fact  this  whole  period  of  two 
hundred  years  saw  less  change  than  has  occurred  in  the 
last  forty. 

During  the  last  brief  interval  a  great  transformation  has 
occurred,  with  attendant  gains  and  losses.  The  gains  come 
largely  under  the  head  of  material  conveniences  and  luxur- 
ies. The  losses  are  of  a  subtle  and  insidious  nature  and 
are  just  beginning  to  give  us  pause. 

As  an  example  of  the  changes  that  have  been   wrought 


in  the  old  New  England  town  during  the  last  fevered  gen- 
eration. Lexington's  lot  may  be  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. Its  early  physiognomy,  history  and  ideals  have  been 
described  in  a  recent  issue.  What  has  been  the  story  of  its 
recent  development?  The  town  has  been  subjected  even- 
year  to  the  severest  temptations  from  commercial  sources. 
The  needs  of  business  have  threatened  constantly  to  en- 
croach upon  all  that  lends  to  a  suburban  community  its 
value  for  residential  purposes.  Too  late  it  was  discovered 
that  open  spaces  were  an  essential  part  of  this  value.  In 
order  to  redeem,  in  part,  what  had  been  lost,  such  spaces 
had  to  be  taken  promptly  at  a  large  cost,  and  developed  with 
all  the  foresight  at  the  command  of  the  citizens. 

The  Town,  following  the  recent  civic  and  aesthetic 
awakening  common  to  many  communities,  has  acted  vigor- 
ously to  recover  the  assets  squandered  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  She  has  established  set-backs 
upon  her  main  avenues,  to  prevent  a  crowding  up  of  build- 
ings to  the  very  street  line;  has  adopted  a  comprehensive 
zoning  system,  and  has  a  building  law  to  secure  safe  and 
substantial  construction  for  all  houses  and  other  structures. 
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She  is  even  now  cooperating  with  land  speculators  to  achieve 
the  best  results  possible  in  new  real  estate  developments. 

Lexington  has  paid  heavily  to  save  her  sacred  Common 
from  fatal  intrusion  at  the  hands  of  "business."  She  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  east,  upon  which  was 
located  an  old  house,  once  a  tavern.  It  has  now  been  re- 
stored and  the  grounds  made  neat  and  appropriate.  The 
other  properties  bordering  the  Common  have  been  included 
in  a  compact  binding  them  to  their  present  residential  or 
church  use  for  one  hundred  years,  thus  safeguarding  the 
Common  for  that  period. 

Another  large  area  has  been  skilfully  reclaimed  and  is 
being  developed  as  a  playground  and  amphitheatre.  The 
opportunity  for  this  improvement  arose  when  the  old  water 
works  that  occupied  the  tract  were  abandoned. 

OF  the  many  incidents  in  Lexington's  reawakening,  the 
most  noteworthy  is  in  connection  with  a  new  cemetery. 
The  character  of  a  cemetery  is  a  matter  of  consequence, 
as  a  considerable  area  of  land  in  every  town  is  devoted 
to  this  use,  and  is  almost  invariably  conspicuously 
placed. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Colonies  they  were  laid  out  with 
a  pleasant  semi-formality,  and  simple  slabs  of  slate  or 
marble,  quaintly  and  charmingly  lettered,  were  set  up. 
This  period  was  succeeded  by  the  polished  pink  granite  and 
commercial  stone-yard  period!  To  a  sensitive  eye  the  ceme- 
teries of  this  latter  type  that  spot  the  country  over,  must 
be  depressing  and  painful  enough.  They  are  as  ugly  a 
jumble  of  heterogeneous  monstrosities  in  stone  as  could 
easily  be  conceived. 


In  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  a  third  type  of  burying 
ground,  which  was  developed  by  the  Moravians.  It  con- 
sists of  a  grove  of  tall  straight-boled  tulip  trees,  with  a 
greensward  underneath  in  which  are  placed,  flat  upon  the 
grass,  simple  marble  slabs  to  mark  the  graves.  The  effect 
is  one  of  peace  and  quiet  and,  if  one  is  ruminative,  of 
modesty  and  equality  among  the  dead.  Here  is  no  osten- 
tatious rivalry,  no  discordant  note  of  vulgar  display  to  clash 
with  the  natural  harmonies  of  the  sylvan  temple  which  hal- 
lows the  memory  of  the  dead. 

One  of  the  citizens  of  Lexington  had  seen  this  unusual 
spot,  and  so  the  idea  was  presented  to  the  townspeople,  and 
finally  adopted  by  them  for  the  plan  of  their  own  new 
cemetery. 

The  Planning  Board  studied  the  subject  of  cemeteries, 
found  that  Lakeview  cemetery  in  Cleveland,  and  Grace- 
land  cemetery  in  Chicago  were  laid  out  on  the  so- 
called  'park  plan,"  and  that  the  plan  was  entirely  practic- 
able and  satisfactory. 

They  drew  up  rules  by  which  the  cemetery  was  to  con- 
tain no  stones  rising  more  than  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  ground,  except  that  the  Catholic  section  should  be  per- 
mitted a  single  Calvary  monument.  The  rules  were  adopt- 
ed and  the  grounds  are  being  laid  out  by  the  town  to  se- 
cure an  effect  of  quiet  and  repose,  and  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural elements  of  beauty  provided  by  the  site.  It  is  earnest- 
ly hoped  by  the  citizens  that  the  town  may  in  this  way 
find  its  cemetery,  in  spite  of  the  sad  purpose  for  which 
it  exists,  to  be,  after  all,  a  place  that  will  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  community,  and  for  each  citizen  who  visits  it  have 
a  "mild  and  healing  sympathy." 


Lexington  is  following  the  park  plan  of  the  Moravian  cemetery  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  laying  out  its  new  cemetery 


Petting  and  the  Campus 

By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRICGE 


IT  is  as  far  from  my  purpose  here  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  good  old  days  before  the 
war  when  all  of  us  were  models  of  decorum, 
as  it  is  to  view  with  alarm  the  present  period 
when  decorum  is  no  longer  a  model.     It  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  analyze  a  mode  of  be- 
havior prevailing  among  many  young  people  today — a  be- 
havior which  may  be  old  in  its  essence,  but  which   has  a 
new  name  and  a  new  point  of  view  characteristic  of  the 
times. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  an  organization 
devoted  largely  to  the  protection  of  young  girls,  whose  rash 
"petting"  (among  other  things)  often  leads  to  such  pitiable 
results.  One  day  a  young  girl  entered  our  office  and  looked 
around  cautiously  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her.  She 
announced  herself  as  a  recent  graduate  from  a  large  eastern 
college  and  asked  whether  she.  as  well  as  the  untrained 
working  girl,  had  a  right  to  consult  us  for  vocational  place- 
ment. \Vhen  she  was  alone  with  me  I  asked  her  in  what 
she  was  interested,  and  again  she  looked  around  with  cau- 
tion. Then  in  a  stage  whisper  she  said : 

''I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  to  train  myself  for,  but  I 
warn  you.  I  shan't  want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  do  just  one 
thing." 

''Then  why  not  do  it  ?"  was  my  natural  question. 

"Because  I  can't.     I  would  if  I  could." 

"What  is  it,  and  why  can't  you  do  it?" 

She  leaned  forward.  "I  want  to  get  married.  That's 
all  I  want  to  do.  and  I  can't  do  it  because  I  haven't  anyone 
to  marry." 

Anyone  who  has  talked  to  girls  on  vocational  guidance 
is  familiar  with  the  glassy  look  which  comes  over  their 
eyes,  which  says  as  plainly  as  words,  "We  will  train 
long  enough  to  earn  our  living  till  we  get  married  and 
not  a  moment  more."  But  here  was  a  girl  who  said  flatly, 
•without  subterfuge,  that  she  could  feel  no  interest  in  a 
training  she  hoped  never  to  use. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  I  asked.  "If  you  want  a  husband 
so  much,  what  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  about  getting  one?" 

"Because  I  don't  know  how  to  pet."  she  said.  "Just 
once,  coming  home  from  a  party  with  a  fellow  I  didn't  know 
very  well,  we  petted  on  the  back  seat  of  the  car.  I  sat 
in  his  lap  all  the  way  home.  I  never  had  such  a  good  time 
in  my  life.  But  the  next  day  he  didn't  call,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again,  so  I  suppose  I  didn't  do  it  right — too  much 
or  too  little— or  something!" 

"Perhaps  you  overdid  it,"  I  ventured.  "It  doesn't  sound 
to  me  as  if  you  were  too  backward." 

'  I  think  so  myself."  she  admitted  frankly.  "I  think  I 
scared  him  off.  and  since  then  I  haven't  had  another  chance. 
They  tell  me  I  ought  to  sublimate  my  feelings,  and  my 
teachers  suggested  that  I  should  try  to  be  a  matron  of  an 
orphan  asylum — sublimate  on  the  children.  Do  you  think 
I  could  ?"" 

"If  anyone  ever  got  a  husband  out  of  an  orphan  asylum, 
I  never  heard  of  it."  I  answered.  "Why  not  consult  the 


census,  pick  out  a  state  where  the  men  outnumber  the 
women,  get  any  work  j-ou  can  find  in  that  state  and  hope 
for  the  best?" 

"I  believe  I  will  try,"  she  answered  with  some  enthusiasm, 
as  she  left.  Several  letters  have  come  from  her  which  in- 
dicate a  happier  state  of  mind,  although  as  yet  no  wedding 
announcements  have  celebrated  her  sue. 

THE  story  of  this  interview  has  been  given  with  some 
detail,  because  it  illustrates  a  frankness  in  admitting 
the  state  of  one's  feelings  which  would  have  been  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  a  former  generation.  When  many  of 
us  were  in  college,  whereas  our  subconscious  may  have 
been  in  the  same  yearning  state  as  that  expressed  by  this 
young  woman,  at  least  it  was  Sub — whereas  now  one  might 
almost  say  that  it  is  Super.  Last  summer  I  was  at  a  stu- 
dent conference  of  young  women  comprised  of  about  eight 
hundred  college  girls  from  the  middle  western  states.  The 
subject  of  petting  was  very  much  on  their  minds,  both  as 
to  what  attitude  they  should  take  toward  it  with  the  younger 
girls,  (being  upperclassmen  themselves)  and  also  how  much 
renunciation  of  this  pleasurable  pastime  was  required  of 
them.  If  I  recall  correctly,  two  entire  mornings  were  de- 
voted to  discussing  the  matter,  two  evenings,  and  another 
overflow  meeting. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  their  discussion  groups, 
the  girls  did  not  advise  younger  classmen  not  to  pet — they 
merely  advised  them  to  be  moderate  about  it,  not  lose  their 
heads,  not  go  too  far — in  fact  the  same  line  of  conduct 
which  is  advised  for  moderate  drinking.  Learn  temperance 
in  petting,  not  abstinence. 

Before  the  conference  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk  to 
as  many  college  girls  as  possible.  I  consulted  as  many,  both 
in  groups  and  privately,  as  I  had  time  for  at  the  confer- 
ence. And  since  it  is  all  to  be  repeated  in  another  state 
this  summer,  I  have  been  doing  so,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, ever  since.  Just  what  does  "petting  consist  in  ?  What 
ages  take  it  most  seriously?  Is  it  a  factor  in  every  party? 
Do  "nice"  girls  do  it,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  so 
"nice"?  Are  they  "stringing"  their  elders,  by  exaggerating 
the  prevalence  of  petting,  or  is  there  more  of  it  than  they 
admit?  These  are  samples  of  the  questions  I  have  asked, 
and  have  heard  them  ask  each  other  in  the  discussions 
where  I  have  listened  in. 

One  fact  is  evident,  that  whether  or  not  they  pet,  they 
hestitate  to  have  anyone  believe  that  they  do  not.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly the  mores  of  the  time  to  be  considered  as  ardently 
sought  after,  and  as  not  too  priggish  to  respond.  As  one 
girl  said — -"I  don't  particularly  care  to  be  kissed  by  some 
of  the  fellows  I  know,  but  I'd  let  them  do  it  any  time 
rather  than  think  I  wouldn't  dare.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  I  don't  kiss.  It's  the  very  young 
kids  that  never  miss  a  chance." 

I  recall  a  wedding  at  which  I  was  once  a  guest.  It  was 
on  the  island  of  Crete,  and  because  of  local  custom  the 
symbolism  or  marriage  by  capture  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
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From    a    German    woodcut 

A  sedate  petting  party  of  the  fifteenth  century 

the  ceremony.  Our  friend  Evangelia,  who  had  flirted 
quite  openly  and  enthusiastically  with  Giorgio,  had  modest- 
ly to  pretend  to  be  prostrated  at  the  idea  of  marrying  him. 
Although  a  robust  girl,  custom  decreed  that  she  should  be 
carried  by  stout  grooms  over  the  threshold  of  her  father's 
house,  in  an  apparently  fainting  state  of  protest  against  her 
wedding.  Only  a  faint  wink  at  us  out  of  the  side  of  her 
eye,  as  she  was  borne  past  us,  indicated  that  Evangelia  was 
not  quite  so  limp  as  she  was  obliged  to  pretend  she  was — 
in  fact  not  half  so  nervous  as  poor  pale  Giorgio  waiting 
for  her  at  the  church.  It  was  merely  the  mores  of  the  sit- 
uation. Giorgio  must  act  bold,  although  his  knees  were 
shaking,  and  Evangelia  must  simulate  a  collapse  which  she 
was  far  from  feeling.  Apparently  the  mores  of  today  is 
that  no  one  simulates  anything — in  itself  a  fine  gesture  of 
frankness. 

I  wonder  why  veteran  educators  like  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot  feel  it  necessary  to  urge  college  women  toward  matri- 
mony. From  my  experience  with  them,  I  should  say  that 
never  was  such  advice  less  necessary.  The  desire  to  marry 
and  the  fear  lest  one  fail  to  do  so,  is  in  my  opinion  the 
principal  reason  why  petting  is  so  prevalent  and  so  un- 
ashamed. The  economic  pressure  of  today  is  so  strong  that 
young  men  are  cautious  about  assuming  the  financial  care 
of  a  family.  The  wave  of  popular  feeling  among  the  girls 
is  away  from  the  pursuit  of  independence,  which  was  the 
goal  of  yesterday,  to  the  desire  for  romance  and  marriage 


which  has  been  their  goal  since  marriage  was  invented. 
Since  petting  leads  to  "dates,"  and  dates  lead  to  more  dates 
and  to  real  romance,  one  must  pet  or  be  left  behind. 

That  petting  should  lead  to  actual  illicit  relations  be- 
tween the  petters  was  not  advised  nor  countenanced  among 
the  girls  with  whom  I  discussed  it.  They  drew  the  line 
quite  sharply.  That  it  often  did  so  lead,  they  admitted, 
but  they  were  not  ready  to  allow  that  there  were  any  more 
of  such  affairs  than  there  had  always  been.  School  and 
college  scandals,  with  their  sudden  departures  and  hasty 
marriages,  have  always  existed  to  some  extent,  and  they 
still  do.  But  only  accurate  statistics,  hard  to  arrive  at,  can 
prove  whether  or  not  the  sex  carelessness  of  the  present 
day  extends  to  an  increase  of  sex  immorality,  or  whether, 
since  so  many  more  people  go  to  college,  there  is  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  students.  The  girls  seemed  to  feel  that  those  who  went 
too  far  were  more  fools  than  knaves,  and  that  in  most  cases 
they  married.  They  thought  that  hasty  and  secret  mar- 
riages, of  which  most  of  them  could  report  several,  were 
foolish,  but  after  all  about  as  likely  to  turn  out  well  as  any 
others.  Their  attitude  toward  such  contingencies  was  dis- 
approval, but  it  was  expressed  with  a  slightly  amused  shrug, 
a  shrug  which  one  can  imagine  might  have  sat  well  on  the 
shoulders  of  Voltaire.  In  fact  the  writer  was  torn,  in 
her  efforts  to  sum  up  their  attitude,  between  classifying 
them  as  eighteenth  century  realists  and  as  Greek  nymphs 
existing  before  the  dawn  of  history! 

I  SAT  with  one  pleasant  college  Amazon,  a  total  stranger, 
beside  a  fountain  in  the  park,  while  she  asked  if  I  saw 
any  harm  in  her  kissing  a  young  man  •whom  she  liked, 
but  whom  she  did  not  want  to  marry.  "It's  terribly  excit- 
ing. We  get  such  a  thrill.  I  think  it  is  natural  to  want 
nice  men  to  kiss  you,  so  why  not  do  what  is  natural  ?"  There 
was  no  embarrassment  in  her  manner.  Her  eyes  and  her 
conscience  were  equally  untroubled.  I  felt  as  if  a  girl 
from  the  Parthenon  frieze  had  stepped  down  to  ask  if  she 
might  not  sport  in  the  glade  with  a  handsome  faun.  Why 
not  indeed?  Only  an  equally  direct  forcing  of  twentieth 
century  science  on  primitive  simplicity  could  bring  us  even 
to  the  same  level  in  our  conversation,  and  at  that,  the  stigma 
of  impropriety  seemed  to  fall  on  me,  rather  than  on  her. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  her  infantilism  were  real,  or 
half-consciously  assumed  in  order  to  have  a  child's  license 
and  excuse  to  do  as  she  pleased.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  both  with  her  and  with  many  others,  it  is  assumed. 
One  girl  said,  "When  I  have  had  a  few  nights  without 
dates  I  nearly  go  crazy.  I  tell  my  mother  she  must  expect 
me  to  go  out  on  a  fearful  necking  party."  In  different  parts 
of  the  country,  petting  and  necking  have  opposite  meanings. 
One  locality  calls  necking  (I  quote  their  definition)  "pet- 
ting only  from  the  neck  up."  Petting  involves  anything 
else  you  please.  Another  section  reverses  the  distinction, 
and  the  girl  in  question  was  from  the  latter  area.  In  what 
manner  she  announces  to  her  mother  her  plans  to  neck,  and 
in  what  manner  her  mother  accepts  the  announcement,  I 
cannot  be  sure. 

But  I  imagine  that  the  assumed  childish  attitude  of  the 
daughter  is  reflected  by  her  mother,  who  longs  to  have  her 
daughter  popular,  and  get  her  full  share  of  masculine  at- 
tention. And  if  the  daughter  takes  for  granted  that  what 
her  mother  does  not  know  will  not  hurt  her,  so  does  her 
mother's  habit  of  blind  and  deaf  supervision  indicate  that 
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she  too  does  not  want  to  know  any  more  than  she  has  to. 
The  college  student  is  no  longer  preeminently  from  a  se- 
lected class.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  names  and  family 
status  in  the  college  registers  to  see  that.  If  petting  is 
felt  to  be  poor  taste  in  some  families,  there  are  many  more 
families  of  poor  taste  than  there  used  to  be,  whose  children 
go  to  college.  Their  daughters  are  pretty  and  their  sons 
have  money  to  spend,  and  they  seem  prodigies  of  learning 
and  accomplishment,  especially  to  their  unlettered  mothers, 
who  glow  with  pride  over  their  popularity.  The  pleasant 
side  of  the  picture  is  that  anybody's  daughter  may  go  to 
college  and  pass  on  her  own  merits.  The  less  agreeable 
side  is  that  more  refined,  but  timid  and  less  numerous  stocks 
feel  obliged  to  model  their  social  behavior  on  the  crude 
amorousness  and  doubtful  pleasantries  which  prevail  at 
peasant  parties.  If  anyone  charges  the  daughters  with  being 
vulgar,  the  chances  are  that  the  mothers,  though  more  shy, 
are  essentially  just  as  vulgar.  The  mothers  have  no  ac- 
complishments in  which  the  daughters  cannot  surpass  them. 
or  no  alternate  social  grace  or  cultivated  recreation  to  sug- 
gest, if  petting  is  denied  them.  Indeed  that  daughters  are 
really  at  war  with  their  mothers  in  point  of  view,  I  do 
not  believe.  On  the  contrary,  thousands  of  mothers  live 
all  their  emotional  life  in  the  gaiety  of  their  daughter- — 
having  nothing  else  to  live  it  in,  and  they  suffer  quite  as 
deeply  as  their  daughters  if  maternal  strictness  threatens  to 
make  wallflowers  of  them.  Do  not  listen  to  what  their 
mothers  say,  but  watch  them,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
they  feel  about  their  daughters  petting!  Their  protests 
are  about  as  genuine,  as  the  daughter's.  ''Aren't  you  ter- 
rible?" when  a  young  man  starts  to  pet. 

The  sex  manners  of  the  large  majority  of  uncultivated 
and  uncritical  people  have  become  the  manners  for  all, 
because  they  have  prospered,  they  are  getting  educated,  and 
there  are  so  many  of  them.  They  are  not  squeamish,  and 
they  never  have  been.  But  their  children  can  set  a  social 
standard  as  the  parents  could  not.  The  prudent  lawyer's 
child  has  no  idea  of  letting  the  gay  daughter  of  the  broad- 
joking  workman  get  the  dates  away  from  her.  If  petting 
is  the  weapon  Miss  Workman  uses,  then  petting  it  must  be, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  not  only  Mrs.  Workman,  but 
also  Mrs.  Lawyer  agree  not  to  see  too  much.  At  heart 
both  women  are  alike.  Neither  one  can  bear  to  see  her 
daughter  take  a  back  seat  in  the  struggle  for  popularity, 
and  neither  woman  has  any  other  ambition  for  her  daughter 
but  a  successful  husband.  If  by  any  chance,  petting  led 
anay  from  popularity  and  possible  husbands  instead  of  to 
them,  the  mothers  would  be  whole-heartedly  against  it.  and 
if  they  were — petting,  as  a  recognized  recreation,  would 
stop. 

I  have  become  accustomed  in  work  with  so-called  delin- 
quent girls,  to  find  every  delinquency  easily  explained  by 
the  family  background.  And  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
girl  who  was  an  ardent  petter  whose  point  of  view  was  not 
easily  traceable  to  her  mother's  weakness  or  her  vanity. 
Sex  reserve  is  not  inborn  any  more  than  language  is.  Both 
must  be  acquired  in  early  childhood  to  be  used  without  an 
effort.  The  sex  restraint  or  lack  of  it,  which  obtains  In 
college,  was  developing  through  the  grades  and  high  school 
under  a  mother's  eye  which  either  saw.  or  tried  not  to  see. 
=  doesn't  understand,"  is  the  girl's  comment  on  her 
mother,  and  there  is  a  pathos  in  her  defense  of  her  mother's 
ignorance,  and  weak  determination  not  to  know  too  much. 
Obviously  however,  one  will  make  no  progress  with  a  girl 


What  Can  Be  Done   About 
Petting  ? 

Mrs.  ff'embridge  says  "A  a  hole  public  opinion  has  got 
to  change  with  students.  Ticenty  is  too  late.  It 
ought  to  begin  at  ten,  and  does  begin  then  or  earlifr 
•<i.hen  children  are  properly  brought  up."  She  offers 
the  following  suggestions  as  the  fruit  of  her  first-hand 
observation : 

1.  Installation    of   deans   in   high   schools   and   grammar 
schools,  to  supervise  and  help  regulate  social  life  as  they 
do  in  college. 

2.  Vocational   advice   to   girls,  taking  for  granted   mar- 
riage, and  discussing  all  work  against  that  background. 
Have  romance  accepted  as  a  fact  in  life  by  the  authorities, 
instead  of  being  merely  giggled   about  in  the  dark. 

3.  By   means   of   vocational    conferences    get    it   before 
the    Parent-Teachers    associations    for    education    of    the 
parents  who  are  to  blame. 

4-  Creative  recreation,  especially  dramatics  and  ath- 
letics, instead  of  so  much  weakly  chaperoned  dancing 
and  automobile  riding. 

5.  Social  hygiene  program  for  normal  school  teachers, 
who  so  largely  control  grade  and  rural  work. 


by  criticising  her  mother,  and  rightly  so.  The  mother  is 
as  much  a  product  of  her  training  as  is  the  daughter,  and 
there  is  no  advantage  in  lowering  self-respect  when  the 
object  is  to  raise  it. 

WHAT  arguments,  then,  will  have  weight  with  girls 
whose  taste  and  feeling  of  restraint  have  not  de- 
veloped in  their  homes?  Personally  I  have  hit  only  upon 
two.  One  is  the  injustice  of  the  fact  that  the  girl  whose 
family  has  climbed  to  a  higher  financial  level  can  "get 
away  with"  behavior  for  which  the  less  favored  working 
girl  is  arrested.  Many  an  incorrigible  daughter  of  poor 
parents  has  been  brought  to  the  authorities  because  some 
neighbor,  policeman,  relative,  or  teacher  has  observed  in 
her  the  tendency  to  persistent  petting  which  my  college 
graduate  affirmed  she  indulged  in  and  would  always  in- 
dulge in  when  she  got  the  chance.  Every  evening  in  the 
city,  "gas  hawks"  or  roving  young  men  in  automobiles, 
pick  up  the  young  girls  as  they  come  out  from  work,  and 
"pet"  them  even  in  the  streets.  They  have  done  it  out- 
side my  window  with  an  enthusiasm  which  even  two  large 
paper  bags  filled  with  water  and  hurled  against  their  wind- 
shield by  an  interested  spectator  failed  to  cool.  A  college 
senior  told  me  that  she  had  dragged  her  dean  (who  did 
not  believe  her  reports)  around  the  campus  after  dark,  and 
counted  seventeen  couples,  swathed  in  rugs,  caressing  each 
other  under  the  campus  trees.  As  college  students  they  are 
let  alone.  As  little  bundle  wrappers,  power  machine  oper- 
ators, laundry  sorters,  and  waitresses,  they  get  arrested.  As 
my  Amazon  said,  "It  is  natural  to  do  what  I  like."  Very 
true.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  Tilly  and  Rosie,  and  Tony 
and  Mike,  say  exactly  the  same  thing.  But  when  they  pet 
in  the  park,  having  no  other  place  to  do  it.  the  policeman 
turns  a  flashlight  on  them  and  orders  them  off  on  a  charge  of 
unseemly  conduct.  It  is  apparently  one  more  thing  which  a 
poor  girl  cannot  afford,  and  I  have  (Continued  on  page  412) 
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IF  we  would  be  city  builders  we  must  first  of 
all  be  archaeologist-historians.  Like  Troy, 
we  must  excavate  the  layers  of  our  city  down- 
wards, into  its  earliest  past — into  the  dim  yet 
heroic  cities  over  and  upon  which  it  has  been 
built ;  and  thence  we  must  read  them  up- 
wards, visualizing  them  as  we  go. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  alone  of  digging  down  through  layered 
dust.  Our  city  walls  are  the  horizon  line  and  beyond.  From 
this  Outlook  Tower  in  Edinburgh  in  my  last  article  I  out- 
lined our  Scottish  mountain  slope,  from  the  highlands  to  the 
sea.  We  thus  found  nothing  less  than  a  cross-section  of  the 
world ;  and  together  scanned  on  it  the  footholds  of  hunters, 
woodmen  and  miners,  of  shepherds  and  fishers,  of  crofters 
and  farmers  until  we  had  worked  our  way  down  to  the  walled 
"farm-town"  with  its  substantial  gates.  Hence,  if  we  would 
understand  the  work  that  goes  forward  in  our  modern  city, 
that  now  sustains  and  shapes  it,  and  that  makes  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  we  must  build  in  town  improvement 
and  city  design,  we  must  turn  back  to  these  few  seemingly 
simple  native  occupations ;  for  from  them  all  others  have 
clemonstrably  developed.  Nor  should  we  be  content  until 
we  dramatize  them,  as  a  whole,  into  the  pageant  of  our  city 
of  today. 

We  can  thus  trace  back  the  natural  development  of  modern 
town  and  street  with  its  shops  and  offices  and  public  buildings, 
from  the  old  fairs,  and  the  yet  older  market-places  of  these 
elemental  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  follow 


them  forward  again,  through  their  thousandfold  division  of 
labor — and  through  the  union  and  integration  of  occupations 
also — which  fill  the  postal  directories  of  our  modern  cities. 
So  to  do  is  to  see  the  similarity,  yet  also  to  unravel  the 
individuality,  even  uniqueness,  of  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  men. 

As  we  pass  from  city  to  city,  for  example,  we  see  the 
miner  differentiated ;  here  to  gold  and  silversmith,  there  to 
iron  or  brassworker.  In  his  ancient  sub-craft  of  smith,  his 
forgings  range  from  horseshoe  and  ploughshare  of  old  to  the 
finest  instruments  today;  and  as  armorer,  from  lancehead  and 

arrow-point  to  bullet  and  tor- 
pedo. He  has  of  course  many 
partnerships  with  the  wood- 
man ;  from  the  centuries-old 
art  of  coal  mining  to  the  latest 
Institute  of  Technology,  with 
its  vast  laboratories  of  many 
kinds. 

From  the  woodman  in  turn  we  have  not  only  much  of  our 
building  tradition,  alike  in  Parthenon  or  Gothic  nave,  but 
of  sculpture  as  well.  To  him  also  we  owe  our  furniture 
centers,  like  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  ;  and  nowadays  also  the 
paper  and  pulp-mill  towns  which  skirt  the  soft  wood  forests 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

What  then  of  the  like  differentiation,  and  "progress," 
of  the  hunter?  Not  merely  to  furs  and  game  and 
sport:  his  becomes,  and  above  all,  the  military  order,  and 
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with  all  its  developments.     The  student  of  the  evolution  of 
war  must  thus  throw  aside  all  current  platitudes  as  to  war: 
of  "human  nature,"  "inevitableness,"  and   the  like;  for  he 
has  patiently  to  work  out  the  ways  in  which,  in  different 
times  and  lands,  this  prime  protagonist  of  the  war-game  has 
subdued  the  other  occupations  to  his  service.     Both  miner 
and  woodman   have  obviously  served   him   faithfully,   from 
earliest  flint-point,   blade  and  shaft  up  to   that   "villainous 
saltpeter"    •  \vith   sulphur   and   charcoal    thus   also   contrib- 
— from  which  has  developed  the  fearsome  ordnance  of 
today.   But  also  he  has  learned 
strategy  from  the  further-trav- 
eled    and     more     thoughtful 
shepherd.  Hence  his  geographic 
range,  along  the  routes  of  the 
caravaneer — hence-forth  often 
with  him,  heart   and  soul,  as 
nomadised ;   and   thus   coming 

to  rule  the  peasant-folk,  as  his  subdued  flock.  Witness  Mon- 
golian history,  from  China  and  India  to  Europe;  and  note 
the  qualities  of  victory,  the  defects  also  of  Turkish  (and 
even  Magyar)  rule,  up  to  our  own  time.  How  else  could 
arise  shepherds,  who  like  their  sheep-dogs  at  times,  revert  to 
wolves,  and  worry  whole  flocks  to  death  ? 

The  poor  peasant  has  often  resisted  these  incursions,  as 
many  an  old  "War  of  Independence"  bears  testimony  to, 
from  Maccabees  to  Montenegrins,  Swiss  to  Scots:  but  the 
peasant  too  may  only  too  readily  become  bandit,  as  not 
only  Greece  and  Italy  have  shown,  but  Robin  Hood,  and 
Rob  Roy  a>  well,  in  our  British  Isles.  For  though  these 
latter  had  also  a  strong  touch  of  woodman  and  shepherd 
respectively,  such  combinations  arise  easily  with  their  return 
to  nature,  yet  under  such  militant  conditions. 

The  wolf-strain  in  Rome  only  too  plainly  dates  from 
among  her  very  founders.  With  the  sea-fisher  the  hunter  is 
readily  combined,  in  warrior  temperament,  as  Northman 
and  Norman  history,  and  their  spreading  conquests,  tell. 
But  the  latest  and  greatest  of  all  the  hunter's  triumphs, — 

his  completed  organization  of 
society  towards  the  rule  of 
wardom,  and  towards  its 
climax  in  war,  is  the  modern 
one,  that  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice for  the  peasant.  The 
hunter  as  man  hunter  and 
war  lord — already  so  well 

seconded  by  miners  and  woodsmen  as  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  by  shepherds  as  nomad  cavalry  to  scout  and  lead,  as 
staff  to  arganize — thus  completes  his  domination  of  all  the 
essential  regional  occupations,  and  so  not  only  enormously 
increases  his  forces,  but  clinches  his  control.  For  while  the 
poor  cultivator,  only  too  readily,  can  be  perverted  to  bandit, 
the  more  prosperous  peasant  and  farmer  of  the  plain  is 
inclined,  by  his  fixed  material  wealth  and  his  home  attach- 
ments, to  timidity,  and  thus  to  submission :  as  fully  conquered 
peoples  have  too  frequently  shown.  What  next,  but  that 
extreme  perfection  of  adjustment  which  was  the  culminant 
achievement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  Prussian 
drill-sergeant-king  onwards,  fully  to  abjectize  the  peasant, 
as  conscript  and  pawn  in  the  army's  internal  organization  ; 
yet  with  corresponding  psychic  balance  and  release,  to 
banditize  him  in  his  doings  in  the  enemy's  country? 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  essential   rural  occupations  are  con- 


cerned, the  social  evolution  of  wardom  has  reached  com- 
pleteness, and  above  all  in  our  times ;  and  as  the  urban  oc- 
cupations are  after  all  but  the  market,  workshop,  and  office 
developments  of  these  nature-occupations,  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  same  system  was  the  characteristic  development 
of  the  Great  War.  With  more  incentive,  more  encourage- 
ment, more  means  and  more  resource  than  ever  for  its  tech- 
nical progress  in  destructiveness,  it  drew  on  each  and  all  the 
sciences.  And  we  saw  too  the  mobilization  of  the  entire 
community,  throughout  every  range  of  occupation,  as  well 
as  in  numbers  and  now  inclusive  of  women,  actively 
utilizing  them;  no  longer  merely  for  nurses  (though  even 
that  is  recent )  but  for  munitions,  even  war  for  labor,  and  for 
more  directive  duties. 

All  this  is  obviously  but  the  merest  outline  of  the  anthropo- 
logic  and  historic  evolution  of  Wardom ;  and  this  not  simply 
as  the  most  conspicuous  development  of  our  Western  society, 
but  as  that  development  which  transforms  and  subordinates 
all  others  to  its  service.  Only  by  gaging  its  historic  momen- 
tum, and  feeling  its  modern  gravity,  can  we  fully  understand 
the  regions  and  cities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  their  extraordinary  subjugation  to  war.  Indeed 
a  new  and  longer  essay  than  this  would  be  needed  to  trace 
the  unseen  ramification  of  militarism. 

II 

OLR  review  of  the  nature-occupations  has  thus  given  us 
many  and  plain  indications  that  "human  nature"  is 
nothing  like  so  combative  as  warlords  and  their  heralds — 
be  these  of  trumpet  or  of  press — are  wont  to  describe  it. 
The  militaristic  organization  cannot  but  be  conditioned  and 
limited  by  the  productive;  and  it  thus  exposes  one  flank  to 
the  forces  for  peace.  Yet  the  pessimism  with  respect  to  war, 
which  I  find  widespread  both  in  Europe  and  America  as 
aftermath  to  the  world  conflict,  is  not  to  be  lightly  overcome. 
What  grounds  remain  for  constructive  hope?  To  throw  off 
this  leash  of  the  man-hunter — is  not  that  the  question  of 
our  time? 

In  any  stocktaking  of  the  factors  which  may  be  mobilized 
to  rid  us  of  wardom,  (not  again  by  a  half -blind  piece  of 
surgery,  such  as  "a  war  to  end  war,"  but  by  some  organic 
process  of  social  change),  let  me  advance  the  nascent  move- 
ment for  regional  and  city  planning.  Our  imaginative 
dreams,  of  a  future  peacedom,  too  seldom  are  carried  be- 
yond vagueness.  By  beginning  with  smaller  units,  we  may 
relate  our  emotional  urge  and  desire  to  the  realities  of  our 
historic  and  occupational  evolution.  We  may  conceive  social 
objectives,  in  terms  of  city  and  region,  which  may  be  next 
applied  in  terms  of  the  nation ;  snd  even  thence  beyond  its 
boundaries. 

True,  city  and  region,  no  less  than  nation,  most  often 
move  towards  L'topia  upon  their  simplest  plane — that  of 

the  man  who  said,  "I  am  rich 
and  increased  in  goods :  I  will 
pull  down  my  barns,  and  build 
greater."  Yet  from  the  very 
outset  of  our  planning  we  find 
it  needful  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  than  of  mere 
magnitude.  The  naturalist  is 

compelled  to  recognize  that  although  the  past  yields  many 
types  grown  to  colossal,  and  these  often  mailed  and  shielded, 
often  toothed,  clawed  and  horned  and  even  both  to  the 
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From  the  hills  to  the  sea  the  valley  section  discloses  miners,  gold-washing  in  the  stream;  woodmen  destroying  the  last  forests;  shep- 
herds;  patriarchal   hunters   and  their   clans;   peasants   reaping;    rich   farmers;   fishing   village   and   boats. 


Starting  from  the  left,  the  iron  -works  and  the  shops  of  the  ironmonger  and  goldsmith  (miner)  appear  on  'the  city  street;  then 
(woodman)  timber  and  fuel  yard,  furniture  shop,  paper  •warehouse.  Next  the  big  (cairavaneers')  store  <with  furs  from  hunter  and 
•woolen  goods  from  shepherd.  Also  there  is  his  small  church  or  cliapel  with  which  there  should  be  a  school.  The  Hiring  Fair,  the 
original  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  indicates  the  older  appearance  o!  the  poor  peasant,  and  in  later  times  we  see  his  bank  and  insurance 
company.  The  farmer  .occupies  the  street  as  miller,  baiter,  brewer,  butcher,  greengrocer,  innkeeper,  etc.  For  the  fisher  is  the  fsh 
sho'p  and  for  the  sailor  and  merchant  venturer  the  warehouse  and  shipbuilding  yard  and  the  great  seaports. 


uttermost,  and  thus  seeming  the  final  masters  of  land,  of 
sea,  and  even  of  air — it  is  not  these  Megalosaurs,  Dinosaurs, 
Tyranosaurs,  and  Pterodactyls  that  have  survived,  but  the 
small  birds  and  mammals  upon  which  they  at  first  preyed 
freely. 

So  too,  in  the  human  world,  with  its  deeply  true 
folk  lore  and  hero  tales,  the  shrewd  Ulysses  overcomes  Poly- 
phemus, young  David  slays  huge  Goliath  with  his  sling,  and 
little  Jack  becomes  the  Giant-killer.  So  it  has  been  from 
earliest  times:  the  peaceful  agricultural  world  outlives  all  its 
imperiously  conquering  hunter-lords,  from  the  neolithic  ages 
onward.  The  mighty  Assyrians  have  long  vanished ;  while 
their  ancient  contemporaries  in  the  peasant  lands  as  in  Egypt, 

in  India,  in  China  are  still 
sowing  and  reaping  as  of  old. 
From  the  strifes  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  calamitous  though 
these  were,  the  supreme  city 
emerges  immortal ;  and  so  has 
Jerusalem,  despite  her  many 
and  mighty  assailants,  con- 
querors, even  destroyers,  oftenest  of  all  cities  of  the  world. 
Neither  the  patriotic  histories  of  the  past,  nor  yet  those  of 
the  present  lay  much  stress  on  such  things.  They  have  incul- 
cated ideas  of  the  reverse  order.  They  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce, alike  in  the  popular  and  in  what  is  called  the  educated 
mind,  the  impression  that  war  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the. 
national  life,  and  of  human  nature  as  a  whole ;  while  peace 
is  but  a  matter  of  pious  "sentiment"  natural  and  excusable 
enough  no  doubt  in  women,  in  clergies,  and  old  men  fallen 
into  either  temperament;  but  "not  practical  politics."  In- 
deed those  who  hold  such  ideals  have  seemed  dangerously 
anti-patriotic  when  war  is  in  the  air;  as  did  the  Christians 
to  old  Rome:  and  hence  they  have  since  received  treatment 
wellnigh  as  severe. 

It  is  more  than  time  therefore  to  be  re-handling  such  ques- 
tions in  terms  of  science.  Whether  we  proceed  in  detail  from 
the  critical  historian's  scrutiny  of  documents,  or  on  the 
present  lines,  from  the  general  study  of  social  life  as  a 
matter  of  place,  work  and  people — we  arrive  at  the  same  con- 


clusion !  which  is  that  our  patriotic  histories  are  not  true. 
They  are  not  histories,  but  very  largely  historical  novels, 
tendential  fiction  in  fact. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  long  enough  to  share  a 
Scotsman's  look  at  the  main  European  historians,  as  they 
arose  throughout  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  since  these 
largely  provided  the  idea-systems  current  before  the  Great 
War,  and  largely  surviving  since.  Thus  Macaulay  and  Car- 
lyle,  Freeman  and  Froude,  with  all  their  differences,  are 
yet  broadly  to  be  summed  as  boys  stirred  by  reading  Walter 
Scott.  So  not  merely  was  Dumas  stirred  to  write  historical 
novels ;  but  no  less  were  Michelet,  Thierry  and  more  started 
to  their  histories,  as  their  biographies  tell.  So  too  in  other 
countries,  notably  Germany,  where  the  laborious  Ranke 
tells  how  he  too  was  essentially  formed  by  Scott,  though 
largely  in  this  case  by  rebound.  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  of 
American  historians,  not  having  their  biographies;  but  they 
too  might  be  worth  looking  into,  as  to  this  point  of  boyish, 
adolescent  or  later  impulse. 

Nor  did  historic  romance  influence  the  writing  of  merely 
history:  it  also  molded  thought  and  life.  Thus  the  "Oxford 
Movement"  of  1843,  with  its  recovery  of  the  "High  Church,'- 
was  the  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  expression  of  boys  who 
had  read  Scott  and  played  cavaliers;  whence  easily  to  Laud- 
ians.  Correspondingly  the  "Disruption"  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  the  very  same  year  was  the  analogous  (and 
also  truly  romantic)  revival  of  Scott's  Puritans  and  Cov- 
enanters. 

In  fact,  on  these  lines,  a  very  fruitful  retrospect  might  be 
made  for  every  country  of  the  heroic  and  romantic  literature 
of  its  past,  subsequently  acted  upon  as  sober  history. 

In  contrast  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Lavisse  and  other  histo- 
rians in  France,  and  notably  Acton  in  England,  have  done 
much  towards  exploring  their  national  histories  in  more 
general  terms  of  the  general  movement  of  Europe  and  its 
civilization,  of  Christendom  and  its  endeavors,  though  Scott 
had  much  of  this  too;  hence  thus  less  for  the  greater  glory  of 
"the  Black  Prince"  and  his  kindred  tribal  military  champions, 
as  in  the  schoolbook  histories.  Wells'  Outline  seems  to  be 
having  a  widely  educative  result,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
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lantic,  in  abating  too  nationalistic  sympathies;  as  also  Van 
Loon's  and,  of  course,  more  specialized  works.  Yet  when 
all  such  history-writing  is  given  full  credit,  it  still  lacks  that 
intimate  regional  occupational  and  evolutionary  treatment 
initiated  by  LePlay,  which  we  shall  apply  to  the  folk  and 
institutions  of  the  city  in  subsequent  outlines. 

Ill 

OUR  interpretation  of  LePlay  and  his  method  has  in- 
deed been  implicit  throughout  much  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  Thus  we  have  been  considering  regional  geography, 
in  Articles  II  (Place)  (Cities,  and  the  Soils  They  Grow 
From,  April  1925).  We  have  outlined  the  significance  of 
nature-occupations,  in  Article  III  (Work)  (The  Valley 
Plan  of  Civilization,  June  1925.)  And  we  have  to  consider 
their  associated  social  make-up  and  institutions,  in  later 
articles  (Folk).  But  now  we  may  tie  these  all  together;  by 
help  of  his  fundamental  formula,  "Lieu,  Travail,  Famillt" — 
say  Place,  Work.  Folk.  With  him  and  his  successors,  and 
not  less  fully,  we  have  to  show  its  fundamental  universality, 
as  the  formula  of  any  city,  any  civilization — from  the  old 
Greek  philosophers  to  the  markings  of  an  Indian  woman  on 
the  dusty  pavement  of  her  street  or  temple.  It  can  be  made 
the  "open  sesame"  for  studying  the  enduring  factors  and 
civilization  values  of  any  region  or  city — a  foil  to  the  his- 
torians and  the  heralds! 

IV 

Al  surveyors  of  regions  and  cities,  from  their  concrete 
origins  to  their  strangely  mingled  present,  our  task  is 
primarily  to  read  the  evidence  of  their  past ;  and  this  as  much 
in  the  open,  and  apart  from  books,  as  the  geologist  reads 
the  strata  which  his  pick  lays  bare.  Their  crafts  re- 
appear from  their  fragments,  and  their  craftsfolk  with 
them ;  and  above  all,  their  arts  reveal  the  very  souls  of  their 
supreme  craftsmen.  So  for  writings  too — from  lightest  wall- 
scribbles  and  pasquinades,  through  popular  songs  and  merry- 
makings, guild-processions  and  more,  to  their  literature 
proper — their  dramatic  and  other  muses.  Religion  too 
similarly  revives,  and  at  its  many  levels,  humblest  to  highest, 
debased  to  mysticised.  So  with  all  these,  the  changing  po- 
litics and  policies  of  the  city  and  region  before  us  become 
more  intelligible,  even  to  their  clashes  within,  their  corres- 
pondingly mingling  fortunes  without,  from  expansions  and 
victories  to  the  opposite. 


FJ6HER. 
A. 


In  such  ways  the  people  of  each  region  and  city  may  in- 
creasingly know  their  past,  and  clarify  its  heritage.  More 
than  ever  they  may  feel  themselves  citizens  of  no  mean  city : 
yet  also  they  will  know — as  well  or  better  even  than  did  their 
prophets,  moralists  or  satirists  of  old — the  weight  of  its 
burden  too.  Thus,  knowing  and  confessing  its  many  evils 
and  meannesses,  since  now  plainly  seen  and  undeniable,  they 
cannot  but  think  and  strive  towards  purging  it  anew. 

What  Pompeii,  as  re-excavated  more  and  more  skilfully, 
does  for  later  and  modern  Naples,  that  we  have  to  do  every- 
where so  far  as  may  be,  for  every  city — in  itself  and  in  its 
ancestry  direct  and  remote.  Thus  the  Florence  of  Giotto's 
Tower,  and  again  that  of  Medicean  palaces,  should  be  re- 
constructed, not  merely  in  the  historian's  imagination,  but 
also  as  friezes  in  our  civic  galleries,  as  models  in  our  mu- 
seums (as  indeed  already  for  Rome  and  elsewhere  today  . 
With  all  these  too,  their  vital  literature;  as  from  Dante's 
supreme  presentment  of  the  good  and  evil  of  Florence,  into 
which  converges,  and  in  which  culminates,  wellnigh  the 
whole  Middle  Ages ;  and  again  this  from  the  great  humanists, 
and  from  artists  also,  from  whom  radiated  the  Renaissance; 
in  whose  decline  we  moderns  for  the  most  part  live  today, 
despite  all  that  industrial  and  other  advances  have  given, 
or  lost. 

So  shall  we  be  aroused  to  write  in  our  turn ;  even  with 
something  of  historic  romance,  and  of  a  new  order  more 
sociological.  What  more  vivid  history — in  its  true  sense,  ef 
re-creation  of  the  past — than  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth? 
Nor  is  George  Eliot's  Romola  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  proto- 
type of  such  history,  even  though  no  longer  in  the  first  rank 
-as  novel.  Consider  too  the  achievement — first  for  its  own 
day  of  course,  yet  with  elements  of  enduring  value — of  Rus- 
kin's  Stones  of  Venice,  and  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
And  are  our  tourings  of  Italian  cities  merely  to  be  guided  by 
the  respectable  Cook  and  Baedeker,  and  not  vitalized  by  the 
romantic  vision,  the  dramatic  passion,  and  the  psychic  in- 
sight of  Browning?  And  in  this  connection,  with  due  res- 
pect to  such  creative  writers  as  these,  as  also  to  such  esteemed 
compilers  as  Wells  and  Van  Loon,  let  me  recommend  a  re- 
cent book  which  unites  both  strains — Rachel  Annand  Tay- 
lor's Aspects  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  For  hers  is  the 
torch  of  historic  learning,  raised  anew  by  poetic  genius;  and 
thus  aglow  with  life  and  light. 

It  is  a  large  undertaking,  this  before  us — a  task  of  gener- 
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ations  over  the  world,  but  which  it  has  been  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  our  times  to  begin — this  reconstruction  of  the  vital 
past ;  and  thence  awakening  realization  and  interpretation 
of  the  present.  With  all  respect  to  our  sociological  surveys 
so  far,  must  it  not  be  confessed,  that  though  we  aim  at 
truth  as  colorless  and  pure  as  distilled  water,  even  this 
needs  some  gasogening  before  we  can  induce  our  public  to 
take  to  it?  Or  even  be  satisfied  with  it  ourselves? 

PLACE  then  for  the  fuller  treatment  of  regional  and 
civic  history! — and  thus  for  renewal  of  the  Pageants  and 
Masques  which  were  current  before  the  Great  War.  We 
elders  may  indeed  be  too  saddened  to  make  these  with  our 
former  elan ;  so  all  the  more  freedom  for  the  younger 
generation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  they  need  a  new  initiative.  In  a 
measure,  they  have  something  of  this  already,  and  both  in 
poetic  and  artistic  forms — of  their  own,  doubtless  not  ours— 
but  that  too  is  the  way  of  all  new  generations.  Long  ago 
a  wise  old  pope,  in  or  near  his  ninetieth  year,  was  asked  for 
his  reminiscenses.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  seen  three 
generations  of  men ;  and  here  is  the  first  thing  I  can  tell  you 
about  them — they  were  each  characterized  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  of  thinking!"  That  this  originality  of  bent 
should  reappear  among  our  own  successors  is  as  it  should 
be:  yet  withal  we  may  help  them  to  grasp  the  heritage  we  in 
our  time  have  done  more  to  clear  up  than  to  use  and  apply: 
and  not  the  least  of  such  applications  lies  open  to  them  in 
the  field  of  civic  art.  It  is  not  a  little  to  the  glory  of  Emer- 
son that  he  wrote : 

Give  to  barrows,  trays  and  pans 

Grace  and  glimmer  of  romance ; 

Bring   the   moonlight  into   noon 

Hid  in  gleaming  piles  of  stone; 

On    the   city's    paved   street 

Plant   gardens   lined   with   lilacs   sweet; 

Let  spouting   fountains   cool   the   air, 

Singing    in    the    sun-baked    square ; 

Let  statue,  picture,  park  and  hall. 

Ballad,   flag  and  festival, 

The  past  restore,  the  day  adorn, 

And   make  tomorrow  a  new  morn! 


America  has  done  many  things  worthy  of  that  call ;  but  not 
yet  with  that  fulness  of  civic  endeavor;  nor  up  to  that  ful- 
ness of  democratic  appeal  with  which  Emerson  continues: 

So  shall  the  drudge  in  dusty  frock 
Spy  beside  the  city  clock 
Retinues  of  airy  kings, 
Skirts  of  angels,  starry  wings, 
His  fathers  shining  in  bright  fables, 
His  children  fed  at  heavenly  tables. 

In  our  utilitarian  day  such  writing  has  not  been  taken 
seriously.  It  is  for  us  planners,  utilizing  our  surveys  of  our 
own  cities,  our  heritage  of  the  nobler  cities  of  the  past,  to 
work  out  how  and  where  such  impulse  and  example  may  be 
vitally  expressed,  for,  and  by,  ourselves.  And  thus  in  plain 
daylight,  and  from  drudge-slum  through  street  to  square,  to 
parks  and  gardens,  to  pageants  and  festivals,  and  with  en- 
during, towering  monuments  high  over  all. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  recalled  that  the  Renaissance  was 
no  mere  time  of  renewing  classic  learning  and  its  ideals.  It 
was  a  time  for  vitalizing  our  modern  tongues  as  well,  using 
the  best  of  old  thought  to  enrich  the  new.  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  his  friend  Erasmus  entered  fully  into  the  joy  and  even 
fun  of  this:  hence  what  we  translate  as  Erasmus'  Praise  of 
Folly  (Encomium  Moriae)  was  praise  of  More  himself, 
and  praise  of  his  symbolic  mulberry  tree  as  well  as  of  merry 
and  healthful  fooling;  and  so  was  not  merely  a  satire.  In  the 
same  way  More's  U-topia  is  neither  English  nor  Greek :  nor 
was  it  meant  to  imply  Ou-topia — no  place,  nowhere — the 
meaning  which  foolish  cynics  have  given  it.  Its  real  meaning 
— indeed  in  one  old  edition  its  very  spelling  is  Eutopia — 
place  of  well-being  and  beauty.  That  is  our  o\vn  place  here, 
if  we  are  but  willing  to  learn  the  best  we  may  from  others, 
and  thus  shape  it  more  near  the  heart's  desire.  Carlyle  in  his 
own  way  expressed  this  in  Sartor — "Here  or  nowhere  is  yo.ir 
America!" 

V 

BUT  here  the  reader  may  say  (as  indeed  does  our  editor 
for  him!)  something  to  this  effect:  "All  very  well,  per- 
haps: but  suppose  we  even  grant   all   these  studies  of  the 
various  occupational  origins  of  our  civilization  on  the  one 
hand,  and  these  ideals  of  the          (Continued  on  page  415) 
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The  World  Notices  the  Child 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


the  ponderous  and  much-advertised 
International  Conference  on  Traffic  in 
Arms  and  Munitions  of  War  was  dragging 
its  tortuous  and  voluble  way  toward  its 
end  in  Nothing  Much,  beyond  the  doubt- 
ful choice  between  being  properly  bored 
through  by  a  rifle-bullet,  punctured  by  a  bayonet,  blown  up 
with  dynamite,  or  diabolically  smothered  with  poison  gas — 
take  your  choice ;  personally  I  don't  care ;  in  another  part 
of  the  great  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations  a  vastly 
more  important  and  significant  thing  came  to  a  head. 

Namely:  the  fifty-five  countries  organized  in  the  League 
of  Nations  took  formal  notice  of  the  Little  Child.  It  was 
a  momentous  noticing.  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
surpassed  in  importance  anything  else  that  has  been  done 
by  the  League  or  by  anybody  else  in  a  very  long  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  last  De- 
cember at  Rome,  the  preparatory  steps  were  taken,  on 
authority  of  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly,  by  changing 
the  title  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women 
and  Children  so  as  to  read  "Traffic  in  Women  and  Pro- 
tection of  Children."  At  the  time  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  of  the  world  was  absorbed  in  political  matters,  espec- 
ially the  attitude  of  Great  Britain's  new  government  to- 
ward the  League  generally  and  especially  toward  the  so- 
called  "Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes" ;  so  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  this  highly 
significant  action.  But  on  the  day  when  this  article  is 
written  the  action  has  been  effectuated,  so  far  as  initial 
steps  are  concerned,  in  the  closing  meeting  at  Geneva  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  the 
Protection  of  Children. 

Hitherto,  this  organ  of  the  League's  activity  on  the  hu- 
manitarian side  has  concerned  itself  exclusively  with  the 
question  of  the  international  traffic  in  women  for  purposes 
of  prostitution  and  the  businesses — such  as  dance-halls — 
contributory  thereto.  The  word  "children"  in  the  title  did 
not  mean  little  people  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily 
use  the  word;  but  was  applicable  to  girls  between  say  15 
and  21  enticed,  shanghaied  or  otherwise  inveigled  into  the 
international  channels  of  immorality.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  word  "protection,"  and  the  further  action  taken  in 
connection  therewith,  not  only  have  the  functions  of  the 
committee  and  the  additional  secretariat  provided  for  been 
broadened — a  new  thing  has  been  brought  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  League  of  Nations.  Child  welfare,  in  the  full 
significance  of  that  term,  has  come  openly  and  officially 
upon  the  program  of  the  world's  cooperation. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  this  subject  should  have  to 
be  mixed  up  with  that  of  prostitution  ;  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the  League  should  have 
created  a  new  branch  of  its  organization  to  care  for  this 
subject.  But  the  compunction  is  more  or  less  theoretical 
and  sentimental,  as  would  be  the  objection  to  a  lost  child 
being  brought  home  by  a  policeman,  whose  chief  function 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  arresting  criminals.  The  main 


thing  is  that  the  lost  child  gets  home.  Besides,  if  the  police- 
man devoted  more  and  wiser  attention  to  children,  he  might 
not  have  so  much  to  do  about  criminals !  When  the  nations 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  the  little  children,  they  will 
have  less  trouble  with  the  problem  of  prostitution — and  the 
problem  of  war,  too,  for  that  matter.  In  what  it  has  done 
now,  the  League,  of  Nations  is  turning  its  attention  to- 
ward the  roots  of  its  main  business. 

The  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  newly-opened 
field  of  League  cooperation  is  still  naturally  indefinite.  The 
Advisory  Committee  must  feel  its  way.  As  its  report  to 
the  Council  says: 

The  Committee  has  considered  very  carefully  whether  it 
should  attempt  to  offer  some  specific  definition  of  the  subjects 
which  the  League  of  Nations  should  regard  as  falling  within 
the  term  "child  welfare";  but  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  ill-advised.  Any  complete 
definition  would  be  so  wide  as  inevitably  to  excite  suspicion 
that  the  League  was  proposing  for  itself  a  task  far  beyond 
its  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  a  narrow  definition 
might  exclude  some  quest'ons  which  a  brief  experience  might 
show  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, fully  realizes  that  if  the  work  of  the  League  in  this 
field  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  built  up  gradually  from  a 
strictly  limited  programme,  and  developed  as  opportunity 
offers. 

So  the  first  steps  outlined  are  those  of  documentation, 
research  and  discussion,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Assembly  last  year,  when  it  declared  that  "the  League  can 
most  usefully  concern  itself  with  the  study  of  those  prob- 
lems on  which  the  comparison  of  the  methods  and  experience 
of  different  countries,  consultation  and  exchange  of  views 
between  the  officials  and  experts  of  different  countries  and 
international  cooperation  may  be  likely  to  assist  the  govern- 
ments in  dealing  with  such  problems." 

The  Secretariat  will  be  directed  first  to  collate  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  various  countries  and  other  information 
germane  to  the  subjects  of  research  in  this  field ;  to  in- 
vestigate special  matters,  and  to  bring  its  results  before 
the  Committee  for  discussion.  Among  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  as  germane  are  such  as  these: 

Protection  of  life  and  health  of  infants. 

Age  of  consent   and  of  marriage. 

Repatriation    of   delinquent   and   neglected   children. 

Child  labor. 

Family  allowances. 

Influence  of  moving  pictures  upon  children. 

Many  other  subjects  have  been  suggested  as  falling 
within  the  proper  scope  of  the  Committee's  new  purview ; 
such  as  the  adoption  of  children,  the  position  of  the  deserted 
child,  the  limits  of  elementary  education,  the  effect  upon 
children  of  death,  unemployment  and  mishaps  to  wage- 
earning  parents,  recreation,  sex-education,  the  delinquent 
and  neglected  child ;  but  these  were  thought  of  less  instant 
importance,  and  some  of  them  will  be  on  the  agenda  for 
the  next  session. 

The  bona  fide  character  of  this  change  in  the  point  of 
view  and  emphasis  of  this  side  (Continued  on  page  413) 
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SOCIALLY  minded  Philadelphia  has  been  having  its 
day    in    court.     The    occasion    is    the    Ellis    College 
case,    which    promises    to    make    social    history;    the 
question,    the   degree   to    which   the   dead    hand   can 
continue  to  grip  social  enterprises,  controlling  the  expendi- 
ture of  great  reserves  of  wealth  in  trust,  while  the  passing 
of  a  generation  may  have   found   a  way   for   its   use  more 
suited   to   the   original   purpose   under   actual   circumstances 
than  that  devised  by  the  testator. 

In  1905  Charles  E.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia  made  a  will 
which  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  poor,  white,  fatherless  girls  of  that 
•city  and  the  adjoining  counties.  They  were  to  be  received 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  and  discharged  at  seven- 
teen. Mr.  Ellis  died  in  1909.  The  bequest  amounted  in 
the  end  to  about  $3,500,000  and  Ellis  College  was  opened  in 
1917  at  Chestnut  Hill.  About  1922  it  moved  to  its  pre- 
sent location  near  Newtown  Square,  where  a  most  modern 
institution  has  been  developed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$500,000  to  care  for  some  seventy-five  girls.  Owing  to  the 
delay  in  construction  and  other  causes,  about  $2,000,000  of 
income  from  the  trust  has  been  accumulated,  and  recently 
the  trustees,  the  Commonwealth  Title  and  Trust  Company, 
filed  the  required  account  with  Judge  George  Henderson  of 
the  Orphans'  Court,  at  the  same  time  asking  the  Court  for 
permission  to  convert  the  accumulated  unused  income  to  the 
principal  account,  so  that  the  institution  could  be  developed 
along  its  present  lines  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of 
children. 


BUT  the  Court,  interested  in  the  circumstances  which 
produced  this  large  excess  income,  appointed  John  S. 
Bradley  as  amicus  curiae,  to  investigate  and  advise.  Mr. 
Bradley  filed  a  voluminous  report,  expressing  the  recom- 
mendation and  hope  that  the  trustees,  by  friendly  agree- 
ment, would  divert  this  fund  to  a  better  use — the  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  poor  white  fatherless  girls  in  their 
own  homes.  A  similar  procedure  had  accomplished  this 
purpose  in  the  case  of  the  John  Edgar  Thomson  School  in 
recent  years,  and  Mr.  Bradley  cited  an  old  statute  of 
Pennsylvania  which  could  be  applied  logically  in  this  case. 
This  statute  provides  that  a  trust  can  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  a  fund  sufficient  to  afford  an  annual  income 
of  $50,000,  in  addition  to  that  applied  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  trust,  as  a  protection  against  possible  reverses  and 
exigencies.  When  the  accumulated  excess  income  exceeds 
this  amount,  however,  the  Court  can  direct  application  of 


that  excess  to  a  suitable  purpose  nearest  the  main  purpose 
of  the  trust.  In  the  Ellis  College  case  $1,000,000  is  thus 
at  stake. 

But  the  trustees  refused  to  accept  this  recommendation 
of  the  friend  of  the  Court,  as  they  had  declined  ten  years 
ago  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  trustees  of 
Carson  College  and  several  other  foundations  to  prevent 
duplication  in  the  use  of  the  trust  funds  created  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  for  very  similar  purposes.  Judge  Hender- 
son thereupon  directed  that  hearings  be  held  to  determine 
primarily  whether  this  statute  was  applicable  in  this  case. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley  the  Court  permitted  testi- 
mony to  be  introduced  covering  the  whole  of  the  material 
of  the  report,  including  evidence  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  use  of  this  fund  for  home  care  rather  than  institutional 
care. 

And  so  for  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a 
steady  procession  of  social  workers  and  socially  minded 
citizens  testifying  before  the  Orphans'  Court  as  to  the 
fact  and  philosophy  which  underlie  that  cardinal  tenet 
of  modern  social  work — the  child's  need  of  a  family 
home.  (See  Survey  Graphic,  June  1925,  Our  Orphaned 
Asylums,  by  R.4  R.  Reeder.)  The  executive  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Code  Commission  brought  to  the  Court  the 
mass  of  data  resulting  from  the  investigation  which  lay 
behind  her  study  published  in  this  magazine.  (The  New 
Pied  Pipers,  by  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  Survey  Graphic, 
April  1924.)  The  experience  of  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  most  effective  social  agencies  of  Philadelphia  confronts 
a  legal  document.  Whatever  the  decision  in  the  Orphans' 
Court  the  case  probably  will  be  carried  higher,  and  its 
outcome  may  help  to  devise  a  fundamental  working  plan 
for  society's  use  of  its  accumulated  riches.  In  its  course 
it  has  afforded  a  school  in  which  testators,  judges,  lawyers 
and  social  workers  alike  may  profit  by  education  and  under- 
standing. 


EVEN  to  those  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law 
it  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  difference  in  social  phil- 
osophy as  well  as  legal  opinion  between  the  majority 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ben- 
jamin Gitlow  and  the  sharply  dissenting  views  of  Jus- 
tice Holmes.  "This  is  not  the  expression  of  philosophical 
abstraction,  the  prediction  of  future  events,"  writes  Justice 
Sanford  of  the  left  wing  manifesto  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  charges  against  Gitlow  under  the  criminal  anarchy 
statute  of  New  York.  "It  is  the  language  of  direct  in- 
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citement."  But,  Justice  Holmes  points  out,  "Even-  idea 
is  an  incitement.  It  offers  itself  for  belief  and  if  believed 
it  is  acted  upon,  unless  some  other  belief  outweighs  it  or 
some  failure  of  energy  stifles  the  movement  at  its  birth. 
The  only  difference  between  an  opinion  and  an  incitement 
in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  speaker's  enthusiasm  for  the 
result."  And  to  this  the  venerable  judge  adds  his  opinion, 
in  which  Justice  Brandeis  concurred,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  present  conflagration  from  the  "redundant  dis- 
course" under  consideration,  and  "if  in  the  long  run  the 
beliefs  expressed  in  proletarian  dictatorship  are  destined  to 
be  accepted  by  the  dominant  forces  of  the  community,  the 
only  meaning  of  free  speech  is  that  they  should  be  given 
their  chance  and  have  their  way.''  Behind  that  brave,  free 
philosophy  lies  the  wisdom  of  an  American  who  has  served 
his  country  in  war  and  peace  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  a  faith  in  the  American  tradition  which  gives  meaning 
to  patriotism.  It  might  well  offer  direction  to  the  wave 
of  Fourth  of  July  oratory  which  in  a  few  days  wfll  be 
engulfing  the  country  by  newspaper,  radio  and  word  of 
mouth. 


PRESIDENT  William  G.  Lee  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  has  just  made  an  announcement 
which  if  it  had  been  made  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  incredible.  The  leaders  of  the  railroad  workers 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  a  conference  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  in  session  as  this  issue  of  The  Survey 
goes  into  the  mail,  in  which  the  presidents  of  fifty  trunk 
line  transportation  systems,  the  heads  of  sixteen  railroad 
labor  organizations,  members  of  railroad  veterans  and  pen- 
sion systems,  and  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  will  take 
part.  The  object  of  the  conference  is  a  joint  study  by 
representatives  of  managements  and  men  of  the  railroad 
labor  situation  at  a  time  when  it  is  free  from  disturbing 
disputes.  It  is  to  be  a  "peace  table  conference,"  at  which 
no  binding  action  will  be  taken.  It  is  to  be  "purely  educa- 
tional," and  preparatory  for  future  conferences  in  which 
binding  decisions  may  be  made.  It  is  a  first  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  parliament  of  railroad  labor  and  management. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  a  generation  ago  that  men  joined 
railroad  labor  unions  at  the  risk  of  instant  dismissal.  Today 
railroad  presidents  are  glad  to  accept  invitations  from  union 
presidents  for  the  joint  consideration  of  their  common 
problems.  There  is  more  vitality  in  the  current  movement 
to\vard  industrial  democracy  than  is  generally  realized. 


THE  Altar  of  Good  Will,  a  library  desk  carved  in 
symbolic  design,  is  being  built  by  artists  of  many  na- 
tionalities in  an  effort  to  express  gratitude  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  for  their  services  to  European  war  sufferers. 
It  has  been  offered  to  Swarthmore  College,  as  the  largest 
educational  institution  of  the  Friends  and  accepted  with 
the  agreement  that  its  shelves  hold  index  volumes  for  the 
study  of  international  law  and  world  relations. 

The   altar   carries    the    idea   of    international    fellowship 
.ble  form — a  permanent  memorial   to  those  Friends 


who,  by  eleven  years  of  service,  have  led  the  way  in  show- 
ing how  men  may  become  united  in  kindness;  to  the  six 
hundred  volunteers  who  rebuilt  homes  and  hospitals  in 
France;  to  workers  in  Poland,  laboring  to  bring  relief 
under  conditions  of  almost  unbearable  hardship;  to  the 
band  of  workers  who  made  possible  the  feeding  of  more 
than  a  million  German  children;  to  the  Friends  who 
aided  Serbia  and  helped  to  shape  a  way  for  Austria  to 
find  herself,  and  to  those  who  were  intrusted  with  millions 
of  dollars  of  relief  money.  It  is  made  by  artists  whose 
hands  have  been  strengthened  by  the  Friends,  and  each 
country  most  deeply  indebted  to  them  will  build  some 
share  of  the  altar. 

The  meaning  of  the  desk  is  carried,  largely,  by  the  race- 
type  figures  that  support  the  lecterns.  Some  of  these  are 
to  represent  the  peoples  who  have  saved  the  older  learn- 
ing, and  others  symbolize  the  younger  peoples  who  by 
carrying  much  of  the  labor  of  the  new  world  have  made 
progress  possible.  The  types  that  represent  our  cultural 
and  material  inheritance  are:  Egypt,  Greece,  Judea,  Asia, 
North  America,  South  America  (Aztec  Indian  type), 
Europe  and  Africa.  Under  a  Gothic  arch,  at  each  end 
of  the  desk,  are  two  symbolic  figures — Truth  and  Knowl- 
edge. On  the  scroll  of  Knowledge  the  words  carved  will 
be  "Science,  Art,  Workmanship";  while  Truth  carries  the 
single  word  "Peace."  The  chief  inscription  that  will  run 
the  length  of  the  altar  is  from  Corinthians:  "Though  I 
have  the  Gift  of  Prophecy  and  understand  all  Mysteries 
and  all  Knowledge  ...  and  have  not  Love,  I  am  Noth- 
ing-" The  opposite  side  repeats  from  Sophocles  the  cry  of 
Antigone.  "I  am  not  here  to  join  in  Hating  but  in  Love." 


THE  standard  academic  division  of  history  into  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  historical  sense.  As  scientific  research 
unfolds  the  story  of  mankind  it  grows  plain  that  all  the 
periods  covered  by  that  old  hard-and-fast  classification  be- 
long properly  to  the  recent  or  modern  history  of  the  race. 
This  is  brought  home  to  us  by  such  marvelous  motion- 
pictures  as  Grass,  which  shows  that  the  nomadic  pastoral 
age  is  not  a  closed  chapter,  but  persists  into  our  own  times. 
That  photoplay  does  more  for  the  historical  sense  and  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  concrete  experiences  out  of  which 
the  poetic  imagery  of  the  Bible,  for  instance,  grew,  than  a 
thousand  learned  commentaries  by  men  for  whom  the 
pastoral  life  is  as  dead  as  Sanscrit. 

Similarly  the  actual  developments  in  the  needle  trades 
under  predominantly  Jewish  leadership  are  living  examples 
of  that  passion  for  righteousness  which  has  drawn  all  men 
in  reverence  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  one 
would  understand  the  ethical  passion  of  Judges,  Kings  and 
the  Proverbs  he  could  find  no  greater  aid  than  the  History 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  just  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Louis  Levine.  That  story  is  an  epic  which 
in  the  days  before  printing  would  have  grown  into  a  saga 
on  the  tongues  of  men.  Only  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  read  it  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  joy  with  which  the 
men  and  women  in  this  industry,  employers  hardly  less 
than  the  workers,  celebrated  the  first  distribution  of  benefits 
from  their  unemployment  insurance  fund  on  the  Eighth  Day 
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of  June.  For  this  experiment  in  good-will  and  economic 
justice  is  a  living  expression  of  a  great  tradition  which  runs 
its  unbroken  line  back  to  the  tablets  of  Moses. 

That  such  character  and  quality  attach  to  events  re- 
corded in  the  ephemeral  newspaper  headlines,  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  realize;  but  without  the  realization,  we  shall 
miss  one  of  the  mainstreams  of  living  refreshment.  For  it 
is  the  enduring  spirit  of  such  ventures  as  the  unemployment 
insurance  scheme  in  the  ladies'  garment  industry  rather  than 
its  experimental  details  that  makes  for  a  humane  civilization. 

The  insurance  fund  was  started  in  August,  1924,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  protect  the  workers  in  the  industry  from 
the  consequences  of  abnormal  unemployment,  but  also  to 
produce  statistical  data  essential  to  the  development  of 
methods  for  stabilizing  production.  In  principle  and  pur- 
pose the  plan  resembles  that  initiated  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  in  the  Chicago  men's  clothing  market, 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  April 
(Cementing  the  Broken  Year).  The  workers  have  con- 
tributed i  per  cent  of  their  wages  each  week  since  August, 
the  employers  2  per  cent  of  their  weekly  payrolls.  By  June 
I,  total  contributions  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  The  workers 
receive  no  benefits  for  the  first  nine  weeks  of  unemployment 
in  each  of  the  two  seasons — that  is,  eighteen  weeks  of  un- 
employment in  the  year  are  considered  normal.  Thereafter, 
members  of  the  union  in  good  standing  receive  $10  a 
week,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $120  in  any  one  year.  No  pay- 
ments are  made  for  time  lost  through  voluntary  stoppages 
or  strikes. 

This  is  a  modest  beginning,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  an 
experiment  which  is  likely  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  future  of  industrial  relations  and  of  the  technique  of 
management.  If  successful  it  may  mean  that  instead  of 
following  European  examples  and  making  unemployment 
insurance  a  state  function,  such  insurance  will  be  developed 
by  the  parties  to  the  industries  themselves,  first  voluntarily 
and  later  under  compulsion  of  such  legislation  as  that  now 
pending  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  form  of  the 
Huber  bill. 


THE  criticisms,  not  infrequently  heard,  of  the  work  of 
the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  seem  to  find  a  certain 
echo  in  the  recently  published  annual  report  of  the  Endow- 
ment's Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education.  "Public 
opinion,"  so  the  director,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  informs 
us,  "is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  is  making 
toward  the  better  organization  of  the  world  for  peace."  He 
feels,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 

increasingly  clear  that  peace  is  not  an  ideal  but  a  state  at- 
tendant on  an  ideal  .  .  .  human  liberty,  justice,  and  the  honor- 
able conduct  of  an  orderly  and  humane  society.  The  utterance 
of  pious  and  impracticable  sentiments,  the  perpetual  adoption 
of  resolutions,  the  preparation  on  paper  of  elaborate  plans 
whereby  peace  may  be  secured  and  protected,  together  with 
what  may  fairly  be  described  as  posturing  for  peace,  all  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  the  futilitarian  type  of  human  philosophy 
and  conduct.  .  .  .  The  Division  has  studiously  refrained  from 
mere  sentimental  expressions,  and  from  participation  in  those 
futile  acts  which  repel  much  more  than  they  attract  the  support 
of  right-minded  men  and  women.  .  .  . 

Similarly  futile,  he  finds,  are  the  words  and  conduct  of 


those  public  men  who  persistently  pronounce  in  favor  of 
peace,  limitation  of  armaments,  an  international  court,  the 
outlawry  of  war,  etc.,  etc.,  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing the  statements  and  acts  which  increase  international  fric- 
tion and  opposing  everything  which  might  assist  in  putting 
their  words  into  effect.  Public  opinion  everywhere  is  "in 
advance  of  the  action  of  governments"  and  he  refers  to  the 
"obvious  paralysis  that  has  overtaken  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  all  that  concerns  international  policy  and 
international  cooperation." 

The  concrete  work  in  which  the  Division  expresses  its 
ideas  of  practical  work  for  peace,  continues  along  its  usual 
lines.  Photographs  reveal  that  the  library  for  Louvain  Uni- 
versity and  that  at  Rheims,  the  model  public  square  at  Farg- 
niers,  France,  are  coming  on  apace.  -Books  continue  to  be 
sent  to  some  103  "International  Mind  Alcoves"  of  which  81 
are  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  84  International  Relations 
Clubs  active  at  the  end  of  the  last  academic  year  in  various 
colleges,  9  have  not  reported,  2  have  been  discontinued,  and 
6  new  ones  have  been  started.  Literature  has  been  sent  out 
to  these  clubs  but  there  has  been  no  money  to  send  out  lec- 
turers. There  are  now  6,323  paying  subscribers  of  the  9,223 
recipients  of  the  pamphlet  International  Conciliation  in  the 
United  States  and  7,630  copies  go  abroad. 

Since  the  merging  of  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation  with  Mr.  Butler's  division,  "for  rea- 
sons of  policy  and  economy  of  administration,"  the  Inter- 
American  Division  has  also  been  taken  over.  The  magazine, 
Inter-America,  printed  in  English  one  month  and  in  Spanish 
the  next,  continues  as  before  and  several  brochures  have  been 
published — one,  in  Spanish,  consisting  of  speeches  made  at 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in 
Philadelphia  in  1923,  under  the  general  title  One  Hundred 
Years  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  another,  also  in  Spanish,  on 
the  disarmament  treaty  project  submitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  by  a  group  of  Americans  last  June,  and  a  third  on 
economic  conditions  in  the  Argentine.  Controversial  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  our  occupation  of 
Haiti,  etc.,  are,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  sec- 
tion, overlooked. 

The  somewhat  unctuous  enthusiasm  of  last  year's  report 
over  the  magnificence  of  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bureau  is  followed  in  this  year's  report  by  the  explana- 
tion that  part  of  the  building  has  been  rented  out  for  other 
purposes  "so  that  the  annual  net  cost  to  the  Endowment 
is  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  old  and  in- 
adequate headquarters."  Mr.  Butler  is  of  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  instructing  public  opinion  in  other 
countries  is  through  the  building  up  of  public  library  systems 
there,  and  that  "much  can  be  done  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
the  American  library  system  in  European  countries  to  the 
end  that  .  .  .  they  may  come  to  enjoy  at  least  some  of  the 
advantages  which  are  freely  showered  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  their  public  libraries." 

The  most  important  publication  of  the  European  Bureau 
during  the  year  has  been  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  the 
treatment  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  World  War  in 
recent  primary  text-books  in  the  belligerent  countries.  The 
results  of  this  very  interesting  search  are  not  revealed,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  edition  of  over  1500  copies  of  the 
report  had  been  widely  circulated  in  Europe,  especially 
among  educators. 
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The  director  is  "kept  in  intimate  touch  with  conditions 
and  movements  of  opinion"  in  various  countries  by  special 
correspondents  who  receive  from  the  Endowment  honoraria 
amounting  to  some  $7,500.  "Their  informing  and  illumin- 
ating reports  are  kept  strictly  confidential,  being  sent  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Endowment  only." 

Of  the  $134,800  alloted  to  the  Division,  the  largest  item, 
some  $35,000,  went  to  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  which  was  formally  dissolved  last  No- 
vember. Another  $35,000  went  for  Latin-American  work. 
The  general  administration  of  the  New  York  office  took 
some  $15,000,  while  $2O,OOO  went  to  the  European  Bureau, 
half  of  its  maintenance  and  half  for  work  through  it.  In- 
ternational visits  took  $IO.OOO,  entertainment  of  distin- 
guished foreigners  $5,OOO  and  work  through  the  press  $5,000. 

Of  the  distinguished  foreigners  entertained  those  of  pos- 
sibly most  immediate  interest  were  Mr.  Miyoaka,  the  Di- 
vision's Japanese  correspondent,  and  the  new  Japanese  am- 
bassador. The  former  "was  warmly  greeted  on  the  Pacific 
Coast"  by  Rotarians,  bar  associations  and  others,  and  the 
latter  met  at  banquets  given  by  the  Japan  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia some  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pacific  Coast  editors. 
The  Division  gave  $2,5t>o  to  meet  in  part  Mr.  Miyoaka's 
expenses  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  gave  $6,OOO 
to  help  the  Japan  Society  of  California  in  entertaining  the 
new  Japanese  ambassador. 


politics.  And  from  Colorado  comes  the  announcement  that 
the  State  Teachers'  College  has  opened  a  course  in  janitor 
engineering,  in  which  six  janitors  of  the  college  are  being 
instructed  in  the  intricacies  of  their  trade! 


WHILE  workers  for  child  health  are  crying  out  for 
money  to  teach,  feed,  cure  and  correct,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  read  the  estimate  sponsored  by  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  that  $2,500,000  of  taxpayers'  good  money 
is  wasted  each  year  in  this  country  by  systems  of  ventilation 
required  by  mistaken  laws.  The  statement  is  based  on  a 
report  by  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  University, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Ventilation  Commission, 
whose  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  was  issued  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

"If  the  harm  done  by  mistaken  theories  of  ventilation  were 
limited  to  the  pocketbook,"  Dr.  Winslow  declares,  "the 
matter  might  be  dismissed  as  one  to  be  settled  between  public 
appropriating  bodies  and  their  own  consciences."  But  the 
super-heated  atmosphere  resulting  from  artificial  systems  of 
ventilation  now  required  by  law  in  some  of  the  states  was 
found  in  some  cases  to  accompany  an  incidence  of  respiratory 
disease  70  per  cent  greater  than  that  which  obtained  in  two 
classrooms  of  lesser  temperature,  ventilated  by  window  in- 
lets and  gravity  exhausts,  advocated  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
-ion's  investigations. 

Part  of  the  blame  is  due  to  the  faulty  laws,  which  have 
been  put  on  the  statute  books  by  zealous  legislators  who  had 
no  basis  of  scientific  fact  for  their  actions.  Until  those 
laws  are  repealed  there  can  be  little  improvement.  But 
part  of  it  is  due  as  certainly  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
subject  shared  by  the  public  and  by  one  section  of  it  which 
comes  close  to  the  consciousness  of  the  school  child — the 
janitor.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  an- 
nounces for  future  publication  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
importance  of  this  frequently  overlooked  individual,  and 
urging  his  appointment  on  a  tasis  other  than  that  of 


THE  battle  lines  are  moving  forward  in  that  new  cru- 
sade against  the  chief  cause  of  death  in  these  United 
States  which  Survey  Graphic  described  in  its  special  Heart 
issue  last  November.  During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society  an  Iowa  Heart  Association  was  for- 
mally organized,  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Heart 
Association.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Iowa 
Tuberculosis  Association  for  carrying  out  the  details  of  a 
state-wide  movement  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  heart 
disease.  T.  J.  Edmonds,  executive  of  the  tuberculosis  associa- 
tion, becomes  secretary  of  the  heart  association,  and  the  staff 
and  local  associations  in  every  county  will  cooperate  in  the 
new  job.  Consent  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
state  tuberculosis  organization  was  obtained  some  time  ago 
from  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The  Iowa 
Heart  Association  will  cooperate  closely  with  the  Iowa  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Iowa  Clinical  Medical  Society,  and  the 
medical  department  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  Its 
formation  is  another  instance  of  the  recognition  that  disease 
is  hydra-headed,  and  must  be  attacked  accordingly  from 
many  angles  in  coordinated  effort.  (See  the  editorial  comment 
on  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  in  The  Survey  of 
June  15).  It  shows  heartening  capacity  of  the  older  groups 
to  see  a  new  need  and  reach  out  a  generous  hand  to  meet  it 
from  their  own  long-established  resources. 


SINCE  the  sudden  deaths  of  five  obscure  workers  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  first  called  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  use  of  lead  tetraethyl  in  gasoline  has  become  a 
matter  of  international  moment.  It  was  brought  before  the 
seventh  International  Labor  Bureau  Conference  recently 
convened  in  Geneva,  to  which  forty-three  nations  sent  dele- 
gates representing  workers  and  employers.  While  the  whole 
question  of  the  possibility  of  safeguarding  a  new  and  un- 
doubtedly effective  fuel  for  both  those  who  make  it  and  those 
who  use  it  is  being  threshed  out  here  and  abroad,  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic 
City  heard  of  another  instance  in  which  workers  in  a  new 
process  had  fallen  victim  to  their  employment.  According 
to  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman  of  New  York  City,  five  women  have 
died  and  ten  have  been  made  ill  in  a  factory  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  by  poisoning  with  the  minute  amounts  of  radium 
used  in  painting  luminous  dials  on  watches.  The'e  is  none 
of  fhe  romance  of  invention,  or  experimental  =cn.  or  of  a 
risk  consciously  taken,  in  tragedies  such  as  those.  More 
ri':ful  still,  their  repetition  is  often  quite  preventable  Once 
public  attention  has  been  called  to  them  there  seems  no 
excuse  for  the  continuance  of  so  humanly  wasteful  a  policy 
of  killing  first  and  experimenting  later  to  develop  safer 
materials  and  methods. 
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The  Red  Radio 


Editor  is  old-fashioned  and  slow  on  the 
uptake  but  he  can  tell  a  revolution  when  one 
has  him  by  the  ears.  Radio  has  us  by  the 
ears.  And  radio  is  a  revolution  .  .  .  the 
greatest,  we  imagine,  since  the  coming  of 
printing.  It  is  a  social  revolution,  not  a 
political  or  economic  one,  for  it  changes  how  people  learn, 
think,  laugh,  kill  time,  worship,  and  set  their  clocks.  It 
depends  upon  the  native  potency  of  the  spoken  word  or  the 
sounding  note  repeated  instantly  to  millions  of  listeners. 
Apply  that  principle  to  every  relation  of  life — that's  the  radio 
revolution.  We  hope  you  will  recall  that  The  Graphic 
scooped  the  world  by  announcing  this  revolution  in  July,  1925. 
Servants  of  social  progress  will  do  well  to  heed  this  new 
power.  They  will  need  it,  and  they  will  sooner  of  later 
have  to  curb  its  yet  unsuspected  evils.  For  evils  it  will 
certainly  produce — perhaps  a  new  kind  of  mental  and  even 
physical  inertia,  or  greater  and  uglier  forms  of  standardizing 
and  regimentation.  People  will  not,  as  did  the  old  negro, 
sit  and  think,  or  sometimes  just  sit.  They  will  sit  and 
listen.  And  no  man'  knows  what  that  will  do  to  people. 
Revolutions  are  never  bloodless. 

Let  us  not,  however,  Cassandra-wise  go  to  meet  the  evils 
we  know  not  of  but  rather  enjoy  the  present  wonders  of 
the  radio.  For  example — 

I  came  upon  a  high  school  boy  the  other  day  who  studies 
his  Latin  with  his  ear-phones  on  so  he  can  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  football  games.  He  may  develop  a  dual  personality, 
and  he  will  certainly  learn  that  all  goals  are  divided  into 
three  parts.  Tempora  mutantur,  you  must  agree,  recalling 
the  Nick  Carter  dime  novels  we  used  to  read  camouflaged 
behind  the  giant  geography.  Here  surely  is  the  literature 
of  escape — air  castles — and  that  is  the  present  great  service 
of  radio. 

In  the  inferno  of  after-the-theatre  automobiles  at  Fiftieth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  one  night  I  heard  the  jazzy 
rhythms  of  a  dance  orchestra  smiting  through  the  tumult. 
Bewildered,  I  finally  apprehended  that  this  music  was  com- 
ing from  a  careering  limousine  full  of  boys  and  girls,  a  net- 
work of  wire  across  the  top  and  hood.  Black  magic,  I 
thought.  How  else  could  this  fragile  affair  of  tubes  and 
coils  neglect  all  the  pandemonium  of  forces  and  noises 
around  it,  and  pick  out  of  the  air  the  one  series  of  impon- 
derable waves  that  answered  its  need.  Here  lie  two  more 
of  the  radio's  revolutionary  charms:  its  mystery  and  its 
omnipresence.  The  tenuous  delicacy  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  moves,  and  the  kind  of  gambler's  expectancy  of 
some  new  thrill  out  of  the  air  make  devotees.  But  even 
more  significant  is  its  wonderful  mobility.  It  goes  with 
you — in  an  antomobile,  up  in  an  airplane,  down  under  the 


sea  in  submarines,  into  the  Arctic  with  Macmillan,  into 
the  Tropics  with  Beebe,  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited, 
in  camp,  in  the  library.  The  world  is  with  you  wherever 
you  are  (it  never  was  before  in  human  history!),  but  it 
is  not  "too  much  with  you"  for  a  click  of  a  switch  and  you 
are  alone  again. 

In  this  amazing,  almost  metaphysic,  union  of  one  with 
all  and  all  with  one  lies  the  vast  political  importance  of 
the  radio.  In  brief,  it  makes  a  town  hall  of  the  world. 
Last  fall  in  Madison  Square  Garden  I  heard  Senator  La 
Follette  throw  cold  water  on  an  audience  of  13,000  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  had  paid  as  much  as  two  dollars  to 
attend  his  political  rally,  when  he  begged  them  not  to 
waste  his  time  applauding.  "My  radio  time  is  limited, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  I  reach  this  vast  unseen  audi- 
ence." Twenty  years  ago  a  Bryan  would  have  glorified 
God  for  that  13,000  at  his  mercy  and  the  chance  to  do 
things  to  them  with  his  vox  humana  stop  pulled  wide  open. 
'But  what's  13,000  when  maybe  a  million  are  listening?  This 
spring  Governor  'Al'  Smith  of  New  York  wanted  to  reduce 
the  income  tax  in  New  York  state.  The  Republicans  who 
controlled  the  Legislature  laughed  at  him.  He  made  a 
speech  over  the  radio  one  night.  The  folks  back  home  heard, 
and  then  the  legislators  heard  from  them.  They  passed 
the  Governor's  bill. 

There  can  be  little  suppression  with  the  radio  loose.  It 
works  for  free  speech.  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  City 
declared  recently  that  the  newspapers  were  not  giving  fair 
treatment  to  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  the 
achievements  of  his  seven  years  of  administration.  He  simply 
instructed  the  city  broadcasting  station,  WNYC,  to  broad- 
cast the  report  from  time  to  time,  as  a  kind  of  political  bed- 
time story.  Count  Karolyi  of  Hungary  came  to  this  country 
to  visit  his  sick  wife.  The  State  Department  exacted  his 
parole  that  he  would  not  engage  in  political  speaking  while 
here.  He  didn't,  but  the  day  he  landed  in  Canada,  he 
broadcast  his  story  and  his  message  from  there,  and  probably 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  never  have  heard  his 
name  otherwise  tuned  in  and  heard  him  on  the  air. 

Perhaps  the  radio  is  the  real  hope  for  internationalism. 
There  are  no  boundaries  in  the  air ;  it  seems  to  belong  to 
the  whole  human  race.  One  of  my  friends  who  is  queer 
enough  to  belong  to  the  International  Esperanto  League  or 
whatever  it  is  tells  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  Esperantists  in  Europe.  And  why,  do  you 
suppose?  Because  they  want  to  listen  in  on  the  radio,  and 
since  the  short  distances  that  separate  different  States  are 
too  easily  bridged  by  the  radio,  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  a 
regular  Tower  of  Babel  of  languages.  The  impartial  ether 
transmits  them  all,  and  the  result  is  worse  than  static. 
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Broadcasting  in  a  common  language,  like  Esperanto,  will 
link  the  peoples  of  Europe  together  in  ways  that  politicians 
had  better  take  note  of. 

The  next  step  of  course  is  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
already  says  a  recent  Editor  and  Publisher  some  enterprising 
person  has  approached  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  with 
proposals  to  install  microphones  at  the  council  table  so  that 
wireless  amateurs  the  world  over  may  listen  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  wise  men  of  Geneva.  They  were  also  to  be 
provided  with  a  daily  talk  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
League.  We  can't  imagine  many  folks  wearing  out  their 
storage  batteries  to  get  the  Congressional  Record  out  of  the 
air,  but  the  thing  has  possibilities.  Indeed,  it  had  such  far- 
;hing  ones  that  the  Committee  of  Journalists  Accredited 
to  the  League  at  once  filed  a  protest  with  the  director  of 
the  section  on  information,  pointing  out  that  not  only  would 
such  a  wireless  sen-ice  prejudice  the  interests  of  professional 
journalists  and  the  organs  they  represented,  but  that  it  could 
have  grave  political  inconveniences.  \Vho,  for  instance, 
asks  L'Opinion,  could  guarantee  that  the  holders  of  the 
broadcasting  concession  would  not  give  a  particular  color 
or  bias  to  events  to  their  daily  summary  according  to  their 
nationality  or  their  interests?  Considering  the  kind  of 
tainted  news  the  French,  and  other  presses,  often  send  out 
of  Geneva,  this  seems  indecently  naive.  If  anything  could 
guarantee  the  non-partisanship  of  League  acts  it  seems  it 
would  be  the  sense  that  all  the  world  is  overhearing  what 
the  members  say.  And  that  is  possible,  for  with  modern 
hook-ups  for  transmission  one  voice — say  the  voice  of  the 
President  of  the  League — would  reach  not  thousands,  not 
millions,  but  say  a  tenth  of  the  globe's  population  in  one 
instant — 180,000,000  people.  Vox  populi  and  vox  Dei  might 
come  nearer  together  under  such  conditions. 

This  quiet  battle  between  the  newspapers  and  the  radio 
is  one  of  the  major  movements  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
outcome  is  not  clear.  Suffice  is  to  say  we  are  going  to  use  both 
for  what  they  will  serve  for  and  the  newspapers  might  as  well 
face  and  accept  that.  Even  the  problem  of  how  broadcasting 
shall  be  supported  will  be  solved  somehow  for  we  need  the 
radio!  These  struggles  of  the  radio  with  the  press,  with 
the  holders  of  all  kinds  of  copyrights,  and  with  the  theater, 
are  but  proofs  of  its  vigor.  The}'  are  discussed  in  a  recent 
volume  by  the  famous  "Roxy"  and  R.  F.  Yates  (Century 
Company).  They  write  that  the  estimated  cost  per  year 
for  a  well-conducted  station  is  $100,000.  Well,  even  so — 
that's  a  dollar  a  set  for  a  hundred  thousand  sets.  Not  much, 
certainly. 

The  relation  between  the  theater  and  radio  has  been  well 
threshed  out — and  inconclusively.  We  add  a  couple  of  quo- 
tations. First,  George  Bernard  Shaw  who  sees  a  bit  into 
the  future  says:  "I  shall  not  prophesy,  but  I  remind  our 
managers  that  theater-going  is  very  dear,  very  inconvenient, 
and  horribly  stuffy  and  promiscuous.  Unless  they  can  over- 
come those  disadvantages  b)-  the  overpowering  fascination 
of  good  plays,  acting,  and  theaters  that  are  like  enchanted 
palaces  instead  of  hotel  smoking-rooms,  broadcasting  will 
knock  them  out."  The  second  word  is  from  the  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times  in  his  column  when  last  New 
Year's  Eve  John  McCormack  and  Lucrezia  Bori  sang  to 
an  audience  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  millions  through 
a  linkage  of  eight  broadcasting  stations:  "From  the  musical 
standpoint  one  would  hail  the  quality  of  singing  over  the 
radio  as  satisfactory.  That  effects  of  a  good  degree  of  shad- 


ing are  transmissible  were  shown.  .  .  .  Pure  artistry  could  be 
conveyed  by  this  means  as  well  as  any  other.  The  program 
furnished  more  real  enjoyment,  more  distinction  and  style 
than  has  yet  been  heard  in  generous  measure."  That  night, 
theatrical  men  declared,  patronage  in  every  New  York  the- 
ater was  affected.  William  A.  Brady  said:  "Radio  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  single  menace  that  the  theater  has  ever 
faced.  We  are  headed  straight  for  ruin."  Frank  Gillmore, 
secretary  of  the  Actors  Equity  Association  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brady  that  "  the  theater  is  facing  a  crisis."  Again  the  Red 
Revolutionary  Radio. 

Turn  to  the  radio's  largest  field,  perhaps,  that  of  trans- 
mitting facts,  information,  instruction,  and  inspiration  by 
word  of  mouth.  Everybody  is  pouring  into  the  air.  You  can 
do  your  daily  dozen  every  morning  under  the  direction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  or  Bernarr  MacFadden.  You  can  get 
short  orders  of  lyceum,  chatauqua,  women's  club,  farmers 
institutes,  domestic  science  classes,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  Did  I  not  say  the  radio  was  universal?  Whatever 
can  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  can  be  done  by  radio,  well 
or  ill.  Truly,  the  sky's  the  limit.  We  already  have  air 
colleges  and  we  wonder  what  the  correspondence  schools 
think  of  b'fe.  New  York  University  which  conducts  courses 
over  the  air  tried  an  experiment  of  vital  interest  here.  Two 
groups  of  average  students  were  put  in  separate  rooms.  To 
one  group  a  teacher  lectured  on  his  subject.  In  the  second, 
the  students  listened  to  the  same  lecture  via  radio  without 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  before  them.  Then  an  exam- 
ination on  the  lecture  was  written  by  both  groups  to  deter- 
mine the  loss  in  teaching  power.  The  results  registered 
within  a  few  points  of  each  other,  showing  a  very  slight  loss 
from  the  mechanical  reproduction.  This  indicates  that  you 
can  learn  facts  and  principles  out  of  the  air.  The  little  red 
school  house  has  taken  wings. 

The  village  church  is  also  in  the  maelstrom,  and  some 
prophets  are  declaring  that  as  a  preaching  institute  its  days 
are  numbered  for  its  ministers,  however  sanctified  and  de- 
voted, cannot  compete  with  the  services  that  wait  at  the 
end  of  the  antennae  for  the  country  dweller.  He  can  hear 
the  great  pulpit  orators  of  our  day,  with  the  great  music 
of  metropolitan  congregations.  How  can  he  be  expected  to 
sit  under  the  dull  words  of  a  backwoods  dominie  and  intone 
to  the  ministrations  of  a  wheezy  harmonium.  The  pastoral 
duty  remains  as  sacred  as  ever,  but  the  preaching  may  be 
in  great  part  undertaken  by  the  radio. 

THE  radio  seems  to  me  more  spiritual  than  any  of  the 
great  inventions.  I  have  spoken  of  the  mystery  of  its 
coming,  immaterial,  born  on  the  lightning  in  a  real  sense, 
reaching  us  out  of  thin  air,  as  we  used  to  put  it  about  ghosts, 
and  sometimes,  like  the  wind,  blowing  wheresoever  it  listeth, 
and  no  man  knows.  That  defines  static!  It  is  an  unceasing 
man-el,  filling  men  with  awe  and  wonder.  A  hard-boiled 
journalist  I  know  says  one  of  the  big  moments  of  his  life 
was  when  sitting  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  heard  the  solemn 
boom  of  midnight  chimed  by  Big  Ben  over  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  London.  Moreover,  it  is  a  social  instrument. 
It  works  for  crowds,  and  they  get  a  very  real  sense  of  being 
together.  When  a  station  says  GOODNIGHT,  you  feel  a 
union  with  the  unseen  auditors  that  is  gained  in  no  other  way. 
The  radio  has  its  discipline  and  sacrifices  too.  When  the 
SOS  crackles  in  code  through  the  air  from  some  ship  in 
danger,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  among  the  broadcasting  sta- 
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WooiU-ut    by    Allen    Lewis 

Babe  the  Blue  Ox 

tions  to  see  how  quick  they  can  "get  off  the  air."  Almost 
in  seconds,  the  air  is  still  and  open  for  the  staccato  appeal 
and  the  whole  system  becomes  a  listening  post  to  help  trans- 
mit the  words  of  hope  to  those  in  peril.  This  happened  when 
the  giant  dirigible  Shenandoah  broke  from  her  mooring-mast 
in  a  storm  and  blew  wild  before  a  gale.  One  of  the  Newark 
stations  began  talking  alone  into  the  quiet  air.  "You  are 
over  Newark"  were  the  words  sent,  and  they  were  heard 
so  the  giant  bag  thanked  them  out  of  the  heavens  and  turned 
and  fought  her  way  back  to  her  hangar. 

Again  there  is  a  kind  of  superhuman  touch  about  the  fact 
that  your  tuning  in  can  interfere  with  some  other  fellow's 
hearing.  The  squawks  and  squeals  do  not  come  from  cosmic 
demons  but  from  some  home-made  set  down  the  avenue 
that  is  acting  on  yours  by  reflex,  or  whatever  it  is  called. 
There  is  here  a  new  lesson  of  social  interdependence,  and  a 
new  proof  that  men  are  brothers.  They  all  depend  on  the 
air  for  breath,  for  food,  and  now  for  gayety  and  learning. 
Is  not  the  air  a  symbol  for  international  peace  and  co-opera- 
tion and  is  not  the  radio  its  evangel  ?  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Tall  Tales  From  the  Tall  Timbers 

THE  Headless  Horseman,  if  he  still  pursues  Ichabod 
Crane  through  Sleepy  Hollow,  goes  so  silently  that  he 
wakes  no  one,  either  in  the  city  of  the  dead  on  the  near 
slope,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  living  by  the  way.  And  Rip 
Van  Winkle  has  turned  again  to  his  slumbers  amongst  the 
rocks  of  the  upper  Catskills — never  to  waken ;  at  most, 
merely  to  mutter  uneasily  in  his  sleep  at  long  intervals. 

But  Paul  Bunyan  has  come  alive.  After  lying  for  nearly 
a  century  in  the  womb  of  the  wood-life,  quick,  but  unborn, 
he  has  come  from  the  shadows — of  the  North  and  West — 
to  stalk  back  and  forth  across  the  land,  for  a  little  time,  at 
least,  as  a  most  convincing  man  of  action.  James  Stevens,  but 
a  year  ago  a  logger  in  the  camps  of  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
and  still  caring  more  for  the  smell  of  the  woods  than  for 
anything  else,  has  done  the  trick.  Paul  Bunyan,  hero  of  ten 
thousands  nights  in  the  big  camps,  who  ruled  the  woods  of 
the  North  and  West  between  the  Winter  of  the  Blue  Snow 
and  the  Spring  That  the  Rain  Came  up  from  China,  stalks 
through  the  pages  of  this  book  as  few  men  have  ever  stalked 
through  any  book.  He  performs  heroic  feats,  with  the  help 
of  his  blue  ox,  Babe,  and  his  loyal  workers ;  he  swears  oaths, 
big  enough  to  satisfy  the  proprieties  of  the  great  land ;  he 
clears  away  the  forests  before  the  course  of  empire ;  he  makes 
all  the  great  northwest  feel  the  impact  of  his  will  and  mind 
and  strength ;  and  he  fails  at  last  before  nothing  less  terrible 


than  the  softness  of  civilization  as  represented  in  the  coming 
of  Woman. 

He  has  been  put  into  a  book  none  too  soon.  The  destruc- 
tive inventions  of  the  city  have  come  into  the  camps,  seducing 
away  and  destroying  the  legend-inventing  mind  of  the  logger. 
In  the  most  distant  future,  instead  of  filling  his  nights  with 
growing  tales  of  the  further  adventures  of  Paul  Bunyan, 
he  will  sit  passively  and  listen  while  the  radio  tells  him, 
from  some  city  roof,  the  amazing  adventures  of  Willie,  the 
Wood  Pussie,  or  How  Johnnie  Jump-up  Escaped  from  the 
Horrendous  Clutches  of  Skunkie,  the  Swamp  Violet.  Any 
one  who  can  make  himself  believe  that  that  is  progress  is 
entitled  to  as  much  as  he  can  stomach  of  that  sort  of  progress. 
Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  James  Stevens,  Paul 
Bunyan — to  date — lives  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  where  all 
who  like  great  deeds  and  mighty  oaths  and  the  sense  of  the 
cosmic  sweep  of  history  in  the  making  can  find  him,  as  long 
as  books  endure.  So  does  the  author  defy  the  degenerative 
processes  of  time  and  preserve  the  flavor  of  an  age  that  was, 
perhaps,  too  simple  to  endure,  but  that  was  also  too  real  to 
be  forgotten  without  permanent  loss  to  the  race. 

J.  K.  H. 

PAUL    BUNYAN,    fry   James   Stevens.     Alfred   A.   Knopf.      245    pp.     Price 
$2.50   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

A  First  Class  Fighting  Woman 

RHETA  CHILD  DORR'S  A  Woman  of  Fifty  makes 
one  realize  how  much  things  have  changed  in  half  a 
century.  This  book  is  largely  the  record  of  a  fight  told  by 
a  fighter,  and  much  of  it  about  a  fight  that  will  never  have 
to  be  fought  again.  It  is  a  catalog  of  campaigns,  and  a  rec- 
ord of  victories,  personal  and  social.  The  book  cannot  be 
judged  fairly  except  as  a  personal  expression — the  story  of 
the  way  the  events  which  most  obviously  affected  the  prog- 
ress of  women  looked  to  Mrs.  Dorr.  A  merely  impersonal 
history  of  these  same  things  might  be  different. 

But  as  a  chronicle  of  battles,  from  the  first  resolve  to 
have  a  tombstone  all  to  herself  instead  of  being  recorded 
as  "wife  of  the  above"  to  the  declaration  that  "the  farther 
I  fared  the  more  girl  children  I  met  who  objected  as  being 
classed  as  biological  seconds ;  the  more  young  women  who 
looked  upon  work  as  the  road  to  happiness ;  the  more  wives 
I  found  who  were  dissatisfied  with  marriage  as  a  trade," 
it  has  all  the  rush  and  flare  of  a  cavalry  charge.  That  is 
the  way  the  last  half-century  must  have  looked  to  a  soldier 
riding  through  it  at  such  a  pace.  And  do  we  expect  a 
soldier  to  sow  corn  as  he  charges  or  to  gather  it  into  barns  ? 
In  her  own  person  Rheta  Dorr  fought  many  of  the  battles 
that  have  now  been  won  for  all  of  us. 

There  was  that  first  right  to  a  job  of  her  own  choosing 
and  for  her  own  purposes  quite  regardless  of  whether  there 
was  some  male  relative  ready  to  support  her  or  not ;  her 
adventure  as  a  window-washer  and  then  as  a  postmistress 
in  Nebraska;  the  fight  to  write  in  New  York  City  and  the 
slow  winning  of  a  place  as  a  journalist,  broken  by  the  inter- 
lude of  an  unsuccessful  marriage.  Then  she  was  back  into 
the  writing  game  again  and  through  that  into  the  fight  for 
industrial  and  political  rights  for  women,  to  a  part  in  the 
suffrage  campaigns  here  and  in  Europe,  and  to  a  part  in 
interpreting  the  World  War.  The  book  moves  every  mo- 
ment. There  are  no  quiet  sieges  and  the  cohorts  never  sit 
down  to  rest.  People  of  all  sorts  hurry  through  its  page?, 
the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  campaigns,  leaders  of  intellectual 


To  all  men 
who  have  lived  35  years 


"//  /  only  had  my  life  to  live 
over  again  .  .  .  ." 

How  often  you  have  heard  this 
wish  expressed!  How  often  you  have 
thought  it  yourself!  The  things  you 
would  do  differently! 

Yet  in  one  sense  this  isn't  a  vain 
wish.  At  35,  you  do  have  your  life 
to  live  over  again.  You  can  probably 
expect  to  live  again  as  long  a  time 
as  you  have  lived — and  time  is  the 
essential  element. 

Instead  of  a  weak,  helpless,  un- 
thinking morsel  of  humanity,  you  are 
starting  out  in  the  fullness  of  strength 
andknowledge.Whatanopportunity! 

Take  it !  Make  the  most  of  it!  You 
can  still  do  those  important  things 
you  planned! 

The  pitfall  you  must  avoid 

There  is  one  seriousdanger  aheadof 
you — a  pitfall  which  can  be  avoided, 
but  which  in  your  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  you  may  overlook.  A 
plain-spoken  physician  would  prob- 
ably put  it  something  like  this: 

"Until  now,  your  physical  powers 
have  been  on  the  increase.  You  have 
been  able  to  do  things  which  you 
knew  weren't  good  for  you,  and 
throw  off  the  effects.  You  have  had 
Youth  on  your  side. 

"But  from  now  on  your  natural 
vitality  will  be  on  the  ebb.  You  won't 


be  able  to  absorb  the  slow,  steady  pun- 
ishment of  'trivial'  abuses  and  main- 
tain your  vital  organs  unimpaired. 

"Other  men  have  thought  they 
could  eat  anything  which  attracted 
their  fancy.  They  have  thought  they 
could  clip  short  their  hours  of  rest, 
and  go  without  exercise  and  fresh  air. 


a  drink  you  can  enjoy  every  meal  of 
the  day,  with  no  fear  of  the  nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness,  headache,  and 
indigestion  which  so  often  are  only 
the  first  and  minor  effects  of  caffein. 
We  give  you  an  easy  way  of  elim- 
inating one  recognized  form  of  abuse 
— a  way  which  has  helped  many  a 
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They  have  imagined  they  could  load/    man  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  lie 


themselves  with  artificial  stimulants, 
meal  after  meal,  and  get  away  with 
it.  But  health  statistics  show  how 
miserably  they  hive  failed.  Don't 
make  their  mistakes!" 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  of- 
fender among  artificial  stimulants  is 
caffein.  It  has  no  food  value,  yet  it 
seems  to  give  new  energy.  It  does  this 
by  deadening  the  sense  of  fatigue, 
and  robbing  energy  from  the  body's 
store  of  reserve  strength. 

Avoid  caffein!  You  can  do  this 
without  sacrificing  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  a  hot  drink  at  meal- 
time. Change  to  Postum!  It  is  made 
of  whole  wheat  and  bran, 
roasted  to  bring  out  the 
full  rich  flavor  of  the 
golden  grain.  It  is  not 
an  imitation  of  any  other 
drink,  but  a  wonderful 
drink  in  its  own  right — 
with  a  taste  which  has 
made  it  the  favorite  in 
2.000,000  homes!  This  is 


between  35  and  70.  Accept  the  offer 
of  Carrie  Blanchard,  famous  food 
demonstrator! 

Carrie  Blanchard1 's  Offer 

"I  want  you  to  make  a  thirty-day  test  of 
Postum.  I  want  to  give  you,  free,  your  first 
week's  supply,  and  my  personal  directions  for 
preparing  it — both  in  the  usual  way,  for  your- 
self, and  with  hot  milk,  for  children.  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  Iced  Postum,  too. 

"Or  if  you  wish  to  begin  the  test  today, 
you  can  get  Postum  at  your  grocer's.  It  costs 
much  less — only  one-half  cent  a  cup. 

"For  the  week's  free  supply,  please  send 
me  your  name  and  address,  and  indicate 
whether  you  prefer  Instant  Postum,  made 
instantly  in  the  cup,  or  Postum  Cereal,  the 
kind  you  boil." 


FREE  — MAIL  THIS   COUPON    NOW! 


O  1«S.  P.  C.  Co. 


Pom.-*  O«r»l  Co.,  Inc..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Surr* 


I  want  to  nuke  a  thirty-dar  tot  of  Posrum.  Please  tend  me. 
without  cost  or  nhigirion.  the  first 


IMITAXT  Porrm 
POSTTM  CCIUL 


t  week's  i  apply  of 
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a  one  of  the  Pon  Health  Products,  which  include  also  Grape-Nats,  Pott  Toasties  (Dsnble- 
thkk  Can  Flake*),  and  Po«t'»  Bras  Flake*.  Yon  grocer  sefis  Postnn  i 


PusHsa.  made  in  the  cnp  by  adding  boffinr  water,  is  • 

pare.  Postom  Cereal  is  also  easy  to  make,  but  should  be  boiled  20  i 


•  :•  the  i 


two  forms.  I  ««l  i  n  I 
t  drinks  in  the  world  to  pre- 
-  ,:?i 


In  C.-.J.  address  CAXADUX  Porrm  CEIEAL  Co.,  Ltd.. 
45  FT--:  5:..  East.  Toronto.  Ontario 
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Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 
HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We  Beg   Earnestly  for   a   Large   Representative  Fire  Proof 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER   M.   ALPHONSA   LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOO 

A  handy  pamphlet  reprint  of  a  stim- 
ulating article  by  Prof.  Joseph  K. 
Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's  Edu- 
cation Department.  Free  to  teachers 
on  request.  To  others,  10  cents. 


THE  SURVEY 
112  East    19th  Street  New  York  City 


progress  like  Ellen  Key  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman, 
political  figures  in  Russia  and  France  and  England  as  welL 
as  the  great  mass  of  less  distinguished  men  and  women  who 
wrote  and  spoke  and  worked — and  are  doing  it  yet !  To 
read  the  book  is  like  seeing  one's  friends — as  they  look  to  a 
fighter. 

But  are  we  all  fighters?  Many  of  the  things  and  peo- 
ple in  this  book  have  looked  quite  different  to  me.  Some 
have  looked  ill  to  me  that  looked  very  fine  to  her,  and  some 
which  seem  admirable  to  me,  she  vituperates.  But  then  it 
makes  a  difference  what  the  natural  lenses  of  one's  eyes 
are  able  to  show.  And  those  fights  which  Mrs.  Dorr  records 
have  accomplished  what  could  not  have  come  through  any 
calm  appeal  to  the  bright  light  of  reason.  And  it  is  very 
well  worth  while,  especially  for  those  who  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  campaign,  to  know  how  the  whole  matter 
seemed  to  the  shock  troops  who  fought  in  the  front  line. 

Besides  the  thing  is  delightfully  done,  not  a  dull  page 
in  it.  It  does  not  matter  that  one  may  not  agree,  one  reads 
— sometimes  protesting  and  often  angry — but  one  reads  it 
through !  M.B.B. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FIFTY,  by  Rheta   Child  Dorr.     Funk  and  Wagn^ls.     451 
pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Make  the  Guild  National 

WE  keep  thinking  that  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New 
York  ought  to  do  something  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Here  we  have  what  is  approaching  a  real  repertory 
theater,  housed  now  in  its  own  splendid  new  home  on 
Fifty-second  Street,  and  producing  always  colorful  and  in- 
teresting things.  It  is  securing  the  three  kinds  of  support 
it  needs — from  playwrights,  from  good  actors,  and  from  the 
play-goers.  It  also,  happy  thought,  seems  financially  in- 
dependent. Its  stage  at  the  old  Garrick  has  served  several 
profoundly  useful  purposes.  Chiefly  it  has  given  us  the 
best  of  the  Continentals — the  rare,  the  exotic,  the  psycho- 
logical which  we  wouldn't  get  elsewhere  .  .  .  Molnar,  Capek, 
et  al.  This  year  for  example,  that  amusing  but  very  slight 
expansion  of  really  a  vaudeville  incident  called  The  Guards- 
man,  redeemed  from  triviality  by  expert  acting.  Second,  it 
has  given  us  an  American  home  for  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  so  welcome  has  this  proved  that  it  has  just  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Garrick  will  be  devoted  next  season  to 
Shaw  repertoire  with  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  in 
the  leads.  The  Guild  Theatre  was  opened  this  Spring  with 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra — a  splendid  production,  but  to  our 
mind  somewhat  poorly  cast,  and  not  supremely  directed  in 
the  way  of  giving  all  the  satire  and  wisdom  that  resides  in 
Shaw's  play. 

Third,  the  Guild  has  been  an  open  house  to  the  experi- 
mental and  the  expressionistic — such  things  as  Liliom  and 
R.  U.  R.  from  Europe  (though  perhaps  after  they  had  passed 
the  experimental  stage  there)  and  the  American  studies 
in  this  vein  such  as  The  Adding  Machine  and  this  year's 
Processional  by  John  Howard  Lawson — real  first-hand 
experiments.  Last,  the  Guild  has  done  some  straight 
American  drama  of  which  this  year's  specimen,  They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize — which  should 
of  course  have  gone  to  Processional,  but  as  far  as  the  Guild 
goes  that's  all  in  the  family.  The  Guild  has  not  realized 
the  hopes  many  of  its  friends  have  held  that  it  offer  its  stage 
first  of  all  to  serious  drama  by  American  authors.  The 
plays  for  next  year  as  announced  offer  as  we  recall  only  one 
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such  American  play.  But  this  year  at  least  we  did  get  fine 
native  plays — and  in  the  long  run  you  have  to  take  the 
Guild  for  what  it  does  so  well,  and  not  what  we  wish  it 
might  do. 

One  other  thing  it  is  doing — building  up  a  school  of  the 
theater  in  its  new  home  and  collecting  a  group  of  youthful 
actors  who  are  learning  as  they  earn.  I  just  saw  this  week 
a  revue  staged  by  the  junior  members  of  the  Guild's  various 
companies.  It's  called  The  Garrick  Gaieties,  and  is  simply 
ripping — far  cleverer  and  subtler  that  the  Broadway  jazz 
stuff,  and  so  brimming  and  bubbling  with  youth  dancing 
impatiently  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  that  the  air  is  electric. 
It  is  not  amateurish,  but  it  is  joyously  young  and  real 
American  (save  where  Chariot's  touch  leaves  its  print). 
Even  the  rather  dull  failure  and  ineptitude  of  the  political 
satire — on  Coolidge  economy  and  the  Bryan  anti-evolution 
controversy — is  typically  American. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  point  again — we'd  like 
Garrick  Gaieties  to  go  abroad  and  show  its  youthful  glories 
to  the  provinces.  It  would  be  wholesome  after  the  slightly 
over-ripe  Follies  and  Frenzies  that  do  get  on  the  road. 
We'd  like  to  have  the  home-folks  see  Processional  (though 
they'd  not  make  much  of  it)  and  They  Knew  What  They 
Wanted.  So  we  hold  up  this  as  another  thing  the  audacious 
Guilders  might  dream  over — to  get  good  plays,  their  kind 
of  plays,  to  the  people  out  of  New  York  who  now  get  so 
little  that  is  new  and  modern  and  thrilling.  Why  not  Guild 
Theaters  in  other  cities?  It  only  needs  the  local  Maecenas. 

So  much  for  democracy.  Now  a  plea  for  aristocracy. 
Can't  the  Guild  breed  up  a  race  of  actors  that  can  be 
aristocrats  on  the  stage?  The  Caesar  of  Lionel  Atwill  is 
a  foxy  grandpa,  and  Helen  Hayes  plays  Cleopatra  as  a 
flapper  who  thinks  that  royalty  means  something  ritzy  in  a 
Rolls-Royce.  Shaw  meant  his  imperial  twain  to  be  that 
way  part  of  the  time,  but  the  whole  edge  of  the  play  depends 
on  their  being,  sometimes,  very  different — imperial,  omni- 
potent, aristocratic.  The  contrast  is  the  essence  of  Shaw's 
play  and  without  it,  I  maintain  the  Guild  production  is  flat. 
The  same  failure  could  be  detected  in  the  Provincetown 
Players'  production  of  Congreve's  Love  for  Love.  The 
beaux  and  cavaliers  and  duchesses  weren't  that  at  all,  and  so 
the  wenches  and  varlets  lacked  distinction  and  the  pearly 
dialog  and  fantastic  plot  simply  lost  life.  Edgar  Stehli  alone 
seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  (in  this  highly  technical  sense) 
and  so  his  mots  sounded  plausible.  The  rest  of  the  smut 
jests  sounded  like  Naughty  Stories.  Modern  plays  (thanks 
to  war  and  communism)  won't  need  any  courtiers  or  castes, 
but  when  we  revive  plays  and  periods  in  which  there  was 
caste,  can't  we  find  any  actors  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  ? 
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yet  to  find  a  college  girl 

who  did  not  feel  this  to 

be  unfair.    The  sense  of 

justice   seems   invariably 

very  strong.     The  sense 

of  personal  modesty  seems  invariably  rather  weak.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  ability  to  think  directly  to  a  point,  and  to 

admit  the  conclusion,  is  rather  prevalent,  provided  the  girls 

can  be  induced  to  try  it. 

It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  my  college  student  who 
came  for  vocational  advice  found  the  core  of  her  problem 
to  be  that  of  marriage.  For  the  average  girl  it  always  is. 
This  girl,  like  others,  had  carefully  scrutinized  both  her 
mother  and  her  strong-minded  aunt,  brought  up  on  a 
vague  philosophy  of  a  possible  Mr.  Right  waiting  for  them 
down  the  road,  and  she  flatly  declined  to  face  so  ambiguous 
an  issue.  "If  he  is  there,  go  and  get  him.  If  he  is  not, 
go  and  find  him,"  was  her  creed.  If  having  a  skilled  voca- 
tion meant  going  without  marriage,  and  vice  versa  (which 
from  her  observation  of  her  mother  and  her  maiden  aunt 
seemed  to  be  the  case)  she  frankly  preferred  marriage  and 
said  so.  So  thought  her  mother  (and  perhaps  her  aunt) 
without  saying  so.  To  her,  petting  seemed  the  most  direct 
route  to  what  she  wanted,  and  how  could  a  candid  soul 
think  otherwise?  This  then  is  the  second  argument  which 
seemed  to  interest  the  girls  with  whom  I  have  spoken. 
If  their  training  could  perhaps  hasten  rather  than  retard 
their  marriage,  if  instead  of  waiting  until  some  young  man 
could  afford  to  support  them  they  could  without  apologies 
help  to  support  themselves  after  their  marriage,  they  thought 
that  they  might  take  their  training  more  seriously.  And 
they  agreed  that  the  girl  who  took  her  training  more 
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Youth  in  Conflict 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  Ph.D. 

Referee  of  the   Los   Angeles  Juvenile   Court 


"A  delightful   and  challenging  book." 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop  in  The  Survey 

"A  book  that  every  social  worker  should  read  without 
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ing of  how  it  is  that  youth  is  in  such  widespread  and 
violent  conflict  with  its  elders  and  with  society  in  general." 

— Judge  Julian  W .  Mack 

"I  know  of  no  other  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  that  is  so  wholly  worth  while." 

—•Dr.  Charles  Platt 
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$1.50  in  boards,  postpaid. 
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seriously    had    less    time 
to     spend     on     petting. 
One    cannot    be    work- 
ing  in    a   laboratory,   or 
making  headway  in  busi- 
ness,   or    in    the    arts,    and    have   much    free    time    for   get- 
ting into  the  situations  where  petting  is   the   natural  out- 
come. 

For  petting  depends  on  late  nights  and  idle  days,  neither 
of  which  the  more  ambitious  can  afford.  Granted  the  fact 
that  not  all  college  students  are  brilliant,  and  that  the 
average  human  being  is  not  ambitious,  it  is  still  true  that 
when  the  average  girl  thinks  that  her  training  might  mean 
the  possibility  of  marrying  earlier  rather  than  late  it  be- 
comes more  absorbing.  Harnessed  to  romance,  training 
is  worth  hard  work.  Without  it,  to  the  average  girl,  it 
is  a  literal  no-man's  land,  to  be  gotten  over  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

THIS  therefore  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury:  Petting 
is  natural.  We  like  it.  We  see  no  harm  in  it.  No 
amount  of  professional  training  is  going  to  make  it  less 
agreeable.  But  it  takes  time.  It  may  go  too  far.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  made  love  to,  but  we  would  be  willing  to 
spend  less  time  at  it,  and  more  on  training  for  skilled  work, 
if  we  thought  that  we  should  ever  use  such  training  when 
we  were  married — which  we  intend  to  be  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  can  see  a  few  married  women  with  attractive 
homes,  husbands  and  children,  who  still  make  any  use  of 
their  specialized  training,  we  shall  believe  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  that  it  is  worth  doing.  But  we  are  from  Mis- 
souri, and  must  be  shown.  Our  mothers  never  used  any 
specialized  training  after  marriage,  even  if  they  had  had  it. 
We  never  saw  a  woman  in  our  home  town  who  did,  un- 
less she  was  so  poor  that  she  had  to. 

Our  special  interest  is  chemistry  (or  dress  designing,  or 
music,  or  library  work,  or  electricity,  or  raising  violets,  or 
being  a  policewoman).  If  you  can  show  us  how  we  can 
specialize  on  this,  and  keep  it  up  to  any  advantage  after 
we  are  married,  we  will  study  it  more  seriously,  and  have 
less  time  to  pet.  Otherwise  not.  Or  (more  frequently) 
we  have  no  special  interest  and  cannot  get  one,  because 
all  we  want  is  to  get  married.  If  we  thought  any  work 
would  help  us  toward  that,  we  would  be  interested.  Other- 
wise not.  It  may  be  true  that  if  we  seriously  cultivate 
more  varied  talents  than  our  mothers  did,  that  our  daugh- 
ters will  not  only  love  us,  but  admire  us,  and  find  us 
not  so  easy  to  surpass.  But  all  that  is  too  far  in  the 
future. 

We  must  secure  our  husbands  before  we  can  think  too 
much  about  our  daughters.  So  much  for  training.  Now 
for  justice.  If  girls  of  college  standing  are  going  to  pet 
indiscriminately  in  their  homes,  their  clubs  and  their  auto- 
mobiles, then  it  is  surely  fair  enough  to  leave  unmolested 
the  more  lowly  petters  in  the  parks,  the  bathing  beaches, 
the  movie  theatres,  the  dance  halls,  and  in  the  cars  parked 
along  the  curb.  Let  them  pet  on,  untroubled  by  social  re- 
formers or  the  police.  For  petting  is  natural  whatever 
its  consequences.  We  like  to  do  it,  and  so  do  they.  As 
Kant  would  have  it:  The  maxim  of  our  action  must  be- 
come universal  law. 

To  this  the  jury  agreed  with  hesitation  and  knitted 
brows.  "That  is  only  fair"  they  nodded  slowly — and  turned 
away  sorrowful. 
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of  the  Committee's  work  is  well  attested  in  the  list  of  ne\v 
"assessors"  (persons  regarded  as  especially  well-equipped  to 
advise  the  committee)  who  have  been  enlisted  for  it:  Henri 
Rollet,  of  the  Association  Internationale  pour  la  Protec- 
tion de  1'Enfance;  Dr.  F.  Humbert,  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies;  Dame  Katherine  Furse,  of  the  International 
Association  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides ;  Eglantyne  Jebb, 
of  the  Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants; 
Eleanor  Rathbone,  of  the  Women's  International  Organ- 
izations: M.  Ferenze  and  M.Johnstone,  of  the  International 
Labor  Bureau;  Dr.  Leon  Bernard,  of  the  Health  Organ- 
ization of  the  League  of  Nations ;  Major  Bascom  Johnson, 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  elected  "at 
large." 

Grace  Abbott,  head  of  the  L'nited  States  Children's 
Bureau,  felt  compunctions  about  voting  on  the  budget  of 
the  Committee,  since  her  government  was  not  contributing 
a  penny  to  its  funds.  By  the  same  token,  since  her  relation 
to  the  Committee  was  "consultative"  (under  the  extra- 
ordinarily anomalous  conditions  of  American  official  rela- 
tionship with  the  League),  she  declined  election  as  its  vice 
president.  But  at  the  final  session  she  was  able  to  announce 
a  contribution  of  $5,000  from  the  American  -Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  for  the  new  child  welfare  work  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the  technically  super- 
cilious attitude  which  her  official  position  forced  her  to  take. 

That  the  new  work  is  no  mere  philanthropic  side-issue 
to  the  quasi-criminal  subject  of  prostitution  is  apparent  also 
in  this  declaration  of  the  Committee: 

The  Advisory  Committee  thinks  it  right  to  take  the  normal 
child  as  the  basis  of  its  study,  and  to  emphasize  the  construct- 
ive side  of  child  welfare  as  much  as  the  more  limited 
though  vital  question  of  protecting  the  child  from  adverse 
influences  or  wilful  exploitation.  There  is  also  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  abnormal  child  whose  free  development  is 
hampe-red  by  physical,  mental  or  moral  defectiveness,  and 
whose  lot  calls  for  special  care  and  sympathy. 

So  here  is  another  of  the  things  that  Uncle  Sam  believes 
in  and  does — more  or  less — at  home,  taken  on  by  the 
fifty-five  cooperating  nations,  while  he  walks  around  out- 
side, looking  in,  or  holds  his  nose  in  the  air  pretending 
that  he  doesn't  wish  he  had  gone  in  in  the  first  place.  What- 
ever the  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  family,  a  lot  of  Uncle 
Sam's  children  are  inside,  helping,  and  more  will  help  as 
time  goes  on.  Grace  Abbott  thought  she  couldn't  properly 
be  vice  president,  but  she  was  a  whole  team  of  horses  on 
the  job! 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY   OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00:  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Professor 
Jiluert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president:  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— LJta  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  BO  Emjrt 
•2nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methodi 
n  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
Editing  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
'.o  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president:  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian.  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  4S  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL     CHILD      LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen     R.     Lovejoy. 

general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  (I, 
$5,  $10.  $25  and  $100  Includes  monthly  publication,  "The  America*, 
Child.'' 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
112-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1*11. 
Incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodle*. 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  Is,  In  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L/.  Frescott, 
Treas.  ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
*ues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  pF  AMERICA,  Inc.,—  730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  In  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS—  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.    Florence  E.   Qulnlan,   Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college   students,   Laura   H.    Parker,   Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA  —  Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  10o  E.  22d  St..  N.T.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:     Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy.  Sec'y; 
International   Justice   and   Goodwill:    Rev.   S.    L.    Gulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Hayces,  Sec'y. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS —  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  >errlc« 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment —  samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  N'ew  York  Stat* 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  member* 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN—  2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.  ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  —  799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work  —  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA—  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,640 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  In  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 


NATIONAL   LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 

HAMPTON   INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com-       president;  Mary  L.   Ely,  Educational  Secretary.     Non-sectarian  and 
munlty  service.     Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  bu.tiness, 
home-economics,  normal.     Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 


self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Camps. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


material  on   Negro   problems.     J.   E.   Gregg,    principal. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor,  STO  Seventh  Avenue.  New  Tort  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational Ben-ice.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  A»e.. 
New  York,  N.  T.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical 
education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by 
the  Unrted  States  Bureau  of  Education:  Si  national  organization! 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America, 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroe*. 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  KlnclUe  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
117  K.  Z3rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negr* 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
i  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  17JO  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientliflc  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 

^••ns.    honorary    president:    Mrs.    Maud    Swartz,    president;    311 

:h  Ashland   Blvd.,   Chicago.   111.     Stands  for  self-government  to 

TTork  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 

protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— S15  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H-  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organisation 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  (2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Rertew. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions—  John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies.  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation. 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  o&er  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
aent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negre 
Youth;  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phase*  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prtn.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A-  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ter, Jr..  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Worker*1 

Education. 
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SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  paper*,  speeches, 
debate*.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AuTHoi't  RXSIASCB 
BOMAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Reprints  of 

OUR  ORPHANED  ASYLUMS 

By  DR.  R.  R.  REEDER 

8   pages,   with   illustrations  from   the  June 

Survey  Graphic 

Fine  ammunition  for  child-welfare  work- 
ers. Send  copies  to  your  friends  who  are 
trustees  of  orphanages,  to  rich  men  who 
may  be  considering  leaving  their  money  to 
found  new  orphanages,  to  lawyers  who  help 
such  men  draw  their  wills. 

10  cents  a  copy,  100  copies  $5.00 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Ixc. 
112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


City  on  the  other,  where  does  our  actual  present  City  come 
in  ?  A  fair  question,  indeed  the  necessary  one :  let  me  try 
briefly  to  outline  some  answer. 

Recall  first  the  rough  outline  of  the  Valley  Section  in  Na- 
ture, from  snows  to  sea:  and  next  the  second  Valley  outline, 
with  the  tools  of  the  essential  occupations  and  their  names 
below — of  course,  realizing  that  these  are  not  all  represented 
in  even-  valley ;  and  any,  of  course,  may  occupy  it  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Still  this  outline  serves  all  the  better 
for  general  purposes. 

These  variously  occupied  folk  each  come  to  develop  their 
own  little  hamlet  or  village,  with  its  characteristic  type  of 
family,  and  folk-ways,  even  institutions ;  not  simply  of  home- 
building,  though  each  with  its  germ  of  appropriate  architec- 
tural style.  In  this  way  their  various  villages  are  ranged, 
from  fishing  port  to  forest  and  mountain  pass,  from  gardens 
and  fields  below  to  mine  and  quarry  usually  above.  In  old 
regions,  not  too  severely  modernized  by  industry,  the  old  type 
survives  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Thus  on  our  Tower  ex- 
cursions we  can  visit  in  an  afternoon  a  fishing  village  and  an 
agricultural  one,  which  though  only  a  mile  apart,  are  well- 
nigh  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  Norwegian  Coast  and 
the  English  Midlands  could  have  made  them;  nay  even 
sometime  as  mutually  contemptuous,  even  to  hostilities !  And 
yet  full  of  fine  people — as  good  as  fishing-boat  and  plough 
can  respectively  make  them.  Indeed  the  minor  valley-sections 
of  Scotland  abound  in  such  illustrations  from  bottom  to  top. 
Thus  prepared,  we  can  understand  the  large  old  sea-port  of 
Leith  lying  only  two  miles  below  this  hill  Tower  of  central 
Edinburgh  and  continuous  with  this  big  city,  yet  more  distinct 
from  it  in  interests  and  views  of  life  than  inland  towns  can 
be. 

Again,  below  these  windows,  and  no  further  off,  lies  a 
fishing  village  called  "Newhaven"  (since  its  records  are  only 

of  seven  centuries),  in  which 
not  only  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  even  costume,  arc 
so  distinct  as  to  catch  every 
tourist's  eye,  and  identify 
them  as  from  the  opposite 
Continental  shores. 

Readers  of  Tennyson   may 

remember  the  pride  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  and  think 
it  "aristocratic"  (as  he  did)  ;  instead  of  racial  and  occupa- 
tional, as  it  arose,  and  sometimes  remains. 

Thus  one  of  our  neighbors  here,  missing  her  friendly  and 
bonny  young  fish-wife's  regular  visits,  went  down  to  New- 
haven  to  ask  for  her.  She  was  met  with  gravest  head- 
shakings  and  obvious  reluctance  to  speak  of  what  had  be- 
come of  Man-.  Fearing  the  worst,  she  pressed  for  some 
answer,  and  extracted — 

"Ah  well,  Miss,  she  has  just  gone  and  married  a  Scotch- 
man!"— who  next  turned  out  to  be  a  worthy  and  well-to-do 
townsman  who  had  taken  her  to  a  much  more  prosperous 
and  comfortable  home.  "Norman  pride"  is  thus  North- 
men's pride — fisher-pride ;  as  the  Cabots'  even  to  the  Lowells 
in  the  rhyme  of  Boston  we  may  comment  on  later.  In 
fact  the  very  name  "de  Vere"  means  from  Veere,  a  small 
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dead  fishing  and  shipping  port  in  Holland.  Hence  too  it 
is  that  living  Norse  fisher-folk  are  the  elder  branches  of  our 
Norman  and  Luropean  Royal  Houses — the  younger  sons 
having  gone  off,  to  Normandy,  England,  Sicily,  or  anywhere, 
as  fisher-sailors,  sometimes  skippers,  but  oftener  before  the 
mast.  And  what  further  vitalized  these  fellows  was  their 
axemanship,  since  they  had  felled  the  forests  before  build- 
ing their  boats.  Hence  it  was  that 

Men's     cheeks     faded, 
On  shores  invaded, 
When  onwards  waded 
The  Lords  of  fight — 

Hence  too  King  Robert  the  Bruce's  initial  stroke  at  Ban- 
nockburn — warding  the  English  champion's  charge,  and 
cleaving  him  as  he  thundered  past — avows  his  woodman- 
fisher  origin,  by  his  expression — not  of  pride  or  joy  over 
this  omen  of  his  victory  as  both  armies  saw  it,  but  of  disgust 
at  himself  on  noticing  his  notched  blade — "I  have  broken 
my  good  battle-axe!" — a  feeling  that  every  lumberman 
knows. 

Here  was  again  King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  galloping 
through  the  Saracen  column,  cleaving  down  a  warrior  on 
either  hand  as  fast  as  axe-blows  can  swing.  For  here  again 
is  the  woodman,  bestriding  the  fallen  tree,  and  chopping 
the  branches  on  either  hand,  a  blow  with  every  step — 
and  this  time  coming  out  properly,  with  axe-edge  uninjured 

Return  however  to  our  occupational  villages,  the  smaller 
above,  the  greater  below.  Some  convenient  center  of  gravity 
determines  their  periodic  fairs.  These  later  become  regular 
markets,  first  seasonable,  at  length  even  weekly,  or  oftener, 
to  bi-  or  tri-weekly,  even  daily.  The  market-stalls  are 
each  of  its  characteristic  kind  of  goods,  according  to  their 
origins;  and  these  may  even  come  to  need  different  market- 
places, like  the  "Grass  market"  for  crops  in  the  valley  below 
my  Outlook,  and  the  Lawn  market  (Linen  market)  in  the 
wide  street  beside;  with  the  like  in  so  many  cities.  Stalls 
too  become  regularized  in  position ;  and  the  sellers  may  even 
pass  the  night:  a  sense  of  property  thus  arises,  in  time  it 
may  be  even  to  property  itself.  Thus  may  develop  a  crowded 
small  business  and  poor  lodging  area,  with  lanes  between 
the  backs  of  stalls,  and  wider  spaces  in  front  for  buyers, 
until  in  fact  we  have  a  net-work  of  mean  streets  and  narrow 
lanes  in  what  was  once  an  open  market  place.  This  is  one 
of  the  not  infrequent  European  origins  of  what  are  now 
"slum  areas,"  and  were  then  abusively  called  medieval, 
though  developed  long  afterwards  and  further  deteriorated 
in  recent  times. 

Return  to  our  Market  Place.  In  time  the  stall-keepers 
prosper,  and  stay  on  in  houses  in  town:  they  open  shop  on 
the  ground-floor,  first  living  behind  it,  but  gradually  pressed 
out,  and  upstairs.  Here  then  is  the  origin  of  the  old  condi- 
tions of  trading  citizens,  and  still  easily  found  surviving, 
as  in  this  old  town  of  ours,  though  in  much  better  streets 
(rightly  or  falsely  so-called  is  not  here  the  question),  they 
soon  have  the  whole  building  as  a  "Department  Store." 
Was  it  not  indeed  from  these  old-world  shop-keepers  grown 
wealthy,  that  there  came  Councillors,  Mayors  and  Lord 
Mayors,  who  may  thus  naturally  be  knighted,  and  whose 
sons  may  next  marry  the  heiresses  of  the  rich  farmers  who 
have  become  squires,  even  land-"lords,"  peers  accordingly, 
thus  often  "re-gilding  their  blazons,"  as  the  French  put  it. 
Hence  it  is  for  instance,  that  "the  Percy"  (Duke  of  North- 


umberland) is  now  a  Smithson.  For  more  modern  if  less; 
august  instance,  a  tall  old  house  beside  us  here  is  Glad- 
stone's Land. 

Look  now  at  the  modern  street,  under  our  fuller  outline- 
of  the  valley  section,  in  its  apparently  European  distinctness, 
from  the  town.  See  the  blast  furnaces  behind  the  iron- 
monger's shop  in  front — plainly  both  from  the  mines.  See- 
too  the  goldsmith  and  silversmith,  the  jeweller,  with  their 
bright  windows;  still  older  miners,  of  course:  in  fact  the 
jeweller  is  plainly  continuous  with  the  neolithic  woman, 
polishing  her  finest  flints  to  fairy  arrows  and  miniature  clubs, 
to  charm  her  young  man.  There  too  is  the  Hunter  in  the 
game-shop ;  and  near  him  a  highly  superior  one  with  fur* 
beyond  price. 

The  Shepherd  has  his  store  of  carpets  and  more;  in  fact 
his  organizing  powers  develop  the  great  stores,  which  are 
so  strikingly,  in  London,  Edinburgh  or  Canada  alike  (and 
thus  doubtless  in  New  York  too?)  of  Welsh,  Scottish  or 
other  pastoral  origins.  Nor  are  we  done  with  the  shepherd  ,- 
for  School  and  Church  are  profoundly  his ;  and  is  it  not 
he  who  constantly  makes  the  most  pastoral  of  parsons,  the 
most  devoted  of  dominies?  While  in  the  modern  railway- 
station  with  all  its  sheds,  is  there  not  the  caravan-depot 
and  its  stores? 

Pass  now  to  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  Labor  market,  with 
its  stout  fellows  waiting  to  be  hired.  Here  especially  is  the 
poor  peasant,  and  his  strenuous  son.  Yet  thanks  to  the 
stern  discipline  which  his  occupation  gives  in  minute  econo- 
mies— on  poorer  soil  and  in  harsher  climate,  with  longer 
winters,  especially  compelling  corn  storing — we  have  from 
him  peculiarly  the  Bank,  and  even  the  Insurance  Company. 

Now  the  rich  peasant,  the  jolly  miller,  the  baker  of  white- 
bread,  the  brewer  and  the  ale-wife.  And  since  men  talk 
freely  in  their  cups,  and  confidently  of. public  affairs,  we 
have  thus  the  ale-house  as  center  of  local  politics:  and  since 
opinions  differ,  peculiarly  between  economic  classes,  these 
"pubs"  differentiate  into  Clubs — and  with  us  here  towards 
Conservative  and  there  toward  Reform.  Each  of  these  big 
London  ones  now-a-days  selects  and  sends  down  its  rival1 
candidate,  in  carpet-bag,  for  our  alternative  selection:  (the 
pity  being  that  we  can  only  refuse  one,  instead  of  both). 
So  the  victors  are  returned  to  Parliament;  which  is  proudly 
boasted  by  all  members,  as  "the  best  Club  in  London,"  so 
that  no  wonder  a  Labor  member  should  tell  me  that  he  never 
properly  knew  what  temptation  to  drink  was,  until  his- 
confinement  to  membership  there. 

So  much  then  for  the  peasant  as  ancestral  to  such  insti- 
tutions for  law-making,  as  well  as  for  the  legal  profession- 
itself.  Leaving  the  gardener  to  his  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable 
shops,  note  finally  the  Fishers,  as  developed  to  ocean  argosies 
and  mighty  fleets  of  war.  Yet  for  the  former,  notice  the 
grocer's  shops,  with  all  their  imports  from  distant  lands — 
spices  and  sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  still  labelled  "coloniali" 
throughout  Italy — the  very  name  revealing  the  origins  of 
far-flung  Empires  everywhere. 

Yet  at  the  sailor's  pub,  with  its  wild  stories,  its  easy 
brawls,  recall  the  buccaneers,  the  pirates,  as  at  once  degen- 
erates of  maritime  peace  and  the  originative  germs  of  naval 
war.  For  whence  the  essential  origins  of  the  British  navy 
if  not  from  the  Devonshire  pirates  of  Spain? 

Enough  then  for  this  rural  occupational  evolution,  which 
is  so  predominently  the  phase  through  which  our  modern 
cities  have  been  passing. 
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IN   January  of   this  year  there   was  held  in  Chicago  a 
most  fruitful  conference  on   juvenile   delinquency.    It 
was  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Chicago's  Juvenile 
Court,  the  first  to  be  founded  in  the  world.    There  were 
present  in  addition  to  the  pioneer  workers  in  delinquency, 
leading  judges,   psychiatrists  and   psychologists.    The  sub- 
jects   discussed    ranged    from    methods    and    procedure    in 
dealing  with  the  delinquent,  through  the  problems  of  clin- 
ical  work  with  children,   to  the  psychic  fundamentals  of 
.n  behavior. 

The  extraordinary  value  of  the  papers  presented  was 
so  apparent  that  their  publication  in  permanent  form  was 
unmistakably  indicated.  Here  was  assembled  together 
really  for  the  first  time  the  competent  spokesman  for  the 
sciences  and  the  laws  which  are  to  lead  us  out  of  the  ugli- 
ness and  waste  of  youthful  crime.  Here  was  put  forward 
for  examination  the  newest,  the  sincerest  and  best  thought 
of  the  maturest  intellects  in  even-  field  bearing  on  child 
formation.  Glance  at  the  list  of  articles  at  the  right,  and 
see  who  were  there  and  what  they  talked  about.  You  will 
be  struck  with  the  far-reaching  importance  and  interest 
of  these  twenty-eight  contributions.  You  will  see  that 
in  no  sense  is  this  volume  the  proceedings  of  a  conference, 
but  it  is  the  most  competent  and  well  prepared  symposium 
possible  on  the  varied  aspects  of  youthful  delinquency. 

The  CHILD  the  CLINIC  and  the  COURT  is  the 
sixth  title  in  the  New  Republic's  series  of  one  dollar  books. 
At  this  minimum  price  even-one  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  tested  scientific  thought  of  to-day  on  child  formation 
and  youthful  waywardness,  should  buy  and  read  these 
papers.  Like  YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT,  by  Dr.  Miriam 
Van  Waters  in  the  same  series  (which  has  sold  7,000 
copies  since  January  1st)  this  book  is  scientifically  in- 
formative, dramatic  and  above  all,  useful.  It  is  full  length 
(350  pages)  and  bound  neatly  and  attractively  in  paper 
covers.  At  bookstores  or  direct  from  the  New  Republic. 
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WORKERS  W ANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  AS- 
SOCIATION, 105  East  2znd  St.,  New 
York  City,  desires  to  hear  from  social 
workers  with  child-caring  experience  who 
would  consider  becoming  county  children's 
agents  in  newly  organized  counties  in  New 
York  State.  Average  salary  $1800. 

SEVERAL  attractive  openings  out  of 
town  for  social  workers.  Salary  $1800  to 
$2500.  Executive  Service  Corporation, 
1515  Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  a  Successful  Cam- 
paign Director  to  join  an  established  office 
for  Financing  Social  Agencies  in  New 
England.  Write  fully.  Address  5183  SUR- 
VEY. 

CASE  WORKER  with  experience  in 
dealing  with  young  wayward  girls  wanted 
by  Protective  Association.  Salary  $1800. 
Give  full  details  and  references  in  first 
letter.  5187  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Brooklyn  Section,  experienced 
case  worker,  familiar  with  Immigration 
Work.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Apply  in 
writing.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Goldstein,  Chairman, 
359  Crown  Street,  Brooklyn. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
family  case-worker  for  General  Secretary, 
Northern  city  35,000.  5205  SURVEY. 

BOY'S  SUPERVISOR,  familiar  with 
scouting  and  boys  games  and  institutional 
activities.  Steady  position.  $900  per  year, 
board,  laundry  and  sleeping  quarters. 
Write,  giving  experience,  age  and  refer- 
ences to  James  Roden,  Superintendent, 
Children's  Home  of  Easton,  Easton,  Pa. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  for  New  York 
Settlement,  four  or  five  evenings  a  week 
beginning  October  nt.  5188  SURVEY. 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Ii  a  100-DP.  ill.  handbMk— ifi  FBMI.    Hem*  itudi 
Domtitle  Selinct  cnonel.  Ittini  (or  muu  w»ll-piJd 
peiitlmu   «   (or   bome-maklnt    «fflcl«ncj. 
*».  Sdlttl  •(  Horn*  EM  •••!•«,  Ml  E.  18th  St..  Chlnii 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  woman,  Jewish,  to  act  as 
head  of  girls'  department  and  assistant 
matron  in  large  Jewish  institution  in 
Middle  West.  Write  Box  5174,  stating 
age,  experience  education,  references.  In- 
itial probation  salary  in  addition  to 
maintenance,  $1500.00. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ASSISTANT  HEAD  WORKER  for 
Settlement  House  in  New  York.  Must 
understand  Girl's  Work.  5210  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER.  Evenings.  One  who 
has  had  settlement  experience.  Address 
5211  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Field,  Financial  Secre- 
tary and  organizer  desires  appointment  for 
August.  Temporary  or  permanent.  Fourth 
year  Field  Secretary  "Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund".  Excellent  credentials.  Letters  care 
of  above,  225  West  4Oth  St.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED:  Part  time,  preferably  morn- 
ings, by  young  woman.  Kindergarten, 
vocational  and  employment  experience. 
Knowledge  stenography  and  typewriting. 
Full  time  considered,  no  evenings.  5209 
SURVEY. 

SITUATION  WANTED:  Educational 
and  Occupational  Therapy  Director  of 
Training  School  department  in  state  in- 
stitution for  feebleminded  and  epileptics 
desires  a  change.  Held  present  position 
three  years.  Desires  similar  position  in 
institution  for  defectives  or  state  hospital. 
Can  conduct  devotional  exercises  and  plan 
and  assist  with  parties  and  out-door 
recreation.  College  woman  and  had  spe- 
cial social  service  and  occupational  therapy 
training.  5204  SURVEY. 

OPPORTUNITY 

A  RETIRED  Welfare  worker  has  room 
for  a  congenial  like-minded  woman  or 
couple.  A  rural  community  on  State  road. 
Old  Colonial  house.  Fireplaces  and  gar- 
den. Rent  free.  Northern  Conn.  5198 
SURVEY. 


FURNISHED  ROOMS 


TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


TWO  LADIES  having  an  attractive 
hoose  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  will  rent  two 
furnished  rooms  to  business  women  from 
July  ist.  Meals  convenient.  Three  blocks 
from  station.  References.  5208  SURVEY. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERINTEN 
DENT  open  for  position  on  or  aboc 
October  ist.  Has  had  experience  as  Sup 
of  Orphanage  and  Home  for  Delinquent 
References.  5200  SURVEY. 


COUPLE:  Jewish,  trained  social  worl 
ers,  eleven  years  experience  in  child  car 
work,  vocational  guidance,  expert  house 
hold  supervision,  desire  affiliation  wit 
Orphanage  Home,  Day  Nursery  or  Aft« 
care  Home.  Anywhere.  Highest  refei 
ences.  5191  SURVEY. 


JEWISH  YOUNG  MAN,  ten  years  el 
perience  as  teacher,  social  service  executiv 
and  Anglo-Jewish  newspaper  editor,  de 
sires  position  as  research  worker  am 
publicity  man  of  federation  or  large  socia 
agency.  5185  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE,  womai 
seeks  position.  Broad  knowledge  indut 
trial  and  civic  problems  and  social  legisla 
tion.  Convincing  speaker,  clear  writei 
5170  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  position  sought  by  womal 
(Jewish)  of  thirty  years  of  administrativi 
experience  in  all  branches  social  service 
community  recreational,  educational  and  in 
dustrial  research  field.  Will  also  conside 
household  supervision  of  institution  w 
school.  5163  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE—  ORGANIZER,  PUBLIC 
ITY  DIRECTOR  AND  FINANCIA1 
CAMPAIGN  MANAGER.  University  am 
Professional  School  graduate.  Ten  year 
experience  with  social  agencies  in  the  fiel< 
of  relief,  recreation,  health,  social  re 
search,  cooperatives,  community  organiza 
tion,  etc.  5101  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  assistant  superintenden 
in  first  rate  institution,  wanted  by  trainee 
social  worker.  5121  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  Jewish, 
sixteen  years  of  experience  in  the  field  c4 
child  welfare  work,  desires  to  mak« 
change.  5179  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  a  woman  of  several 
years  experience  in  Girls  Training  School, 
position  as  Superintendent  in  Girls'  or 
Children's  School.  Excellent  references. 
5206  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  psychiatric  social 
worker  with  executive  ability  open  for 
position  with  social  agency,  clinic,  child 
study,  welfare  or  other  organization.  New 
York  City.  5199  SURVEY. 

SITUATION  WANTED  for  summer  or 
permanently  in  social  work,  camp  or  insti- 
tution, by  experienced  male  teacher,  age 
53,  who  has  specialized  in  economics, 
sociology,  clinical  psychology  and  social 
service  field  work.  Highest  references. 
5155  SURVEY. 
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FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are    available    October    1,    1925, 

at 
East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  ?6th  Street, 
HELEN  HART  SAJU  LIBBT  CARSON 

Head   Worker  Director  of  Training 


SHOES 


FOR  THE  LAME 

THE  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for 
any  person  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Write 
for  bookie:.  Henry  S.  Lotz,  Inc.,  105 
East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The   Philadelphia   School   of 
Occupational  Therapy 

2200  DELANCEY  PLACE 
The  course  covers  training  in  design, 
book-binding,  jewelry,  weaving,  toymak- 
Ing.  carving,  basketry,  lace-making  and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy, 
psychology  and  general  medical  condi- 
tions, followed  by  Hospital  Practice. 

A    diploma    is    awarded    to    students 
successfully   completing   the  course. 
FLORENCE  WELLSMAN  FULTON 

Dean 
Member  of  Welfare  Federation  of  Phlla. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FO* 

PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

*•.  trtnl  ft  H»<  EMMBkt.  14*  E.  Mtk  St.,  Ckltaw 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

4*  East  22nd  Street 


M.ltitr.fbin«l  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 

Typewriting      l__^_^___^^_^^^_l 

Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us ! 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    hare    complete    equipment 
tad  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  wQl  investigate  yon  win  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  ektafer 
"****  you  can  in  your  own  ifflH'T, 

Lri  «u  tttimat*  on  ymr  ntrt  jot 

Webster      Letter      Addreuinw      ft 

Mailing      Company 
S4th  Street  at  8th   Avsnu. 

Lo*f*cri   2447 


Travel  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMP   MORSE   on   Goose    Pond 

LEE,    MASS.,    in    Berkshire    Mts. 
For   adults   only.      Airy   cabins   and   abun- 
dance of  home-cooked  food.    \Vater  sports. 
Addr  May    Morse,    203    West    103d 

St.,   N.    Y.   City. 

MAINE 
SPEND     AN 

IDEAL    VACATION 

"cabTho0™"  a't°B  SPRUCEWOLD 
Boothbay  Harbor  on  the  Coast  of  Maine. 
Quiet,  relaxation,  recreation — golf,  boat- 
Ing,  and  fishing.  Here  you  can  enjoy 
"ALL  THE  PLEASURES  OF  PRIMITIVE 
LJVIXG  WITH  XOXE  OF  THE 

PENALTIES." 
Dept.    S.    THE    ROGER   C.    RICE    CO.,    Inc. 

Pennsylvania    Bldg. 
125   West   34th    St.  New   York   City 


M  a  i  n  e 

ANDROSCOGGIN  WAYNE 

House  and  Cottages  MAINE 

Centrally  located  among  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. Best  of  fishing,  bathing,  tennis, 
dancing.  Write  for  booklet. 

PEMAQUID,  MAINE 

Near    Portland 
FOR    SALE    or    TO    LET 
The   finest   estate   on   the   coast   of   Maine. 
300   acres.     If  desired,   the   large   furnished 
home  will   be  let  separate  from   the  farm; 
also     eieht-room     cottage     with     garage. 
Boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Fine  drives. 
Address     W.     G.     TEBBETTS.      Pemaquid 
Harbor,    Maine. 


NEW  YORK 

Keene  Valley  Inn,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Adirondack  Mts.  Rates  $18  to  $30  per 
week.  75  rooms.  Fresh  vegetables,  own 
garden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course  two 
miles.  Special  rates  for  Sept.  W.  W. 
BLOCK,  Prop. 


THE  LLOYD,  Bellport,  L  L 

On  Sooth  Bay 

Cool,  comfortable,  charming.    Regular  guests  and 
week-end  parties.    June  25  up. 


BOARD 


SPACE  available  for  several  summer 
residents  in  large  New  York  settlement  on 
river  front.  Board  $50.00  a  month.  Room 
rent  payable  in  either  service  or  cash. 
5140  SOTVET. 


Summer  Property 
TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 


VERMONT 


BOARD  in  the  country;  ideal  location, 
in  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Special  rates  to  those  wishing  to  close 
their  homes  for  the  summer  months.  Write 
for  Booklet.  A.  ].  Newman,  Heights 
House,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 


NEW    JERSEY 


EAST  TRENTON  HEIGHTS 

Building  lots  for  sale  in  Hamilton  Town- 
ship, Mercer  County,  N.  J.  For  full  de- 
scription and  terms  address  ADOLPH 
GRAEVEN,  20154  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 


FOR  SALE 


QUAINT  early  Colonial  house,  8  rooms, 
3  fireplaces.  Good  condition.  Small  barn, 
poultry  houses.  One  acre.  Fine  water. 
State  road.  N.  W.  Conn.  5207  SDIVET. 


N 


Jersey 


Summer  Home  for  Sale 

Adaptable  for  Sanatorium  or  Summer  Resort. 
Man;  beautiful  bungalow  sites.  Wonderful  lo- 
cation, elevation  500  ft.,  giving;  superb  view. 
House,  15  rooms,  well  built,  good  repair.  Mod- 
ern conveniences,  simpljr  furnished.  Abundance 
of  pure  water.  Large  stone  garage.  Good  farm. 
87  acres.  Located  near  Flemington,  N.  J.,  90 
minutes  from  N.  Y.  Property  worth  $50,000. 
Will  sell  for  much  less.  For  particulars  address 
Mrs.  E.  W.  BAKKES,  Box  314,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA 


ST.    PETERSBURGH,    FLORIDA 

Eight  room  modern,  complete- 
ly furnished  home,  ideal  location, 
near  water  front.  Reasonable 
term..  5177  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT,  16  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  Station  (Claremont 
Park  Station,  New  York  Central  R.  R.), 
has  two  resident  vacancies  for  women. 
Board — $39.50  a  month  plus  two  periods  a 
week  for  service.  Apply  with  reference 
to  Bronx  House,  1637  Washington  Avenue, 
(In  toitvseiing  advertisement!  pie  tut  mentitn  THE  Sumvrr.  It  helfi 
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REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  your  small 
house,  having  some  grounds  and  a  fire- 
place, and  within  a  half  hour's  ride  of 
New  York  City,  to  an  adult,  professional, 
(poorly  paid)  family.  Cash  $1,000  with 
monthly  payments.  Westchester  preferred. 
5184.  SU*VET. 

us,  it  identities  you.) 


OCEAN  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

ANEW  fireproof  structure  of 
232  rooms,  each  with  lavatory, 
toilet  and  bath  facilities.  Thoroughly 
modern,  beautifully  appointed  and 
has  an  ideal  location  directly  on  the 
boardwalk  at  Eleventh  Street. 
American  plan.  All  outside  rooms. 
Solariums.  Open  porches  overlook 


Smmmini  foal 


ocean  and  pool.  Sunken  Garden 
where  refreshments  will  be  served 
from  the  Flanders'  Fountain.  Fine 
open-air  pool  and  Bath  Department 
with  lockers.  Golf,  tennis,  riding, 
swimming,  yachting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor  sports. 

J.  HOWARD  SLOCUM 

President — Manager 

For     seven     years     Manager     "The  Greenbrier,"  White 
Sulphur  Springs,      West  Virginia 

During  the  month  of  September  the  Flanders'  private 

yacht  will  be  available,  free,  to  guests  and  their  friends 

—  sailing,  fishing  and  crabbing 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

"THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  A  BASIC 
PROGRAM  IN  Civic  EDUCATION".  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute,  1258 
W.  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Single  copy  $.50. 

CHILDKIN  In  NIID  or  SPECIAL  CAM,  by 
Lucile  Eavet.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  bated  on  recordi  of 
Boiton  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  164  Boyliton  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Man.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

COOKING  roi  Piorrr,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describei  home-study  coune,  which  in- 
clude! catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management  "51  Wayi  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am,  School  of  Home 
Economics.  5778  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS 

No.  i.  THE  FINANCIAL  FEDERATION  Movi- 
MENT.  Community  chest  history,  methods, 
accomplishments,  failures.  96  pages.  $.50 

No.  2.  A  MODEL  COMMUNITY  CHEST  COM- 
STTTUTION.  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  3.  THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  — WHY, 
WHAT  AND  WHEREFORE?  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  4.  BILLY  WELFARE'S  TRAVELOGUE.  Fed- 
eration in  terms  of  the  next  generation. 
24  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

The  complete  set  of  four  for  One  Dollar, 
including  postage.  Harvey  Leebron,  Box 
73,  University  of  Chicago 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

'HI  AMHICAM  JOURNAL  or  NUUIMG  ihows 
the  pan  which  trained  nuriei  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St..  Rochetter,  N.  Y. 

MINTAL  HYGIINI:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

OUT  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  itt 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Ad. 

Wanted,  for  October  ist,  home  for 
little  girl  of  four.  Business  mother 
travels  part  time.  Desires  complete 
care  for  child  during  absence  from 
city.  Child  attends  play  school  9  to 
12.  Vicinity  thirteenth  street,  west. 
4890  Survey. 

The  Result 

"I  want  you  to  know  how  effective 
the  'ad'  proved  which  I  placed  in 
The  Survey.  I  received  only  three 
answers  but  each  one  was  from  ex- 
actly the  right  sort  of  person.  At  the 
same  time  I  advertised  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday.  I  received 
five  times  as  many  replies  as  from 
The  Survey  ad  but  not  one  of  these 
answers  was  even  worth  looking  in- 
to. These  people  entirely  disre- 
garded the  points  I  made. 
"4890  Survey." 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'   Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 


THE  SURVEY 


112  E.    19  St. 


New  York 


(In  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Who  owns  the  telephone? 

For  seven  carefree  years  young  John  Graves  worked  in  the 
car  shops  at  Orenville,  spending  his  dollars  as  fast  as  he  earned 
them.  Soon  after  his  promotion  to  foreman,  he  was  married  and 
moved  to  a  little  white  house  on  Orchard  Avenue.  Life  was 
happier  than  ever,  but  spare  dollars  were  not  more  plentiful, 
especially  after  a  third  member  was  added  to  the  family. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  plant  superintendent  showed 
John  the  wisdom  of  saving  a  part  of  his  earnings,  for  the  satis- 
faction it  would  bring,  and  for  protection  against  emergencies 
and  old  age.  He  and  his  young  wife,  for  the  first  time,  learned 
the  difficult  art  of  economy,  and  finally  they  came  to  know  the 
joys  of  saving  and  of  safe  investment. 

Today  John  Graves,  and  many  thousands  like  him,  own  the 
stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
This  company  is  owned  by  more  people  than  any  other,  and 
the  great  majority  of  its  owners — laborers,  clerks,  housewives, 
business  men  and  others — have  bought  it  with  their  savings.  As 
its  business  has  grown,  the  number  of  its  shareholders  has  in- 
creased until  now  one  out  of  every  forty-five  telephone  subscribers 
is  also  a  stockholder. 

^AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


Around  the  World 

You  can't  know  America  if  you  know  America  only ! 

A  journey  that  travelers  once  turned  away  from  because  of  the  hardships,  dangers,  and 
inconveniences,  is  now  made  in  perfect  comfort.  A  lady  traveling  alone  may  take  this  long- 
desired  dream  of  encircling  the  globe,  in  perfect  safety,  assured  of  every  consideration 
and  comfort. 


$1250  up  to  $3000 

without  private  bath. 

European 
Stop-Over    Privilege 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Clark  has 
chartered  the  popular 
and  beautiful  new  Cu- 
narder,  S.S.  "Laconia," 
for  this  World  Cruise. 
Many  private  suites  with 
private  baths.  Luxurious 
public  rooms,  palm  gar- 
dens, etc.  Elevators,  all 
latest  improvements  and 
equipment.  Large  state- 
rooms at  moderate  prices. 
Write  for  particulars 
NOW. 


128    Wonder    Days. 

Sailing 
January     20,     1926. 

Visiting:  Havana,  Colon, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles,  Hi- 
lo,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Tokyo,  Peking,  Kobe, 
Taku,  Shanghai,  Woo- 
sung,  Hong  Kong,  Ma- 
nila, Batavia,  Java,  Sin- 
gapore, Rangoon,  18  days 
in  India,  Ceylon,  Bom- 
bay, Suez,  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  Athens,  Naples, 
Monaco,  Cherbourg. 


Benares,   India — River    Ganges 


The  lure  of  the  Mediterranean  has  come  down  through  centuries 

It  was  the  center  of  empires  that  swayed  the  World  through   six  millenniums.     Phoenician,  Greek, 
Roman,   Moorish,   as   well  as   the  present  Powers    that    border    on    this    dominant    Sea. 


62  delightful  days,  Sailing  January  30,  1926 

Visiting:  Madeira,  Portugal,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Carthage,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Holy  Land, 
Egypt  (with  extensive  Nile  trips),  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Rome,  Villefranche,  Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg. 
New  oil-burning  S.S.  "Transylvania,"  Cunard-Anchor 
Line.  Exceptionally  steady  three-funnel  ship.  Elevator 


to  E  Deck.      Veranda  cafe.      Gymnasium,  etc.  Suites  with 
private  bath. 

Prices  $600  up 

Depending  on   Size   and   Location   of  Room 
Stop-over  privilege   in  Europe   good    for  a   year,   with   re- 
turn,    regular     first-class,     on     any     Cunarder,     including 
"Berengaria,"   etc.,   without   extra   cost. 


Travel  the  famous  "CLARK  WAY"  and  enjoy  the  most  delightful  travel  experience  imaginable. 

Join  a  congenial  party  on  one  of  these  fascinating  cruises 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  popular  travel  books,  the  "  'Round  the  World  Traveller,"  and  "The  New  Mediter- 
ranean Traveller,"  will  have  charge  of  parties  and  will  personally  go  on  the  Summer  Cruise  and  one  of  the  Winter 
Cruises.  He  can  give  expert  service  and  help  you  with  your  plans  in  every  way. 


Write    to    us    direct — Send   for   literature,  mentioning  which  Cruise  you  prefer. 

Address  Clark's  Tours  (Cruise  Dept.)   112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


MIDMONTHLY 

JULY  15,  1925 


Denver 

Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Preventing  Violent  Death 

J.  J.  Durrett,  M.D. 

Social  Work  in  a 
Competitive  World 

W.  J.  Norton 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5  00  a  year 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


MERICAN      BIRTH     CONTROL     LEAGUE— President,     Margaret 

linger     104    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York    City.     Objects:    To   educate 

merlcan    public    in    the    various    aspects    of    the    dangers    of    un- 

:ontrolled   procreation:   to  establish   centers   where  married   persons 

may    receive    ?onlraceptivf    advice    fron-    <iuly    licensed    physicians. 

Life  membership   $1.00:    Birth   Control    Review   (monthly   magazine) 

$2.00  per   year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCI ATION—K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president:  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849.  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg..  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  Includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 


AMERICAN       HOME       ECONOMICS      ASSOCI  ATlON-Llta Bane,  .    ^AmerU-a'throtS. h'the'  ha!           o^.'dVJ 

executive    secretary,    617    Mills    Bldg..    Washington.    D.    C.    Organ-  mlrfdT    and 

ized   for  betterment  of  conditions     "o-e.oo^n   and  ££^^^1  „  £  t  "^''m^em^i 

mics,  office 


community  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  It»  official  organ  Is  the  Advociue  of 
Peace  $2.0"  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
«12-R14  r-olora.l"  Rulldinx.  Washington.  D  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention  Publication  free  on  request  Annual  membership 
dues  S5.00. 

AMERICAN   SOCIAL   HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave 

New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education:  to  comt.n' 

prostitution    and   sex   delinquency;    to  aid   public   authorities  In    t 
campaign   against   the   venereal  diseases:   to   advise  In   organisation 

of   state    and    local    social-hygiene    programs       Annual    membership 

due»    t2  no    Including    monthly    tonrnal 

WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Aiiu»«..ce  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— O.  C.  Carstens. 
director  13U  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of  chil- 
aren's  agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  Improved  standards 
•rid  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are  Interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS — 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quintan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among   Farm  and   Cannery   Migrants,    Summer   service   for 

college    students,    Laura    H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 


AND  so  they  laugh — and  step  on  the  gas;  and 
still    laughing,    they    wave    their    hands    to 
us,    five    minutes    later,    as    they    go    round 
the    last   corner    and   disappear:    they  have 
run    clean    out   of   the   world    of    our    conventional 
morals,  forgotten  us,  our  threats  and  our  penalties, 
and  are  "on  their  way";  in  a  very  real  sense,  they 
have   taken   the   moral    future   of   the    race   off    with 
them. 

J.  K.  Hart,  in  The  Automobile  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
studies  the  bearing  on  our  education  and  morals 
of  the  mechanistic  reality  of  which  the  automobile 
is  the  everyday  symbol.  August  Graphic. 

OUTLAWRY  of  war  is  not  only  the  ideal  for 
whose  attainment  we  must  strive  but  it  is  a 
practical  and  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  establish  a  warless  world  ....  If  the 
ban  were  placed  upon  the  use  of  war  in  settling 
international  controversy  the  militarists  who  were 
endeavoring  to  force  a  nation  into  war  would  be 
the  criminals  instead  of  those  who  oppose  the  use 
of  aggressive  violence  among  nations. 

Florence  E.  Allen,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  makes  a  forthright  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  outlawing  war  and  the  effects 
that  would  result.  August  Graphic. 

IT  seems  that  some  time  ago  every  municipality 
was  required  to  have  a  jail  somewhere  within 
its  boundaries.  The  St.  Joseph's  Island  people,  not 
wishing  to  be  extravagant,  erected  a  little  stone 
building  about  twelve  feet  square.  Even  this  proved 
larger  than  their  needs  and  it  did  not  look  as  though 
they  would  ever  have  further  use  for  it.  So  the 
Women's  Institute,  with  characteristic  thrift,  con- 
verted it  into  a  library.  It  stands  there  solid  as  the 
native  rocks,  an  unadorned  square  stone  building, 
flippant  little  muslin  curtains  blossoming  within  the 
grated  window,  and  shelves  and  shelves  of  books 
inside. 

The  Thing  that  Needs  Doing,  by  Ethel  M. 
Chapman  tells  many  sprightly  stories  of  community 
progress  led  by  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario. 
Coming  in  the  Graphic. 

\  T  T  HATEVER  else  may  be  said  to  have  hap- 
»  '  pened  in  the  two  Opium  Conferences  at 
Geneva — "Opium"  won.  Out  of  all  the  marching 
and  counter-marching,  the  drawing  of  swords  and 
putting  them  up  again,  the  rumors  of  defeats  and 
famous  victories,  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other 
narcotic  drugs  has  gained  a  new  lease  of  life. 

John  Palmer  Gavit,  in  Anyway,  Opium  Won — 
a  straightforward  report  of  the  net  meaning  of 
the  recent  international  palavering  over  the  traffic 
in  narcotics.  August  Midmonthly. 

T  AIN'T  noways  no  use  to  wait  fo'  de  Dawktah. 
If  de  woman  gits  t'  screaming  and  kickin' 
roun'  too  much.  I  jes'  ties  up  dey  ban's  and  feet 
nd  smacks  'em  tell  dey  lies  quiet."  ....  Is  the  birth 


of  a  child  with  such  unscientific  help  for  the  mother 
an  occurrence  limited  to  a  very  few  backward  and 
isolated  communities  in  America?  On  the  contrary: 
it  is  of  such  general  occurrence  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  nation.  ...  In  Virginia, 
more  than  one  hundred  women,  of  whom  only  three 
were  white,  came  to  the  classes  for  midwives.  It 
was  Aunt  Liza  who  ejaculated  in  class,  when  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  patient's  pores  open  by- 
bathing  was  being  emphasized,  "I  jes'  knows  dat's  de 
trufe,  'case  I  feels  so  openated  atter  I  takes  a  bath." 

Ketchin'  Babies,  by  Samuel  McCoy,  is  the  story 
of  the  effort  to  bring  white  and  Negro  midwives 
up  to  the  level  of  reasonably  safe  practice  in 
communities  where  their  aid  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  available  in  thousands  of  births.  August  Graphic. 

WITH  all  the  known  kinds  of  parasites,  in- 
numerable loathsome  forms,  marshalled  and 
reviewed,  and  seen  as  all  more  or  less  degenerates 
from  better  stocks,  their  interpretation  stood  out 
clear.  What  was  the  evil  spell  under  which  so 
many  forms  of  life  had  fallen,  and  are  fall'ng 
still?  ....Why  do  the  keen  sensitive  feelers 
vanish,  the  brain-ganglion  stop  growing,  and  go 
back  almost  to  nothingness  ?  And  yet  active  growth, 
multiplication  even  thousand  or  million  fold,  yet 
only  to  an  inert  bag  when  life  is  mature  and 
complete?  Why?  Because  the  creature  had  adopted 
the  utilitarian  philosophy 

The  Rhythm  of  Progress,  by  Patrick  Geddes,  traces 
surprising  origins  and  follows  surprising  mutations 
in  our  contemporary  wisdoms.  Fifth  of  the  Talks 
from  the  Outlook  Tower.  August  Graphic. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THE     SURVEY'S     annual     report     of     the 
National    Conference   of   Social   Work,   like 
the    roster    of    registrations    at    Denver,    is 
a    bit    smaller    than    usual.       But    like     the 
conference    itself,    it    goes    back    to    first    principles. 
The   editor    (still,   as   will   be  inferred,    absent   from 
his  desk)    reported  the  Denver  sessions  in  the  light 
of    the    fresh    impressions    of    mountain,    coast,    and 
their    several   social    manifestations    in    this    year    of 
grace    which    he    had   just    received    in    an    extended 
spring  journey    (p.   425). 

SINCE,  as  Mr.  Kellogg  reports,  the  conference 
signalized  in  some  measure  the  coming-of-age 
of  the  federation  movement,  and  since  that  move- 
ment is  year  by  year  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
social  work  appeals  a  wider  and  wider  audience, 
the  statement  of  social  work  principles  by  Mr. 
Norton  in  his  presidential  address  in  a  form  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  layman  who  questions  the 
need  or  value  of  the  whole  enterprise  was  a  timely 
one.  Parts  of  this  address,  in  compressed  version, 
are  published  on  p.  431. 

U  A  LITTLE  more  than  8  per  cent  of  all 
./A.  deaths,  or  about  one  in  twelve  are  the 
result  of  violence.  The  significance  of  this  loss 
of  life  is  greater  since  little  or  no  effective  effort 
is  made  to  check  it."  Doctor  J.  J.  Durrett.  super- 


intendent of  health  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  assisted 
by  W.  G.  Stromquist,  sanitary  engineer  of  the  de- 
partment of  health  of  that  city,  has  made  a  study 
of  violent  deaths,  their  cause  and  prevention,  which 
has  attracted  wide  attention.  They  are  co-authors 
of  an  article  (p.  435)  based  on  their  findings. 

THE  story  of  Julia  Steffan,  her  sister  Emma 
and  their  struggles  in  a  new  country,  aided 
by  a  sympathetic  group  of  new  friends  is  a  true 
one — only  the  names  have  been  changed  (p.  439). 
Emily  B.  Moores  who  tells  it  is  a  social  worker 
connected  with  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital  at 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

HOW  well  are  day  nurseries  being  run  today? 
Frances  Colbourne  discusses  (p.  441 )  two 
recent  studies  of  their  work  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  Miss  Colbourne  was  until  recently 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Day 
Nurseries  and  is  now  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

IN  the  four-square  organization  of  research  on 
which  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  a  Regional 
Plan  for  New  York  and  Its  Environs  is  built  Social 
and  Living  Conditions  occupy  an  essential  place. 
Planning  New  York,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  is 
to  be  done  in  the  light  of  all  the  available  social 
iact  as  well  as  economic,  legal  and  engineering  fact. 
Mr.  Hanmer,  director  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  here  summar- 
izes the  investigation  of  playground  facilities  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  has  been  made  in  pre- 
paration for  the  plan,  and  draws  some  conclusions 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  playground  people 
everywhere  (p.  444). 

THE  movement  for  workers'  education,  like 
all  movements  which  are  called  educational, 
and  all  movements  in  which  workers  are  concerned, 
like  all  movements,  indeed,  which  stir  up  the  criss- 
cross currents  of  our  contemporary  spiritual  life, 
is  still  a  bit  uncertain  of  its  course  and  still  subject 
to  various  and  often  contradictory  interpretations. 
The  industrial  editor  introduces  his  department  in 
this  issue  (p.  448)  with  a  brief  note  in  which  some 
of  the  trends  are  sorted  out  and  related  to  each 
other;  Horace  M.  Kallen  discusses  The  Nub  of 
Workers'  Education  (p.  449)  in  a  condensation  or 
pocket-paraphrase  of  his  recent  book,  Education, 
the  Machine  and  the  Worker  (The  Republic 
Press)  ;  and  Professor  Eubank  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  presents  a  development  now 
in  process  in  that  city  which  links  trade  unions  and 
academic  folk  in  a  joint  enterprise  (p.  451). 

AMONG  the  book-reviewers  of  the  month  are 
two  whose  recent  activity  has  given  them  ex- 
cept.onal  insight  into  the  implications  of  our  present 
immigration  policy:  Professor  Fairchild  (p.  454) 
who  has  been  engaged  in  social  immigration  re- 
search under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  Cecilia  Razovsky  (p.  454)  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Immigrant  A'd  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


Hendrik  Will  em  Van  Loon 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  OTHERS? 

(Social  Work  in  a  Competitive  World,  page  431) 
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The  Social  Workers  in  Denver 


By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


IN  welcoming  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  mid-June,  a  spokesman  for  Denver  touched 
it  off  in  words  more  suggestive  of  a  kindling  sunset 
than  a  Cape  Cod  lighter — The  Conference  was  to 
"replenish  the  torch  which  is  the  light  of  the  world!" 

Now,  there  was  your  broad-brimmed  western  flare; 
though  of  course,  against  the  background  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  one  thousand  four  hundred 
social  workers  who  were  registered,  rolled  into  one,  would 
be  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  big  pool.  Up  and  down  the 
coast,  across  the  deserts  and  through  all  the  mountain  passes, 
the  windows  and  observation  platforms  of  all  trains  had 
been  peppered  for  a  week  with  the  red  fezzes  of  Shriners, 
homeward  bound  from  their  huge  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 
Portland  was  having  its  carnival  of  roses.  In  Salt  Lake 
City  fourteen  thousand  young  Mormons  were  parading  the 
streets  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  Mutual  Improvement  Association  by 
Brigham  Young.  Ranchers,  lumbermen,  miners,  rail- 
roaders, bankers,  packers,  apple  growers,  realtors,  oil- 
drillers,  were  busy  in  their  unmindful  ways.  Morons  and 
geniuses,  children  and  seasonal  laborers  and  flappers,  the 
sick  and  the  successful  were  heedless  of  these  debaters. 

Yet  none  the  less,  riffles  from  that  pebble  will  reach  out 
over  that  pond,  and  at  Denver  the  reflecting  surfaces  of 
these  riffles  caught  up  a  distinctive  western  landscape  and 
gave  fresh  imagery  to  some  of  the  things  we  call  social 
problems.  It  was  the  West  which  offered  an  Asiatic  turn 
to  the  discussion  of  foreign  immigration  and  the  West 
which  recast  the  ancient  restless  instinct  of  our  own  people 
in  terms  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wheel-loose  families — the 
"automobile  migrants"  of  the  conference  program,  the 
gasoline  gypsies  described  by  Mr.  Sanderson  in  Survey 
Graphic  last  December.  It  was  appropriate  that  in  the 
Colorado  highlands  the  question  of  the  health-seeker  from 
the  East — the  impoverished  tuberculous  patient — should  be 


re-opened.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Denver  meeting 
there  were  echoes  of  a  committee  report,  presented  to  the 
earlier  California  State  Conference  at  Sacramento  (See 
Survey  Graphic  for  June,  page  291 )  which  challenged  na- 
tional attention  with  respect  to  the  spread  of  Mexicans 
as  common  laborers,  not  merely  throughout  the  Southwest 
but  on  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi — as  steel  work- 
ers in  Pittsburgh,  harvest  hands  in  Kansas,  beet  pickers  in 
Michigan,  and  railroad  track  workers  everywhere. 

These  are  so  many  facets  of  one  ramifying  social  phenom- 
enon— migration.  In  such  wise,  as  significantly  if  not  as 
spectacularly,  you  could  run  through  section  after  section 
of  the  conference  and  find  at  every  turn  special  western 
problems;  the  western  incidence  of  national  problems;  and 
zestful  western  contributions  to  the  solutions  of  both. 

'""N  ENVER  itself  was  an  interesting  setting.  Thirty-two 
•*— *  years  had  elapsed'  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  na- 
tional body  in  the  Colorado  capital.  It  happens  that  one 
of  the  distinguished  sociologists  who  spoke  before  the  con- 
ference was  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Denver  in  the  early 
nineties.  Those  were  the  years  when  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  price  of  silver,  with  well  known  con- 
sequences in  the  political  history  of  America,  if  not  in  the 
evolution  of  man.  Miners,  out  of  a  job.  were  everywhere, 
as  this  returned  visitor  recalled  it,  and  stick-ups  to  be 
watched  for  at  any  alley  corner.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Soapy  Smith  owned  the  auction  rooms  and .  ran  the 
town  after  the  manner  of  all  pre-Steffens  city  bosses;  when 
seven  vaudeville  houses  "for  men  only"  gave  their  stamp 
to  the  community.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  reporter- 
sociologist  was  employed  the  entire  time  of  his  six  months 
stay  in  the  city  in  looking  up  murder  cases,  or  reporting 
murder  trials,  may  have  colored  his  outlook  thirty-five  years 
ago.  But  Jiis  remembrance  is  a  sufficient  way-mark  of 
changes  which  have  come  over  municipal  life  in  the  LTnited 
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States:  changes  to  which  Denver  has  been  contributing 
both  illustration  and  leadership. 

Witness  the  juvenile  court,  which  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
more  than  any  one  else  "got  over"  to  the  American  public; 
witness  the  community  chest  in  which  Denver  also  pioneered. 

Witness  the  fact  that  while  the  conference  was  in  session 
members  of  all  the  civic  bodies  in  Denver  voted  support 
of  a  city-wide  project  for  scenic  and  recreation  centers,  con- 
nected by  drives  and  boulevards.  Dry  Gulch  is  to  be 
dammed  and  turned  into  a  lake. 

Witness  the  election  to  next  year's  presidency  of  this 
national  conference  of  a  daughter  of  Colorado — Gertrude 
Vaile;  who,  successively,  as  graduate  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  district  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  United  Charities,  creator  and  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Charity  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver,  di- 
rector of  civilian  relief  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the 
Mountain  Division  during  the  war,  and  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  State  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
admirably  sums  up  in  her  own  vocational  case  history  the 
emergence  of  the  trained  social  worker  as  a  servant  of 
community  and  commonwealth. 

Witness,  moreover,  the  address  before  the  conference  of 
the  executive  who  had  appointed  Miss  Vaile  to  her  last 
post — Ex-Governor  William  E.  Sweet.  His  speech  on 
The  State  and  Human  Welfare  traversed  much  of  the 
ground  of  social  legislation  which  has  concerned  the  con- 
ference in  recent  years.  A  western  Democrat,  he  paid 
even-handed  tribute  to  Roosevelt  as  president  and  Al  Smith 
as  governor.  He  held  the  public  school  to  be  the  greatest 
social  institution  of  them  all ;  education  a  social  process. 
He  stood  for  the  extension  of  the  police  power  in  the 
public  interest ;  for  minimum  wage  laws  for  women ;  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  civilians  as  well  as  for  ex- 
soldiers;  for  private  experimentation  and  research  and  pub- 
lic action  close  at  its  heels. 

THE  shift  from  Soapy  Smith  to  the  social  case-worker 
and  the  social  statesman — the  development  of  Denver 
from  mining  center  to  an  integrated  community,  are  of 
course  parts  of  the  American  process.  Parts  of  a  world 
process.  Inventions  and  discoveries,  swifter  than  the  rush 
to  Cripple  Creek,  tax  our  ingenuity  to  match  them  with 
social  and  civic  change. 

In  June  for  example  the  mountain  region  hailed  the  con- 
necting up  of  automobile  highways  across  the  height  of 
land  which  will  shorten  the  way  to  the  Pacific  for  great 
groups  of  states.  This  was  marked  by  ceremonies  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  meeting  of  the  railways  at  Ogden.  At  a 
gathering  of  scientists  at  Boulder  a  speaker  announced  the 
prospect  of  reducing  oils  fit  for  food  from  Colorado  shale. 
While  the  conference  was  in  session,  the  dpctor  in  charge 
of  the  Salmene  Winter  Foundation  of  Denver  presented 
the  results  of  three  years  research  in  the  study  of  fifty  chil- 
dren through  the  medium  of  the  x-ray  "with  the  object 
of  determining  the  normal  child."  While  the  conference 
was  in  session  also  an  airplane  was  employed  by  Denver 
dealers  in  medical  supplies  to  carry  two  tanks  of  oxygen 
from  Hogan  field  to  Estes  Park  to  save  the  lives  of  two 
influenza  victims. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  changing  world,  beneath  the 
surface  of  one  of  our  modern  cities,  with  its  museums,  its 
capitol,  its  courts  and  churches,  its  community  chest  and 
settlements,  its  hospitals  and  department  stores,  lay  sub- 


strata of  hates  and  fears  as  old  as  intolerance  itself.  This 
is  not  true  of  Denver  alone,  of  Colorado  alone,  any  more 
than  of  Georgia  or  Texas,  Kansas  or  Indiana  alone,  or 
Massachusetts  for  that  matter  where  a  fatal  Klan  clash 
was  reported  in  June.  Only,  as  Professor  Charles  A.  Ell- 
wood  of  the  University  of  Missouri  pointed  out,  in  the 
South  and  West  it  has  gathered  greatest  head  until  "there 
is  growing  up  a  civilization  that  is  essentially  un-christian 
and  un-democratic  because  it  is  intolerant" — destructive  of 
the  very  values  for  which  this  nation  has  stood. 

The  tumbling  streams  of  the  Rockies  are  being  harnessed 
at  a  hundred  points  for  power  transmission  which  may  affect 
the  common  life  as  supremely  as  the  spread  of  steam  and 
gas  engines.  The  out-croppings  of  the  Klan  in  American 
community  life  may  be  considered  as  so  many  evidences  of 
latent  human  energies  running  to  waste  or  perverted.  While 
the  conference  was  in  session  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
Klan  in  Colorado — (modern — or  medieval,  if  you  will — 
successor  to  Soapy  Smith)  was  held  in  duress  for  a  few 
brief  days  in  that  oldest  of  our  repressive  social  institutions 
— the  county  jail.  Yet  all  the  community  organizers,  the 
foundation  executives  and  the  civic  reformers  gathered  in 
this  conference  combined,  had  nothing  to  match  the  show- 
ing of  the  Klan  leaders  in  Denver  and  Colorado,  who  in 
less  than  four  years  have  captured  both  political  parties, 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  city  administration  and 
the  state  government.  For  the  most  part,  the  conference 
delegates  went  their  way,  less  mindful  of  what  lay  thus 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  community  life,  than  they  were 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  coast-dwellers  among  them  their 
meeting  place  was  a  mile  high.  Except  as  their  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  some  newspaper  headline,  there  were  dele- 
gates who  came  and  went  unconscious  of  the  struggle  about 
them. 

NONE  the  less,  the  church  corner  where  the  confer- 
ence had  its  headquarters  had  been  a  distribution 
point  at  an  earlier  date  for  the  Klan  paper  which  spread 
the  polite  suspicion  that  President  Harding  was  poisoned 
by  the  Catholics!  From  Lookout  Mountain,  where  the 
conference  outing  was  held,  you  could  look  down  on  the 
table-like  hill  where  the  great  Klan  meetings  are  held. 
Western  delegates  coming  in  over  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W. 
passed  a  Utah  mountain-side  where  a  burning  cross  of  brush- 
wood— perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  was  to  be  seen 
for  miles.  Sister  Mary  Angel,  who  calls  herself  an  ex-nun, 
probably  spoke  to  more  Denver  people  in  the  fifty-two  meet- 
ings she  addressed  in  June  than  all  the  conference  speakers 
at  all  the  conference  sessions.  She  has  a  satchel  full  of 
rosaries  and  exhibits  the  neat  little  gingham  bags  with  tie- 
strings'  in  which  the  babies  of  the  sisters  are  carried  to  the 
furnace  to  be  burned  up!  She  speaks  to  men's  meetings 
and  to  women's  meetings  separately,  renounces  the  con- 
fessional, exhorts  the  boys  to  keep  clear  of  Catholic  girls, 
and  caters  to  their  prurience.  For  not  only  does  the  Klan 
in  its  lower  reaches  run  the  scale  of  excitement  and  page- 
antry, mystery,  suspicion,  trepidation,  but  it  plays  sex. 

In  its  higher  reaches,  its  organ  tones  are  100  per  cent 
Americanism  and  the  prejudices  loosened  but  not  satisfied 
by  the  war.  A  sermon  by  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  which  conference  section  meetings  were  held  was  carried 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Klan  paper.  The  chairman  of  one 
of  the  local  sub-committees  of  the  conference  was  one  of 
the  Grand  Dragon's  lieutenants  to  visit  him  in  the  county 
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jail,   and  gave  our  the  statement  that  "Dr.  Locke  hac 
sued  an  order  that  no  member  of  the  Klan  should  become 
involved  in  violence  during  his  confinement." 

The  Grand  Dragon  was  sent  there  the  first  week  of  the 
conference    by    the    Federal    District    Judge    for    contempt 
alter  he  had  "lost"  his  books  of  account  in  the  suit  brc 
by  federal  income  tax  officials  for  failure  to  make  returns 
for  years  past.      (See   My   Fight  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Survey  Graphic  for  June  1925.) 
Meanwhile,  on  another  day  of  the  conference,  Judge  Lind- 
sey was  referring  to  the  criminal  branch  of  the  district 
court  the  kidnapping  case  in  which  the  Grand  Dragon 
is  charged  with  having  a  youth  brought  to  his  offices  and 
threatening  him  with  a  surgical  operation  if  he  did  not 
many  a  girl.  In  doing  so,  Judge  Lindsey  charged  these 
judges  with  being  klansxnen  and  challenged  their  com- 
petence to  handle  the  case  which,  under  the  law,  he  must 
turn  over  to  them.  "It  seems  difficult  to  belie  ~zid, 

on  the  bench,  sworn  to  obey  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land,  and  also  belonging  to  this  secret  oath 
bound  organization,  sworn  to  obey  certain  of  its  tenets  and 
rules,  could  consistently  and  ;  an  issue  between  the 

people  whom   they   represent   in   one  capacity   and   the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  they  represent  in  another  capac: 

And  meanwhile,  on  still  another  day  of  the  conference, 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  was  handing  down  a  decision 
upholding  in  office  the  state  adjutant  general,  who  had  been 
lanted  by  the  governor  with  a  klansman — a  move,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  opponents,  to  get  control  of  the  militia.  And 
on  yet  another  day  was  reported  the  launching  of  the  Con- 

.tior.alists — a  body  of  citizens  organized  to  oppose  the 
Klan. 

iences,  all,  of  a  community  split  wide  open,  mistrust 
deepening  into  mistrust.  The  Klan  is  thought  to  be  at  its 
peak  in  Colorado;  it  will  probably,  as  in  Texas  and 
Oregon,  lose  ground.  Internal  strife  will  play  a  part.  Re- 
pressive measures,  where  the  Klan  sets  itself  superior  to 
be  or  federal  government  and  courts  will  play  a  part. 
But  its  course  will  remain  a  challenge  to  the  creative  social 
forces  of  the  commonwealth  to  elicit  for  good,  energies 

:h  have  been  elicited  only  to  be  perverted. 

The  wild   fire  which  has  spread  through  Colorado  and 

other  Klan  territory  raises  the  question  whether  hate  and 

fear  are  the  only  motives  which  can  kindle  concerted  action 

so  widespread  that  beside   it  our  reform   movements  bum 

-rnudges. 

The  conference,  as  such,  struck  only  slanting  blows  at 
the  situation.  There  was  a  strong  plea  by  a  professor  at 
a  Mormon  university  for  mutual  forbearance  and  under- 

ding.  There  was  Professor  Ellwood's  intellectual  ap- 
peal. There  was  the  brilliant  and  devastating  address  on 
racial  snobbery  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr  of  Seattle ;  and 
dynamic  idealism  of  two  church  leaders,  the  Rev. 
Frank  Nelson  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
Mellish  of  Brooklyn.  There  was  Sherwood  Eddy's  spirited 
answer  to  the  question — What  shall  we  do  about  war? — 

—hich  he  showed  the  propaganda  of  hate  at  work  in 
its  largest  and  most  desperate  arena.  And  there  was  the 
luminous  presidential  address  of  William  J.  Norton  of 
Detroit  in  which  he  had  the  courage  to  uphold  love  as  the 
mainspring  of  social  work — as  the  "thin  film  of  protection 
between  the  wheels  of  life  which  lubricates  them  and  keeps 
the  whole  machine  from  burning  out  in  the  merciless  fric- 
tion of  living" — as  the  force  which  "lifts  man  from  the 


plane  of  the  beasts  and  stretches  his  stature  upward  until 
he  can  see  and  hear  God." 

WE  have  had  another  example  of  propaganda  carried 
to  great  lengths  in  the  contest  this  winter  over  the 
Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment  in  two  score  of  state 
legislatures;  and  the  conference  had  a  tangible  exhibit  of 
it  in  the  debate  staged  between  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  Ex-Senator  Charles 
S.  Thomas  of  Denver.  There  has  been  the  sharp  intel- 
lectual clash  between  two  schools  of  political  and  social 
thought;  and  there  has  been  a  scare  appeal  to  the  emotions 
on  the  part  of  its  opponents.  Mr.  Lovejoy  opened  and 
stuck  to  the  intellectual  level  and  his  argument  ran  that 
a  sovereign  government  should  have  the  power  to  protect 
its  own  children,  and  that  the  pending  amendment  is  prop- 
erly drawn  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  our  federal 
government  such  power.  With  only  4  states  voting  to 
ratify,  22  states  refusing  to  ratify  or  rejecting,  and  7  states 
so  acting  in  one  house,  he  was  ready  to  admit  there  is 
ample  time  ahead  for  the  people  of  the  country  to  con- 
sider the  question  on  its  merits;  and  he  advanced  these 
questions  of  fact:  either  the,re  are  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren involved  or  there  are  not;  either  state  laws  are 
enough  or  they  are  not;  either  school  attendance  laws  act 
as  the  equivalent  of  child  labor  laws  or  they  do  not.  He 
marshalled  facts  on  each  point  in  the  negative.  His  address 
was  called,  by  a  life-long  worker  for  childhood,  not  only 
the  best  he  had  ever  delivered,  but  the  best  ever  made  in 
their  cause. 

Opposed  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  a  tall  spare  man,  lithe  of 
carriage  in  spite  of  his  years  and  shock  of  gray  hair,  with 
the  finished  delivery  of  the  trial  lawyer.  Georgian  by 
birth,  governor  and  twice  senator  from  his  adopted  state, 
Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to  sum  up  in  his  person  the  char- 
acteristic intellectual  leadership  which  was  thrust  up  in  the 
development  of  the  West  and  which  has  found  its  congenial 
arena  in  law  court  and  legislative  assembly.  He  voiced 
that  self-reliant  individi:  -hat  intense  holding  for 

freedom,  that  belief  in  work  and  adventure  as  the  marrow 
of  life,  which  is  the  great  spiritual  heritage  of  the  region. 
His  convictions  will  find  play  in  the  Tennessee  trial  for 
freedom  of  teaching  this  summer.  Compared  with  him, 
Governor  Smith  represented  a  younger  generation  ready  to 
try  out  the  use  of  some  of  these  qualities  collectively,  now 
that  the  country  has  grown  up.  And  compared  with  him, 
Lovejoy  was  like  some  forester  arguing  it  out  across  a  line 
fence  as  to  whether  it  is  anybody's  business  but  his  own 
what  a  fanner  does  with  the  trees  in  his  wood  lot. 

In  a  sense,  the  two  debaters,  the  Georgian  born  and  he 
of  abolutionist  stock,  may  be  said  to  have  personified  those 
two  great  modes  in  our  history  as  a  people  which  have 
:alized  in  states  rights  and  nationalism.  But  Lovejoy 's 
presentation  soon  shifted  the  debate  from  this  theoretical 
plane  on  which  the  two  speakers  were  evenly  matched,  to 
more  pragmatic  levels — to  some  practical  footing  upon 
which  local  self-government  may  be  left  intact  for  grown 
citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  every  American  child  be 
assured  a  minimum  of  protection  during  his  growing  years. 
Here  Lovejoy  had  his  facts,  his  gains  of  fifty  years  gathered 
into  one  knowledge  of  childhood  and  life  and  growth,  his 
social  perspective  on  a  country  already  half  industrial.  Here 
Thomas  had  his  feelings,  nourished  by  the  pabulum  of  cer- 
tain industrious  bodies  of  manufacturers  who  have  not  only 
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spread  their  propaganda  over  the  city  press,  but  through  a 
fake  organization,  the  Farmers'  States  Rights  League,  have 
seeded  it  down  at  every  crossroad. 

He  held  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  be  the  plac- 
ing of  thirty-five  million  minor  citizens  under  one  govern- 
ment bureau,  superseding  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  setting  up 
a  body  of  federal  agents  ten  hundred  thousand  strong. 
(There  were  seventeen  field  agents  under  the  first  federal 
law.)  The  socialists,  the  bolshevists,  the  people  who  ex- 
pect to  go  to  heaven  by  attending  to  other  people's  business, 
were  back  of  it,  he  said.  Once  the  amendment  was  passed, 
the  power  of  the  state,  the  power  of  the  local  public,  the 
power  of  the  parent  with  regard  to  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  child  would  be  gone  forever.  It  was  a  monstrous 
proposition,  a  drive  to  do  in  this  country  precisely  what 
they  were  doing  in  Russia.  ("Give  me  a  child  until  he  is 
13,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  later.")  It  was  a  scheme 
to  nationalize  the  children  now  and  the  next  generation  wil' 
be  primed  to  spread  bolshevism  throughout  the  world.  A 
certain  "Mrs.  Hellby"  (the  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  was  in  the  audience  but  the  speaker  was 
as  confused  over  her  name  as  over  the  principles  she  stands 
for)  moved  through  his  imagination  with  an  aura  of  dread. 

As  a  lusty  exponent  of  the  individual  who  looks  out  for 
himself,  of  that  "natural  liberty  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  republic,"  Senator  Thomas  exhibited  the  free 
spirit  bred  of  the  frontier.  His  speech  was  a  gong  that 
gave  warning  and  surety  that  our  stock  is  one  which  will 
not  brook  regimentation — though  his  reliance  upon  clapping 
on  the  cure-all  of  work  and  his  fear  of  leisure  as  a  common 
possession  were  parlously  out  of  joint  with  that  faith.  The 
extremes  to  which  he  carried  his  argument  would  balk 
state  no  less  than  federal  child-labor  laws ;  and  his  con- 
tention became  in  the  end  the  same  that  has  been  marshalled 
against  all  our  social  advances  which  have  impinged  on 
private  property  and  personal  liberty  whether  in  freeing 
the  slaves,  or  in  regulating  tenements,  or  in  enforcing  labor 
legislation.  He  altogether  confused  work  with  the  exploi- 
tation of  children  for  gain.  His  irritation  at  flapperdom, 
male  and  female,  among  the  offspring  of  the  well-to-do  was 
near  and  keen  and  present;  but  as  Lovejoy  reminded  him 
in  rebuttal,  he  had  forgotten  or  never  heard  of  the  boys  of 
the  glass  houses  who  worked  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  night 
before  these  much  berated  child-labor  reformers  took  up 
their  cause,  of  the  children  of  nine  and  ten  they  found  in 
the  dust  of  the  coal  breakers,  of  the  tots  in  the  textile  mills 
who  worked  as  many  hours  as  there  was  daylight.  It  is  the 
people  who  espoused  the  cause  of  these  children,  who  after 
a  quarter  of  century  of  effort,  come  to  us  with  the  testi- 
mony that  only  by  a  national  minimum  and  the  pressure 
of  at  least  potential  federal  enforcement  can  we  make 
the  conservation  of  childhood  country-wide  and  enduring. 

Senator  Thomas,  with  his  inflexible  convictions,  his  in- 
sulation to  realities  in  a  changing  world,  his  conscious  or 
unconscious  playing  up  to  those  interests  whose  concern  is 
not  by  any  chance  the  protection  and  nurture  of  children, 
his  natural  selection  of  misinformation  and  reckless  prop- 
aganda to  fortify  his  feelings,  registered  the  length  and 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  slow  educational  job  before 
the  advocates  of  the  Twentieth  Amendment.  He  is  not 
an  isolated  figure.  While  the  conference  was  in  session, 
Dr.  Hubert  Work,  secretary  of  the  interior,  hit  some  of 
the  same  bells  in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Colorado. 


You  would  need  a  spiral  to  chart  the  growth  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  since  it  was  founded 
as  a  mutual  gathering  over  fifty  years  ago  by  lead- 
ers among  the  state  boards  of  charities  and  correction.  They 
gave  it  its  name,  but  in  due  course  there  rose  the  charity 
organization  crowd,  upsetting  in  its  day,  driving  home  the 
need  to  consider  not  alone  the  wards  of  the  state  but  the 
families  from  which  they  came.  Came  the  settlement  folk 
with  their  consciousness  of  the  community,  and  Graham 
Taylor  thumping  the  speaker's  desk  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
meeting  with  his  plea — "Not  charity,  but  justice."  It  was 
six  years  before  he  was  called  on  to  speak  again.  And  then, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  came  the  rise  of  the 
preventive  social  movements,  national  in  scope,  and  the 
mounting  interest  in  industrial  conditions  as  causes  of 
misery  and  unrest.  These  developments  in  conference  his- 
tory culminated  in  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  min- 
imum labor  standards  by  twenty  national  bodies  at  the 
Cleveland  conference  in  1912 — a  program  which  Colonel 
Roosevelt  lifted  almost  bodily  as  a  section  for  his  Pro- 
gressive platform.  With  the  war  came  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  high  tide  of  home  and  overseas  service  and  relief  activi- 
ties; and  after  it,  in  the  domestic  field,  the  swing  to  health 
interests  and  the  new  emphasis  on  psychology  and  psychiatry, 
especially  in  case  work,  which  stamped  the  semi-centennial 
meeting  in  Washington  two  years  ago.  What  of  this  con- 
ference of  1925?  The  key  was  not  hard  to  seek. 

Denver  is  credited  with  having  organized  the  first  com- 
munity chest.  Cleveland,  chosen  as  the  conference  city  in 
1926,  first  saw  the  rounded  development  of  a  city  federa- 
tion; and  William  J.  Norton,  president  of  the  Denver 
conference,  is  the  engineer-statesman  of  the  movement,  with 
solid  and  spirited  accomplishments  to  his  credit  in  both 
Cincinnati  and  Detroit.  Halsted  L.  Ritter,  chairman  of 
the  Denver  committee  (whose  hospitality  was  infectious) 
was  long  president  of  the  local  community  chest  and  is 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  Community  Or- 
ganization. At  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Service,  which  met  also  at  Denver,  one  of  the  active  issues 
was  how  far  and  whether  the  earlier  Jewish  Federation 
should  merge  their  appeals  with  the  general  federations. 

The  Denver  conference  may  thus  be  said  to  mark  the 
tidal  reach  of  this  new  organizing  force  in  local  social  work 
— its  coming  to  power  as  the  charity  organization  and  set- 
tlement groups  forged  to  the  front  in  their  day.  And  here 
an  interesting  thing  is  to  be  set  down.  The  conference 
division  through  which  this  group  especially  functioned — 
that  of  organization  of  social  forces — was  given  up  not  to 
a  rarification  of  problems  of  charitable  finance  but  to  the 
engineering  of  city-wide  services.  The  shift  was  unmistak- 
able; history  was  repeating  itself.  Sooner  or  later  the 
basic  human  claims  underlying  all  social  work  assert  them- 
selves, as  against  all  questions  of  institutions,  procedures, 
administrations,  budgets.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  whose  executive  leadership  in  Cleve- 
land and  Philadelphia  has  been  one  of  the  genuine  assets 
of  this  newer  movement,  there  were  taken  up  in  turn  in  a 
series  of  remarkable  papers,  the  range  and  contents  of  city- 
wide  service  in  the  fields  of  health,  of  family  welfare,  of 
recreation,  or  dependent  children.  Moreover,  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  American  Association  of  Community  Organiza- 
tion, which  met  as  a  kindred  group,  the  function  of  this 
national  body  was  reconsidered  and  the  part  it  can  play 
forecast  in  rehabilitating  local  chests  and  federations,  in 
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bringing  leading  laymen  in  the  movement  in  contact  with 
men  of  their  stamp  in  backward  communities;  and  also  in 
broadening  their  concern  from  money-raising  to  organized 
sen-ice. 

IT  must  not  be  thought  that  the  divisions  which  crystal - 
ize  some  of  the  earlier  impulses  which  have  found  com- 
mon cause  in  the  conference  were  altogether  overshadowed 
by  this  formidable  development ;  or  that  they  lacked  vitality. 
The  re-einergence  of  the  county  as  an  administrative  unit 
and  psychiatry  as  a  new  tool  in  institutional  work  were 
taken  up  by  the  division  on  public  officials  and  adminis- 
tration. The  division  on  delinquents  and  correction  con- 
firmed the  mounting  interest  on  all  sides  in  behavior  prob- 
lems as  did  the  kindred  meeting  of  the  National  Probation 
•ciation.  The  mental  hygiene  division  was  itself  rich 
in  fresh  drafts  of  experience;  its  contribution  to  case  work 
in  a  score  of  fields  has  come  to  stay.  There  are  psychol- 
ogists so  bold  as  to  predict  that  their  group  will  supplant 
the  sociologists  in  moulding  the  social  practice  of  the  future, 
but  they  could  not  have  said  so  with  such  confidence  had 
they  attended  the  spirited  section  meetings  on  neighbor- 
hood and  community  life  or  the  related  kindred  group 
meeting.  Not  the  least  joyous  incident  of  the  conference 
to  visiting  settlement  folk  was  the  discover}-  of  that  migrant 
pioneer,  Dr.  Jane  Robbin;.  in  residence  and  at  work  in 
Denver. 

Thi-  ^ht  have  been  given  up  to  an  inter- 

-ition  of  the  section  meeting?  on  the  immigrant,  but  the 
lively  issues  there  raised,  as  well  as  discussed  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service,  the  Conference 
on  Immij ration  Policy  and  the  Temporary  Committee  on 

-  jralization.   are   and  will   be  so  opportune   throughout 
the  year  that  they  can  better  be  taken  up  as  occasion  arises 
in  subsequent  issues  .     The  Denver  meetings 
may  be  said  to  have  staged  the  "come  back"  both  of  child 
labor  and  of  immigration  as  active  public  questions.     The 

_estion  was  made  that  the  conference  section  on  immi- 
gration be  discontinued ;   but  the  suggestion  died  a-borning. 
In  the  industrial  field,  whether  the  matter  under  discussion 
was   that   of   regularizing   employment,   of   labor's   part   in 
of  cooperative  banks  and  production,  of  labor 
education  or  of   industrial   hazards   from  accidents  to  old 
there  was  promise  that  future  conferences  will  witness 
the  e  of  interest  in  economic  conditions  and  rela- 

-  and  the  division  committed  to  them.     The  section  on 
iren — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  conference — was  as  al- 
ways one  of  the  best  attended  and  richest  in  discussion,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  that  on  the  family,  which  trenched 

two  of  the  most  active  issues  in  public  concern  before 
the  conference — the  migratory  families  and  auto  camps 
which  have  thrust  new  and  baffling  problems  on  even-  com- 
munity in  the  West ;  and  those  questions  of  marital  relations 
which  the  section  discussed  under  the  heading  of  the  famfly 
and  the  law.  In  a  sense  the  election  of  Miss  Vaile  was 

"irited  rejoinder  by  fellow  social  workers  the  country 
over  to  her  dislodgment  by  the  Klan  governor  of  Colorado: 
but  in  a  deeper  sense  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
contribution  of  the  family  case  worker  to  the  totality  of 
the  social  worker. 

THE  place  of  the  social  worker  on  the  firing  line  of 
life  and  labor  was  borne  out  in  another  and  sadder 
way;    and  this  also  in  the  person  of  a  Colorado  member. 


While  the  conference  was  in  session,  death  came  to  Garnet 
Isabel  Pelton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  who  literally  gave  up  her  life  in  the 
cause  of  those  she  sen-ed.  As  the  Daily  Bulletin  pointed 
out.  Miss  Pelton  had  been  "twice  a  pioneer;  first  in  hos- 
pital social  sen-ice  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  and  later  in  anti-tuberculosis  work  in  Colorado." 
The  report  of  Jessamine  S.  Whitney,  statistician  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  on  the  facts  of  the 
migratory  tuberculosis  patient  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  health  section.  Aside  from  its  local  appropriateness, 
it  was  an  excellent  example  of  analytical  work.  Dr.  W. 
F.  Walker,  research  associate  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  gave  a  glimpse  into  the  health  performance  of 
the  smaller  American  city.  The  two  papers  are  cited  be- 
cause both  dealt  with  experience,  opinions,  policies  and  re- 
sults of  interest  equally  to  the  professional  sanitarian  and 
to  the  sociologist  in  health.  They  were  convincing  foot- 
notes to  a  rather  profitless  discussion  before  the  health  sec- 
tion on  the  relation  of  social  worker  and  health  agency. 
That  discussion  may  be  said  to  have  betrayed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  new  professional  identity 
and  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  likelihood  of  stepping  on 
the  toes  of  another  profession.  To  quote  Dr.  Emerson, 
there  is  really  "no  conflict  between  social  workers  and  health 
agencies.  We  are  developing  teams,  not  tandems.  Our 
health  and  social  agencies  are  pulling  on  the  same  pair 
of  dri%ing  wheels  and  use  the  same  front  wheel  to  steer 
with.  Future  conferences  should  not  be  diverted  from  the 
real  road  before  them  by  setting  up  straw  obstacles  to  be 
run  over."  All  in  all,  twenty-seven  papers  were  presented 
either  by  physicians  or  upon  topics  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
health  supen-ision  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  a  good  evi- 
dence of  the  inseparable  relation  between  socially-minded 
doctors  of  medicine  and  the  other  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods of  social  work.  Evidence,  also,  of  the  impossibility  of 
reviewing  in  detail  either  the  health  section  or  the  confer- 
ence as  a  whole ;  much  less  the  meetings  of  twenty-seven 
kindred  groups  at  Denver. 

THE  newest  comer  of  the  conference  sections  was  that 
on  professional  standards  and  education.  The  discus- 
sions at  the  five  section  meetings  underscored  the  rise  of 
morale.  Analogies  with  other  professions  were  resorted  to 
much  less  frequently  than  in  the  past;  social  work,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  standing  on  its  own  legs. 

A  better  understanding  was  reached  at  Denver  as  re- 
gards the  relations  of  social  agencies  and  the  training 
schools.  Conflicts  were,  to  be  sure,  revealed  at  certain 
points.  The  trend  of  the  school  is  to  give  rounded  equip- 
ment. The  demand  of  the  agencies,  however,  is  less  for 
executives  than  for  people  technically  trained  in  some 
specialty.  The  danger  in  building  up  staffs  without  a 
background  of  "what  it  is  all  about"  was  challenged 
by  school  men  and  admitted  by  spokesmen  for  the  agencies 
who  none  the  less  face  a  practical  situation  in  needing  people 
prepared  to  do  particular  jobs  even  if  they  have  to  train 
them  up  from  raw  material.  Here  the  exigencies  of  budgets 
enter  in,  and  the  meagreness  of  salaries  offered  to  recruits 
who  have  spent  years  in  study.  Altogether  the  ventilation 
of  these  differences  was  healthy;  the  substantial  progress 
in  recent  years  in  professional  education  was  recognized, 
and  the  part  which  can  be  taken  by  the  agencies  in  building 
up  professional  standards  was  better  defined. 
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Hopeful  males  at  the  conference  pointed  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  Denver  meeting  was  characterized  by  a 
growing  proportion  of  men  in  attendance.  There  was  even 
a  smoker  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of 
the  status  of  women  in  the  new  profession  and  the  calibre 
of  leadership  they  have  to  give  was  borne  out  both  by  the 
election  of  Miss  Vaile  to  the  presidency  and  the  election  to 
a  vice-presidency  of  Miriam  Van  Waters,  who  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  California  State  Conference  (the 
largest  in  the  country)  a  fortnight  before.  It  is  not  over- 
stating it  to  say  that  the  referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Los  Angeles  was  the  speaker  most  in  demand  at  the 
Denver  meetings  and  her  contributions  to  the  discussions 
were  as  full  of  pith  as  they  were  various. 

THE  new  division  at  Cleveland  will  be  one  on  edu- 
cational publicity.  This  may  be  said  to  be  an  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  Commiittee  on  Publicity  Methods 
in  Social  Work,  which,  thanks  to  the  Routzahns,  has  taken 
its  place  as  a  kindred  group.  Through  conducting  among 
its  activities  play  contests  for  two  successive  years,  this  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  find  out  whether  one-act  plays  can 
be  obtained  which  social  agencies  may  use  in  presenting 
social  problems  to  their  communities.  The  play  winning 
first  prize  this  year  was  by  George  S.  Brooks,  a  Rochester 
newspaper  man,  now  managing  editor  of  McClure's,  who 
based  it  on  a  police  court  case.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Nancy  Broisius,  a  Cleveland  librarian.  The  theme  of  the 
first  was  crime;  of  the  second,  feeblemindedness.  They 
were  aptly  produced  by  the  Denver  Community  Players. 

As  an  entirely  separate  undertaking,  the  conference  itself, 
through  Secretary  Wm.  Hammond  Parker,  commissioned 
William,  Stahl,  an  associate  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  to  write  a 
drama  which  was  put  on  at  the  municipal  auditorium  in 
Denver  with  experienced  players.  Unemployment  was 
chosen  as  the  theme  and  the  seven  scenes  portrayed  the 
break-up  of  a  family.  Hunger  was  the  title  chosen  by  Mr. 
Stahl,  who  will  be  heard  from  in  the  years  ahead ;  and  the 
action  showed  the  human  consequences  of  unemployment, 
beaded  on  this  single  thread,  in  terms  of  personality  and  in 
terms  of  poverty,  sickness,  desertion,  delinquency.  The 
play  was  twice  daring  in  its  attempt  to  call  art  to  the 
service  of  social  insight — or  vice  versa  if  you  prefer;  and 
in  its  employment  of  an  unconventional  dramatic  form. 

All  three  of  the  plays  were  grim.  Here  the  one-act  plays 
"had  the  advantage,  and  the  seven  scenes  of  Hunger  suffered 
in  effectiveness  because  of  their  utter  lack  of  relief.  The 
point  was  made  that  none  of  the  plays  was  propaganda. 
Here  the  advantage  was  with  Hunger,  as  at  least  it  left  an 
unmistakable  impression  of  how  all  manner  of  ills  flow 
from  or  are  aggravated  by  an  economic  mal-adjustment. 
It  inevitably  raised  the  question  of  plugging  up  the  com- 
pelling or  aggravating  cause  of  these  evils,  as  well  as  dealing 
with  the  consequences  of  that  cause.  In  the  one-act  police 
play,  the  average  auditor  would  likely  go  away  aroused 
against  the  ignorant  gangster  who  raped  a  girl.  -But  what 
of  the  social  worker's  secret  that  in  bungling  the  case  and 
throwing  the  girl  back  to  the  gangster,  society  (as  repre- 
sented by  a  detective  bureau)  had  done  her  a  more  irrepar- 
able wrong? 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  art  to  teach 
a  moral ;  but  if  feeblemindedness,  crime  and  unemployment 
are  chosen  as  themes,  and  the  stated  purpose  of  these  ad- 


ventures in  drama  is  to  make  for  understanding — if  not  to 
advance  solutions — then  their  meaning  must  at  least  get 
across  the  footlights;  even  if  it  takes  a  prologue,  a  Shavian 
preface,  a  curtain  speaker  or  a  minor  part  to  do  it. 

And  the  public  must  actually  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights — not  once  but  often — or  again  the  purpose  is  de- 
feated. Here  the  comment  of  the  theatrical  critic  of  the 
Denver  News  is  pertinent.  He  wrote : 

One  of  the  most  distressing,  dark,  rickety  skeletons  dangling 
in  the  closet  of  humanity  was  exposed  for  the  edification  of  the 
huge  throng  of  men  and  women  who  packed  the  Auditorium 
last  evening  when  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
presented  the  conference  drama,  Hunger  by  William  Stahl. 

Those  who  cry  for  realism  in  the  theater,  for  truth  without 
any  embellishment,  stark,  gripping  truth  that  the  majority  of 
the  world  is  desperately  afraid  to  face,  should  have  viewed 
Hunger.  William  Stahl  has  taken  his  theme,  the  devastating 
power  of  unemployment  and  the  wholesale  havoc  that  follows 
in  its  wake,  and  like  a  good,  conscientious  butcher,  stripped  it 
bare  of  any  dressing.  The  bones,  naked  and  shining,  are  rattled 
unmercifully  before  your  eyes.  Hunger  is  an  unpretty  play, 
barren  of  the  tiniest  moment  of  comedy  relief,  yet  there  is 
something  of  beauty,  of  that  beauty  that  comes  of  suffering 
and  the  real  battling  of  life,  that  rather  enfolds  it  like  a 
delicate  screen.  . . . 

IT  remains  to  refer  to  one  more  perennial  phase  of  the 
conference — the  proneness  of  social  organizations  to 
consider  and  reconsider  and  consider  again  their  own 
machinery  of  existence.  There  was  a  motion  before  the 
conference  itself  squinting  at  the  giving  up  of  annual  meet- 
ings, but  it  was  turned  down.  The  conference  turned  down 
also  an  invitation  from  London.  The  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  went  through  the  most  elaborate  pains 
of  self-analysis  and  finally  adopted  its  committee  report, 
which  called  for  the  closing  up  or  transfer  of  its  placement 
bureau  at  the  end  of  1926.  The  Travelers  Aid  Society, 
in  annual  meeting,  formulated  a  recipe  for  a  national  board 
of  directors  for  a  national  body,  the  types  of  representation 
(ratios  not  given)  including  members  who  can  meet,  who 
know  the  society's  work,  who  will  link  it  with  the  public  at 
large,  who  stand  for  functional  interests  (in  this  case,  rail- 
road management);  for  geographical  areas;  and  for  social 
work.  Two  contributions  to  conference  methods  were  the 
continuance  of  a  clinic  form  of  meeting  (covering  both  pub- 
licity material  and  public  speaking)  by  the  Committee  on 
Publicity  Methods;  and  the  "experiment  in  group  thinking" 
arrived  at  by  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  which  broke  up  its  program  into  meet- 
ings of  thirty-five  or  so. 

But  perhaps  the  outstanding  contribution  to  conference 
method  must  be  credited  to  the  president  of  the  Denver  con- 
ference himself.  This  lay  in  breaking  up  the  precedent 
which  had  alloted  one  general  session  of  the  conference  to 
each  section.  This  year  the  general  sessions  were  trained  on 
the  general  public  at  Denver  in  an  effort  to  get  the  con- 
ference's message — or  some  part  of  it — across.  The  evenings 
on  intolerance  (with  the  Klan  in  the  background),  on 
war  and  peace,  on  the  state  and  human  welfare,  on  the 
social  aspects  of  the  Japanese  problem,  the  debate  on  child 
labor,  the  play  on  unemployment,  were  so  many  tryouts  of 
the  technique  of  social  interpretation.  Professors,  governors, 
playwrights,  preachers,  were  so  many  members  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's cast.  He  let  his  old-time  journalistic  imagination  play 
over  the  rich  conference  fare  and  its  rather  rigid  procedure — 
with  arresting  results. 


Social  Work  in  a  Competitive  World 


MOST    of    us     arc 
agreed  that  liberty 
of      conscience, 
equality     of      op- 
portunity, and  freedom  of  action, 
of    course    such    necessary 
traditional     and     legislative     re- 
straints— but  only  such  necessary 
restraints  as  a  growing  sense  of 
social  justice  from  time  to  time 
demands — are  sacred  inheritances 
breeding  for  us  and  our  children 
greater  possibilities  of  happiness 
than     any    other     principles     of 
:zing    life    that    have    been 
tried  in  the  world.    Vet  the  days 
when     those     conceptions     were 
:ulated    into    a    constitution 

ten    and    partly    un-  — 

have   gone   forever;  and 

the  conditions  under  which  American  life  is  lived  are  changed 
in  a  marvelous  way.  The  quality  of  freedom  and  the  ap- 
proach to  opportunity  have  undergone  radical  alterations 
i  economic  changes.  Group  discipline,  group  organiza- 
tion, and  group  master)-  have  challenged  our  initial  con- 
ceptions of  freedom  and  of  individual  prowess.  Dazzling 
rewards  in  wealth,  honor,  power  and  prestige,  are  in  store 
for  those  who  become  masters  of  the  complicated  rules  of 
group  life.  And  in  like  manner  desperate  and  imminent 
failure  lurks  for  those  who  cannot  accept  group  discipline, 
or  who  for  any  reason  whatsoever  are  not  regular  producers. 
With  a  constantly  growing  cohesion  of  society,  America 
reeds,  day  by  day.  new  methods  that  will  supplement  the 
old  conceptions  and  expand  them,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  each 
bitant.  with  more  certainty  than  before,  his  elemental 
rights  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  while  he  plays 
the  game  of  competition — not  against  an  unconquered 
domain,  but  in  a  highly  organized  and  speculative  society 
of  cleverly  wrestling  brains.  Unless  such  guarantees  are 
worked  out  practically,  the  very  character  of  American 
society  is  justly  threatened. 

TN  order  to  make  the  case  clear  we  must  examine  ex- 
•*•  plicitly  these  guarantees  that  weave  together  the  design 
social  work's  program.  First  is  the  guarantee  of  a 
minimum  economic  standard.  Inasmuch  as  our  enormous 
prosperity  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  single 
individuals  but  upon  group  production,  group  distribution, 
and  group  financing  under  competent  leadership,  the 
separate  units  of  the  groups  that  participate  may  justly  and 
without  shame  insist  that  each  producer,  working  under 
favorable  conditions  and  reasonable  hours,  shall  draw  a 
wage  from  the  general  production  that  will  permit  him 
without  overstrain  to  support  himself  and  his  family  in 


By    W.  J.    Norton 

Here  is  a  plain  statement — aimed  straight 
at  the  layman — r^  i±  hy  present-day  social 

•k  exists  and  ichat  it  attempts.  At  the 
Xational  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Mr.  Xorton  defined  organized  social 

•k  in  the  light  of  two  postulates:  first, 
that  it  is  "an  essential  supplement  to  the 
elemental  political  and  economic  philos- 
ophy upon  iL-hich  the  American  com- 
monwealth rests";  second,  that  it  "is 
necessary  for  the  spiritual  expression  of 
freemen  in  an  intelligent  competitive  in- 
dustrial society."  Mr.  Kellogg,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  refers  to  the  second  of 
these  premises;  here  Mr.  X  orton's  ex- 
position of  the  first  is  condensed. 


reasonable  comfort,  in  health  and 
in  sickness,  in  youth  and  old  age, 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Reasonable  attempts  by 
the  producers  to  win  and  main- 
tain a  fair  economic  standard 
have  met  and  always  must  meet 
with  sympathy  and  cordial  sup- 
port from  social  work. 

Yet  there  are  always  individu- 
als in  a  system  of  free  competi- 
tion who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, any  general  standard  not- 
withstanding, are  not  able  to  get 
for  themselves  a  large  enough 
share  of  the  common  prosperity 
for  the  maintenance  of  comfor- 
table life.  And  over  and  above 
—  these  causes  of  individual  eco- 

nomic    misfortune     are     group 

causes  beyond  the  control  of  individual  victims,  such  as  war. 
the  disasters  of  nature,  the  fluctuations  of  business  life,  and 
the  injustices  of  man,  that  throw  great  masses  of  people 
out  of  work,  cut  off  their  earning  power  and  drag  them 
temporarily  below  the  line  of  economic  independence.  The 
total  volume  of  misery  that  would  flow  unrelieved  from 
all  of  these  incidents  of  competition  is  so  horrible  in  its 
contemplation,  so  gruesome  an  orgy  of  human  suffering, 
that  without  a  positive  guarantee  that  it  will  be  relieved 
when  it  occurs,  and  that  intelligent  efforts  will  be  made  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  the  competitive  scheme  of  life  could 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  establishment  of  this  minimum  economic  standard 
in  each  country  of  the  world  is  the  task  of  all  the  people 
of  those  countries  working  through  all  the  agencies  at  their 
command.  The  task  of  social  •work  is  to  help  wherever  it 
may  in  its  establishment,  and  particularly  to  discover  those 
individuals  who,  because  of  various  difficulties  beyond  their 
immediate  control,  fall  through  the  competitive  sieve  below 
this  minimum  standard  livelihood,  and  to  maintain  them 
at  as  near  this  standard  as  possible.  While  we  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  the  shattered  individual  or  family,  we  struggle 
to  apply  every  available  instrument  in  the  community  to 
reorganizing  the  forces  of  those  lives  which  give  any  hope 
of  reconstruction  so  as  to  work  them  back  above  the  standard 
of  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  livelihood  in  order  that 
they  may  shoulder  their  loads  again,  and  carry  them 
triumphantly  through  the  world. 

And  while  social  work  plays  the  leading  role  in  this 
double  guarantee  of  salvation  for  those  who  fall,  and  of 
resurrection  for  those  who  can  be  restored,  it  constantly 
examines  the  confusion  of  the  competitive  structure  i: 
in  the  lurid  light  of  human  misery,  seeking  intelligent 
modifications  and  additions  (Continued  on  page  460) 
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A™  the  summer  solstice,  the  dragon  turns  in  the  earth 
— so  the  Chinese  peasants  are  said  to  believe. 
Men's  thoughts  then  begin  to  turn  from  plant- 
ing and  tillage  to  the  harvest  and  the  gathering 
of  peat  or  fagots.  So  the  ancestors  did ;  so  the 
wise  living  will  continue  to  do,  time  without  end. 

Under  their  skins,  all  men  are  much  alike.  We  in 
America  smile  at  the  Chinaman's  ancestor  worship,  his  naive 
adherence  to  obsolete  customs.  But  even  while  we  smile,  we 
behave  much  as  he  behaves.  Consider,  for.  example,  the 
case  of  coal.  With  the  summer  solstice,  we,  too,  begin  to 
think  of  winter  and  our  coal  bins.  The  anthracite  miners 
and  operators,  reckoning  on  our  conformity  to  custom  and 
habit,  make  agreements  terminating  in  August.  At  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  they  emit  dragonlike  growls  at 
one  another.  One  side  says  wages  must  go  down,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  have  cheaper  coal ;  the  other  side  says 
that  wages  must  go  up,  and  profits  must  be  cut,  in  order 
that  they  rrlay  live  in  decency  while  the  public  is  better 
served.  They  know  that  if  they  fall  out  and  threaten  us 
with  a  coal  famine,  we  will  get  excited,  call  upon  the  elder 
statesmen  to  intervene  to  save  us  from  suffering,  and  finish 
by  approving  or  at  least  acquiescing  in  any  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal  that  they  may  consider  expedient.  They 
know  from  repeated  experience,  that  however  tumultuous 
our  alarms  and  gesticulations  at  the  moment  of  threatened 
danger,  we  will,  when  the  immediate  danger  is  past,  sub- 
side into  our  old  habits  and  customs,  like  any  good  ancestor- 
worshipping  Chinaman. 

For  recall  a  few  of  the  more  recent  facts.  During  the  war, 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  coal  industry  menaced  war  production. 
To  keep  the  factory  as  well  as  the  home  fires  burning,  the 
government  set  up  a  fuel  administration,  which,  among 
other  things,  created  a  remarkably  effective  statistical  and 
information  service.  Of  course,  the  fuel  administration  as 
a  whole  could  not  survive  the  war ;  but,  in  view  of  the  basic 
nature  of  the  coal  industry  and  its  intimate  relation  to  our 
domestic  as  well  as  our  industrial  life,  there  were  those  who 
hoped  that  its  fact-finding  and  fact-disseminating  division 
might  be  perpetuated  as  a.  means  of  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed as  to  the  state  of  the  coal  industry  and  the  condi- 
tions of  living  in  the  coal  fields.  But  it  was  scrapped  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  other  war  agencies.  When  in  1919, 
the  miners  met  the  attempt  of  their  employers  to  restore  pre- 
war wages  with  strikes  and  the  threat  of  strikes,  public  ex- 
citement ran  the  gamut  from  the  demand  that  the  courts  and 
the  army  should  be  used  to  discipline  the  miners  to  the 
demand  at  the  other  extreme  that  the  government  should 
take  over  the  mines  and  operate  them.  The  President  ap- 
pointed commissions.  Agreements  were  worked  out. 
Mining  was  resumed.  The  public  sank  back  into  thankful 
indifference  to  the  roots  of  the  trouble. 

In  1922  the  bituminous  miners  went  on  strike,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  anthracite  miners  threatened  to  strike.  Then 
the  public  again  woke  up,  repeated  its  old  excited  demands, 
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until  through  pressure  exerted  from  Washington  the  bitumi- 
nous strike. was  settled,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
Governor  Pinchot  in  Pennsylvania,  the  anthracite  strike  was 
averted.  During  that  period,  a  few  individuals  took  advant- 
age of  the  apparent  public  interest  to  press  for  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  fact-finding  and  disseminating  agency  by 
Congress.  Instead  of  such  an  agency,  Congress  created  the 
temporary  United  States  Coal  Commission,  to  survey  the 
coal  industry  and  report  its  findings  for  the  guidance  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  But  before  the  commission's 
work  was  done,  the  public  had  again  settled  back  into 
sleepy  indifference,  so  that  Congress  not  only  did  not  take 
any  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fact- 
finding  agency  or  an  interstate  coal  commission  analogous  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  also  failed  to  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  have  the  reports  and  findings  of 
the  Coal  Commission  published. 


NOW  comes  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and,  in  an  address  before  the  tri-district  con- 
vention of  the  anthracite  miners  whose  agreement  with  the 
anthracite  operators  is  about  to  expi.re,  charges  that  "an 
attempt  is  being  made  by  large  interests  in  the  bituminous 
fields  to  repudiate  a  wage  agreement  and  put  in  a  lower 
scale."  The  anthracite  miners  allege  that  the  anthracite 
operators  are  making  preparations  to  crush  the  union  and 
beat  down  their  standard  of  living.  Wherefore  President 
Lewis  declares:  "I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  this  condition  to-day.  .  .  If  this 
condition  continues  it  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  a  na- 
tion-wide strike  of  all  the  bituminous  mines" — at  the  very 
moment  of  course  when,  if  the  anthracite  operators  deny  the 
anthracite  miners  the  terms  they  think  they  are  entitled  to, 
it  may  also  be  necessary  to  authorize  a  strike  throughout  the 
anthracite  fields. 

How  many  of  the  millions  of  people  whose  comforts  and 
lives  would  be  affected  by  a  nation-wide  coal  strike  know 
what  the  agreement  is  to  which  President  Lewis  refers? 
How  many  of  them  know  the  equities  of  the  controversy 
that  is  brewing  between  the  anthracite  operators  and  miners? 
How  many  of  them  know  what  the  business  condition  of 
the  coal  industry  is,  what  the  conditions  of  living  among  the 
millions  who  live  at  the  mouths  of  the  mines  actually  are? 
In  the  case  of  coal,  we  prove  that  under  our  skins  we  are 
very  much  like  the  Chinamen  at  whose  ancestor  worship  and 
adherence  to  obsolete  customs  and  habits  we  so  condescend- 
ingly smile.  So  much  are  we  like  them  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  another  nation-wide  stoppage  of  this  basic  in- 
dustry would  stiffen  our  interest  sufficiently  to  make  us  in- 
sist upon  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fact-finding  and 
fact-disseminating  agency  for  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  an  in- 
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terstate  commission  that  would  do  for  the  coal  industry  at 
least  as  much  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
done  for  the  railroads. 


MEANWHILE,  a  few  devoted  souls  keep  working 
away  at  the  mimeographed  records  of  the  defunct 
Coal  Commission  hoping  to  dig  out  some  socially  significant 
data  for  the  enlightenment  and  guidance  of  the  public. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  instructive  of  efforts  is  Bulletin 
No.  45  of  the  Women's  Bureau  on  the  Home  Environment 
and  Employment  Opportunities  of  Women  in  Coal-Mine 
Workers'  Families.  Because  of  the  frequent  newspaper  re- 
ferences to  the  war-time  wage  standards  that  the  miners' 
union  has  succeeded  in  maintaining,  the  notion  is  widespread 
that  the  miners  are  living  in  luxury.  Home  ownership  and 
the  sanitary  equipment  of  homes  are  fairly  accurate  indices 
to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  American  citizens.  Of  the 

e  than  700,000  coal-mine  workers  in  the  United  States 
:Q2O  (the  figures  for  1925  remain  about  the  same)  four- 

s  of  whom  were  in  the  bituminous  region  and  one-fifth 
in  the  anthracite  area,  somewhat  over  one-half  were  main- 
taining normal  homes.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  in  the  mining  regions  were  keeping  house  for  their 
families.  Of  these  home-maintaining  families,  less  than  a 
third  owned  their  homes,  and  only  one-fifth  owned  them 
free  of  encumbrance.  The  bulletin  summarizes  the  find- 
ings of  agents  of  the  Coal  Commission  who  visited  1,094 

:ng  communities,  811  of  which  were  directly  controlled 
by  coal  companies.  Of  the  80,210  dwellings  in  these  811 
communities,  a  little  over  2O  per  cent  had  running  water, 
about  3  per  cent  had  a  bathtub  or  shower,  and  less  than  4 
per  cent  had  inside  flush  toilets.  Only  0.4  per  cent  of  the 
company-owned  bituminous  communities  and  2  per  cent 
of  such  anthracite  communities  had  sewerage  systems  with 
which  even-  house  was  connected. 

Conditions  in  the  anthracite  fields  are  on  the  whole  better 

in  the  larger  bituminous  areas;  in  both,  the  level  of 

comfort  and  decency  has  risen  in  recent  years.     But  when 

the  coal  fields  as  a  whole  are  taken  into  account,  their  equip- 

:  for  decent  and  interesting  living  is  comparable  to  the 
older  city  slums.  They  remain  practically  untouched  by  the 
social  sen-ice  movement  which  has  registered  such  marked 
triumphs  in  the  cities.  Bulletin  45  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
will  help  those  who  read  it  to  understand  the  human  signif- 
icance of  the  struggle  that,  according  to  President  Lew.'- 
gathering  like  a  storm  in  the  coal  fields. 


A  MONG  the  agenda  which  appear,  like  perennials,  ?.t 
•*  *•  each  year's  legislative  sessions,  are  bills  to  authorize 
or  compel  the  eugenic  sterilization  of  mental  defective?. 
This  year  some  measure  of  this  nature  has  been  actively 
proposed  in  ten  states;  Idaho  and  Maine  have  enacted 
sterilization  laws,  and  only  the  veto  of  Governor  Elaine 
a  few  days  ago  prevented  similar  action  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Maine  law  permits  the  operation  in  certain  cases  of  feeble- 
mindedness or  mental  disease  only  with  the  written  consent 


of  the  patient,  if  competent,  or  his  nearest  of  kin,  and  the 
concurrence  of  two  registered  physicians  of  not  less  than 
five  years'  practice  and  not  related  to  the  patient.  The 
Wisconsin  bill  would  have  required  a  hearing  on  the  ad- 
visability of  sterilization  of  every  patient  discharged  from 
a  state  hospital,  with  enforced  sterilization  in  cases  in  which 
the  operation  was  found  to  be  in  the  interests  of  public  wel- 
fare, despite  the  protest  of  patient  or  relatives. 

According  to  a  recent  sun-ey  by  George  E.  Worthington 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  sixteen  states 
passed  compulsory  sterilization  laws  between  March  30, 
1905,  and  January  i,  1921.  By  the  latter  date  these  laws 
had  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Oregon,  New  York  and  Iowa,  and 
Oregon  and  Iowa  had  reenacted  laws  whose  constitution- 
ality had  not  yet  been  tested.  Under  the  laws  in  operation 
on  the  latter  date  only  about  3.200  persons  had  undergone 
the  operation,  and  2,500  of  these  were  in  the  one  state, 
California,  where  the  measure  has  been  and  still  is  in  ex- 
tensive use.  There  it  is  the  .rule  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
relatives,  and  in  many  cases  the  operation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  patient  himself. 

In  Virginia  the  sterilization  law  passed  a  year  ago  has 
been  reviewed  in  a  test  case  and  its  validity  affirmed  by 
Judge  Gordon  of  the  Amerherst  Circuit  Court.  The  Vir- 
ginia measure  is  applicable  to  inmates  of  state  institutions 
"afflicted  with  hereditary  forms  of  insanity  that  are  recur- 
rent, idiocy,  imbecility,  feeblemindedness  or  epilepsy."  Before 
the  operation  can  be  ordered  in  any  case  there  must  be  a  hear- 
ing after  notice  before  a  hospital  board  to  determine  that 
the  action  would  be  not  injurious  to  the  patient,  but  in 
the  interests  of  his  own  and  public  welfare.  He  must  be 
present,  and  has  the  right  of  counsel  and  of  appeal  to  the 
Circuit  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.  By  its  careful 
definition  of  procedure  and  subjects,  the  Virginia  measure 
answers  some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  raised  by 
psychiatrists,  penologists  and  sociologists  to  earlier  meas- 
ures in  this  field ;  it  does  not,  of  course,  meet  catego.rical 
opposition  such  as  that  expressed  by  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent of  The  Sun-ey,  indignant  at  a  bill  proposed  in 
Colorado,  who  asks  "Is  it  possible  that  so  cruel,  so  diabolical 
a  measure,  worse  than  the  Inquisition,  could  be  proposed  in 
this  civilized  Christian  country?" 


"PUBLIC  HEALTH"  pushes  its  frontiers  boldly  for- 
1  ward  with  the  attempt  to  treat  crime,  accident  and 
similar  social  breakdowns  with  the  technique  which  has 
al,ready  been  successful  in  combatting  physical  disease.  One 
aspect  of  that  tendency  is  described  in  this  issue,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Durrett  and  his  associates 
in  Memphis  in  combatting  a  new  sector  of  preventable  death 
and  disability.  Murders,  suicides  and  accidents  seem  at 
first  glance  like  isolated  happenings,  incapable  of  the  kind 
of  study  which  has  been  given,  say,  to  typhoid  fever.  Yet 
the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  publishes  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  per  100,000  of 
population  for  the  principal  cities,  just  as  similar  rates  are 
computed  for  the  principal  diseases.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  is  studying  the  seasonal  fluctuation?  of 
suicide  (lowest  in  August,  highest  in  May)  and  correlating 
suicide  rates  bv  months  with  fluctuations  in  business  condi- 
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tions,  just  as  infant  mortality  is  studied  in  relation  to 
weather  o,r  family  earnings.  In  Massachusetts  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Stearns  has  completed  a  study  of  homicide  which  enables 
him  to  compare  that  social  phenomenon  in  his  state  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  with  European  experience, 
and  to  declare  that  "murderers  tend  to  be  of  lower  cul- 
tural level,  but  to  show  a  less  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
than  thieves  and  sex  offenders."  And  the  social  life  or 
death  of  murderers  themselves,  as  Dr.  Durrett  suggests,  is 
being  studied  in  Memphis,  and  in  surveys  of  the  course 
of  justice  such  as  that  recently  carried  on  in  Georgia  or 
the  continuing  work  of  the  Baltimore  Criminal  Justice 
Commission.  The  wit  and  wisdom  of  all  the  scientists  is 
needeed  for  the  diagnosis  of  social  failings  and  even  more 
so  in  the  treatment.  Where  they  join  hands  and  pool  tech- 
nical experience  we  can  hope  for  enlightenment  and  sub- 
stantial help. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  already  favored  with  the  best 
developed  resources  for  convalescent  care  in  this 
country,  has  added  two  new  chapters  to  that  story  in  the 
past  month.  A  central  reference  office  for  the  study  of 
convalescence  has  been  established  in  the  hospital  reference 
bureau  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  following  a  special 
survey  of  the  subject  by  the  public  health  committee  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  social  agencies  and  convalescent  homes  at 
which  that  committee's  report  on  medical  standards  was 
read  and  approved.  And  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  through  the 
gift  of  $1,000,000  and  2OO  acres  of  land  near  the  city  by 
Harriet  M.  Arnold,  has  now  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
convalescent  branch  such  as  no  American  hospital  ever  has 
had.  The  country  institution,  which  is  expected  eventually 
to  represent  an  investment  of  $10,000,000  in  buildings  and 
equipment,  will  free  the  hospital  wards  for  use  for  acute 
cases  of  illness,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  continuous  care 
for  patients  who  need  it  until  they  have  fully  recovered. 


HE  place  of  case  work  in  empire  building  is  the  wide 
•*•  canvas  of  the  report  on  Canada's  Child  Immigrants, 
recently  issued  by  the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada. 
By  a  system  hardly  comparable  to  anything  in  this  country, 
Canada  has  received  since  1868  upwards  of  80,000  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  twenty  months  to  eighteen  years, 
brought  in  by  immigrating  and  child-placing  agencies. 
Until  recently  this  juvenile  immigration  has  been  only  an 
adjunct  to  the  work  of  child  reclamation  in  the  slums  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  there  is  now  a  new  class  of  minor, 
invited  to  come  to  Canada  with  his  parents'  consent,  and 
of  his  own  volition,  to  train  as  a  practical  farmer. 

At  best  the  system  provided  real  homes  for  homeless 
children,  in  a  new  land  where  any  child  old  enough  to  help 
about  the  house  or  farm  was  an  economic  asset  to  the  family 
which  took  him.  At  worst  it  was  merely  a  convenient  way 
to  get  cheap  farm  and  domestic  labor.  Many  of  these 


children,  brought  far  from  their  city  setting  to  countrv- 
sides  where  strangers  were  few  and  their  accent  and 
customs  set  them  apart  from  the  rest,  have  suffered  keenly 
from  loneliness,  overwork,  and  in  some  cases,  actual  mistreat- 
ment. The  suicides  of  two  "Home"  boys  on  Ontario  farms 
a  year  ago  instigated  the  investigations  summarized  in  this 
report.  There  have  been  many  happy  episodes,  apparently, 
in  which  emigration  to  Canada  meant  the  gaining  of  a  real 
home  and  a  good  start  in  life,  but  a  shocking  number  of 
the  placements  have  been  made  with  so  little  supervision 
that  there  have  been  many  opportunities  for  an  unhappy 
outcome. 

"The  responsibility  of  placing  an  immigrant  child  in  a 
home  in  a  sr,range  country  is  even  greater  than  that  in- 
volved in  placing  a  Canadian  child  in  a  foster  home,"  de- 
clares the  report  moderately,  prefacing  a  formulation  of 
principles  to  govern  the  practice.  The  necessity  for  some 
of  those  principles,  such  as  a  study  of  the  child's  family  and 
personal  history  and  a  detailed  physical  and  psychiatric 
examination  with  follow-up  of  correctable  defects,  is  under- 
scored in  a  section  of  the  report  entitled  The  Backwash  of 
Immigration.  Social  agencies  in  Toronto  made  a  study  of 
two  hundred  persons  who  had  come  to  Canada  as  child  im- 
migrants, though  at  the  time  of  the  study  only  five  still  were 
wards  of  the  immigration  agency.  Of  the  two  hundred, 
155  were  found  to  be  of  less  than  average  mentality;  77 
were  low  grade  defectives,  and  3  were  imbeciles.  Only  17 
were  considered  desirable  citizens;  137  had  been  dependent 
upon  the  community  steadily  or  intermittently ;  64  had  been 
treated  for  venereal  disease,  and  134  were  said  to  be  im- 
moral. This  last  group  had  borne  123  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. Obviously  the  stories  of  persons  known  to  the  records 
of  social  agencies  would  contain  an  unduly  large  proportion 
of  failures,  but  the  showing  is  startling  enough  to  reinforce 
firmly  the  program  of  the  council  for  more  careful  selection 
of  the  children  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  more  careful  placing  and  supervision  in 
the  countries  of  their  adoption. 


AT  the  ripe  age  of  sixty  The  Nation  celebrates  its  past 
with  a  special  issue  to  which  an  eclectic  group  of 
liberals  the  world  over — Shaw,  Calles,  Herriot,  Mac- 
Donald,  Nevinson,  and  so  on — contribute  their  credos  and 
their  felicitations.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  adds  a  bio- 
graphical note  in  which  he  proves  that  the  infant  Nation 
was  as  passionately  liberal  as  the  Nation  of  today,  despite 
the  eminently  decorous  interlude  of  its  middle  years.  It 
is  a  proud  thing  to  have  stood  for  so  many  unrespectable 
causes  as  The  Nation  has  done,  and  yet  its  many  friends 
may  value  even  more  highly  than  its  staunch  principles  the 
touch  of  the  debonair  with  which  it  espouses  them — the 
leaven  of  whimsicality  which  takes  form  in  this  issue  in  a 
series  of  pleasantly  unconventional  portraits  of  The  Na- 
tion's prophets,  the  touch  of  audacity  which  adds  spice  to 
so  many  paragraphs  that  might  otherwise  smack  of  the 
oracular.  Most  of  us  are  so  solemn  about  our  efforts  to 
be  good  and  frequently  become  quite  insufferable  when  we 
strain  after  rationality.  He,re's  wishing  for  The  Nation 
another  sixty  years  in  which  it  have  its  fling! 


HE  A  L  T  H 
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Preventing  Violent  Death 


O  one  whose  duties  bring  him  into  daily  contact 
with  all  the  death  records  filed  in  a  large  com- 
munity,   the    frequency    of    untimely    deaths    by 
violence  puts  a  constant  emphasis  upon  the  tra- 
gedy of  carelessness  and  disregard  by  some  of  the 
ts  0}  others.     Back  of  the  actual  statistics,   unrecorded 
and  unknown,  lies  an  unfathorr.ed  amount  of  distress  and 
.     A  little  more  than  8  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  or 
about  one  in  twelve,  are  the  result  of  violence.    The  signific- 
ance of  this  loss  of  life  is  greater  since  little  or  no  effective 
effort  is  made  to  check  it;  as  a  consequence,  it  seems  to  be 
increasing,  a  tendency  true  to  an  alarming  extent  in  some 
of  the  specific  forms  of  violence. 

Preventing   physical    and   mental    distress   and    disability, 

and  delaying  death  as  long  as  possible,  are  the  primary  aims 

of  public  health  and  hygiene.    When  a  single  large  group  of 

related  causes  of  distress,   disability  and  death  becomes  so 

,s:onistic    to    these    aims,    it    should    attract    the    serious 

ntion  of  health  officials.     The  fact  that  so  many  victims 

of  violence  are   far  below   the  average  span  of  life  should 

effectively  to  secure  a  remedy  for  this  condition  if 

it  can  be  found. 

Material  loss  always  has  attracted  wide,  immediate  and 
intelligent  attention  from  individuals  and  communities,  and 
extensive  departments  of  government  have  been  created 
(fire  departments,  peace  officers,  courts,  and  the  like)  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  reducing  this  loss  to  the  minimum, 
.•cedent  should  encourage  departments  of  health  to 
study  violence  which  results  in  personal  injury  or  death, 
and  to  try.  on  the  basis  of  the  observed  facts,  to  coordinate 
accurately  all  preventive  measures  into  a  reasonable  plan  of 
procedure.  By  laying  proper  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of 
physical  distress  and  the  preservation  of  life  as  opposed  to 


material  things  much  may  be  accomplished  by  existing  govern- 
mental agencies  with  but  little,  if  any,  added  personnel. 

All  of  the  exact  data  which  we  have  relative  to  violence, 
its  origin  and  its  consequences,  is  closely  connected  with 
violence  that  has  resulted  in  death.  Our  present  study  is 
confined  to  these  data. 

During  the  years  1921  and  1922,  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  had  an  aggregate  average  yearly 
population  of  about  965,815,  31  per  cent  of  which  was 
colored.  In  this  population  during  1921  and  1922,  there  oc- 
curred a  total  of  30,298  deaths,  2,525  or  8.16  per  cent  of 
which  were  violent  deaths.  The  specific  types  of  violence 
involved  constitute  a  long  and  varied  list. 
Street  Accidents 

Of  the  549  deaths  which  resulted  from  vehicular  accidents, 
341  or  61  per  cent  involved  automobiles.  Where  automobiles 
alone  were  involved,  147  pedestrians,  45  occupants  and  27 
drivers  were  killed.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  driver 
is  killed  in  only  12  per  cent  of  these  accidents.  In  the  33 
per  cent  of  fatal  automobile  accidents  where  the  occupant 
or  driver  is  the  victim,  we  might  assume  that  one  or  more 
(in  case  of  collision)  drivers  are  at  fault  or  the  blame  could 
not  be  placed.  In  the  remainder  comprising  67  per  cent 
where  the  pedestrian  is  the  victim,  the  driver  is  at  fault  in 
29  per  cent  of  the  accidents,  no  blame  could  be  placed  in  26 
per  cent,  and  the  pedestrian  is  at  fault  in  45  per  cent.  The 
fact  that  the  driver  lives  to  tell  his  story  and  that  the 
pedestrian  victim's  story  remains  untold  has,  in  our  opinion, 
a  material  bearing  on  the  final  placing  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  accident. 

However  this  may  be,  we  classified  the  victims  by  color, 
sex  and  age,  and  attempted  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  accident  where  pedestrians  are  victims  of  automobiles. 
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0.9     ...      0.6     3.1   14.9     7.7     4.0  14.9     8.3 

2.9      6.5      4.2     8.6  24.4  14.5  11.5  30.9  18.7 
0.9    14.6      6.0     7.6  40.5   19.7     8.5  55.: 
1.9    10.5      5.1     8.1  32.5   17.1   10.0  43.0  22.2 

-    -  -    :  =       -    -./    2.5 

1.0   10.6     3.5     1.0  10.6     3.5 
0.9     9.1     3.0     0.9     9.1     3.0 

Birmingham 

1921      



Memphis 

New   Orleans 
1921    
192^    

Average     
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Population 
Total  Deaf /is 
Total  VJo/enr  Deaths 
Accidintal  De  afhs 
Automobi/t  Fafalirits 
•Suicides 
Homicides 


10      20      30      40      SO     60       70      SO      3O 


More  than  one  third  (35  per  cent)  of  these  victims  were 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  younger,  and,  in  this  group  where 
the  fault  lies  with  the  victim,  three  out  of  four  are  white 
males.  Where  the  fault  lies  with  the  driver  or  where  it 
cannot  be  determined,  the  ratio  between  the  sexes  and  races 
is  more  evenly  divided.  The  great  majority  of  these  deaths 
of  children  result  from  playing  in  the  street,  and  in  placing 
responsibility  we  have  to  admit  that  playing  in  the  street 
without  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  street  is  a  fault. 

The  colored  population  comprises  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  studied  but  the  colored  children  comprise  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  pedestrian  deaths  under  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Automobile  traffic  over  streets  where  colored  children 
live  and  play  is  comparatively  light  and  consequently  play 
in  these  streets  is  safer  than  in  the  streets  where  white 
children  live  and  play. 

The  age  group  from  thirteen  years  to  forty  years  is  quite 
free  from  fatal  automobile  accidents  to  pedestrians.  Such 
accidents  as  occur  are  quite  evenly  divided  as  to  sex  and 
color,  and  responsibility  is  shared  about  equally  by  the  pedes- 
trian and  driver. 

Beyond  the  age  of  forty  years  automobile  fatalities  begin 
to  rise  and  again  the  white  male  is  most  frequently  the  victim. 
Responsibility  for  the  accident  remains  about  equally  divided 
between  the  pedestrian  and  the  driver  but  in  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  accidents  responsibility  cannot  be  placed  with 
certainty.  All  of  the  vigorous  qualities  of  young  adult  life 
are  required  to  cope  successfully  with  automobile  traffic  and 
it  seems  that  our  mental  alertness  and  physical  agility  used 
in  escaping  automobiles  begins  to  wear  down  and  fail  us 
after  the  strain  of  years  of  effort  and  in  our  old  age,  with 
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these  qualities  gone,  we  are  helpless  as  in  our  youth  before 
they  are  acquired. 

From  this  data  on  automobile  fatalities  the  following  con- 
clusions seem  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  their  observance,  or 
enforcement  when  necessary,  probably  will  bring  about  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  fatalities  from  this  cause. 

1.  Speeding    and    reckless    or    irresponsible    driving    must    be 
controlled  by  heavy  fines,  by  jail  sentences,  or  by  both  if 
necessary,    and    repeated    offenders    should    be    prohibited 
from  driving. 

2.  In  every  city  there  are  special  traffic  danger  points  where 
automobile     accidents     are     frequent.       Traffic     problems 
should  be  thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied,  these  danger 
points    should    be    located    and    special    traffic    regulations 
instituted   to   insure   safety. 

3.  Games  played  in  the  streets,   for  want  of   a  better  place, 
are    indulged    in    most    frequently    by    boys,    but   to   an   in- 
creasing extent  by  girls,  a  fact  reflected  in  the  automobile 
fatalities   under   thirteen   years  of   age. 

Children's  outdoor  play  stands  out  prominently  as  a  factor 
leading  to  injury  or  death  by  automobiles.  This  problem  is 
a  direct  challenge  to  those  who  control  city  planning,  play- 
grounds and  recreational  parks  and  school  grounds.  By 
close  earnest  cooperation  these  groups  can  enlarge  school 
playgrounds  and  play  equipment  and  thus  secure  at  least  one 
safe  playground  in  each  district,  well  equipped  and  under 
partial  supervision,  if  by  no  other  person,  by  a  qualified  school 
custodian,  whose  duties  might  thus  be  enlarged  with  pro- 
portional increase  in  his  pay. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  fatal  automobile  ac- 
cidents occurring  in  Memphis,  several  steps  were  taken 
more  than  twelve  months  ago.  An  automobile  license  board 
was  created  with  authority  to  require  each  automobile  driver 
to  obtain  a  license  and  with  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  the 
license  for  cause.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  cooperating 
with  the  police  department,  organized  a  local  branch  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  with  a  view  to  reducing  accidents 
of  all  kinds.  The  police  judge  instituted  the  practice  of 
fining  speeders  the  limit  allowed  by  law.  Reckless  driving 
has  been  punished  more  severely  than  formerly.  Flagrant 
cases  of  traffic  violations  are  bound  over  for  trial  to  the 
state  courts,  where  imprisonment  can  be  a  part  of  the 
penalty.  The  state  courts  have  begun  to  impose  heavy  fines 
and  imprisonment  in  cases  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  state 
traffic  laws. 

The  statistics  of  automobile  fatalities  in  Memphis  for  the 
years  1923  and  1924,  at  the  lowest  interpretation,  show  that 
these  efforts  have  possibly  checked  the  rising  automobile 
death  rate.  In  1923  the  deaths  numbered  43;  in  1924,  30. 

Suicide 

Suicides  are  many  times  more  frequent  in  the  white  popu- 
lation than  in  the  colored.  There  are  seven  males  who  com- 
mit suicide  to  two  females.  The  original  data  show  that 
many  female  suicides  occur  during  the  ardent  years  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four,  when  sudden  adverse  changes  in  love 
affairs  make  the  future  appear  drab  or  dark,  and  in  this 
temporary  gloom,  which  seems  so  irreparable  and  so  perm- 
anent, life  is  shuffled  off.  This  cause,  with  the  added  more 
frequent  cause  of  business  responsibilities  and  difficulties, 
operates  against  the  male  whose  suicides  are  surprisingly 
evenly  distributed  in  the  years  from  twenty  to  seventy.  Ill 
health  is  the  third  great  cause  of  suicides  and  is  possibly 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  the  female  rate  in  the  age  group 
from  forty-five  to  forty-nine,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  high 
rate  observed  in  older  males. 
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SUMMARY   OF    CAUSES   OF   HOMICIDES 

IX   ATLANTA,   BIRMINGHAM,   MEMPHIS    AND    NE\V   ORLEANS 
IN   1921    AND    1922 

CAUSES    OF    HOMIC.DE  *U»b»  *    ^ 


Difficulties  Involving  Sex — (Domestic  affairs,  love  affairs 
jealousy,  immorality) 


146 


19.7 


Resisting  Arrest  —  Shot   by  Officer 

42 

5.7 

Officer    Killed 

7 

0  9 

J     :::—Rtsistir.g   Arrest 

49 

6.6 

Robbery  —  Victim    Killed 

41 

5.5 

Roober  Killed 

2.2 

Total  —  Rab'jf;. 

7.7 

Gambling   and    Pool   Room    Fights 

22 

3_0 

Fights—  O-jarrels  and  Old   Grudges 

20 

2.7 

Miscellaneous   Fights 

45 

6.1 

T  .::'.—  f.g.::s 

65 

g.S 

Liquor  —  One  or  More  Drunk 

12 

1.6 

Drunk,    no    record    of    other    provocation 

14 

1.9 

Bootleggers,   etc. 

11 

1.5 

Total  —  Liquor 

37 

5.0 

>s   Debts,  etc. 

13 

1.8 

aneous  —  Insults 

5 

0.7 

Promiscuous    Shooting 

S 

0.7 

No  Provocation 

S 

0.7 

Railroad    Strike 

8 

1.1 

Infanticide 

3 

0.4 

Other    Causes 

26 

3.5 

.  '  :  •  -  —      -        .    : 

52 

7.1 

ata  on  Cause  —  Homicide  Committed  Inside  Citv 

176 

23.8 

Homicide   Committed    Outside    City 

122 

16.5 

Total  —  .Yo  Data   on    Cause 

:•• 

40.i 

GIAXO  TOTAL 


lOO.fl 


Influences  that  bring  ill  health,  complications  in  finance 
and  disappointment  in  love,  destroy  our  present  joy  and  our 
future  hope,  chief  incentives  to  life,  without  which  the  end 
of  life  seems  preferable  to  some.  These  deaths  are  the  out- 
come of  despair  and  \ve  are  not  aware  of  how  all  causes  that 
produce  despair  can  be  avoided. 

Murder 

The  outstanding  disgrace  of  our  violent  death  rate  is  that 
part  of  it  which  is  made  up  of  homicides.  During  the  years 
1921  and  1922  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans  there  were  registered  219  white  and 
520  colored  homicides,  a  total  of  739.  The  ratio  is  one 
white  homicide  to  2.4  colored  homicides,  while  the  ratio  in 
the  population  is  2.2  white  persons  to  one  colored  person. 

The  table  on  page  435  sets  forth  the  percentage  of  colored 
population  for  each  city  studied  and  gives  the  homicide  rate 
per  100,000  of  population ;  arranged  to  show  whether  the 
crime  was  committed  inside  or  outside  of  the  city,  whether 
the  victim  was  a  resident  or  non-resident,  and  by  totals. 

A  surprising  number  of  homicides  were  charged  to  these 
cities  in  which  the  act  of  violence  was  committed  outside  the 
city  and  the  injured  victim  was  transported  into  the  city 
for  treatment  and  died  there.  In  the  old  days,  when  life  on 
the  Mississippi  was  at  its  height,  Memphis,  by  its  hospital 
care  of  the  sick,  earned  the  name  the  Good  Samaritan  of 
the  river  cities.  In  1920,  of  cities  having  more  than  lOO.OOO 
population  Memphis  was  fifth  highest  in  point  of  non-resi- 
dent deaths,  and  in  1924.  17.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths  re- 
gistered in  the  city  were  non-resident  deaths.  In  1921  and 
1922.  36  per  cent  of  the  homicides  registered  in  Memphis 
were  non-residents,  the  act  of  violence  having  been  committed 
elsewhere.  Memphis  is  now  extensively  playing  the  role  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  to  her  neighbors  in  need,  and  she  means 
to  continue  and  even  enlarge  this  service  of  mercy. 

In  40  per  cent  of  the  recorded  homicides  no  definite 
cause  could  be  ascertained,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
16.5  per  cent  of  the  crimes  were  committed  outside  the  city 
and  many  of  the  crimes  were  not  solved,  and  in  neither 
instance  were  these  data  to  be  had. 


Domestic  affairs,  love  affairs,  jealousy  or  immorality  was 
the  direct  cause  of  20  per  cent  of  all  homicides.  Fights  re- 
sulted in  8.8  per  cent  of  all  homicides,  one-third  of  these 
followed  prolonged  quarrels  or  grudges,  and  two-thirde  were 
precipitated  by  immediate  difficulties.  Robberies  resulted  in 
7.7  per  cent  of  all  homicides  and  the  robber  was  the  victim 
two  times  out  of  seven.  In  6.6  per  cent  of  all  homicides 
officers  of  the  law  were  directly  involved,  sen-ing  as  victims 
one  time  out  of  each  seven.  Traffic  in  liquor  and  drinking 
was  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  5  per  cent  of  all 
homicides.  Gambling  and  pool  room  fights  caused  3  per  cent, 
business  difficulties  caused  1.8  per  cent,  and  in  0.7  per  cent 
of  the  homicides  the  crime  was  without  provocation  of  any 
sort.  After  all,  the  provocative  cause  of  most  homicides  is 
but  a  "trifle  light  as  air." 

Inter-racial  homicides  are  much  lower  proportionately 
than  we  had  expected  to  find  them,  and  they  were  invariably 
committed  by  men,  principally  by  officers  of  the  law  or  by 
robbers.  Colored  women  largely  confine  their  killing  to 
colored  men  and  occasionally  include  a  colored  woman. 
\\  hite  women  always  selected  as  their  victims  white  men. 
The  circumstances  which  surround  the  majority  of  the  un- 
solved murders  indicates  that  the  murderer  was  of  the  same 
race  and  sex  as  the  victim. 

The  accompanying  table  sets  forth  the  penalties  given 
following  conviction  by  courts  or  the  other  disposition  of 
persons  apprehended  and  accused  of  committing  homi- 
cides. 


SUMMARY  OF   PENALTIES  OR  OTHER  DISPOSITION   OF  CASES 

FOR  HOMICIDES  IN  ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS 

AND    NEW     ORLEANS     IN     1921    AND     1922 

Number  of 


PENALTY  ros  HOMICIDE                                       Persons 

%  of 

Implicated     Total 
Death  Penalty                                                                                                 7               O  9 

Death    Commuted   to  Life  Imprisonment 
Penitentiary  Sentence  —  Life 

3 
23 

0.4 
3.0 

30  Years 

2 

0.3 

20  to  29  Years 

6 

0.8 

10  to  19  Years 

17 

2.2 

S  to  9  Years 

12 

1.6 

1  to  4  Years 

28 

3.6 

Term   not    Known 

2 

0  3 

County   Work  House   Sentence  —  1    Year 

3 

0.4 

30  Days 

1 

0.1 

Total  Concicted 

104 

13.6 

Committed    Suicide 

11 

1.5 

Killei  after  Committing  Murder 

0.9 

Total  Suicide  and  Killed 

13 

2.4 

Case  Pending  —  9  to  33   months  after   c 

:- 

5.0 

Transferred   to   Other   Courts 

7 

0.9 

To   Insane  Asylums 

2 

0.3 

Total 

47 

0.2 

Killed    by    Officer    on    Duty  —  Officer    Exonerated 

42 

5.5 

Exonerated  by  Coroner's  Jury  or  Grand  J 

25 

3.3 

Acquitted 

82 

10.7 

Case    Nolle   Prosequied   or    Dismissed 

51 

6.7 

7   •:'  r.   :  .'••••-'.:•: 

200 

No  Data  on  Penalty  —  Homicide   Committed   Inside  City 

159 

20.8 

Homicide   Committed   Outside  City 

11 

1.5 

Homicide  Committed  by  Unknown  Person 

Inside  City 

105 

13.7 

Outside    Cirr 

119 

15.6 

Total  —  .Vo   Data   on  Penalty 

394 

S1.6 

GEASO    TOTAL 


100.0 


In  the  739  homicides  539  persons  were  apprehended  or  im- 
plicated in  the  crimes  and  of  those  apprehended  38  cases 
were  still  pending  in  the  courts  from  nine  to  thirty-three 
months  after  the  crime  was  actually  committed.  Only  186 
cases  had  come  to  trial  on  the  merits,  82  were  acquitted  and 
the  remaining  104  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  work 
house,  to  the  penitentiary  or  to  death.  The  table  shows  the 
disposition  of  the  remaining  large  number  of  cases,  as 
nearly  as  was  possible  from  available  data  at  the  time  of  our 
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study,  and  it  constitutes  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
commentary  on  the  workings  of  police  and  court  machinery 
in  the  handling  of  homicides. 

Our  law-enforcing  machinery  rarely  apprehends,  holds  and 
administers  prompt,  adequate  and  merited  punishment  to 
murderers.  It  involves  too  much  independent  action,  jeal- 
ousy, antagonism,  too  many  loose  joints,  technicalities  and 
unnecessary  delays  for  the  best  work;  and  in  some  instances 
there  are  positive  legal  handicaps  to  the  prosecution  not 
shared  by  the  defense.  Consequently  justice  is  generally  slow 
and  uncertain,  the  punishment  is  very  mild,  and  the  work 
that  the  law  officers  and  courts  finally  do  is  frequently  un- 
done by  pardon  boards  and  governors  wielding  executive 
clemency  to  no  good  purpose.  Coroners,  sheriffs,  police 
officers,  police  courts,  grand  juries,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
criminal  courts,  supreme  courts,  pardon  boards  and  gov- 
ernors make  up  a  formidable  law-enforcing  machine  when 
viewed  in  the  aggregate,  but  by  close  inspection  you  will  find 
many  loose  nuts  in  it  and  much  that  needs  overhauling  and 
adjusting  to  fit  the  various  parts  to  smooth,  harmonious  and 
quiet  efficiency  in  the  accomplishment  of  criminal  justice. 
The  functioning  of  this  machine  for  enforcing  criminal  laws 
in  the  United  States  has  been  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Taft 
to  be  "a  disgrace  to  civilization." 

Capital  punishment  may  not  prevent  murder  but  it  will, 
if  applied,  exterminate  murderers.  Judging  from  the  records, 
murder  does  not  place  the  murderer  in  very  serious  jeopardy, 
and  we  are  having  many  murders  for  no  cause.  In  point  is 
the  experience  of  England  and  France  where  justice  swift, 
sure  and  severe  awaits  the  murderer  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  committing  of  the  crime,  and  they  have  no  murders 
to  speak  of.  It  seems  that  where  murderers  cannot  thrive 
murder  will  decline  to  the  lowest  ebb  and  remain  there. 
Before  the  number  of  our  murders  will  decline  we  must 
have  a  change  of  heart  from  an  attitude  of  maudlin  senti- 
ment for  the  murderer  to  an  attitude  of  strict  justice  for  the 
murderer,  the  victim  and  the  community. 

With  this  essential  attitude  there  are  other  things  that  we 
can  do  that  might  help: 

1.  The  carrying  of  deadly  concealed  weapons  should  be  cur- 

tailed: 

By  strictly  regulating  interstate  traffic  in  pistols  and 
their  ammunition,  and  by  requiring  all  manufacturers 
and  dealers  who  handle  them  to  secure  a  license  from 
the  proper  governmental  authority. 

By  removing  the  technicalities  now  hampering  search, 
seizure  and  arrest  where  persons  are  suspected  of 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

By  administering  prompt,  severe  fines  and  imprisonment 
to  those  convicted  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

2.  Newspapers  should  not  forget  the  community,   the  victim, 
his  family  and  justice  when   they  embark  on  a  series  of 
sensational  sob  stories  in  the  interest  of  the  criminal  and 
his  crew. 

3-     After  a  homicide  is  committed  we  believe  that 

Law  enforcing  officers  should  use  greater  diligence  in 
apprehending  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
Preliminary  procedure  outside  of  the  courts  should  be 
expedited  and  perfected  by  cooperation  between  the 
various  agencies  dealing  with  the  suspected  person  so 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  apprehended  persons  are 
actually  arraigned  in  court  for  trial.  Criminal  court 
practice  should  be  so  modified  as  to:  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  immaterial  technicalities;  eliminate  unnec- 
essary delays  by  postponement  or  otherwise;  eliminate 
all  procedure  that  tends  to  hamper  the  prosecution  and 
give  advantage  to  the  defense;  and  eliminate  the  un- 
necessary difficulties  now  attendant  upon  jury  service 


and  remove  the  technicalities  which  now  cause  intelligent 

men  to  disqualify  for  service. 

Penalties    should    be    more   nearly   the    maximum    than 

the   minimum. 

Executive   clemency   should   be   granted   with   discretion 

and  strictly  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  the  community. 
4.  The  federal  government  should  create  and  operate  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  Bureau  of  Identification  for 
Criminals.  Through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  it  should 
collect  data  on  violent  deaths,  their  cause  and  the  punish- 
ment administered  to  those  adjudged  guilty.  The,  federal 
government  is  the  only  agency  by  which  authentic  records 
can  be  secured,  causes  determined,  and  from  these  effective 
measures  of  control  evolved  in  connection  with  this  im- 
portant, extensive  problem. 

In  Memphis  several  policies  have  been  tried  or  inaugurat- 
ed in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  homicides. 

The  Police  Department  has  created  a  homicide  squad 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  solution  of  homicides  and 
the  apprehension  of  murderers.  Its  members  compile  exact 
data  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  court.  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  state  courts  have  sped  up  markedly  the  trial  of 
those  accused  of  murder.  A  crime  commission  has  been 
organized  to  study  the  causes  and  the  prevalence  of  crime ; 
the  methods  of  law  enforcement  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
procedural  law  and  the  activities  of  law-enforcing  agencies ; 
and  the  coordination  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  to  the  end  that  justice  shall  be  meted 
out  speedily  and  with  certainty.  A  comprehensive  crime 
survey  by  qualified  experts  at  the  expense  of  the  city  is  now 
being  arranged  by  the  Crime  Commission. 

J.  J.   DURRETT,   M.   D. 

W.  G.  STROMQUIST 


TO  HELP  employers  in  the  difficult  task  of  finding  prompt 
and  proper  care  for  their  employes  who  develop  tuberculosis, 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  has  established  a 
Tuberculosis  Advisory  Service  to  aid  the  wage-earner  who  is 
unable  to  consult  a  specialist  because  of  the  cos',  yet  unwilling 
to  accept  charity.  An  individual  fee  of  $15  a  year  makes 
available  the  assistance  of  an  expert  on  the  staff  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  aid  in  diagnosis  or  treatment,  with  recommendation 
of  suitable  institutions  for  care,  and  supervision  of  the  patient 
while  he  is  under  care,  and  after  he  returns  to  work.  (The 
service  is  also  available  on  group  plans,  the  cost  varying  with 
the  number  of  persons  covered.)  More  than  a  score  of  large 
employers,  including  banks,  hotels,  restaurants,  department 
stores,  an  insurance  company  and  a  theater  are  among  those 
who  are  making  use  of  this  service. 

AT  LEAST  twenty-six  bureaus  or  other  branches  of  the 
federal  government  have  a  stake  in  some  phase  of  public  health, 
according  to  the  preliminary  findings  of  a  survey  of  the  health 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government  now  under  way 
under  the  direction  of  James  A.  Tobey  for  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  formulate 
a  plan  to  rearrange  these  scattered  functions  in  a  simpler, 
more  effective  and  more  economical  plan  of  organization  which 
may  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Sixty-Ninth  Congress  when 
it  meets  next  December. 

WYOMING  has  joined  the  states  which  are  actively  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  goiter  by  the  passage  of  a  law  empowering 
the  state  board  of  health  to  pass  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  sale  of  domestic  salt  or  prescribe  such  other  treatment  as 
has  been  found  practical  to  keep  the  condition  from  becoming 
more  common  among  citizens  of  the  state. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Finger  Tips  and  Some  Friends 


I 


HE  receiving  ward  of  a  city  hospital — ether — 
a  nurse  in  white — two  nurses  in  blue — internes 
— the  surgeon.  Another  industrial  case,  a 
woman.  Anne  Emerson,  social  worker,  writ- 
ing on  records,  looked  up  as  an  orderly  wheeled  the 
"banana  wagon"  by  her  door  to  lay  the  patient  on  the 
bed  in  the  emergency  room.  She  heard  the  familiar  cry, 
"Where  am  I  ?"  and  the  professional  voice  of  the  nurse, 
gentle  and  reassuring. 

"My  fingers  are  gone!  My  fingers  are  gone,  and  God 
himself  can't  put  them  back!"  An  agonized  cry  from 
the  emergency  room,  and  the  reappearance  of  Miss  Mason, 
head  nurse,  at  Anne's  door,  roused  Anne  from  her  face 
sheets. 

"Do  you  mind  watching  Mrs.  Steffan  a  few  minutes?" 

asked    the   nurse.      "She's    in    fair   condition,    and   will   go 

home  this  afternoon — she'll  need  you  after  a  while,  anyway." 

Thus    began    a    relationship    between    Julia    Steffan    and 

Anne  Emerson  which  led  to   friendship  and  an   adventure 

in  case  work  shared  later  with  others  in  Anne's  profession. 

Ether   and   a  very   few  questions  let  down   the   bars  of 

f'avic  reticence. 

"What  am  to  do?"  Julia  cried.  "My  husband  has  gone 
away  to  find  work.  The  mines  again — West  Virginia — two 
weeks,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  So  many  mouths 
to  feed,  and  my  sister  expecting  in  February.  I've  had 
four  babies,  one  after  another,  and  I'm  so  tired.  Only  got 
one  baby  living.  David  is  eight  months  old.  I  won't  be 
able  to  wash  for  him,  or  take  care  of  him." 

Silence,  and  then  an  outbreak  of  tumbling  words. 
"My  fingers  are  gone!    I  hate  factories!    My  second  day. 
I  don't  know  how  I  did  it.    I  saw  the  foreman's  hand.    He 
lost   three   fingers.    I   thought  how   dreadful   to    lose   your 
fingers,  and  in  another  minute  my  own  were  off!" 

No  use  to  argue.  Futile  to  tell  her  that  only  the  first 
joint  of  three  fingers  were  amputated.  Yet  Anne  tried 
both.  What  else  could  she  do?  Just  as  useless  to  sit  quietly 
by  a  patient's  bed  and  tell  her  to  go  to  sleep. 

"I  am  disfigured.  I  daren't  write  to  Andy.  He  will 
say  again  that  I  am  stupid." 

Again  that  sick,  weak,  ethery,  dozing,  and  the  start  of 
miserable  reawakening. 

Once  more  the  words  came.  Emma,  the  sister,  came  up 
from  her  home  in  a  Kentucky  mining  town  to  stay  with 
Julia  until  her  baby  should  arrive.  Her  husband  was  "mad," 
and  had  sent  no  money.  Julia  had  to  support  her  own  baby, 
Emma,  and  their  ten-year  old  brother  Sam.  Their  father 
was  living  down  in  Kentucky,  but  crippled,  and  unable  to 
work.  Hence  the  factor}'. 

When  Julia  finally  dropped  off  to  sleep,  Anne  got  to 
work.  Compensation  would  of  course  not  start  right  away. 
Relief  would  probably  be  necessary.  She  reported  the  situa- 
tion and  face  sheet  information  to  the  C.O.S.,  and  went 
out  on  her  usual  calls  shaken  by  such  clear  expression  of 
such  stark  misery. 


Julia  Steffan  became  for  Anne  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
ritt,  the  C.O.S.  visitor,  the  outstanding  "case"  of  the  month, 
September,  and  continued  to  hold  first  place  until  after 
Christmas.  They  told  their  friends  about  her,  though  care- 
ful to  maintain  correct  secrecy  about  identifying  informa- 
tion. They  compared  notes  about  their  visits  to  her,  and 
their  conversations  with  her,  as  is  the  custom  of  social 
workers.  They  were  guilty  of  the  professional  fault  of 
being  slightly  jealous  of  each  other,  and  took  delight  in  say- 
ing, "Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Steffan — "  and  so  forth. 
In  short,  they  acted  quite  according  to  the  nature  of  case 
workers.  With  this  difference:  they  had  both  been  reading 
Dr.  Cabot's  articles  on  veracity. 

Julia  Steffan  knew  that  Miss  Emerson  had  reported  her 
to  the  C.O.S.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Merritt  told  Mis? 
Emerson  how  the  offers  of  relief  were  turned  down  until 
every  cent  in  the  house  was  used  up.  Julia  appreciated  the 
necessity  for  each  worker  to  know  the  other's  steps.  She 
asked  once  if  "welfare  people  had  any  way  of  finding  out 
who  else  was  helping  a  family"  and  was  told  of  the  Social 
Service  Exchange.  She  quite  approved.  "Why,  of  course," 
she  said,  "it  would  be  easy  for  some  folks  to  ask  and  get 
help  from  different  people  unless  you  had  something  like 
that." 

Who  can  tell  as  to  cause  and  effect?  One  would  like 
to  think  that  veracity  on  the  part  of  the  workers  brought 
about  the  client's  "splendid  cooperation."  Perhaps  it  was 
only  that  "playing  square"  helped  them  to  realize  the  beauty 
of  the  personality  that  an  accident  had  thrown  their  way. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  volunteer  came  on  the  stage. 
Julia's  baby,  a  delicate  child,  contracted  pneumonia  and 
had  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Hale,  wife  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  and  interested  in  social  work,  had 
been  visiting  a  sick  friend.  As  she  drove  away  from  the 
hospital  she  noticed  Julia  walking  disconsolately  toward  the 
car  line.  Struck  by  the  woman's  distress,  Mrs.  Hale  offered 
her  a  lift,  and  took  her  home.  Julia,  grateful  for  the  sym- 
pathy, not  only  told  the  new  friend  that  she  had  just  left 
her  baby  in  the  children's  ward,  but  set  the  whole  situation 
before  her ;  simply,  with  dignity,  and  with  the  insight  which 
set  her  apart  from  many  clients.  Her  diction,  a  curious  com- 
bination of  unusual  vocabulary  and  incorrect  grammar, 
served  to  make  more  poignant  the  pathos  of  her  story. 

Mrs.  Hale  became  Julia's  admiring  slave.  She  brought 
Emma  to  the  prenatal  clinic,  and  when  little  David  came 
home  again,  she  willingly  took  him  to  the  clinic  for  the 
necessary  supervision  of  his  feeding.  She  took  Sam  to  an 
ear  specialist,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was  transferred  to  the 
class  for  the  deafened.  In  short,  she  showed  all  the  reactions 
of  the  enthusiastic  volunteer.  With  this  difference:  she  had 
had  past  experience  with  chronic  paupers,  and  she  knew  the 
dangers  of  misapplied  sympathy.  The  two  case  workers, 
overburdened  with  work,  and  with  the  Christmas  rush  upon 
them,  welcomed  some  one  who  was  able  to  devote  herself 
intensively  to  Julia  and  her  family.  They  were  especially 
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grateful  that  one  of  Mrs.  Male's  first  services  was  to  get 
Julia  a  job  in  a  department  store.  It  was  to  be  a  temporary 
place  for  the  Christmas  business,  and  one  which  would  not 
hurt  the  finger  stumps. 

Unfortunately  the  time  came  when  the  volunteer  and  the 
two  professional  women  disagreed.  For  Christmas  Julia 
received  in  addition  to  the  usual  baskets  and  the  toys  for 
the  children,  complete  outfits  for  the  whole  family.  These, 
beside  her  own  contributions,  Mrs.  Hale  procured  from 
Sunday  School  classes,  friends,  and  the  welfare  department 
of  the  store,  by  dint  of  untiring  effort. 

Anne  Emerson,  when  she  heard  of  it  from  Julia,  promptly 
called  at  the  C.O.S.  office. 

"I'm  afraid!"  she  burst  forth  impetuously  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
ritt.  "I  wouldn't  have  Julia  Steffan  spoiled  for  anything 
in  the  world !" 

Mrs.  Merritt  smiled  responsively.  "Do  you  feel  that 
way,  too?"  she  asked. 

And  they  launched  upon  one  of  those  endless  discussions 
of  the  constructive  aspects  of  relief,  and  wound  up  by  de- 
ciding to  "talk  it  over"  with  Mrs.  Hale. 

The  opportunity  came  when  Mrs.  Hale  next  brought 
Emma  to  the  prenatal  clinic.  Anne  opened  the  subject  with 
some  trepidation  while  Emma  was  being  examined.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  a  person  one  does  not  know  very  well  that 
one  does  not  trust  her!  She  told  Mrs.  Hale  she  was  afraid 
that  something  might  happen  to  put  Mrs.  Steffan  in  the 
chronically  dependent  class.  Mrs.  Hale  realized  immediately 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing.  She  laughed. 

"You  case-hardened  social  worker!"  she  said.  "You  are 
afraid  that  I  am  going  to  spoil  Julia  Steffan!  I'll  bet  you 
and  Mrs.  Merritt  are  both  waiting  to  say  'I  told  you  so.' 
You  haven't  as  much  confidence  in  our  little  friend  as  I 
have!  You  should  be  ashamed!  One  look  into  Julia's  grey 
eyes,  one  glance  at  the  straight,  firm,  lines  of  her  mouth 
should  convince  you  that  she  will  never  lose  her  independ- 
ence. I  hope  that  you  will  trust  me  to  do  all  I  can  to  put 
her  on  her  feet  again.  I,  too,  have  seen  people  killed  with 
kindness." 

With  little  more  discussion  the  two  agreed  to  pull  to- 
gether and  with  Mrs.  Merritt  to  help  the  family  to  regain 
financial  independence ;  Miss  Emerson  to  continue  with 
the  health  problem,  Mrs.  Merritt  the  relief,  and  Mrs. 
Hale  the  friendly  visiting. 

Each  managed  fairly  well  to  keep  to  her  own  ground. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  friendly  visitor  could  give 
time  to  hygienic  advice,  the  relief  worker  to  pressure  on 
regular  clinic  attendance,  and  the  health  worker  to  sundry 
confidences  which  came  while  waiting  for  the  doctor.  They 
all  weathered  together  the  fear  that  Julia  had  tuberculosis, 
and  rejoiced  when  the  trouble  was  pronounced  anemia. 
The  harmony  of  action  and  feeling  made  it  possible  to 
work  together  without  excessive  "case  conversation"  (or 
conferences. 

It  was  natural  that  in  time  a  difference  in  opinion  came 
between  the  workers  and  the  client.  The  former  felt  that 
as  Emma's  home  was  in  Kentucky,  and  as  she,  having  left 
Steve,  was  apparently  in  the  wrong,  Emma  should  return 
to  her  husband,  and  try  to  have  a  normal  family  life. 

"You  people  don't  understand  about  Emma,"  Julia  said 
to  Anne  Emerson.  "She  has  always  been  at  home.  She  says 
little,  and  she  is  so  ignorant.  You  think  she  is  stupid,  a 
sort  of  Slavic  animal.  You  want  her  to  go  back  to  Steve. 
I  don't.  She  will  have  mo.re  babies.  I  want  to  protect  her." 


It  was  then  that  Julia  admitted  that  she  was  sure  her 
own  husband  had  deserted  her. 

"You  don't  know  foreign  men  like  we  are  used  to.  I 
was  discouraged  because  there  was  no  money  to  send  me 
back  to  the  Mountain  School  where  I  got  used  to  American 
ideas.  I  loved  Andy,  I  could  not  go  back  to  school,  I  got 
married.  I  made  a  mistake.  Emma  married  because  there 
is  nothing  else  for  a  girl  in  a  mining  town  to  do.  I  want 
to  save  her  from  unhappiness  like  I've  had." 

Emma  herself  wanted  to  see  Steve,  to  go  back  to  him 
if  he  could  assure  her  of  a  home  for  herself  and  the  baby. 
She  lacked  Julia's  fighting  spirit,  and  her  mental  and  spirit- 
ual standards  were  those  of  the  town  she  had  left. 

This  was  in  January.  Fortunately  Steve  began  to  send 
a  little  money,  which,  with  Julia's  compensation,  made  it 
unnecessary  to  put  in  much  relief.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  await  the  arrival  of  the  baby. 

At  last  the  day  came.  Early  in  February  Emma's  baby 
girl  was  born  after  a  twenty-four-hour  labor.  A  telegram 
sent  by  Julia  to  Steve  brought  the  reply  that  he  was  unable 
to  come.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter  written  by  one  of 
the  workers  with  Emma's  permission,  telling  of  her  suffer- 
ing and  her  loneliness,  appealing  to  the  manhood  and  affec- 
tion of  the  new  father.  Steve  came.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  his  plump  daughter,  who  looked  like  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  take  his  family  back  with  him  immediately.  This 
being  impossible,  he  returned  to  Kentucky  promising  to 
send  money  to  pay  their  fare,  and  to  take  care  of  them 
until  they  couy  come.  He  even  paid  the  ward  rate  at  the 
hospital. 

NOT  long  after  Emma's  return  from  the  hospital,  Anne 
Emerson  exploded  a  bomb  she  had  been  saving  for 
some  weeks.  She  suggested  a  case  conference  at  which 
should  be  present  Julia  Steffan,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Merritt, 
and  herself.  They  all  agreed  with  alacrity.  Each  one  had 
a  plan,  each  was  eager  to  find  out  what  the  others  had  to 
say.  When  the  conference  took  place,  the  talking  was  done 
mostly  by  Julia  and  Mrs.  Merritt.  Julia  wanted  to  bring 
her  father  and  Steve  up  from  the  mines  and  settle  them 
somewhere  in  a  factory.  She  also  wanted  to  get  hold  of 
her  own  husband  to  get  support  for  David.  She  wanted 
to  keep  Sam  in  the  special  class  for  the  deaf,  where  he 
was  doing  well.  Mrs.  Merritt  argued  present  industrial 
depression  against  transplanting  the  two  men,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  court  action  for  non- 
support  against  Andy  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
cooperation  from  the  West  Virginia  town.  Finally  a  de- 
cision was  reached.  Julia  agreed  that  while  it  would  not 
be  ideal,  under  the  circumstances  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  Emma  to  try  to  live  with  Steve.  She  saw  the 
folly  of  trying  to  get  a  job  in  a  factory  for  Steve  and  her 
father,  and  agreed  no  longer  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Emma's 
return  to  Kentucky.  She  decided  at  least  to  try  to  reach 
Andy  through  the  Humane  Society.  A  suggestion  to  place 
David  in  a  boarding  home  while  Julia  went  out  to  work 
was  overruled,  as  Julia's  health  demanded  rest,  and  as  there 
was  no  way  of  taking  care  of  Sam.  Mrs.  Merritt  ar- 
ranged to  give  Julia  a  definite  money  allowance  each  week 
to  supplement  the  compensation,  and  to  take  its  place  later 
when  it  was  due  to  run  out.  Julia  promised  to  keep  a 
budget  book.  The  conference  broke  up  with  a  feeling  of 
general  good  will  and  satisfaction. 

In  March,  Emma,  held  up  a  few  weeks  by  the  fact  that 
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Steve  went  to  the  workhouse  on  a  bootlegging  charge,  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  fortified  by  a  letter  from  her  husband 
stating  that  he  was  through  experimenting  with  get-rich- 
quick  schemes,  and  was  ready  to  settle  down  as  a  good 
husband  and  father.  Thus  one  aspect  of  the  situation  was 
taken  care  of.  Another  uncertainty  disappeared  when  Andy 
wrote  Julia  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  the  thought  of 
coming  back  to  unhappiness  with  her,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Alaska. 

"He'll  not  go  to  Alaska,"  Julia  said.  "But  I  see  it  will 
be  no  use  to  bother  the  Humane  Society  any  more  to  get 
hold  of  him.  They  could  only  put  him  in  prison,  and  I'll 
just  not  worry  about  that  any  more.  If  he  doesn't  want 
the  responsibility,  I'll  take  care  of  the  baby  and  myself." 

And  so  things  rode  along  in  a  sort  of  rut  until  one  day 
in  April  Julia  came  out  to  the  hospital  to  say  goodby. 

"I  am  going  down  to  Kentucky,"  she  explained.  "My 
father  is  there  now,  and  well  enough  to  work  again.  We'll 
get  rooms  somewhere,  and  he  will  work  for  us,  and  I'll  keep 
house  for  him  and  the  baby  and  Sam,  and  do  what  I  can 
at  home  to  help  the  income.  Others  need  the  money  and 
time  I'm  taking  here.  I  have  learned  that  life  means 
struggle  anyhow.  I  think  perhaps  it's  better  I  should  go 
on  fighting  by  myself  now." 

The  two  women,  having  much  to  say  on  this  farewell 
visit,  walked  up  and  down  the  corridor,  and  across  the 
hospital  grounds.  They  touched  in  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  most  of  the  field  of  human  experience,  exchanging 
views  on  love,  marriage,  chastity  in  young  girls  and  the 
problem  of  bringing  up  foreign  children  in  the  new  cour. 
They  talked  of  the  beauty  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  beauty  of 
human  relationships.  They  philosophised  on  religion,  they 
compared  backgrounds,  they  talked  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. They  discussed  principles  of  relief,  and  of  how  to 
prevent  pauperism. 

"I  lost  my  fingers,"  Julia  said,  "But  I  gained  some 
friends." 

When  Julia  Steftan's  permission  was  asked  for  the  telling 
of  this  tale  she  said,  "Of  course  I  don't  mind.  Anything  to 
advance  knowledge."  And  nothing  has  been  changed  except 
names.  EMILY  B.  MOORES 

How  Good  Are  Day  Nurseries? 

TO  all  those  ready  to  accert  the  fact  that  day  nursery 
care  has  come  to  stay — even  though,  as  a  form  of 
standardized  child  welfare,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy — as 
well  as  to  those  actively  engaged  in  day  nursery  work,  the 
interest  of  such  bodies  as  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Health  Department,  cannot  but  serve  as  matters 
of  encouragement  and  congratulation.* 

Doctor  Ellen  C.  Potter,  secretary  of  welfare,  and 
Mary  S.  Labbaree,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Children,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  outstanding  report  made  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare:  a  report  which,  for 
general  content,  excellence  of  charts,  clarity  and  unusual 
interest  of  presentation,  could  not  be  bettered.  While  it  is 
obvious  that  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ap- 


*DAY  NURSERIES  IX  PENNSYLVANIA.  A  study  made  for  Ou 
Bureau  of  Children,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
by  Helen  Glenn  Tyson.  (Harrisbttrg,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1924.) 

DAY  NURSERIES   IN    NEW   YORK  CITY.     A   study  made  for  the 
:  Health   Committee  cf  the  .Vra    York   Academy  of  Medicine,   by 
E.   H.  Leninski-Corwin,  Ph.  D.,  Executive  Secretary. 


preached  the  subject  from  a  more  limited  viewpoint — since 
it  was  because  of  "the  newer  opportunities  along  health 
lines  that  the  day  nursery  was  included  in  the  study  of 
child  health  work  in  New  York  City,"  yet  the  distinctly 
limited  quality  and  quantity  of  the  contribution  in  this 
second  report,  as  issued  to  the  public,  is  disappointing.  For 
instance,  the  question  of  diet  is  relegated  to  the  bald  state- 
ment, under  the  only  paragraph  on  Feeding  of  Children: 
''One  third  of  the  (112)  nurseries  report  that  they  give 
3  meals;  about  the  same  number  report  giving  2  meals; 
in  fifteen  day  nurseries,  the  children,  it  is  reported,  are 
given  4  meals  a  day;  and  three  nurseries  report  that  they 
give  only  one  meal."  It  is  also  disconcerting  to  read  the 
statement:  "Only  47  out  of  101  nurseries  exclude  chil- 
dren over  six  years  of  age,"  as  compared  with  the  statement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  report:  "Eleven  out  of  61  nurseries 
are  shortsighted  enough  to  bar  children  over  six  years  of 
age."  Again,  "In  many  instances  the  day  nursery  discrim- 
inates as  it  were  against  infants  under  two  years  of  age" 
seems  a  startling  medical  point  of  view  in  contrast  to  ac- 
cepted modern  standards  which  emphatically  disapprove  of 
group  care  for  very  young  children. 

As  the  writer  is  familiar  only  with  an  outline  of  a  sum- 
man-  of  the  conspicuous  findings  of  the  St.  Louis  survey, 
as  far  as  purposes  of  discussion  are  concerned,  it  is  only 
possible  to  comment,  in  passing,  on  the  similarity  of  the 
conditions  found  in  the  three  groups  of  nurseries,  pointing 
to  the  universal  need  for  a  raising  of  standards. 

THE  five  points  of  Mrs.  Tyson's  summary  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania report  are  so  obviously  well  taken  and  so  clearly 
presented,  that  discussion  naturally  centers  around  them. 
Roughly  grouped,  they  emphasize:  the  steady  need  for  day 
nurseries  in  Pennsylvania;  the  dependent  status  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  nursery  is  maintained ;  the  large  num- 
bers of  children  involved;  the  cost;  the  menace  poor 
nurseries  present.  All  five  points  lead  up  to  the  conclusion: 
a  clear  need  of  the  raising  of  standards  through  state  super- 
vision. 

Discussing  the  extent  of  the  entrance  of  mothers  into 
industry,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  based  on  available 
statistics,  Mrs.  Tyson  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
"there  must  be  something  like  IOO,OOO  very  little  children 
in  Pennsylvania  cared  for  daily  by  someone  other  than  their 
own  mothers." 

The  New  York  City  study,  (presumably  on  the  basis 
of  "certified  capacity"  versus  actual  aggregate  attendance 
— a  questionably  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison)  affirms 
that  "since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1916  allotting  pensions 
to  widows  with  children,  the  demand  for  the  day  nursery 
has  decreased."  In  contrast,  the  chart  prepared  from  data 
of  the  Pennsylvania  study  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
statement  that  "it  is  a  significant  fact  that  with  all  the 
increase  in  state  appropriations  for  the  Mother's  Assistance 
Fund  work,  there  has  been  a  steady,  though  quiet  growth 
in  day  nursery  work.  .  .  .  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  mothers  are  entering  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  to  a  keener  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
children.  The  narrow  limitation  of  our  Mother's  Assist- 
ance Fund  law  to  the  aiding  of  widows  and  the  wives  of 
insane  men  only  has  also  served  to  make  the  day  nursery 
the  catch-all  in  cases  of  desertion,  non-support,  unemploy- 
ment, sickness,  etc." 

In  an  analysis  of  the   family  status  of  the  day  nursery 
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mother,  the  New  York  City  and  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
clusions again  differ,  though  probably  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
use  so  small  a  group  (n  out  of  112  New  York  nurseries) 
as  typical.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  family  histories 
from  II  day  nurseries  in  New  York  City  show  only  47.2 
per  cent  of  the  families  as  representing  broken  homes,  while 
of  the  931  Pennsylvania  families  analyzed  89  per  cent  (all 
but  one  group — low  wage  of  the  father)  had  to  do  with 
disrupted  family  life.  "It  is  a  startling  fact,"  adds  the 
report,  "that  in  335  families  (more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number)  the  workers  in  charge  of  the  nurseries  actual- 
ly did  not  know  the  most  elementary  facts  about  the  fam- 
ilies, in  some  cases  not  even  the  names  of  the  children,  nor, 
the  most  important  fact  of  all,  why  they  were  coming 
to  the  nursery  for  care." 

Not  only  because  the  day  nursery  serves  the  "resource- 
less"  mother,  (the  widow  or  deserted  woman,  without  rela- 
tives or  friends;  the  mother  without  even  the  partial  help 
of  a  husband),  but  also  because  of  the  low  age  group  of 
the  children  involved,  there  is  need  for  a  system  of  super- 
vision ensuring  adequate  protection.  While  both  New 
York  City  and  Pennsylvania  studies  are  reassuring  in  the 
matter  of  tiny  infants  actually  in  the  nurseries,  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  children  served  by  Pennsylvania  nurseries 


are  under  6  years  of  age.  Although  no  figures  are  avail- 
able, it  is  the  writer's  belief,  from  general  knowledge,  that 
of  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  fully  55  per  cent  would  be 
under  n  years  of  age:  that  is,  95  per  cent  of  the  nursery 
inmates  fall  within  the  first  ten  years  of  childhood,  a  period 
in  which  the  importance  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  care 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Certainly  no  one  will  deny 
the  right  of  the  resourceless  mother  and  her  young  children 
to  supervision  adequate  to  ensure  at  least  minimum  stand- 
ards along  these  lines. 

Nor  is  the  day  nursery  group  an  insignificant  number. 
In  spite  of  a  deplorable  lack  of  actual  statistics,  both  re- 
ports suggest  a  tremendous  "turnover."  New  York  esti- 
mates that  from  9,000  to  15,000  are  cared  for  annually  in 
101  nurseries;  and  Mrs.  Tyson  declares  on  the  basis  of  a 
"turnover"  study  in  a  dozen  nurseries,  that  "it  is  certainly 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  6,OOO  to  10,000  children 
pass  through  the  nurseries  in  this  state  every  year."  Ob- 
viously day  nurseries  have  passed  the  stage  of  caring  for 
sporadic  groups,  and  of  rendering  a  service  too  limited  to 
be  recognized  as  a  definite  form  of  child  welfare. 

The  cost  of  day  nursery  care,  which  falls  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  general  public,  is  another  element  which 
logically  calls  for  public  supervision.  While  it  may  be 
said  that,  almost  without  exception,  not  a  single  case  of 
extravagance,  in  the  sense  of  unlimited  spending,  could  be 
found  in  day  nursery  work,  yet  undoubtedly  there  is  waste, 
through  ignorance  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  necessary 
in  the  care  of  little  children.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
i..  money  spent  for  meat,  cake  and  pie,  in  the  place  of  milk 
and  fresh  vegetables.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency 
of  the  day  nursery  is  to  spend  too  little,  rather  than  too 
much,  especially  according  to  the  new  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  training  and  proper  qualification  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  actual  care. 

Even  with  the  more  conservative  estimate  of  one-third 
of  a  million  dollars  spent  annually  by  61  day  nurseries  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  care  of  some  6,000  children  (the 
New  York  report  claims  up  to  one  million  dollars  spent 
by  112  nurseries)  there  is  matter  for  very  serious  thought 
by  both  lay  and  professional  people  on  the  question  of  safe- 
guarding the  proper  disbursement  of  so  large  a  sum. 

The  high  cost  of  child  care  inevitably  raises  the  old 
question  of  whether  day  nursery  work  is  ever  justified. 
This  point  is  discussed  by  Mrs.  Tyson  under  the  heading 
"The  child  the  day  nursery  should  receive" — 

The  question  should  always  be  asked,  whether  the  same 
amount  of  money,  put  directly  into  the  family  budget,  might 
not  be  used  more  effectively  under  the  management  of  the 
mother.  Certainly  in  the  large  family  there  is  every  argument 
in  favor  of  it.  ...  What  child  then  does  belong  in  the  day 
nursery?  Certainly,  the  "emergency"  case;  the  child  whose 
mother  is  ill,  or  where  there  is  illness  among  other  members 
of  the  family  and  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  over-burdened 
mother.  The  child,  past  babyhood,  from  the  one  or  two-child 
family,  where  the  mother,  even  though  she  be  a  widow  and 
receiving  aid  from  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  budget  by  working  outside  the  home. 
The  illegitimate  child,  whose  mother,  even  though  she  may  be 
receiving  help  for  the  child  from  the  father,  must  still  sup- 
port herself.  In  a  word,  the  child  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  thrive  under  the  nursery  regime,  and  whose  care 
in  the  nursery  is  part  of  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  for  con- 
structive family  welfare. 

The  basic  need  for  casework  in  nursery  families  is  self- 
evident:  unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  an  accepted  part  of 
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the  work  either  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  view  of  Mr.  Lewinski-Corwin's  statement 
44  per  cent  of  the  nurseries  claim  that  they  make  a  social 
investigation  before  a  child  is  admitted.''     Over  and  over 
n,  in  both  reports,  one  is  struck  with  the  lack  of  com- 
:  plete  information  due  to  faulty  and  missing  records.     The 
matron,   or   supervisor,    is   seldom  equipped   with   training, 
nor  has  she  the  time  to  collect  the  necessary  facts  concerning 
the  home  and  environment  of  the  nursery  child.   Yet,  quot- 
ing again  from  Mrs.  Tyson's  report: 

Even  from  the  angle  of  understanding  the  child  while  it  is 
in  the  nursery,  aside  from  family  conservation,  this  knowledge 
of  home  conditions  is  vital.  Children's  outbursts  of  temper, 
sullenness,  fear,  refusal  to  eat  certain  things — a  dozen  other 
behavior  problems — are  all  related  to  the  kind  of  family  life 
they  live. 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  point  raised  in  the  summary  of  the 
Pennsylvania   state    report,    the    menace    of    the    poor    day 
:-ery,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  special 
risks  accruing  from  the  indiscriminate  grouping  of  children 
of  both  sexes  and  widely  differing  ages,  from  homes  of  low 
economic  standards  providing  a  limited  amount  of  discipline 
and  care.     Without  minimizing  the  need  for  physical  pro- 
tection,  adequate   day   nursery   care   cannot   be   guaranteed 
.out  careful  thought  of  the  subtler  moral  effects  upon 
e  children  of  the  heterogeneous  "mixing"  which  occurs 
in  the   poorly   supervised   nursery,   whether   it   be   through 
lack  of  staff  or  through  unqualified  personnel,  and  the  re- 
sults of   harmful   discipline   with   the   serious   consequences 
engendered  by  fear  and   repression. 

y    heart-searching    lessons    for   the   day   nursery    are 
involved  in  such  findings  of  the  Pennsylvania  report  as: 

In  two-thirds  of  the  46  nurseries  keeping  babies,  the  feeding 

casual  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  babies'  life  and  health. 

-    .teen  nurseries  still  use  tea:  two  of  these  both  tea  and  coffee. 

Thirty-four  nurseries  carried  on  no  family  work  at  all,  or 

so  little  that  its  effect  is  negligible. 

There  must,  however,  be  noted  as  well  the  constructive 
and  valuable  service  rendered  by  other  nurseries: 

In   7  nurseries   the   food  was  excellent  in  quality,  abundant 
I  suitable.    They  can  prove  the  most  definite  gain  in  height, 

:  and  general  vigor  in  the  children  under  their  charge. 
In  13  nurseries  the  social  work  was  so  good  that  there  was 
no  question  that  the  nursery  was  in  reality  an  extension  of 
the  home.  Such  service  includes  the  health  supervision  of  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  especially  the  mother:  the  cor- 
rection of  bad  housing  and  sanitation;  the  instruction  of  the 
mother  in  child  care:  cooperation  with  other  social  agencies 
in  problems  presented  by  the  deserted  wife,  the  unmarried 
mother,  the  family  in  which  there  is  unemployment  or  sickness; 
supervision  of  the  school  work  of  nursery  children :  and 
a  dozen  other  family  problems. 

Literature   on   day   nursery   standards    is   still    extremely 
~e  and  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
fare  will  be  a  most  valuable  study  for  all  day  nursery 
workers  and  board  members.     With  its  appendix  of  Sug- 
gested Standards  of  Nursery  Care  compiled  from  the  actual 
standards  of  all  the  best  day  nursery  groups  in  the  United 
as.   it   will   serve  as   an   invaluable   reference   book    for 
groups   wishing   to   start   new   nurseries.      Furthermore,    it 
would  seem  that  since  this  particular  form  of   child  care 
:  be  reckoned   with,  it  behooves  social  workers  to  in- 
terest  themselves   to   the  extent  of   at   least  being   able   to 
recognize  the  best  standards  in  day  nursery  work.     In  most 
of  the  larger  cities,  groups  of  nursery  workers   are  strug- 
gling for  better  standards.     It  is  not  always  the  older  social 


agency  that  is  the  most  helpful  ally:  for  examples  to  the 
contrary  one  has  only  to  note  the  family  welfare  society 
which  uses  the  day  nursery  merely  as  a  dumping  ground, 
until  it  is  ready  to  make  a  more  constructive  plan  for  the 
family  concerned;  the  hospital  social  service  department 
which  accepts  the  doctor's  social  rather  than  his  medical 
diagnosis  and  calls  on  the  nursery  to  accept  the  breast-fed 
baby  because  the  mother  has  assured  him  she  has  no  means 
of  support  but  her  own  earnings;  the  agency  which,  re- 
fused care  by  a  nursery  with  high  standards,  makes  use 
of  one  with  lower  admission  regulations. 

Like  even-thing  else,  there  is  no  cure-all  for  the  poor 
day  nursery.  It  is  true  that  state  licensing  and  supervision 
give  a  double  form  of  protection:  it  ensures  minimum 
standards  of  care,  it  prevents  "mushroom"  nurseries  and 
their  consequent  misuse  of  public  funds.  But  licensing 
is  not  the  last  word.  Supervision  must  be  efficient,  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent,  or  it  will  fail,  as  all  purely  mechan- 
ical social  work  fails,  lacking  that  vision  which  star-like 
"shineth  unto  the  perfect  day." 

FRANCES  COLBOURXE 


FURNITURE,  clothing  and  odds  and  ends  of  things  that 
some  people  couldn't  use  were  reconditioned  through 
Goodwill  Industries,  maintained  by  various  religious  denomi- 
nations in  twenty-eight  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  sold 
to  other  persons  of  moderate  means  for  $2,000,000.  During 
the  course  of  the  renovation  of  the  material  employment  was 
provided  for  twenty-five  thousand  handicapped  men  and 
women  just  out  of  the  jails  and  hospitals,  who  earned  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  relief  wages  for  themselves  and 
their  75.000  dependents.  "Organized  philanthropies  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  functioning  Samaritanism," 
writes  Elizabeth  B.  Canaday  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
Society,  in  telling  of  the  work  of  the  Industries.  "For  an- 
other, social  service  leaders  have  begun  to  exercise  their 
ordinary  powers  of  imagination.  Both  of  these  things,  after 
all,  probably  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Golden  Rule."  The 
Goodwill  Industries  started  in  Boston  after  the  panic  of 
1907,  and,  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  is 
interdenominational  in  character.  A  national  bureau  was 
organized  in  1918,  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  cities. 

THE  growing  realization  that  the  orphan  asylum  is  at  best 
a  faulty  apparatus  for  giving  the  dependent  child  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  robustly  into  maturity — Dr.  Reeder's  article 
on  Our  Orphaned  Asylums  in  the  June  Graphic  restated  the 
case  for  home  rather  than  institutional  care — is  based  on  a 
growing  sensitiveness  to  personality  values.  The  technical 
authority  of  the  mental  hygiene  group  is  put  squarely  behind 
this  doctrine  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin, 
published  officially  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  which  says  editorially  "Despite  modern  physical  im- 
provements, the  mental-health  status  of  the  orphan  is  now 
little  better  than  is  was  fifty  years  ago."  The  orphanage  fails 
to  give  the  sense  of  "belonging,"  tends  to  regiment  habit  for- 
mation— which  should  be  "a  hightly  individualized  process" — 
and  tends  to  develop  a  powerful  feeling  of  inferiority:  all  three 
threats  to  the  development  of  a  healthy  child  personality. 

RENT,  clothing,  food,  and  the  other  familiar  items  appear 
in  their  proper  proportions  in  a  detailed  study  of  family  bud- 
gets, revised  to  January  1925,  just  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Family  Social  Work  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 308  North  Michigan  Avenue,  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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Planning  for  Play 


WHAT     constitutes     adequate     provision     for 
children's   play?   Is   it  space   only?  Or   is   it 
also    right    equipment,    proper    location,    and 
efficient  play  leadership?    If  it  is  all  of  these, 
what  are  the  standards  that  should  be  attained,  or  at  least 
approximated,  in  planning  a  playground  system? 

Equipped  play  space,  little  used,  does  not  yield  proper 
returns  on  the  investment,  of  course.  By  the  same  token, 
a  competent  staff  of  play  leaders  trying  to  function  without 
proper  facilities  represents  an  uneconomical  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  In  the  interest  of  good  business,  as  well  as 
of  a  square  deal  for  the  boys  and  girls,  every  community 
needs  to  size  up  its  playground  situation  and  work  out  these 
problems  in  the  light  of  its  own  local  conditions. 

Some  of  the  studies  being  made  in  the  Social  Division  of 
the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  are 
directed  toward  an  answer  to  these  questions:  How  much 
play  space  ?  Where  located  ?  How  developed  and  equipped  ? 
How  administered?  By  counting  the  children  at  play, 
recording  the  type  of  activity,  noting  the  amount  of  "elbow 
room,"  and  measuring  the  spaces  in  actual  use,  it  was  found 
that  each  child  playing  on  a  properly  laid  out,  equipped 
and  supervised  playground  required  an  average  of  93  square 
feet  of  space.  This  is  for  children's  playgrounds,  not  for 
athletic  and  play  fields.  Little  children  in  the  sand-box  use 
less;  the  larger  ones  taking  part  in  playground  games 
require  more.  A  fair  standard  and  one  easily  remembered 
is  IOO  square  feet  for  each  child  using  the  playground  at 
a  given  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  for  every  child  in 
the  district  that  amount  of  play  space  should  be  provided, 
but  100  square  feet  for  every  child  on  the  playground 
at  a  given  time. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  is  the  maximum  percentage 
of  the  child  population  that  may  be  expected  to  be  using  the 
playground  at  any  time?  Careful  checking  within  a  radius 
of  one-quarter  mile  of  playgrounds  under  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  in  many  cities  shows  that  about  one-seventh  of 
the  population  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  may  be 
found  on  the  playgrounds.  The  lure  of  the  streets  is  a 
strong  competitor,  and  all  too  often  the  quality  of  play 
leadership  on  the  playgrounds  is  not  of  the  best.  It  must 
be  a  well-run  playground  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
adventurous  possibilities  of  the  city  streets.  Society  has  not 
yet  corne  to  the  point  of  prohibiting  street  play  or  making 
attendance  at  playground  compulsory.  The  ability  to  make 
the  playground  activities  so  compellingly  attractive  as  to 
draw  the  children  from  the  streets  and  hold  their  interest 
from  day  to  day  is  a  rare  faculty  in  play  leadership,  combin- 
ing personality  and  technical  skill  of  a  high  order.  Cities 
as  a  rule  have  not  yet  appreciated  this  sufficiently  to  put 
into  operation  standards  of  requirements  and  salary 
schedules  that  select  and  attract  this  grade  of  play  leader. 
Nothing  short  of  it,  however,  is  good  business  in  view 


of  the  great  cost  of  conveniently  located  play  spaces,  the 
hazards  of  the  streets,  and  the  possibilities  of  building 
character  and  health  under  right  conditions  of  play. 

The  city  planner  must  assume  that  these  administrative 
matters  will  be  properly  handled,  and  address  himself  to  the 
problem  of  adequate  space  suitably  located  and  properly 
landscaped  and  equipped.  As  a  basis  for  playground 
planning,  a  detailed  study  of  present  facilities  has  recently 
been  made  in  New  York  City.  The  city  was  divided  into 
play  districts  of  a  sufficiently  limited  size  to  facilitate 
practical  planning ;  their  boundaries  being  so  located  as  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  census  data  recorded  by  "sanitary 
districts"  throughout  the  city.  Then  a  complete  listing  was 
made  of  all  public  play  space  for  children,  exclusive  of 
athletic  fields  and  parks,  even  though  some  of  it  is  not  at 
present  available  for  use  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  public  playground 
that  New  York  City  has,  and  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
it  would  meet  the  play  needs  of  the  children  if  it  were  all 
available  for  full-time  use  with  proper  equipment  and 
competent  play  leadership.  Its  location  with  reference  to 
population  centers,  and  the  barrier  of  heavy  street  traffic 
between  the  children's  homes  and  the  playgrounds,  were  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  study.  It  was  strictly  a 
space-adequacy  inventory  as  a  background  for  planning. 

This  and  previous  studies,  as  was  said,  have  shown  that 
only  about  one-seventh  of  the  children  in  districts  having 
public  playgrounds  use  them  at  any  given  time.  Yet  the 
inclusion  in  this  study  of  school  playgrounds,  near  which 
practically  all  of  the  children  are  assembled  five  days  in 
each  week  for  their  school  work  (thus  being  much  more 
likely  to  use  the  playground)  and  the  assumption  that  all 
playgrounds  can  and  should  be  open  all  the  time  and  well 
administered,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  standard  which 
required  play  space  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  living  in  the  play  district.  Since  each  child  at  play 
needs  IOO  square  feet,  there  should  be,  on  this  basis,  25  square 
feet  of  playground  per  capita  for  the  child  population  from 
five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair 
standard  for  American  cities  in  general.  In  residential 
districts  zoned  for  single-family  houses  with  private  yards, 
obviously  less  public  playground  space  would  suffice.  The 
city  planner  must  take  into  consideration  the  local  situation 
and  the  future  possibilities  of  each  section  planned,  and  as 
far  as  possible  adapt  his  planning  to  both  present  and  future 
needs. 

O  PACE  requirements  for  children's  play  have  been  so 
•^  much  a  matter  of  guesswork  that  it  seemed  desirable 
to  spare  no  pains  in  making  this  study  thorough  and 
dependable.  During  the  summer  all  the  playgrounds  in 
Manhattan  were  visited,  most  of  them  twice  or  oftener, 
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playgrounds  but  finds  space  for  two  cemeteries,  one  of  izhick  hms 
not  teen   used  far  a  generation 


ir  M«  environment  of  5666  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
of  age  —  a  district  on  -Vrc   York's  East  Side  vhich  has  no 


and  counts  \vere  made  of  the  children  attending  them.  As 
a  result  of  the  observations,  two  playgrounds  were  selected 
for  intensive  study.  These  were  Tompkins  Square  Play- 
ground, at  Tenth  Street  and  Avenue  A,  and  St.  Gabriel's 
Playground,  at  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
Twelve  counts  were  taken  at  each  of  these  grounds,  and 
tions  were  made  as  to  whether  the  attendance  was 
"minimum,"  "maximum,"  or  "overcrowded." 
The  number  of  children  on  each  piece  of  apparatus  and 
the  number  playing  in  the  pavilions  and  on  the  open  spaces 
of  the  playground  were  carefully  noted.  A  measurement 
was  taken  of  the  area  of  the  two  playgrounds,  including 
the  space  occupied  by  buildings  and  apparatus.  The  at- 
tractive power  of  the  swings,  slides,  seesaws,  etc.,  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  Tompkins  Square 
Playground  about  60  per  cent  of  the  children  were  usually 
found  on  the  apparatus,  which  occupied  only  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  entire  playground.  It  was  found  that  when  all  the 
swings  were  occupied  there  were  usually  an  equal  number  of 
children  either  swinging  others  or  waiting  their  turn,  so 
the  maximum  capacity  of  each  swing  was  rated  at  two 
dren.  The  slides  and  junglegym  were  carefully  observed 
and  the  number  of  children  who  could  use  this  apparatus 
comfortably  was  noted.  Then  the  children  on  the  open 
play  spaces  in  the  playgrounds  were  counted  and  their  space 
requirements  noted.  The  space  ne<%ssary  for  different  types 
of  playground  games  was  also  studied  and  given  considera- 
tion in  reaching  the  final  conclusions.  In  five  out  of  the 
twelve  counts  at  Tompkins  Square  Playground  the  grounds 
were  being  used  at  a  comfortable  maximum  capacity.  From 
this  data  the  average  space  requirement  per  child  was  found 


to  be  93  square  feet.  That  is,  the  largest  number  of  children 
that  can  comfortably  play  on  the  Tompkins  Square  Play- 
ground, which  is  21,123  square  feet  in  area,  is  227,  or  one 
child  for  each  93  square  feet. 

The   drawing  power  of   a  playground   is  shown  by  the 
following  data  from  an  attendance  count  taken  at  a  play- 
ground in  a  densely  populated  Manhattan  district: 
54  per  cent  of  attendance  from  1st   block 
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3rd 


5th 

6th      " 
greater  distance 

The  attendance  from  the  first  three  blocks  surrounding  the 

playground  usually  constitutes  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total 

for    the    usual    play   district   of   five   or   six    blocks    radius. 

Therefore  if  playgrounds  are  placed  closer  together,  as  they 

should  be  in  an   adequate  system,   and  each  public  school, 

which  is  the  normal  place  of  daily  assemblage  for  the  chil- 

dren, has  an  attractive  playground  open  for  use  after  school 

hours,  we  have  concluded  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 

at  least  one-quarter  instead  of  one-seventh  of  the  child  popu- 

lation would  be  most  of  the  time  using  these  play  facilities. 

Hence,  as  al/eady  indicated,  it  was  decided  that  we  should 

plan  sufficient  playground  space  for  one-quarter  of  the  child 

population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.    On 

the     basis     of      100 

square   feet   for   each 

child       playing,       25 

feet     of     playground 

space    would    be    re- 

quired for  each  child 

in     the     total     child 

population  that  is  to 

be  served  by  a  given 

play  center. 

The    situation 

would    be    safe- 

guarded  to  a  large  ex- 

tent if  school  boards 

would  adopt  the  poli- 

cy of  providing  in  con- 

nection     with      each 

grammar    school    25 

square    feet    of    out- 

door   play    space    for 

each  seat  in  the  build- 

ing.      The     tempta- 

tion   to    locate    addi- 

tions to  the   building 

on     the     playground 

must  then  be  resisted 

and    new    space    ac- 

quired   not   only    for 

the    addition    to    the 

building  but  also  for 

a    proportionate     ex- 

pansion  of   the   play- 

ground.   Sometimes  a 

new  site  with  a  com- 

plete new  school  plant 

to  supplement  the  old 

one  is  the  best  solu- 

tion. 


A  survey  for  planning  purposes  of 
Manhattan's  playground  facilities. 
Only  the  too  districts  skoisn  in  black 
have  more  that  a  minimum  require- 
ment of  neighborhood  play  space.  Ten 
districts  have  a  fifth,  or  less,  of  the 
amount  vrhich  a  reasonable  standard 
tsould  indicate  as  desirable 
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There  are  some  interesting  instances  of  combining  the 
school  plant  with  the  neighborhood  park,  thus  creating  an 
attractive  community  center.  The  usefulness  of  such  a 
center  is  further  increased  by  arranging  and  equipping  the 
school  building  for  civic,  social,  recreational  and  educational 
uses  after  school  hours.  A  branch  of  the  public  library  is 
sometimes  located  in  such  a  building. 

If  eventually  in  the  densely  populated  districts  with  their 
overtaxed  streets  it  becomes  necessary  to  prohibit  street  play, 
then  the  per  capita  amount  of  play  space  indicated  above 
must  be  increased  either  by  additions  to  the  school  grounds 
or  by  other  play  areas  provided  by  the  park  departments  or 
recreation  commissions.  Neighborhood  parks  are  most 
valuable  assets  in  this  connection.  Some  degree  of  success 
has  been  achieved  by  converting  the  interior  courts  of 
residential  blocks  into  playgrounds  for  children,  and  also 
by  the  construction  of  playgrounds  on  the  roofs  of  school 
buildings  and  apartment  houses.  There  are  problems  of 
construction  and  administration  in  this  connection  that  have 
not  yet  been  solved  satisfactorily. 

OF  THE   132  districts  studied  in  Greater  New  York, 
only  21   were  found  to  measure  up  to  the  minimum 
requirement,  and  68  fell  below  40  per  cent  of  play  space 
adequacy.    The  other  districts  showing  between  40  per  cent 
and  IOO  per  cent  adequacy  were  grouped  as  follows: 

17  districts — 41  to  60  per  cent  of  needed  play  space 
15  districts — 61  to  80  per  cent  of  needed  play  space 
ii  districts — 81  to  looper  cent  of  needed  play  space 

The  play-district  map  for  Manhattan  south  of  iSist 
Street  shows  to  what  extent  this  borough  of  Greater  New 
York  measures  up  to  a  very  conservative  standard  of  play- 
space  requirements.  The  "recreation  piers"  as  well  as  the 
school  and  park  playgrounds  were  included  in  the  inventory. 
The  actual  facts  at  present  are  even  less  favorable  than 
these  figures  indicate,  as  many  of  the  school  playgrounds 
listed  in  this  study  are  not  open  for  use  after  school  hours, 
due  to  lack  of  funds  to  provide  for  supervision  and  play 
leadership. 

An  East  Side  section  of  Manhattan  that  is  greatly  in  need 
of  playgrounds  is  Sanitary  District  No.  36,  lying  east  of 
the  Bowery  between  Rivington  and  Third  Streets.  It  has 
no  public  playgrounds  except  very  limited  space  in  con- 
nection with  two  school  buildings.  There  is  only  one  vacant 
lot  in  the  district,  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  child  popula- 
tion five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  is  5,666.  The  accompanying 
map  of  the  district  showing  the  location  of  the  various  educa- 
tional, religious  and  social  agencies  is  typical  of  many  densely 
populated  areas  in  American  cities  where  suitable  provision 
for  children's  play  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  following 
are  some  significant  facts  about  this  district: 

Population  in  1920 24,135 

Families '. 4.887 

Population  density  per  acre  5J4 

(The  British  Ministry  of  Health  has  set  up  as  the 

desirable   standard    for    housing,    60    to    100   persons 

per  acre) 

Children  5   to  15  years  of  age 5,666 

Children  under  5  years  of  age 3$53 

Public  schools   within   the   district    2 

(One  other  just  outside) 

Settlements  5 

Y.  M.  C.  A i 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  late  in  March  a  street  census 
of  children's  activities  was  taken  in  this  district.    With  the 


Chicago  is  ihaviing  the 
iuay  in  such  combina- 
tions as  this  of  school, 
community  center  and 
park.  The  plan  shown 
here,  covering  tivo  city 
squares,  is  proposed  by 
the  West  Chicago  Park 
Commission  and  the 
Chicago  Board  .of  Edu- 
cation. 


aid  of  a  number  of  Columbia  University  students  the  count 
was  made  on  all  the  streets  at  the  same  time,  thus  avoiding 
duplication.  There  were  3,078  children  on  the  streets 
either  playing  or  idling  about.  Of  these,  2,178  were  ap- 
parently between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  Such 
games  as  are  taught  in  the  school  and  park  playgrounds  or 
improvised  activities  were  engaging  55  per  cent  of  the 
children,  while  45  per  cent  were  idling  about,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  were  tending  babies,  selling  papers, 
shining  shoes,  or  going  on  errands.  The  list  of  miscellaneous 
activities  noted  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  child  life  on 
the  streets  of  a  great  city : 

Playing  ball;  jumping  rope;  marbles;  handball;  matching 
picture  cards;  bouncing  ball;  playing  with  balloons;  walking; 
tag;  sailing  boxes  in  gutter;  riding  bicycles;  riding  velocipedes; 
playing  with  paper  boxes;  taking  care  of  baby;  running  around; 
roller  skating;  marking  pavement  with  chalk;  pavement 
checkers;  gathering  wood;  playing  with  doll;  building  fire; 
playing  with  old  tire;  sweeping  street;  stoop  ball;  selling 
papers;  buying  candy  at  stand;  newspaper  fight;  playing  cards; 
playing  on  cellar  door;  bootblack;  watching  motorcycle;  hop- 
scotch; playing  with  dog;  hitching  on  to  autos;  basketball; 
pass  ball;  hoop  rolling;  fencing  with  sticks;  tip  cat;  riding 
hobby  horse ;  climbing  fence. 

IT  N  this  district  there  is  an  unused  cemetery  occupying  a 
•*•  space  of  19,671  square  feet  in  the  center  of  a  block.  The 
grave  stones  have  been  removed  and  tablets  set  into  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  There  is  an  entrance  from  Second  Avenue 
barred  by  a  heavy  iron  gate.  On  the  streets  within  two 
blocks  of  this  unused  cemetery  were  counted  1,868  children 
playing  as  best  they  could  under  the  difficult  conditions  of 
New  York  street  traffic.  Within  this  same  area  three 
children  were  killed  in  street  accidents  during  the  previous 
year.  If  the  average  number  of  accidents  to  each  fatality 
throughout  the  city  holds  for  this  district,  as  it  no  doubt 
does,  about  seventy-five  children  in  this  small  area  were 
injured  during  the  year  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  them 
into  the  records  of  the  police  department.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  converted  one  of  its  abandoned  cemeteries  into  a 
playground  for  children. 

On  the  minimum  basis  adopted  for  this  study,  this  district 
should  have  141,650  square  feet  of  public  playground  space 
— about  3.26  acres.  Its  two  schools  now  provide  7,300 
square  feet  of  indoor  and  6,732  square  feet  of  outdoor  play 
space,  a  total  of  14,032  square  feet.  This  is  not  at  present 
available  after  school  hours,  except  for  seven  weeks  in  the 
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summer,  when  ft  drew  an  attendance  of  61,590  during  the 
forty-two  days  of  the  summer  playground  period. 

New  York  City  and  many  other  American  dries  are 
making  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the  play  needs 
of  their  people,  but  most  of  them  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  their  late  start.  Neglect  in  this  matter  presents  real 
problems  in  the  form  of  densely  built  up  districts  and 
greatly  increased  real  estate  values.  The  need  for  early 
and  comprehensive  planning  is  obvious. 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  reported  8,1 15  play  centers 
in  operation  in  1924.,  of  which  635  were  new.    Employed 
play  leaders  totalled  15,871,  and  the  reported  expenditures 
public  recreation  by  municipalities  reached  $20,052,558. 
:iough  this  shows  substantial  and  encouraging   prog 
the:  much  to  be  done  before  adequate  provision  will 

have  been  made  for  the  play  needs  of  all  the  children. 

LEE  F.  HAXMER 


ALONG  the  fence-rails  between  private  social  agencies  and 
rare  services  much  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
:  better  be  dug  up  and  examined.  The  National  Munic- 
ipal Review,  long  an  exponent  of  municipal  efficiency,  is  ex- 
ploring along  those  fence-rails  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
•.'on  of  responsibility  for  social  work  between  governmental 
and  private  agencies — a  subject  on  which  social  workers  have 
hitherto  had  rather  more  to  say  than  city  officials  or  students 
of  government.  Robert  W.  Kelso  opened  the  series  by  dis- 
cussing Boston;  Elizabeth  Sims  Brownlow  followed  with  a 
study  of  Coordination  of  Social  Work  in  Knorville,  where  her 
husband,  Louis  Brownlow,  is  now  city  manager.  Her  open- 
ing sentence  will  cause  no  surprise  to  those  who  followed  Mr. 
Brownlow's  work  as  city  manager  of  Petersburg.  Va.  (see 
Petersburg  Plus,  The  Survey,  July  i,  1924):  "Under  the 
council-manager  form  of  government,  social  work  in  Knox- 
ville  is  being  coordinated  under  the  leadership  of  a  govern- 
mental agency — the  department  of  public  welfare." 

AXENT  the  recent  articles  by  Ross  W.  Sanderson  and  Homer 
\V.  Borst  on  the  function  of  interdenominational  councils  of 
churches  in  a  city's  social  work  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  :v  Church  of  Disciples,  Chicago,  has  a  social 

service  council  of  its  own  which  is  doing  an  unusual  work  in 
:•-  single  church  body  to  organized  work.  The  church 
carries,  a  benevolence  budget  which  includes  appropriations  to 

/-•.borhood  agencies  and  which  is  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  investigations  made  by  the  council.  Members  of  the 

-.cil,  which  meets  monthly,  represent  many  of  Chicago's 
most  useful  social  activities;  they  report  what  is  of  current 

.ncance  in  their  particular  fields.  The  council,  in  the  words 
of  its  chairman.  Edward  L.  Burchard.  "seems  to  put  social 
service  in  its  proper  setting  in  the  whole  round  group  of  church 
interests  and  activities." 

THE  EOLA  RANCH  near  Salem,  Oregon,  was  a  pioneer  in 
health  and  recreation  service  among  harvest  workers  on  the 

t  and  hop  ranches  (The  Survey,  January  15,  1924).  Last 
fall  rive  hop  ranches  and  one  apple  growing  section  carried 
through  successful  projects,  including  in  their  work  day 
nurseries,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  health  education,  evening 
entertainments  and  daily  or  twice-a-week  newspapers.  Each 

-ialized  in  certain  features  and  the  program  for  1925  will 
be  influenced  by  the  success  of  the  methods  used  in  various 
projects.  The  Mitoma  Ranch  had  a  successful  day  nursery 
where  a  well  rounded  program  of  instruction  was  carried  on. 
There  was  space  for  ample  playgrounds  and  a  large  bathing 

:h  near.    The  children,  left  by  the  hop  pickers  from  six  in 


the  morning  until  seven  at  night,  were  busy  with  songs,  stories 
and  drills,  health  education,  handicraft  work,  folk  dancing, 
games  and  swimming.  In  the  Hood  River  country  another 
day  nursery,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  apple  industry,  cared 
for  children  from  a  dozen  ranches.  Here  the  parents  paid  a 
small  sum  for  tuition.  The  work  was  fitted  into  the  Oregon 
school  curriculum.  The  activities  at  the  Hood  River  project 
and  the  Mitoma  and  one  other  hop  ranch  were  organized  by 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  an  interdenomi- 
national group  of  church  women  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers  Association  has 
asked  the  council  to  make  a  further  demonstration  in  their 
valley  in  1925  and  to  organize  with  a  larger  number  of  growers. 

POPULAR  EXASPERATION  with 
unwieldy  legislative  bodies  finds  a 
mouthpiece  in  the  recent  pamphlet, 
Federal  and  State  Law-Making  Bodies, 
compiled  by  Helen  M.  Rocca  and 
published  by  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Miss  Rocca  examines 
the  system  of  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  procedure  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  of  state  legis- 
latures, indicating  seme  of  the  changes 
which  might  make  such  bodies  more 
representative  and  more  effective  and  pointing  out  some  of  the 
more  pressing  problems  of  law  making.  Lack  of  proper  repre- 
sentation, large  unwieldy  legislative  bodies,  legislative  pressure, 
the  harm  of  over-legislation,  inadequate  terms,  are  some  of 
the  evils  discussed.  There  is  also  an  informative  outline  of 
legislative  procedure.  This  bit  of  constructive  information 
should  be  welcomed  by  women  curious  to  know  just  what  a 
wrong  with  our  man-made  legislatures.  In  a  large  and 
comprehensive  Program  of  Work,  adopted  at  this  year's 
annual  convention,  the  league  carries  its  critical  and  con- 
structive efforts  into  almost  every  field  of  political  and  soaal 
activity.  Here  recommendations  are  made  "to  secure  to  every 
citizen,  at  every  age,  the  largest  possible  measure  of  life, 
liberty  and  happiness."  To  that  end,  through  discussion,  ob- 
servation, conferences  with  experts,  etc  the  local  branches  of 
the  league  are  to  make  a  study  of  governmental  efficiency  and 
public  welfare,  which  includes  child  welfare,  education,  legal 
status  of  women,  living  costs,  social  hygiene,  women  in  industry, 
and,  in  a  department  by  itself,  international  cooperation  to 
prevent  war — all  fields  where  the  natural  feminine  interest  will 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  carry  them  through  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram of  enlightenment. 


Uncivil  Civics  II 

The  Alderman 

The  Alderman,  he  makes  amends 
For  governmental  lack  of  feeling, 
For,  what  he  does  for  all  his  friends 
Shall  keep  our  bosoms  from  congealing: 

He  gives  them  food,  he  goes  their  bail, 

Their  nearest  needs  they've  but  to  name   them; 

And  if  to  vote  for  him  they  fail, 

we  should  be  the  first  to  blame  them: 

Though  ever  since  the  day  he  ran 
He's  heard  but  commendations  hearty, 
Let's  hand  it  to  the  Alderman, 
He  never  once  forgot  his  Party. 

SEYMOUR  BARNARD 
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Trends  in  Workers'  Education 
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appear  to  be  two  main  trends  in  workers' 
education  today.  Most  educational  adventures 
that  go  by  that  name  are  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  college  or  university  extension  education 
principally  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  actual  wage  workers 
are  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Their  curricula  in  so  far 
as  they  differ  from  those  of  the  regular  college  courses  are 
arranged  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  workers  them- 
selves for  a  share  in  the  delights  of  the  traditional  academic 
culture.  One  of  the  most  effective  developments  of  this 
type  of  workers'  education  is  that  in  process  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  described  in  the  following  pages  by 
Earle  Edward  Eubank,  head  of  the  university's  de- 
partment of  sociology.  Its  animating  spirit  is  expressed  in 
Professor  Eubank's  quotation  of  a  trade  unionist  to  the 
effect  that  "if  education  is  good  for  college  people  it  is  good 
for  the  workers;  we  want  it  not  primarily  as  an  aid  to  a 
better  job,  but  as  a  means  of  fuller  living."  The  assumption 
here  seems  to  be  that  liberating  cultural  values  do  not  in- 
here in  the  activities  through  which  men  get  their  living 
but  must  be  sought  in  the  academic  groves  whose  spiritual 
tranquility  is  not  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  grind  of  the 
workshop.  In  this  sense  the  professional  education  of  law- 
yers and  doctors,  for  example,  is  not  cultural  but  only  an 
aid  to  a  better  job. 

The  second  trend  in  the  evolution  of  workers'  education 
is  ,revealed  in  Horace  M.  Kallen's  recently  published 
book  on  Education,  The  Machine  and  The  Worker,  whose 
central  idea  he  develops  in  The  Nub  of  Workers  Education, 
printed  below.  Mr.  Kallen  has  been  associated  not  only  with 
the  New  School  of  Social  Research  but  also  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  whom  Frank  Tannenbaum 
once  said  that  their  most  distinctive  achievement  had  been 
their  redomestication  of  the  cultural  tradition  to  the  work- 
shop. In  the  great  epochs  of  cultural  efflorescence — in  the 
Greece  of  Phydias,  the  France  and  England  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance — the  sense  for 
beauty  and  excellence  which  is  culture,  has  always  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  crafts,  with  the  activities  by 
which  men  not  only  make  their  living  but  through  which 
they  live  and  find  spiritual  fulfillment.  Mr.  Kallen  cuts 
away  the  stereotyped  ideologies  and  abstractions  that  seem 
to  him  to  hinder  the  flowering  forth  of  the  cultural  values 
that  lie  dormant  within  the  machine-driven  workshops  of 
today.  In  turning  to  the  technical  processes  of  industry  as 
the  vital  centers  of  workers'  education,  he  is  not  preoccupied 
with  what  is  ordinarily  called  vocational  training  which  is 
primarily  concerned  with  improving  the  worker's  chances 
for  bettering  his  job ;  what  he  is  concerned  with  is  the 
revelation  to  the  workers  that  their  creative  and  therefore 
their  cultural  liberation  depends  upon  their  recovery  of  their 
tools  from  which  their  traditional  subservience  to  the  dualism 
expressed  by  such  abstractions  as  Capital  and  Labor  has  de- 
ba,rred  them.  For  him  the  jobs  by  which  men  get  their  living 


and  the  living  relationships  that  grow  out  of  them  have  a 
cultural  as  well  as  an  economic  significance. 

There  is  still  a  third  point  of  view  which  deserves  con- 
sideration by  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment and  the  more  precise  definition  of  workers'  education. 
What  is  education  after  all  but  the  induction  of  the  present 
generation  into  the  art  of  living  as  taught  by  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  group?  The  question  therefore  arises 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  special  quality  in  the  experience 
of  the  wage-working  groups  under  our  machine  economy 
which,  if  interpreted,  would  enlarge  and  enrich  our  concep- 
tion of  culture.  Hitherto  books  dealing  with  the  trade 
unions  or  with  the  working-class  movement  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  the  workers'  struggle  to  escape  exploitation 
and  to  win  free  citizenship  in  industry.  Even  such  classics  as 
the  Webbs'  History  of  Trade  Unionism  and  the  Hammonds' 
Town  Labourer  and  Village  Labourer  run  within  the  same 
ambit  as  traditional  collective  bargaining — wages,  hours, 
physical  working  conditions,  the  right  to  belong  to  a  trade 
union  and  to  negotiate  through  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers' own  choosing.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  book  in 
English  has  attempted  to  portray  the  rise  and  progress  of 
a  wage-working  group  as  a  cultural  phenomenon  in  the  in- 
clusive human  sense,  until  Louis  Levine  wrote  his  Women's 
Garment  Workers — the  History  of  the  International  Gar- 
ment Workers.  The  significance  of  this  volume  to  work- 
ers' education  is  not  easily  overstated.  Mr.  Levine  has 
written  a  story,  not  of  an  industry  only,  not  only  of  a  wage- 
working  group,  but  of  a  great  people.  He  has  recorded  the 
manner  in  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  im- 
migrant patriots,  caught  in  the  captivity  of  the  sweatshop 
and  inspired  by  a  passion  for  law  and  order  and  justice, 
cross-fertilized  our  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  with  the  ethical 
pollen  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  in  the  government  of 
the  needle  trades  today,  in  the  organization  of  workers  and 
employers  and  in  their  joint  arrangements  for  the  conduct 
of  their  industry  as  fundamentally  a  public  service,  con- 
stitutional democracy  shows  a  unique  vitality  and  effective- 
ness. He  has  written  a  bible  of  the  needle  trades.  Let 
any  one  who  is  disposed  to  feel  that  this  is  an  overstatement 
read  Mr.  Levine's  book  together  with  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers.  Here  is  Clare  Lemlich, 

a  striker  from  the  shop  of  Leiserson,  who  had  been  on  the 
picket  line  and  who  had  been  assaulted  while  picketing.  Mak- 
ing her  way  to  the  platform  she  delivered  a  "philippic  in  Yid- 
dish." "I  am  a  working  girl,  one  of  those  who  are  on  strike 
against  intolerable  conditions.  I  am  tired  of  listening  to  speak- 
ers who  talk  in  general  terms.  What  we  are  here  for  is  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  strike.  I  offer  a  resolu- 
tion that  a  general  strike  be  declared — now.".  .  .  For  five 
minutes  the  tumult  continued,  everyone  shouting  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  .  .  .  Then  the  chairman  made  himself  heard. 
Carried  off  his  feet  by  the  emotional  outburst,  he  cried,  "Do 
you  mean  faith  ?  Will  you  take  the  old  Jewish  oath?"  And 
up  came  two  thousand  hands  with  the  prayer:  "If  I  turn 
traitor  to  the  cause  I  now  pledge,  may  this  hand  wither  from 
the  arm  I  now  raise." 
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Thus   began   "the   uprising   of  the   twenty   thousand,"   and 
the  exodus  from  the  sweatshop. 

Here  is  Josephine  Casey,  an  organizer  of  the  union  who 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  conducting  "picket 
prayers"  by  groups  of  girls  in  front  of  a  corset  factory  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Oh  God  our  Father  who  art  generous,  ran  the  prayer,  our 
employer  who  has  plenty,  has  denied  our  request.  He  has 
misused  the  law  to  help  him  crush  us.  Thou  who  didst  save 
Noah  and  his  family,  may  it  please  Thee  to  save  the  girls  now 
on  strike  from  the  wicked  city  of  Sodom.  Oh,  help  us  to  get 
a  living  wage.  .  .  .  Grant  that  we  may  win  the  strike  .  .  so 
that  we  may  not  need  to  cry  often,  "Lord,  deliver  us  from 
temptation." 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  Great  Revolt  across  whose  tumult 
sounds  the  calm,  grave  voice  of  Brandeis.  Dyche,  Rosenberg, 
Polakoff,  Baroff,  Amdur,  Pearlstein,  Schlesinger,  Sigman, 
Holt,  Valentine,  Dreier,  Robbins,  Hillquit,  Moskowitz, 
Cohen,  London — names  that  recur  in  the  saga  as  the  names 
of  Homeric  leaders  recur. 

No  group  in  America,  certainly  no  labor  group,  has  had 
so  scholarly  and  eloquent  a  historian.  Whoever  is  inter- 
ested in  the  complex  currents  and  forces  that  are  weaving 
the  garment  and  spirit  of  American  life  will  read  this  his- 
tory with  profit  and  delight.  But  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  workers'  education  it  has  a  special  value,  for  it  is 
not  a  story  of  individuals  only,  but  of  the  rise  and  estab- 
lishment of  governmental  institutions,  of  new  mores  and 
folkways  which  are  of  the  essence  of  education  and  culture. 
If  workers'  education  is  to  be  differentiated  from  what  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  education  in  general,  must  it  not  draw 
its  distinctive  quality  from  the  distinctive  experience  of  the 
workers  themselves,  not  as  wage  workers  only,  but  as  hu- 
man beings?  We  urge  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  to  read  Mr.  Levine's  book  together  with  the  follow- 
ing articles  by  Mr.  Kallen  and  Professor  Eubank. 

R.  W.  B. 

The  Nub  of  Workers  Education 

)  one,"  William  James  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  "sees  further  into  generalization  than 
his  own  knowledge  of  details  extends."  Write,  instead  of 
"generalization,"  "abstraction"  or  "concept,"  and  you  have 
the  statement  of  a  basic  limitation  upon  our  ways  of  know- 
ing from  which  there  comes,  particularly  in  education  and 
in  group  relations,  much  of  the  futility  and  confusion  and 
conflict  that  characterizes  them.  At  their  best,  generaliza- 
tions and  abstractions  are  composite  distillations  of  details ; 
at  their  worst,  they  are  individual  details,  used  as  the  in- 
fallible standard  and  measure  of  all  others  of  their  class. 
Their  best  figures  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences; 
their  worst  figures  in  the  social  sciences. 

Take  such  abstractions  as  Labor  (with  a  capital  L)  and 
Capital  (with  a  capital  C).  No  worker  in  a  shop  or  a 
mine  or  a  factory  ever  feels  himself  as  Labor.  He  feels 
himself  as  Tom  Burns  or  Abe  Cohen  or  Stanislas  Potocki, 
related  in  a  thousand  confused,  tangible  and  intangible 
ways  to  parents,  relatives,  wife  and  children,  friends,  ene- 
mies, churches,  political  clubs,  bootleggers,  insurance  agents, 
real-estate  dealers,  installment  collectors,  foremen,  time- 
clocks,  tools,  materials,  fellow-workers  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 
In  the  shop  or  mine  or  factory  he  is  this  man,  in  all  these 


other  relations  working  on  this  particular  job.  He  passes 
easily  and  simply  out  of  any  of  them  from  the  relationships 
of  his  job,  and  back  into  any  othe,r  of  them  from  the  relation- 
ships of  his  job.  What  he  feels  about  "Labor,"  what  he  con- 
ceives "Labor"  to  be,  will  have  for  its  real  content  the 
details  of  his  experience  on  the  job.  The  details  of  his 
experience  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  job  it  is,  the  specific 
conditions  of  the  plant,  the  temper  and  behavior  of  foremen 
and  fellow-workers  and  all  other  sorts  of  specific  things 
that  are  unique  to  his  time  and  place  and  circumstances.  \  et 
whenever  he  thinks  of  "Labor"  as  a  generalization  or  talks 
about  it,  he  will  talk  and  think  of  these  not-to-be-duplicated 
details  of  his  experience ;  he  will  make  the  entire  unex- 
perienced world  of  Labor  in  the  image  of  these  single  items. 
The  same  thing,  mutando  mutandis,  holds  for  "Capital." 
The  same  thing  holds  for  "Capital's"  ideas  of  "Labor"  and 
"Labor's"  ideas  of  "Capital."  The  total  qualities  of  each 
will  be  inferred  from  the  behavior  brought  into  play  by  the 
special  relationships  of  the  job.  Coming  into  contact  with 
each  other  only  in  those  relationships,  each  will  regard  the 
other  as  existing  in  nothing  but  those  relationships;  whereas 
the  full  individuality  of  each  is  barely  touched  by  the  rela- 
tionships. The  relationships  are  loose  and  external.  They  do 
not  hold  all  the  time.  Men  and  women  pass  into  and  out 
of  them  as  they  pass  into  and  out  of  street-cars  and  houses. 

The  failure  to  recognize  these  obvious  facts  underlies,  in 
my  judgment,  much  of  what  is  evitable  in  the  "class- 
struggle,"  and  is  the  source  of  the  discrepancies  between 
industrial  happenings  and  socialist  predictions.  Rigorous 
insistence  on  the  implications  of  the  abstractions,  "Labor" 
and  "Capital,"  in  treating  the  relationships  between  workers 
and  managements,  is  often  the  cause  of  the  crumbling  down 
of  a  labor  organization  or  the  bankruptcy  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. Such  intransigence  has  the  character  of  a  religion. 
It  occurs,  of  course,  more  frequently  where  there  has  been 
little  experience  or  no  experience  at  all — as  among  "intel- 
lectuals,"— than  where  there  is  only  a  generalization  of  a 
limited  specific  experience.  When  there  has  been  no  ex- 
perience at  all,  the  detail  which  gives  mass  and  body  to  the 
concept  is  usually  some  private  emotion.  This  emotion 
originates  as  a  rule  in  the  frustration  of  some  wish  or  impulse 
which  need  have  no  material  connection  whatsoever  with 
"Labor"  or  "Capital" ;  the  emotion  may  be  quite  specific  or 
it  may  be  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity.  The  abstraction-, 
"Labor,"  "Capital"  and  their  relations,  elaborated  dialec- 
tically,  serve  to  enchannel  and  drain  it,  bringing  about  an 
equilibration  of  life  that  enables  one  to  carry  on.  One  now 
has  a  religion  with  a  god  "Labor"  and  a  devil  "Capital," 
or  a  god  "Capital"  and  a  devil  "Labor" — and  one  lives  on 
more  easily  among  things  as  they  are.  Such  religions  are 
as  undisciplined  to  reality  as  the  more  traditional  ones  and 
like  the  more  traditional  ones  are  evasions  of  the  specific 
problems  of  adjustment  in  the  daily  life. 

The  multiplicity  and  the  transiency  of  the  relationship* 
that  make  up  the  lives  of  men  are  the  source  and  matrix  of 
these  problems.  Education  would  properly  concern  itself 
with  their  nature  and  harmonization.  But  education  h:'s 
been  primarily  conversant  with  symbols,  abstractions,  concepts 
and  thus  has  been  reenforcing  instead  of  checking,  as  it 
should,  the  mind's  initial  bias  toward  falsifying  by  abstrac- 
tion. Consequently  events  keep  contradicting  the  dogmas  of 
schools.  Among  these  dogmas  one  that  has  constantly  been 
confuted,  and  whose  confutation  tias  as  constantly  been  ig- 
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norcd,  is  the  proposition  that  Labor  is  Labor  and  Capital  is 
Capital,  and  never  the  twain  should  meet.  Yet  within  recent 
months  the  public  prints  have  been  repeatedly  using  a  new 
phrase — Labor  Capitalism,  which  is  the  name  for  situations 
in  which  the  twain  do  meet. 

Labor  capitalism  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing.  It  is 
what  comes  into  existence  whenever  people  who  hold  jobs 
in  shops  or  factories  or  mines  or  on  railroads  assemble  their 
possessions  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  business  enterprise 
and  thereby  becoming  the  employers  of  other  people  in  the 
jobs  their  enterprise  consists  of.  The  earliest  forms  of  labor 
capitalism  were  the  consumers'  cooperatives,  the  earliest  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  successful.  Current  ones,  exercising 
the  minds  of  the  recorders  of  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  several  forms  of  industrial  enterprise,  such  as  coal 
mining,  garment  manufacture,  etc.,  etc.,  that  various  labor 
unions  have  gone  into.  Outstanding,  in  its  extent  and  in 
the  range  and  variety  of  comment  it  has  called  forth,  is  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  labor  or  cooperative  banking.  In  all 
these  enterprises  men  who  are  members  of  the  working  class 
in  one  set  of  relationships  appear  as  members  of  the  capitalist 
class  in  another  set  of  relationships.  They  are  the  same  men 
and  they  are  workingmen  and  capitalists  at  the  same  time ; 
economic  hyphenates  with  all  the  virtues  and  iniquities  that 
accrue  through  the  hyphen. 

IT  has  been  a  standing  indictment  of  doctrinaires  against 
consumers'  cooperatives  that  their  relations  with  the  em- 
ployees have  been  marked  by  the  same  kinds  of  conflict  and 
struggle  as  the  relations  between  bourgeois  employers  and 
their  employees.  It  has  been  gleefully  announced  by  various 
interested  commentators  that  the  laborer  as  banker  would 
be  far  more  conservative  and  far  less  militant  than  the  laborer 
as  just  laborer.  And  it  has  been  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
laborer  as  employer  is  under  the  same  necessities  in  relation 
to  his  employees  as  the  purely  capitalist  employer. 

From  all  of  which  there  has  been  derived  everything  but 
the  obvious  observation  of  how  abstract  and  external  and 
fragmentary  are  the  worker-employer  relationships  in  the 
total  aggregate  of  a  man's  life.  Because  a  conflict  of  interest 
becomes  explicit  at  the  point  of  the  job,  because  the  issue  is 
joined  on  the  wage-bill,  or  the  hours  and  conditions  of  work, 
or  the  standards  of  production  or  the  technique  of  manage- 
ment, the  protagonists  of  the  controversy  treat  each  other  as 
cases  of  nothing  but  this  conflict  of  interests,  whereas  the 
conflict  invariably  occurs  in  a  context  of  other  interests  that 
are  as  often  as  not  its  basis  for  resolution  into  agreement. 
Insistence  on  the  abstraction  of  the  interest  of  "Capital 
qua  Capital"  or  of  "Labor  qua  Labor"  becomes  invariably 
self-defeating. 

A  significant  illustration  of  this  process  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  development  of  the  conflict  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  who  are  the  owners 
of  the  Coal  River  Collieries  in  the  Kanawha  district  of  West 
Virginia.  When  these  collieries  had  been  acquired,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000,000  by  their  present  owners,  they  were  not  a  suc- 
cessful property.  The  housing  and  living  conditions  that 
obtained  among  the  miners  were  miserable  and  the  whole 
situation  of  the  miners  was  that  characteristic  of  this  terrible 
non-union  area.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  took  over  the  property  they 
introduced  radical  improvements  in  the  housing  and  the 


working  condition  of  the  miners.  They  called  for  mine- 
union  organizers  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  union.  But  the  only  agreement  the 
union  would  enter  into  was  the  "Jacksonville  agreement." 
This  agreement,  whose  terms  were  adopted  at  the  end  of  a 
national  strike,  retained  the  high  wage-level  of  1919.  The 
difference  between  its  wage-scale  and  the  non-union  wage- 
scale  was  such  that  the  Coal  River  Collieries  found  that  they 
could  not  pay  it  without  operating  at  a  loss.  Non-union 
mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  were  supplying  coal  to  a 
competitive  market  which  union  mines  could  not  meet  and 
still  continue  to  operate.  Union  mines  therefore  tend  to 
shut  down,  union  miners  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  the  miners'  union  to  lose  in  strength  and  in  numbers. 
The  mines  owned  by  union  railroad  workers  were  confronted 
by  the  same  dilemma  that  confronted  mines  otherwise  owned. 
They  solved  it  in  the  same  way.  They  met  the  abstractionism 
and  intransigence  of  union  men  as  miners  with  the  abstraction 
and  intransigence  of  any  man  as  capitalist.  They  shut  down. 
Also  their  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  ultimately 
lost  to  the  miners'  organization.  The  spokesmen  of  this 
organization,  proceeding  with  perfect  logic  and  formal  cor- 
rectness, drew  the  full  and  rigid  inference  from  labor  in  the 
mines  as  "Labor"  and  capital  as  "Capital."  As  President 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  wrote,  toward  the  end 
of  a  long  correspondence  with  Chief  Stone  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

The  United  Mine  Workers  cannot  be  responsible  for  prob- 
lems of  management  in  which  they  have  no  voice.  The  question 
of  efficient  management  and  low  cost  of  production  to  enable 
you  (the  labor-union  owners  of  the  mines)  to  remain  in  the 
market  with  competing  coal  companies  is  one  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  your  corporation.  It  is  one  that  ever  confronts  a 
coal  operator. 

This  rejection  of  responsibility  for  management  was  made 
at  a  time  when  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  was  overdeveloped,  and  that  under  the  existing 
system  of  relationships  of  producer  to  consumer  the  total 
effect  of  the  "Jacksonville  agreement"  could  be  only  a  weak- 
ening of  the  union.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  living 
interests  of  the  miners'  union  it  is  the  non-unon,  not  the  union 
mines  that  should  be  shutting  down.  Its  living  interests 
would  require  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  union 
mines  open  and  union  miners  employed ;  every  effort,  even  to 
the  voluntary  proffer  of  responsibility  for  management.  But 
"he  logic  of  the  abstractions  "Labor,"  "Capital"  moves  in  one 
way  only  and  that  way  contrary  to  the  organic  necessities  of 
the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry. 

The  organized  miners  are  a  "conservative"  labor  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Lewis  is  no  visionary  but  a  "practical"  and  "con- 
servative" labor  leader.  Yet  his  procedure  contains  nothing 
that  could  distinguish  it  from  the  dialectic  applications  of 
"principle"  by  the  most  intransigent  and  metaphysical  red : 
"Labor"  is  "Labor"  and  "Capital"  is  "Capital,"  "and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet,  regardless  of  whether  in  fact  they  do, 
or  not!  Contrast  this  view  and  policy  with  those  of  an 
acknowledgedly  "radical"  and  visionary  labor  organization, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  as  its 
president  Sidney  Hillman  defined  them  in  a  recent  news- 
paper interview: 

There  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry who  are  unfit  to  manage  a  peanut  stand.  Some  of  them 
honestly  cannot  pay  decent  wages  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  run  their  business  profitably  without 
exploiting  labor.  Time  and  again,  in  literally  numberless 
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cases,  \ve  have  had  to  lend  them  our  experts  to  fix  up  their 
payrolls,  to  straighten  out  incredible  tangles,  to  introduce  the 
most  elementary  efficiency  methods.  We  help  them  for  one 
excellent  reason;  the  clothing  workers  must  make  their  living 
out  of  the  clothing  industry — just  as  their  employers.  Until 
now  labor  has  fought  from  a  sense  of  outrage  against  exploita- 
tion. Henceforth  it  will  fight  more  and  more  from  a  sense  of 
industrial  and  social  responsibility. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  "radical,"  management  is 
even  more  fundamentally  a  concern  of  the  trades  union 
than  wages,  being  often  the  differential  between  low  wages 
and  high;  from  the  standpoint  of  this  "radical"  labor  gets 
hyphenated  with  capital  right  in  the  shop,  right  on  the  job; 
industrial  democracy  becomes  the  complete  interpretation 
and  coincidence  of  the  two  relations.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  practical  and  "conservative"  Lewis,  the  problems  of 
management  are  irrelevant  to  the  interests  of  labor;  its 
concern  is  not  the  life  of  the  industry  but  a  rigid  wage- 
standard.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  economic  doctrine 
or  trades-union  theory.  The  difference  is  one  of  being 
disciplined  to  the  realities  of  industrial  life  or  being  dis- 
ciplined to  the  logic  of  abstractions.  In  the  former  case, 
trades-union  policy  becomes  a  flexible,  pliable  procedure;  the 
union  makes  its  gains  item  by  item,  shop  by  shop,  with  con- 
cessions here,  advances  there,  as  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stances require ;  but  it  gains  as  living  organism  gains,  con- 
tinuously, each  day  a  little,  each  year  a  little.  In  the  latter 
case,  trades-union  policy  becomes  a  matter  of  doctrinaire 
application  of  rules;  good  enough  in  prosperous  times,  but 
in  danger  of  breaking  the  union  when  business  is  bad. 

The  most  important  problem  before  labor  education  is 
to  enforce  the  contrast  between  realism  and  the  various 
forms  of  abstractionism  that  prevail  in  the  relationships 
between  workers  and  employers  in  industry,  and  to  create 
the  habits  and  policies  that  are  required  by  a  realist  ap- 
prehension of  the  interests  and  forces  in  play  in  the  national 
economy.  H.  M.  KALLEN 

Trade  Union  and  University 

HE  University  of  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  of  the 
•*•  American  municipal  universities.  Partly  because  it  is 
a  municipal  university-,  but  primarily  because  its  faculty  and 
its  constituency  believe  in  the  policy,  it  is  interwoven  into  the 
life  of  its  city  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  true  of  perhaps  any 
other  similar  institution. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  its  college  of  engineering  and 
commerce  is  widely  known.  Here  a  total  of  over  one 
thousand  students  from  specialized  divisions  are  divided 
into  two  equal  groups.  Group  A  is  distributed  by  the  col- 
lege among  two  hundred  factories,  shops,  banks,  offices 
and  commercial  establishments  to  work  at  the  actual  tasks 
of  their  vocation  under  the  joint  supervision  of  college  and 
plant,  while  Group  B  attends  university  classes.  At  the  end 
of  a  month,  Group  A  enters  laboratory  and  class  room, 
Group  B  going  out  into  the  field  to  take  A's  place  at  bench 
and  counter.  In  this  way  they  alternate  throughout  the 
entire  professional  course,  education  being  carried  on  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  university  and  places  of 
business. 

The  students  of  the  college  of  education  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  course  serve  as  teachers  half  of  each 
day  in  the  city  public  schools,  and  attend  university  classes 
the  other  half  day.  The  board  of  education  serves  as  an 


advisory  board  to  the  college,  and  shares  responsibility  for 
the  finance  and  direction.  Similarly,  students  in  medicine 
and  nursing  serve  upon  the  staff  of  the  Municipal  General 
Hospital.  And  students  in  training  for  social  work  are  as- 
signed, under  educational  supervision,  for  fifteen  hours  each 
week,  to  the  various  social  agencies  of  the  city  for  field 
work  which  is  coordinated  with  academic  classes.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  many  illustrations  that  might  be  given 
of  the  way  in  which  this  city  and  its  university  are  dovetailed 
into  the  efficient  working  life  of  each  other. 

The  latest  development  of  joint  enterprise  to  get  under 
way  is  the  organization,  in  coordination  with  the  Central 
Labor  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  of 
extension  courses  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
city. 

This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee,  half 
of  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  Labor  Council  and 
half  by  the  university.  The  nature  of  this  coordinated  au- 
thority makes  this  an  undertaking  of  peculiar  interest.  In  a 
number  of  places  in  the  United  States  there  are  college  pro- 
fessors serving  in  an  individual  capacity  as  instructors  in 
labor  classes  under  outside  auspices;  but  here  they  serve 
under  a  standing  committee  of  the  university  itself,  offi- 
cially representing  the  institution  as  a  part  of  its  extension 
faculty.  The  official  announcement  of  these  courses  begins 
as  follows: 

CINCINNATI  LABOR  CLASSES 

Under  joint  management  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council  and  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Warm  support  has  also  been  given  by  the  city  board  of 
education,  which  has  provided  classroom  accommodations, 
with  light,  heat  and  janitor  service  included,  without  charge 
of  any  kind. 

While  a  cooperative  arrangement  of  such  a  character  is 
an  innovation  among  American  universities,  the  idea  itself  is 
by  no  means  new.  Before  1900  sporadic  efforts  toward  it 
were  made  in  Great  Britain,  but  without  system  or  satis- 
factory definition.  When  first  organized  it  was  frankly 
superimposed  from  the  outside,  hence  was  turned  from  with 
indifference  by  the  very  people  it  was  hoped  to  reach.  Not 
until  the  workers  themselves  began  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
enterprise  did  it  begin  to  succeed.  The  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  was  founded  in  England  in  1903,  under 
which  groups  of  workmen  interested  in  education  selected 
subjects  which  they  desired  presented,  and  personally  in- 
terested instructors  from  Oxford  took  charge  of  the  classes. 
At  length  a  joint  committee  of  workers  and  faculty  men  was 
developed  to  have  charge  of  Workers'  Extension  Education. 
It  is  this  plan  which  the  Cincinnati  arrangement  somewhat 
resembles.  There  are  now  upwards  of  10,000  students  in 
these  workingmen's  classes  in  England.  They  are  no  longer 
confined  to  Oxford  where  the  idea  originated,  but  are  now 
established  in  connection  with  many  other  British  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  ideals  and  objectives  which  have  inspired  this  Cin- 
cinnati enterprise  are,  on  both  sides,  closely  akin  to  those 
found  in  the  British  Workers'  Education  Association.  The 
theory  is  one  whose  validity  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Briefly,  the  purpose  is  to  make 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  cultural  education  available  to  the 
workers,  who,  because  of  lack  of  time,  do  not  have  access  to 
the  usual  channels  of  cultural  education. 
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In  the  past,  American  educators  have  usually  assumed 
that  a  person  whose  education  was  terminated  somewhere  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools,  must  begin  at  that 
point  to  continue  if  in  adulthood  he  should  wish  to  resume. 
Adult  classes  in  our  public  schools  have  been  planned  ac- 
cordingly, and  its  members  put  into  elementary  or  grammar 
school  subjects.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  adult  education  is  to  increase  the 
students'  ability  to  make  a  livelihood ;  hence  the  economic 
and  vocational  phase  of  evening  and  correspondence  courses 
have  unfortunately  been  overstressed  to  the  almost  total  ex- 
clusion of  purely  "cultural"  subjects. 

When  this  situation  was  canvassed  in  England  some  years 
ago,  two  discoveries  were  made:  First,  that  the  workmen 
themselves  were  eager  for  courses  in  literature,  art,  history, 
psychology,  philosophy,  economics,  political  and  social  science 
— subjects  which  added  no  whit  directly  to  earning  capacity, 
but  which  did  open  the  windows  of  the  mind.  Second,  that 
a  properly  matured  adult  mind  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
master  all  the  intervening  stages  of  a  grammar  and  high 
school  curriculum  before  taking  up  so-called  "collegiate"  sub- 
jects. Working  men  sitting  in  the  same  seminars  with  re- 
gular Oxonians  at  Balliol  College,  did  work  which  in 
depth  and  originality  of  thought  and  keenness  of  insight, 
held  its  own  with  that  of  advanced  college-trained  students 
— and  sometimes  went  beyond. 

When  the  idea  of  workers'  education  in  Cincinnati  was 
first  broached,  it  was  found  that  members  of  the  university 
faculty  and  of  the  trade  union  were  at  one  upon  the  view- 
point just  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
given.  Said  a  member  of  the  latter  group:  "We  believe 
in  education  of  and  for  itself,  not  simply  as  a  means  to  more 
bread  and  butter.  If  it  is  good  for  college  people,  it  is  good 
for  the  worker.  We  want  it  not  primarily  as  an  aid  to  a 
better  job,  but  as  a  means  of  fuller  living." 

The  courses  offered,  therefore,  are  those  found  in  the 
regular  liberal  arts  curriculum  of  the  university.  Whatever 
modification  is  made,  in  deference  to  our  own  assumption 
that  the  chief  aim  of  adult  education  is  to  increase  the  stud- 
ent's ability  to  make  a  living,  is  chiefly  in  method  of  present- 
ation ;  for  students  who  are  employed  all  day  long,  lack  time 
and  strength  and  facilities  for  meeting  academic  require- 
ments which  a  regular  student  can  meet.  The  content  of 
each  course  is  essentially  unaltered.  The  work  so  far  offered 
has  included  introductory  courses  in  economics,  sociology, 
philosophy,  social  psychology,  English  literature,  public 
speaking,  a  course  in  English  historical  backgrounds  of  the 
labor  movement,  and  one  in  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
state.  The  standing  offer  has  been  made  to  conduct  any 
course  for  which  an  enrollment  of  at  least  ten  students  is 
secured. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  making  this  a  joint  enterprise  ? 
An  occasional  critic  asks  "Why  should  educational  advan- 
tages be  organized  for  workers  in  any  special  way?  The 
public  and  high  schools  are  here;  a  municipal  tax-sup- 
ported university  is  here.  All  are  open  to  qualified  citizens. 
Why  do  these  not  sufficiently  meet  the  need  ?"  The  answer 
is  threefold.  First  is  the  practical  difficulty  which  industrial 
workers  have  in  meeting  the  regular  university  schedules. 
Second  is  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  work  leading  to 
diplomas  and  degrees,  which  must  be  made  somewhat  rigid 
for  college  undergraduates,  constitute  almost  impossible 
obstacles  for  the  industrial  group  so  far  as  the  regular  classes 


are  concerned.  Third,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  diffi- 
cult obstacle  of  all,  is  the  fact  that  many  working  men, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  regard  any  university  as  a  capitalistic 
institution  and  are  therefore  out  of  sympathy  with  university 
undertakings. 

To  such  a  situation  a  joint  committee  is  a  practical  an- 
swer. It  guarantees  that  the  workers  themselves  through 
their  chosen  committeemen  shall  be  fully  represented  in 
selecting  and  organizing  the  course  of  study.  The  courses 
taught  become  as  truly  theirs  as  if  the  Cincinnati  Labor 
Council  should  organize  a  separate  college  of  its  own,  some- 
thing which  it  is  not  at  the  present  time  prepared  to  do. 
To  make  the  undertaking  still  more  democratic  and  res- 
ponsive to  the  workers'  needs  student  representatives  chosen 
by  their  classmates  meet  with  the  joint  committee  and 
participate  in  planning  and  organization. 

Workers'  education,  while  not  so  far  along  in  its  American 
as  in  its  British  development,  is  an  expanding  reality  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  three  possible  lines  for  it  to 
follow.  First,  the  already  established  educational  institu- 
tions may  offer  "workers'  courses,"  exclusively  under  their 
own  auspices.  This  plan  will  probably  not  be  popular  with 
organized  labor  for  reasons  previously  given.  Second,  labor 
itself  may  establish  its  own  educational  systems  and  insti- 
tutions without  reference  to  existing  institutions,  under 
labor's  exclusive  control.  This  is  the  present  trend  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  main- 
tains a  workers'  education  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping education  within  its  own  ranks.  Brookwood,  "a 
resident  workers'  educational  institution"  at  Katonah,  New 
York,  has  its  own  campus  and  dormitories,  a  full-time 
resident  faculty,  and  requires  the  full  time  of  its  students 
for  two  years  of  thirty  weeks  each  to  complete  its  course. 
Several  cities  have  "laboj  colleges"  in  operation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  labor  organizations.  All  of  these  are 
of  course  confronted  with  the  immense  practical  difficulties 
incident  to  the  establishment  of  any  new  educational  enter- 
prise. Problems  of  finance,  organization,  teaching  personnel, 
student  body,  etc.,  do  not  solve  themselves.  Moreover,  there 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  for  such  an  institution  to  forget 
its  educational  function  in  its  sectarian  emphasis.  Its  own 
viewpoint  must  be  presented  at  all  costs. 

The  third  possible  line  of  development — something  new 
to  the  university  life  of  the  United  States — is  along  the 
line  of  this  plan  experimentally  inaugurated  at  Cincinnati. 
Here  the  already  established  facilities  of  the  university,  both 
of  materials  and  personnel,  are  available  for  the  enterprise, 
without  initial  outlay.  The  creation  of  a  joint  committee 
will  safeguard  the  interests  of  each  group  in  case  differences 
should  arise — which  so  far  has  not  occurred  in  the  smallest 
way. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  in  general  toward 
this  plan  ?  So  far  it  has  been  one  not  merely  of  cooperation, 
but  of  a  very  real  fellowship  as  well,  between  the  labor 
members  of  the  joint  committee  and  their  university  con- 
freres. The  undertaking  could  not  have  come  into  being 
without  the  active  support  of  the  Cincinnati  Labor  Council 
itself.  The  Labor  Chronicle,  official  mouthpiece  of  Cincin- 
nati's organized  labor,  has  given  it  wide  publicity  and  has 
urged  attendance.  A  dozen  or  more  local  unions  have  voted 
to  pay  from  their  treasuries  the  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars 
per  course  for  any  of  their  members  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity.  (Continued  on  page  459) 
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Books  in  Our  Alcove 

Edited  by  Leon  Whipple 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  reviews  Studies  in  Human  Biology  by  Raymond  Pearl;  Ce- 
cilia Razovsky  reviews  Immigration  by  Edith  Abbott;  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 
reviews  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  by  Manley  O.  Hudson; 
George  W.  Kirchwey  reviews  Prisons  and  Common  Sense  by  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne;  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  Child  Marriages,  by  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  Fred 
S.  Hall;  Sanger  Brown,  Social  Control  of  the  Feebleminded,  by  S.  P.  Davies. 

Pearls  of  Publicity 


VT    institutions    pay    to    Ivy    Lee    of    New 
^  ork  extremely   handsome   fees  for  his  advice 
on     publicity.      He     is     the    beau    ideal    of    a 
"counselor    on    public    relations.''     Yet    he    is 
never  secretive — well,  hardly  ever — so  he  has   recently  re- 
ed some  of  his  principles  regarding  publicity  in  a  little 
book.    Publicity,    Some   of   the   Things   It    Is   and    Is   Not, 
td     from    the    Industries    Publishing   Company.      Since 
al  work  these  days  seems  to  consist  of  three   things — 
the  service  or  program,  finances,  and  publicity,  and  the  two 
are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  last,  we'd  like  to 
redistill  some  of  Ivy  Lee's  wisdom  for  you. 

He   defines   publicity:    "Everything   involved    in    the   ex- 
-:on  of  an  idea  or  of  an  institution — including  the  policy 
or  idea  expressed — advertising,   radio,  moving  picture  .  .  . 
books,  mass-meetings,  brass  bands."    That's  a  good 
thing   to   remember,    that   everything  you    do    in    public    is 
publicity,  and  you  can't  spot-light  some  things  and  conceal 
other?.    You  may  not  intend  the  public  to  know,  but  they 
..    That's  what   newspapers  are   for — not  just  to  print 
your  releases.    Next,  Mr.  Lee  ventures  an  epigram  which 
-~.e  heart  of  his  philosophy,  and  a  pearl  of  price  to  any 
organization:  "Long  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  by 
far  the  most  important  aspect  of  any  institution  is  not  so 
much  what  it  said  about  itself  or  what  other  people  said 
about  it,  but  what  it  did."   Brass  tacks,  you  perceive,  record- 
ing again  the  ancient  wisdom  that  not  even  by  art  printing 
can  you  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 


Now  with  respect  to  getting  in  the  newspapers:  "If  you 
want  a  subject  to  get  on  the  first  page  .  .  .  you  must  have 
news  in  your  statement  sufficient  to  warrant  it  getting  on 
the  first  page.  Editors  of  newspapers  print  what  they  do 
print  because  they  have  been  taught  by  long  experience  that 
certain  things,  which  are  said  to  have  news  value,  are  the 
items  which  the  public  will  be  interested  to  read  .  .  . 
Now,  if  the  trained  judgment  of  these  men  does  not  make 
them,  feel  that  a  particular  item  will  be  read,  what  is  the 
use  of  getting  it  printed?  If  it  won't  be  read  it's  futile  to 
print  it."  Read  and  ponder,  all  those  who  would  vamp  or 
bulldoze  or  cajole  an  editor  into  printing  your  little  items 
for  the  good  of  the  cause.  You  want  readers,  not  space. 
And  did  you  ever  think  that  if  he  printed  all  the  social 
publicity  you  offer  him,  you  wouldn't  want  him  to  print  it 
at  all?  Because  if  he  printed  what  wouldn't  be  read,  he 
wouldn't  have  any  readers,  and  you'd  go  looking  for  another 
medium. 

Respecting  the  ethics  of  publicity  Mr.  Lee  is  pragmatic 
and  simple.  As  I  get  him  he  says,  I  have  been  in  this  work 
for  twenty  years,  and  all  the  time  there  has  been  a  fight 
against  the  so-called  press  agent  and  "free  publicity,"  yet 
my  business  has  kept  on  growing,  and  there  never  were  so 
many  publicity  men  as  to-day,  and  never  so  much  so-called 
"free  publicity"  offered  to  the  public,  and  if  it  wasn't  found 
of  value  to  somebody  it  wouldn't  be  offered  and  printed. 
There  is  no  inherent  virtue  or  vice  in  "free  publicity"  and 
papers  like  the  Editor  and  Publisher  that  urge  newspapers 
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to  disregard  all  unsolicited  matter  that  comes  to  them,  are 
giving  foolish  counsel.  An  editor  should  welcome  informa- 
tion with  open  arms;  then  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  was  news  or  not,  using  all  initiative  and  ingenuity 
to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  are  correct — in  short  treat 
it  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Lee  does  not  mention  that  when  the 
editor  starts  out  to  check  up  the  facts  at  the  original  source 
in  a  corporation  or  elsewhere  the  person  he  generally  runs 
up  against  is  still  the  charming  Mr.  Lee  who  sent  him  the 
original  release. 

Nor  need  the  editor  expect  a  complete  or  candid  survey 
of  all  the  facts  on  any  subject  for  that  is  humanly  impossible. 
"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  of  any  situation  in  human  history 
which  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
a  candid  survey  of  all  the  facts  ?"  Even  Mr.  Coolidge  who 
made  a  speech  against  propaganda,  says  Mr.  Lee,  couldn't 
maintain  that  Mr.  Mellon  gave  such  a  candid  survey  of 
all  the  facts  on  the  Mellon  tax  plan  "for  which  was 
conducted  one  of  the  most  active  agitations  ever  known  in 
this  country."  Furthermore,  even  when  you  want  to,  you 
can't  state  an  absolute  fact  for  that  too  is  humanly  im- 
possible. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  my  interpretation  of  the  facts.  .  .  . 
If  my  interpretation  of  the  facts  appeals  to  you  as  correct  and 
sincere  .  .  .  seems  to  embody  accurate  observation  and  sound 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  I  speak  to  you  again  tomorrow,  you 
are  going  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  me,  you  are  going 
to  believe  in  me  to  a  considerable  extent.  And  then  if  you 
find  the  next  day  it  is  the  same  way,  and  again  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  you  are  going  to  believe  in  me  more  and  more.  .  .  . 
That  is  the  whole  process  with  reference  to  propaganda — a 
demand  which  the  public  is  entitled  to  make,  that  when  it  is 
given  information  upon  which  it  is  expected  to  form  conclu- 
sions, it  shall  know  who  is  doin?  the  telling,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  information.  The  essential  evil  of  propaganda  is 
failure  to  disclose  the  source  of  the  information.  ...  If  a  person 
utters  an  untruth  to  the  public  that  person  is  going  to  stand 
well  in  the  public  eye  only  a  very  short  time. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  this  address  before  the 
teachers  of  journalism,  Mr.  Lee  declared  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  definition  of  proper  publicity  included  the  idea 
of  serving  the  reader:  it  simply  had  to  be  honest,  acknowl- 
edged and  responsible.  And  there  it  stands.  Well,  stating 
the  source  of  a  publicity  offering  is  a  good  thing,  a  first 
step,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  public  duty  of  the  news- 
paper to  print  the  matter  which  will  serve  and  to  endeavor 
to  protect  its  readers  not  only  from  the  anonymous,  but  from 
the  selfish.  The  counsel  on  public  relations  is  responsible 
to  his  clients,  but  the  editor  is  responsible  to  his  readers. 

Biology  and  Society 

STUDIES    IN    HUMAN    BIOLOGY,    by    Raymond    Pearl.     Williams    and 
Wilkins.    653  pp.    Price  $8.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  are  gathered  studies  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  related  to  the  biological  aspects  of  human 
existence,  written  by  a  scientific  investigator  of  extraordinary 
versatility,  resourcefulness,  and  industry.  Many  of  them 
are  so  technical  in  their  details  as  to  prevent  the  layman 
from  following  them  throughout,  but  in  practically  every  one 
of  them  there  is  at  least  one  general,  comprehensible  con- 
clusion so  stated  and  expounded  that  any  one  can  grasp  its 
significance  and  confide  in  its  accuracy.  The  mathematical 
and  statistical  method  is  largely  used. 

Among  the  diverse  topics  treated  are:  The  Weight  of  the 


Human  Brain,  Race  Crossing  and  the  Sex  Ratio,  Congenital 
Malformations,  Constitution  and  Tuberculosis,  The  Com- 
parative Mortality  of  Man  and  Other  Animals,  Food  Waste, 
The  Statistical  Evaluation  of  Public  Health  Activities, 
Biology  and  War  and  The  Growth  of  Human  Populations. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  present  reviewer  are  the  five 
chapters  on  population,  and  the  chapter  on  the  Trends  of 
Vital  Indices.  Taking  the  latter  first,  it  may  be  explained 
that  the  vital  index  is  found  by  dividing  a  hundred  births  by 
the  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  population  in  a  given  year. 
From  careful  study  of  the  available  data  Professor  Pearl 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  during  the  period  from  1915 
to  1921  there  was  a  marked  tendency  for  the  native-born 
vital  index  to  increase.  Of  course,  the  period  is  too  short  to 
justify  any  sweeping  generalizations,  but  as  far  as  the 
evidence  goes  it  furnishes  remarkable  support  to  the  argu- 
ment long  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  immigration  restric- 
tion that  the  decline  in  the  growth  of  the  native  stock  which 
alarmed  so  many  people  and  which  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  large  immigration  was,  in  fact,  itself  a  result  of 
immigration  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  might  be  expected 
to  correct  itself  if  immigration  were  suspended  or  reduced 
in  volume. 

The  chapters  on  population,  as  would  be  expected  in  the 
work  of  a  scientific  biologist,  support  the  pessimistic  rather 
than  the  optimistic  outlook  on  the  future.  They  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  world  in  general,  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  cannot  hope  to  go  on  increasing  at  the 
present  rate  very  much  longer.  Some  checks  to  population 
must  inevitably  come  into  play.  It  rests  with  man  himself 
to  decide  whether  these  checks  shall  be  of  the  sort  which  he 
himself  may  devise  by  the  application  of  his  reasoning 
faculties  to  this  paramount  question,  or  of  the  kind  which 
Nature,  as  the  personification  of  inflexible  physical  forces, 
imposes  on  all  living  forms  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the 
happiness  or  welfare  of  the  individual  nor  to  the  amount 
of  pain  and  death  involved. 

Along  a  somewhat  different  line,  but  of  equal  value,  is 
the  author's  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  undiscriminating 
application  of  the  law  of  organic  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion to  human  societies  with  the  deduced  justification  of 
war  as  an  agency  of  progress. 

HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD 

New  York  University 

The  Facts  on  Immigration 

IMMIGRATION,  by  Edith  Abbott.     University  of   Chicago  Press.    809  pp. 
Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  case  records  of  social  agencies  are  becoming  more 
and  mo,re  valuable  to  the  sociologist,  the  teacher, 
and  the  case  worker.  They  should  hold  even  greater  sig- 
nificance for  legislators  and  administrative  officials  for  they 
show  perhaps  more  than  any  other  evidence  how  the  vari- 
ance between  theoretical  principles  and  their  practical  ap- 
plication can  be  discovered  and  reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 
Immigration  by  Edith  Abbott,  first  of  a  series  of  books 
edited  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  unique 
in  its  splendid  adaptation  of  case  records  which,  as  the 
author  states,  "have  been  storing  away  in  the  files  during 
the  last  thirty  years."  As  a  basis  of  criticism  and  discussion 
social  case  records  (first  tested  for  their  value  in  the  class- 
room) dealing  with  the  admission,  exclusion,  and  expulsion 
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of  aliens  are  here  included.  Other  cases  illustrating  the 
protective  work  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant 
form  a  second  part  of  the  volume. 

:e  from  the  deep  interest  these  human  documents  hold, 
they  cannot  fail  to  arouse  serious  questionings  concerning 
the  administrative  features  of  the  immigration  law.  How 
far  in  the  enforcement  of  any  law  is  it  permissible  to  cause 
rring  to  individuals  for  whose  problems  the  law  makes 
no  provision  ?  When  is  it  fitting  and  proper  for  social 
agencies  to  enlist  general  interest  in  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  administration  of  a  restrictive  law  ?  How  can  social 
agencies  secure  more  thoughtful  laws  or  better  administra- 
tion without  being  charged  with  a  dread  offense — "senti- 

•.talism"?  Criticisms  antagonize;  but  case  records  re- 
veal facts  as  well  as  tendencies  and  processes  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  Miss  Abbott's  cases  teem  with  sig- 

.ance:  Why  are  girls  lost  en  route  to  their  final  desti- 
nations after  they  leave  Ellis  Island  where  they  have  been 
very  carefully  protected?  Why  do  diagnoses  by  physicians 
at  ports  of  embarkation  differ  from  those  made  at  ports 
of  debarkation?  Many  case  records  of  social  agencies  would 

>t  in  the  formulation  of  remedial  humanitarian  legis- 
lation approved  of  by  even  the  most  drastic  restrictionist. 
On  one  point  Miss  Abbott  writes: 

One  of  the  first  problems  about  which  the  immigrant  needs 

assistance  is  making  arrangements  to   bring  over  the  relatives 

he   has   left   behind,   the   wife   and   children,   the   brother   and 

e  aged  parents.     There  is  every  reason  for  encourag- 

the  immigrant  to  do  this  and  to  do  it  promptly,  and  the 

should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  .  .  .     The  men  who 

are  here  will  not  lead  normal  lives  if  they  are  separated  from 

their   wives    and   children    long:     nor    will   those   who    forget 

their   aged   parents   or   other  relatives   left  behind  in   poverty 

and   distress   develop   the  strength   of  character   or  generosity 

we  respect. 

Under  the  new  immigration  law  thousands  of  women  and 
children  are  separated  from  their  lawful  guardians  and  pro- 
viders for  years  to  come.  Husbands  who  have  taken  out 
their  first  papers,  who  are  permanently  settled  in  the  United 
States,  sending  their  earnings  abroad  to  their  families,  are 
3ne.  Other  hardships  under  the  new  law 
equally  devastating  upon  human  happiness  are  to  be  found 
in  the  case  files  of  various  organizations.  May  social  work- 
ers not  properly  assemble  such  material  and  present  it  to 
our  law-makers? 

Historical  documents,  long  out  of  print,  portraying  the 
journey  of  the  emigrant,  and  describing  the  emigrant  ships 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  attempted  regulation  of 
rage  conditions,  illustrate  the  slow  evolutionary  pro- 
of reform.  The  attitude  of  the  sending  countries  to- 
wards the  protection  of  emigrants  has  varied.  "The  first 
law  passed  by  any  emigrating  country  to  protect  the  emi- 
grant on  shipboard  was  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  1803."  Since  then  many  governments  have  passed  special 
lations  concerning  women,  protection  of  their  nationals 
before  departure,  while  on  voyage,  and  even  after  arrival 
in  the  new  land.  The  various  standards  of  government 
and  the  failure  of  some  to  recognize  their  responsibilities 
toward  their  own  people  have  led  the  International  Labor 
Ornce  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  establish  a  special  emi- 
gration commission  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  emi- 
grant and  methods  of  creating  universally  approved 
standards. 

While  this  volume  presents  case  records  regarding  some 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  immigrant  after  his  ar- 
rival and  settlement  here,  for  example,  industrial  accidents 


and  workmen's  compensation,  unnecessary  arrest,  exploita- 
tion and  so  forth,  there  is  room  for  another  volume  treat- 
ing the  subject  of  assimilation  and  naturalization  with 
problems  arising  out  of  double  citizenship,  and  related  topics. 
The  Americanization  Series  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  does  indeed  discuss  post-immigration,  or  do- 
mestic immigration  problems,  as  Miss  Abbott  terms  them, 
but  the  field  is  so  vast  that  many  more  books  can  be  writ- 
ten. By  this  initial  study,  Miss  Abbott  has  made  a  con- 
tribution of  permanent  value. 

CECILIA  RAZOVSKY 

The  World  Court  Explained 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE  AND 
THE  QUESTION  OF  AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION,  by  Mcmlry  U. 
Hudson.  Hanard  Umftrtity  Prett.  389  ff.  frife  $4.00  fostffid  at 
The  Sur. 

THE  people  of  the  United  States,  in  principle,  approve 
a  world  court,  but  we  have  not  yet  adhered  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice.  Are  there  reason- 
able objections  to  our  doing  so?  It  is  argued  that  the  Court 
is  a  League  court,  not  the  true  international  court  of  our 
vision.  No  amount  of  argument  a  priori  can  equal  evidence 
drawn  from  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Court 
to  settle  this  question.  Judges  are  elected  by  Council  and 
Assembly.  Can  a  plan  be  devised  by  which  the  United 
States  can  participate  in  the  election  and  yet  remain  a  non- 
League  state?  The  court  gives  advisory  opinions  to  the 
Council  of  the  League ;  is  it  therefore  the  "private  attorney" 
of  the  League,  (p.  250)  as  well  as  a  court? 

Professor  Hudson,  associated  from  its  beginning  with  the 
Legal  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  professor  of 
international  law  in  Harvard  Law  School,  has  watched 
closely  the  work  of  the  Court  and  has  been  active  in  meeting 
the  objections  to  our  adhesion.  He  is  well  equipped  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Court  and  to  point  out  the  answers  drawn 
from  practice  as  from  theory,  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
would  prevent  the  United  States  being  one  of  its  supporters. 
This  he  has  done  in  The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  a  collection  of  articles  written  in  1922  and  1923, 
thus  showing  the  development  of  the  author's  thinking  on  the 
subject  with  his  progressive  experience  of  the  Court  at  work. 
He  gives  a  short  resume  of  the  Court's  opinions,  with 
enough  of  the  setting  to  make  each  decision  understandable. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
in  respect  to  advisory  opinions  to  the  Council  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  the  judicial  character  of  these  ad%Tisory  opin- 
ions may  be  appreciated.  Professor  Hudson  points  out  that 
advisory  opinions  are  given  by  the  courts  in  several  American 
states ;  recently  James  Beck  has  suggested  a  similar  role  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  yet  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  less  a  court  for  that.  Furthermore  the 
Permanent  Court  has  developed  a  procedure  in  passing  on 
the  question  raised  which  makes  its  opinions  judicial  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  a  contested  legal  question  at  issue,  parties 
on  both  sides  are  heard  in  argument,  and  the  decision  has 
been  treated  as  settling  the  dispute.  The  Court  refused  to 
pass  on  a  request  from  the  Council  for  an  opinion  where  the 
non-League  state  concerned  refused  to  come  into  court. 
Several  advisory  opinions  have  been  rendered  interpreting 
the  Labor  Covenant.  Not  only  the  governments  but  also 
the  great  unions  interested  and  the  Labor  Office  itself  ar- 
gued their  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  Court  after  the  argu- 
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ment  was  fully  informed  not  only  as  to  the  legal  effect  of 
the  treaty  but  the  consequences  of  a  decision  interpreting 
it  in  one  or  another  sense.  As  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  are  expected  to  build  up  "a  continuous  and 
harmonious  system  of  international  law"  (p.  12)  as  well 
as  to  settle  disputes,  is  not  its  method  of  rendering  advisory 
opinions  after  hearing  argument  by  all  parties  interested 
likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results? 

Professor  Hudson  thinks  that  Secretary  Hughes'  solution 
of  the  problem  of  adhering  to  the  World  Court  Protocol 
without  joining  the  League  is  workable,  (p.  196)  and  he 
insists  on  the  point  that  the  Court  is  open  to  all  states, 
League  members  or  not  (p.  31).  It  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  American  participation,  that  the  Court  is  a 
going  concern,  that  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  balance  be- 
tween great  and  small  powers  for  the  election  of  judges 
has  been  solved ;  and  that  the  advantage  of  a  permanent 
bench  of  judges,  so  important  in  the  building  up  of  inter- 
national law,  has  been  secured.  Whether  the  United  States 
should  join  the  Court  should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits 
free  of  the  complications  of  member  states  in  the  League. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  will  find  the  essay  on  the  World 
Court  by  Judge  John  Bassett  Moore  in  his  recent  volume 
International  Law  and  Some  Current  Illusions,  most  en- 
lightening on  the  operation  of  the  Court  viewed  from  within. 

JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Columbia  University 

The  Mutual  Welfare  League 


PRISONS    AND    COMMON    SENSE,    by    Thomas   Mott    Osborne.    J.    B. 
Lippincott  Company.     105   pp.      Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Surt-cy. 

AN  old  story  retold,  with  the  old,  simple  directness  of 
thought  and  lucidity  of  statement,  but  with  a  new  per- 
suasiveness. Mr.  Osborne  was  well-advised  to  republish  the 
two  papers  that  make  up  this  little  volume,  if  only  to  dispel 
some  of  the  illusions  that  h^'e  grown  up  concerning  his 
point  of  view  and  the  nature  of  his  contribution  to  modern 
penology.  It  is  largely  because  of  these  illusions  that  he  has 
become  a  storm  center  of  controversy.  He  is,  in  certain 
quarters,  regarded  as  a  radical  innovator  when  in  fact  his 
penological  principles  are  as  old  fashioned  as  those  of  Bec- 
caria  and  Romilly.  He  believes  in  punishment  and  insists 
that  it  is  not  on  honor  systems  nor  on  the  sentimental  coddling 
of  prisoners  nor  even  on  deliberate  attempts  at  reformation 
that  we  must  rely  to  diminish  crime,  but  on  the  deterrent 
effects  of  imprisonment,  hard  work  and  education.  There  is 
not  a  word  about  probation  or  parole  in  his  book,  and  the 
elaborate  psychiatric  apparatus  of  the  day  he  dismisses  with 
the  sentence  "The,re  are  not  many  of  them  [the  prisoners] 
mental  defectives;  on  the  contrary  the  majority  of  them  are 
embarrassingly  clever." 

In  the  second  paper,  in  which  the  author  aims  to  show 
just  what  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  is  and  what  it  is  not, 
he  seeks  again  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  plan  involves  the 
turning  over  of  the  prison  and  its  management  to  the  convict 
population.  It  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a 
system  of  self-government  at  all,  but  rather  a  method  of  self- 
control,  an  organization  of  the  prison  community  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  responsibility  and  training  in  the  essen- 
tials of  citizenship,  with  the  warden's  firm  hand  directing  its 
operation  to  secure  these  ends.  The  privileges  of  the  in- 
mates are  no  greater  than  in  other  prisons  of  the  more  hu- 
mane and  decent  type,  but  these  privileges  are  not  conferred 


as  an  act  of  grace  but  are  earned  and  preserved  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  inmates,  individually  and  as  a  community, 
play  the  game. 

It  is  worth  while  to  read  again  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
way  in  which  the  league  came  into  being  at  Auburn,  not  as 
a  full-blown  conception  or  theory  of  prison  management  but 
as  a  practical  method  of  meeting  the  problem  of  allowing 
the  inmates  the  use  of  the  prison  yard  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
when  most  of  the  guards  were  off  duty.  Here  was  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell:  Would  the  prisoners  as  a  body 
assume  responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  all?  They  did,  and 
the  result  is  the  most  important  and  interesting  chapter  in 
the  prison  history  of  the  century  as  well  as  the  key  to  Mr. 
Osborne's  mind.  His  "common-sense"  is  the  distilled  essence 
of  his  experience.  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Youth  and  Marriage 

CHILD   MARRIAGES,  by  Mary  E.   Richmond  and  Fred  S.  Hall.     Russell 
Sage  Foundation.     159  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ANYTHING  which  helps  to  stabilize  and  harmonize 
our  shifting  views  about  "a  child"  in  terms  of  rights, 
responsibilities,  claims  for  protection,  and  social  investment 
is  more  than  welcome.  Socially  as  well  as  individually  we 
jump  with  astonishing  agility  and  not  much  reason  from 
regarding  an  immature  human  being  as  a-great-big-boy-who- 
ought-to-know-better-or-to-be-at-work  to  the  only-a-child 
point  of  view  which  deprives  him  of  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  of  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Doubtless  some 
shifting  is  necessary  and  proper,  but  when  we  shift  we 
ought  at  least  to  know  whether  it  is  to\\ard  or  away  from 
the  child's  own  interest.  Better  still,  we  should  have  some 
scientific  basis  for  our  actions.  It  is  to  secure  such  basis 
of  judgment  regarding  the  minimum  age  at  which  the  com- 
munity should  sanction  the  marriage  of  a  young  person  and 
regarding  the  ways  in  which  a  community  should  go  about 
enforcing  its  views  that  this  study  was  made. 

In  the  attempt  to  ascertain  facts  regarding  the  physiolog- 
ical development  of  boys  and  girls  the  authors  found  that 
"while  the  case  on  the  physiological  side  is  far  from  com- 
plete, the  weight  of  evidence,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  it,  is  all  against  marriage  for  either  sex  at 
puberty,  against  the  marriage  of  girls  under  16,  and,  on  the 
whole,  though  not  so  conclusively,  against  marriage  for 
girls  under  1 8,  or  for  boys  under  20."  Individual  variations 
in  the  attainment  of  physiological  maturity  were  found  to 
be  wide.  For  purposes  of  discussion  the  authors  apply  the 
term  "youthful  marriage"  to  that  of  a  boy  under  twenty 
and  a  girl  under  eighteen,  and  "child  marriage"  to  that 
of  a  boy  under  eighteen  and  a  girl  under  sixteen. 

Other  factors  such  as  climate,  geography,  race  and  social 
habits  are  given  consideration.  The  authors  remark,  "the 
institution  of  marriage  is  so  much  older  than  law  that  law 
must  move  cautiously  with  respect  to  it." 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  this  study  lies  in  its  new 
material  regarding  the  extent  of  child  marriage  in  the 
United  States  and  the  methods  of  administering  mar- 
riage laws,  and  includes  intimate  pictures  of  the  circumstan- 
ces in  cases  in  which  child  marriage  was  a  factor.  The  authors 
also  collected  the  opinions  of  representative  people  regard- 
ing the  minimum  marriageable  age.  "We  have  found  in 
our  field  visits  .  .  .  some  legislators,  some  administrators,  and 
some  clergymen  who  are  still  convinced  that  any  girl  ar- 
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rived  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  ready  for  marriage."  They 
found  other  officials  and  clergymen  whose  ideas  were  found- 
ed upon  observation  and  a  more  sensitive  concern  for  human 
happiness. 

The  falsification  of  marriage  license  records  in  the  case 
of  very  youthful  applicants  seems  to  be  an  element  of  con- 
siderable importance.  "Even  in  states  having  no  minimum 
age  requirement,"  say  the  authors,  ''save  the  common  law 
rule  of  fourteen  for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls,  we  find  that 
parents  misrepresent  the  ages  of  their  daughters  in  an  effort 
to  conform  to  the  general  social  standard  or  to  what  they 
have  heard  that  the  law  requires."  The  methods  for  es- 
tablishing proof  of  age  are  carefully  reviewed.  The  wealth 
of  experience  in  the  use  of  documentary  proof  of  age  for 
the  issuance  of  working  certificates  points  the  way  for  the 
:ination  of  the  falsification  of  applications  for  marriage 
licenses. 

The  authors  dose  their  study  with  a  recommendation 
for  the  use  of  the  tried  methods  of  the  social  worker  for 
getting  the  ball  rolling.  The  next  step?  are,  first,  discus- 
sion among  interested  groups,  including  parents,  women's 
.nizations,  teachers  and  particularly  ministers  and  clergy- 
men; second,  study  of  all  phases  of  the  problem  from 
scientific  research  regarding  physiological  development  to 
careful  observation  of  license  issuing  methods;  and  third, 
concerted  action  on  certain  obvious  measures  designed  both 
to  confer  immediate  benefit  and  to  pave  the  way  for  secur- 
ing more  accurate  information  in  the  analysis  of  the  practice 
of  child  marriage.  A  beginning  can  be  made  by  interested 
people  if  they  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  license 
ing  methods  of  their  community,  including  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  license  the  results  of  the  fee  system 
and  the  methods  of  proving  age.  Advance  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  marry  and  the  control  of  the  marriage  market  towns 
and  Gretna  Green?  from  which  most  large  communities 
r  also  recommended.  The  authors  strongly 
advise  that  minimum  ages  be  specified  in  the  marriage  law 
of  each  state  and  that  this  minimum  age  be  coordinated  both 
.  the  minimum  ages  for  securing  working  certificates 
and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age,  and  with  other 
laws  which  might  be  invoked  to  secure  the  annulment  of 
a  marriage  on  the  grounds  of  non-age. 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  the  ultimate  solution  that  these 
authors  would  offer  will  be  found  in  a  somewhat  casual 
remark  regarding  individual  physiological  differences:  "Evi- 
dence of  these  wide  variations  emphasizes  anew  the  need 
of  exercising  all  the  intelligent  discretion  possible  within 
the  law:  and  the  r.-  moreover,  of  so  drafting  our 

marriage  laws  that  discretion  is  not  only  allowed  but  ex- 
pected." '-.  R,  DEARDORFF 

Pennsylvania  Children's  Commission, 

Philadelphia 

The   Feebleminded 

SOCIAL   CONTROL  OF  THE  FEEBLEMINDED,  by  SumUy  P.  Dir.it!. 
-.at  Committee  for   Mental   Hygiene.    222   pp.     Price  J1.25  postpaid 
*f  Tke  S.  • 

THIS  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  social 
study  of  the  feebleminded.  Mr.  Davies,  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  mental  hygiene  division  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  of  New  York,  presents  a  contribution 
chiefly  respecting  the  situation  in  that  state,  but  the  problems 
apply  to  the  entire  country.  He  indicates  that  there  are  at 
least  fortv  thousand  mental  defectives  in  New  York  state 


exclusive  of  those  in  institutions.  "Feebleminded"  applies 
only  to  mentally  defective  individuals,  the  lay  reader  should 
recall,  and  does  not  include  the  insane. 

The  history  of  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  in  New  York 
shows  how  various  phases  of  this  work  have  originated.  The 
beginnings  were  about  1850  in  the  institution  at  Syracuse 
where  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  formerly  of  Paris,  began  his 
program  for  education  of  the  feebleminded.  While  Dr. 
Seguin 's  conceptions  as  to  the  educability  of  the  feebleminded 
proved  to  be  only  partly  correct,  they  kid  the  foundation  for 
their  training  by  such  methods  as  are  universally  accepted 
today. 

The  policy  of  segregation  of  the  feebleminded  was  put  in 
practice  in  the  institution  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which 
was  started  in  1878  for  women  of  the  child-bearing  period. 
This  plan  of  lifelong  segregation  was  not  very  suca- 
because  of  limited  space  and  for  other  reasons.  Later,  the 
custodial  institution  for  low  grade  cases  was  started  at 
Rome  in  1895  and  this  met  an  urgent  need.  The  institution 
at  Letchworth  Village  was  opened  in  1911  and  this  com- 
bined the  above  policies  and  was  the  most  practical  plan  here- 
tofore inaugurated,  making  provision  for  custody  of  certain 
types  and  training  of  others. 

A  program  has  now  developed  in  New  York  state  for  the 
care  of  mental  defectives  which  is  thought  to  be  practical: 
(i)  proper  institutions  for  cases  requiring  such  care;  (2) 
parole  under  supervision  for  special  cases;  (3)  the  use  of 
the  colony  plan  for  proper  cases,  an  excellent  idea  for  which 
the  country  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Bernstein  of 
Rome,  New  York;  (4)  special  classes  in  common  schools; 
(5 )  clinics  throughout  the  state  associated  with  the  schools, 
for  diagnostic  purposes;  (6)  supervision  by  social  workers; 
(7)  care  of  defective  delinquents  in  separate  institutions. 

It  is  interesting  that  two  vital  contributions  to  the  pro- 
blems of  the  feebleminded  came  from  France,  one  from  Dr. 
Seguin  and  the  other  from  Binet,  who  instituted  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests  for  intelligence. 

This  book  will  be  excellent  as  a  text  book  for  social  work- 
ers, and  anyone  interested  in  the  educational,  social  or  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  feebleminded  should  be 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  concise,  clearly  written  and  is 
based  on  a  careful,  scientific  approach  to  the  subject  from  the 
educational,  social  and  broader  medical  standpoints. 

Neurological  Institute,         SAXGER  BROWN,  2ND,  M.D. 

Xew  York 
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Education,  Ethics  and  Sociology 

EVOLUTION.   GENETICS   AND   EUGENICS,   by  HorOio  Htctett 

tr.on.      I  mrernty    of   Chicago   Press.      525    pp.      Price   $3.50    postpaid   of 
•   Surrey. 

THIS  NEW  edition  of  a  recent  source-book  is  a  really  fine 
broom  to  brush  up  the  corncrse  and  cracks  of  memory  if  news- 
paper despatches  from  Tennessee  have  left  a  feeling  that  you 
have  been  out  of  college  a  long  time  and  that  some  things, 
human  pre-human  or  divine,  are  not  so  sharp  in  your  mind  as 
they  might  be.  The  author,  who  is  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
:y  of  Chicago,  has  made,  in  addition  to  his  own  sum- 
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SAINTS  AND  LADIES 
By  CLARISSA  H.  SPENCER 


$1.50 


The     woman     question     as     Jesus     would 
answer     it 

"Behold   I   hare   set   before   thee  an 
open    door    which    none    can    shut." 


Read  of  these  women  of  whom  Chrysostora 
says   "they  were  more   spirited   than   lions'1: 

Monica,   who    "preserved    peace   in   her   home" — 

Felicitas  and  Perpetua  unable  "to  change  their 
world  by  methods  so  dear  to  us  of  the  twen- 
tieth century"  found  "the  one  thing  they  could 
do  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all  it  meant 
to  them  of  love  and  peace,  truth  and  freedom 
was  to  die  for  it  and  that  they  did  with 
their  heads  held  high  and  their  banners 
flying" — 

Hilda  of  Whitby,  the  great  executive — 

Julian  the  Mystic,  whose  "besetting  sins  were 
laziness  and  wasting  of  time'  — but  who 
"through  her  experience  has  opened  for  many 
others  a  window  that  they  may  better  see 
the  love  of  God" — 

Luther's  "Lord  Katherine",  who  served  God  by 
serving  her  husband  and  children — 

Anne  Hutchinson.  with  her  spirited  opposition 
to  tyrannical  authority  and  inhuman 
theology — 


Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We  Beg   Earnestly  for   a    Large   Representative  Fire  Prooj 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


HE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOO 

A  handy  pamphlet  reprint  of  a  stim- 
ulating article  by  Prof.  Joseph  K. 
Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's  Edu- 
cation Department.  Free  to  teachers 
on  request.  To  others,  1 0  cents. 
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maries,  a  readable  collection  of  opinions  and  arguments  selected 
and  arranged  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  phases  of 
evolutionary  biology  condensed  within  the  scope  of  a  single 
volume  of  moderate  size.  Quotations  range  from  Lamarck 
and  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Mendel,  down  to  Osborn  and  Jordan 
and  Kellogg  and  the  other  moderns,  in  and  out  of  the  labor- 
atories. It  is  discouraging  to  one  who  hopes  that  the  world 
do  move  to  realize  that  Joseph  LeConte's  chapter  on  The 
Relation  of  Evolution  to  Materialism,  published  37  years  ago, 
might  be  dropped  into  any  progressive  editorial  column  of  our 
day  without  change.  But  it  is  cheering  to  see  again  the  familiar 
picture  of  man's  vestigial  tail  muscles,  not  to  mention  the 
bones,  and  to  contemplate  the  surprising  result  if  our  forbears 
had  not  confined  their  wagging  to  muscles  near  the  seat  of 
speech.  A-  K- 

THE   SOUL  OF    YOUR    CHILD,   by  Heinrich  Lhotsky.     Dodd    Mead   6- 

Co.      163  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 
THE  MONGOL  IN  OUR  MIDST,  A   Study  of  Man  and  His  Three  Face. 

ty  £;  G-   Crookshank.     E.  P.  Dutton  Co.      123  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid 

of  The  Surrey. 

DEBATE  OUTLINES  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS,  by  Oliver  Clinton 
Carpenter.  Milton,  Balch  &•  Co.  206  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  DAWN  OF  MANKIND,  by  Harold  0.  Whitnall.  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger. 278  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surt't\. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIETY,  by  Arthur  Dendy 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  197  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

Community  and  Civic  Affairs 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  MARKET- 
ING,  by  Benson  Y.  Landis.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  62  pp. 
Price  25  cents  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THAT  financial  profit  continues  to  be  almost  the  only  end 
which  farmers  have  in  view  when  they  join  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  is  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Landis  draws 
from  his  careful  study  of  the  social  aspects  of  cooperative 
marketing  in  this  country.  He  had  hoped,  one  feels  in  read- 
ing his  interesting  pamphlet,  to  find  a  much  different  state 
of  affairs,  to  discover  that  farm  folk,  through  the  lesson  on 
the  value  of  combined  action  they  must  have  learned  by  unit- 
ing to  sell  their  produce,  had  awakened  to  the  possibilities  in 
cooperation  to  give  them  opportunities  and  advantages  much 
greater  than  can  the  increased  money  returns  they  are  now 
receiving.  But  perhaps  for  the  present  that  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  people  who  are  still  just  at  the  point  of  emerging 
from  a  standard  of  life  far  below  that  which  our  civilization 
has  come  to  look  upon  as  the  least  to  be  desired.  However, 
Mr.  Landis  points  out  ways,  not  always  costly,  in  which 
marketing  associations  could  make  use  of  the  cooperative 
spirit  that  they  bring  into  being  to  give  to  country  living  many 
of  those  interests  that  make  for  life  at  its  broadest  and  fullest 
and  which  it  now  largely  lacks.  Also,  it  may  be  that  these 
findings  are  support  for  the  doctrine  of  consumers'  cooperation, 
which  holds  that  no  enterprise  having  as  its  prime  object  sell- 
ing and  securing  the  highest  possible  price  rather  than  supply- 
ing human  needs  and  wants  can  ever  have  much  social  sig- 
nificance. EDWARD  A.  NORMAN 

OUR  GOVERNMENTAL  MACHINE,  fc.v  Schnyler  C.  Wallace.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  223  pp.  Price  $2.00  trade  edition,  and  $1.50  text  edition, 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHAT  LA  FOLLETTE'S  STATE  IS  DOING,  by  Chester  Platt.  Batavia 
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Behaviour  and  Mental  Health 

BEHAVIORISM,  by  John  B.  Watson.  People's  Institute  Publishing  Co. 
238  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"WHAT  is  he  doing  and  why  is  he  doing  it?"  A  commonsense 
answer  to  that  question,  says  Dr.  Watson,  is  what  the  be- 
haviorist  is  interested  in.  One  may  easily  predict  from  it  that 
behaviorism  is  to  be  the  most  popular  branch  of  science,  for 
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the  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  gossip,  every  case  history, 
family  squabble  and  international  conference.  If  you  are  among 
the  old  guard  of  psychology,  this  book  will  make  you  rage. 
But  if  you  are  a  plain  man,  willing  to  take  in  information 
;out  too  hard  reading,  it  will  interest  you.  And  if  you 
are  an  optimist,  your  imagination  may  go  off  in  a  perfect 
debauch  over  the  possibilities  that  the  application  of  this  new- 
point  of  view  towards  human  behavior  suggests.  Dr.  Watson, 
dean  of  the  behaviorists,  some-time  professor  of  psychology 
and  director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  author  of  the  authoritative  text  on  the  subject,  has 
here  put  out  a  series  of  popular  lectures  as  a  stenographer 
took  them  down  at  the  People's  Institute  in  New  York.  Each 
of  the  twelve  lectures  forms  a  small  pamphlet,  the  whole 
fitting  into  a  stiff  and  handy  cover  after  the  lectures-in-print 
model  designed  by  the  same  publishers  for  Everett  Dean 
Martin's  Psychology. 
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Is  SEX  the  basis 

of  Religion? 

Do  you  know  that  the  worship  of  Sex  was  tne 
religion  of  mankind  before  the  dawn  of  history? 

Do  you  know  that  the  symbols  and  customs  of 

this  phallic  worship  survive  to-day  in  all  creeds tn 

art,  architecture,  and  literature? 

These  are  two  of  the  startling  revelation*  found  in 

"Sex  and  Sex -Worship" 

By  O.  A.  WALL,  M.D.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.M. 

615   pages,  with   375   beautiful   and   rare   illustrations;   sepia 
paper,  silk  cloth   binding,  gold  stamped. 

OUT  of  the  experience  and  research  of  40  years,  Dr. 
Wall  has  collected  material  for  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual and  important  books  ever  published. 

The  wealth  of  rare  historical  material  found  in  the  vol- 
ume is  amazing.  Sociological  evidences  of  the  most  profound 
importance  are  plentiful  in  Dr.  Wall's  pages.  "Sex  and  Sex- 
Worship"  explains  the  nature  of  sex,  and  its  associations 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present — its  influence  on  the 

development  of  religion,  art, 


literature,  architecture,  and 
social  relationships. 

Here,  for  example,  is  re- 
vealed the  sexual  element  in 
what  we  call  mvthology — 
the  religions  of  the  ancients. 
Here  are  circumstantial  ac- 
counts of  such  obscure 
Greek  and  Roman  festivals 
as  the  Saturnalia,  the  Luper- 
calia,  the  orgies  of  the 
Bacchanals,  the  Dionysian 
Mysteries.  Polygamy;  poly- 
andry ;  marriage  customs 
and  rites;  the  phallic  trinity 
and  its  representation  is 
architectural  symbolism — all 
these  are  fully  explained. 

On  request,  a  folder  list- 
ing the  full  contents  will  be 
mailed  you.  It  is  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest,  to  be  read 
as  eagerly  as  a  gripping  story. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  space  below; 
«^n  your  check  to  the  coupon,  and  pay  $2.OO  per  month  for 
nine  months — and  the  book  is  yours.  Or  send  a  check  for 
$9.50  and  pay  no  more.  But  send  it  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

unless    you    prefer.       Take    advantage    of    the    liberal    term*    in 

the    coupon! 

THE    C.    V.    MOSBY    CO., 
508    N.    Grand    Boulevard,    St.    Louis. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Wall — Sex  and  Sex  Worship.     Price  $10.0«. 
D  I  attach  $S.OO,  and  agree  to  pay  $2.00  per  month  for  9  months. 
I  enclose  $9.50  In  full  payment  of  book. 
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Social  Work  in  a  Competitive  World 

(Continued  from  page  431) 

that  will  both   retain  and  strengthen  the  old  virtues,  and  will 
write  less  of  misery  and  more  of   happiness  into  life. 

The  second  guarantee  which  a  cohesive  competitive  society 
must  offer  its  citizens  is  an  elemental  standard  of  public 
health.  Sanitarians  working  on  group  sanitation,  and  members 
of  the  medical  and  allied  professions,  on  individual  clients,  are 
the  first  line  of  offense.  But  social  work  also  has  a  great 
part  to  play,  peculiarly  its  own,  in  maintaining  this  second 
guarantee. 

Its  first  task  is  to  swing  its  organizing  genius  into  play, 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  clinics,  health 
centers,  and  experimental  laboratories,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  have  the  best  of  service,  and  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  arts  may  have  at  their  disposal  for  economic  use  the 
best  of  facilities  for  the  average  person. 

Its  second  task  is  to  stand  ready  to  grasp  new  fragments  of 
medical  and  sanitary  knowledge  as  they  come  off  the  anvil 
of  experimental  science  and  to  organize  and  operate  the  needed 
educational  mechanism  for  the  distribution  of  new  scientific 
truths  to  all  the  people  for  their  self-protection. 

Its  third  task  is  to  utilize  its  own  enormous  machinery  for 
studying  and  helping  human  beings  individually  and  in  the 
mass,  in  making  its  own  researches  into  the  causes  for  health 
and  sickness  among  the  people,  and  to  give  to  the  country 
knowledge  that  will  raise  the  minimum  standard  of  health  in 
the  light  of  a  growing  science. 

Its  fourth  task,  of  equal  importance  with  the  others,  and 
again  peculiarly  its  own,  is  to  ferret  out  the  sick  and  those 
who  are  threatened  with  being  sick,  who  cannot  afford  the 
expensive  luxuries  of  doctors  and  nurses,  to  supply  these  to 
them,  and  to  readjust  separate  broken  bodies  and  minds  to  the 
forces  within  and  without  them  so  that  health  may  follow 
sickness,  so  that  sickness  need  not  perforce  follow  health,  and 
so  that  sickness,  if  it  must  persist  in  an  individual,  may  yet 
be  triumphed  over  by  life. 

The  third  guarantee  that  any  permanent  society  permitting 
the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  and  of  power  by  indi- 
viduals must  offer  its  people  is  for  the  preservation  of  op- 
portunity. Opportunity  is  one  of  those  precious  heritages  of 
which  we  are  proud.  We  have  affirmed  time  and  again  that 
it  shall  be  equal;  that  each  shall  have  his  fling  with  the  Goddess 
of  Fortune  and  win  if  he  can,  or  lose  if  he  rriust.  Yet,  while 
humane,  mankind  is  also  selfish;  and  a  society  of  gamblers 
such  as  we  must  be  constantly  alert  if  it  will  circumvent  the 
scheming  and  plotting  of  its  separate  players  whose  every 
intention  is  to  make  victory  certain  for  themselves  with  not 
too  much  thought  about  what  happens  to  their  opponents. 
There  are  those  among  us  for  whom  opportunity  never  did 
exist,  or  who  have  had  it  and  lost  it,  and  for  whom  it  must 
be  constantly  recreated.  Social  work  steps  forth  with  its  third 
guarantee  to  the  underprivileged,  creating  giant  institutions 
and  systems  in  foster  care,  education,  and  character  training 
as  effective  as  those  which  may  be  used  by  the  children  of  the 
millionaire. 

THE  fourth  guarantee  is  a  leisure  for  all  the  people  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  health  and  self-advancement 
of  the  individual,  taking  into  consideration  an  economic  produc- 
tion standard  adequate  for  comfortable  consumption,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  capital  surplus  by  society.  The  new  mechanical 
order  based  on  the  division  of  labor,  on  power  production  and 
rapid  distribution,  makes  possible  a  constantly  shortened  work 
day  and  a  steadily  expanding  leisure.  The  shortened  hours 
have  not  been  yielded  without  many  a  bitter  contest.  Social 
work,  cognizant  of  the  throbbing  life  of  man,  of  his  physical 
weaknesses,  of  the  limits  of  his  nervous  system,  of  his  groping 
aspirations  for  self-advancement  and  happiness,  has  always  been 
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sympathet:c  with   any  just   demand   for   a  shortened   day   and 
lengthened  leisure. 

Yet  this  new  leisure  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Used  properly  and  man  gains  immensely  in  health,  in  knowl- 
edge, in  work  power,  and  in  mellowed  tolerance  and  kindliness. 
Used  improperly  and  man  destroys  his  health,  his  powers  of 
useful  service,  and  drags  those  dependent  upon  him  into  want, 
misery  and  woe.  So  social  work  sets  out  to  guarantee  the  crea- 
tion of  wholesome  leisure-spending  devices,  the  regulation  of 
commercial  leisure  exploitation,  and  the  provision  of  leader- 
ship and  social  thinking  in  these  suddenly  expanded,  enormously 
changed  hours  of  freedom  from  work.  Whereas  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  world  have  frequently  questioned  the  right  of  leisure, 
by  abstinence  and  prohibition  of  relaxing  recreation,  social 
work  states  that  leisure  is  both  a  right  and  a  necessity  in  the 
high  strung  life  of  the  day,  and  attacks  the  dangers  potential 
within  it  with  a  positive  program  of  leisure-time  occupation. 

Trade  Union  and  University 

(Continued  from   page   452) 

The    actual    details    of    registration    have    been    arranged    and 
carried   out  by   the   working  men   themselves. 

Something  of  a  national  color  is  given  to  the  scheme  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  is  one 
who  is  an  officer  of  the  National  Workers'  Educational  Bureau 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  one  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Brookwood;  one  who  is  a  member  of  Brookwood's 
Labor  Cooperating  Committee;  and  others  who  are  members 
of  the  national  governing  councils  of  various  trades  unions. 

The  second  year  of  this  adventure  in  faith  has  just  _drawn 
to  a  close.  While  even  two  years  is  too  brief  a  time  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  expansive  prophecy  it  is  at  least  enough  to  show 
that  the  idea  is  not  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  Plans  for  the 
third  year  are  already  under  way.  The  enrollment  this  year 
h::s  totalled  49  persons,  II  of  whom  have  been  women.  Only 
a  part  are  members  of  trades  unions,  for  the  courses  are  open 
to  all  who  care  to  come.  This  registration  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  first  year  for  a  number  who  were  doubtless  at- 
tracted then  by  the  novelty  of  a  new  thing  have  dropped  away. 
Those  who  have  come  for  the  second  year  are  faithful  in 
attendance  and  much  in  earnest  in  the  whole  procedure.  The 
type  of  discussion  and  of  inquiry  is  on  a  level  considerably 
above  that  of  the  average  undergraduate  college  group — 
thoughtful,  incisive,  and  of  a  degree  of  insight  which  is  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  traditional  notions  as  to  the  limrtations 
of  "the  labor  mind." 

Certain  practical  observations  are  warranted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  these  two  years: 

(1)  The  worker  is  concerned  with  many  things   other  than 
those    immediately    affecting    the    pay    envelope.      The     desire 
for    those    things    which    contribute    to    the    enrichment    of    in- 
tellectual life   is   often   as  keen  with   him   as   with   those  who 
have   been    given    the    privileges   of    "culture"    from    childhood. 

(2)  The   worker  is  by  maturity  of   mind    and   ripeness  of 
experience    fully    as   capable    of   intellectual    effort    and    educa- 
tional   achievement    as    is    many    a    student    who   has    followed 
without    a    break    the    prescribed    course     of     our     educational 
system     from     kindergarten     to     college.       Capability     is     not 
confined    to   those   who   have   mastered    the    regimen   of   a   spe- 
cified curriculum. 

(3)  The  educational  values  of  such  a  course  are  by  no  means 
confined   to   the  workers.     Those   who  have   had   the    stmulus 
of  meeting  from  week  to  week  these  alert  minds  from  a  group 
outside  of  ordinary  contacts  have  genuinely  felt  that  we  have 
received  more   than  we  have  given — that   this  process   of   edu- 
cation has  been  reciprocal. 

Probably  the  most  significant  thing  demonstrated  is  that 
organized  labor  and  univers  ty  can  meet  and  plan  and  ex- 
ecute a  joint  enterprise  in  sympathy  and  fellowship.  This  in 
itself  is  no  mean  achievement  in  these  days  of  industrial 
suspicion  and  unrest.  EARLE  EDWARD  EUBANK. 

(In  anm-ering  this  adrrrtisement  pi  fair  mention 
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TTENDANCE  at  the  School  not 
only'rgives   the  student  training 
and    experience    in     social    work,    it 
affords  him  the  intellectual  recreation, 
stimulus    and   advancement    resulting 
from  conference   and  discussion  with 
students  and  social  workers  from   all 
over  the  world,  including  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  field  of  his 

chosen  interest The 

Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  fifth. 


The  Neu>  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Eon  Tuwirj-Secomi  Sma 
New  York 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 


offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  Niw  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  you,  it  identifies  you.. 


SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^ILK 


INTERNATIONAL  social  work  record- 
ed a  new  tie  of  good  will  in  the  letter 
recently  received  by  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
consultant  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  Delinquency  and  penology,  from  a 
group  of  Japanese  workers  who  wrote: 

"The  undersigned  wish  to  present  you 
our  cordial  friendship  at  the  seventh 
convention  of  National  Social  Workers. 
Seventeen  hundred  delegates  are  as- 
sembling here  for  four  days  and  try- 
ing to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  these  islands  and  in  the  east.  With 
the  kindest  regards  to  our  dear  friend 
and  lover  of  our  country." 
Seventeen  hundred  social  workers  makes 
even  Denver  look  a  trifle  slim! 

DR.  HART  is  one  of  the  group  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  President  Coolidge  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  which 
will  be  held  in  London,  August  2-8,  at 
the  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington, 
near  Hyde  Park.  The  other  delegates  are 
Dr.  Herman  Adler  of  Illinois;  Commis- 
sioner Sanford  Bates  and  Jessie  D.  Hod- 
der,  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Amos  W. 
Butler,  of  Indiana;  Joseph  P.  Byers,  of 
Kentucky;  and  Drs.  Charles  S.  Johnson 
and  R.  F.  C.  Kieb  of  New  York. 

ACTING  on  the  incontestable  theory  that 
social  workers  take  themselves  too  serious- 
ly, Social  Service,  the  monthly  bulletin 
edited  by  Helen  Cody  Baker  for  the  Chi- 
cago Council  of  Social  Agencies,  offers  its 
readers  a  series  of  Pertinent  Parodies  as 
instructive  as  they  are  amusing.  Gaily 
colored  cards  reproducing  cut  and  verse 
are  sold  to  member  agencies  to  be  en- 
closed in  mail.  (Samples  herewith.) 


I   wouldn't  wail;   I  wouldn't  bellow! 

Do  calm  yourself,  my  dear  young  fellow! 
Of  course,  you're  far  too  late  for   eating. 

But  sit,   and   listen  to  the  meeting. 
Your  conduct  needs  an  explanation: 

You   didn't  make   your  reservation — 
And  when  a  Goof  is  such   a  sinner 

He  has  to  go  without  his  dinner! 
Don't   be  a    Goof.' 

H.  C.  B. 


A  NEW  SECTION  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren was  opened  on  July  1  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. Charlotte  E.  Carr,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Nelle  Swartz,  director  of  the 
corresponding  bureau  in  New  York 
state,  and  acting  director  during  the  lat- 
ter's  recent  absence  abroad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed its  chief. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 
honored  one  of  its  own  alumnae  at  its 
commencement  exercises  this  June  by  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge  of 
Chicago,  "a  daughter  of  Kentucky,  econ- 
omist and  sociologist,  for  writings  of  high 
import,  director  of  social  enterprises  and 
representative  of  the  accomplishments  of 
women  in  education  and  public  affairs." 


These    four    Committee    Members    are 

Most   righteously   irate; 
Their   time  is  very  valuable— 

They   can't  afford  to  wait! 
But  Messrs.  X  and  Y  are  Goofs 
And  Goofs   are  always  late. 
Don't  be  a    Goof.' 

H.  C.  B. 

AMONG  the  new  appointments  men- 
tioned in  the  letters'  that  come  across  the 
editorial  desks  of  The  Survey  are  those 
of  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine  as  general  director 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association; 
of  James  Myers  as  field  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice, and  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk  as  asso- 
ciate secretary  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches;  and  of 
Joseph  J.  Weber  as  director  of  Grace 
Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Dr.  Crum- 
bine was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  resigned  to  become  director 
of  states'  relations  of  the  A.  C.  H.  A. 
in  1923.  Mr.  Myers'  work  as  personnel 
director  of  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  is  well 
known  to  Survey  readers;  and  Mr.  Weber, 
editor  for  the  past  six  years  of  the  Mod- 
ern Hospital,  has  held  staff  positions  with 
the  Boston  Dispensary  and  the  State 
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Charities  Aid  Association  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York. 

THE  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  es- 
tablished a  chair  for  the  training  of  lead- 
ers in  boys'  work,  and  twenty-two  men  are 
enrolled  in  a  two  years'  course  in  Boy 
Guidance  under  Professor  Raymond  A. 
Hoyer. 

PHILADELPHIA  has  just  finished  and 
published  a  new  Social  Service  Directory, 
which  is  on  sale  through  the  Public  Chari- 
ties Association,  311  South  Juniper  Stieet, 
at  $2  a  copy  plus  postage. 

WITH  its  organization  meeting,  which 
elected  Jane  M.  Hoey  as  chairman,  Marg- 
aret Rich,  secretary,  Bernard  Fagan  treas- 
urer, and  committees  of  equally  well 
known  social  workers  for  specific  duties, 
the  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers  has 
become  a  real  and  functioning  body.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  chapter,  as  outlined  in 
the  constitution  prepared  by  the  organiz- 
ing committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Joanna  Colcord,  is  "to  bring  together  pro- 
fessional social  workers  for  such  cooper- 
ative effort  as  may  enable  the  group  more 
effectively  to  fulfill  its  function  in  service 
tc  society.  To  this  end  it  may  formulate 
and  seek  to  establish  professional  ideals 
and  standards,  encourage  proper  and  ade- 
quate preparations  and  training,  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  social 
work  as  a  profession,  and  conduct  re- 
search, investigations,  and  other  such 
activities  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to 
this  purpose." 


Whenever  any  meeting  meets, 

The  fight  is  on  for  choice  back  seats, 
(The  empty  front  seats,   rows   and   rows 

Are  full   of  smallpox  germs,  I  s'pose) 
"Please  move  up  front,"  the  chair  will  beg, 

But  nary  soul  propels  a  leg! 
They  see  but  faintly,  hear  but  dimly, 

Yet  cling  to  rear  seats,  oh   how  grimly! 
Only  a  Goof  could  be  so  small, 

But   honest  truly — 'aren't  we   all? 
Don't   be  a    Gooff 

B.  A. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


While  mounting  pressure  on  The  Survey's  pages  prevents 
the  printing  efen  of  tabloid  proceedings  of  all  the  "kindred 
groups"  we  cannot  forbear  airing  3/r.  Stonater  room  for 
this  robust  and  uhimsital  impression  of  a  1925  conference 
seen  against  the  background  of  one  a  generation  earlier. 

The  Big  Fair  at  Denver 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Well,  I  went  to  the  National  Conference 
in  Denver  this  year.  All  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  saw  and 
what  I  beard.  There  was  a  lot  said  that  I  didn't  hear,  and 
there  was  a  lot  to  be  seen  that  I  didn't  see.  I  attended  the 
other  conference  that  was  held  in  Denver  32  years  or  so  ago. 
Then  I  was  sent  up  by  the  city  editor  of  a  Denver  paper  to 
t  about  a  half  a  column  to  that  bunch  of  cranks."  There 
they  were  in  the  Unity  church,  some  two  hundred  strong, 
instead  of  two  thousand  this  year.  There  was  "Uncle  Alec," 
then  a  dapper,  brisk  and  wonderfully  clear  and  lucid  talker 
in  middle  life;  bree/y  Hart  from  Minnesota,  serene  old 
Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio;  dignified  Robert  Treat  Payne  of  Boston, 
those  two  fine  old  gentlemen  from  New  York  State,  Hoyt 
and  Letchworth;  dear  Julia  Tutwiller  carrying  the  lone  ban- 
ner of  the  South;  a  young  gentlemen  from  Baltimore  named 
Glenn,  rather  timid  and  bashful  in  such  noble  surround  : 
and  others  of  whom  I  heard  much,  for  at  that  conference 
we  saw  everybody  and  heard  everything. 

If  you  will  take  down  the  volume  report  for  that  year  and 

blow  the   dust  off  and   read  what  is   therein   recorded    I    am 

you  will  understand   every   word   for   the   language  was 

plain.     The  vocabulary  of  today  is  so  different   I   fear   I  shall 

never  ge:  The  president's  address  this  year  was  said 

to  be  a  fine  thing,  but  though  I  listened  I  did  not  understand 

it  was  all  about. 

It    reminded   me   this    year    of    these    annual    fairs    or   great 

market   festivals   they   used    to   hold   over   in   Russia,    or   those 

other  market  days  when  farmers  came  in  once  a  year  to  hire 

help.     Even-body  had   something  to  sell.    I    found   it  was  no 

for  me  to  offer  my  buggy  wl 

The  other  conference  was  most  earnest  in  wanting  to  sell 
to  the  general  public;  this  one  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  seething 
traders  amongst  themselves,  while  the  common  run  of  dele- 
gates seemed  most  interested  in  the  merry-go-rounds  and 
other  amusements  that  usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  an- 
nual fair. 

In  those  long  lost  days  we  used  to  go  and  climb  institution 
->  and  visit  jails  and  prisons.  Nobody  was  told  about  the 
wonderful  government  hospital  near  by  for  soldiers :  no  one 
was  invited  to  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children.  There 
were  no  parties  for  the  Golden  Reform  School.  Excuse  me, 
I  should  have  said  the  Training  School  for  Delinquent  Boys. 
-her  was  anybody  interested  in  the  State  Academy  for 
Un>orial  Misse?.  Why.  in  those  olden  days  we  did  not  know 
about  tuberculosis  and  dared  not  say  publicly  the  word 
'"venereal."  Even  The  Survey  was  unknown,  for  it  had  not 
been  born. 

Instead  of  taking  a  stand  for  a  better  state  care  of  the 
insane  with  some  new  methods  of  treatment  while  in  custody; 
of  a  change  in  prison  management:  of  fighting  mad  about  boys 
and  girls  being  thrown  into  common  jails,  of  wondering  what 
to  do  about  the  hoards  of  imm'grants  unable  to  speak  our 
language  or  understand  our  customs — the  present  day  topics 
were  furnished  by  community  chesters  talking  about  sales- 
manship :  councils  or  chapters  of  social  workers  talking  about 
their  own  personal  uplift,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  t< 


unknown  to  me.  The  only  familiar  thing  was  die  way  they 
went  after  the  politician  and  damned  county  officials  That 
had  a  familial  sound.  Dear  me,  they  were  doing  it  in  Unitv 
church  thirty-odd  years  ago.  We  still  have  the  politician  and 
the  county  official  and  only  a  few  of  us  have  learned  how  to 
treat  em  nght,  not  rough.  They  are  doing  a  lot  of  things  for 
us  these  days  and  they  will  de  more  if  we  learn  how  to  handle 
them. 

No  doubt  at  this  great  fair  or  annual  carnival  the  folks 
who  were  interested  in  pigs  got  together  in  groups  and  talked 
among  themselves  and  exchanged  opinions;  those  who  were 
interested  in  patchwork  quilts  and  canned  fruit  had  much  to 
talk  about  in  quiet  corners;  and  the  flappers  from  the  Schools 
Soaal  Work  probably  talked  about  their  jobs  and  their 
mean  bosses  and  how  they  were  putting  things  over  on  the  old 
man. 

Funny,  about  it  all,  and  after  all,  I  came  away  filled  to  over- 
Jowmg  with  enthusiasm  for  my  own  particular  job,  much  re- 
freshed, had  made  some  more  new  contacts,  and  so  I  am 
resolved  to  go  to  Cleveland  next  year  and  see  Old  Man 
Jackson  work  things  out.  I  remember  when  he  came  into 
the  work  many  years  ago,  for  I  joined  the  ranks  a  couple  of 
years  ahead  of  him.  So  you  may  tell  good  old  Uncle  Alec  that 
he  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  reminiscences.  I  am  some  of 
an  old  timer  myself.  C.  L.  STONAKE* 

Executive  Secretary, 

State    Board    of    Children's    Guardians, 

Charleston,  W.  Vu. 

Mens  Sana 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  patients  which  we  have  in  our  sana- 
torium here  are  all  tuberculosis  patients.  Our  bed  capacity 
is  48.  but  we  average  49  and  50,  for  the  last  three  years  thus 
using  our  two  emergency  beds,  which  we  found  we  had  to 
provide  shortly  after  the  opening  of  this  institution.  Three- 
uurths  of  our  patients  at  least,  are  pat'ents  who  are  cared 
for  at  county  expense,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  in  saying  that 
seven-tenths  of  them  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
any  good  magazines  before  entering  the  sanatorium,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pass 
along  my  own  magazines  to  those  unable  to  even  purchase 
one. 

It  has  inspired  in  many  of  them  a  desire  for  better  reading 
material  and  when  The  Survey  is  laid  on  the  table  it  is  passed 
on  and  on.  Only  last  week  one  of  the  men  patients  said  to  me. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  will  do  when  I  am  able  to  earn 
money  again,  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  library  in  my  home 
town  and  read  all  of  the  good  things  which  they  have  to  offer." 
I  find  that  they  are  much  interested  in  all  the  subjects  covered 
by  The  Survey.  The  articles  are  not  too  long,  as  many  of 
our  patients  are  not  able  to  read  lengthy  articles. 

Some  of  them  are  much  surprised  over  some  of  the  big  ac- 
complishments in  the  outside  world,  for  you  would  be  surprised 
when  I  say  that  some  of  our  people  have  never  been  in  a  large 
city,  even  the  size  of  Milwaukee,  therefore  you  can  imagine 
how  interested  they  become  in  rour  descriptions  of  industrial 
plants,  e- 

Personally.  I  am  always  glad  to  be  able  to  pass  on  a  little 
knowledge  which  I  may  have,  and  when  I  find  a  patient  who 
is  eager  for  some  particular  kind  of  reading,  I  always  set  forth 
and  get  it.  LIV;XA  DIETRICHSOX 

Svterinttr.drnt,  Forest  La^n  Sando-ium, 

Jefferson,  H'isconsin 
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Addreu  Ad»erti»ina 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  Vork  CitT 


WORKERS   WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  worker*,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barneg  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  for  New  York 
Settlement,  four  or  five  evening*  a  week 
beginning  October  nt.  5'88  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  HEAD  WORKER  for 
Settlement  House  in  New  York.  Must 
understand  Girl's  Work.  5210  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER.  Evenings.  One  who 
has  had  settlement  experience.  Address 
5211  SURVEY. 

KINDERGARTNER  and  assistant,  for 
Community  house  near  New  York  City. 
Teaching  experience  essential,  settlement 
or  playground  experience  helpful.  State 
qualifications  and  religion.  5222  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Family  Service  Bureau, 
York,  Pa.,  desires  trained,  experienced, 
family  case-worker  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
Good  field.  Salary  $1600.  Send  references 
with  application. 

HEAD  WORKER  in  small  Southern 
Jewish  Orphanage,  boy's  department.  Must 
be  able  to  teach  Hebrew  and  to  take  care 
of  recreation  ground.  Address  letter  with 
letters  of  reference  to  5220  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Apply  Superintendent,  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SEVERAL  attractive  openings  out  of 
town  for  social  workers.  Salary  $1800  to 
$2500.  Executive  Service  Corporation, 
1515  Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED  GIRLS'  WORKER.  Position 
includes  organization  of  girls'  clubs,  classes 
and  supervision  of  Religious  School  meet- 
ing weekly.  Position  vacant  October  ist. 
5215  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN, 
to  organize  and  conduct  department  so- 
liciting memberships  through  appeal  let- 
ters. Must  produce  evidence  of  success  in 
follow-up  mail  work.  State  experience  and 
salary.  5223  SURVEY. 


"Home -Making   as  a   Profession" 


WORKERS  W ANTED 

WANTED:  Mid  West  Settlement,  Head 
Worker,  Jewish,  background  of  culture 
and  refinement.  State  age,  education,  ex- 
perience. 5218  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Director,  Com- 
munity Council  of  St.  Louis.  A  person 
who  has  had  executive  experience  in  large 
community  and  one  who  understands 
children's  work  and  family  case  work. 
State  education,  experience,  and  give  re- 
ferences. Community  Council  of  St. 
Louis,  2221  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

WANTED:  Young  woman,  well  edu- 
cated and  alert,  for  a  few  months  teaching 
and  social  work  with  a  progressive  Christ- 
ian institution  in  the  Southern  Mountains, 
beginning  about  August  isth.  No  salary 
but  traveling  expenses  and  living.  5201 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  (i)  Cottage  Manager  in 
Girls  Industrial  School,  refined,  educated, 
25  to  45  years. 

(2)  Dietitian,    the    work    includes    plan- 
ning and   preparing  and  serving  of  meals 
for  a  group  of  35  girls. 

(3)  Sewing   Teacher,    refined    and    edu- 
cated.    5217   SURVEY. 


OPPORTUNITY 

YOUR  CHANCE.  A  man  or  woman  of 
fine  personality,  having  a  recent  record  of 
directing  some  "over  the  top"  social  ser- 
vice financial  campaigns,  may  join  forces 
with  an  established  Boston  office  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Some  money  may  be  re- 
quired. Give  full  particulars.  Address 
5226  SURVEY.  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Field,  Financial  Secre- 
tary and  organizer  desires  appointment  for 
August.  Temporary  or  permanent.  Fourth 
year  Field  Secretary  "Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund".  Excellent  credentials.  Letters  care 
of  above,  225  West  4Oth  St.,  New  York 
City. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  experienced  su- 
perintendent, desires  position  in  Institution, 
School,  Home.  Would  consider  position 
with  semi-invalid.  5228  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  YOUNG  MAN,  ten  years  ex- 
perience as  teacher,  social  service  executive 
and  Anglo-Jewish  newspaper  editor,  de- 
sires position  as  research  worker  and 
publicity  man  of  federation  or  large  social 
agency.  5185  SURVEY. 


Il  >  ieo-pp.  111.  hmndbook— H'l  FREE.     Horn*  itudr 
Domeitlo    geltnet   couriwi.    flttlni  for  mtnj  w«ll-tnid 
DMltloof    n   for    hom*-maklDr    »fflcl«ncjr. 
*•.  feihiMl  If  Hnm.  EMnomlu.  MS  E.  ISth  St..  OhlMM 


INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT open  for  position  on  or  about 
October  ist.  Has  had  experience  as  Sup't 
of  Orphanage  and  Home  for  Delinquent*. 
References.  5200  SURVEY. 
(In  antvitrlng  tdvertiuments  pleaie  mention  THE  SURVEY.  //  helpj 
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SITUA1IONS  WANTED 

COUPLE:  Jewish,  trained  social  work- 
ers, eleven  years  experience  in  child  care 
.work,  vocational  guidance,  expert  house- 
hold supervision,  desire  affiliation  with 
Orphanage  Home,  Day  Nursery  or  After 
care  Home.  Anywhere.  Highest  refer- 
ences. 5191  SURVEY. 

BARITONE  SOLOIST— 30,  Christian, 
desires  connection  travelling  lecture  organ- 
ization, publicity  work  experience,  "dou- 
ble" in  same.  Robert  F.  Campbell  Agency, 
15  Lawrence  Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  twenty-nine,  University  graduate, 
four  years  experience  Boy's  Work  desires 
Settlement  or  Organization  position,  New 
York  City  or  vicinity,  evenings.  5227  SUR- 
VEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  Matron  pres- 
ently  employed  in  Jewish  Child  Caring  In- 
stitution seek  change  immediately  or  fut- 
ure. Experience  covers  fifteen  years  with 
dependent  and  delinquent  children,  after 
care,  Y.  ML  H.  A.,  recreational,  and  Settle- 
ment work.  Woman  expert  in  diet  and 
household  management.  Capable  of  acting 
as  girls'  supervisor.  5216  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  of  housekeeper  or 
matron  of  institution  or  school,  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  managing  help 
as  Superintendent  of  hospitals.  References 
furnished.  5224  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  (Jewish),  ten  years  ex- 
perience  in  community  organization,  re- 
lief, social  center,  research,  self-support,  co- 
operation, desires  connection.  5225  SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED:  By  a  lady; 
trained  Social  Worker  with  years  of  ex- 
perience in  different  lines,  though  special- 
izing in  case  work;  to  begin  August  first, 
(sooner  if  necessary).  First  class  refer- 
ences. 5213  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (Jewish)  five  years 
secretary,  two  years  field  and  resident 
worker  for  child  caring  organization.  Now 
employment  counsellor.  Desires  change. 
5212  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  experienced, 
psychiatric  training  wants  position  in  Pro- 
tective or  Probation  work.  5214  SURVEY. 

HEAD  WORKER'S  position  in  Settle- 
ment or  Community  House.  Young  man 
with  successful  experience  in  this  capacity. 
Good  background  of  university  education. 
5219  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  in  Family 
Agency  wanted  by  a  young  married  man. 
Good  educational  background  and  exper- 
ience in  Case  Work.  5221  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  liberal  education, 
desires  position  offering  opportunity  for 
sociological  research.  Address  5229  SUR- 
VEY. 

DIETITIAN  open  for  position.  Six 
years  experience  Institutional  work.  Pratt 
training.  5230  SURVDY. 

ACTIVE  PASTOR,  Chicago,  with  busi- 
ness training  and  experience.  Available 
as  executive  or  general  representative. 
Church  or  allied  societies  with  Chicago 
headquarters.  5231  SURVEY. 

YOUNG    WOMAN,    Physical    Director, 
seven   years'    experience,    studying    in    Co- 
lumbia,  wishes  classes  or  position  starting 
October  ist.     5232  SURVEY. 
ui,  it  identifies  you.) 


FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

•re   available    October    1,    1925, 

at 

East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  wort 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  ?6th  Street, 
HELEN  HART  SA«A  LJBBT  CARSON 

Head   Worker  Director  of  Training 


The   Philadelphia   School   of 
Occupational  Therapy 

2200    DELANCEY    PLACE 
The  course  covers  training  In  design 
book-binding,  jewelry,  weaving,   toymak- 
Ing,  carving,  basketry,  lace-making  and 
other  crafts,  with  lectures  on  anatomy, 
ology  and   general   medical   condi- 
tions, followed  by  Hospital  Practice. 

A    diploma    is    awarded    to    students 
•uccessfully    completing    the   course. 
FLORENCE  WELLSMAN  FULTON 

Dean 
Member  of  Welfare  Federation  of  Phlla. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  centt  a  line  ftr  four  insertions,  cofj 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  A  BASIC 
PROGRAM  IN  Civic  EDUCATION".  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Jewish  People's  Institute,  1258 
W.  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Single  copy  $.50. 

CHILD***  In  NIID  or  SPIOAL  CAU,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  bated  on  records  of 
Boston  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  L  U.,  164  Boylston  Street,  Sot- 
ton,  Mass.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

CootiHC  roi  Ptorrr,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describe*  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money'1  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics.  577?  Dreiel  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions, 
to  remain  unchanged. 

TBI  AMHICAX  JOTJMAL  or  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  i  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

MINTAL  HTCIIKI:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York" 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

Ic  oor  new  home-study  coone,  "COOKING  FOE 
PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

H*M  EecMBta.   MS  I.   Htt  It. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


THE  LLOYD,  Bellport,  L  I. 

On  Sooth   Bay 

Cool,  comfortable,  charming.    Regular  guests  and 
week-end  parties.    June  25   up. 


VERMONT 

BOARD  in  the  country;  ideal  location, 
in  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Special  rates  to  those  wishing  to  close 
their  homes  for  the  summer  months.  Write 
for  Booklet.  A.  J.  Newman,  Heights 
House,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 


a  i  n  e 


ANDROSCOGGIN 
House  and  Cottages 


WAYNE 

MAINE 


Centrally  located  among  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. Best  of  fishing,  bathing,  tennis, 
dancing.  Write  for  booklet. 


BOARD 


SPACE  available  for  several  summer 
residents  in  large  New  York  settlement  on 
river  front  Board  $50.00  a  month.  Rw-m 
rent  payable  in  either  service  or  cash. 
5140  S  i:*  VET. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  your  small 
house,  having  some  grounds  and  a  fire- 
place, and  within  a  half  hour's  ride  of 
New  York  City,  to  an  adult,  professional, 
(poorly  paid)  family.  Cash  $1,000  with 
monthly  payments.  VVestchester  preferred. 
5184  SUKV-Y. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

COSGIESS      OF      THE      InTElNATIOKAL      CoCRCIL     OT 

;:  Helsingfors,  Finland.  July  20-25.  For 
information  address  American"  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, 370  Seventh  Ave.,  Xew  York  City. 

ASSOCIATION  or  TEACHEKS  IK  COLORED 

Secretary 

Clinton   J.    Calloway,    Tuskeect  Ala. 

AMEUCAX  HOME:  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION:  San 
Francisco.  August  1-8.  Secretary.  Lita  Bane, 
617  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

FELLOWSHIP  FOI  *  CHXISTIAX  SOCIAL  O»DE» 
<VMME*  CONFERENCE:  CXivrt,  Michigan. 
August  1-31.  Chairman  of  Executive  Board 
Kirby  Page.  311  Division  Ave.,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL     XEGJO    XC*SES     ASSOCIATION  :     Jack- 
sonville.  Florida.   August  4-7.    President,   Tetra 
Pineridge    Hospital,    West    Palm    Beach, 
Florida. 

fsirri    Y.U.UET   TUBEICVLOSIS   COXFEIISCK: 
c-.     Mich.     Sept.    13-19.      Secretary      Mr 
Werle,     209     West     Shiawassee     St.,     Lansing 
Mich. 


Summer  Property 

TO  RENT  AND  FOR  SALE 

NEW    JERSEY 

EAST  TRENTON  HEIGHTS 

ullding   lots   for   sale   in    Hamilton   Town- 
£r?r;,,onertT^CC.Unty-    N •'•      For    f""    *»- 


Street,   MUwaukee 


CAMPS 


a  r  y  I  a  n  d 


Mountain  Orchard  Camp  For  "'•  or 

tanS'  ra~£°m  ,ca?lp    in    W«tern°  M^rV- 
land.  Garden,  fruit  trees,  beautiful  view 

:.  ALDRICH,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


CONNECTICUT 

ACCOMMODATIONS  in  charming  cot- 
tage  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
iork  Cin-.  with  teacher  of  art.  Two  rooms 
garden,  garage.  Good  table  board  nearby' 
txcellent  commutation  service.  Five  min- 
utes walk  from  station.  Address  Box  87 
Darien,  Conn. 

MAINE 

PEMAQUID,  MAINE" 

Near    Portland 
FOR    SALE    or    TO    LET 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate    schools,     colleges     and     universities. 
•ducanon    Service.    Steger    Building,    Chi- 
cago;    Southern     Building,     Washington; 
*   Amsterdam   Ave.,    New   York. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  CO.VFEJLEXCE  OF  SOCIAL  \Vo«- 
|"T,e     £**"«*     A«T 
Park,     Sept     19-2j.      Secretary-Treasure- 
Robbms    GJman,    836  3g.,    Minne- 

spOtis.    JUinD. 


4  REC.EATIOS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
3Vh  ?at^  """"tion  Congrei! 
V  C  October  5-10.  Secretarv 


- 

.  .    Walter    R.    Fischer, 

ley    Aver.ue.    Chicago. 
XEW    Yo»i    STATE    CONFERENCE    CHASITIES    AKD 
g»»W>.   Hotel   Roosevelt.   Xew  York 

J-ecretarj.    Richard    W.    Wallace. 
Drawer    1,,   The  Capitol,  Albany,   X     Y 

A\V,C'v    AsS'-CIAIi?s   ^  LABO«  LEGIS'L.- 
R     A  V         Clt7'    Dec-   29-3K      Secretarv 
B.   Andrews,   131    E.  23rd    Street,    X.    S 


(I*  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Suivrr.    //  helfi  us,  it  identifies  fa*.) 


TENNESSEE  EVOLUTION  CASE  DEFENSE  FUND 

READERS  OF  THE  SURVEY: 

Do  You  Believe  in  Religious  Freedom  ? 
Do  You  Believe  in  Education? 

If  you  do,  you  recognize  these  as  the  issues  in  the  Tennessee  Evolution  Case. 
The  case  is  YOUR  case. 

The  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION  is  fighting  YOUR  fight  and  needs 
YOUR  HELP! 

The  fight  is  costing  money.  The  expense  will  run  at  least  to  $10,000,  even 
if  the  case  is  won  without  being  taken  on  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

We  ask  every  reader  of  THE  SURVEY  to  sendwhatever  can 
be  spared  to  help  us  meet  this  emergency  of  national  im- 
portance. We  also  ask  you  to  join  us  in  our  general  fight  for 
the  principles  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assemblage 


To  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
IOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  am  willing  to  help  your  work: — 

By   contributing   to    the    Tennessee   Evolution    Case 

Defense  Fund  to  the  amount  of  $ 

Remittance  is  enclosed  herewith. 


Name 


Street    Address. 
City  and  State. 


Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 

Prof.  Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Tufts  College,  Mass. (Chairman) 

Paul  Blanshard,  New  York  City 

Prof.   S.   P.   Breckinridge,  Chicago,   111. 

James   H.   Dillard,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University  of  California 

Rev.   John   Haynes    Holmes,   New  York   City 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Linville,  New  York  City 

A.  J.  Muste,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Wellesley,   Mass. 

Norman  Thomas,  New  York  City 

Thorstein  B.  Veblen,  New  York  City 

George  P.  West,  Sausalito,  Cal. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

100  Fifth  Avenue    (Chelsea  0340)    New  York  City 

Sustaining  membership  $10.00  a  year 
Pamphlet  service  $1.00  a  year 


The  Automobile  in  the  Middle  Ages — /.  K.  Hart 


GRAPHIC  NUMBER 


A.D.  1525? 

30  Cents  a  Copy 


August  1,  1925 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 

$5.00  a  Year 


• 


Through  Silver  Bow  Canyon,  Montana,  where 
prospectors  once  led  pack  mules,  long  ore- 
trains  are  now  hauled  by  electric  locomotives. 


Tons  and  tons— electrically! 


r 


All  apparatus  for  the  electrifi- 
cation of  this  railway  was 
furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company — and  this 
includes  electric  locomotives, 
transformers,  switchboards, 
and  overhead  construction. 
Power  from  the  Missouri  River 
at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  is 
efficiently  furnished  by  six 
G-E  hydro-electric  generators. 


When  a  railroad  wants  to  save 
money,  what  should  it  do? 

"Electrify,"  answers  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  85  Pacific  Railway. 

It's  not  a  long  road  but  it's 
very  important.  Five  million  tons 
of  copper  ore  go  over  it  every 
year,  and — because  electricity  has 
lowered  its  operating  costs— there 
is  a  saving  on  every  ton. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


THE  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  and  copyright  1925  by  SUBVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York.  Price:  thla  copy  (August  1.  18S5;  Vol.  IJV. 
No.  9)  SO  cts. ;  J5  i  year;  foreign  postage,  $1  extra;  Canadian  80  cU.  Changes  of  address  should  be  mailed  us  two  weeks  In  advance.  When  payment  1»  by  check  • 
t  will  be  sent  only  upon  request.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  Much  25,  1909,  at  the  post  office.  New  York,  N.  Y  ,  under  the  Act  of  March  8,  1879.  Acceptance 
for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  In  Section  llua.  Act  of  October  S,  1917,  authorized  June  2«,  1918.  President,  Bobert  W.  de  roreet  Secretary 
Ann  Beed  Brenner.  Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg. 


The  Magic  of  Print 


me 


old    patent'medi' 

fakir  knew  well 
the  magic  of  print.  And 
the  army  of  quacks  who  fol' 
lowed  him  have  made  use 
of  the  same  magic.  Most 
men  and  women  accept 
without  question  printed 
statements  which  they 
might  discredit  were  the 
same  words  spoken. 

Never  before  in  the  known 
history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  such  an  orgy  of 
fake  "cures"  as  there  is  to- 
day. You  will  find  quacks 
trailing  along  in  the  wake 
of  every  announcement  of 
important  medical  research, 
with  false  claims  of  their 
"discoveries",  their  fake 
mechanical  appliances  and 
special  treatments,  their 
"health  institutes"  and  their 
offers  of  free  diagnosis  and 
treatment  by  mail. 

Millions  for  Fake 
"Cures" 

Fake -medicine    labels    are 

more   cautious   than    they 

used   to   be.     The   U.  S. 

Government,  through    the 

Federal   Food    and    Drugs 

Act,  forbids  false  or  misleading  statements  on 

the    trade    package.      But    this    Act   does   not 

prohibit    lying    statements    in    advertisements, 

circulars,  or  window  displays. 

The  vultures  who  prey  on  the  sick  advertise 
different  remedies  each  guaranteed  to  cure  a  specific 
disease — tuberculosis,  cancer,  diabetes,  kidney 
trouble,  blood  diseases,  skin  eruptions,  epilepsy 
and  almost  every  other  serious  ailment.  And  the 
dollars — millions  of  them  everv  vear — roll  in  to  en- 


"Read  the  Label!" 

•  T~\ONT  take  my  word  for  it  that  this  medi- 
\J  cine  will  cure  you!  Don't  take  anybody's 
word!  Read  the  label  and  see  for  yourself," 
the  street  corner  patent-medicine  fakir  urged 
as  he  held  up  a  bottle  containing  some  colored 
liquid  guaranteed  to  cure  a  long  list  of  ailments 
and  diseases.  His  confederate  in  the  crowd 
asked  to  see  a  bottle — and  then  the  sales  began. 


from  human  lives.  Sick  folk 
are  pitifully  easy  victims. 
They  experiment  and  hope 
—tragically  —  until  it  is  too 
late.  Waiting  even  a  few 
weeks  to  try  out  a  new 
patent  medicine  or  a  course 
of  treatments  at  some  du' 
bious  "health  institute", 
may  mean  death  which 
might  have  been  prevented 
by  the  right  medical  care. 

Cancerand  Consumption 
"Cures" 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed wave  of  advertising 
of  specific  cancer  and  tuber- 
culosis "cures"  —  the  most 
despicable  and  cruel  of  all 
frauds  perpetrated  upon  sick 
people.  No  medicine  base  ver 
been  found  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  cure  these 
diseases—  despite  seemingly 
substantiated  claimsof  man- 
ufacturers. Testimonials 
count  for  little.  Many 
quacks  are  still  using  testi- 
monials signed  by  people 
who  died  years  ago  from  the 
very  diseases  of  which  they 
claimed  they 
had  been  cured. 


When  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  or  cancer 
is  found  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  discoverer  to  advertise.  Maga- 
zines  and  newspapers  everywhere 
will  shout  the  glorious  news  of  his  dis- 
covery. Instead  of  being  crowded  away 
in  a  few  inches  of  advertising  space,  the 
story  will  blase  in  front-page  headlines! 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  magic  of 
print.  Avoid  advertised  "cures".  If 


rich  these  ghoulish  quacks  whose  profits  are  tolled         you  are  sick  see  your  doctor. 


Although  no  specific  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis  has  been  found  at 
the  time  this  i»  written  and  scientists 
are  working  constant!  v  on  the  problem 
— there  are  literally  hundreds  of  nos- 
trums offered  to  the  public  as  guaran- 
teed cures. 

Against  this  cruel  exploitation  of  the 
sick,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 


Company  invites  the  cooperation  of 
editors  and  publishers  everywhere. 

It  is  true  that  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  has  been  reduced  about  5O% 
during  the  past  1 0  years  and  each  year 
shows  an  improvement.  This  great 
battle  is  being  won  bv  a  campaign  of 
education  through  which  people  are 
being  taught  that  although  tuberculosis 
cannot  be  cured  by  medicine  it  can  be 


prevented  and  even  checked  in  its  early 
stages  and  perhaps  be  permanently 
arrested — by  fresh  air.  sunshine,  rest 
and  the  right  kind  of  nourishing  food. 

Booklets  giving  recent  and  authorita- 
tive information  concerning  Tubercu- 
losis and  Cancer  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request. 

HALEY  F1SKE.  President. 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

The  Capital  of  Psychology 

WE  have  had  maritime  capitals,  and  fashion  capitals 
and  university  towns,  and  in  Geneva  even  the 
capital  fir  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  By 
the  banks  of  the  blue  Danube  is  an  old  City  which  is 
taking  on  a  new  significance.  It  was  the  financial  capital 
of  an  empire  which  has  been  dismembered  and  its 
industrial  provinces  have  been  cut  off.  It  is  a  city 
which  has  been  scoured  by  poverty  and  penury  in  the 
post-war  years  as  perhaps  no  city  in  Europe.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  these  things  it  'has  become  the  center  of  the 
newest  realm  of  civilization — psychology.  Here  are 
Freud  and  Adler  and  a  dozen  other  lesser  known  pio- 
neers in  the  borderlands  of  the  human  mind.  Here 
come  students  from  all  over  the  world.  Here  have 
studied  the  men  and  women  who  are  today  leaders  in 
Psychoanalysis  and  psychiatry  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
for  all  that  it  is  a  very  human  community — with  its 
cults  and  personalities  and  drama.  No  one  could  better 
interpret  it  with  light  touch  and  keen  penetration  than 
Cornelia  Stratton  Parker,  author  of  an  American  Idyl, 
who  has  been  studying  in  Vienna  during  the  last  year. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  fresh  sidelights  on  the  stuff 
and  method  of  today's  education  which  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  September  Graphic. 

Education  for  the  New  Negro 

OTUDENT  strikes  at  Fisk  and  Howard  UnivenH- 
\^J  ties  during  the  past  year  have  given  vivid  accent 
to  the  long  debate  as  to  the  meaning  and  method  of 
Negro  education.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  stresses 
inherent  in  the  Negro's  new  conception  of  himself — 
as  Mr.  Locke  presented  it  in  the  Harlem  Number— 
should  cause  upheaval  when  they  strike  across  the 
rigid  institutionalism  of  the  college.  Alain  Locke  him- 
self, till  this  summer  a  professor  at  Howard  University, 
is  a  deft  and  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  result. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

HAS  the  Santa  Barbara  earthquake  stirred  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  toward  efforts  to  rebuild 
with  integrity  and  beauty?  Pearl  Chase  believes  it  has. 
She  tells  (p.  469)  of  the  methodic  organization  of  the 
different  social  agencies  for  relief  service,  and  some- 
thing of  plans  for  the  new  Santa  Barbara.  Miss  Chase 
is  secretary  of  the  Community  Arts  Association,  a 
society  of  unusual  scope  and  great  influence  which  has 
coordinated  cultural  activities  in  that  city,  providing  a 
federation  through  which  plans  can  be  effectively  pro- 
mulgated in  this  period  of  regeneration.  The  story  of 
the  association  will  be  told  in  a  later  issue  of  The 
Survey. 

A  Great  Obsession  "bedevils  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion," writes  Mr.  Bruere,  industrial  editor  of  The 
Survey.  It  lies  in  the  assumption  of  a  necessary  class 
war  between  Capital  and  Labor,  an  assumption  as 
gratuitous  as  that  of  a  necessary  conflict  between  reli- 
gion and  science,  and  equally  befogging  to  clear  thought. 
Is  there  a  fresh  concept  of  relationship  which  by  push- 
ing aside  the  anti-union  and  anti-management  obsessions 
can  lead  to  better  production  and  the  better  life? 
Mr.  Bruere  explores  that  question  on  p.  473. 

JUDGE  Florence  E.  Allen  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Ohio  in  1923,  the  first  woman  to  be  called 
to  that  high  position.  In  speaking  of  the  function  of 
the  court  she  once  said  "It  not  only  interprets,  but  if 
actually  makes  and  unmakes  the  law."  Here  (p.  477) 
she  offers  us  her  ideas  on  what  she  feels  to  be  the 
greatest  need  in  law-making. 

THE  worker  happy  on  the  cool  evening  grasses  of 
Central    Park,    romping     in     wild     summer    play, 
tranquil  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  Harry  Wickey  gives  us 
in  a  group  of  etchings  drawn  from  his  observation  of 
the  vivid  life  of  the  city  (p.  479). 


"THIS  year  the  maternal  death  rate  for  the  United 
JL  States  is  higher  than  that  for  every  foreign  country 
for  which  we  had  statistics,  except  Chile.  Education  of 
midwives  is  one  way  to  change  that  humiliating  fact. 
Samuel  McCoy,  whose  article,  Child  Hearts,  appeared 
in  the  November  1924  Graphic,  tells  how  Virginia  has 
trained  her  midwives,  colored  and  white,  until,  as  he 
says,  they  begin  to  think  sanitation  out  for  themselves. 

"T)RECURSORS,  Initiators,  Continuators,  here  is 
1.  the  elemental  rhythm  of  progress;  and  in  wave 
after  wave  of  advance."  Patrick  Geddes  discourses  (p. 
487)  on  the  struggle  of  Lister  and  Pasteur,  the  conflict 
of  old  ideas  against  newer  ones,  and  their  history  traced 
back  through  strata  of  thought. 

IN  his  discussion  of  The  Automobile  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (p.  493)  Joseph  K..  Hart  has  something  to  say 
about  the  younger  generation  and  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  automobile  which  he  says  "has  brought  us  at 
last  and  undeniably,  a  new  but  long  promised  world,  a 
world  in  which  our  commendation  and  condemnation 
and  mediaeval  moralizing  have  no  more  than  an  anti- 
quarian interest."  And  as  for  the  younger  generation, 
some  of  them  are  saying  they  ''must  make  a  moral 
order  in  harmony  with  the  new  universe  of  science  and 
the  machine."  Dr.  Hart  is  in  Europe  this  summer 
making  a  study  of  community  and  adult  education. 

SARAH  N.  Cleghorn  tells  us  what  might  happen  if 
we  could  have  "leisure  of  the  heart"  to  construct 
beauty  and  song  (p.  491).  She  thinks  we  need  "not 
single  persons  separately  released  from  their  cages  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  a  communal  holiday  heart,  a  wide- 
spread blitheness  that  can  concentrate  together  in  some 
gay  creative  impulse  and  bloom  into  art."  Miss  Cleg- 
horn's  verse  and  fiction — not  least  the  biting  quatrain 
about  the  working  children  who  could  "see  the  men  at 
play" — have  won  her  as  many  friends  on  the  social 
work  as  on  the  literary  side  of  the  fence.  She  has  been 
recently  connected  with  the  Manumit  School  for  Work- 
ers at  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

nPO  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bradway  of  Philadelphia  the 
A  Survey  offers  its  humble  apologies  for  the  error 
in  its  editorial  en  the  Ellis  College  case  (July  I,  p.  402) 
whereby  his  name  was  published  as  Bradley.  Charles 
Edwin  Fox,  former  assistant  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  and  prominent  in  welfare  work  in  that 
city,  and  Stevens  Hecksher,  a  former  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  have  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Bradway  in  these  proceedings  in 
open  court,  ordered  by  Judge  Henderson  to  determine 
primarily  whether  the  social  agencies  felt  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  white  fatherless  girls  eligible 
for  entrance  to  Ellis  College  under  the  terms  of  the 
Foundation  (that  they  be  received  before  thirteen  and 
discharged  at  the  end  of  their  seventeenth  year,  and  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  Philadelphia  or  the  four  counties 
adjacent  to  the  college)  and  to  hear  arguments  as  to 
the  bearing  of  certain  Pennsylvania  statutes  upon 
charitable  surplus  incomes.  The  Survey  hopes  to 
publish  more  of  these  proceedings,  which  according  to 
one  social  worker  "ranked  in  importance  and  in  their 
full  s:gnificance  with  any  that  have  been  held  before 
in  a  Pennsylvania  court  in  a  generation." 


From  the  original  etching  by  Harry  Wickey 


CENTRAL  PARK 
Here  and  on  pages  479-482,  Harry  Wickey  pictures  midsummer  in  the  city 
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Santa  Barbara  Resurgent 


By  PEARL  CHASE 


CL  FFS  of  white  dust  from  the  wall,  a  heaving 
shock,  a  roar  and  crash,  then  quiet.    It  was 
6:44  on    Monday   mo.rning,   June   29.    Out 
of  the  rooming  houses  and  small  hotels  on 
lower  State   Street — out  of   houses  all   over 
the  city,  too — people  came  pouring  into  the 
streets.    But  someone  who  saw  the  exodus  on  State  Street 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that  hardly  a  child  in  the 
throng  was  walking.    Big  and  little,  they  were  in  the  arms 
of  their  parents.    The  instinct  to  protect  the  young  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

From  the  moment  that  Santa  Barbara  shook,  the  city  has 
been  filled  with  the  most  wonderful  spirit  of  unselfish  help- 
fulness. A  man  at  the  power  plant,  struck  though  he  was 
by  a  falling  brick,  pulled  every  switch ;  another  at  the  same 
moment  of  shock,  while  the  great  tanks  at  the  gas  works 
were  swaying  so  that  water  was  thrown  a  hundred  feet 
from  their  tops,  toiled  to  shut  off  the  gas  mains  with  valves 
that  had  not  been  closed  fo,r  five  years.  So  fire,  the  enemy 
more  greatly  to  be  feared  than  the  rocking  of  the  earth, 
and  one  that  has  followed  every  severe  earthquake  in  close- 
built  cities,  was  averted. 

Santa  Barbara  pulled  herself  together,  literally,  in  a 
moment.  Less  than  forty-five  minutes  after  the  quake  the 
Red  Cross  had  set  up  its  headquarters  tent  in  the  City  Hall 
Plaza,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  from  the  table  beside  the 
City  Hall  (which  stood  intact)  where  city  officials  were 
already  giving  orders  for  patrolling  the  damaged  business 
district  and  preparing  messages  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  which  would  bring  needed  help.  Within  an  hour 
a  Stanford  University  student  who  happened  to  be  also  a 
commercial  radio  operator  had  salvaged  enough  apparatus 
from  the  store  of  a  local  dealer  to  set  up  a  sending  and 
receiving  set  in  the  middle  of  State  Street.  Listening  in  on 
passing  ships  and  shore  stations,  he  learned  that  Santa 


Barbara  was  the  only  city  injured,  and  in  spite  of  the  limited 
range  of  his  improvised  apparatus  he  was  able  to  get  into 
communication  with  a  tug  through  which  a  call  for  navy 
guard  help — the  first  message  out  of  the  city— was  relayed. 
Seven  ships  later  stood  by  at  the  call  of  the  city  manager 
so  that  in  case  of  fire  their  hose  and  pumps  might  be  brought 
quickly  into  play. 

On  the  plaza  a  first-aid  station  was  promptly  put  in 
service  and  a  canteen  began  serving  coffee  and  sandwiches 
to  everyone.  The  American  Legion  and  Naval  Militia 
reported  for  patrol  duty.  Monday  afternoon  a  relief  unit 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  arrived  in 
a  special  train  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  At  nine  the 
next  morning  the  Red  Cross  Regional  Directo.r  of  Disaster 
Relief  met  the  official  representatives  of  the  city's  social 
agencies — already  grouped  with  the  hospitals  and  public 
welfare  department  for  team  work  in  the  Social  Service 
Conference.  The  agencies  pooled  their  service  under  the 
Red  Cross  director  and  districted  the  city,  meeting  daily  to 
smooth  out  the  flood  of  details  as  new  plans  were  worked 
out.  On  their  petition  the  mayor  designated  the  Red  Cross 
as  the  agency  for  home  rehabilitation  and  relief  of  families 
caught  in  the  disaster. 

Emergency  relief  was  carried  on  for  a  week  by  means  of 
mass  distribution  of  food  from  canteens  as  the  principal 
activity.  Light  food  and  hot  drinks  were  served  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  while  the  need  lasted.  The  American  Legion 
and  Auxiliary  established  a  canteen  for  its  members  and 
guards  during  the  first  few  days.  Shortly  after,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  began  distributing  food  to  those  without  means. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  placed  free  din-ing  cars  at 
the  disposal  of  the  emergency  relief  workers.  There  was 
little  real  need  for  clothes,  as  most  of  the  homes  were  not 
completely  destroyed,  and  many  of  those  in  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  were  able  to  salvage  their  pe.rsonal  effect* 
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SANTA  BARBARA  RESURGENT 


Peabody  Stadium 

Everybody  Welcome 
Free  of  Charge 

U  Attciri  the  Fotfknrlni  Motion  Picture  Profnn 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  p.m, 

.•RACING  LUCK"  ind  "OUB  GANG"  COMEDY 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 

THE  HOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER-  «nd  COMEDY 

Rose  Theatre 

in  Co-operation  with  the  City  Of  Santa  Birtun 

Metcalfs  Band  Tonight 


Santa  Barbara  took  courage,  and  amused  itself, 
by  community  gatherings  of  varied  sort  in  the 
week  that  followed  the  quake.  The  crowd 
shown  above  is  attending  a  union  service  of 
the  churches  in  the  Alameda.  To  the  left  is 
an  advertisement  which  invited  all  comers  to 
free  motion  pictures 


The  first  week 
brought  a  registra- 
tion of  394  fami- 
lies— a  majority  of 
those  whose  homes 
suffered  seriously. 
Home  rehabilita- 
tion awards  are 
being  granted  on 
the  basis  of  need, 
not  loss,  by  a  local 
advisory  committee 
which  makes  its 

awards  from  the  record  of  the  case  compiled  by  a  trained 
worker,  and  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  of  the  Red 
Cross  disaster  relief  unit.  One  of  the  greatest  problems 
will  be  to  help  the  3,000  of  Mexican  birth  or  descent  who 
make  up  a  tenth  of  Santa  Barbara's  citizens.  Many  of  these 
families,  among  the  poorest,  suffered  from  flood  when  the 
Sheffield  reservoir  broke,  as  well  as  the  earthquake. 

Every  one  who  watched  those  breathless  first  days  was 
struck  by  the  courage  and  the  community  spirit  which 
seemed  to  be  universal.  Even  on  the  day  of  the  quake  the 
store-keepers  who  managed  to  open  their  shops  or  display 
their  wares  on  little  tables  along  the  sidewalk — like  booths 
at  a  village  fair — kept  their  prices  at  the  normal  level  in 
spite  of  their  difficulties  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  replenish- 
ing their  stocks.  The  disaster  .relief  director  from  the 
Pacific  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  declared  that  he  had 
never  come  into  a  like  situation  where  there  was  such 
harmony  and  cooperation  among  the  social  agencies  and 
other  city  groups.  Thanks  to  pioneer  adventures  in  com- 
munity living  Santa  Barbara  had  some  unusual  .resources 


J|  which  were  thrown  into  the  emer- 
gency. The  Recreation  Center, 
for  instance,  which  is  sufficiently 
unusual  in  normal  times  and  which 
forms  a  real  community  focus, 
had  its  information  desk  at  work 
by  eight  o'clock  after  the  shock 
and  served  hundreds  of  people 
with  its  rest  .rooms  and  comfort 
stations.  It  housed  emergency 
nurses,  registered  the  temporary 
addresses  of  doctors  and  drug 
stores,  fed  social  workers  in  a 
backyard  canteen  and  served  as 
a  banking  center. 

Santa  Barbara  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  at  no  time  was  it  neces- 
sa,ry  to  impose  martial  law.  A 
squad  of  fifty  policemen  from  Los 
Angeles  served  for  two  days  and 
nights  with  the  local  force,  and 
after  they  left  a  detachment  of 
United  States  Marines,  placed 
under  command  of  the  sheriff, 
helped  in  patrolling  and  in  prevent- 
ing injury  from  debris.  Los 
Angeles  sent,  too,  a  whole  division 
of  fire  apparatus  which  helped  to 
tear  down  a  few  tottering  walls. 
Boy  Scouts  and  Gi,rl  Scouts  were 

busy  everywhere.  The  Junior  League  manned  a  motor 
corps  which  distributed  telegrams  and  long  distance 
telephone  calls  during  the  first  congested  days;  carried 
messages  between  relief  stations  and  social  workers; 
transported  rations  and  relief  orders  for  the  rehabilitation 
centers. 

Fine  as  are  all  the  records  of  work  done,  none  are  finer 
than  that  of  the  Cottage  Hospital.  Of  the  other  hospitals, 
one  was  so  injured  that  all  its  patients  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  Cottage  Hospital,  and  the  other  was  so  shaken  and 
damaged  that  it  had  to  put  the  patients  in  tents  on  the 
grounds.  Thus  the  Cottage  Hospital  had  to  care  for  a 
double  supply  of  patients  as  well  as  deal  with  the  casualties 
of  the  day.  The  nurses,  at  breakfast  when  the  first  quake 
came,  set  to  work  without  any  panic  and  b.rought  all  the 
patients  out  on  the  lawn.  They  had  made  all  their  own 
patients  comfortable  when  the  patients  from  the  St.  Francis 
began  to  arrive.  The  responsibility  of  the  medical  super- 
intendent was  just  doubled,  but  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  When  the  nurses  could  pause  a  little  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  they  found  time  to  smile  at  the 
picture  of  philosophic  calm  presented  by  a  Chinese 
patient  sitting  quietly  on  the  lawn  under  a  large 
red  umbrella.  The  neighbors  who  had  beach  umbrel-  ' 
las  carried  them  in  and  soon  all  the  patients  were 
sheltered  from  the  sun.  By  evening  their  confidence 
was  quite  restored  and  by  nine,  all  the  patients  were 
in  bed  indoors.  The  nursing  sisters  of  St.  Francis  hospital, 
who  did  heroic  work  in  evacuating  it  at  the  time  of  the 
shock,  have  since  then  nursed  many  patients  in  their 
homes,  reopening  a  hospital  also  in  the  nurses'  build- 
ing. The  County  Hospital  is  carrying  on  with  the  aid  of 
tents. 
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Santa  Barbara,  which  had  made  a  notable  beginning 
in  community  recreation — that  story  is  to  be  told  in  a 
late/  issue  of  The  Survey,  did  not  forget  to  play  in  its  week 
of  confusion.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  five  days  after  the 
city  shook  first,  a  great  crowd  gathered  in  the  Alameda, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  parks  in  America,  to  hear 
stirring  addresses  from  Rexwald  Brown,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Heiyy  S.  Pritchett,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  There  was  a  band  concert 
and  a  quartette  and  soloist  from  Los  Angeles.  Most 
of  the  church  buildings  suffered  heavily,  but  on  Sunday 
there  was  a  union  service  of  the  Protestant  churches 
in  the  Alameda.  Concerts  by  the  city  band  have 
been  given  at  frequent  intervals. 

On  Monday,  the  6th,  the  Com- 
munity Arts  Association  com- 
mittees met  to  arrange  for  sum- 
mer activities  with  as  many  free 
events  as  can  be  planned.  The 
first  was  a  street  dance.  A 
theater  company  quickly  com- 
pleted an  airdrome  where  two 
moving  picture  shows  are  given 
regularly  each  evening.  For  a 
while  free  moving  pictures  are 
being  shown  nightly  at  Peabody 
Stadium  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  city,  which  furnishes  the 
band,  and  a  local  theater.  All 
organizations  concerned  in  any 
way  with  recreation  met  on 
July  12  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
summer  and  early  fall  so  that 
entertainment  may  be  provided 
for  all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  with  the  most  economical 


expenditure  of  money  and  effort.  The  Recreation  Center 
provided  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  numbef  of  sum- 
mer playgrounds  for  children.  Community  sings  are  being 
held  weekly — with  a  special  one  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
population.  The  Horse  Show  and  Regatta  are  being  planned 
as  usual.  And  so  the  story  of  the  courage  and  optimism 
of  the  people  could  be  extended  indefinitely. 

A!  soon  as  men  met  on  the  street  afte/  the  shock  they 
began  to  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  more  beautiful 
and  more  enduring  Santa  Barbara.    A  very  large  part  of 
the  buildings  seriously  damaged  were  old  and  out-of-date, 
though    they  stood  on  valuable  land.    The   County  Court 


The  Recreation  Center  functioned  normally  after  the  earthquake  and  took  on  extra- 
ordinary sen-ice  too,  serving  as  bank  quarters  for  a  time,  as  headquarters  for  the  motor 
~-s,  social  u'jrfcers'  conferences  and  a  registration  booth.    Every  bank  reported  largely 
increased  deposits  in  the  u'eeJc  just  after  the  disaster 


This  colorful  sideualk  cafe  u-as  set 
up  in  time  to  serve  an  early  lunch 
on  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  just 
beneath  thetowering  stage-house  of 
theLobero  Theater,  the  Community 
Arts  Playhouse.  The  JauTis  of  the 
building  accommodated  three 
banks,  several  lawyers '  office*,  pho- 
tographers, and  a  Chinese  shelter 

House  and  jail  had  long  been 
outgrown.  The  Community  Arts 
Association  and  those  who  co- 
operate with  it  have  iof  four 
years  been  preaching  insistently 
the  gospel  of  architectural  unity 
and  fitness.  As  if  to  prove  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  esthetic 
values  of  the  indigenous  Cali- 
fornia architecture  the  buildings 
planned  to  conform  with  it 
remained  intact — an  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favoj  of  the 
extension  throughout  the  busi- 
ness district  of  a  mode  of  build- 
ing which  will  make  Santa 
Barbara  unique  on  this  con- 
tinent. 
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One   of  the  five  canteens    manned  by  volunteers  from  the  local  chapter       an(j  constructed  city. 


and  creative  freedom  which  has  been  maturing 
so  notably  in  the  past  years.  The  City  Planning 
Commission  has  been  given  authority  to  employ 
experts  to  guide  the  whole  task.  The  City 
Council  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Review, 
three  architects  and  two  laymen,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Building  Department  set  up  recently 
under  a  new  building  ordinance.  The  Com- 
munity Arts  Association  and  its  Plans  Com- 
mittee have  offered  their  services  and  those  of 
their  advisory  group.  Every  day  meetings  of 
citizens  and  officials  have  been  held  to  plan  an 
effective  method  for  the  development  of  the 
business  district  along  unified  lines.  The  gen- 
erous attitude  of  the  state's  financiers  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  California  Development 
Board  assures  our  rebuilding  a  finely  designed 


of  the  Red  Cross  which  fed  workers,  patrols  and  civilians  jor  several 

days.  The  public  library,  to  the  left  of  the  tent,  was  damaged  on  its   west 

side,  but  books,  records  and  furnishings  came  through  unhurt 


An  observant  visitor 
who  had  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with 
Santa  Barbara  a  few 
weeks  earlier  wrote 
just  after  the  earth- 
quake : 

Whenever  I  went  up 
your  old  State  Street  I 
swore  inwardly  to  my- 
self. It  was  no  differ- 
ent from  a  thousand 
Main  Streets  in  a  thou- 
sand American  towns — • 
all  ugly  and  without 
distinction,  compared 
say,  to  the  North  Italian 
cities.  And  yet,  here  was 
a  setting  of  hills  and 


The  people  of  Santa  Barbara  are  more  grate- 
ful than  they  can  express  for  the  innumerable 
evidences  of  sympathy 
and  help.  They  rejoice 
that  the  damage  done 
and  their  need  is  no 
greater.  They  are 
throwing  themselves  in- 
to the  task  of  remaking 
a  city  which  will  be  ex- 
pressive of  itsfinetradi- 
tions  and  in  harmony 
with  its  wonderful 
natural  setting  of  hills 
and  sea.  They  are 
mustering  their  forces 
in  a  concerted  effort  to 
"show  what  an  Ameri- 
can community  can  do 
in  mastering  and  shap- 


power  plant.     While  these  walls  were  falling,  the  engineer 

seas6"^!  a!  few8  spots     on  duty  turned  off  every  switch  and,  with  a  similarly  alert  worker  at  the  gas      ing    its    own    life    and 
on     the     earth     could     plants  who  closed  the  mains,  helped  to  save  the  city  from  a  disastrous  fire     environment." 
match.     Here    was    the 

old  Mission  with  its  echoes  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
architecture.  You  could  build  a  main  street 
which  had  this  distinction  and  it  would  not  only 
make  Santa  Barbara  charming  and  consistent,  but 
it  would  prove  a  civic  asset  as  real  as  your  moun- 
tains and  your  rose  gardens  and  your  climate. 

Nevertheless,    here    was    that    uncompromising 

mile   of  commercial  buildings,  for   the  most  part      ^•IL^^^^KSC     ttfIKi' 
lacking  beauty,  and  as  a  whole  lacking  unity.  How 
could  they  ever  be  budged? 

Well,  according  to  the  news  dispatches,  they 
have  been  budged — and  nature  has  done  in  a 
night  what  people  might  have  taken  fifty  years 
to  come  to.  And  now  comes  the  genuine  test  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Will  she  go  the  way  of  all  flesh 
— of  San  Francisco — and  patch  up,  rebuild,  put 
up  flimsy  makeshifts  for  a  while  and  then  rebuild 
as  like  as  two  peas  to  what  she  was  before? 
Or  is  it  possible  to  muster  the  forces  organized 
in  the  Community  Arts  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  show  what  an  American  community  can  do  The  old  mission,  beloved  OT  tourists,  suffered  only  partially.  It  gives  the 
in  mastering  and  shaping  its  own  environment?  cue  for  Santa  Barbara  architecture,  and  community  leaders  are  urging 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  how  far  Santa  Barbara      that  in  rebuilding  the  business  part  of  the  city  indigenous  models  be  followed 

can  and  will  capture  these  opportunities.    But      closdy  enough  to  ^  unityand  distinction  to  the  whole  town.  Even  news- 

cr  ,    .  paper  streamers  point  the  moral :    If  we  stick  to  the  Spanish  in  rebuilding, 

every  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  to  bear  on      ^  ^^  Sanfa  Barbara  worU  famous»  An  advis%ry  Board  of  Revi£ 

the  rebuilding  of  the  city  the  spy-it  of  unity  is  seeking  to  promote  harmony  in  the  new  buildings 


The  Great  Obsession 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


IN  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  July, 
Elton  Mayo,  research  associate  in  industrial 
and  clinical  psychology  at  the  \Vharton  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  psychoanalyses  what  he  calls 
The  Great  Stupidity,  vernacular  for  the 
Great  Obsession,  which,  in  the  guise  of  the  Class  War  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor,  bedevils  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. In  this  era  of  rollicking  prosperity,  these  halcyon 
days  of  industrial  peace,  we  in  America  seem  to  be  taking  it 
for  granted  that  within  our  happy  boundaries  the  malady 
of  industrial  unrest,  once  the  occasion  for  hysterical  alarms, 
has  gone  the  way  of  malaria*  and  yellow  fever.  In  spite 
of  the  rumblings  in  the%  coal  fields,  in  spite  of  the  hepatic 
depression  in  the  textile  industry,  in  spite  of  jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  building  trades  where  fevered  discord  be- 
tween the  plasterers  and  the  bricklayers  gives  a  tubercular 
tinge  to  contracts  appraised  in  the  millions,  we  are 
cheerfully  disposed  to  think  of  the  more  malignant 
phases  of  industrial  unrest  as  peculiar  to  the  sick  civiliza- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  far  East.  Who  among  us  has  not 
felt  the  lotophagic  appeal  of  that  benign  illusion?  So 
pleasant  are  its  accompanying  daydreams  that  we  resent  the 
intrusion  even  of  such  great  authorities  as  Mayo  cites — 
biologists,  psychologists,  economists,  historians,  political  and 
social  philosophers — who,  harboring  a  pessimistic  view  of 
the  state  of  our  civilization,  warn  us  that  there  are  forces 
at  work  among  us,  feuds,  factions,  divisions,  which  are  as 
"the  mists  of  death,"  symptoms  of  the  "first  stages  of  col- 
lapse." Of  these,  one  of  the  most  menacing,  they  conceive, 
is  the  warfare  between  Capital  and  Labor,  "sometimes  active, 
sometimes  passive,  but  always  menacing,"  child  of  the  Great 
Stupidity,  nursling  of  the  Great  Obsession. 

Civilizations,  like  individuals,  have  their  pessimistic 
reveries,  breeders  of  discord,  destroyers  of  internal  harmony. 
Mayo  quotes  Machia\-elli  on  the  dangers  that  beset  republics 
as  a  corrective  of  our  too  ready  acquiesence  in  Rousseau's 
"pious  hope  that  desires  and  impulses  inimical  to  the  general 
welfare  will  somehow  cancel  one  another  in  general  discussion 
or  general  assembly."  Machiavelli,  he  thinks,  is  a  robuster 
and  wiser  counsellor.  "Those  people,"  wrote  the  Florentine 
sage  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "who  expect  a  republic  to 
remain  without  divisions  deceive  themselves  very  much  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  while  some  injure  a  republic,  others 
do  not.  The  divisions  which  injure  are  those  accompanied 
by  factions  and  feuds,  whilst  those  which  do  not  cause 
factions  or  feuds  are  a  benefit  to  a  republic." 

In  Australia  since  1893  the  division  between  Capital  nd 
Labor  has  acquired  the  morbid  quality  of  factions  and  feuds. 
There  the  industrial  issue  has  been  generalized  as  a  po- 
litical issue.  Strikes  are  more  frequent  then  ever  before  in 
spite  of  the  statutory  courts  of  arbitration.  He  continues: 

Obsessions  are  fostered  and  strengthened  by  every  political 
event.  One  of  the  greatest  industrial  upheavals  of  recent 
years,  the  Sydney  railway  strike  of  August  1917.  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  workers'  unreasoning  terror  of  the  mere  word 


"Tayiorism."  The  Railway  Commissioners  attempted  to  in- 
troduce a  card  system  of  recording  work,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
curate measurement  of  cost.  The  trade-unions  and  the  Labor 
Press  stigmatized  this  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  "Taylor 
:•;.  stem"  into  the  workshops.  The  Railway  Commissioners, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  human  situation,  tried  to  meet 
fear  with  force:  they  ordered  the  introduction  of  the  card 
•?m.  The  railway  and  tramway  men  at  once  came  out  on 
strike ;  a  few  days  later  coal  miners,  seamen,  wharf  laborers, 
gas  workers,  butchers,  and  many  other  unions  ceased  work. 
In  some  degree  the  strike  spread  through  all  the  states  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  This  is  no  solitary  instance. 

Great  Britain  seems  to  be  traveling  the  same  road — 
"the  same  calamitous  road."  In  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  "class  consciousness,"  the  situation,  super- 
ficially viewed,  seems  altogether  different.  Many  foreign 
observers,  Australians,  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  especially 
Russians,  prophecy  that  the  difference  is  only  one  of  retarded 
development,  that  we  too  are  predestined  to  travel  the  same 
road.  The  spirit  of  warfare,  they  think,  has  been  bred  in 
our  bones  by  ages  of  the  struggle  to  live  until  it  has  be- 
come instinctive.  There  is  an  inherent  economic  conflict 
between  the  major  industrial  groups  which  can  only  be 
resolved,  they  say,  by  fighting  it  out.  Mayo  cites  the  case 
of  "an  otherwise  intelligent  employer  who  refused  to  grant 
a  concession  recommended  by  his  executive  on  the  ground 
that  a  union  in  another  factory  had  made  a  similar  request. 
He  did  not  wish  to  institute  an  obviously  necessary  reform 
because  it  was  irrationally  confused  with  unionism  in  his 
mind."  This  also  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Neither 
American  employers  nor  American  laborers  are  free  from 
the  biases,  fears,  obsessions  that  dance  a  mad  accompani- 
ment to  the  warlike  spirit  when  it  is  aroused,  and  strive 
to  awaken  it  with  tom-tom  rhythms  when  it  sleeps.  But 
they  are  nevertheless  comparatively  free,  still  so  com- 
paratively free  that  Mayo  thinks  we  may  detour  the  "calam- 
itous road"  if  we  bring  to  bear  upon  our  situation  the 
analytical  and  generalizing  mind  and  canalize  our  latent 
feuds  and  factions  by  inducing  employers  to  deal  intel- 
ligently with  their  employees. 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 

If  the  virtual  class-war  which  obtains  in  British  com- 
munities is  to  be  avoided  [says  Mr.  Mayo]  it  can  be  avoided 
only  by  anticipating  the  unionization  of  industry,  by  making 
it  unnecessary.  The  first  step  should  be  a  clear  definition  of 
the  conditions  of  the  open  shop  by  some  association  of  intel- 
ligent employers.  . . .  The  second  step  is  even  more  important. 
An  open-shop  policy  based  on  the  private  opinions  and  pre- 
possessions of  a  few  employers  is  utterly  valueless.  What 
the  social  situation  is  in  its  broader  aspects  can  be  discovered 
only  by  adequate  investigation.  Such  investigation,  like  any 
other,  requires  experts — in  this  instance,  experts  in  human 
research. 

NO  one  has  penetrated  closer  to  the  center  of  the  in- 
dustrial conflict  than  Mr.  Mayo,  no  one  has  more 
luminously  defined  its  character.  The  psychological  tech- 
nique of  which  he  is  master  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  a  science  of  human  relations  in  industry  as 
the  earlier  technique  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  has  proved 
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to  be  in  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  admini- 
stration and  management.  Now  it  is  probable  that  no  one 
thing  has  so  greatly  retarded  the  indispensable  progress  of 
Taylor's  scientific  technique  as  the  quite  unnecessary  affront 
to  organized  labor  and  the  trade  unions  which  accompanied 
its  early  development.  Taylor,  too,  believed  that  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  science  of  management,  employers 
and  employers'  associations  could  anticipate  the  unionization 
of  industry  by  making  it  unnecessary.  Copley,  his  bio- 
grapher, voices  the  opinion  "that  if  Taylor  had  lived  to 
witness  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  many  labor  leaders 
since  the  World  War,  he  would  have  modified  his  own  at- 
titude towards  trade  unions." 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the  first  order  if  a  repetition 
of  Taylor's  failure  rightly  to  appraise  the  viability  and 
functional  significance  of  the  trades-unions  should  sim- 
ilarly bedevil  the  introduction  of  the  indispensable  technique 
of  modern  clinical  psychology  into  the  field  of  industrial 
relations. 

Instead  of  laying  The  Great  Obsession,  the  remedy  which 
Mr.  Mayo  suggests  is  preeminently  calculated  to  foster  and 
exacerbate  it.  His  proposal  in  itself  might  not  unreasonably 
be  construed  as  a  concession  to  that  very  obsession  against 
trade  unions  which  he  deprecates.  The  danger  of  such  a 
tragedy  is  the  greater,  not  only  because  Mr.  Mayo's  work 
has  been  widely  recognized  as  having  much  of  the  pioneer- 
ing quality  of  Taylor's,  but  also  because  he  is  research  as- 
sociate at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  virtue  of  a 
grant  from  one  of  the  Rockefeller  funds — a  fact  which 
in  itself  is  likely  to  awaken  unreasoning  prejudice,  espec- 
ially among  labor  leaders,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
policy  of  scrupulous  regard  for  the  scientific  detachment  and 
independence  of  investigators  which  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  Rockefeller  educational  and 
scientific  foundations. 

THERE  is  a  certain  dramatic  quality  in  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Mayo's  article  appeared  immediately 
after,  and  indeed  was  written  a  few  months  before  a 
historically  significant  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society  in  New 
York  in  which  disciples  of  Taylor  and  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions  joined  in  removing  the  Great  Obsession  from 
the  path  of  creative  cooperation  between  management  and 
organized  labor. 

Class  war,  like  war  between  the  nations,  may  be  in- 
evitable. It  may  be  implicit  in  our  present  industrial  system. 
It  may  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 
•But  to  drift  along  on  this  fatalistic  assumption  would  be  to 
surrender  one's  faith  in  the  capacity  of  men  to  shape  their 
destiny  in  the  light  of  intelligence,  one's  faith  in  the  prag- 
matic reality  of  science  and  the  healing  efficiency  of  the 
scientific  method  when  applied  to  the  ordering  of  human 
affairs.  To  disregard  the  divergence  of  economic  interest 
between  owners  and  wage-workers,  to  play  the  ostrich  with 
respect  to  the  elements  of  class  warfare  that  dart  like  sum- 
mer lightning  through  our  American  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic life,  is  as  great  a  stupidity  as  the  Jehovah  complex  of 
the  hard-boiled  industrial  autocrat  or  of  the  radical  who 
dreams  of  himself  as  riding  the  revolutionary  whirlv:ind. 
But  when  we  have  recognized  the  existence  of  the  problem, 
the  question  arises  here  as  it  does  in  international  relations, 
whether  we  shall  spend  our  energies  girding  ourselves  for 
battle,  or  whether  we  shall  subject  the  problem  to  intel- 
ligent and  objective  scrutiny,  bring  the  method  of  science 


to  bear  upon  it,  and  seek  the  basis  for  a  concert  of  classes, 
as  of  nations,  grounded  in  reason,  justice  and  goodwill. 
This  is  what  the  more  thoughtful  followers  of  Taylor, 
members  of  the  society  which  bears  his  name,  to  whom 
science  is  not  a  catch-word  but  the  breath  of  life  and  the 
hope  of  peaceful  progress,  have  during  recent  years,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  managing  director,  Harlow  S.  Per- 
son, been  attempting  to  do. 

WHAT  is  the  point  of  effective  concert  between 
Capital  and  Labor,  between  management  and  men  ? 
What  is  the  channel  of  creative  cooperation  through  which 
the  latent  division  between  them,  instead  of  festering  into 
factions  and  feuds,  can  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
public? Mayo's  conclusion  that  the  happy  future  of 
American  industry  "would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  employers  and  employers'  associations"  in  "an- 
ticipating the  unionization  of  industry,  by  making  it  un- 
necessary" seems  to  me  without  scientific  warrant,  a  psycho- 
logically unsound  concession  to  the  still  dominant  temper 
of  American,  and  especially  pioneering  American,  public 
opinion.  The  same  logic,  the  same  inherent  functional  urge 
that  produces  employers'  associations,  have  produced  and 
will  continue  to  produce  associations  of  wage-wo,rkers. 
To  ignore  this  is  to  fail  to  take  account  of  all  the  elements 
in  the  total  situation. 

Employers'  associations,  like  trade  unions,  are  by  origin 
and  current  policy  militant  organizations.  The  same  is 
true  of  nations.  But  peace  and  creative  cooperation  between 
two  nations  is  not  likely  to  come  about  by  the  adoption  by 
one  nation  of  a  policy  designed  to  eliminate  the  other.  If 
we  make  our  approach  to  the  problem  of  industrial  peace 
by  urging  one  of  the  major  parties  to  industry  to  adopt  a 
policy  designed  to  do  away  with  the  self-governing  associa- 
tions of  the  other,  we  shall  but  pour  oil  on  the  fires  of 
obsessional  irrationality.  There  are  conflicts  of  interest 
between  them.  There  are  also  common  interests.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  is  the  elimination  of  waste  through 
efficient  production. 

The  key  to  the  problem  is  the  objective  science  of  man- 
agement, where  that  science  concerns  itself  not  only  with 
things,  but  also  with  men.  The  engineering  technician  holds 
the  key.  It  is  through  him  that  a  circular  response  may  be 
set  up  between  the  two  parties  through  which  they  will 
achieve,  not  the  elimination  of  one  by  the  other,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  one  to  the  other,  but  an  integration  which  will 
yield  what  Mary  Follett  calls  "the  plus  values  of  conflict." 

ONE  could  feel  these  plus  values  emerging  at  the 
historic  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Geoffrey  C. 
Brown,  consulting  industrial  engineer,  with  a  paper  on 
Scientific  Management  and  Organized  Labor  Today — 
An  Example  of  Cooperation  Between  Management  and 
Organized  Labor  Which  Indicates  One  Direction  of  In- 
dustrial Progress.  The  speaker  was  obviously  conscious  of 
a  certain  temerity  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.  He  was 
uncomfortably  aware  of  the  ambiency  of  the  Great  Ob- 
session— on  the  part  of  scientific  management  employers 
against  the  trade  unions,  on  the  part  of  trade  union  leaders 
against  "Taylorism."  In  a  foot-note  to  his  rangy  title,  he 
hastened  to  explain  that  by  "scientific  management"  he  did 
not  intend  to  imply  any  particular  system  or  group  of  func- 
tions, but  rather  management  conducted  in  the  light  of 
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scientific   inquiry  and   knowledge,   "management    based    on 
faces." 

He  began  by  taking  note  of  the  accumulating  evidence 
that  organized  labor  is  withdrawing  from  its  old  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  into  in- 
dustry. Then  he  made  a  statement  which  hardly  ten  years 
«go  would  have  made  many  of  his  professional  colleagues 
bristle.  Coming  from  a  disciple  of  Taylor,  proclaimed  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society,  it  made  many  of  those  who 
heard  it  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

I  believe  fhe  said]  that  those  managers  are  most  progressive 
who  now  concede  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively  through  accredited  representatives  on  questions  of 
wages,  hours  of  work  and  working  conditions.  Not  to  concede 
this  right  is.  if  we  reverse  the  situation,  similar  to,  and  about 
as  logical  as  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  labor  to  negotiate  with 
management,  the  accredited  agent  of  an  organized  group  of 
investors.  But  if  this  bargaining  or  arrangement  of  terms 
is  to  be  conducted  intelligently  and  with,  as  it  were,  all  the 
cards  on  the  table,  labor  must  comprehend  the  aims  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  technique  of  management,  while 
management,  in  its  turn,  must  be  equally  alive  and  sympathetic 
to  the  spirit  of  the  labor  movement.  Otherwise  the  two  are 
working  at  cross  purposes  and  any  attempt  at  bargaining  de- 
generates into  an  effort  on  the  part  of  each  to  hoodwink  the 
other. 

As  an  abstract  statement,  this  might  have  been  inter- 
preted by  the  skeptical  as  a  pious  and  conciliatory  platitude : 
as  a  conclusion  derived  from  experience  in  wrestling  with 
the  Great  Obsession  it  acquired  the  freshness  of  a  new  day. 

There  is  probably  no  group  in  the  industrial  world  that 
has  been  more  constant  and  courageous  in  devotion  to 
science  in  management  than  these  disciples  of  Taylor.  They 
have  followed  the  Great  Obsession  to  its  lair;  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  more  or  less  under  its  domination ; 
they  have  wrestled  with  it ;  they  are  well  on  the  way  to 
its  mastery.  Mr.  Brown  gave  reports  of  his  encounters  with 
the  black-winged  Apollyon. 

In  the  autumn  of  1923,  for  example,  he  was  called  into 
consultation  by  the  owners  of  a  small  New  York  factory, 
dedicated  to  the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  He  found  con- 
ditions there  which  those  who  have  explored  American 
factories  of  the  old  individualistic  tradition  generally  expect 
to  find — no  adequate  stores-keeping,  no  method  of  scheduling 
orders  in  advance  in  relation  to  the  plant's  manufacturing 
facilities,  no  vestige  of  a  cost  system.  If  the  owners  of  such 
plants  found  their  kitchens  in  such  a  state  of  general  con- 
fusion and  clutter,  they  would  berate  their  wives  for  thrift- 
less slatternliness.  Such  employers  hate  to  have  their  habits 
disturbed.  They  know  their  business.  They  have  gotten 
along  well  enough  for  years.  They  are  practical  men.  Why 
should  they  change?  When  business  falls  off  and  they 
lose  money,  the  fault  is  not  with  them  but  with  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  their  competitors,  the  selfishness  of  the  money  lenders, 
with  the  irrational  caprices  of  nature,  especially  human 
nature.  Under  pressure  of  adversity  they  lay  off  men  with 
little  or  no  notice,  cut  wages,  lengthen  hours.  Then  the 
walking  delegate  stalks  in  upon  them — and  suddenly  be- 
comes the  symbol  of  all  the  evils  by  which  they  are  beset. 
Words  are  exchanged,  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom  beats 
through  their  subconscious  memories.  Presently  both  sides 
act  under  the  irrational  influence  of  the  Great  Obsession. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Mr.  Brown's  mirror  factory. 
The  problem,  as  he  explained,  would  not  have  presented 
extraordinary  difficulties  if  it  had  consisted  merely  in  af- 
fecting a  physical  reorganization  of  the  business.  It  was 


this  psychological  obstacle,  the  emergence  of  the  Great 
Obsession,  that  made  the  path  of  the  investigating  engineer 
a  hard  and  dangerous  one  to  travel.  The  workmen  in  this 
open  shop  were  strongly  organized  in  a  trade  union  affil- 
iated with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  There  the  union  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  the  management  refused  to  recognize  it. 
Three  times  in  ten  years  the  plant  had  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  strikes.  But  rather  than  enter  into  cooper- 
ative relationship  with  the  union,  "the  management  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  this  expensive  type  of  interruption 
that  they  frequently  referred  to  it  as  an  unfortunate  but 
inevitable  condition  of  manufacture." 

The  workers  as  trade  unionists  were  in  a  similar  state 
of  irrational  opposition  to  change.  Anything  suggesting 
"Taylorism"  was  taboo — immediately  evoked  the  Great 
Obsession.  After  Mr.  Brown  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  employers  to  install  a  modern  cost  system,  he  attempted 
to  introduce  a  system  of  scheduling  orders  in  advance  through 
the  factory,  so  that  work  could  be  systematized  and  the  ma- 
chines could  be  uncluttered.  Of  course  no  such  system 
could  be  made  to  work  effectively  until  the  standard  time 
and  cost  of  each  operation  had  been  determined.  The 
workers,  too,  were  creatures  of  habit.  They  wanted  to  be 
left  alone  to  do  their  work  as  they  always  had  done  it. 
They,  too,  were  practical  men.  If  one  of  these  outside 
experts  said  that  they  were  doing  their  work  wastefully  and 
inefficiently — well,  he  was  simply  a  theorist,  who  would 
be  better  off,  perhaps,  for  a  little  practical  experience.  But 
the  plant  could  not  be  saved  from  bankruptcy  without  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  standard-output  capacity  of 
each  manufacturing  operation.  This  involved  time  study, 
and  to  the  ordinary  workman  time  study  is  "Taylorism," 
and  that  is  taboo. 

Mr.  Brown's  initial  attempts  in  this  direction  caused  an 
incipient  strike.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  this  threat  of 
strike  would  have  provoked  a  lockout;  rather  than  have  the 
union  "dictate"  to  him,  the  employer  would  have  preferred 
to  shut  down  the  factory,  even  to  liquidate  his  business. 
But  a  consulting  engineer  had  been  hired  and  the  problem 
was  turned  over  to  him. 

As  an  initial  step  [said  Mr.  Brown]  the  shop  steward,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  foremen,  was  summoned  to  a  con- 
ference during  the  course  of  which  I  carefully  explained  to 
him  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  methods  still  to  be  installed ; 
gave  him  every  assurance  of  good  faith  in  regard  to  amend- 
ments of  the  existing  agreement  relative  to  wages,  hours, 
conditions,  etc,  and  then  formally  invited  cooperation  from  the 
union  in  the  conduct  of  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  remaining  steps  of  the  reorganization.  After 
manifesting  some  distrust  and  raising  a  few  objections — which 
were,  fortunately,  smoothed  out — he  seemed  to  feel  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  invitation.  Before  the  conference  ended,  I  had 
his  promise  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  discussion  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  Local,  and  to  apprise  me  quickly  of  the 
result. 

The  shop  steward  made  good.  He  did  present  the  expert's 
proposal  to  the  members  of  the  local  union.  But  the  Great 
Obsession  was  there  to  devil  them.  They  divided  into 
two  factions,  one  in  favor,  the  other  vehemently  opposed  to 
"Taylorism."  Significantly,  however,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Local  were  in  favor  of  experimenting  with 
scientific  methods. 

On  the  following  day  [Mr.  Brown  continued]  I  received 
a  visit  from  the  Walking  Delegate  who.  it  quickly  transpired, 
was  most  decidedly  of  the  dissenting  faction.  He  proved  to  be 
an  agreeable  chap,  well  informed  on  the  labor  question,  and, 
I  might  add,  on  industrial  economics,  and  very  positive  in  his 
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conviction  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of 
trade  unionism  to  accord  the  desired  cooperation.  For  three 
hours  we  debated  the  pros  and  cons  of  scientific  management 
from  the  union  standpoint,  and  during  this  period  my  ad- 
versary, in  support  of  his  position,  advanced  most  of  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie's  analysis.  Scientific  management  would,  he 
said,  eventually  destroy  trade  unionism  by  minute  specializa- 
tion of  workmen  and  consequent  destruction  of  crafts.  Ex- 
perience had  shown,  moreover,  that  it  tended  to  drive  work- 
men out  of  the  union,  and  from  this  standpoint  could  operate 
only  to  the  disadvantage  of  labor.  He  held  to  this  point  of 
view  despite  every  argument,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  impressed 
by  the  oft-repeated  declaration  that  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  union  agreement  on  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions. He  finally  departed,  giving  me  a  farewell  assurance 
that  when  the  matter  again  came  up  at  the  next  meeting,  he 
would  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  defeat  any  favorable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Local. 

But  conference,  discussion,  patent  open-mindedness  fin- 
ally prevailed.  The  decisive  voice,  uttered  through  the 
consulting  engineer,  was  that  of  George  W.  Perkins,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  which  for 
many  years  had  valiantly  resisted  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  scientific  methods  of  production. 
"No  power  on  earth,"  wrote  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  1923  report 
to  his  union,  "can  stop  the  at  least  gradual  introduction  and 
use  of  improved  machinery  and  progressive  methods  of  pro- 
duction. Any  effort  in  that  direction  will  react  against 
those  who  attempt  it.  Our  own  condition  proves  that  our 
efforts  at  restriction  were  futile  and  ineffective  and  in- 
jurious. Without  any  exception,  any  organization  since  the 
beginning  of  the  factory  system  that  has  attempted  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  improved  methods  of  production  has  met 
with  defeat." 

This  statement  by  one  of  their  own  leaders  won  the  day 
with  the  faction  opposed  to  cooperation.  Before  the  end  of 
the  week  the  Local  almost  unanimously  voted  to  extend  full 
cooperation  and  instructed  the  shop  steward  to  accompany 
the  time-study  man  into  the  shop  and  personally  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  working  force  by  putting  the  stamp  of 
the  union's  approval  upon  the  investigation,  which  continued 
for  two  years  and  which  led  Mr.  Brown  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  most  important  single  gain  lay  in  the  establishment 
of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  what  might  be  termed  sane 
relations  between  management  and  union."  Where  such 
sanity  enters  in,  the  Great  Obsession  flies  out  through  the 
door. 


THIS  record  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times.  Quite 
as  interesting  was  the  response  of  the  members  of  the 
Taylor  Society  and  of  the  old  line  trade  unionists.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Brown's  paper,  a  number 
of  management  engineers  bore  similar  testimony.  Robert 
B.  Wolf,  whose  achievement  in  modernizing  both  produc- 
tion processes  and  industrial  relations  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry are  widely  known,  spoke  as  one  who  had  also 
"demonstrated  that  organized  labor  is  willing,  and  even 
anxious,  to  cooperate  with  management,  provided  that 
management  is  truly  scientific"- — provided,  that  is,  that  both 
labor  and  management  are  willing  to  take  account  of  all 
the  elements  in  their  total  situation.  Hugh  Frayne,  general 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  congrat- 
ulated the  Taylor  Society  on  their  courage  and  vision  in 
inviting  Mr.  Brown  to  report  his  conclusions.  "The  de- 
velopment of  cooperation,"  he  said,  "between  management 
and  the  labor  movement  for  the  elimination  of  industrial 
waste  will  develop  automatically  a  mighty  agency  for  the 


elimination  of  industrial  conflict."  The  spirit  of  the  dis- 
cussion led  someone  to  recall  that  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  November  5, 
1920,  Samuel  Gompers  had  urged  the  engineers  to  join 
hands  with  the  workmen,  "both  devoting  their  energies  to 
one  cause,  namely,  the  development  of  a  kind  of  industry 
and  a  kind  of  work  in  which  the  men  will  learn  the  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  each  day  will  have  increasing  op- 
portunities to  develop  those  human  functions  which  are  es- 
sentially intelligent." 

In  advance  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Brown  had  submitted  to 
the  president  or  general  secretary  of  fifteen  of  the  largest 
trade  unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
question :  "Taking  for  granted  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  careful  maintainance  of  existing  agree- 
ments between  employer  and  union,  do  you  favor  close 
cooperation  between  organized  labor  and  management  in 
maintaining  efficient  methods  of  production,  and  in  elim- 
inating industrial  waste?"  The  replies  were  unanimously 
in  the  affirmative. 

In  summarizing  the  discussion,  John  A.  Fitch,  formerly 
industrial  editor  of  The  Survey,  commented  upon  the  signif- 
icant development  of  open-mindedness  and  capacity  for  read- 
justment in  the  membership  both  of  the  Taylor  Society  and 
of  the  trade  unions.  He  recalled  the  hostile  reception  given 
to  the  late  Robert  G.  Valentine  when  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Taylor  Society  held  in  1915,  that  pioneer  in  industrial 
psychology  urged  that  science  in  management  should  be 
introduced  into  industry  not  by  force  but  by  consent.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  unions  which  formerly  had  centered 
all  their  efforts  on  distribution  and  had  taken  no  responsi- 
bility for  production  were  coming  to  see  that  they  cannot 
have  the  one  without  the  other ;  that  it  is  the  machinist 
union,  which  fought  Frederick  W.  Taylor  as  no  other  union 
did,  which  now  has  its  own  consulting  engineer  to  advise  on 
matters  of  shop  efficiency.  "This  new  attitude,"  he  said, 
"does  not  by  any  means  offer  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
but  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  social  and  industrial  phenomenon 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  one  that  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  holds  promise  of  a  new  constructive  era  in  in- 
dustrial relations  based  upon  principles  that  are  both  eco- 
nomically and  ethically  sound." 

THE  management  engineers  are  proving  that  they  are 
practical  psychologists  as  well  as  masters  of  materials 
and  machines.  But  as  psychologists  they  are  not  experts. 
Their  work  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  special  knowl- 
edge and  technique  in  the  development  of  which  a  small 
handful  of  men,  among  whom  Elton  Mayo  is  preeminent, 
are  doing  work  of  as  great  pioneering  importance  as  that  of 
Taylor  himself.  It  would  be  a  very  great  tragedy  if  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  disciples  of  Taylor  the  indus- 
trial psychologists  should  reopen  the  old  breach  between  the 
technicians  and  organized  labor.  It  would  be  a  blessed 
assurance  of  industrial  peace  and  sane  industrial  progress 
if  the  industrial  psychologists  now  joined  with  the  spec- 
ialists in  the  art  and  science  of  management  in  establishing 
a  circular  response  between  employers  and  trade  unionists 
through  which  factions  and  feuds  would  be  averted,  the 
Great  Obsession  would  be  laid,  and  the  conflict  between 
them  would  be  made  to  yield  plus  rather  than  minus  values. 
Is  not  this  the  true  mission  of  the  technical  experts,  the 
trail-blazers  and  protagonists  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  in- 
dustry and  society? 


Judge  Allen  of 
Ohio — the  first  wo- 
man to  be  elected  to 
the  bench  of  a  state 
court  of  last  resort 
— knows  the  lino, 
and  loves  peace. 


Here,  with  legal 
precision,  she  traces 
the  reasons  for  the 
outlawry  of  war 
and  points  out  its 
possible  revolution- 
ary effects. 
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If  War  Were  a  Crime 


By  FLORENCE  E.  ALLEN 


OUTLAWRY  of   war   is   not   only   the   ideal 
for  whose  attainment  we  must  strive  but  it 
is  a  practical  and  indispensable  part  of  the 
machinery   necessary    to   establish   a   warless 
world. 
Almost   even-   one  who  gives  thought   to 
the  problem  of  establishing  world  peace  wishes  war  to  be 
outlawed ;  that  is,  he  wishes  the  nation  which  makes  war 
to  be  treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  he  wishes  war  to  be  abolish- 
ed by  being  banned  among  the  civilized  nations. 

In  distinction  to  this  public  desire  that  war  "be  out- 
lawed," outlawry  of  war  as  a  definite  proposal  pending 
before  the  American  people  comprises  several  well-defined 
propositions,  which  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  further  use  of  war  as  an  institution  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  shall  be  abolished. 

(2)  War  between  nations  shall  be  declared  to  be  a  public 
crime  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  the  right  of  defense 
against  actual  invasion  shall  not  be  impaired. 

(3)  All  annexations,  seizures,  or  exactions  by  force,  duress 
or   fraud,   shall   be   null   and  void. 

(4)  The   international    laws   of    peace    shall    be    based    upon 
equality   and   justice   between   nations. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  outlawry  of  war  is  not 
merely  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for;  it  is  not 
merely  the  end  toward  which  we  look.  It  is  the  most  prac- 
tical means  by  which  peace  can  be  obtained.  It  is  practicable 


in  enactment  and  indispensable  in  establishing  world  peace, 
because — 

1 i )  The  enactment  of  outlawry  can  be  made  in  a  number  of 
feasible   ways ; 

(2)  We  cannot  stop  war  so  long  as  we  sanction  its  use  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

(3)  Measures  against  war  must  be  enforced  mainly  by  public 
opinion   and  we   cannot   build   up  public   opinion   against 
the  use  of  war  so  long  as  we  sanction  it. 

Outlawry  of  war  could  be  enacted  by  the  Pan-American 
Union  for  the  nations  which  compose  that  body  or  by  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  members  of  the  League;  it  could 
be  enacted  in  conference  such  as  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence held  at  Washington ;  it  could  be  enacted  in  separate 
treaties  offered  by  the  United  States  to  the  various  indi- 
vidual nations  of  the  world.  So  far  no  measure  of  outlawry 
has  been  enacted  into  law,  although  certain  proposals  such 
as  the  Borah  resolution  pending  in  the  Senate,  the  Protocol 
offered  at  Geneva,  and  the  Projects  submitted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law  upon  March  2, 
1925,  to  the  Pan-American  Union  embody  in  varying  de- 
grees certain  measures  of  outlawry  of  war. 

We  cannot  stop  war  so  long  as  we  sanction  its  use. 
If  for  example  the  state  of  New  York  or  the  state 
of  Ohio  had  perfect  courts  and  had  developed  an  ad- 
mirably functioning  state  government,  they  could  not  repress 
the  crimes  of  murder,  arson  o.r  burglary  unless  those  crimes 
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had  been  put  under  the  ban  by  being  declared  illegal.  We 
could  not  stop  murder  if  we  sanctioned  it  by  not  declaring 
it  a  crime.  The  first  step  in  the  enforcement  of  law  against 
crime  is  to  declare  the  law.  This  is  true  of  the  abolition 
of  war.  Even  if  the  world  had  cou.rts  endowed  with  all 
the  highest  attributes  of  perfectly  functioning  courts  and 
had  developed  an  admirably  working  international  govern- 
ment, it  could  not  repress  war  unless  the  use  of  war  in 
settling  international  controversy  had  been  declared  illegal. 
Advocates  of  the  outlawry  of  war  agree  that  other  prac- 
tical steps  must  be  taken.  There  must  be  permanent  ma- 
chinery continuously  operating  in  order  to  attain  world 
peace.  There  must  be  a  world  court  with  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  adjudicate  controversies  between  nations.  But 
neither  the  court  nor  any  other  international  machinery  can 
function  actually  to  prevent  war  in  the  same  way  that 
courts  between  individuals  function  to  prevent  crime,  so 
long  as  the  nations  have  not  as  yet  repudiated  the  use  of 
war  in  international  controversy. 

This  proposition  is  sometimes  attacked  upon  the  ground 
that  the  plan  of  outlawing  war  is  fallacious  because  it 
centers  its  faith  principally  in  the  passing  of  a  law.  It  is 
futile,  say  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  to  try  to  abolish 
the  institution  of  war  by  simply  making  a  law  against  it. 
As  I  have  stated  above,  advocates  of  the  outlawry  of  war 
do  not  generally  stop  with  the  proposition  that  the  further 
use  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes  be 
declared  abolished.  They  believe  in  substituting  a  court 
of  adjudication  for  the  arbitrament  of  a,rms.  Passing  a 
law  against  murder  will  not  automatically  do  away  with 
murder,  but  we  cannot  repress  murder  without  such  a  law; 
no  court  can  punish  murder  without  a  law  against  murder 
to  administer.  Passing  a  law  against  wa,r  will  not  auto- 
matically abolish  war,  but  until  we  declare  in  law—  "Thou 
shalt  not  war,"  we  shall  not  be  able  to  abolish  the  use  of 
armed  force  between  the  nations. 

The  comparison  which  is  made  by  the  'opponents  of  out- 
lawry between  the  passing  of  certain  futile  legislation — 
such  as  laws  regulating  card-playing  on  trains,  or  fixing 
the  length  of  hat  pins — and  the  proposition  to  enact  moral 
law  into  an  international  code  between  the  nations  is 
extremely  misleading.  Such  laws  involve  what  a,re  called 
mala  prohibita,  not  mala  in  se.  War  involves  acts  which 
are  mala  in  se — acts  which  have  been  declared  illegal  since 
the  founding  of  law  between  individuals  of  civilized  nations. 
War  involves  trespass  upon  property,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, robbery,  arson,  burglary,  and  the  wholesale  taking  of 
life.  All  of  these  acts  when  done  by  individuals  a,re  branded 
as  crimes  in  the  fundamental  codes  of  the  world.  The 
hatpin  and  the  card  laws  are  foolish  because  they  try  to 
regulate  actions  not  the  proper  subject  of  sound  law,  actions 
not  in  themselves  involving  danger  to  the  community.  Hence 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  cannot  be  rallied  to  sup- 
port the  enforcement  of  such  law. 

War,  on  the  contrary,  involves  acts  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  subject  of  sound  legislation,  acts  against  which, 
when  done  by  individuals,  an  overwhelming  degree  of 
public  sentiment  already  exists.  The  making  of  war  in- 
evitably involves  the  taking  of  human  lives,  and  the  taking 
of  human  life  by  individuals  is  recognized  generally  as  the 
supreme  crime.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  up  public  opin- 
ion against  murder ;  that  opinion  already  exists.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  the  law  against  murder  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  and  public  sentiment  against  the 


deliberate  murder  involved  in  aggressive  war  will  be  readily 
created. 

If  it  is  a  fallacy,  in  brief,  to  try  to  abolish  war  by  "making 
a  law  against  it,"  then  it  is  a  fallacy  to  try  to  abolish  kil- 
ling by  making  a  law  against  it.  But  this  is  not  an 
American  fallacy;  it  is  common  to  the  civilized  communities 
of  the  world,  which  have  definitely  with  one  accord  made 
the  taking  of  life  the  highest  known  crime.  The  criticism 
which  attaches  to  the  enactment  of  crude  and  undigested 
legislation  unsupported  by  the  community  and  dealing  with 
acts  which  are  not  the  proper  subject  of  law  does  not  attach 
to  the  proposition  to  outlaw  war,  for  the  two  situations  are 
not  in  the  least  comparable. 

Outlawry  of  war  is  practical  and  indispensable  in  en- 
forcing measures  against  war,  moreover,  because  such 
measures  must  be  enforced  mainly  by  public  opinion. 
All  laws  are  enforced  mainly  by  public  opinion.  It  is 
true  that  the  mere  declaration  of  a  law  does  not  always 
secure  its  enforcement  when  the  support  of  the  public  is 
lacking.  But  in  the  building  of  public  opinion  the  declara- 
tion of  the  law  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  mere 
publicity  engendered  by  the  declaration  of  moral  principle 
as  law  is  a  great  asset  in  enforcement  of  the  law.  Moreover 
the  declaration  of  the  law  adds  the  strength  of  the  opinion 
which  believes  in  keeping  the  law  because  it  is  the  law  to 
the  public  opinion  which  understands  and  upholds  the  moral 
principle  of  the  law  as  such. 

The  declaration  of  law  against  duelling,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  as  of  no  value  in  the  elimination 
of  duelling;  the  laws  enacted  by  church  and  state  against  the 
duel  over  a  period  of  centuries  helped  to  establish  the  public 
opinion  which,  together  with  the  law,  finally  eliminated  it. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  nations,  moreover,  cannot  be 
aroused  to  enforce  a  law  against  war  while  war  is  still  a 
sanctioned  institution,  for  when  war  is  declared,  no  matter 
how  indefensible,  aggressive  and  deliberate,  the  members 
of  the  nation  which  makes  war  become  criminals  if  they 
oppose  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  United  States  were  to 
declare  wa,r  against  Canada  without  having  suffered  in- 
vasion or  the  slightest  attack  at  the  hands  of  Canada. 
Those  who  opposed  the  war,  after  Congress  had  declared 
it,  would  be  criminals.  But  if  the  United  States  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  its  solemn  policy  never  to  enter  upon  ag- 
gressive war,  those  who  opposed  such  a  war,  instead  of  being 
criminals,  would  be  maintaining  the  solemn  declaration  of 
faith  made  by  the  nation. 

In  other  words,  if  the  ban  we,re  placed  upon  the  use 
of  war  in  settling  international  controversy  the  "militarists" 
who  might  endeavor  to  force  a  nation  into  a  war  would  be 
the  criminals  instead  of  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  ag- 
gressive violence  among  nations.  Until  governments  are 
placed  on  record  as  having  solemnly  abju,red  the  use  of 
War,  it  will  be  impossible  to  build  up  to  its  highest  poten- 
tiality public  opinion  against  war. 

Every  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  this  view 
of  the  situation,  should  favor  the  movement  for  the  out- 
lawry of  war  because  the  League  will  have  incomparably 
greater  strength  for  the  prevention  of  war  when  the  sanction 
is  taken  away  from  war.  Every  opponent  of  the  League  who 
sincerely  desires  peace  should  likewise  favor  outlawry  of 
war  because  whatever  machinery  is  used,  whatever  peace 
plan  is  adopted,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  use  of  mass  killing  and  group  violence  to  settle  inter- 
national controversy  is  banned  by  the  civilized  world. 


After  Hours 

Original  Etchings  by  HARRY  WICKEY 


HERE  are  impressions  of  workaday  men  and  women  in  hours  of  relaxation.    Here  are  romping 
children,  and  young  men  at  play.    New  York  parks  and  play  spaces  furnished  models  for  these  crisp 
interpretations  of  life  by  a  young  American  etcher  whose  work  is  already  represented  in  many 
print  collections,  both  public  and  private.    Midsummer  Night  is  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.     These  etchings  are  human  documents,  discerning,  somewhat  humorous.     There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Harry  Wickey  will  continue  to  grow,  in  craftsmanship  and  in  human  understand- 
ing, taking  his  place  among  the  important  contemporary  American  etchers. 

His  story  is  interesting.  Mr.  Wickey  is  a  young  man  just  turned  thirty  who,  on  the  day  he  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  Stryker,  Ohio,  left  home  to  make  his  career  as  an  artist.  His  capital  was  five 
dollars ;  it  was  sufficient  to  take  him  to  Detroit  where  he  obtained  employment  and  saved  money  to  go 
to  Chicago— there  are  fine  art  schools  in  that  city.  He  worked  on  the  elevated  railroad  and  drew 
Chicago  types.  Then  he  came  to  New  York  where  a  night  job  as  platform  guard  in  the  Union  Square 
subway  station  left  his  days  free  to  study  drawing  and  to  observe  people  and  things.  Presently  he  was 
selling  illustrations  to  the  magazines.  Then  he  went  to  war.  Upon  his  return  -he  lost  interest  in  the 
requirements  of  popular  magazine  illustration  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  etching  and  drypoint. 
In  these  he  has  found  a  responsive  medium  for  the  expression  of  vitally  interesting  things  about  him. 
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Ketchin'  Babies 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Births  that  Need  Safe  Safeguarding 

By  SAMUEL  McCOY 


IN    America,   babies  are   born.      They    don't 
arrive  by  air,  swiftly  and  painlessly  deposited 
by  the  benevolent  stork  of    Hans    Christian 
Andersen's  country.     They  are  born. 
Because    of   this   simple    fact    which    thou- 
sands of  grown  women,  otherwise  intelligent, 
refuse  to  accept,  thousands  of  babies  in  America  are  dying 
at  the  moment  of  their  birth;  thousands  are  dying  before 
they  become  a.  year  old;  thousands  are  doomed  from  birth 
to   life-long   physical   and    mental   defects;   and    a   hundred 
thousand  American  mothers  are  made  each   year  to  suffer 
agony  and  even  to  face  death,  at  childbirth. 

Here  are  two  Negro  women,  wrinkled  and  gnarled,  sit- 
ting in  the  warm  sun  at  the  door  of  a  log  cabin.     A  razor- 
back    hog,    its    lean    and    hairy    flank 
plastered  with  the  fed  day   in  which 
it    has    been    wallowing,    snuffles    and 
grunts  around  the  dooryard  and  trots 
inquisitively    into   the   cabin    at    times. 
The  two  old  women  calmly  puff  at 
their  corncob   pipes,   holding   them   in 
almost  toothless  gums. 

They  are  mumbling  pleasantly  about 
a  Negro  woman  they  know,  who  is 
about  to  become  a  mother. 

''Yas,     she     done     sont     fo'     me," 
535-5    one,     "but     1    sont    back    wo'd 
the'    wa'nt    no    call    to    git    ezcited. 
She's    fixin'    to    git    down,    the'    aint 
no  doubt  about  dat,  an'  she's  flingin' 
up,     but     the     moon    haint    goin'    to 
change  fo'  anuthuh  two  weeks.     You 
knows     the'     haint     no     baby 
goin'    to   come   befo'    a   change   in 
moon." 

"Da'ss  right,"  agrees  the 
lazily.  "Whut  you-all  fixin'  t 
cine  her  with?" 

The  first  refills  hej  pipe  leisurely, 
ramming  down  the  tobacco  with 
wrinkled  black  fingers  greasy  with 
hog-fat  and  grimed  with  dirt. 

'I  ginnilly  bu'ns  feathuhs  unduh 
huh  nose,  to  staht  de  pains  and  mek 
'em  keep  up."  she  says,  "an  I  gives 
huh  good  smaht  knocks  on  de  back. .  .  . 
But  sometimes  de  pains  stop  befo'  de 
baby  comes,  anyways,  an'  den  you  jes' 
gotta  know  whut  to  do.  Ef  it's  a 

_-ah  woman,  I  gives  huh  black 
pepeh  tell  she  gits  de  sniffles,  but  ef 
it's  a  white  woman  I  gives  huh  butter- 
milk. Den  de  pains  staht  right  away. 
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Aunt  Katie  shuffled  in  from 
yander  on  the  Forks 


"Taint  noways  no  use  to  wait  fo'  dc  Dawktah.  If  de 
woman  gits  t'  screamin'  and  kickin'  'roun'  too  much,  I  jes' 
ties  up  dey  ban's  and  feet  and  smacks  'em  tell  dey  lies  quiet." 
The  other  echoes  assent.  "I  decla'h,"  she  grunts,  "  'seems 
though  dey  mek  a  powehful  lot  o'  mizz'ry  dese  days!  I 
done  had  nineteen  chillen  mahse'f,  an'  I  newah  had  no 
trouble.  In  dem  days  we  jes'  had  chillen  like  a  cow  havin' 
a  calf — git  down,  git  up,  an'  go.  on. 

"I  newah  use'  to  stay  in  bed  mo'  than  a  day  er  so,  even 
when  I  was  feelin*  po'ly,  an'  den  I  jes'  slip  outten  de  bed 
and  set  on  my  pad  by  the  fiah  from  dat  mo'nin'  tell  aftah 
dinnah,  an'  den  I  go  'long  about  my  wuTc  de  res'  of  de  day. 
I  done  all  my  washin'  an'  everythin'.  I  aint  newah  had 
nobody  wash  atter  me.  Biggity  young  wimmen!  Huh!" 
Is  the  birth  of  a  child  under  such 
dangerously  insanitary  conditions,  and 
with  unscientific  help  iof  the  mother, 
an  occurrence  limited  to  a  very  few 
backward  and  isolated  communities  in 
America  and  therefore  of  no  general 
interest  to  women?  On  the  contrary. 
It  is  of  such  general  occurrence  that  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
nation. 

Do  you  imagine  that  American 
mothers  are  generally  safer  in  giving 
birth  to  children  than  those  of  foreign 
countries?  In  1925  the  maternal  death 
rate  for  the  United  States  was  higher 
than  that  for  every  foreign  country 
for  which  we  had  statistics,  except 
Chile. 

Suspecting  that  the  midwife  was 
more  of  a  factor  in  this  shockingly 
high  mate,rnal  death  rate  than  she 
appeared  to  be  from  the  number  of 
midwives  shown  by  the  Census  reports, 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
at  Washington  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  the  various  states.  It  asked 
how  many  midwives  were  authorized 
to  practice ;  how  many  others  there 
were,  at  an  average ;  the  percentage 
of  berths  attended  by  midwives;  and 
what  was  being  done  to  teach  and 
supervise  them. 

The  replies  showed  that  instead 
of  the  5,000  midwives  in  America 
enumerated  by  the  census  for  the 
whole  country,  there  were  45,000 
practicing  in  the  41  states  from  which 
information  was  secured,  and  probably 
tn's  number  was  below  the  actual  total. 
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a  permit  from  the  State  Reg- 
istrar; that  she  must  report 
births  within  ten  days;  that 
she  must  administer  eye-drops 
to  the  baby  at  birth  (a  regula- 
tion now  in  force  in  twenty- 
nine  states  and  widely  success- 
ful in  reducing  or  eliminating 
ophthalmia  neonatorum)  ;  that 
she  must  not  make  internal 
examinations;  and  that  she 
must  observe  the  eleven  ele- 
mentary rules  of  safety  which 
are  printed  on  the  back  of  her 
registration  card.  Through 
letters,  visits,  and  a  booklet 
distributed  to  the  midwives, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable 

improvement. 

In  'New  Mexico,  too,  midwives  are  being  taught  the  new-fangled  ways  that  to  some  of  these          The   marked   step   forward 
ripe  old  grannies  must  seem  oddly  irrelevant  to  the  Indian  lore  they  practice  came  when,  since  many  of  the 

midwives  could  not  read  and 

It  was  found  that  midwives  were  by  far  the  more  numer- 
the  southern   states.    Thirty   thousand,   out   of   the 


ous   in 

entire  45,000,  practiced  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
Virginia  had  6,036  registered  midwives,  North  Carolina 
6.500,  Mississippi  3,200.  In  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  were  almost  5000.  The  remaining  io,OOO,  of 
the  total  45,000,  were  scattered  among  26  states,  an  average 
of  only  400  to  each. 

The  45,000  midwives,  the  country  over,  attend  at  least 
100,000  American  mothers  each  year.  Perhaps  20,000  of 
these  mothers  are  white  women.  In  one  southern  state  al- 
most three-quarters  of  the  births  are  attended  by  midwives. 

One  midwife  described  her  profession  as  "ketchin" 
Ibabies."  With  what  unnecessary  suffering  and  danger  to 
both  mother  and  baby  are  these  100,000  babies  "ketched"! 

i 

SO  much  for  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  actual  problem, 
whose  extent  has  been  more  or  less  well-known  to 
students  of  social  welfare.  But  the  past  two  years  have 
ushered  in  an  entirely  new  plan  of  campaign.  The  various 
allies  are  brigading  together — federal,  state,  and  private 
bureaus  interested  in  public  health.  Together  these  author- 
ities have  agreed  that  the  midwife  is  not  to  be  abolished, 
but  that  her  unscientific  methods  are  to  be  abolished.  The 
distinction  is  of  great  significance  in  attacking  the  problem. 
The  new  grand  offensive,  therefore,  is  one  of  education — 
education  of  a  sort  that  will  make  the  old-fashioned  mid- 
wife a  new-fashioned  one,  trained  along  scientific  lines. 

This  task,  with  the  material  which  must  be  instructed, 
is  of  course  one  which  calls  for  the  greatest  tact  and  patience 
and  understanding ;  but  that  it  can  be  done,  with  signal 
success,  is  exemplified  by  the  story  here  told,  that  of  the 
recent  campaign  in  Virginia,  the  state  in  which  are  the 
greatest  number  of  midwives. 

For  many  years  past,  Dr.  W.  A.  Flecker,  registrar  of 
Vital  Statistics  of  Virginia,  has  been  working  hard  to  bring 
the  midwives  in  the  state  to  use  scientific  methods.  A  law 
regulating  their  practice  was  passed:  it  provides  that  no 
midwife  may  practice  without  previously  having  obtained 
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clung  to  their  old  superstitions  of  treatment,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  verbal  instruction.  Then  came  an  offer 
of  aid  from  the  American  Child  Health  Association  whose 
guiding  policy  is,  "Make  all  American  children  healthy 
children,  not  by  curing  them  after  they  are  sick  but  by 
seeing  to  it  that  they  never  become  sick."  The 
tion  sent  Dr.  Helen  Moore  to  Dr.  Flecker  as  its 
presentative. 

There  are  one  hundred  counties  in  Virginia,  with  an 
average  of  sixty  midwives  to  the  county.  It  was  decided 
to  take  Halifax  County  for  the  experiment  in  the  intensive 
instruction  of  midwives. 

Halifax  County  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  It 
covers  eight  hundred  miles — almost  as  many  as  all  of  Rhode 
Island.  Its  low  rolling  surface  rises  towards  the  distant 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  is  dotted  with  patches  of  oak 
and  scrub  pine.  Most  of  the  farm  land  is  used  for  tobacco 
raising,  with  little  cotton  and  grain.  The  county  has  a 
population  of  about  forty  thousand,  almost  equally  divided 
between  white  and  Negro. 

There  were  191  midwives  registered  in  the  county  when 
the  courses  began,  with  only  eighteen  white  doctors  and 
three  Negro  doctors.  About  1,600  or  1,700  babies  had 
been  born  in  the  county  during  the  year.  Midwives  de- 
livered 96  white  babies  and  484  Negro  babies;  580,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  born. 

TO  old  Aunt  Katie,  huddled  in  her  Virginia  chimney 
corner  in  December,  came  an  impressive-looking  letter. 
She  couldn't  read  it,  but  someone  finally  spelled  it  out  for 
her.  Aunt  Katie  is  at  least  seventy-five  years  old.  When 
someone  asked  her  age,  she  replied :  "I  don't  know  how 
old  I  is,  honey — dem  Yanks  done  took  my  age  an'  all  when 
Marse  Lee  sorrendered."  And  yet  she  had  acted  as  mid- 
wife for  twenty-five  different  women  within  the  year.  She 
lives  "  'way  up  in  the  Forks,"  remote  from  any  town,  but 
she  would  scorn  to  summon  any  doctor  even  if  one  were 
near  at  hand. 

The  letter  was  headed  "Commonwealth  of  Virginia" 
and  bore  the  seal  of  the  state.  "Read  out  whut  it  say," 
commanded  Aunt  Katie. 
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Dear  Madam  ...  a  course 
of  lectures  ...  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  every  midwife  in 
the  country  attend  all  the  lec- 
tures .  .  .  and  you  are  expected 
to  do  that  without  fail  .  .  . 
Mid  wives  who  do  not  attend 
this  course  and  who  do  not 
obey  the  rules  on  the  back  of 
their  permits  will  have  their 
permits  taken  from  them  .  .  . 
Yours  very  truly. 

Aunt  Katie  sniffed,  scorn- 
fully. "Aint  goin'  to  no  lec- 
turin',"  she  declared. 

And  she  didn't — until  she 
heard  rumo,r  that  those  who 
came  were  to  have  their  pic- 
tures tooken  with  a  real  pic- 
ture-box. Then  she  came, 
shuffling  down  from,  "  'way 
up  in  the  Forks." 

But  others  did  come,  with- 
out this  appeal  to  their  vanity. 

Classes  were  established  at  seventeen  different  places  in  the 
county — such  places  as  Republican  Grove  Colored  School, 
News  Ferry  Colored  Church,  Wesley  Chapel  Church, 
White  Oak  Church,  Omega,  and  Crystal  Hill — and  went 
on  for  eleven  weeks.  Each  place  was  chosen  so  that  a 
class  might  be  held  within  three  or  four  miles  of  almost 
every  midwife.  There  is  only  one  hard-surfaced  road  in 
the  entire  county,  but  others  have  recently  been  improved, 
and,  thanks  to  this  improvement  and  the  unusually  good 
weather  that  winter,  the  class  attendance  was  uninterrupted 

You  had  to  walk  for  a  mile  around  only  one  mud- 
hole.  .  .  . 

More  than  one  hundred  women,  of  whom  only  three 
were  white  midwives,  came  to  the  classes.  Aunt  Becky, 
who  is  sixty-three  years  old,  drove  six  miles  over  every 
day  in  an  open  buggy  until  the  temperature  hit  zero  one 
day  and  she  up  and  took  sick  and  was  flat  on  her  back 
for  e'enamost  a  month.  .  .  . 

Class  attendance  increased  after  the  first  few  weeks  and 
some  of  the  women  showed  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
their  probable  fate  and  left  nothing  undone  in  the  way 
of  attendance  and  concentration  on  the  instruction.  One, 
who,  like  most  of  them,  could  not  read,  memorized  from 
verbal  instruction  the  entire  contents  of  the  pamphlet  of 
rules — twelve  closely  printed  pages!  The  certainty  that 
their  permits  would  be  withdrawn  if  they  did  not  obey  their 
instructions  was  a  very  real  anxiety  to  them.  They  charge 
from  $2  to  $10  for  assisting  at  a  birth,  and  even  though 
their  patients  often  put  off  payment  for  years  at  a  time, 
such  few  dollars  as  they  succeed  in  collecting  mean  much. 

The  usual  number  attending  any  one  class  was  three 
or  four.  The  largest  attendance  at  a  single  class  was  nine. 
Timidly  they  sat  together  when  they  came  for  the  first 
time,  and  reluctantly  they  told  of  their  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Almost  invariably  they  protested  that  they  "didn't 
give  no  medicine  to  nobody,"  or  make  internal  examina- 
tions, knowing  that  to  do  so  was  unlawful  for  them.  To 
be  generous  to  them,  it  may  be  that  they  performed  danger- 
ous versions  or  examinations  only  when  no  doctor  could 
be  obtained  or  when  they  feared  the  patient  could  not  live 
until  the  doctor  could  arrive.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 


Aunt  Lou  (behind  the  wagon  wheel)  makes  her  patient  "mad"  to  start  labor  pains. 
"I  cain't  tell  whut  I  says  to  'em,  heah  befo'  you  all,  but  it  sure  does  mek  'em  boilin'  " 

it  is  possible  that  they  seldom  troubled  themselves  to  await 
such  an  emergency,  and  even  though  the  old  "Granny" — 
all  Negro  midwives  in  the  South  are  called  "Granny" — 
is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  credited  with  having 
done  a  sensible  thing  in  an  emergency,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  law  today  specificially  states  that  no  internal 
examinations  are  to  be  made  by  a  midwife,  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  admit  to  the  younger,  inexperienced 
midwife  that  the  necessity  for  making  an  internal  examina- 
tion ever  exists  for  her. 


I 


F  the  few  white  women  in  the  classes  could  be  taken 
as  typical  of  other  white  midwives,  the  white  midwife 
is  more  stubborn,  "sot  in  her  ways,"  less  ready  to  learn 
than  the  black  woman  who  often  is  pathetically  eager  for 
instruction.  One  of  the  former  remarked  in  class,  "I 
don't  believe  in  a  doctor  no  more  'n  I  believe  in  that  stove 
over  yander."  She  then  proceeded  to  describe  how  she  had 
put  cold  cloths  on  a  hemorrhage  case  all  through  the  night, 
and  remained  unconvinced,  apparently,  that  any  doctor's 
advice  is  necessary.  But,  little  by  little,  the  instruction  in 
the  classes  began  to  show  results.  Aunt  Mary,  seventy 
years  old,  to  attend  one  class  walked  five  miles  through 
an  icy  rain  that  froze  on  the  trees  and  grass  as  it  fell. 
She  said  that  while  she  was  mixing  biscuit  for  breakfast 
that  morning  she  suddenly  thought  to  herself  that  she  ought 
to  be  as  cleanly  in  her  cooking  as  she  had  been  taught  in 
class  to  be  in  her  care  of  patients;  and  she  had  therefore 
set  out  her  baking  powder,  flour  and  lard  all  ready  for  use, 
as  she  had  been  taught  to  arrange  the  outfit  for  her  nursing 
work,  and  had  then  scrubbed  her  hands  clean  and  put  on 
a  clean  apron ! 

A  little  thing?  The  doctor  who  heard  of  it  felt  a  flush 
of  rapture  like  Balboa  gazing  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Pacific. 

Another  "granny,"  Aunt  Liza,  told  what  she  had  done 
after  getting  her  first  call  to  a  case  after  she  had  attended 
some  of  the  classes.  She  had  been  saving  her  money  to 
buy  a  bag,  such  as  had  been  recommended  in  the  class  for 
holding  the  needed  apparatus,  but  she  had  not  yet  saved 
enough.  So  she  lay  awake  planning  what  she  might  scrape 
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together  as  substitutes  for  the  articles  prescribed.  At  last 
she  got  up  and  hunted  out  two  clean  towels  and  a  pair  of 
scissors.  She  had  no  liquid  antiseptic  soap,  so  she  got  a 
cake  of  toilet  soap.  She  had  no  orange-stick  with  which 
to  clean  her  fingers,  so  she  whittled  out  a  sliver  of  pine. 
She  didn't  have  a  nail-brush  to  scrub  her  hands  with,  but 
she  remembered  that  her  son  had  a  small  clothes-brush,  so 
she  hunted  it  up  and  scalded  it  clean,  boiling  the  scissors 
and  the  pan  at  the  same  time,  to  sterilize  them.  Then  she 
got  the  little  package  of  antiseptic  tape  and  cord  dress- 
ings she  had  prepared  in  class  and  baked  it  in  her  oven, 
as  she  had  been  told  to  do,  until  its  contents  were  thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

It  was  she  who  ejaculated  in  class,  when  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  patient's  pores  open  by  bathing  was  being 
emphasized,  "I  jes'  knows  dat's  de  trufe,  'case  I  feels  so 
openated  alter  I  takes  a  bath!" 

And  another,  after  scrubbing  one  of  her  hands  with 
lysol  solution  for  the  prescribed  five  minutes,  held  up  the 
unscrubbed  one  and  exclaimed:  "My,  this  one  feels  so 
unworthy!" 

They  were  inventive,  too,  as  their  interest  grew.  One 
of  the  younger  women  came  forward  with  a  suggestion  for 
making  a  baby  bed  out  of  materials  that  any  family,  no 
matter  how  poor,  might  obtain.  It  was  simply  to  nail  four 
legs  to  a  wooden  soapbox,  making  it  the  height  of  the 
mother's  bed,  and  making  a  canopy  over  it  by  nailing  half 
a  barrel-hoop  to  each  end  and  stretching  mosquito  netting 
over  the  hoops.  The  women  gloated  over  it. 

Improvement  in  the  treatment  of  mother  and  child  is 
bound  to  result  from  classes  such  as  these.  The  midwife 
who,  after  her  course  of  instruction,  cannot  show  her  fit- 
ness to  be  entrusted  with  the  work  will  be  refused  author- 
ity to  continue.  There  will  be  less  of  "ketchin'  babies." 

THE  story  of  Halifax  County  came  to  me  from   Dr. 
Helen    Moore   herself,    and    these    are   the   conclusions 
which  Dr.  Moore  drew  from  the  study  made  there: 

While  it  may  be  possible,  in  some  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
western  states  where  only  I  or  2  per  cent  of  the  obstetrical 
cases  are  delivered  by  the  midwife,  to  ignore  the  midwife  in 
the  effort  to  lower  maternity  and  infant  death  rates,  in  some 
of  our  southern  states  where  she  delivers  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  cases  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  her. 

If  the  midwife  is  to  be  entirely  eliminated,  there  are  a 
number  of  conditions  that  must  be  met  first;  and  at  best  it 
will  be  a  long,  slow  process.  These  conditions  are : 

1.  Educate  the  great  mass  of  people  to  the  need  of  better 
obstetrical  care. 

2.  Overcome  the  prejudice  against  calling  in  a  man  phy- 
sician, and  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  woman,  though  she 
may  be  ignorant  and  dirty. 

3.  Solve    the    economic    situation    which    tempts    a    family 
to  "take  a  chance"  with  a  cheap  midwife  rather  than  employ 
a  physician. 

4.  Provide  an  adequate  number  of  doctors  for  all  localities. 

5.  Provide  better  roads  for  remote  communities. 

6.  Bring   all   American   women    to    realize,    together   with 
all    public-spirited    persons    and    all    organizations    interested 
in  the  welfare  of  humanity,  that  this  is  their  problem. 
Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  granting  licenses  to  mid- 
wives    who    are    first-time    applicants;     their     character     and 
natural  ability  should  be  considered;  their  physical  examination 
should  include  Wasserman  and  tuberculosis  tests ;  they  should 
be    given    preliminary    instruction    with    a    certain    number    of 
actual    deliveries;    attendance    at    a    certain    number   of   classes 
should  be  compulsory. 

Until  such  time  as  the  state  or  some  other  agency  provides 
a  place  where  the  midwife  may  receive  bedside  instruction, 
she  must  depend  upon  the  local  doctor  for  instruction,  as- 


sisting him,  if  he  will  agree,  ir.  actual  delivery  cases,  and  upon 
the  classroom  instruction  given  in  her  neighborhood  by  the 
public  health  nurse.  Licensing  of  midwives,  on  the  basis  of 
participation  in  a  required  number  of  actual  cases,  might  be 
limited  to  the  recommendation  of  the  local  physicians. 

The  public  health  nurse  should  meet  the  midwives,  either 
individually  or  in  groups,  at  least  once  every  three  months 
and  obtain  lists  of  their  prenatal  and  post-natal  cases,  checking 
these  with  the  birth  certificates  she  has  handed  in.  The  nurse 
should  make  as  many  prenatal  calls  as  possible,  giving  the  mid- 
wife instruction  in  the  patient's  home  as  well  as  in  the  class. 


IF  the  southern  states  must  face  the  task  of  educating 
the  greatest  number  of  midwives,  some  of  the  northern 
states  have  complicated  problems  too.  The  428  midwives 
practising  in  New  York  state  in  1922  included  23  national- 
ities, Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  Americans  and  Slavs  other 
than  Poles  predominating.  Probably  there  is  a  similar 
situation  in  the  densely  populated  industrial  and  mining 
states.  The  southwestern  states  with  Mexican  midwives 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  states  with  the  Japanese  midwives 
illustrate  still  other  complications.  In  New  York  state 
outside  New  York  city  the  number  of  midwives  has  de- 
clined steadily — there  are  twenty-two  counties  which  have 
no  licensed  midwives;  and  New  Hampshire  reports  but 
seven  in  all  the  state. 

The  procedure  for  their  licensing  and  training  in  most 
of  the  states  follows  the  general  principles  outlined  for 
Virginia.  Besides  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New 
York,  California,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  are 
now  reported  as  having  supervisors  of  midwives,  and 
in  others  some  kind  of  instruction  has  been  provided, 
by  letters,  simple  rules  and  regulations,  or  through  bulletins 
and  classes.  The  class  instruction  is  carried  on  by  phy- 
sicians, usually  the  health  officers,  by  public  health  nurses, 
or,  as  in  Connecticut,  by  registered  midwives.  In  some 
states  the  classes  meet  once  only ;  in  others,  at  regular 
intervals  for  a  period.  The  instruction  consists  of  an  ex- 
planation of  the  state  laws  governing  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, of  the  proper  technique,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
midwife.  Seventeen  states,  in  all,  now  report  the  holding 
of  classes.  More  than  a  thousand  midwives  have  completed 
the  course  in  South  Carolina.  Several  states  employ  Negro 
nurses  to  help  in  such  work. 

In  Pennsylvania,  aside  from  an  intensive  campaign  in  four 
counties,  there  are  two  women  physicians  on  the  staff  of 
the  state  department  of  health  who  speak  several  languages 
and  instruct  midwives  in  their  mother  tongue.  In  another 
state  a  qualified  obstetrician  travels  about,  and  both  phy- 
sicians and  midwives  bring  their  cases,  especially  the  com- 
plicated ones,  for  consultation.  The  Arkansas  story 
already  has  been  told  in  The  Survey.  (Save  the 
Country  Baby,  by  Frances  Sage  Bradley,  M.D.,  De- 
cember 15,  1923.)' 

In  the  states  such  as  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire, 
where  licensing  and  supervision  has  been  continued  over  a 
period  of  years,  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
number  of  registered  midwives,  and  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  type  of  care  which  they  give.  Physicians  are  called 
more  frequently  in  abnormal  cases,  and  there  has  been 
an  improved  reporting  of  births. 

Down  in  the  Virginia  back  country,  the  neighbor  who 
meets  another  and  inquires  after  the  health  of  the  other's 
family,  gets  the  answer:  "Oh,  they  're  all  stirrin'." 

Are  we  ? 
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venerable  profession  of  the  church, 
though  we  may  trace  its  pastoral  origins, 
nowadays  thinks  of  these  in  a  very  abstract, 
and  even  metaphorical  sense.  So  the  law, 
""ith  its  parchment  records  of  land-tenure, 
and  crop-dues,  etc.,  has  similarly  risen  in  the 
social  scale  far  above  the  original  farmer.  These  two  lead- 
ing faculties  of  our  universities  have  long  acquired  their 
patrician  status,  with  freedom  from  contamination  by  the 
vulgarities  of  "mere  labor."  The  medical  profession,  as 
harbinger  of  the  scientists,  has  been  longer  and  slower  in 
obtaining  its  third  place  in  precedence;  since  "leechcraft" 
is  after  all  a  plebeian  sort  of  work ;  pharmacy,  with  its 
herbs  and  salts,  is  only  a  remove  or  two  from  the  soil ;  and 
the  surgeon  long  lagged  behind  all  these,  as  but  late  relieved 
of  his  humble  original  task,  of  barber. 

Science,  the  youngest  of  studies,  and  until  lately  the  least 
prosecuted,  is  hardly  yet  considered  of  full  professional 
status.  On  the  whole  its  votaries  still  seem  plebeian ;  and 
they  look  so  because  they  are  so ;  since  for  the  most  part 
we  are  skilled  artisans,  men  of  our  hands.  For  with  these 
organs  we  have  to  do  our  experiments ;  and  thus  we  dirty 
them — instead  of  voicing  the  high  discourse  of  the  really 
dignified  professions,  with  gestures  decently  robed,  and 
these  with  hands  of  the  whitest.  Still,  as  we  have  shown 
at  times  a  certain  efficiency  in  "delivering  the  goods" — and 
these  fresh  and  new  ones,  sometimes  of  value  even  to  our 
"pecuniary  culture" — the  status  of  the  pioneers  of  science 
has  in  the  last  generation  or  two  been  rising. 

I. 

THUS — though  to  the  horror  of  "Society" — Kelvin  and 
Lister  in  time  became  heard  of  by  respectable  Londoners, 
as  new  "Lords";  a  little  lower  than  the  brewers,  of  course, 
but  Lords  anyhow.  Educated  Londoners  (for  there  are 
such),  knew  of  them  as  successive  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Their  colleagues  in  that  society,  and  in  the 
university,  knew  of  them  as  a  professor  of  Physics  and  of 
Surgery  respectively.  But  to  the  plebeian  eye  of  the  oc- 
cupational sociologist,  Kelvin  becomes  more  intelligible 
than  in  any  of  these  descriptions,  as  the  first-rate  Glasgow 
mechanic  who  was  able  to  continue  the  job  of  instrument- 
maker,  which  was  occupied  in  the  same  university  and 
department  two  generations  before  by  James  Watt.  Only 
this  new  man  was  even  more  skilled  with  electrical  devices 
than  was  his  predecessor  with  steamy  ones.  And  then, 
recalling  him  to  memory  yet  more  closely,  as  the  very  type 
of  the  worthy  old  Glasgow  mechanic  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
we  see  him  also  as  the  modern  avatar  of  the  great  god 
Hephestos ;  as  Vulcan,  striking  new  sparks  from  his  mighty 
forge ;  and  also  limping  along,  somewhat  lamed  by  his  toil — - 
thus  true  to  the  very  life.  Watt  himself  was  indeed  avatar 


of  Prometheus,  again  bringing  new,  and  dangerous  as  well 
as  invaluable  powers. 

So  now  Lister.  Relieving  him  successively  of  peer's  robes, 
president's  mace,  and  professor's  gown,  we  have  the  good 
old  Quaker  surgeon.  Getting  him  out  of  his  long  frock- 
coat,  we  have  a  look  at  him  as  barber — indeed  of  the  record 
"clean  shave."  See  him  next  with  apron  off;  he  is  now 
"the  shepherd  with  his  tar-box  by  his  side"  of  old  English 
pastoral  poetry ;  and  indeed  of  immemorial  and  worldwide 
practice.  For  when  the  sheep  has  had  a  scratch,  and  the 
blowflies  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  and  the  maggots  have  hatched 
and  begin  to  eat  the  living  flesh  (so  that  the  poor  creature 
goes  off  its  feed  in  agony),  the  noticing  shepherd  brushes 
the  maggots  off,  dips  his  finger  or  stick  in  his  little  tarpot, 
and  covers  the  sore  spot;  whereupon  the  sheep  is  peacefully 
browsing  again  in  quarter  of  an  hour.  That  is  the  elemental 
and  central  usage  of  antiseptic  surgery,  little  though  modern 
townsfolk  may  remember  it,  or  much  else  of  rural  life 
and  significance. 

But  Lister  had  chemical  knowledge  of  his  stuff;  hence 
his  carbolic  acid,  an  extract  of  tar ;  and  also  microscopic 
knowledge  of  the  infecting  germs,  smaller  than  maggots, 
and  incomparably  deadlier.  This  latter  he  learned  from 
his  father,  a  handyman  at  fixing  up  two  spectacle-glasses  to 
multiply  one  another  as  an  "eye-piece,"  and  two  mere  or 
so  near  the  object,  as  an  "objective,"  the  two  bits  of  ap- 
paratus being  conveniently  held  in  a  tube,  and  then  known 
as  a  microscope.  Of  this  old  Lister  was  one  of  the  notable 
improvers. 

Meantime  too,  a  keen  youth,  the  son  of  a  village  tanner 
in  the  Jura  (a  very  low-caste  job,  in  India  in  fact  quite 
"untouchable")  had  been  puzzling  to  understand  how  oak- 
bark  on  hides  prevented  their  decay — in  fact,  was  literally 
anti-septic.  Microscopic  germs  had  already  been  discovered 
in  decaying  things;  and  he  pondered  and  studied  these.  He 
saw  that  you  might  either  kill  the  germs  by  anti-septics,  and 
so  prevent  decay;  or — better  still,  though  more  difficult — 
try  to  keep  out  germs  altogether ;  in  which  case  no  putrefac- 
tion would  occur.  Besides  thus  thinking  out  the  practice  of 
his  tanner  father,  he  essayed  kindred  experiments  on  his 
own :  and  having  evidently  had  a  tidy  mother,  with  "an  eye 
for  dirt,"  he  went  into  the  milk-house,  and  the  cheese- 
making,  and  the  baking,  and  the  brewing;  and  by  and  by, 
the  wine-making  too — in  fact  all  round  these  homely  arts — 
henceforth  revolutionized  and  purified  throughout  the  world. 
Then,  too,  he  found  out  how  to  clean  up  silk-worms,  and 
get  rid  of  their  disease — so  saving  a  main  French  industry, 
though  he  overworked  himself  into  a  paralytic  seizure  with 
that.  But  he  pulled  himself  together;  and  went  on,  with 
a  big  experimental  sort  of  tannery  and  germ-testing  place, 
since  called  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  next  reproduced  over 
the  world.  Among  all  these  rural  endeavors  he  had  an  in- 
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The  surgeon  was  but  late  relieved  of  his  humble  original  task 

of  barber 

direct  adventure  with  a  mad  dog;  for  he  saved  the  man  the 
dog  bit,  and  next  others.  In  course  of  all  this,  he  started 
many  younger  workers,  of  whom  not  a  few  have  also  done 
illustriously:  none  more  than  the  before-mentioned  young 
surgeon,  who  specialized  upon  the  human  wound.  Before 
that  the  frequent  surgeon's  story  was  that  "the  operation 
was  successful,  but  the  patient  died":  while  hospitals, 
especially  maternity  hosptials,  with  all  their  skill  and 
care,  had  a  far  bigger  death-rate  than  patients  left 
in  the  slums.  But  Lister  put  an  end  to  all  that ;  as  the 
world  knows.' 

Knows,  yes;  but  how  tardily!  The  story  is  worth 
recalling,  as  full  of  significance,  for  the  psychological  survey 
of  cities.  First,  let  me  preface  it  by  another,  one  of  James 
Watt,  whose  Birmingham  firm  only  got  to  the  point  of 
selling  its  first  engine  twenty  years  after  he  had  invented  it. 
So  very  naturally,  this  enterprising  and  tenacious  firm  went 
bankrupt.  There  was  the  usual  meeting  of  creditors,  first 
valuing  buildings,  real  estate,  and  materials.  Coming  to  the 
firm's  patents,  the  lawyer-person  began,  "Patent  for — for 
what — something  called  a  'steam-engine !'  What's  that  ? 
What  value  am  I  to  assign?"  At  once  spoke  out  the  practical 
man  (true  to  his  type  in  every  generation).  "Yah!  Put 
it  down  at  a  farthing!"  And  so,  accordingly,  this  supreme 
and  central  invention  of  modern  times  was  put  down  at  one 
farthing — half  a  cent:  and  thus,  we  may  presume,  the  firm 
by  and  by  was  able  to  buy  it  back  again. 

And  if  it  be  supposed  that  such  "practical"  minds  are  no 
longer  so  sure  of  themselves,  I  may  here  recall  the  "Daily 
Mail,"  a  chief  "organ"  of  London  mentality,  so  long, 
widely  and  deeply  depressed  by  and  to  the  level  of  its  chief 
newsboy,  one  Harmsworth,  alias  Lord  Northcliffe,  whose 
professional  boast  was  "I  buy  paper,  and  sell  it — inked !" 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Marconi's  first  wireless  message 
across  the  Atlantic,  yielded  only  the  letter  S — -"Yah — what's 
the  use  of  signalling  S?"  was  the  substance  of  next  morn- 
ing's press  comment;  not  seeing  that  to  get  anything  across 
at  all  was  the  main  solution  of  Marconi's  problem;  so  that 


he  might  get  T  and  more  across  on  the  morrow,  which  of 
course  he  did. 

Return  now  to  Lister's  struggle.  Like  many  another  good 
apprentice  before  him,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  his 
master,  Syme,  then  the  greatest  surgeon  of  his  day;  and 
who,  though  he  loved  him  as  son-in-law,  never  could  quite 
bring  himself  to  believe  the  boy  much  of  a  surgeon  (and  of 
course  so  far  truly,  for  as  an  operator  Lister  was  but  as 
others).  After  various  fights,  however,  he  got  the  hospital 
clean,  and  showed  healings  which  silenced  his  local  critics; 
indeed  soon  converted  them  to  followers.  London  surgeons, 
however,  for  a  time  continued  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"the  Scotch  fad,"  as  they  called  it;  but  Pasteur  sent  him  a 
bright  young  military  surgeon  for  a  pupil.  On  4th  July 
1870,  there  came  for  this  last  a  telegram,  "War  declared — 
return  for  the  front."  Before  taking  the  night  train  south- 
ward for  Paris,  the  young  surgeon  spent  the  day  in  buying 
up  all  the  carbolic  acid  and  dressings  he  could  take  with 
him;  and  on  the  second  day  he  proudly  reported  himself  to 
his  Surgeon-General  with  his  life-saving  burden.  "Bah ! 
what's  this!"  railed  his  military  superior.  "Nonsense — send 
it  back  to  Paris!"  So  back  it  all  went;  thus  condemning 
untold  numbers  of  wounded  soldiers  to  die  of  rotten  wounds 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  Thirty  years  later,  to  the 
Boer  War  (with  its  colossal  mortality,  not  from  Boers' 
bullets,  but  from  germs  of  all  kinds)  an  experienced  London 
surgeon  was  sent  out  at  length,  whose  report  was  that  the 
army's  stock  of  surgical  appliances  was  only  in  place  in  an 
archaeological  museum.  (The  British  volunteers,  perhaps 
more  fortunate,  got  no  appliances  at  all.)  It  was  not  until 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  a  few  years  later  that  the  work  of 
Pasteur  and  Lister  took  root  in  military  practice  and  then, 
thanks  to  Oriental  hands.  The  Japanese  soldiers  not  only 
had  a  bath  before  each  battle,  but  washed  their  shirts  as 
well,  and  so  got  clean  wounds,  easily  dressed ;  but  the  poor 
Russians  still  went  in  dirty,  and  got  ge,rm-laden  wounds 
accordingly,  and  these  mostly  left  undressed — a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  result  we  know.  So  the  late  Great  War  was 
really  the  first  in  which  ordinary  skill  of  antiseptics  and 
bacteriology  was  in  use  by  all  combatants. 

So  slow  is  it  for  a  scientific  advance  to  make  head  against 
the  self-satisfied  stupefactions  of  habit  and  routine.  "Prac- 


Evolution  in  Religion 

Let  me  affirm  then,  from  a  long  life-time's 
experience  of  the  toils  and  joys  of  botanical, 
zoological  and  anthropological  studies,  that 
there  is  no  more  fascinating  or  fruitful 
field  for  evolutionary  study  than  that  of 
religion.  From  the  present  naturalistic  ap- 
proach, this  becomes  nothing  less  than  the 
interpretation  of  human  life,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  ideals  its  founders  have  at- 
tained, and  their  highest  exponents  could 
express.  It  hence  becomes  for  us  a  com- 
parative study  of  previous  theories  of 
evolution, — not  especially  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, nor  in  a  world  made  in  six  days, 
but  of  psychological,  social  and  moral 
evolution,  illuminating  us  at  every  turn. 
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The  tar  pot  of  the  shepherd  becomes  carbolic  acid — an  extract 
of  tar — and  death  to  germs 

tical"  has  thus  become  a  word  commonly  used  to  boast  the 
absence  of  that  very  occupational  knowledge,  and  courage 
of  application,  from  which  it  is  derived.  A  new  idea,  when 
of  any  large  complexity  or  breadth  of  application,  but  with- 
out alluring  economic  return,  generally  needs  about  a  gen- 
eration-length to  work  its  way  into  the  great  world's  prac- 
tice. 

Last  of  all,  Lister  has  left  to  his  old  University  his  por- 
trait and  his  honors,  henceforth  a  glory  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
day  however,  we  shall  make  from  this  portrait  a  stained 
glass  window — of  this  old  Quaker  saint  of  his  great  craft, 
and  with  its  gentlest  old  patriarchal  face — that  of  a  good 
shepherd  indeed. 

II 

BUT — returning  to  the  hard  struggle  of  new  ideas  or 
methods — it  is  rather  in  the  social  and  political  field 
that  mental  conductivity  is  most  sluggish,  even  in  our  would 
be  progressive  West.  Thus  the  amazing  candor,  not  to  say 
brutality,  of  General  Bernhardi  and  his  fellows,  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  1914,  can  only  be  explained  or  understood  as 
their  vigorous  re-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  survival,  in 
struggle  for  existence,  and  at  its  very  crudest — the  Darwin- 
ism of  1860,  and  too  long  surviving.  The  subsequent  out- 
burst of  bolshevism  in  Russia  must  also  be  seen  not  as  any 
sudden  and  new  spectre,  but  as  the  tardy  coming  into  power 
of  ardent  disciples  of  Karl  Marx,  a  thinker  of  much  the 
same  time.  Or  again,  every  one  in  the  West  has  heard  of 
Gandhi ;  and  mostly  of  his  leadership  along  new  and  revolu- 
tionary lines.  When  you  come  to  know  him,  however,  the 
strata  of  his  idealogy  are  plainly  exposed.  His  ancient  ideal- 
ism and  asceticism,  and  his  deep  respect  for  life  are  all 
rooted  in  his  religion  of  Jainism,  as  old  as  Buddhism  itself, 
say  six  centuries  B.C.  But  what  are  the  characteristic  ideas 
he  has  expounded  in  his  political  career?  Essentially  four, 
and  avowedly  all  western  ones — ( I )  Mazzini's  idealistic  na- 
tionalism, (2)  Thoreau's  simplification  of  life,  (3)  Ruskin's 


criticism  of  the  machine  industry  and  its  money  economics, 
and  (4)  Tolstoi's  non-resistance.  Much  of  course  may  be 
said  for  each  and  all  these  ideas;  much  indeed  has  been 
said;  for  each  and  all  of  them  date  essentially  from  the 
generation  of  1830-1860.  Their  exponent  has  not  expressed 
any  ideas  of  later  date;  since  none  have  appreciably  im- 
pressed him. 

Why  then, — as  I  often  ask  my  countrymen  in  India — 
does  he  so  alarm  you,  the  powers  that  be  ?  They  cannot  give 
the  answer,  though  a  simple  one.  For  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  mental  oufit  of  the  dominant  British  authorities 
in  India  at  once  reveals  that  their  corresponding  working 
set  of  ideas  are  those  acquired  at  Oxford,  etc.,  etc. — from 
Burke's  Speeches  on  the  French  Revolution,  from  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  like.  Important  ideas 
all;  but  as  they  are  four  generations  back  instead  of  only 
two,  they  naturally  give  Mj.  Gandhi's  an  alarming  air  of 
novelty. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  historic  viewpoints  as  yet  too 
much  unemployed  in  our  contemporary  social  surveys.  In 
a  later  article  I  shall  exhibit  the  historic  stratification  of 
Edinburgh.  Some  of  its  social  types  date  back  a  thousand 
years ;  yet  none  are  as  yet  completely  fossil.  Their  surviv- 
ing representatives  vary  in  number  of  course;  but  amount 
in  all  to  an  immense  majority  of  its  living  population.  This 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  social  surveyor,  thus  to  find  in 
his  city  heirs  of  all  the  ages.  But  if  he  perchance  dares 
to  think  of  himself  the  while  as  in  the  foremost  files  of 
time,  it  is  also  well  to  realize  that  each  of  us  is  made  up  of 
many  selves,  dating  from  all  periods,  and  certainly  in  vari- 
ous respects  far  from  being  up-to-date.  Recalling  our  school 
days,— [A  Schoolboy's  Bag  and  a  City  Pageant,  February, 
1925]  we  can  now  see  that  with  our  Euclid  and  our  Gram- 
mar, we  are  still  being  "kept  in"  at  the  University  of  Alex- 
andria, say  three  centuries  B.  C.  The  botanical  systematist 
is  proud  of  his  continuity  from  Linnaeus  in  1735,  and  with 
De  Candolle  and  Robert  Brown  less  than  a  century  later ; 


The  "practical"  man  of  yesterday  valued  the  patent  of  the 
steam  engine  at  a  farthing  .  .  . 
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while  the  greater  pride  of  the  humanist  is  based  on  his  far 
earlier  loyalties.  And  since  hardly  any  of  us  have  mathe- 
matics enough  really  to  follow  Einstein,  nor  physics  enough 
to  feel  at  home  in  Madame  Curie's  laboratory  or  Professor 
Milliken's,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  regards  the  make-up  and 
wording  of  the  cosmic  universe,  we  have  not  really  got  out 
of  our  earlier  generation.  At  most  we  tolerate  this  suc- 
ceeding one ;  at  best  congratulate  it,  on  getting  out  of 
reach  of  our  minds,  arrested  in  our  past,  and  too  stiffened 
now  to  move  on.  Yet  it  is  something  for  us  to  have  ac- 
quired anything  of  such  earlier  heritage  of  science  to  which 
these  later  minds  are  now  adding;  and  in  their  turn  they 
are  tolerant  of  us,  though  mainly  helpful  to  their  successors. 
This  is  no  mere  "academic"  discussion;  but  clear  disclosure 
to  ourselves  of  the  intellectual  conditions  of  internal  prog- 
ress, in  any  society.  History  is  no  mere  keeping  of  annals ; 
it  is  more  than  the  general  philosophy  of  history  which  his- 
torians have  long  sought,  and  sociologists  go  on  seeking; 
and  it  is  far  more  too  than  all  such  tracings  of  occupational 
origins  as  we  have  attempted  in  these  pages. 

Hence  then  the  profound  importance, — and  for  every 
science,  every  art — of  its  historic  search  and  scrutiny.  Such 
is  that  of  Dr.  George  Sarton  of  Harvard  Library,  with  his 
Isis — a  still  too  little-known  review  of  the  history  of  science  ; 
or  again  of  the  kindred  work  of  Dr.  Singer  at  Oxford  and 
London,  and  of  other  few  workers  scattered  elsewhere.  For 
thus  to  clear  up  "the  filiation  of  ideas,"  throughout  the  past, 
is  laying  bare  the  true  foundations  on  which  we  have  to 
build  today:  and  this  whether  as  researchers  adding  to 
knowledge  or  as  students  acquiring  it. 

The  new   age   stands   as  yet 

Half-built   against  the  sky; 

Open  to  every  threat 

Of   storms    that   clamor    by. 

Scaffolding  veils   the  walls, 

And  dim  dust  floats   and   falls, 

As  moving  to  and  fro,  their  tasks  the  masons  ply. 

Only  in  the  measure  in  which  we  can  come  to  understand 
and  know  our  way  in  this  city  of  thought  which  humanity 
has  ever  been  building,  can  we  attain  to  any  measure  of 
peace  in  it.  Such  true  peace  is  then  seen  as  of  no  mere  rest 
and  breathing-space,  amid  its  internecine  wars;-  but  as  of 
renewing  effort  more  effective,  because  mo.re  continuous  and 
more  cooperative  than  heretofore ;  and  towards  constructive 
peace. 


III. 

IT  is  thus  by  no  mere  coincidence  that  another  task  which 
interrupts — and  yet  encourages — the  writing  of  these 
articles  should  be  that  of  preparing  a  report  towards  the 
advancement  of  International  Intellectual  Relations,  for 
M.  'Bergson's  committee  of  that  name,  called  into  being  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  Take  its  urgent  problem  of  inter- 
national scientific  bibliographies.  The  profusion  of  present 
growths  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  can  only  be  kept  clear  if 
we  deal  with  them  in  historic  spirit,  i.  e.,  in  relation  to  those 
branches  of  previous  growth-periods  from  which  all  this 
present  leafage  has  arisen.  The  technical  method  of  tracing 
this  "filiation"  of  knowledge  is  after  all  very  simple.  Given 
any  great  initiator,  of  any  order  of  ideas — be  this  Harvey 
with  his  circulation  of  the  blood ;  or  Linnaeus  with  his 
classification  of  plants  and  animals,  his  System  of  Nature; 
or  again  Watt  with  his  steam-engine,  or  whom  you  will — 
we  may  on  the  one  hand  enquire  into  his  precursors,  and  on 
the  other  into  his  continuators.  Mere  critics,  and  mere  ex- 
positors and  commentators,  naturally  drop  out  of  memory, 
and  may  be  left  so:  but  among  the  continuators  there  arise 
from  time  to  time  new  initiators;  as  afte,r  Harvey  soon 
Hales,  with  his  "circulation  of  the  sap"  thus  founding 
vegetable  physiology:  as  after  Linnaeus,  the  founders  of  the 
Natural  System,  at  any  rate  less  artificial ;  or  again  from 
Watt,  Stephenson  and  many  more,  on  to  our  modern  motor 
and  aeroplane  industry  engineers. 

(i)  Precursors,  (2)  Initiators,  (3)  Continuators:  here 
then  is  the  elemental  rhythm  of  progress ;  and  in  wave  after 
wave  of  advance;  though  often  there  are  dormant  periods, 
sometimes  even  between  individual  continuators,  let  alone 
between  initiative  growth-waves.  For  seasons  seem  often 
unfavorable. 

Recall  now  from  our  opening  article — as  helpful  to  this 
conception  of  the  growth  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — the 
main  historic  periods  indicated  by  our  survey  of  the  contents 
of  the  boy's  schoolbag: — the  Primitive,  Matriarchal,  Patri- 
archal ;  the  Greco-Roman,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  the 
modern  Industrial,  Imperial,  Financial.  We  at  once  see 
that  our  tree — be  it  viewed  as  of  knowledge  or  of  social  life 
— cannot  end  here;  and  if  so,  that  the  good  people  around 
us  (including  ourselves,  of  course,  in  ou,r  everyday  moods) 
who  think  of  our  present  civilization  and  its  ways  and  ideas 
as  to  any  great  degree  established  and  permanent,  must  be 
more  or  less  sound  asleep.  Yet  next,  conversely,  we  see  that 
those  who  suppose  such  ways  (Continued  on  page  504) 
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birth  of  the  ballad  was  in  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  the  people."  I  find  this  remark 
usec*  in  ^  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  in  point- 
ir|g  the  contrast  with  the  demand  of  the 
aristocracy  for  an  epic  literature  of  their  own. 
It  raises  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  my 
mind ;  I  cannot  help  brooding  over  all  that  follows  in  the 
Encyclopedia  article,  with  perpetual  reference  back  to  this. 

Has  most  of  our  present  poetry,  like  most  of  our  present 
fiction,  been  written  by  the  well-to-do,  of  the  well-to-do, 
and  for  the  well-to-do?  Is  it  only  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  epic  literature  the  aristocracy  at  an  earlier  time  de- 
manded for  itself  by  being  lyric  instead  of  epic?  Has  it 
turned  out  lyric  instead  of  epic  just  because  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  the  aristocracy,  like  the  lips  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  find  lyric  poetry  more  natural  to  write  and  to  read 
than  epics? 

I  can  imagine  a  considerable  volume  of  negative  reply  to 
this.  "Why,  factory  girls  are  crazy  about  Amy  Lowell! 
Vachel  Lindsay  found  a  lot  of  farmhands  in  Illinois  singing 
his  Firemen's  Ball !  And  haven't  you  heard  that  the  cow- 
boys down  in  New  Mexico  all  know  the  High  Chin  Bob 
ballad  of  Badger  Clark's?  Just  let  a  copy  of  Frost  lie 
round  loose  in  a  sawmill  or  a  hayfield — or  a  boarding 
house  kitchen!" 

Well,  I  suppose  people  in  hayfields  and  kitchens  some- 
times read  Sabrina  Fair,  or  Satan's  great  speeches  in  Para- 
dise Lost,  if  they  happen  to  see  them;  and  if  they  opened 
to  L' Allegro,  they  would  have  found  that  poetry  was 
being  written  about  them,  and  their  milking  and  harvest- 
ing. But  all  that  is  somewhat  different  from  the  birth  of 
poetry  in  the  lips  and  hearts  of  the  people.  It  isn't  the 
sort  of  thing  you  expect,  and  when  you  do  find  it,  you 
call  attention  to  it.  I  must  admit  that  if  any  one  person 
could  be  the  lips  and  hearts  of  the  people,  Robert  Frost 
might;  he  seems  in  a  marvellous  way  to  have  brooded  in 
the  inarticulate  heart  and  uttered  with  the  perfection  of 
unsophisticable  fidelity  part  of  what  must  be  there.  He  has 
found  some  elusive  wonderings  there,  wistfulnesses,  forti- 
tudes, certain  profound  whimsicalities,  intimations  of  soli- 
darity which  chimed  with  his  own.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more !  Masefield  has  entered  into  the  inarticulate  heart  and 
found  blinding  shocks  and  passions  there,  a  piercing  sense 
of  tragedy  and  an  unbearably  poignant  tenderness.  These 
chimed  with  his  own  nature  and  gave  him  the  stuff  for 
those  "barren  hours  passed  at  grips  with  thought."  There 
is  a  great  deal  else!  Though  like  the  child  who  has  only 
been  taken  to  a  park,  we  cannot  conceive  the  country. 

Now  in  demanding  that  once  prevailingly  epic  poetry 
for  their  own  class,  the  aristocracy  apparently  never  have 
wished  to  have  it  spring  from  a  corporate  soil.  They  were 
content  with  the  inspirations  and  peculiarities  of  great  poets 
working  singly.  Unlike  the  Italians,  who  "will  not  sing 
anything  that  has  a  name  signed  to  it,"  they  have  always 
carefully  cleansed  the  texts  of  their  poets  from  interpola- 


tions and  emendations  by  other  hands;  their  scholars,  labor- 
ing in  deep  libraries,  have  spent  lifetimes  in  disentangling 
and  purifying  the  original  versions.  The  people's  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  "flitted  from  lip  to  lip  of  nurses,  shepherds," 
and  others  whose  life  was  close  to  elemental  needs,  taking 
on  countless  accretions  and  alterations  all  along.  Like  an 
unconscious  Standing  Committee  on  the  Perfection  of  Bal- 
lads, the  lips  and  hearts  of  the  people,  careless  of  time  and 
finality,  continued  to  improve  their  communal  heritage. 
It  was  a  new  phrase  here,  an  altered  sequence  there,  a 
stanza  left  out,  a  stanza  put  in,  a  half  stanza  begun,  and 
rounded  off  with  the  refrain. 

So  much  is  understandable.  We  can  shut  our  eyes  and 
hear  it  happening,  with  the  ears  of  the  historical  imagina- 
tion. But  who  can  imagine  how  the  ballads  began  ?  Those 
who  write  prefaces  to  collections  of  ballads  can  partly 
imagine.  This  is  what  some  of  them  describe. 

Something  striking  has  happened,  and  a  traveler  arriving 
at  a  village  stops  to  tell  about  it.  He  begins  to  say  that  a 
foraging  chief  has  burnt  a  castle  down,  or  another  bold 
raider  has  escaped  from  his  enemy's  castle,  or  a  pair  of 
thwarted  lovers  have  poisoned  themselves.  The  people 
rushing  out  of  their  houses  gather  about  him  and  exclaim; 
their  unselfconsdous  bodies  sway  in  the  natural  rhythms 
of  their  mood,  and  they  begin  perhaps  to  intone  their  ex- 
clamations. One  of  these  shouted  exclamations  catches  the 
fancy  of  the  crowd;  they  all  take  it  up;  it  perhaps  catches 
the  fancy  of  the  narrator  too,  and  he  responds;  he  begins 
to  chant  his  recital.  The  listeners,  moving  in  an  involun- 
tary tragic  dance,  bring  in  the  refrain  whenever  they  feel 
that  it  is  the  right  moment  for  it. 

Such  is  one  popular  scholarly  guess  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  ballad.  Other  scholars  scoff  at  this.  They  conceive 
its  beginnings  to  have  been  individual,  and  attribute  to  a 
single  poet  of  the  people  an  inspiration  from  which  the  nar- 
rative sprang.  But  even  then  it  must  have  been  freely 
handled,  reshaped,  and  often  made  the  vehicle  for  another 
man's  inspiration  and  his  conception  of  what  was  tuneful. 
It  is  difficult  to  remember  how  free  people  must  have  felt 
to  do  such  things  to  ballads,  when  there  were  no  property 
rights  in  them  for  anybody  concerned,  no  authorized  ver- 
sions, no  sense,  in  the  cheerful  alterer,  of  being  presump- 
tuous or  meddlesome — no  delicacy  about  damaging  the 
sacred  offspring  of  another's  brain,  but  a  feeling  as  in- 
stinctively irresponsible  as  a  child's  feeling  toward  a  daisy. 

Why  might  not  a  traveler,  at  times,  have  made  up  a 
ballad  as  he  went  along,  and  sung  it  at  the  first  village  he 
came  to?  Why  mightn't  a  poetic  boy  or  girl,  in  that  first 
village,  have  sung  the  ballad  over  again  after  the  traveler 
had  gone  on,  making  up  what  he  couldn't  remember,  to 
finish  the  tale?  How  open  and  inviting  it  was,  then,  to 
write  poetry?  Not  only  no  copyright,  but  no  necessity  to 
persuade  a  publisher,  or  to  ad\-ertise,  or  to  secure  revie 
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It  was  all  loose  and  accidental.  It  was  not  even  taught  in 
school,  laus  Deo.  And  the  audience,  if  one  wanted  to 
"render"  it,  or  "illustrate"  it,  was  all  ready  to  gather;  no 
need  for  patronesses,  or  tickets,  or  a  hall. 

Informal,  oral,  free  to  be  taken  or  left,  the  poetry  of 
the  age  of  ballads  above  all  was  to  be  heard  at  dances! 
These  rhythms  of  the  tongue  were  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  other  natural  rhythms  of  the  body.  Perhaps 
they  were  never  quite  as  popular,  quite  as  spontaneous  and 
communal,  or  quite  as  releasing  and  impassioned,  as  the 
dance.  But  they  approached  such  spontaneity,  such  group 
spirit,  such  recreational  power.  When  one  thinks  of  this 
past  golden  age  of  poetry,  he  begins  to  understand  what 
few  of  us,i  I  think,  can  understand  otherwise ;  how  the  life 
of  Europe  persisted  through  those  ghastly  epidemics — such 
unspeakable  periodical  diseases  of  filth  and  squalor,  that 
it  seems  as  if  they  must  have  exterminated  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  poor.  Something  there  was,  some  reserve  of 
leisure  or  freedom  of  the  spirit,  which  enables  the  learned 
author  of  the  Encyclopedia  article  to  use  the  expression 
"the  blithe  peasant  life,  with  its  dances." 

THAT  word  "blithe"  reverberates  curiously  in  the  in- 
ward ear.  Could  anybody,  writing  for,  let  us  say,  the 
nineteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia,  refer  to  the  working 
population  here  in  these  last  decades  of  the  Strenuous,  or 
Ruction,  Ages,  as  "blithe?"  Will  there  be  any  remains 
out  of  which  he  can  reconstruct,  however  ignorantly,  a  pic- 
ture of  our  mill  workers  and  tenant  farmers  dancing  back 
to  the  mill  village,  or  to  the  town  meeting,  to  the  rhythms 
of  a  ballad  with  suck  a  refrain  as  "Fine  flowers  in  the  val- 
ley," "With  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  yellow?"  Blithe! 
it  is  a  word  we  cannot  apply  to  our  times  without  a  sense 
of  illimitable  absurdity,  and  yet  what  have  we  lost,  except 
that  sense  of  interdependence  and  social  security,  which  the 
older  forms  of  poverty  and  exploitation  possessed  somewhat, 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution  ?  Someiiiing  enabled  those 
worn  and  filthy  peasants  to  sing  and  dance.  Did  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  man  find  a  little  room  in  mortal  life 
in  which  to  sport  and  play,  in  a  few  immortal  forms,  just 
because  his  living — or  dying! — wage,  such  as  it  was,  was 
at  least  secure,  and  his  tyrannical  church  at  least  stood 
close  to  him  and  bore  him  up? 

It  seems  to  me,  from  observing  the  way  in  which  my 
own  inventive  pleasures  take  their  occasional  rise,  that  this 
js  a  very  probable  speculation.  Leisure  seems  to  me  only 
primarily  an  affair  of  time.  Of  course  it  does  need  time; 
it  needs  a  little  free  time  occurring  often,  rather  than  a 
surfeit  and  then  a  famine  of  time,  such  as  our  seasonal 
workers  must  endure.  But  a  frequent  little  leeway  of  time 
will  do  for  a  great  deal  of  refreshment  of  the  spirit,  if  the 
spirit  is  free  enough  to  slip  at  once  into  holiday  mood;  if 
it  can  relax  at  once  that  conscientious  suspense  about  time, 
in  which  so  many  of  us  spend  our  adult  lives.  For  the 
essence  of  leisure  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  from  the 
preoccupation  of  care,  and  that  accursed  urge,  "I  fear  I 
am  not  making  the  best  use  of  this  time !"  In  the  fortunate 
classes,  in  the  Ownerscult,  we  may — though  many  of  ns 
never  do — have  moments,  even  hours,  of  essential  leisure. 
When  the  heart  is  thus  "at  leisure  from  itself,"  creative 
notions  fly  like  butterflies  into  it.  Prayer,  too,  in  all  those 
inward  reaches  which  approach  the  mystic,  confers  this  state 


of  release ;  the  swollen  bubble  of  that  toilsome  care  about 
time  suddenly  bursts,  and  there  is  an  iridescent  passage  of 
creative  moments.  There  is,  for  a  little  while,  a  blithe 
life,  bent  upon  self-expression  in  such  things  as  dancing  and 
making  up  poetry. 

Did  such  flashes  of  essential  leisure  come  more  often 
into  the  individual  lives  of  the  Workerscult,  we  might  re- 
ceive from  them  some  more  fragments  of  individual  poetry 
in  addition  to  the  few  we  have ;  only  marred,  of  course,  by 
those  individual  mannerisms  and  sentimentalisms  from 
which  the  old  ballads  are  so  free.  But  what  we  shall  need, 
I  think,  if  we  want  to  invite  a  modern  age  of  ballads,  is 
communal  leisure.  We  need  a  widespread  habit  of  leisure. 
We  need,  not  single  persons,  separately  released  from  their 
cages  for  a  few  minutes,  but  a  communal  holiday  heart. 
We  need  a  widespread  blitheness,  that  can  concentrate  to- 
gether in  some  gay  creative  impulse,  and  bloom  into  art. 

A  sense  of  economic  security,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  first 
fundamental  in  building  up  this  structure  of  general  hap- 
happiness.  People  afraid  of  losing  their  livelihood  can  never 
know  leisure — never  except  iii  the  upper  reaches  of  loving 
or  praying.  If  we  could  know  that  the  community  stood 
cordially  behind  us  and  our  families,  and  would  carry  us 
on  its  broad  back  through  any  adversity  that  threatens  us, 
we  should  have  the  beginning  of  leisure  of  the  heart.  If 
we  could  but  know  that  all  of  us  stood  behind  each  of  us, 
ready,  in  any  individual  calamity,  to  step  forward  and  say 

.  .  .  Here  is  my  neck! 

Hang  your  whole  weight  upon  me ! 

the  worst  burden  of  our  care  would,  I  believe,  be  gone  from 
almost  every  one  of  us.  As  soon  as  we  develop  some  co- 
operative habits  of  pooling  our  overplus  of  strength  and 
money,  we  shall  all  at  once  be  relieved  from  these  white 
and  ghastly  nights  of  fear  to  which  any  premonition  of  ill- 
ness in  the  breadwinner  now  automatically  gives  rise. 
Think,  reader!  Think  what  it  might  release  in  you, 
(though  you  cannot  conceive  it  yourself!)  to  know  that 
if  accident  or  illness  should  befall  you,  the  community  in 
its  strength  would  become  the  affectionate  guardian  of 
your  family  and  yourself ;  and  that  without  any  assumption 
of  charity,  since  you  would  always  have  contributed  your 
own  overplus  to  the  community  chest,  and  since  every  fam- 
ily, in  the  course  of  three  or  four  generations,  is  certain 
to  need  the  community  help  in  some  such  crisis. 

But  still  more  leisure  of  heart,  and  still  more  time,  I 
think  we  may  very  easily  have,  as  soon  as  we  sweep  off 
the  clutter  of  undesirable  belongings,  and  the  clutter  of 
advertisement  about  them,  which  now  clog  industry  and 
art.  Thousands  of  pretty  tags  and  ingenious  mechanisms 
lie  heaped  up  in  the  way  of  any  simple  and  enjoyable,  that 
is  to  say,  creative,  habit  of  mind.  Bertrand  Russell  even  • 
believes  that  this  welter  of  unneeded  objects,  and  the  habit 
of  buying  and  storing  them  in  our  houses,  may  be  a  main 
reason  for  the  exploitation  of  the  labor  of  backward  races, 
and  those  rivalries  for  raw  materials  which  culminate  in 
wars. 

At  all  events  many  of  us  feel  half  suffocated  in  buyables. 
From  time  to  time  we  long  for  a  hut,  a  den,  a  camp  with 
rough-sawn  floor,  and  tin  dishes.  In  our  hearts  we  know 
that  this  isn't  primarily  to  escape  the  actual  labor  of  taking 
care  of  these  things,  and  using  (Continued  on  page  512) 
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'OST  of  us  recall,  with  pleasantly  reminiscent 
humor,  the  revolution  that  broke  out  in  the 
realm  of  King  Arthur  when  that  thereto- 
fore comparatively  peaceful  land  was  invaded 
by  Mark  Twain's  Yankee  from  Connecticut. 
When  two  such  distinctive  types — King 
Arthur  and  a  Yankee — meet,  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  bound 
to  be  disquieted  a  bit;  and  since  nothing  could  disturb  the 
calm  assurance  of  the  Yankee,  King  Arthur — and  his  peo- 
ple— had  to  take  all  the  shock,  with  what  immediate  con- 
sequences the  veracious  historian  gleefully  records. 

But  a  doubt  intrudes.  No  one,  of  course,  will  question 
the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Mark  Twain.  His  fame  is 
secure.  But — if  that  Yankee  did  really  visit  Arthur's 
court  and  work  the  revolution  ascribed  to  him,  why  do  we 
find  no  later  traces  of  him  and  his  doings  in  English  history? 
Is  it  because  of  the  capacity  of  our  immemorial  folkways 
to  absorb  such  shocks  at  the  surface  and  to  present,  to  all 
such  apparent  changes,  an  impenetrable  inner  permanence? 
Are  our  traditional  structures  really  impervious  to  all  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  immune  from  all  change? 

These  questions  are  not  without  pertinence,  today,  for  a 
still  more  realistic  invasion  is  going  forward  amongst  us. 
All  our  lands  and  most  of  our  minds  have  been  entered  in 
recent  years  by  a  most  irrepressible  and  irreverent  "yankee" 
— from  Detroit,  or  thereabouts,  this  time ;  the  automobile. 
The  whole  country  has  been  covered :  more  than  seventeen 
million  "troops,"  moving  almost  silently,  on  well  prepared 
roads,  billeted  themselves  upon  the  country  in  1924.  Every- 
where these  invaders  have  found  friends,  supporters,  accom- 
plices. The  whole  country,  practically,  has  gone  over  to 
"the  Yankees."  The  chivalrous  King  Arthur  has  been  quite 
crowded  off  the  highways. 

But  coincident  with  this  invasion  has  come  what  some 
refer  to  as  a  "universal  demoralization  of  our  youth."  News- 
paper editors,  judges  of  the  courts,  novelists,  pulpit  orators 
and  moralists,  generally,  have  united  in  telling  the  world 
that  "something  is  wrong  with  the  younger  generation." 
Statistics  of  crime  a,re  cited ;  dramatic  instances  of  youths  and 
girls  in  the  toils  of  the  law — in  prison  and  on  their  way  to 
the  electric  chair  or  the  gallows — are  recited  with  great 
gusto ;  and  the  flouting  of  our  sacred  institutions,  especially 
the  home  and  the  church,  by  these  flappers,  "cake-eaters"  and 
"jazz-hounds"  is  appealed  to  as 'proof  of  the  degeneracy  of 
ou,r  times,  and  of  this  particular  part  of  our  times! 

Curiously  enough,  much  of  this  "degeneracy"  is  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  automobile,  though  other  "forces  of  evil," 
e.  g.,  the  unregulated  dance  and  "booze,"  are  held  to  be 
accomplices.  The  country  boasts  some  hundreds  of  thousand* 
of  miles  of  paved  roads,  on  which  most  any  sort  of  a  car  can 
make  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  best  cars  making  sixty  to 
seventy-five.  In  addition,  there  are  sco,res  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  country  roads,  usually  not  much  improved,  and 
therefore  not  conducive  to  speed,  which,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, are  lined  with  trees,  shaded  by  groves  and  dotted 


with  "road  houses,"  and  which  offer  dancing  floors,  food, 
drink  and  lodging  of  every  "improper"  kind  to  couples, 
groups  and  parties  seeking  escape  from  the  areas  where  con- 
ventions rule.  The  automobile  has  made  it  possible,  as 
never  before  in  history,  for  people  of  all  ages  to  escape  com- 
pletely from  those  traditional  "moral  controls"  which  the 
past  has  built  up  "for  the  guidance  of  the  generations." 
Many  young  people  have  taken  advantage  of  these  possi- 
bilities and  have  "escaped"  herefrom — with  what  results 
policemen,  probation  officers  and  jailers  have  many  lurid 
tales  to  tell.  Hence,  the  automobile  is,  at  once,  the  most 
welcome,  and  the  most  suspected,  of  visitors  to  our  civili- 
zation. 

BUT  agreement  as  to  the  facts  is  lacking.  Some  say  that 
"the  present  younger  generation  is  the  worst  the 
world  has  ever  known — a  lot  of  unspeakable  rotters." 
Others  reply,  quite  amiably,  that  "the  present  youthful 
generation  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  any  other 
such  generation  the  world  has  ever  known:  the  auto- 
mobile has  made  them  a  bit  more  free;  but  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  using  their  freedom  with  such  natural  wisdom  as 
to  assure  any  one  but  a  blind  man  that  they  will,  in  good 
time,  settle  down  to  the  acceptance  of  the  true  moralities 
as  all  other  younger  generations  have  always  done." 

These  two  opinions  seem  to  deal  with  two  diverse 
groups,  however.  The  growth  of  Young  Peoples'  Con- 
servative Associations,  junior  chambers  of  commerce, 
junior  Rotary  Clubs,  and  junior  Ku  Klux  Klans  indicates 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  younger  generation,  dis- 
gusted with  the  excesses  of  the  "jazz  hounds"  and  the 
"speed  fiends,"  has  retreated  into  extreme  respectability 
and  is  giving  its  energies  to  the  development  of  culture 
and  morality  in  the  land.  These  young  people,  it  is  claimed, 
have  become  more  conservative  than  their  parents,  or  than 
any  other  younger  generation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Hence,  it  is  easily  possible  to  apply  complacent  com- 
mendation and  heated  condemnation  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation, without  stint.  If  the  speaker  or  waiter  upholds 
"modern  freedom,"  he  can  commend  the  speedy  ones  as 
exemplars  of  "all  that  is  natural,"  and  condemn  the  Junior 
Rotarians  as  Exhibit  A  in  conventional  stupidity,  and  all 
that  without  expending  more  thought  than  would  fill  a 
single  lobe  of  a  gnat's  brain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
upholds  "true  morality,"  he  can  commend  the  Junior 
Rotarians  as  that  "noble  band  of  rising  young  leaders," 
and  condemn  all  "lounge  lizards"  and  "pink  tea  imbeciles," 
and  use  no  more  mental  stuff  than  would  fill  the  other 
lobe  of  the  same  gnat's  brain. 

ALL  such   pronouncements   meanwhile  miss  or  ignore 
the  two  most  important  factors  in  the  whole  situation, 
to  wit:  first,  that  there  are  many  members  of  the  "younger 
generation"  who  fail  to  get  any  meaning,  or  pleasure,  or 
sense  of  reality  out  of  any  of  the  attitudes  current  in  the 
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world  today — either  in  the  younger  generation  or  amongst 
their  elders — all  such  condemnations  and  commendations, 
alike,  leaving  them  cold;  and  second,  that  the  automobile 
has  brought  us,  at  last  and  undeniably,  a  new  but  long- 
promised  world,  a  world  in  which  our  commendations  and 
condemnations  and  medieval  moralizings  have  no  more 
than  an  antiquarian  interest.  These  two  ignored  facts 
seem  not  unrelated.  We  must  consider  them  in  some  de- 
tail; and,  like  true  logicians,  we  shall  consider  the  second 
one  first. 

E  have  a  new  world!"  Such  statements  make 
"students  of  history"  smile.  "We  have  always 
been  coming  into  a  'new  world',1'  they  say,  "but  in  the  long 
run,  it  has  always  turned  out  to  be  the  same  old  world!" 

This  cynical  reto,rt  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it:  disil- 
lusionment has  played  its  part  in  educating  the  race ;  and 
"students  of  history"  never  tire  of  laughing  at  the  "poor  old 
human  race"  that  has  hoped  so  often  for  a  new  day,  and 
been  disappointed  just  as  often.  Nothing  pleases  a  "student 
of  history"  so  much  as  fresh  proof  that  "history  always  re- 
peats itself."  It  makes  the  task  of  "understanding  history" 
so  much  simpler.  But  perhaps  history  can  be  made  too 
simple ! 

Each  younger  generation  has  been  rebellious  by  nature. 
Born  into  an  artificial  world — with  characteristics  anta- 
gonistic to  that  world — conflict  has  always  been  inevitable. 
Sometimes  this  conflict  has  taken  the  form  of  a  "transition"; 
infrequently,  the  form  of  a  "crisis."  What  is  the  dif- 
ference ? 

Well,  in  a  "transition,"  the  younger  generation  is  slowly 
worn  down  by  the  resistance  of  the  older  generation  until, 
eventually,  nothing  remains  of  the  rebellious  group  or 
movement  but  the  memory  of  futility  and  defeat ;  the  young- 
er generation  is  assimilated  to  the  older  and,  cynically,  in 
its  turn,  resists  all  the  rebellious  energies  of  its  younge.r 
generation.  A  "transition"  is  progress  backwards:  it  is  an 
illusion  of  change. 

In  a  "crisis,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  younger  genera- 
tion, in  some  manner,  holds  some  part  of  its  rebellious 
energies  intact,  maintains  its  position  in  the  face  of  reaction, 
and  eventually  compels  the  older  generation  to  move  for- 
ward a  bit,  at  least.  It  seems  that  such  an  outcome  can 
never  be  secured  save  as  the  younger  generation  has  the 
help  of  some  new  invention — a  more  powerful  weapon,  or 
a  superior  tool.  This  new  invention  opens  up  to  the 
younger  generation  a  new  range  of  reality ;  to  which  it 
can  cling  for  suppo.rt;  and  it  also  serves  as  a  means  of 
fighting  back,  and  destroying,  some  part  of  the  old  grasp 
of  legend  and  myth.  New  inventions  have  not,  therefore, 
been  highly  regarded,  on  the  whole,  by  the  older  generation. 
"These  inventors  are  going  a  little  too  far,"  they  have 
said ;  "one  of  these  days,  they'll  blow  everything  up,  and 
then,  where'll  we  be?  Better  make. haste  slowly.  Transi- 
tion is  mo,re  sensible  than  a  crisis!" 

In  spite  of  this  attitude,  however,  we've  had  enough 
"crises"  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  to  move  the  race 
far  from  its  first  bases — into  new  lands,  facing  new  hea- 
vens and  looking  out  upon  new  intellectual  frontiers. 
Practically  all  of  this  advance  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  twenty-five  hundred  years.  And  every  inch  of  the 
ground  has  been  bitterly  contested. 

The  story  of  this  movement  is  too  long  to  be  .retold  here. 
We  must  plump  ourselves  down  into  the  midst  of  it — in 


the   medieval   world    and    the   medieval    state    of    mind — 
and  get  our  bearings. 

THE  Middle  Age  was  a  great  fear.  It  was  primitive 
fear,  multiplied  many  fold:  fear  of  the  barbarian, 
crowding  in  from  all  sides ;  fear  of  the  serf  and  the 
slave;  fear  of  the  barbaric  inner  self;  fear  of  demons 
and  witches ;  fear  of  lesser  gods  and  greater  gods ;  fear  of 
Jehovah,  the  age's  own  jealous  God;  fear  of  comets  and 
falling  stars;  fear  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  world ;  fear  of  portentous  years,  like  the 
year  1000;  fear  of  starvations,  plagues  and  epidemics;  fear 
of  death ;  and  fear  of  life.  Nature  was  personal,  i.  e.,  anim- 
istic, jealous  of  her  secrets,  vindictive.  Jehovah  was  watch- 
ful, jealous,  retributive.  The  devil  was  just  round  the 
corner. 

The  age,  the  individual,  the  race  longed  for  sanctuary 
from  all  these  fears:  "Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,  when 
shall  I  come  to  thee?"  The  "Medieval  System"  brought  to 
the  age,  the  individual,  the  race  a  promise  of  security.  The 
"plan  of  salvation"  was  not  obscure:  the  world  was  created 
thus  and  so;  man's  nature  had  become  so  and  thus:  let 
the  individual  do  certain  things,  accept  certain  doctrines, 
submit  to  certain  institutional  subordinations — and  the 
Universe  could  be  counted  on  his  side.  Miraculously,  in 
a  moment,  he  escaped  the  wreckage  of  time,  and  gained  a 
sha,re  in  the  securities  of  eternity. 

The  clue  to  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  two  doc- 
trines, to  wit:  that  the  universe  is  a  fixed  physical,  moral 
and  spiritual  order,  which  has  been  revealed  to  man  in  the 
"scriptures"  and  in  the  immemorial  institutions  of  church 
and  state ;  and  that  the  true  end  of  man  is  to  accept  these 
eternal  arrangements  and  to  orde,r  his  own  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  in  reverent  obedience  thereunto. 

With  such  a  world  there  must,  of  course,  be  no  tinkering. 
Science  must  accept  that  world,  and  describe  it  more  fully; 
and  philosophy  must  defend  it  from  the  barbarian  without 
and  the  ir.reverent  within.  This  was  the  one  proper  function 
of  the  human  intellect;  it  must  defend  the  official  program 
of  living  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  The  walls 
of  this  citadel  of  security  were  frequently  being  breached — 
now  by  floods  of  invaders  who,  century  by  century,  kept 
Christendom  in  an  uproar,  introducing  elements  of  exper- 
ience that  could  neither  be  accepted  nor  ignored ;  now  by 
insidious  heretics  within  who  used  their  God-given  intellects 
to  undermine  the  work  of  the  authoritative  agents  of  God. 
Hence,  official  philosophers  were  always  needed — repair 
men  and  reconstruction  engineers  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  intellectual  structure  of  the  age  intact. 
They  must  be  prepared,  at  any  time,  to  show  that  man, 
the  creature,  must  ever  be  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  his 
Creator;  that  social  and  mo.ral  subordinations  were  of  the 
nature  of  reality;  that  kings  were  anointed  of  God;  that 
classes  existed  by  nature ;  that  wealth  inhered  in  those  to 
whom  it  was  properly  due ;  that  authority  belonged  to  those 
whom  God  had  set  up;  that  moral  classifications  were 
eternal;  and  that  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  age  were 
pledges,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  of  just  these  things. 

That  is  to  say,  the  universe  was  for  the  good :  virtue  was 
bound  to  triumph,  villainy  to  be  punished.  The  righteous 
were  never  forsaken.  All  these  things  were  demonstrated 
in  the  horse  (It  was  the  age  of  chivalry!)  :  the  horse  is  a 
part  of  nature — yet  he  responds  to  the  uses  and  feelings  of 
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men.  He  can  be  talked  to,  argued  with,  sworn  at,  and 
even  beaten  into  cooperation.  In  times  of  great  need,  when 
the  fate  of  the  individual,  or  the  nation  is  at  stake,  the 
horse  enters  as  fully  into  the  struggle  as  does  his  rider. 

The  universe  was,  at  heart,  like  this — a  chivalrous  sort 
of  place — for  those  who  can  appreciate  chivalry;  and  very 
human:  men  drove  hard  bargains  with  destiny;  they  were 
scared  of  life,  yet  desirous  of  more  life;  tolerant  of  their 
own  weakness,  intolerant  of  all  who  opposed  them;  gross 
in  morals,  meticulous  in  rituals;  respectable  in  public,  loose 
in  private ;  they  bought  indulgences  for  their  sins  and  hoped 
that,  in  the  end,  God  would  prove  himself  a  chivalrous 
gentleman,  and  not  be  too  hard  on  other  gentlemen. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  place  in  such  a  world  for  an  auto- 
mobile. An  automobile  will  not  hold  together  and  give  one 
more  gasp  merely  because  a  doctor  is  hurrying  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  bishop;  neither  will  it  fall  down  and  smash 
merely  because  some  villain  is  running  away  with  "the 
daughter  of  an  honest  woman."  A  load  of  "booze"  is  no 
heavier  to  an  auto  than  is  an  equal  weight  of  deacons.  A 
faithful  horse,  or  a  chivalrous  universe,  will  protect  a  ladv 
in  distress;  and,  maybe,  in  the  long  run,  even  the  poor 
working  girl.  But  what  interest  has  the  "family  auto"  in 
the  fate  of  either?  The  horse  used  to  bring  the  worn  out 
reveler  and  the  tired  doctor  home — the  one  to  his  mother's 
arms  that  he  might  repent  before  he  died,  the  other  to  his 
well  earned  rest.  Now,  the  auto,  its  steering  wheel  slipping 
from  exhausted  hands,  flings  them  both  into  the  telegraph 
pole  and  leaves  their  broken  bodies  as  warnings  that  a 
mechanism  does  not  supply  its  own  intelligence.  The  uni- 
verse of  the  auto,  along  with  the  auto  itself,  is  no  longer 
to  be  counted  as  either  the  Enemy  or  the  Friend  of  men. 

THIS,  then,  is  the  universe  in  which  the  younger  genera- 
tion now  lives  and  does  its  speeding ;  and  the  automobile 
most  fully  indicates  the  nature  of  this  universe.  This  uni- 
verse, unlike  that  of  the  medievalist,  no  longer  offers  us 
"goods"  and  "bads"  already  made,  and  done  up  in  classified 
parcels:  it  offers  us  nothing  but  the  materials  out  of  which 
we  can  make  our  own  goods  and  evils.  The  horse,  with 
the  universe  and  the  morality  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  are 
gone;  or  they  linger  in  isolated  corners  of  the  belated  world 
only.  The  auto,  and  the  universe  of  the  auto,  are  here ; 
and  our  real  problem  is:  can  we  make  for  ourselves  a 
morality — an  order  of  goods  and  of  evils — consonant  with 
the  new  age? 

Some  of  the  younger  generation  are  answering  this  ques- 
tion by  saying:  'This  is  the  age  of  the  machine — and  the 
machine  knows  no  morality.  Let's  step  on  the  gas,  while 
we're  young!"  Others,  by  saying:  "The  coming  of  the 
machine  has  no  bearing  on  the  case:  good  is  good,  and  bad 
is  bad,  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  Let's  save  the  world 
from  its  own  follies!"  But  others  vaguely  feel  and  some- 
times say:  ''The  ancient  moralities  are  stifling,  and  the  new 
non-moralities  are  preposterous:  We  must  make  for  our- 
selves a  moral  order  in  harmony  with  the  new  universe  of 
science  and  the  machine!" 

The  automobile  is  but  one  of  the  latest  items  in  a  long 
line  of  inventions  and  discoveries  by  means  of  which  the 
human  race  has  gradually  escaped  the  primitive,  animistic 
world  in  which  its  life  began.  The  bow  and  arrow  was 
one  of  the  first  of  these  inventions.  The  wheel  was  an- 


other— the  prophetic  of  this  later  one.  Fire  was  an  early 
symbol  of  the  trend  toward  invention:  fire  burned  in  the 
torch  of  Prometheus,  and  scorched  his  liver,  until  he  thought 
a  vulture  was  gnawing  at  it.  Fire  promised  the  day  of  com- 
plete understanding,  charming  and  frightening  people  at  the 
same  time.  Gunpowder,  with  its  cannons  blowing  down  the 
citadels  of  Medievalism,  was  a  most  disconcerting  invention : 
Like  the  auto,  the  cannon  ball  has  no  chivalry! 

The  steam  engine  was  the  most  iconoclastic  of  inventions, 
initiating  the  real  Age  of  Machinery,  tearing  whole  popula- 
tions loose  from  their  ancient  animistic  rootages  in  their 
friendly  village  universes,  and  throwing  them,  willy-nilly, 
into  the  dehumanized  industrial  chaos  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  every  real  invention,  through  the  ages,  has 
dissolved  somewhat  the  ancient  bonds  and  bounds,  releasing 
a  few  more  individuals  and  groups  from  the  petty  personal 
universe  of  their  childhood,  and  making  clearer  toward  the 
future  the  existence  of  this  universe  of  non-moral,  dependable 
mechanisms. 

The  automobile  has  come,  first  hand,  to  more  individuals 
than  any  other  mechanism  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  power  in  small,  usable  compass;  it  is 
more  dependable  than  any  other  mechanism  ever  made. 
There  is  nothing  animistic  about  it.  It  is  a  mechanism  that 
works  when  its  parts  are  there  and  its  adjustments  are  ade- 
quate. It  stops  when  those  adjustments  fail.  No  amount 
of  arguing,  or  coaxing,  or  begging,  or  praying  will  avail  to 
make  it  go,  if  an  essential  part  is  missing  or  an  adjustment 
is  out  of  order.  And  when  the  driver  takes  his  seat,  lays  his 
hands  upon  the  wheel  and  puts  his  foot  on  the  gas,  he  gets 
a  thrill  of  power  such  as  no  earlier  generation  of  men  has 
ever  known.  Perhaps  his  first  experience  of  this  sort  stirs 
up  in  him  a  sense  of  primitive,  animistic  fear.  But  that 
soon  wears  off,  and  presently  he  finds  that  in  the  automobile 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  afraid  of!  And,  if  not  in 
the  automobile,  why  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

So  has  the  automobile  struck,  with  finality,  at  the  existence 
of  Medievalism — throughout  the  length  of  common  folk- 
society,  as  nothing  ever  before  invented  has  been  able  to  do. 
As  a  bit  of  machinery,  it  has  come  closer  to  this  universal 
common  life  than  anything  else  ever  made ;  and  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  it  is  banishing  superstitious  fear  from  nature 
to  an  amazing  degree.  Of  course,  we  don't  generally  think 
of  this  result  in  that  way — we  think  of  it  as  "immorality" 
and  "demoralization  of  the  young."  But  calling  names  is 
futile:  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  medie\al 
world  where  this  non-moral  automobile  exists.  And,  by  the 
same  token,  there  can  be  no  permanent  place  in  a  universe  of 
the  automobile  for  the  medieval  type  of  mind,  or  for 
medieval  morality!  This  is  a  freer  age,  and  it  implies 
free  minds. 

Yet  the  tragedy  of  our  age  is  that,  because  of  the  belated 
character  of  our  general  social  education,  we  have  very  few 
free  minds.  Most  of  our  adult  generation  still  lingers,  offi- 
cially, at  least,  in  the  medieval  shadows  using  medieval 
classifications  in  dealing  with  these  changing  modern  facts 
and  conditions,  and  attempting  at  times  to  legislate  those 
facts  out  of  existence.  What  profit  can  the  future  hope  to 
extract  from  such  unintelligent  methods  and  such  immoral 
judgings?  Shall  the  horse-shoer  be  permitted  to  tinker  with 
the  commutator  of  an  automobile,  merely  because  he  was 
once  mender-in-general  to  all  who  traveled  the  highways  ? 
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And  what  shall  be  the  future's  profit  f.rom  the  thoughtless 
speeding  of  the  "speed  fiends,"  except,  perhaps,  that  we  may 
learn  that  even  a  motor  may  be  over-driven,  that  even  a 
machine  has  an  integrity  that  must  be  respected?  Or,  what 
shall  the  world  profit  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  "good 
young  people"  from  affairs,  save,  perhaps,  to  .realize,  for  the 
ten  thousandth  time,  that  humanity  will  never  be  saved  by 
the  superiorities  of  the  self-righteous? 

FOR  here  is  the  moral  problem  of  the  immediate  future: 
When  this  young  man  finds  himself  with  his  hands  on 
the  steering  wheel  and  his  foot  on  the  gas,  he  feels  himself 
in  contact  with  power — real,  dependable,  impersonal  powe,r. 
(He  does  not  know  that  he  feels  these  things:  enough  for 
him  to  enjoy — let  others  do  the  knowing!)  Why  should  he 
not  experiment  with  what  lies  to  his  hands,  with  what  un- 
rolls before  his  eyes,  with  what  flows  through  him  as  the 
winds  blow  over  him?  He  knows  of  little  to  reverence — 
except  power,  and,  perhaps,  the  "mazuma"  that  will  buy 
more  power.  He  knows  of  nothing  to  which  to  pray —  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Gas  Tank,  that  it  may  not  fail  until  he 
gets  to  the  next  filling  station — and  he  really  knows  that 
praying  to  a  gas  tank  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  gas  it 
contains.  Power  is  his  touchstone  of  reality:  Can  it  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  "deliver  the  goods"?  He  did  not  make  the 
automobile,  nor  the  good  roads.  He  found  them  ready  to 
his  hands,  part  of  the  accepted  Reality  of  the  modern  world, 
its  most  acclaimed  reality,  perhaps. 

But  he  feels  (again  without  knowing  it)  a  fundamental 
contradiction  between  these  realities  of  the  machine  and  the 
good  roads  and  powe,r  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  medievalisms 
in  education,  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  industrial  rela- 
tionships and  in  morality  which  make  up  so  much  of  the 
content  of  our  current  life  and  belief,  or  at  least  of  our 
habitual  mental  drift  and  professed  belief,  on  the  other. 
The  former  is  real,  dependable,  intelligible  and  without 
prejudice;  the  latte,r  are,  to  a  very  large  degree,  unreal, 
verbal,  sentimental,  fortuitous,  undependable,  irrational, 
prejudicial. 

Yet  the  adult  generation  wants  this  young  man  to  over- 
look the  contradictions  between  these  two  areas  of  his  ex- 
perience, deny  the  more  convincing  reality  of  the  machine 
and  its  power,  and  yield  his  will  and  his  feelings  and  what- 
ever intelligence  he  may  have,  o,r  may  hope  to  have,  in 
loyalty  and  fealty  to  these  traditional  concerns.  The  moral 
problem  of  the  immediate,  and  remote,  future  lies  here: 
Will  this  youth  surrender  his  own  sense  of  reality,  deny  his 
own  moral  being,  and  accept  the  ancient  ways?  Or,  will 
he  hold  to  his  own  convictions  as  to  the  locus  of  reality, 
defend  his  own  moral  integrity,  and  undertake  the  task  of 
tuilding  up  about  himself — with  his  automobile,  his  road- 
way and  his  consciousness  of  power — the  substance  of  a  new 
moral  universe,  in  which  he  can  ride  in  his  automobile,  know 
that  he  has  contact  with  power  and  still  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  whole  biological  and  intellectual  being? 

For  there  is  a  real  contradiction  here — the  most  real  in 
all  the  modern  world,  though  this  contradiction  is  not 
distinctly  modern.  It  is  the  same  contradiction  that  Socrates 
dealt  with,  and  for  the  discussion  of  which  he  was  accused 
of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens  and  was  put  to  death. 
In  the  mutations  of  the  ages,  this  contradiction  between 
that  which  is  convincingly  real,  so  that  it  needs  no  shelter 


from  the  winds  of  criticism,  and  that  which  is  merely  verbal 
and  unreal,  and  therefore,  must  be  endlessly  shielded,  is 
being  most  emphatically  presented  to  public  attention,  today, 
by  that  part  of  the  younger  generation  which  refuses  to  find 
satisfaction  in  anything  save  in  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or 
feality  in  anything  but  the  thing  that  is  real.  This  is  a 
most  disconcerting  state  of  affairs.  This  young  person  has 
little  use  for  schools,  with  their  verbalisms  and  pedantries; 
for  churches,  with  their  ancient  pieties ;  for  politics,  with  its 
mummeries  and  indirections ;  for  Mrs.  Grundy,  with  her 
snivelling  nonsense.  He  is  convinced  by  reality — by  the 
thing  that  is  .real  to  him.  The  machine  is  real.  The  girl 
at  his  side  is  real.  Money  is  real — for  it  buys  power — and 
other  real  things.  There  are  many  real  things ;  but  nothing 
is  real  that  isn't  real.  Calling  a  thing  real,  making  signs 
over  it,  making  orations  over  it,  building  a  fence  around  it : 
such  things  "don't  go"!  Such  things  aren't  done  in  a 
machine  shop:  there  everything  stands  on  its  own  legs,  or 
it  "flops."  Not  every  sort  of  thing  must  have  exactly  the 
same  reality  as  the  machine  has;  but  nothing  can  be  real 
that  hides  itself  behind  shams,  or  pretensions,  or  traditions, 
or  words ! 

This  is,  of  course,  the  most  honest,  the  most  naive  and 
the  most  necessary  attitude  in  the  world.  People  ought  to 
like  it  and  admire  it.  Unfortunately,  they  don't.  They 
call  it  "world-wrecking"  and  "demoralizing" — and  other 
question-begging  epithets.  At  best  they  damn  it  with  faint 
praise.  Churches  pass  resolutions  against  it ;  national  asso- 
ciations of  moralists  demand  "a  halt"  in  this  presumptuous 
meddling  with  the  moral  values  of  the  universe;  and  legis- 
lative bodies  have  everywhere  been  considering,  and  in  some 
cases,  adopting  drastic  measures  of  control:  whipping  posts, 
ducking  stools,  reform  schools,  probationary  schemes,  en- 
forced moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Such  methods  rouse  the  ire  or  the  laughter  of  the  young. 
And  so  they  laugh — and  step  on  the  gas ;  and  still  laughing, 
they  wave  their  hands  to  us,  five  minutes  later,  as  they  go 
round  the  last  corner  and  disappear:  they  have  run  clean 
out  of  the  world  of  our  conventional  morals,  forgotten  us, 
our  threats  and  our  penalties,  and  are  "on  their  way" ;  in 
a  very  real  sense,  they  have  taken  the  moral  futu,re  of  the 
race  off  with  them. 

WHAT  might  we  have  done — what  still  may  we  do? 
Well,  the  first  duty  of  the  moralist  is  to  try  to 
understand.  But,  understanding,  in  addition  to  being  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  matter,  is  very  disconcerting,  be- 
cause intelligence  absolutely  refuses  to  bind  itself,  before- 
hand, as  to  what  its  ultimate  conclusions  in  any  investigation 
shall  be.  It  does  not  blind  itself  with  ancient  platitudes 
about  how  "everything  will  come  out  all  right" ;  or  fool  it- 
self with  the  dogma  that  "what  was  once  moral  is  forever 
moral."  It  knows  that,  in  the  long  history  of  the  race, 
the  new  morality  needed  for  the  new  age  has  always 
emerged  at  the  end  of  an  inquiry;  and  it  faces  the  world 
in  that  mood. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  shy  morality  that  refuses 
to  show  itself  until,  in  one  sense,  the  need  of  it  is  past?  We 
may  admit,  at  once,  that  in  a  changeless,  "folkway"  social 
o,rder,  morality  is,  as  one  may  say,  "always  on  tap":  it  is 
obedience  to  the  "ways  of  the  group" ;  conscience  is  a  copying 
of  the  customs  of  the  herd ;  and  "the  voice  of  the  people  is 
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the  voice  of  God."  Anyone  who  wants  that  sort  of  morality 
can  find  it  in  any  stagnant,  changeless  society. 

But,  in  times  of  change,  when  groups  are  suffering  dis- 
integration (as  at  present)  ;  when  many  fragments  of  old 
groups  throng  the  streets  with  their  clamorous  tongues; 
when  no  single  "folkway"  or  community  or  social  organiza- 
tion  exists — what  can  morality  be  then?  Then,  it  seems 
obvious,  morality  must  become  a  puzzle  to  honest  minds — to 
minds  that  cannot  still  isolate  themselves  in  some  selected 
fragment  of  an  old  custom.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
individual  conscience  must  undertake  to  make  definite  judg- 
ment as  to  the  "right"  or  the  "wrong"  in  each  new  instance 
of  indecision ;  and,  in  matters  of  community  argument  and 
group  decision,  the  voice  of  some  single  individual  is  more 
than  likely  to  turn  out  to  have  been  that  voice  of  the  future 
which  late,r  ages  will  set  up  as  oracular  and  call  The  Voice 
of  God.  In  such  an  age,  morality,  if  it  is  not  to  stultify 
the  intelligence  of  the  age,  must  consent  to  become  experi- 
mental, along  with  all  the  other  genuine  efforts  and  in- 
terests of  men. 

Morality  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  function  of  the 
interplay  between  the  individual  and  his  group  or  com- 
munity. In  a  changeless  community,  "the  moral"  is  de- 
termined by  a  community  relationship  that  has  ceased  to 
-change  and,  therefore,  involves  no  use  of  intelligence;  in  a 
changing  world,  "the  mo,ral"  must  be  worked  out  in  harmony 
with  changing,  emerging  social  interrelationships,  and,  there- 
fore, it  involves  the  continuous  use  of  intelligence.  In  the 
one  case,  it's  the  old,  past,  decadent  community  that  domi- 
nates the  moral  situation ;  in  the  other,  it's  the  new,  growing, 
living,  hopeful,  future  community  that  dominates ;  and  since 
the  outlines  of  that  future  community  are  not  yet  clear  and 
fully  established,  the  moral  meanings  implied  therein  are 
not  yet  clear  and  fully  established.  If  one  wants  a  settled 
and  unquestioning  morality,  let  him  find  a  settled  and  un- 
questioning community  in  which  to  live.  But,  if  anyone 
insists  upon  living  in  a  twentieth  century  community,  of 
thronging  fragments  of  individual  and  group  hopes,  aspira- 
tions and  demands,  with  the  endless  attrition  of  group  on 
group  and  folkway  on  folkway,  let  him  accept  the  penalty 
attached,  and  undertake  to  bear  his  share  of  the  job  of 
working  out,  item  by  item,  step  by  step,  judgment  by  judg- 
ment, the  new  moral  valuations  and  decisions  which,  in 
some  long  time,  will  give  us  the  moral  patterns  of  the 
new  age. 

And  more  than  that:  If  anyone  insists  upon  riding  in  an 
automobile,  let  him  be  intellectually  honest  enough  to  face 
the  challenge  which  the  automobile  has  thrown  at  the  feet 
of  all  the  traditional  moralities.  The  morality  of  the  auto- 
mobile consists  in  this — that  it  contains  no  smallest  bit  or 
fragment  or  pa,rt  that  has  been  modelled  on  anything  tradi- 
tional ;  it  is  made  of  parts  designed  for  use  in  the  automobile, 
alone.  It  works  because  use,  alone,  controlled  its  designers. 
Some  day  we  shall  find  out  that  that  must  be  the  criterion 
in  the  development  of  any  sort  of  morality. 

Now,  however,  we  prefer  to  drift  along.  We  cannot 
envisage  change  until  it  has  been  dramatized  to  us  by  some 
challenging  individual,  like  Socrates,  or  by  some  spectacular 
development,  like  having  seventeen  million  automobiles 
i aging  like  mad  through  our  medieval  moralities.  Then,  of 
course,  we  classify,  according  to  our  ancient  group  categories: 
we  put  Socrates  to  death ;  and,  while  riding  to  the  club  in 


our  automobiles,  we  condemn  our  young  people  for  riding 
to  the  dance  in  theirs. 

But  we  can't  get  away  with  it.  We  can't  praise  the 
auto  for  taking  us  to  church,  while  condemning  it  for  taking 
young  people  to  the  country.  The  contradiction  is  not  in 
the  automobile:  it's  in  us.  And,  soon  or  late,  we  must  face 
it.  We  shall  probably  prefer  death — to  thinking.  But  we 
can't  die  that  easily.  Nature  has  taken  some  ages  to  dig  us 
up,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  let  off  any  too  easily.  We 
may  hold  that  thinking  about  moral  questions  is,  itself, 
immoral ;  but  in  the  long  run  we  shall  probably  find  that 
there  is  no  way  out  of  this  present  moral  impasse  save 
through  the  use  of  our  intelligence. 

THE  automobile,  and  its  impersonal  power,  have  come 
to  stay.  They  have  a  reality  that  is  not  possessed  by 
phrases.  But  the  machine  and  its  power  does  not  threaten 
morality,  or  education,  or  even  religion.  It  threatens  only 
those  forms  of  morality,  education  and  religion  that  depend 
upon  phrases,  or  hocus-pocus,  for  their  continuance.  The 
automobile  and  power  are  real :  they  are  of  the  universe. 
The  morality,  or  education,  or  religion  that  is  also  real, 
that  is  of  the  universe,  will  have  as  much  chance  as  the 
machine,  or  power,  for  continuance.  But  the  automobile 
does  not  hesitate  to  change — in  the  interests  of  use,  and  in 
the  face  of  new  discoveries  and  inventions.  Can  morality, 
o.r  education,  or  religion  dare  the  same  test?  Any  other  sort 
of  morality,  or  education,  or  religion  will  necessarily  vanish 
along  with  all  the  other  unrealities  that  the  race  has  set  its 
emotions  upon  in  the  various  credulous  moments  of  history ; 
or,  it  will  linger  for  a  little  longer,  in  some  stagnant  by-way, 
or  belated  mind,  which  assumes  that  by  threats,  o,r  by  prayers, 
or  by  legislative  enactments,  it  can  turn  the  course  of  the 
stream  of  time  or  dam  up  the  flood  of  the  years. 

Humanity  now  seems  grateful  that,  in  the  words  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  "a  man  once  lived  by  the  name  of  Socrates," 
though  the  best  the  race  could  do  with  him  in  his  own  time 
was  to  send  him  to  his  death.  Humanity  now  is  grateful, 
too,  perhaps,  for  the  reconstructions  that  came  in  with  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the  birth  of  modern  science, 
though,  at  the  time,  the  best  minds  denounced  those  move- 
ments, did  all  they  could  to  stop  them,  and  put  as  many  ot 
their  leaders  to  the  torture  or  the  death  as  they  were  able. 
The  time  may  likewise  come  when  the  race  will  be  grateful 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  troubled,  uncertain,  but 
adventurous  part  of  the  "younger  generation"  experimented 
with  life — in  automobiles  and  with  power — and  helped  »o 
explore  the  frontiers  of  the  new  moral  world  long  promised 
by  the  explorers,  inventors  and  scientists  of  all  the  ages:  a 
universe  in  which  mechanisms  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  in 
terms  of  human  morality ;  a  universe  in  which  "the  mo.ral" 
is  best  to  be  defined,  as  Socrates  defined  it:  "the  conduct  of 
an  intelligent  man" ;  in  which  religion  becomes  a  joyful  ad- 
venture into  the  moral  future  of  the  race ;  and  in  which 
education  is  the  means  of  developing  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual to  make  his  own  moral  decisions — in  the  light  of 
the  facts  at  issue. 

In  such  a  universe,  the  automobile  will  not  destroy ;  it 
will  serve  the  uses  of  men.  And  in  such  a  universe,  an 
individual  will  be  able  to  "live  his  own  life,"  joyously  and 
positively,  and  still  have  a  real  share  in  the  whole  life,  past, 
present  and  future,  of  the  human  race. 
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FOR  generations  mystery  and  horror  have  been  attached 
to  the  very  mention  of  cancer.     People  who  do  not 
shrink  to  utter  the  names  of  other  deadly  diseases  talk 
euphemistically  of  "an  incurable  disease"  or  "a  malig- 
nant growth."    The  treatment  of  insanity  itself  has  hardly 
suffered  more  from  fear  and  superstition,  and  the  consequent 
delay,  than  has  that  of  cancer. 

Whether  or  not  the  British  scientists  have  succeeded,  as 
they  believe,  in  isolating  a  micro-organism  concerned  with 
the  development  of  cancerous  growths  in  fowls  and  mice, 
the  frank  public  discussion  of  their  work  must  help  in  the 
-campaign  of  education  and  encouragement  which  is  being 
waged  by  organizations  for  the  control  of  cancer.  As  those 
associations  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  cancer  always  ap- 
pears first  as  a  local  affection.  Chronic  irritation  of  the 
body  at  some  point,  such  as  that  produced  by  the  chemicals 
used  in  certain  occupations,  or  by  a  jagged  tooth  or  pipe- 
stem,  seems  to  predispose  to  its  development  at  that  spot. 
If  it  is  recognized  at  the  very  start,  the  cancer  can  be 
destroyed  in  many  cases  by  surgery  or  radiation,  and  the 
victim  recovers.  Ignored,  that  lawless  growth  of  cells  ex- 
tends to  involve  the  whole  system,  and  leads  invariably  to 
•death. 

Scientists  in  laboratories  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
worked  on  the  assumption  that  a  "germ"  might  play  some 
part  in  the  development  of  the  disease.  Notable  work  on 
that  thesis  has  been  done  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Peyton 
Rous,  who  succeeded  in  producing  chicken  sarcoma  in  labor- 
atory animals  by  using  a  filtered  virus  taken  from  chicken 
tumors.  That  success  seemed  to  point  to  the  existence  if 
an  infective  agent  so  infinitesimal  as  to  pass  through  a  filter, 
and  it  is  such  an  organism  that  Dr.  Gye  and  Mr.  Barnard 
believe  that  they  have  detected  by  the  disturbance  of  light 
rays  in  the  course  of  their  experiments  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council  of  England.  Coming 
from  such  a  source  the  announcement  must  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  keen  anticipation 
of  the  detailed  reports  which  are  not  yet  available.  Of 
special  significance  is  the  hint  that  Dr.  Gye  believes  that 
there  must  be  another  predisposing  element  associated  with 
this  organism  to  produce  cancer,  and  that  that  element  ac- 
counts for  the  specific  forms  of  cancer  in  particular  tissues. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  chicken  sarcoma 
is  quite  different  from  cancer  in  human  beings,  and  that 
there  will  be  need  of  the  most  careful  study  to  detect  a 
possible  relationship  there.  Moreover,  even  the  finding  of 
a  cause  of  cancer  is  only  the  first  step  toward  a  cure  or  for 
prevention.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Koch  found 
the  tubercle  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  still  have  no  specific 
:drug  or  remedy  which  will  assuredly  break  down  the  wax 
•case  of  that  organism  in  the  human  body  and  destroy  it 
without  injuring  the  surrounding  tissues. 

For  laymen  in  this  year  1925  the  immediate  gain  in  the 


English  announcement  is  its  dramatic  glimpse  of  the  men 
throughout  the  world  who  are  spending  their  lives  in  the 
fight  against  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  mankind,  and  its 
reiteration  of  the  fact  that  cancer  is  no  product  of  witch- 
craft or  shame,  but  a  disease  about  which  we  know  exceed- 
ingly little.  Perhaps  there  are  decades  of  patient  fruitless 
study  ahead  before  some  individual  stroke  of  genius,  or  the 
synthesis  of  the  work  of  many  minds,  will  find  a  way  to 
save  the  lives  of  people  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  well 
established  or  to  halt  the  disease  process  when  discovered 
in  its  beginnings.  In  the  meantime  all  hope  lies  in  prompt 
diagnosis  and  equally  quick  and  courageous  treatment. 


A  year  ago,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War,  The  Survey  printed  a  group  of 
articles  on  the  outlook  for  world  peace  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  decade  just  closing.  James  T.  Shotwell 
described  the  American  Draft  Treaty  for  Security  and  Dis- 
armament, for  which  its  friends  then  had  the  brightest 
hopes.  The  year  has  dimmed  those  hopes,  and  the  draft 
treaty  seems  to  be  entirely  moribund.  In  another  article 
James  G.  McDonald  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  pre- 
sented Seven  Roads  to  Peace — each  a  definite  line  of  attack 
on  war  which  had  wen  the  earnest  support  of  some  group 
in  this  country.  Along  those  seven  roads  the  United 
States,  by  official  action,  has  traveled  not  at  all  during  the 
twelvemonth.  But  there  has  been  progress  among  the  peace- 
lovers  toward  fusing  separate  plans — some  of  which  had 
commanded  sectarian  rather  than  general  support — into  a 
workable  minimum  program  on  which  all  could  unite  in 
an  effort  to  win  sufficient  public  opinion  to  lead  to  govern- 
ment action. 

Last  month  a  significant  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  a  group  of  twenty-six  peace  leaders,  who,  though  they 
were  careful  to  make  it  plain  that  they  acted  as  individuals, 
represented  an  interesting  variety  of  opinion.  Among 
them  were  Professor  Shotwell,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  and 
other  prominent  students  of  international  affairs,  including 
League  of  Nations  adherents  like  Justice  Clarke;  Christian 
pacifists  like  Kirby  Page  and  E.  C.  Cajter;  S.  O.  Levinson, 
who  introduced  the  phrase  "outlawry  of  war"  into  the 
American  movement  and  heads  the  American  committee 
which  urges  that  as  the  paramount  method  of  bringing 
peace ;  and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  men  and  women  from 
other  groups.  These  leaders  unite  in  offering  a  program 
of  which  the  essentials  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  immediate  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court 
Protocol,  with  the  Harding-Hughes-Coolidge  reservations. 

2.  The  explicit  outlawry  of  war  by  individual  declaration  of 
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the  nations  which  have  accepted  the  Court,  and  the  calling 
of  an  international  conference  for  joint  action  to  the  same 
end,  for  the  codification  of  "international  law  of  peace," 
and  for  the  establishment  of  affirmative  jurisdiction  over 
international  controversies  in  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice. 

3.  An  understanding  that  the  United  States  may  withdraw 
from  the  Court  after  two  years  and  that  its  membership 
will  definitely  terminate  after  five,  if  the  other  signatory 
nations  fail  to  take  the  steps  just  specified. 

This  is  clearly  a  much  more  general  and  perhaps  more 
flexible  program  than  the  American  Draft  Treaty;  it  at- 
tempts less,  and  lacks  the  precision  and  edge  which  the  de- 
finition of  aggression  gave  that  protocol.  But  as  a  basis  on 
•which  those  who  put  prime  emphasis  on  outlawry  of  war 
and  those  who  rely  on  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  World 
Court  can  join  forces  it  should  play  its  part  in  the  slow  task 
of  leavening  American  opinion  during  the  twelfth  year  after 
the  world  went  mad. 


in  the  oil  fields.  Shortly  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  the  various  oil  refineries  throughout  the  country 
went  over  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  arrangement. 
There  was  some  debate  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  Stand- 
ard or  one  of  the  "independents"  had  led  the  way.  Cer- 
tainly the  Standard  was  in  a  position  of  leadership,  and  its 
action  seems  to  have  been  decisive  so  far  as  the  refineries 
were  concerned.  If  the  action  taken  by  the  New  Jersey 
Company  does  not  prove  equally  effective  in  influencing 
other  companies  to  follow  its  example,  there  will  be  good 
ground  for  subjecting  the  oil  industry  to  the  same  kind  of 
public  pressure  which  for  upwards  of  two  decades  was 
brought  to  bear  on  steel. 


THE  announcement  on  July  14  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  that  it  had  abandoned  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  favor  of  a  work  day  of  eight  hours  con- 
tained information  which  must  have  awakened  very  gen- 
eral surprise.  To  thousands  it  was  a  fresh  revelation  that 
the  oil  industry,  the  most  phenomenally  prosperous  of  all 
American  industries,  had  adhered  to  the  twelve-hour  two- 
shift  working  schedule  from  the  time  the  first  oil  well  was 
drilled  in  1859  to  this  year  of  our  Lord  1925. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  Robert  S.  Lynd  reported  in  The 
Survey  his  study  of  conditions  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  Elk 
Basin,  where  one  man  in  three  worked  a  twelve-hour  day- 
seven  days  a  week.  In  commenting  on  that  article,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  wrote  in  the  same  number: 

I  believe  that  generally  speaking  the  twelve-hour  day  and 
the  seven-day  week  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  industry, 
either  from  the  viewpoint  of  public  policy  or  of  industrial 
efficiency;  I  believe  that  both  have  been  proven  to  be  unneces- 
sary, uneconomic  and  unjustifiable.  As  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  occasional  emergency, 
modern  industry  is  justified  in  accepting  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  six-day  week,  as  a  labor  standard  toward  which  all  the 
parties  should  steadily  press. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  now  appears 
as  a  pioneer  in  this  reform ;  generally  throughout  other  fields 
the  twelve-hour  day  still  prevails. 

Plans  for  the  adjustment  of  the  working  force  to  the 
new  schedule  of  hours  are  reported  to  have  been  worked 
out  at  a  joint  conference  of  executives  representing  both  the 
company  and  the  employees.  It  is  interesting  that  the  em- 
ployee representatives  should  have  been  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing to  share  the  financial  risks  of  the  change.  Drillers  who 
received  $i  an  hour  or  $12  a  day  are  to  receive  $1.25  an 
hour  or  $10  a  day.  Tool-handlers,  who  received  about  83 
cents  an  hour  or  $10,  will  receive  $i  an  hour  or  $8  a  day. 
Clearly,  in  the  light  of  such  evidence  the  old  argument  that 
workers  prefer  the  twelve-hour  day  will  no  longer  hold. 
Men  work  twelve  hours  a  day  at  dirty  and  monotonous 
work  because  their  choice  lies  between  that  and  hunger. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  in  adopting  the  eight-hour 
schedule  is  the  forerunner  of  similar  action  by  all  companies 


IT  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  Dayton  show — at  the  naive 
eagerness  of  this  little  American  town  for  the  front- 
page opportunity  of  a  century;  at  the  hot-dog  stands 
where  Dayton  reaps  a  harvest  of  silver  while  honest 
bewilderment  prevents  the  reaping  of  a  harvest  of  informa- 
tion ;  at  the  bickering  over  the  partisanship  of  a  morning 
prayer  to  the  Deity;  at  the  warning  to  the  jury — one  of  the 
twelve  a  man  who  cannot  read — not  to  listen  to  the  loud- 
speaker till  the  judge  had  decided  whether  a  summary  of 
contemporary  science  was  legally  fit  for  their  ears;  at  the 
bandying  about  of  apes  and  the  offer  of  a  circus  freak  as  an 
aid  to  judicial  enlightenment;  at  the  whole  incredible  jumble 
of  bad  tempers  and  bigotries. 

But  New  York  can  hardly  afford  to  laugh  at  Tennessee 
for  seeking  to  limit  teaching  in  the  name  of  the  Bible:  in 
1921  New  York  sought  to  limit  teaching  in  the  name  of 
patriotism.  Oregon  had  best  be  silent:  the  Supreme  Court 
has  but  recently  prevented  Oregon  from  restricting  teaching 
under  the  slogan  of  No  Popery;  New  York  city  has 
tried  to  tinker  with  historical  textbooks ;  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  sea  to  sea — some  of  them  among  those  where 
there  is  talk  of  administering  an  academic  snub  to  Ten- 
nessee— have  been  ridding  themselves  of  men  who  claimed 
the  right  to  free  minds  in  questions  affecting  war  and  peace 
and  economic  justice. 

The  truth  is  that  between  science  and  the  sanctities — 
sanctities  of  property,  of  creed,  of  code,  of  cherished  half- 
truths — the  gulf  is  as  wide  as  eternity.  An  American 
preacher  has  been  apologizing  in  Scotland  for  our  primitive 
intellectual  state  by  asking  his  hearers  to  remember  how  big 
the  United  States  is  and  how  long  a  reach  education  must 
have  to  penetrate  its  remoter  areas.  The  apology  is  plau- 
sible, but  the  truth  lies  deeper.  The  separation  is  not  geo- 
graphical but  psychological ;  it  lies  between  the  mind  which 
is  still  medieval  in  its  reliance  upon  authority — or  upon 
that  emotional  fixation  of  beliefs  which  hides  its  author- 
itative origin  behind  the  familiar  face  of  habit  and  respect- 
ability, and  the  mind  which  is  unreservedly  experimental. 
In  this  number  two  aspects  of  that  cleavage  are  given  con- 
sideration :  the  great  obsession  in  industrial  relations 
(p-  473)  a°d  the  baffling  irrelevancy  of  our  medieval  mores 
and  a  machine  civilization  (p.  493). 

Dayton,  thanks  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  loud- 
speakers and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  publicity,  has 
dramatized  the  conflict  in  a  farcical  tragedy.  But  let  him 
that  is  without  dogma  among  us  cast  the  first  stone. 
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heresy  trial  in  Tennessee  seems  de- 
generating  into  a  mushroom  piece  of  circus 
publicity,  midsummer  copy  for  the  hungry 
newspapers,  (who  had  the  movie  rights  at 
the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc?),  and  we  fear  for 
both  science  and  religion.  They  have  too 
many  attorneys.  The  wee  small  voice  of  conscience  is  not 
used  to  such  a  din ;  and  the  breathless  balances  of  science 
will  register  only  chaos  in  these  winds  of  doctrine.  The 
trial  of  our  faith  is  surely  worth  more  dignity.  But  the 
clamor  may  have  one  beneficent  outcome.  It  may  set  people 
to  asking  secretly:  Well,  what  do  7  believe? 

So  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  many  books  in  which 
men  of  all  sorts  have  suddenly  taken  to  telling  what  they 
believe.  The  air  is  clamorous  with  credo.  There  seems  to 
be  some  cycle  in  books  like  the  cycle  of  great  sun  spots  that 
revolves  in  each  eleven  years.  The  year  1925  is  the  maximum 
and  many  wise  men  believe  that  the  present  perturbations 
in  our  planet — the  torridity,  the  tornadoes,  and  the  earth- 
quakes— are  born  in  the  spotted  sun.  At  all  events  in 
print  we  have  passed  from  the  Outlines  that  followed  the 
end  of  the  great  War  through  the  volcanic  outburst  of 
biographies  which  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  with 
the  life  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  prize-fighter,  and  passed 
beyond  in  that  recent  volume  The  Queen  of  Cooks — the 
story  of  Rosa  Lewis  who  fed  kings  and  always  cooked  the 
asparagus  herself.  Now  the  literary  orbit  has  passed  among 
the  shooting  stars  of  faith.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them 
to  discover  what  these  men  do  believe,  and  whether  by  any 
chance  they  believe  the  same  thing.  They  offer  clearer 
reports  of  the  battle  between  science  and  religion  than  do 
newspaper  communiques  from  Dayton,  Tennessee. 

The  Honorable  Bertrand  Russell  is  believing  all  over 
the  place.  Something  seems  to  be  worrying  the  man.  First 
in  Icarus,  one  of  the  Today  and  Tomorrow  series  (Dutton), 
he  told  us  of  the  sinister  influence  of  science  on  the  world 
and  the  dangers  of  its  exploitation.  He  was  gloomy  with 
the  awful  gloom  of  the  Cambridge  mind  revolving  in  vacua 
with  chilled-steel  precision.  The  end  he  foresaw  proved 
to  be  the  unification  of  a  world  under  a  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  probably  despotic  and  militaristic.  This  book 
made  Dean  Inge  sound  like  Pollyanna.  But  outside  of  his 
mind,  Mr.  Russell  is  an  amiable  and  tender-hearted  Socialist. 
He  didn't  really  enjoy  his  role  of  intellectual  nihilist,  and 
he  has  told  of  his  real  faith  in  two  new  creeds — What  I 
Believe,  and  How  to  Be  Free  and  Happy. 

Mr.  Russell  believes  God  and  immortality  find  no  support 
in  science.  God  is  hypothesis  outside  the  region  of  even 
probable  knowledge ;  and  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that 


mental  life  ceases  when  bodily  life  ceases.  He  declares, 
however,  that  psychic  research  is  scientifically  correct  in 
procedure,  and  may  at  any  moment  produce  evidence  to 
convince  the  reason  that  survival  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  under  study.  But  survival,  he  hedges,  does 
not  mean  immortality;  it  may  mean  only  a  postponement 
of  psychical  death.  One  main  item  in  his  creed  is  hatred 
of  fear:  "Fear  has  been  the  source  of  most  religions;  fear 
has  been  the  source  of  most  moral  codes  .  .  .  and  fear  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  world."  Both  books 
dwell  on  the  need  to  rid  ourselves  of  fear.  Indeed,  I  am 
struck  with  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  these  thinkers,  whether 
religious  or  scientific,  hate  fear.  It  is  the  negation  of  the 
austere  courage  of  science  and  denies  the  consolations  of 
faith.  Russell  says:  "I  believe  that  when  I  die  I  shall  rot 
and  nothing  of  my  ego  will  survive.  .  .  .  But  I  would  scorn 
to  shiver  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  annihilation.  .  .  .  Even 
if  the  open  windows  of  science  at  first  make  us  shiver  after 
the  cosy  indoor  warmth  of  traditional  humanizing  myths, 
in  the  end  the  fresh  air  brings  vigor,  and  the  great  spaces 
have  a  splendor  of  their  own."  The  Victorian  age,  he 
believes,  for  all  its  humbug,  was  a  period  of  rapid  progress, 
because  men  were  dominated  by  hope  rather  than  fear. 

Nature  as  a  cosmic  reality  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  and 
not  concerned  to  make  us  happy  or  unhappy.  But  in  a. 
philosophy  of  value,  we  create  the  values;  in  this  realm  we 
are  kings  and  need  not  bow  down  to  Nature.  "It  is  for  uf- 
to  determine  the  good  life,  not  for  Nature — not  even  for 
Nature  personified  as  God."  He  then  defines  the  good  life 
as  one  inspired  by  love  and  guided  by  knowledge.  Love  is 
an  emotion  on  one  side  pure  delight  in  contemplation,  and 
on  the  other,  pure  benevolence.  "To  live  the  good  life  .  .  . 
a  man  must  have  a  good  education,  friends,  love,  children, 
(if  he  desires  them)  a  sufficient  income  to  keep  him  from 
want  and  grave  anxiety,  good  health,  and  work  which  is 
not  uninteresting.  All  these  things  depend,  in  varying  de- 
gree, upon  the  community  and  are  helped  and  hindered 
by  political  events.  The  good  life  must  be  lived  in  a  good 
society  and  is  not  fully  possible  otherwise."  Finally  science 
can  if  it  chooses  "enable  our  grandchildren  to  live  the  good 
life,  by  giving  them  knowledge,  self-control,  and  characters 
productive  of  harmony  rather  than  strife."  Such  lives, 
Mr.  Russell  argues,  in  both  tracts,  should  be  expansive  and 
creative.  He  thinks  we  need  more  leisure  and  a  better  ideal 
of  private  happiness,  which  must  include  sexual  freedom 
and  the  right  to  have  children  or  refuse  them.  In  short,  j 
we  must  control  our  own  heavens,  and  make  the  most  of 
this  life  by  bending  science  to  our  service.  The  consolations 
of  religion  are  needful  only  for  the  thwarted  and  fearful. 
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J.  Arthur  Thomson,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Outline  of  Science,  gives  us  a  very  modern  and  re- 
conciling view  of  the  struggle  in  his  Science  and  Religion. 
He  believes  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  support 
each  other.  After  a  fascinating  resume  of  the  wonders  of 
the  new  atom,  relativity  and  the  modern  radiant  physics, 
he  states  quite  clearly  this  conclusion:  "When  we  study  the 
powers  in  the  world,  we  find  that  as  science  advances,  the 
world  becomes  more  and  more  interpretable  as  the  working 
out  of  a  Divine  Thought."  He  quotes  with  approval  J.  S. 
Haldane's  remark:  "The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Charles 
Darwin  is  in  truth  a  standing  proof  of  the  existence  of  God." 

Indeed,  we  wonder  whether  the  whole  bitterness  could  not 
be  resolved  if  we  simply  accepted  good  John  Fiske's  dictum: 
"Evolution  is  the  way  God  works." 

We  cannot  restate  all  the  wealth  of  illustration  that 
makes  even-  page  of  Thomson  inspiring.  But  he  does  not 
dodge.  He  preaches  against  the  dange/  of  leaving  "mind" 
out  of  our  sciences.  He  has  a  chapter  on  Psychology  and 
Religion.  He  follows  the  arguments  of  evolution  step  by 
step,  and  he  has  even  added  three  very  erudite  appendices 
on  Relativity,  the  Quantum  Theory,  and  States  of  Matter. 
This  book  is  both  religious  and  scientific — though  its  religion 
is  not  the  dogma  of  any  sect.  He  finds  in  Science  as  well 
as  Religion — unity,  law.  and  beauty.  His  universe  resolves 
itself  into  electricity  and  mind.  He  "ventures  to  maintain 
that  the  world  described  by  science  is  one  in  which  the 
religious  mind  can  breathe  freely"  for  these  reasons  (l) 
science  discloses  the  intelligibility,  the  unity,  the  order,  and 
the  advance  of  Nature;  (2)  in  the  advance  of  Nature  with 
the  gradually  increasing  dominance  of  "mind"  and  with 
Man  as  a  "not  unworthy  climax"  there  is  a  cumulative 
suggestion  of  purpose — but  purpose  cannot  reside  in  the 
System  of  Nature;  it  must  be  referred  to  an  Author;  (3) 
certain  great  trends  in  Organic  Evolution  are  in  line  witii 
man's  endeavors  after  progress;  (4)  Science  itself  is  a 
phenomenon  suggestive  of  a  deep  significance  in  Nature. 
Here  is  a  wise  and  gentle  ambassador  from  Science  to  Re- 
ligion whom  Religion  should  welcome.  If  it  be  he  descended 
from  apes,  he  is  ascending  toward  God. 

And  as  a  Christian  who  believes  that  Christ  was  God, 
that  he  performed  miracles,  and  was  resurrected  from  death, 
James  Priceman  might  well  confer  with  Arthur  Thomson. 
For  James  Priceman — the  pseudonym  of  an  author  well 
known  in  other  fields — has  candor  and  serenity  and  a  faith 
that  is  impressive  in  its  simple  dependence  on  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels.  Chaos  and  a  Creed  is  the  attempt  of  one  lay- 
man to  put  in  words  his  own  creed.  He  is  not  a  sentimental 
ignoramus  defending  a  cowardly  faith.  But  he  is  definitely 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  relishes  the  fight,  as  a  Christian 
should.  "People  fight  over  religion  only  when  it  is  very 
much  alive.  .  .  .  While  the  fact  of  evolution  seems  to  me  too 
obvious  for  question,  I  cannot  unqualifiedly  subscribe  to  the 
ape-and-accident  theory.  .  .  .  To  attribute  a  belief  in  God 
solely  to  the  sublimation  of  the  animal  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  is  an  assumption  that  for  my  own  intellect  is 
far  too  facile  and  too  glib.  To  explain  how  the  idea  of  God 
came  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  man  is  not  to  explain  how  the 
idea  of  man  came  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  God ....  To  assert 
that  the  long  history  of  humanity  from  nothingness  to 
sublimity  is  only  one  long-continued  chapter  of  accidents  is 
beyond  the  farthest  reach  of  my  credulity."  You  see  here 


is  a  bold  challenger,  and  one  who  knows  the  weapons  of  the 
other  side,  and  talks  a  language  that  is  clear  and  noble. 
Indeed,  the  style  of  "Mr.  Priceman"  might  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  Christianity.  It  is  of  extraordinary  simple 
loveliness.  And  so  always  it  seems  to  me  the  Christian  writer 
attains  a  beauty  that  the  scientist  never  gains.  Beauty  is 
part  of  Bertrand  Russell's  ideal  good  life;  but  it  is  part  of 
Priceman's  real  book.  Perhaps  the  rationalists'  style  fails 
in  humility,  for  as  Mr.  Priceman  says:  "It  is  the  dogmatism 
of  the  rationalists  that  makes  me  distrust  them." 

Mr.  Priceman  believes  that  this  world  has  a  transcendent 
plan  and  his  book  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  suppressed  impulse 
"to  speak  out"  once  for  all  his  answer  to  the  agnosticism  and 
the  cynicism  implicit  in  half  the  peop^ejhe  meets  and  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  volumes  he  reads.  He  is  not  greatly  impressed 
with  the  churches  which  often  "prove  too  much."  "It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  believe  more  than  Jesus  asks  of  me  to 
believe.  But  the  churches  go  far  beyond  the  demands  of 
Jesus  in  creed,  although  they  stop  far  short  of  his  demands 
in  conduct."  The  book  itself  is  a  study  of  the  background, 
personality,  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  done  with  such  a  freshness 
of  approach  and  a  kind  of  noble  common  sense  that  the  book 
remains  in  mind  as  the  most  religious  and  inspiring  testimony 
of  faith  that  the  whole  controversy  has  produced.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  have  an  acute  and  well-stocked  intellect  stand 
on  its  own  feet  and  tell  you  why  it  believes  that  Jesus  did 
miracles  and  rose  from  the  dead.  You  may  not  believe 
with  this  man,  but  you  respect  him  for  both  courage  and 
conviction. 

This  book  Why  I  Am  A  Spiritual  Vagabond  by  Thomas 
L.  Masson  is  not  significant  for  what  it  contains  either  on 
science  or  religion  but  for  its  existence  at  all.  Mr.  Masson 
was  for  twenty-eight  years  an  editor  of  Life,  and  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  funny  page  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  His 
training  and  occupation  are  not  such  as  to  predispose  toward 
an  interest  in  religious  thought.  Yet  here  is  his  creed, 
worked  out  in  some  detail,  to  prove  the  existence  of  his 
interest.  He  is  evidence  of  the  outburst  of  religious  feeling 
and  speculation.  The  volume  itself  is  a  kind  of  combination  of 
get-religion-quick,  practical  mysticism,  and  a  defense  of  the 
utilitarian  gifts  of  religion — good  health,  peace  of  mind,  and 
kindly  relations  with  one's  neighbors.  The  style  makes  me 
retract  what  I  said  above  about  the  gift  of  fine  words  going 
with  the  religious  rather  than  the  rational.  Here  is  no  gift 
of  words  at  all — though  Mr.  Masson  has  made  his  living  by 
them.  The  writing  is  a  sort  of  bombastic  journalese,  with 
the  snippy  sentences  and  short  paragraphs  and  exaggerated 
emphasis  learned  from  the  advertising  pages  of  ephemeral 
periodicals.  But  in  so  far  as  this  humorist  has  risen  to  give 
his  testimony  and  is  moved  by  a  desire  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  us  some*  moving  and  beautiful  spiritual  experience,  he  is 
wholly  admirable.  There  is  need  for  many  sorts  of  inter- 
preters for  so  universal  and  many-sided  a  realm  as  modern 
religion. 

READING  these  books  is  encouraging.  They  show 
critical  intelligence  inspired  by  love  and  wistfulness. 
They  are  not  all  thought  well,  but  they  are  even-  one  felt 
well !  Their  common  hopes  are  far  greater  than  their  dog- 
matic antagonisms.  They  are  almost  unanimously  against 
both  the  narrow  church  theology  and  the  equally  narrow 
scientific  pessimism.  Men  are  getting  together  in  a  real 
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faith  and  as  I  see  that  faith  it  is:  that  life  can  be  made 
beautiful  and  kind  if  men  but  take  thought  within  them- 
selves to  make  it  so.  They  all — even  the  Cambridge  mathe- 
matician, preach  the  ancient  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
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The  Mormon  Moses 

MR.  WERNER  who  delighted  us  with  his  life  of 
4  Barnum,  our  great  American  bamboozler,  has  made 
a  second  striking  departure  from  the  old-fashioned  eulogistic 
biography  in  this  revelation  of  the  great  Mormon  apostle. 
In  bringing  Brigham  Young  under  the  limelight,  he  proves 
himself  original  and  no  less  courageous  because  in  view  of 
so  much  previous  sardonic  criticism,  writing  unemotionally 
about  Young  is  a  daring  task.  But  Werner  bows  his  hero 
in  and  out  with  no  other  emotions  than  the  historian's  passion 
for  fact,  the  biographer's  sense  of  the  readable,  and  his  own 
sense  of  humor.  His  humor,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  cuts 
both  ways,  furnishing  meat  for  low  brows  and  high  brows  at 
the  same  stroke.  For  those  who  come  for  amusement,  there 
is  a  laugh  on  every  page.  This  hero  poses  well  in  the  comic 
role  of  a  much  married  man  and  the  father  of  a  numerous 
progeny. 

But  the  author  cuts  much  deeper  by  introducing  'Brigham 
as  statesman,  pioneer,  and  organizer.  With  one  hand  he  was 
the  high  priest  of  his  theocracy,  and  with  the  other,  the 
temporal  ruler  of  his  people.  We  often  discover  Brigham 
playing  the  role  of  the  quick-change  artist,  one  moment  to 
his  elbows  in  the  mundane  affairs  of  state,  .the  next  immersed 
in  the  spiritual  matters  of  the  church.  He  plays  his  parts 
so  well  that  even  the  cynic  lays  down  the  book  with  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  Mormon  Moses. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  story  of 
Mormonism  and  its  founder,  Joseph  Smith.  One  reviewer 
noted  this,  and  marvelled  how  "such  a  whale  as  Brigham 
could  have  swallowed  such  a  Jonah  as  Smith."  He  did 
swallow  Joseph  (as  Werner  admits)  but  that  doesn't  weaken 
the  story  the  least.  The  lives  of  the  two  men  are  so  linked 
in  the  beginning  and  both  so  interwoven  with  the  rise  of  the 
church  that  Werner  had  no  choice.  So  he  begins  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  social  and  religious  setting  out  of  which 
his  hero  emerged. 

Joseph  and  Brigham  were  reverse  sides  of  the  coin.  God 
talked  to  Joseph  and  Joseph  passed  the  inspiration  on  to 
Brigham.  Joseph  dreamed  but  Brigham  worked.  Joseph 
would  flee  from  place  to  place  that  he  might  have  peace  for 
holy  communion.  Brigham  was  content  to  leave  this  task 
to  Joseph;  he  was  the  practical  man,  the  carpenter  and 
builder.  He  executed  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  the  visionary 
and  architect.  If  he  ever  veered  from  this  course  it  was  not 
until  his  later  years. 

Immediately  after  Joseph's  death  Brigham  turned  the  face 
of  his  persecuted  sect  westward.  How  he  transported  thou- 
sands to  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  is  a  fascinating  story, 
but  how  he  organized  these  thousands  into  a  cooperating 
commonwealth  is  more  interesting  still.  Paralleling  the  tales 


of  polygamy,  missionary  work,  the  gold  rush,  and  so  forth, 
is  the  no  less  interesting  description  of  a  unique  social  ex- 
periment. The  building  of  the  Mormon  community  could 
be  made  the  theme  of  another  fascinating  book.  Werner 
goes  no  further  than  to  recognize  here  a  new  order  of 
American  agrarian  life. 

Very  naturally  the  central  theme  of  the  book  is  polygamy. 
Here  Werner  waxes  funny.  Doubtless  there  are  many  of  the 
older  Mormons  who  will  not  appreciate  his  sense  of  humor. 
Still  he  seems  to  be  both  frank  and  fair.  So  much  so  that 
he  is  likely  to  hear  objections  from  the  anti-Mormon  camp 
as  well.  For  instance,  he  tells  us,  among  other  things  not 
generally  known,  that  the  women  were  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  polygamy.  One  woman  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
verse the  biblical  precedent  of  Jacob  and  volunteered  to  work. 
seven  years  in  one  of  Brigham's  households  for  the  privilege 
of  being  added  to  his  coterie  of  wives  at  the  end  of  her  servi- 
tude. The  feelings  of  Mormon  women  have  changed  con- 
siderably. 

Building  up  Zion  was  no  simple  task  in  pioneering.  There 
were  Indians,  crickets,  drought,  crop  failures  and  active  oppo- 
sition from  the  East.  Brigham  fed  the  Indians  and  so  got  on 
well  on  that  score,  but  the  other  difficulties  had  to  be  en- 
dured. Regardless  of  what  they  suffered  or  how  they  worked 
it  seemed  that  the  settlers  were  always  facing  insecurity. 
They  compensated  themselves  by  accepting  toil  and  suffering 
as  the  indispensable  tests  of  virtue  and  the  ultimate  measure 
of  salvation.  To  this  end  Brigham  preached  the  gospel  of 
work,  endurance  and  cooperation.  The  crowning  quality 
was  the  last,  as  Werner  so  well  illustrates  in  his  chapter  on 
Cooperative  Zion. 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  the  East  could  bring  to  bear 
the  population  of  Zion  passed  6o,cxx>  before  the  first  decade 
of  settlement.  The  new  converts  were  largely  recruited  from 
the  cities  of  the  East,  from  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
They  were  chiefly  tradesmen  and  not  fitted  for  the  pasto.ral 
and  agricultural  life  Brigham  wished  them  to  lead.  Nor 
were  some  of  the  farmers  who  gathered  with  the  converts 
better  prepared  for  the  new  agrarian  life :  that  of  irrigation. 
The  first  few  years  were  necessarily  lean  until  by  trial  and 
error  the  settlers  had  adapted  themselves  to  an  irrigation 
economy,  which  was  cooperative. 

Brigham  Young  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  new 
property  value  acquired  by  water  in  irrigation-based  com- 
munities. He  saw  that  it  could  become,  through  private 
monopoly,  a  great  engine  for  exploitation.  The  only  alter- 
native was  community  ownership  and  for  this  he  stood  four- 
square. Cooperation  worked  so  well  in  the  ownership  of 
water  that  the  principle  found  expression  in  other  activities. 
Brigham  was  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  in  a  few  places 
out  and  out  communism  was  ventured,  but  with  limited 
success.  In  matters  of  this  kind  Brigham's  judgment  was  so 
generally  accepted  as  final  that  the  people  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  shunted  here  and  there  at  the  will  of  their  leader. 
If  one  settlement  had  no  miller  and  there  were  two  in  another 
settlement  one  of  the  millers  would  be  "called"  to  move  to 
the  place  where  his  services  were  needed.  In  this  manner 
all  the  settlements  were  knit  into  a  more  or  less  self-sustaining 
whole.  By  this  means  Brigham  dispatched  settlers  to  all 
available  streams  and  valleys  of  the  inter-mountain  region. 
Thus  the  Mormons  preempted  at  a  very  early  date  most  of 
the  territory  they  still  hold. 


On  the  disintegrating  side  Brigham  struggled  against  the 
invading  influences  from  without.  In  the  days  of  polygamy 
when  persecution  was  so  bitter;  when  the  Gentiles  went  so 
far  as  to  send  an  army  to  punish  the  Mormon  leaders,  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  maintain  order  within.  With  the  passing 
of  polygamy  active  opposition  has  faded  by  degrees.  With 
its  passing  has  come  a  gradual  yielding  to  outside  influences. 
It  began  in  the  declining  years  of  Brigham  Young  and  con- 
tinues at  an  increasing  rate  until  Mormons  are  becoming  so 
much  like  other  folks  that  Brigham  wouldn't  know  his  own 
people  if  he  visited  Zion  today. 

NELS  AKDERSOX 

BRIGHAM  YOCXG   by  M.  R.   Werner.     Harcnrt,  Bract  and  Co.  478  ff. 
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The  Village  Behaviorists 

Ami.   What's  that  ducdame? 

Jacques.   'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle. 
Act  2.  Scene  6 — As  You  Like  It 

JOHN  POWYS  in  this  queer  story  with  the  queer  name 
remains  a  better  lecturer  than  novelist.  Here,  in  the 
manner  of  the  ne\v  psychology,  he  has  drawn  a  circle  around 
several  rather  inhuman  and  unreal  people,  of  no  particular 
clime,  and  then  proceeded  to  work  out  their  destiny  be- 
havioristically. 

Rook  Ashover,  last  of  a  long  line  of  English  aristocrats, 
is  in  a  very  modern  dilemma.  Shall  he  live,  marry,  and  com- 
plete the  narrow  existence  of  the  country  squire,  according 
to  his  ancestral  tradition,  or  shall  he  be  the  Pioneer  who 
seeks  the  greater  freedom,  repudiating  duties,  trampling  on 
ideals  he  judges  false,  and  profaning  the  idols?  For  a  while 
he  becomes  the  iconoclast.  Netta  Page,  bar-maid  and  actress, 
is  brought  into  his  home  as  his  mistress.  The  sanctity  of  an 
English  home  is  violated  by  such  a  falling  away.  No  true 
squire  ever  brings  his  mistress  home !  Rook  moreover  proves 
a  "cold  sensualist"  seeking  pleasure  in  universal  woman. 
Next  he  plays  around  with  his  scheming,  beautiful  cousin. 

Complications  follow.  Rook  must  have  an  heir.  Anne, 
his  cousin,  seems  to  be  the  only  fertile  female  in  Ashover 
village.  She  soon  drives  away  the  mistress,  entangles  and 
marries  Ashover — the  Wild  Rook  has  been  tamed.  Mortua 
vivescent.  The  dead  must  live!  That,  however,  is  not  all. 
We  must  go  on  and  on.  Rook,  with  his  brother  Lexie.  i-: 
sporting  with  Nell  Hastings,  wife  of  the  village  clergyman, 
a  weak  little  sentimentalist  who  dreads  her  demonic  hus- 
band. Mr.  Po\vys  weaves  his  skeins  so  we  have  the  all- 
important  heir  to  the  Ashover  line,  and  reaches  a  powerful 
climax  when  the  morbid  pastor,  Hastings,  in  his  misanthropic 
madness,  murders  Rook  just  as  Lady  Anne  gives  birth  to  an 
Ashover  boy. 

In  the  Hardy  manner,  the  real  hero — or  shall  I  say 
heroine? — of  this  novel  is  a  fecund,  and  at  the  same  time 
moribund,  nature.  Mr.  Powys  is  a  magnificent  naturalist; 
he  understands  and  interprets  the  subtle  nuances  of  the  all- 
pervading  elemental  power.  But  he  overdoes  it.  At  every 
turn,  with  each  refection,  in  even-  motif,  he  is  a  naturalist 
or  a  botanist  or  a  zoologist,  but  not  a  novelist.  Perhaps 
indeed  "a  certain  taint  of  sadness,  of  death,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  all  the  higher  manifestations  of  the  true 
beauty."  But  the  sadness  of  nature  is  not  the  principal 
beauty  we  want  in  a  novel.  Humans  are  sometimes  beautiful. 

F.  X.  TRACER 

DUCDAME  by_  John  Confer  Powyt.    Do*bleday-Page.  458  ft.     Price  $2.00 


The   National   Council 
of  Jewish   Women 

Its  Efforts  for  World  Peace 
WORLD   COOPERATION 

May,  1923:  Summoned  World  Conference  of 
Jewish  Women  at  Vienna,  to  discuss  post-war 
problems 


THE  WORLD  COURT 

November,    1924:   Adopted   the   following   resolu- 
tion at  its  Tenth  Triennial  Convention: 

"Be  It  Resolved  That  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  urge  that  Congress  at  the  coming 
session  authorize  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  Court." 

PEACE  PROGRAM 

A  National  Committee  on  Peace  promotes  a  peace 
program  among  the  228  constituent  Sections  of  the 
Council  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
January,  1925:  One  of  the  nine  national  women's 
organizations  participating  in  the  Conference  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We  Beg   Earnestly  for   a    Large   Representative  Fire  Prooj 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER  M.  ALPHONSA  LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 
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in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 
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CHICAGO   COUNCIL   OF  SOCIAL   AGENCIES 
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Bruno  Lasker  recommends  the 

RAYMOND  RIORDON  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

HIGHLAND,    ULSTER   COUNTY,   NEW   YORK 

a  modern  school  free  from  shams. 

For  information  write  to  B.  L.,  129  E.  sznd  Street,  New  York 
or  directly  to   Mf.    Riordon. 


What  Men  Live  By 

BY  RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

The  prescription  of  a  famous  phy- 
sician for  a  long  life  and  a  hearty 
one:  Work,  Play,  Love,  Worship. 
Full  directions  for  taking  in  the 
Survey  Associates  Edition  of  "What 
Men  Live  By,"  by  return  mail,  post- 
paid in  the  U.  S.,  for  $1.50. 

Survey  Associates 

112  East  19  Street      New  York  City 


OUR  CITY  OF  THOUGHT 
(Continued  from  page  490) 


and  ideas  can  be  suddenly  transmuted, — as  by  any  mere  change 
of  government,  be  this  of  revolution  or  of  reaction,  or  by  any 
other  specific  panacea — must  be  more  or  less  dreaming  in  their 
unobservant  sleep.  So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on 
with  our  surveys  of  our  tree,  branch  by  branch,  even  leaf  by 
leaf  at  times,  and  again  of  all  these  seen  together  as  far  as 
may  be.  But  thus  we  are  started  upon  what  is  the  very 
essence  of  all  research;  a  matter  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  very  schoolboy  can  in  principle  be  initiated.  We  thus 
cannot  much  longer  keep  it  out  of  school  and  training  college 
courses,  and  only  expect  it  from  our  few  candidates  for  the 
doctorate  in  the  universities. 

To  any  botanist,  interested  also  in  human  affairs,  it  is  a 
very  curious  experience  that  he  finds  that  those  who  think 
their  world  fixed  and  practically  settled — be  this  for  good  or 
ill  matters  not — are  always  surprised  by  the  questioi  "Have 
you  ever  seen  the  foliage,  flower,  and  even  fruit,  of  next  year?" 
Their  answer  is  in  the  negative.  But  there  on  the  nearest 
appletree,  plain  before  their  eyes,  are  the  buds  of  next  year, 
"foliage-buds"  and  "fruit-buds"  too.  A  peep  at  a  section 
through  the  microscope  shows  next  year's  leaves  already  form- 
ing, crowded  upon  their  tiny  axis,  which  will  so  swiftly  stretch 
out  as  the  long  leafy  shoot  next  spring.  Nor  do  w-  find  that 
he  of  the  converse  revolutionary  spirit  is  likely  to  have  seen 
this  either,  for  all  his  talk  of  "change"  and  "progress."  Comte, 
Spencer,  Ward,  and  many  later  sociologists  have  all  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  biology  as  a  preparation  for  sociology:  but 
we  have  left  this  proposition  too  much  in  the  abstract;  so 
nothing  gets  done ;  public  education  sticks  too  much  as  it  was. 
Until  we  adjust  such  specific  biological  and  social  observations, 
and  interpret  them  in  harmonious  groupings,  we  cannot  hope 
for  adequate  popularisation  of  either  science;  still  less  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  life  simpler  and  life  more  evolved; 
and  of  these  throughout  their  growths  and  phases. 

Again  notice  the  living  twig  of  the  tree  before  us;  and  see 
how  each  leaf,  however  the  worse  for  tear  and  wear,  is  none 
the  less  mothering  its  bud  for  next  year.  Thence  visualize 
the  tree,  the  orchard,  the  forest,  and  these  throughout  the  wide 
world;  thereafter  do  we  not  feel  more  emancipated  from  both 
the  current  rival  schools,  of  revolution  and  of  reaction?  Aye, 
even  see  them  as  life-blind  quarrelers  in  the  dark?  And  though 
this  be  also  the  winter  of  our  discontent,  shall  we  not  all  the 
more  take  courage  in  assured  hopefulness  of  the  returning 


spring: 


IV. 


LET   us    observe    root   as    well    as   branch   of   our    tree    of 
knowledge,   and  visualize  the   leaf-molds   of  earlier  cult- 
ures, from  which  our  advancement  of  learning  draws  its  sap. 
(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention    THE  SURVEY.     It  helps   us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Herein  we  find  the  key  to  the  paradox  that  our  review  of  the 
sciences  bespeaks  not  only  a  return  to  nature,  but  the  in- 
dispensable renewal  of  education,  as  truly  classic 

Our  generation's  task  has  been  too  much  merely  that  of 
emancipating  ourselves,  or  at  least  our  children,  from  the 
dead  verbiage  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  of  Hebrew,  entombed  in  dull 
pseudo-logical  grammars,  in  pedantic  commentaries  and  pon- 
derous lexicons.  We  have  too  long  gone  to  school  to  outworn 
pedants  of  the  decay  of  the  Renaissance,  with  their  centuries 
of  formal  composition  and  verse-making,  not  a  line  of  which 
has  lived,  since  so  few  deserved  to.  Conversely,  the  truer 
scholars  have  been  busy  in  the  re-excavation  and  recovery 
of  classic  cities,  in  the  re-appreciation  of  their  art,  the  re- 
translation  of  their  drama.  Above  aH,  we  are  recovering  their 
essential  secrets.  Thus  Hellenism,  with  all  its  mythologies, 
was  poetizing  the  life  of  man  at  its  fullest  and  brightest,  so  that 
the  Olympians  were  types  of  the  phases  of  life,  and  the  Muses 
the  moods  of  its  spirit.  These  were  the  true  immortals,  latent 
anew  in  every  child.  Here  then  is  social  heritage,  as  true  as 
any  organic  ''heredity":  since  in  our  own  human  possibilities, 
yet  more  in  those  of  our  children,  who  may  thus  more  fully 
live  out  their  lives.  For  though  in  heredity,  our  ancestors 
deeply  determine  us,  as  to  heritage  we  choose  our  ancestors. 
That  indeed  is  what  libraries  and  universities  are  for  helping 
us  to  do. 

So  too  our  sociology  will  not  much  longer  be  content  with 
mere  "consciousness  of  kind,"  mere  "herd-instincts."  "mob- 
hnpulses"  or  other  pallid  abstractions  of  modern  democracy, 
too  often  at  its  weakest  and  worst.  We  see  that  it  is  the  region 
and  its  villages,  its  towns,  above  all  its  true  cities,  that  yield 
the  essential  and  substantial  material  of  social  science;  so 
we  have  to  survey  and  interpret  all  these.  (Hence  The 
Survey!) 

On  what  lines  of  interpretation?  The  developmental  of 
course,  the  evolutionary;  brushing  aside  therefore  the  pre- 
evolutionary  psychology  and  economics  still  lingering  in  so 
many  of  the  universities,  yet  also  in  other  "dark  places  of 
the  earth,"  as  are  too  much  also  its  business  cities.  For  the 
writer  this  emancipation  in  youth  from  such  debased  mythol- 
ogies was  not  merely  from  upbringing  in  nature,  nor  from 
Emerson.  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  and  the  poets;  but  notably  alse 
through  having  to  write,  now  some  forty  years  ago,  the  article 
Parasitism  (Animal)  for  the  Britannica.  With  all  the 
known  kinds  of  parasites,  innumerable  loathsome  forms,  mar- 
shalled and  renewed,  and  seen  as  all  more  or  less  degenerates 
--:  better  stocks,  their  interpretation  stood  out  clear.  What 
was  the  evil  spell  under  which  so  many  forms  of  life  had 
fallen,  and  are  falling  still?  How  is  it  that  their  young  so 
often  look  at  first  like  those  of  undegenerate  kindred,  and  may 
for  a  time  seem  as  full  of  life  and  energy?  Why  do  they 
settle  down,  and  lose  youth  and  its  perfection  day  by  day? 
Why  does  the  bright  eye  fade,  even  disintegrate  and  vanish, 
leaving  its  owner  in  darkness?  Why  do  the  keen  sensitive 
feelers  vanish,  the  brain-ganglion  stop  growing,  and  go  back 
almost  to  nothingness  ?  And  yet  active  growth,  multiplication 
even  thousand  or  million  fold,  yet  only  to  an  inert  bag  when 
life  is  matured  and  complete?  Why?  Because  the  creature 
has  adopted  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  the  very  economic  doc- 
trine- which  my  own  professor  of  that  truly  dismal  science 
had  so  clearly  expounded  to  me  a  few  years  before.  For  what 
such  parasites  aim  at.  and  obtain  in  practical  perfection,  is 
exactly  that  ample  and  perfect  nutrition,  that  successful  and 
rapid  increase  of  population,  that  escape  from  toil,  and  into 
general  ease  of  living,  that  perfect  security  and  safety — ex- 
actly that  "progress"  we  have  all  so  long  been  taught  to  strive 
for!  Progress  indeed,  but  whitherward?  Into  degeneracy. 

In  short  there  are  species  by  thousands,  even  tens  of  thou- 
sands, which  have  thus  completely  anticipated  our  hedonistic 
psychology  and  our  utilitarian  economics.  So  correspondingly, 
these  psychologists  and  economists,  with  their  pol:titians  of 


Why  work  harder 
than  necessary  in 
washing  clothes? 
Naptha  --  the 
great,  safe  cleaner 
—  and  splendid 
soap  combined 
in  Fels-Naptha, 
loosen  dirt  easier 
than  just  soap  in 
any  form.  Safely, 
too! 


Send  2c  in  stamps  for  sample 
Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  cent  postpaid. 


LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  CHy 


Whatever  Your 
Question 


Be   it   the  pronunciation   of  vitamin   or  marquisette  or 

soviet,   the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word the   meaning 

of  overhead,  novocaine,  etc.,  this  "Supreme  Authority" 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 

contains  an  accurate,  final  answer.  407.000  words.  1708 
pages.  6000  illustrations.  Constantly  improved  and  kept 
up  to  date.  Copyright  1924.  Regular  and  India  Paper 
Editions.  Write  for  specimen  pages,  prices,  etc.  Cross 
Word  Puzzle  workers  should  be  equipped  with  the  New 
International,  for  it  is  used  as  the  authority  by  puzzle 
editors. 
FREE  Pocket  Maps  if  you  name  Survey  Graphic. 
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The  Professional  School 
of  Social  Work 

acts  on  the  principle  that  "practical  experience", 
in  order  to  be  real  "training",  must  be 

Selected — to  insure  broad,  systematic  acquaint- 
ance with  a  wide  variety  of  typical 
situations 

Supervised — to  insure  true  insight  and  thought- 
ful initiative,  to  avoid  both  waste 
and  haste,  to  develop  the  habit  of 
self-criticism,  and  to  stimulate  a 
right  sense  of  professional  responsi- 
bility 

Interpreted — to  clarify  objectives,  to  reveal  re- 
liable techniques  and  principles,  to 
supplement  personal  experience  of 
others,  and  to  relate  that  experience 
to  the  findings  of  modern  science 

Intensive  training  is  "practical  experience" — 

it  pays. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

311    South  Juniper   Street 
Philadelphia 

Fall  Term  opens  September  21. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request. 


School  of  Social 

Simmons    College 
SUMMER  INSTITUTES 


Medical    Social    Service 
Miss   Kate   McMabon,   Director 

Psychiatric    Social   Service 

Miss   Suzie   L.   Lyons,   Director 

Children'*   Work 

Miss   Katharine   P.    Hewins,    Director 

A    Course    in    Psychiatric    Social    Work    for    Family 
Social  Workers 

July  8  to  August   19 

Pall    Courses   in   Children's   Work,    Family    Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social     Service,     Community     Work,     Public 

Service. 

Addrett    The    Director,    ig    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    14, 

Massachusetts. 


Training  School  for  Public  Service 

25  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Intensive    one    year    course    preparing    women    for    lucrative 
positions    in    the    public    service.     Good    opportunity    for    ad- 
vancement.    A    new   field,   with   a    large  demand   for  women. 
Send   at  once  for  booklet. 


TRAINING   IN  RECREATION 

Five    weeks    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuck, 
Michigan 

New  Finnish   Gymnastics   for   women,   athletics,   swimming, 

dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,   and   other   courses. 

Write   jor   Catalog 

Recreation   Training  School   of   Chicago 

800   South    Halsted    Street    (Hull-House) 


course  to  match,  have  essentially  been  formulating  for  their 
own  species  in  modern  times  the  like  process  of  degeneracy: 
so  their  indices  and  tests  of  progress,  their  all-essential  doctrine 
of  "happiness,"  turn  out  to  be  of  the  wrong  sort.  Since  as 
classifiers  of  species  of  all  kinds,  we  have  to  find  names  for 
them,  what  better — in  all  their  varieties  (capitalistic  or  so- 
cialistic here  mattering  little)  than  one  which  adds  a  single 
letter,  for  precision,  to  their  own — Futilitarians! 

What  then  is  the  real  path  of  progress  throughout  the 
organic  world?  Most  briefly,  that  illuminated  by  "the  bright 
eyes  of  danger,"  that  which  climbs  up  Hill  Difficulty,  instead 
of  evading  it.  For  such  paths  involve  the  active  use  of  all  the 
organs  and  activities  that  the  other  choice  leaves  passive,  and 
thus  decay.  Nor  this  merely  as  regards  survival;  but  also, 
and  yet  more  significantly,  progress  is  through  the  evolution 
and  cooperation  of  the  sexes,  and  this  towards  the  life  and 
care  of  offspring.  Self-interest  has  no  program  of  education, 
nor  even  any  economy  of  resources  for  its  successors.  It  leaves 
its  more  degraded  but  more  candid  representatives  to  say  out- 
right— "What  has  posterity  done  for  us,  that  we  should  care 
tor  posterity?"  Is  not  that,  for  evolutionary  biology — not  to 
speak  of  sociology  or  morals — the  supreme  blasphemy,  of 
Life? 

The  very  word  "happiness"  has  been  so  degraded  and 
abused  that  we  now  need  other  terms,  and  fuller  concepts,  to 
express  the  psychologic  urge,  and  organic  drive  of  being,  the 
elan  of  life.  Observe  this  in  the  highest  class  of  beings  the 
Mammalia,  distinguished  not — as  Futilitarians,  and  their  poli- 
ticians, so  constantly  think — by  their  masculine  vigor  of  pre- 
dation  or  of  war,  but  essentially  by  the  degree  and  develop- 
ment of  their  special  character — and  name — of  mothering. 
This  comes  of  no  mere  passive  happiness,  of  safety  and  secured 
wellbeing — goal  of  our  middle-class  retired  business  men  or 
their  politicians,  and  their  moderately  endowed  professors.  It 
comes  first  of  all  through  the  impassioned  ecstacy  of  sex, 
which  no  fears,  much  less  insecurities,  can  restrain,  and  which 
is  ever  rising  above  survival-considerations  altogether.  It 
culminates  in  the  agony  of  birth,  greatest  in  our  own  most 
developed  species,  and  so  far  seeming-increasing  as  it  ad- 
vances. It  further  gathers  head  in  an  unprecedented  and  also 
assuredly  increasing  time  and  toil,  towards  care  of  offspring. 
On  this  prolonged  nurturing — as  all  mankind  has  ever  seen, 
^et  left  to  John  Fiske  to  especially  develop  its  significance — 
has  turned  the  superior  and  continued  evolution  of  man. 

V. 

WHEN  we  find  in  old  writings — even  though  these  may 
have  lost  their  formal  authority  for  many  of  us — the 
conception  of  a  contrast  — between  life  on  one  side  as  a  broad 
and  easy  way  of  safety,  prosperity,  security,  and  on  the  other 
side  as  a  narrow  path  of  difficulty  and  danger  towards  quite 
contrasted  ideals,  high  and  hard  to  reach — we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  identifying  the  former  as  an  ancient,  yet  truly  classic, 
delineation  of  arrest,  degeneracy  and  parasitism;  and  the  latter 
as  portrayal,  in  the  vivid  terms  of  an  earlier  epoch,  of  ascend- 
ing evolution,  in  which  life  functions  at  higher  and  higher 
levels,  and  at  cost  whatever  efforts  and  pains  of  higher 
adaptation. 

Such  past  hostility  of  science  toward  religious  teachings  as 
there  has  been  was  essentially  with  the  claims  which  used  to 
be  put  forward  for  these  as  final  authorities,  thus  limiting 
our  scientific  freedom  of  enquiry  into  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  ways  of  man.  We  have  resisted  these  claims  of  such 
guardians,  and  still  do  so:  but  when  we  thus  find  that  the 
literature  they  cherish,  has  long  ago  anticipated  our  modern 
studies  of  life,  in  its  evolutionary  forking  of  alternative  roads, 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  their  priority. 

Let  me  affirm  then,  from  a  long  lifetime's  experience  of  the 
toils  and  joys  of  botanical,  zoological  and  anthropological 
studies,  that  there  is  no  more  fascinating  or  fruitful  field  for 
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<volutionary  study  than  that  of  religion.*  From  the  present 
naturalistic  approach,  this  becomes  nothing  less  than  the  inter- 
pretation of  human  life,  in  terms  of  the  highest  ideals  its 
founders  have  attained,  and  their  highest  exponents  could  ex- 
press. It  hence  becomes  for  us  a  comparative  study  of  previous 
theories  of  evolution — not  especially  of  organic  evolution,  nor 
in  a  world  made  in  six  days,  but  of  psychological,  social  and 
moral  evolution,  illuminating  us  at  every  turn. 

So  when  my  Indian  students  of  sociology  ask  me  "what  to 
read,"  I  say,  "Do  not  forget  your  own  sacred  books ;  but  read 
carefully  also  those  of  other  peoples  and  faiths.  Though,  as 
you  know,  I  am  not  in  the  least  here  as  a  missionary  to  convert 
you,  I  must  say  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  literature  of  sociology 
to  compare  with  the  Hebrew  (and  Christian)  Scriptures.  For 
here  (whatever  else)  you  have  a  comparatively  simple  society, 
of  an  unusually  gifted  people,  in  a  small  region,  given  over 
essentially  to  agriculture,  yet  with  growing  towns  of  their 
own,  and  one  amazing  culture-City.  Moreover  all  this  region 
and  city  was  surrounded  throughout  its  history  by  the  succes- 
sive Great  Powers  of  the  past.  Hence  a  literature  of  many 
kinds,  from  early  patriarchal  times  onwards,  to  kingly  and 
imperial.  And  thus  not  only  records  of  priceless  value  for 
the  chequered  history  of  civilization,  but  more;  reflections 
upon  life  by  many  successive  thinkers,  and  at  all  levels,  from 
the  homeliest  folk-wisdom  in  proverbial  aphorisms,  to  the  most 
penetrating  and  outspoken  criticisms  ever  penned  of  all  these 
forms  and  states  of  society,  throughout  their  ups  and  downs, 
their  deteriorations  and  renewals.  Of  such  society  then  we  have 
a  presentment  surpassing  those  of  any  other  civilization.  And 
beyond  this  not  only  a  wealth  of  great  poetry,  but  an  idealisa- 
tion of  individual  conduct,  of  family  and  social  life,  and  of 
region  and  city,  in  the  main  unsurpassed  elsewhere  in  the 
historic  world.  Indeed  thus,  with  science,  Re-religion  is  in  the 
making.  So — 

Stand  up  to  critic  science, 

Good  Christian,  Moslem,  Jew! 

The  things  you  read  in  Sacred  Books 

(Long  since  revealed  to  you) 

In  solemn  and  archaic  tone, 

— Respond  to  in  a  reverent  moan, 

On  Sunday — Friday — Sat. — 

Though  seldom  brought  outside  for  use 

Are  capable  of  that! 

Throughout    the   rest    of   week,    they're — true!!! 

— Clear  Social  Science,  that! 

VL 

NOW  let  us  return  to  that  correlation  between  the  simple 
occupational  life  and  its  high  scientific  achievement  with 
which  we  began;  recall  the  belated  entrance  of  the  scientist  to 
the  full  professional  status  of  the  church  and  the  law;  and  his 
kinship  to  the  manual  worker,  whom  indeed  he  experimentally 
continues.  Hence  the  fact  is,  that  science  and  its  researches 
can  no  more  be  produced  by  city  institutions  apart  from  the 
nature-contacts  from  which  they  arose,  and  on  which  they 
depend  for  continued  life,  than  can  roses  be  grown  in  flower 
vases.  A  zoological  station  like  Wood's  Hole,  on  Cape  Cod 
— a  real  fishery-place — is  thus  more  productive  than  can  be 
college  departments  without  it;  and  this  in  the  proportion  of 
direct  first-hand  contacts  with  the  life  of  the  sea.  Thus  the 
modest  station  of  Roscoff  in  Brittany  was  in  my  time  far 
more  really  educative  than  the  magnificent  and  better-known 
institution  at  Naples.  For  at  Roscoff  we  roughed  it  as  com- 
rades, and  went  out  to  sea  and  shore,  with  sailor-fishermen, 
themselves  true  naturalists. 

Consider,  for  example,  with  the  critical  eye  of  common 
sense,  a  great  national  and  central  educational  British  insti- 
tution like  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology.  Where  in  common  sense  should  that  be  situated? 

*  Of  Papers  of  Conference  on  Living  Religions  of  the  Empire  (London 
University  and  Sociological  Society,  1924) 


New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 


A  Course  i 


in 


Medical  Social  Service 

begins  October  1st  and  March  1st 

For  particulars  write  to 

THE  DEAN,  300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


e 


THE  School's  six-quarter  course  of 
graduate     character     enables     the 
student  to  prepare  for   a   responsible 
position  in  one  of  several  specialized 
fields.    Opportunity  is  afforded  also  to 
obtain  a  condensed  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  methods  which  underlie 
social  work  generally.    A  descrip- 
tion of  courses  will  be  sent 

upon  application The 

Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  fifth. 


The  Neu;  Yorfc  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  fork 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY   OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Banger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  person* 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  .icensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  oa 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  Individual 
»ses  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service.  Head- 
juarters,  London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  Profesior 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Lamed,  executive.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  B.  Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  In  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  In  forming  organizations.  Pres..  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  Ea«1 
tZnd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  method* 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinic*, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  service*; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president:  Miss  Mab«! 
Crafty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  trarellm 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  V-orn. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretarlet 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
genera]  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  school*, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  |1, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  Includes  monthly  publication,  "The  America* 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
(12-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $6.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  eoclal 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
«uei<  $Z.OO  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 316  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher.  secretary. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.  Florence  E.  Quinlan,  Executive  Secretary. 

Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer   service   for 

college   students,   Laura   H.    Parker,   Executive   Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,   Raymond   E.   Cole,   Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Ifacfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  See's;  lOd  E.  22d  St..  N.Y.C. 
Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:     Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International   Justice   and  Goodwill:    Rev.    S.    L.   Gulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes.  Sec'y. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1111. 
Incorp.  1914).  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodle*. 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Frescott, 
Treas. ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  • 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  »errlc« 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  moYe- 
ment — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK — Gertrude  Vaile, 
president,  Denver,  Colorado;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting-,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Florin* 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,640 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  381 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Puhlishes  "Southern  Workman"  anrt  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak. 
president;  Mary  L.  Ely,  Educational  Secretary.  Non-sectarian  and 
self-governing  organization  of  working  women's  clubs  for  recreation 
and  promotion  of  program  in  Adult  Education.  Vacation  Campa. 
472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH   NURSING— 
Member,   National   Health    Council — Anne   A.   Stevens,    R.N..   direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.     For  development  and  stand- 
ardization  of   public    health   nursing.     Maintains    library   and    edn 
cational    service.     Official    Magazine,    "Public   Health   Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 31S  Fourth  AT* 
New  York,  X.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physic*, 
education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  bj 
the  Untied  States  Bureau  of  Education;  3i  national  organization! 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  A  MO 
elation  of  America, 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroea. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. :  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  see'y: 
117  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negre 
social  worker*.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Bvanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientlific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
'The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president:  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher.  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
•n  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  12.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions—  John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  o&er  to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE   INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negrr 
Youth;    an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  th» 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Mo  ton.  prln.;  War 
ran  Logan,  treas.;    A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee,  Ala, 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr..  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Bducatlon. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches. 

debates.     Expert,  scholarly  service.     AUTHOI'I 
ttrt»«r       WO     Fifth     Averm*      New    York 


Special  Issues  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Harlem,  Mecca  of  the  New  Negro,  50  cents 
Mexico,  A  Promise,  50  cents 
Giant  Power,  50  cents 
Regional  Planning,  30  cents 
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112  East   19  Street,  New  York  City 


In  the  heart  of  a  mining-centre,  one  would  naturally  say;  like 
that  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony:  surely  not  where  no  mining  is, 
was,  or  can  be ;  and  where  nothing  of  geology  in  nature  can 
ever  again  be  seen.  But  this  is  to  forget  that  "Royal"  indicates 
metropolitan,  that  "Practical"  here  means  administrative: 
hence  its  situation  must  be  within  radiance  of  these  atmos- 
pheres !  Thus  we  find  it  not  even  in  suburban  London,  where 
they  at  least  mine  clay  for  bricks;  but  at  the  centre — Piccadilly! 
Thus  too  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology  is  located  in 
a  region  purer  of  contamination  from  such  toil  than  any  other 
that  could  be  found  upon  this  Kingdom's  map — South  Ken- 
sington! Similarly,  the  "Ecole  des  Mines"  (LePlay's!)  of 
France  lies  in  the  BouT  Mich';  and  even  the  Ecole  d'Agri- 
culture  in  the  great  city  too!  And  in  the  corresponding  college 
of  our  own  city,  I  am  told  today  of  written  examinations  in 
bee-keeping  with  certificates  for  those  who  have  never  kept 
them  nor  even  experienced  the  first  real  lesson  of  a  sting! 

Despite  the  profound  self-deception  of  the  would-be  "prac- 
tical men,"  who  put  such  institutions  in  such  supremely  wrong 
places,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  entirely 
without  fruit.  Thus  Huxley  was  first  at  Piccadilly,  and  then 
Kensington.  Breadwinning  gave  him  no  option  but  to  accept 
his  situation  at  the  museums,  and  to  work  at  such  picked 
specimens  as  could  be  brought  there:  but  he  none  the  less  had 
had  a  great  voyage  of  youth  behind  him.  LePlay  was  head  of 
the  Ecole  des  Mines:  but  constantly  through  life  escaped  to 
travel  widely,  knowing  all  about  mines  and  miners,  from 
English  Midlands  to  the  Ural.  Distinguished  names  such  as 
these  are  then  of  service,  to  justify,  to  their  founders,  and 
their  shrine-worshipping  public,  such  institutional  misplace- 
ments ;  while  their  amazingly  small  productivity  of  successors 
to  such  men  is  blamed  on  the  "poverty  of  average  intelligence." 
But  such  average  is  produced  artificially,  and  by  "the  syste- 
matic blighting  of  buds" — as  my  gentle  colleague  Arthur 
Thomson,  who  never  uses  "strong  language,"  so  accurately  calls 
it.  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence  is  here  the  decisive  classic, 
which  no  proper  bureaucrat  dare  read:  since  once  for  all 
identifying  young  life  with  the  varied  potentialities  of  genius ; 
although,  like  all  young  buds,  only  too  easily  examined  and 
averaged  away. 

If  we  would  educate  for  the  physical  sciences,  we  must 
above  all  keep  in  touch  with  their  most  characteristic  natural 
phenomena,  the  most  convenient  centres  for  their  study,  and 
the  corresponding  workshops  of  their  applications.  So  too  for 
the  sciences  of  nature.  Darwin's  inveterate  truancy,  at  school, 
at  Edinburgh  and  at  Cambridge,  prepared  him  for  his 
Naturalist's  Voyage,  and  his  subsequent  interpretations  of 
it.  The  statue  of  Audubon's  leading  rival  or  successor 
in  American  ornithology  (Wilson),  stands  today  in  his  native 
town  of  Paisley ;  but  with  an  inscription  decently  omitting 
the  essential  point  of  his  history — that  he  left  for  America  to 
escape  transportation  to  Australia,  as  the  most  inveterate  of 
local  "poachers" — a  term  which  is  our  only  correct  legal 
verbiage  for  ramblers  and  explorers. 

The  two  Geikie  brothers,  our  best-known  British  geologists 
of  the  past  generation,  learned  their  science  from  boyhood  in 
free  rambling  on  our  Edinburgh  hills,  and  later  in  field  sur- 
veying:  but  none  of  it  at  the  University.  Though  successively 
professors  of  geology  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  admirable  teach- 
ing powers  and  resources,  they  turned  out  graduates  indeed, 
but  none  to  compare  with  themselves.  The  supreme  work 
of  Lyell.  his  Principles  of  Geology,  owes  no  debt  to  his 
school  or  college  education ;  it  was  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion and  interpretation  of  his  own  familiar  home-region  and 
boyish  haunts  along  Arbroath  cliffs  and  caves :  and  later 
developed  by  travel.  And  thus  it  was  that  Lyell  became  above 
all  Darwin's  acknowledged  teacher  of  evolution  throughout 
nature. 

This  theme  might  be  extended  indefinitely;  and  indeed  it 
needs  to  be,  at  a  rime  when  great  educational  institutions  are 
rivaling  each  other  in  setting  up  (Continued  on  page  512) 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

THE  HEAD  RESIDENT  of  large  Set- 
tlement, not  in  New  York,  desires  about 
September  ist,  the  services  of  a  competent 
secretary.  Send  detailed  application  to 
5246  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Man  to  manage  orphan- 
age of  5,000  boys.  State  age,  family  re- 
sponsibilities, experience,  church  connec- 
tions. 5240  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  NURSE  for  resident  position 
for  Baby's  floor  of  a  Day  Nursery.  Ad- 
dress box  5245  SURVEY,  stating  particulars 
about  experience,  references,  and  salary. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  for  New  York 
Settlement,  four  or  five  evenings  a  week 
beginning  October  ist.  5188  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Psychologist,  $1200  a  year 
and  maintenance.  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N. 
Y.  Apply  Superintendent. 

FIELD  WORKER  for  September  first, 
in  a  Girls'  Home  which  is  sufficiently  small 
for  field  worker  to  do  an  interesting  and 
intensive  piece  of  work.  5248  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SEVERAL  attractive  openings  out  of 
town  for  social  workers.  Salary  $1800  to 
$2500.  Executive  Service  Corporation, 
1515  Pershing  Square  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


OPPORTUNITY 

YOUR  CHANCE.  A  man  or  woman  of 
fine  personality,  having  a  recent  record  of 
directing  some  "over  the  top"  social  ser- 
vice financial  campaigns,  may  join  forces 
with  an  established  Boston  office  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Some  money  may  be  re- 
quired. Give  full  particulars.  Address 
5226  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to  act 
as  Superintendent  of  a  farm  school  for 
neglected  and  delinquent  boys.  One  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  a  constructive  work 
5249  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  experienced, 
psychiatric  training  wants  position  in  Pro- 
tective or  Probation  work.  5214  SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN  open  for  position.  Six 
years  experience  Institutional  work.  Pratt 
training.  5230  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Physical  Director, 
seven  years'  experience,  studying  in  Co- 
lumbia, wishes  classes  or  position  starting 
October  ist.  5232  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  experienced  social  worker, 
linguist,  woman,  open  for  position  with 
social  agency,  clinic,  child  study,  welfare 
or  other  organization.  5241  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  expert  case  worker,  and  in- 
vestigator for  institutions,  Industrial 
Plants  and  private.  Languages.  5234 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  (or  as- 
sistant) of  institution,  wanted  by  college 
man,  Jewish.  Several  years  experience 
first  rate  institution.  5236  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  MATRON,  husband 
familiar  with  musical  and  vocational 
training  and  the  incidental  duties  of  insti- 
tutional work  with  the  problem  boy  and 
girl,  now  employed,  desire  change.  High- 
est credentials  from  leading  training 
schools.  Further  details  upon  request. 
5247  SURVEY. 

HEAD  WORKER'S  position  in  Settle- 
ment or  Community  House.  Young  man 
with  successful  experience  in  this  capacity. 
Good  background  of  university  education. 
5219  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home -Making   as   a   Profession" 


FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

•re    available    October    1,    1925, 

at 

East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
activities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Address, 

EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  y6th  Street, 
HELEN  HART  SARA  LIBBY  CARSON 

Head   Worker  Director  of  Training 


II  t  100-Dp.  111.  handbook— It's  FBEK.    Borne  study 
Domestic   Sclents  eoureei,    fitting  for  miny  well-paid 
positions    or   for    home-making    efficiency. 
\m.  Sehool  of  Home  Eeonomlet,  841  E.  Sflth  St..  Chime 
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EXECUTIVE,  woman  with  ten  year* 
executive  experience  wishes  secretaryship 
of  organization  with  community  program. 
Has  broad  social  vision  and  ability  for 
hard  work.  5237  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
01  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5238  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5244  SURVEY. 

MAN,  twenty-nine,  University  graduate, 
four  years  experience  Boy's  Work  desires 
Settlement  or  Organization  position,  New 
York  City  or  vicinity,  evenings.  5227  SUR- 
VEY. 

EXECUTIVE  (Jewish),  ten  years  ex- 
perience in  community  organization,  re- 
lief, social  center,  research,  self-support,  co- 
operation, desires  connection.  5225  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Field,  Financial  Secre- 
tary and  organizer  desires  appointment  for 
August.  Temporary  or  permanent.  Fourth 
year  Field  Secretary  "Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund".  Excellent  credentials.  Letters  care 
of  above,  225  West  4Oth  St.,  New  York 
City. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT open  for  position  on  or  about 
October  ist.  Has  had  experience  as  Sup't 
of  Orphanage  and  Home  for  Delinquents. 
References.  5200  SURVEY. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Ex- 
cellent training  and  several  years  experi- 
ence in  medical  social  work,  family  wel- 
fare and  research  work.  Speak  Yiddish. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  desired.  5243 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  in  all  its  branches, 
also  expert  food  purchaser,  and  commis- 
sary. Executive,  Institutions,  schools,  or- 
ganizations. 5235  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Superintendent  or  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Protestant  Home 
or  Home  for  Delinquent  Children.  Ten 
years  experience.  At  liberty,  September 
ist.  State  salary  in  first  letter.  5239 
SURVEY. 

POSITION    as    editor    or    associate,    by 
woman     Ph.D. — experienced    lecturer     and 
writer.     Can  change  October  I.     Employed 
now.     5242  SURVEY. 
ut,  it  identifies  you.) 


SHOES 


FOR  THE  LAME 

THE  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for 
any  person  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Write 
for  booklet.  Henry  S.  Lotz,  Inc..  105 
East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Travel  and  Resorts 


M 


a  i  n  t 


FOR  THE  HOME  

; ~  ~  ANDROSCOGGIN 

Tea  Room  Management     House  and  Cottages 


In  crar  new  boae-ftndy  eotme,  "COOKING  FOK 
PROFIT."     Booklet  cm  request. 

M*  E.  Wt»  M..  Cktnw 


'Printing 


Typewriting 

SWailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    hare    complete    equipment 
lad  »n  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  yon  wil]  investigate  yon  wffl  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  ckfufn 
than  yoa  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  ni  etlimmtt  Ml  ymr  ntxt  job 

W«b*ter       Letter       Addressing      A 
Mailing      Company 

»4th   Street   at  8th    Avenu* 
Longacrt    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


44  East  22nd  Street 


U.lt,er.|il>mtl  Caledonia  9664-5-b 
TrrnrntiM     '  ' 

Ask  The  Survev  about  Us! 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Eiecutivei 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nu- 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Worker; 

Boys'   Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social   Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE   SURVEY 
112   E.    19   St.  New  York 


WAYNE 
MAINE 


Centrally  located  among  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. Best  of  fishing,  bathing,  tennis, 
dancing.  Write  for  booklet. 


CONNECTICUT 


ACCOMMODATIONS  in  charming  cot- 
tage within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City,  with  teacher  of  art.  Two  rooms, 
garden,  garage.  Good  table  board  nearby. 
Excellent  commutation  service.  Five  min- 
utes walk  from  station.  Address  Box  87, 
Darien.  Conn. 


NEW   YORK 


THE  LLOYD,  Bellport,  L  I. 

On  South  Bay 

Cool,  comfortable,  charming.    Regular  (nests  and 
week-end  parties.    June  25   up. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cemti  a  line  f»r  /aatr  insertions,  c»py 
It  remain  unchanged. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS 

No.  i.  THE  FINANCIAL  FEDERATION  Movi- 
11  EXT.  Community  chest  history,  method*, 
accomplishments,  failures.  96  pages.  $.50 

No.  2.  A  MODEL  COMMCNITT  CHEST  Co«- 
gTTrunox.  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  3.  THE  COMMtjjjnr  CHEST  —  WHY, 
WHAT  AXD  WHEREFORE?  16  pp.  $^5. 

No.  4.  BILLY  WELFARE'S  TRAVELOGO*.  Fed- 
eration in  terms  of  the  next  generation. 
24  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

The  complete  set  of  four  for  One  Dollar, 
including  postage.  Harvey  Leebron,  Box 
73,  University  of  Chicago. 

"THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  A  BASIC 
PROGRAM  IN  Cmc  EDUCATION-".  Philip  L. 
Seman.  Jewish  People's  Institute,  1258 
\V.  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Single  copy  $.50, 

CHILDUM  I«  Nuo  OF  SPECIAL  CAM,  by 
Lucile  Eavei.  Study  of  childm  of 
broken  families,  based  OB  record*  of 
Boiton  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boylitoa  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mais.  Price  Ji.as,  postpaid,  cloth. 

COOKIKG  rot  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describe!  home-study  course,  which  in- 
clude! catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Way*  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics.  577?  Drexel  Ave..  Chicaeo 


VERMONT 


BOARD  in  the  country;  ideal  location, 
in  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Special  rates  to  those  wishing  to  close 
their  homes  for  the  summer  months.  Write 
for  Booklet.  A.  J.  Newman,  Heights 
Home,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 


BOARD 


SPACE  available  for  several  summer 
residents  in  large  New  York  settlement  on 
river  front  Board  $50.00  a  month.  Room 
rent  payable  in  either  service  or  cash. 
5140  SURVEY. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  your  small 
house,  having  some  grounds  and  a  fire- 
place, and  within  a  half  hour's  ride  of 
New  York  City,  to  an  adult,  professional, 
(poorly  paid)  family.  Cash  Si, coo  with 
monthly  payments.  Westchester  preferred. 
5184  SURVEY. 


AcJrertMe  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  caff 
/•  remain  unchanged,. 

THE  AMERICAN-  JOLTIKAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


(In  answering  advertisements  t!'»"  mr*i'ie*  THE  Sutvrr.   //  helps  *i,  it  identiifi  ftu.) 
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Best  Sellers 


At  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in   Denver 


The  ChKd,  The  Clinic  and  The  Court,  by  Jane 
Addams,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Judge  Mack,  Dr. 
Healy  and  many  others,  based  on  the  25th 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Chicago  Ju- 
venile Court.  $1.00. 

Youth  in  Conflict,  by  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
referee  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Juvenile  Court. 
$1.00. 

The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble,  by 

Karl  deSchweinitz.     $2.00. 

How  Foster  Children  Turn  Out,  by  Sophie  Van 
S.  Theis.  $1.00. 

The  Problem  Child  in  School,  by  Mary  B.  Sayles. 
$1.00. 

The  Challenge  of  Childhood,  by  Ira  S.  Wile. 
$3.50. 

Three  Problem  Children,  by  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Delinquency.  $1.00. 

The  Unadjusted  Girl,  by  William  I.  Thomas. 
$3.00. 

Foundations  of  Personality,  by  Abraham  Myer- 
son.  $2.25. 

Sex  and  Common  Sense,  by  Maude  A.  Royden. 
$2.50. 

Races,  Nations  and  Classes,  by  Herbert  A.  Miller. 
$2.00. 


Any  or  all  of  these  books,  by 
return  mail  postpaid  in  the  U.S. 


SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  East   19  Street  New  York 


OUR  CITY  OF  THOUGHT 
(Continued  from  page  509) 


schools  and  institutes  apart  from  the  natural  realities  they  are 
intended  to  investigate,  and  from  the  activities  they  are  de- 
vised to  carry  farther.  For  while  the  present  association 
holds  firm — throughout  English-speaking  Universities  especial- 
ly— between  the  "practical"  administrators  and  the  old  book- 
ish and  verbal  communicators  of  knowledge,  and  while  they 
"stand  together,  and  keep  faithful  to  our  great  academic  tradi- 
tions"—  (of  verbalistic  empaperment  above  all  things),  the 
pious  donors'  contributions  will  continue  to  be  safeguarded — 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  napkin. 

Meantime,  let  the  science  student,  who  "means  business," 
go  to  nature,  and  to  her  occupations,  for  himself.  If  it  had 
been  money  or  position  that  he  wanted,  he  should  have  sought 
them  outside,  in  their  relevant  occupations.  Having  selected 
science,  let  him  not  then  lose  its  realities  for  academic  gains 
or  status — after  all  so  insignificantly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  rewards  of  active  life  and  in  active  thought. 

VII 

IF  our  study  is  not  in  nature,  of  rocks,  or  forces,  but  like 
Ruskin's  in  Venice,  of  the  stones  and  human  significance  of 
cities,  then  shall  we  need  to  set  our  laboratory  on  their  High 
Street;  yet  with  scan  of  their  plains  to  hills  and  sweep  of  the 
valley  section  of  their  civilization.  So  we  shall  come  in  a 
succeeding  article  more  particularly  to  this  Outlook  Tower 
in  Edinburgh.  But  before  taking  up  its  work  of  civic  inter- 
pretation for  city  people,  let  me  in  my  next  paper  bring  what  I 
have  said  of  regional  and  occupational  education  to  the  touch- 
stone of  everyday  lives — those  of  two  Scotsmen  here — my 
son  and  myself;  since  each  an  outcome  of  it. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  BALLADS  AGAIN  ? 
{Continued  from   page   492) 


them  often  enough  to  justify  having  them;  but  the  demand  of 
something  else  in  us  that  wants  the  room  in  life  which  these  take  up. 

That  blithe  peasant  life,  in  the  lips  and  hearts  of  whose 
poverty-worn  illiterates  the  ballads  were  born,  was  rich  at  all 
events  in  these  two  kinds  of  leisure:  the  freedom  from  economic 
suspense,  and  the  freedom  from  a  clutter  of  wares.  They 
were  freer  from  wares  than  their  lord,  who  was  perhaps  a 
raider,  and  their  abbot,  who  was  often  subjected  to  requisitions 
by  the  king. 

Now  the  expectation  is  widespread  that  we  are  near  the 
beginning  of  another  epoch  of  civilization.  What  the  new 
social  order  is  going  to  be  like,  we  spend  perhaps  too  much 
breath  in  disputing  about,  since  all  our  forward  looks  are 
tinged  deeply  with  the  old  habits  of  our  lives.  Any  future 
which  we  find  ourselves  able  to  conceive  in  any  detail  does 
in  a  very  real  sense  "come  streaming  from  behind  us  up  over 
our  heads."  We  conceive  of  it,  consequently,  almost  always 
in  terms  of  more  organized,  more  regimented,  more  conscious 
and  formal  arrangements  of  each  other's  lives  even  than  now. 
What  if,  instead,  when  the  pendulum  turns,  an  immense  relaxa- 
tion of  these  formalities  and  pre-arrangements  should  come 
about? — a  condition  of  society  too  friendly  to  be  formal? — a 
spirit,  on  the  rise  at  last,  of  letting  ourselves  be  more  simply 
human,  moved  simply  more  as  neighbors,  as  kinsfolk? 

I  soberly  hope  that  we  may  then  look  for  ballads  again, 
whenever,  under  one  form  or  another,  we  let  ourselves  relax 
into  friendship  with  one  another,  and  abandoning  all  attempts 
at  prestige,  begin  to  live  a  blithe  community  life,  such  as  finds 
itself  at  home  with  songs  and  dances. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

;<\LV  GRAPHIC  lists  the  following  pamphlets  re- 
cently received,  lor  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  publishers,  who  are  named  in 

each  listing. 


j 

L     LOAN     .-.  -.      Procee. 

-;ath     Annual     Conve:. 
Na;  of    Remedial    L. 

^rth   Ave.,    New    York 
THE    FIFTEENTH    ANN 
jf    THE    NEW    YOBS.    STATE 
.-.    or    MAGISTRATES.      New    York    ; 
;:nmission,    Albany. 

;      I-X      COMXSBCIAI.     ENGINEERING.        By 

r  •viggett,    Bureau 
Deparui-t 

•  eminent     .  :rice, 

Washington,    D.   C     Price   10   t-~ 
SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULTS  -j.     By  A. 

Hill.      Bui. 

Education,   Department  ci 
intendent    of     Documents,    Govern:. 
ing  OSice,    Washington.    D.    C.      Pr;cc   5    - 

Reading    Circie    b^ 

.  NS    or    TBS    FOURTH    Ax;. 
SNCE      OF      STATE      SANITARY 

Hti 

AND 

ARBITRATION.      Department    of    Labor    and    In- 
,    Room    47.2,     State    Huuse,     B. 

••-SIXTH    ANNUAL   REPORT  or  THE   D£I- 
\IENT    o?    HEALTH    OF    THE     Si 
JERSEY.      Department   of   Health,    State   H 
Trenton,   N.    J. 

SYMOMIS  or  THE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  TOR  THE 
PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT  or  INTERNATIONAL  Dis- 
rUTES  The  League  of  Nations  Xon-Partisan 
Association,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE  ABOLITION  or  WAR.  By  Sherwood  Eddy 
and  Kirby  Page,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York.  Price  15  cents. 

MANUAL   ARTS    IN    THE   JUNTOS   HIGH    SCHOOL. 
By    William    E.    Roberts.      Bureau   of    Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior^    Superir 
ent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,    D.    C.      Price    15    cents. 

REGIONAL  PLAN  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  ITS  EN- 
VIRONS, SECOND  REPORT  or  PROGRESS.  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Price  25  cents. 

TRArric   PROBLEMS   IN   THEIR  RELATION   TO   THE 
REGIONAL   PLAN   or   NEW   YORK   AND   ITS    EN- 
VIRONS.     Regional   Plan  of  New  York,    1  = 
22nd    St..    New   York   City.      Price  25    cents. 

A  DEFENSE  or  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  or  Gov- 
ERNMENT.  By  Wiley  H.  Swift  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  215  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

CAPTIVES  or  CAPITALISM.  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Workers  Aid,  19  S.  Lincoln  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

•JAL  REPORT  or  THE  TRUSTEES  or  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  Division  of 
Juvenile  Training,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 305  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SMALL  SEWAGE  TANKS.  Department  of  Health, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,.  51  Spring  St., 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

SOME  ASPECTS  or  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 
District  Number  2,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Clearfield, 

•  or  THE  SECRETARY  or  LABOR. 
Department  of  Labor,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 

n,    D.    C,    Price   25    cents. 

THE    PIIBTIMC    TRADES.      Indianapolis    Chamber 
of   Commerce  and  Indiana   University,   Indiana 
Bookstore,     Blomington,      Indiana. 
Price    10   cents. 

REPORTS  or  THE  BELLEVUE 
NO  SCHOOL  '   Resi- 

440    East   26th    St.,    New   York    City. 
REPORT    or    THE    DIRECTOR    or    THE 
tD     STATES     VETERANS     BUREAU,     Super- 
intendent   of    Documents,     Government    Print- 

t.   Washington,   D.   C,   Price  60    : 
VAL  REPORT  or  THE  U.  S.   PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE.      Sanerintendent    of  Documents,    Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TBCHNIO.UE   or   PROCEDURE   IN    COLLEGIATE   REG- 
ISTRATION.     By    George    T.    Avery.       : 
No.    22,   Bureau   of    Education,   Department    of 
the    Interior,     Superintendent     of     Documents, 
Government    Printing    Office,    Washington,    D 
Co.      Price    5    cents. 


OK  •_*«!.  O 

IN        THE 

ara  -ard, 

TALJ:=  Menken, 

Jewish  Board  oi  Ui.  .a  Second   Ave., 

.:y. 

<xic    MEMORIAL 

-ATS   GEN- 
.•    Department,    Super- 

C. 
RiP>. 

-ion,    52J    : 

_    INSPECTOR   TO 
Alaska     Daiiy 
Empire    Print,    Juceau,    Alaska. 

effleld  Joint  Ho;, 

?e,    Hartshead,    Shet- 

THE     FEDERAL 

Dov  ument       Printing       Office, 

Price   25    cents. 

SOME  ONOMIC  EFFECTS  or  WORK 

il    Bulletin 

...    Depart- 
ment  of   .Labor,    State   of    -New    York,   Albany, 

TH*    TREND    or    CHILD    LABOR    IN    NEW    YORK 
STATE.      Special    Bulletin    No.    132,    Bureau   of 
:;-.en    in    Industry,    Department    of    Labor, 
State    of    New    York,    Albany,    N.    Y. 

An   ANALYSIS   or   ONE   HUNDRZ:  rs  on 

POWER    PCKCH    ft-  ;GESTIONS 

As  TO  THE  INSTALLATION  o*   S:  .ARDS 

OH  SUCH  MACHINES.  Special  Bulletin  No. 
131,  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany. 

A  LIST  or  BOOKS  rot  A  TEACHER'S  PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARY.  By  Edith  A.  _-jreaa  of 

Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 
Price  5  cents. 

THE  JEWISH  PROBLEM.  By  Alfred  Williams 
Anthony,  Committee  on  Goodwill  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

A    STUDY   or   HYGIENIC   CONDITIONS   in    STEAM 
-  IES    AND    THEIR     EFFECT    UPON     THE 
HEALTH    or    WORKERS.      The    Division    of    In- 
dustrial     Hygiene,  i      Labor, 
State  of  New  York.     Alt. 

AKNUAI  STATISTICAL  REVIEW  .F  THE  PATIENTS 
TREATED  IN  THE  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND  PRIV- 
ATE LICENSED  IN;  FOR  MENTAL 
DISEASE.  State  H  /-.mission,  State 
of  New  York.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHANCES    IN   THE    SIZE   or   AMERICAN    FAIS 
m   ONE  GENERATION.     By   Ray   Erwin   Baberj 
and     Edward     Alsworth     Res-.     University    oi 
Price    $1.00. 

:=TICS   or    STATE  ^TATE 

LEGES.      Bulletin    1914  iiureau   of 

cation,   Departrr.  -  -per- 

•     of    Documents,    Governrr. 
Office,   Washington,  D.   C.     Price   5   cents. 
5     T     POLITICAL     Sc:_ 
Documents,      Government 
..ton,     D.    C.       Price 
tnts. 

THE  -T  roR  SCHOOLS. 

By    Hard    Mackaye,    Bulletin    No.    33,    Bureau 

of  Department     of     the    Interior, 

f      Documents,      Government 

uing     Office,     Washington,     D.     C,       Price 

tnts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    or    EDUCATIONAL    AKD    PSYCHOL- 
:AL  TESTS    -  CEMENTS.     By  Marg- 

aret   Dohertr  and    Josephine    MacLatchy,    Bui- 
-.    1923,   No.   55.   Bureau      f    Education,    De- 
partment   of    the    Interior,     Superintendent    of 
.ents,       Government       Printing       Office, 
Washington,    D.    C.       Price    25    cent*. 


THE  .u.    CoKrzRENCE    or 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS  or  THE  PROTE». 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The  National  Cc^: 
Dept.  of  Christian  Social  Service,  281  FJ 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents. 

SIXTH    ANNUAL    Kzr 

i,ABOR.        M  . 

VAL  REPORT  os  . 
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FOUR  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


South  America  and  West  Indies 
Cruise 

At  last  the  coveted  trip  to  the  southlands 
of  our  own  hemisphere  has  become  avail- 
able, including  even  an  optional  railway  trip 
over  the  Andes  and  return,  at  astonishingly 
low  rates  varying  from  $550  to  $1250  (with 
private  bath  about  $1600).  The  Cruise, 
sailing  Feb.  4,  1926,  will  be  on  the  brand- 
new  S.S.  Caledonia,  a  Cunard  Anchor  liner 
embodying  the  most 
luxurious  conditions 
of  travel. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lor- 
enz,  who  is  manag- 
ing special  groups, 
is  personally  going 
on  this  Cruise  and 
will  be  glad  to 
serve  the  interests 
of  purvey  readers, 
both  before  and 
during  the  trip.  Dr. 
Lorenz  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The 
'Round  the  World 
Traveller"  and 
"The  New  Medi- 
terranean Traveller"  and  is  recognized  as 
a  Cruise  expert. 

Around  the  World  Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  $1250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER,  LONDON. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter 
Cruise 

Twenty -one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 

This  Cruise  in- 
cludes a  superb 
ship,  the  famous 
Cunard  service  and 
cuisine,  congenial 
fellow  -  passengers, 
inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elab- 
orate shore  sight- 
seeing. This  cruise 
represents  the  cli- 
max of  travel.  Sail- 
ing date,  Jan.  30, 
1926.  $600  to 
$1700.  With  pri- 
vate bath  $2000. 


Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway  Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the  new  S.S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have,  as 
this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  appli- 
cations, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  costs  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address : 

CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 
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Youth  in  Conflict 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  Ph  D. 

Referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court 


"A  delightful  and  challenging  book." 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop  in  The  Survey 

"A  book  that  every  social  worker  should  read  without 
fail;  and  every  person  who  would  have  an  understand- 
ing of  how  it  is  that  youth  is  in  such  widespread  and 
violent  conflict  with  in  elders  and  with  society  in  general." 

— Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 

"I  know  of  no  other  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  that  is  so  wholly  worth  while." 

—Dr.  Charles  Platt 

Youth  in  Conflict  is  a  full  length  book  of  300  pages, 
easy  to  read  and  convenient  to  carry.  It  is  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  sells  for  only  $i  in  paper  covers, 
$1.50  in  boards,  postpaid. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


Bruno  Lasker  recommends 
the 

Raymond  Riordon  School 
for  Boys 

HIGHLAND,  ULSTER  COUNTY, 

New  York 
a   modern   school    free   from   shams. 


For  information  write  to 

B.  L.,  129  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York 

or  directly  to  Mr.  Riordon. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IT'S  a  simple   remedy  that   Hendrik  Van   Loon 
whimsically   suggests    (p.   514.)    for   the  present 
evils   besetting   China — but   one  which  Ameri- 
cans, with  their  whole-hearted  reliance  on  the 
virtue  of  the  closed  door,  ought  to  view  with  sym- 
pathy.   If  our  only  hope  of  preserving  our  American 
civilization — such  as  it  is — is  to  bar  the  entrance  of 
disturbing  and  even  just  different  elements  from  over- 
seas,   what    about    Chinese    civilization?    Mr.    Van 
Loon's  comment  is  particularly  pleasant  as  coming 
from    the    author    of    a    just-completed    volume    on 
Tolerance. 

TOLERANCE  isn't  exactly  the  guiding  star  of 
our  immigration  policy,  but  few  Americans  out- 
side the  narrow  circle  of  those  at  work  with  the 
foreign-born  can  have  realized  the  absurdity  of  a 
naturalization  policy  which  denies  citizenship  to  a 
married  man  because  he  hasn't  done  what  the  im- 
migration law  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
do.  Miss  Razovsky,  who  points  the  dilemma  (p.  515) 
is  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

WHAT  are  we  really  thinking  about  when  we 
think  we  are  thinking  about  our  neighbors? 
Or  more  accurately,  what  are  we  feeling  about 
ourselves  when  we  think  we  are  thinking  about  them? 
Dr.  Burrow's  statement  of  the  problem  in  The  Ca- 
mera Man  (p.  517)  may  be  a  bit  dizzying,  but  the 
dizziness  which  comes  from  a  rush  of  ideas  to  the 
head  may  have  a  certain  therapeutic  value.  Dr. 
Burrow  is  a  Baltimore  psycho-analyst  who  has  had 
a  notable  share  in  the  wise  and  suggestive  publicity 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland. 


OBV  IOUSLY  The  Survey  has  no  need  of  intro- 
ducing Martha  Bensley  Bruere  (p.  520)  who 
as  co-editor  of  the  Industry  Department  last  year 
with  her  husband  contributed  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing pieces  of  correspondence  The  Survey  has  published 
in  the  labor  field.  Her  Blocks  in  the  Social  Map 
form  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  occasional  discussion  of 
the  place  of  the  new  woman  in  the  new  world  which 
were  published  during  the  winter  in  Survey  Graphic 
under  the  title  What  Has  She  Done  With  It? 

OBVIOUSLY,    too,  The  Survey  would   find  it 
hard  to  introduce  the  gentleman  who  comments 
on  Those  Lazy  Workingmen  (p.  521)   for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  the  picturesque  name  he 
elects  to  use  is  more  symbolic  than  representati\e. 

PLANNING  is  all  very  well.  Most  of  us  are 
good  at  that.  But  making  a  plan  work  is  another 
matter.  Johanne  Uhrenholdt,  who  traces  step  by  step 
the  way  one  county  turned  its  plan  into  performance, 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  Washtenaw  County  of 
the  Michigan  Tuberculosis  Association.  Her  article 
(p-  523)  is  based  upon  a  paper  read  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Conference  on  Social  Welfare  last  April. 

STOP.  That's  the  sign  that  all  the  world  is  trying 
to  set,  today,  against  the  reckless  driver  of  auto- 
mobiles and  the  pedestrian  as  well.  But  in  the  mean- 
time men  and  women  are  killed  in  mounting  number, 
and  fatalities  still  take  heavy  toll  not  only  in  suffering 
but  also  in  money  and  time.  For  the  suffering  there 
may  be  no  compensation:  for  the  material  loss  there 
can  and  should  be.  Judge  Marx,  who  sits  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  identified  him- 
self with  more  than  one  significant  social  effort,  has 
a  plan  for  accomplishing  that  result  which  is  arousing 
the  stiff  opposition  of  those  who  sell  liability  insur- 
ance just  as  state  compensation  schemes  have  aroused 
the  same  interests.  It  is  summarized  here  (p.  526) 
by  Mr.  Chaplin,  a  young  New  York  lawyer. 

IF  you  set  a  policeman  to  catch  a  thief,  how  much 
wiser  must  the  policeman  be  than  the  thief  ?  That 
is  a  fair  question,  but  it  is  even  less  searching  than 
the  question  How  much  must  a  policeman  know 
before  he  can  help  intelligently  to  prevent  crime  and 
delinquency?  Miss  Ostrander,  who  comments  on 
that  question  on  p.  527,  is  psychologist  of  the  Re- 
corder's Court  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  findings 
she  reports  are  striking  enough  to  carry  their  own 
lesson. 

TO  say  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  often  arouses 
the  bitter  resentment  of  the  physician  addressed. 
But  perhaps  social  workers,  as  much  as  any  other 
vocational  group  in  the  world,  need  just  that  advice. 
As  The  Playground  points  out,  they  need  desperately 
to  be  reminded,  in  season  and  out,  to  recreate  them- 
selves. Mr.  Glassberg  offers  (p.  529)  some  cues  for 
profitable  self-examination  in  the  more  puzzling  field 
of  professional  democracy.  He  is,  as  readers  will 
recall,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Special  In- 
vestigations of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


By  Hendrik   Will  em   Van  Loon 


WHY  NOT  BUILD  IT  AGAIN? 
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Americanizing  Husbands 

Shall   We   Naturalize   Only   Wife-Deserters? 
By    Cecilia   Razovsky 


NLE;>S   your  wife   and  children  a,re   in   this 
country,  you  may  not  become  a  citizen,"  say 
many  judges  throughout  the  United  States  to 
aliens  applying  for  naturalization. 
"Unless  your  husband  is  a  citizen,  I  cannot  give  you  a 
for  the  L  nited  States."  says  any  -American  consul  to  any 
woman    abroad    who   wishes   to   join    her   husband    in   this 
cour.  - 

I?  ramily  desertion  an  attribute  of  American  life  which 
we  are  eager  to  stimulate  ? 

Are  we  proud  of  our  record  for  divorce  and  separations? 
Do  we  believe  we  can  Americanize  alien  husbands  thraugh 
the  negative  forces  of  injustice  and  discrimination? 

For  the  past  five  yea,rs  there  has  poured  a  steady  stream  of 
educational  propaganda — good,  bad  and  indifferent — to  per- 
suade foreign-bom  residents  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     Indeed,  the  degree  of  assimilability  of  any  group 
r.liens    has   been   judged    largely   by   the   percentage   of 
ralized  citizens  prevailing  in  each  racial  group.     In  the 
•ook  place  in  Congress  p.rior  to  the  passage 
of  the  immigration  law  of  1924..  table  after  table  of  statis- 
data  on  naturalization  was  presented  as  an  index  to  the 
certain  social  groups  now  resident  in  this 
were   br  -factorily  absorbed   into  American 

li;e. 

Yet  r.-.sny  orr.cials  have  carefully  and  deliberately  placed 

obstacles  in  the   path  of  alien   men  who   have  applied   for 

citizenship,    by    denying   naturalization   to    those   applicants 

whose  families  are  still  living  abroad.    These  ofncials — nota- 

iudges  in  certain  naturalization  districts — have  argued 

that  the  wife's  residence  abroad  either  contradicts  the  applic- 

: pressed  intention  of  making  his  permanent  home  in 

the  United   States,  or  indicates   that  the  man  deserted  his 


family,  and  is  therefore  not  of  good  moral  character.  Up  to 
1922  the  naturalization  of  the  husband  automatically  con- 
ferred citizenship  on  the  wife,  and  many  judges  were  loath 
to  naturalize  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  in  Europe,  fearing 
that  the  wife — though  technically  she  would  thus  become  a 
citizen — had  no  intention  of  coming  to  the  L  nited  States. 

These  arguments  may  have  been  consistent  before  1914, 
when  there  had  been  no  war  which  set  up  all  sort  of  physical 
and  economic  barriers  to  the  .reuniting  of  families,  when 
there  was  not  as  yet  a  restrictive  immigration  law,  and  when 
independent  citizenship  for  women  had  not  yet  become  a 
fact.  Since  1914.  many  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
Cable  Act  granting  separate  citizenship  to  women  became 
a  law  in  1922 ;  the  wife  can  no  longer  assume  the  citizen- 
ship of  her  husband  when  he  receives  his  naturalization 
certificate.  Tne  quota  law  of  1921  and  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924,  limiting  the  number  of  persons  admissible  to 
this  country  by  quotas,  put  an  end  to  the  free  entry  of  wives 
and  children  to  join  their  husbands.  The  situation  is  com- 
pletely altered. 

The  alien  applicant  may  in  all  sincerity  plead  with  the 
judge  that  he  has  made  even-  effort  to  have  his  wife  join 
him :  he  may  show  that  he  has  purchased  steamship  tickets 
for  his  family ;  he  may  remind  the  judge  of  the  limited  quota 
for  his  former  homeland.  He  may  plead  and  even  offer 
pjoof  that  between  the  time  of  his  arrival  and  the  passage 
of  the  quota  law,  the  Great  War  prevented  his  family  from 
coming  here.  He  may  protest  he  has  not  deserted  his  family 
— in  fact,  he  has  receipts  for  remittances  covering  a  long 
:ch  of  years,  demonstrating  his  faithfulness.  .  .  .  But 
let  one  of  them,  a  Pole  from  the  Middle  West,  speak  for 
himself: 

I  appeal  to  you  to  tell  me  what  to  do.     In  1921  I  took  out 
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first  papers  and  now  I  started  to  go  to  school,  but  the  teacher 
rejected  me,  saying  that  since  my  wife  and  children  are  in  the 
old  country  I  cannot  get  papers  for  the  feet  are  in  Europe  and 
the  head  in  America,  so  I  cannot  become  a  citizen.  He  said 
that  I  must  first  bring  my  wife  and  children  to  America.  So 
I  left  the  school  and  I  returned  the  steamship  tickets  which  I 
sent  my  wife  two  years  ago,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  It  is  very  hard,  sins  will  keep  one  out  of  heaven  and 
here  a  husband  is  torn  apart  from  his  wife  and  children.  What 
is  there  to  be  said  about  this?  Nothing  remains  but  to  hang 
a  stone  about  one's  neck  and  jump  in  the  river,  for  this  is  not 
life  but  torture.  I  want  to  get  citizenship  papers  and  am  told 
that  I  must  bring  my  wife  to  America.  How  can  I  bring  her 
over  when  the  steamship  company  notified  her  that  since  her 
husband  is  not  a  citizen  she  cannot  go  to  America.  I  have 
tried  every  means  but  nothing  helps.  So  I  feel  like  a  fool. 
All  I  did  do  was  to  return  the  prepaid  steamship  tickets.  I  am 
in  America  13  years.  The  papers  say  that  you  cannot  bring 
your  family  here  unless  you  are  a  citizen.  I  want  to  become 
one  but  am  not  allowed  to  do  so.  I  am  not  the  only  one- 
there  are  many  others  who  are  in  the  same  predicament  and 
all  of  them  have  returned  their  prepaid  steamship  tickets,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  get  naturalization  papers  when  the  family 
is  not  here.  My  wife  and  two  sons,  one  17  and  one  14,  would 
be  a  help  to  America.  Please  explain  the  situation  to  me  as  I 
am  losing  my  head.  It  seems  impossible  to  refuse  me  citizen- 
ship because  my  wife  is  not  here  and  to  refuse  to  let  my  wife 
come  here,  because  I  am  not  a  citizen.  It  is  unreasonable  and 
I  cannot  understand  it.  Please  explain  the  matter  to  me  and 
advise  me  what  to  do. 

Naturalization  is,  however,  largely  dependent  on  the 
dfscretion  of  the  individual  judge;  it  is  his  right  to  be  in- 
flexible; and  so,  in  various  naturalization  districts,  the  prac- 
tice has  persisted  although  the  original  reasons  for  such  action 
are  no  longer  valid.  In  some  of  the  eleven  districts  into 
which  this  country  is  divided,  the  denial  of  citizenship  in 
such  cases  is  the  policy  of  all  the  judges ;  in  othe,rs,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  and  not  by  others.  It  happens  not  infre- 
quently that  two  judges  in  the  same  city  pursue  opposite 
courses. 

FOR  a  while  the  situation  threatened  to  become  even  more 
serious:  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  Washington, 
under  date  of  February  14,  1925,  instructed  its  naturaliza- 
tion examiners  and  clerks  to  oppose  the  granting  of  all 
petitions  whe,re  the  petitioner's  family  is  not  living  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  judges  who  had  previously  granted 
naturalization  to  aliens  who  could  establish  the  fact  that  they 
had  made  honest  efforts  to  bring  their  families  here  changed 
their  practice  accordingly  and  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  naturalization  examiners  by  denying  citizenship  to 
such  men.  Fortunately,  not  all  judges  permit  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  the  opinions  or  directions  of  others.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  two  men  who  applied  for  naturalization  in  Phila- 
delphia, Judge  Horace  Stern  refused  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  naturalization  examiner,  and  granted  citi- 
zenship to  the  applicants,  filing  an  opinion  setting  forth  his 
reasons,  in  accordance  with  the  examiner's  request.  We 
quote  from  the  opinion  (Abdallah's  Naturalization,  and 
Barniak's  Naturalization,  Philadelphia  Legal  Intelligencer, 
May  15,  1925): 

The  representative  of  the  Government  .  .  .  objected  to  their 
citizenship  because  of  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  Abdallah  has 
five  children  ...  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  have  al- 
ways lived,  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria  (his  wife  is  deceased)  ;  and 
the  petitioner  Barniak  has  a  wife,  who  .  .  .  now  resides  in 
Poland. 

Take,  for  example,  the  present  case  of  Abdallah.  He  has 
lived  in  this  country  for  more  than  fifteen  years ;  came  when 


he  was  entirely  welcome,  and,  no  doubt,  has  prospered  here; 
but  it  is  now  asked  that  he  should  be  denied  citizenship  merely 
in  order  to  prevent  his  possibly  attempting  to  bring  over  his 
minor  children.  .  .  .  The  obvious  purpose,  therefore,  is  to 
compel  him  either  to  remain  apart  from  his  younger  children, 
or,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  forever  separated  from  them, 
to  return  to  his  native  land  and  relinquish  the  fruits  of  the 
fifteen  years'  residence  which  he  has  had  in  this  country  and 
of  the  position  which  he  has  here  laboriously  built  up. 

This  opinion  was  rendered  on  May  n,  1925.  On  May 
19,  1925,  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  directed  its  local 
offices  not  to  oppose  any  application  for  naturalization  merely 
on  the  ground  that  the  wife  and  children  are  still  in  Europe. 
The  examinees  are  to  place  the  facts  before  the  court  without 
recommendation,  with  the  idea  that  each  case  will  thus 
stand  on  its  own  merit. 

Despite  this  more  recent  order  of  the  bureau,  many  judges 
• — and  naturalization  examiners  as  well — are  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  denying  citizenship  to  men  with  families 
abroad,  fearing  that  the  granting  of  citizenship  will  admit 
a  large  number  of  non-quota  immigrants  and  thus  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  restrictive  immigration  law.  These  officials 
utterly  disregard  the  fact  that  Congress,  although  it  has 
passed  a  sharply  restrictive  measure,  indicated  no  intention 
of  forcing  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  this  country  and 
prope.rly  qualified  for  American  citizenship  to  give  up  their 
residence  here  and  return  abroad. 

To  the  perplexed  husband,  bewildered  by  this  curious  dis- 
play of  logic,  two  courses  are  open :  he  can  leave  this  country 
and  .return  to  his  family  (if  he  may)  ;  or  he  can  secure  a 
divorce  from  his  wife  by  publication,  on  the  ground  that  she 
has  deserted  him. 

Consider  the  advisability  or  justice  of  forcing  a  man  like 
H.  E.,  in  a  city  in  the  Middle  West,  to  leave  this  country 
because  his  wife  and  two  children  may  not  join  him  and  he 
cannot  become  a  citizen.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1913  from  Russia.  He  is  a  merchant  with  assets,  clear 
of  all  liabilities,  amounting  to  $10,000.  His  income  averages 
$300  a  month.  His  family  have  been  waiting  in  a  border 
city  outside  of  Russia  for  years,  hoping  to  join  him.  He  may 
not  return  to  Russia ;  he  is  not  assured  that  he,  a  Russian 
subject,  would  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  land  where  his 
wife  is  at  present  domiciled.  The  quota  from  European 
Russia  is  1892,  and  the  numbe,r  of  applications  for  visas 
already  on  hand  from  that  country  will  exhaust  the  quota 
for  over  fifty  years  to  come.  Shall  he  desert  his  wife?  Shall 
he  divorce  her?  Shall  we  have  made  an  ardent  American 
out  of  this  man  by  separating  him  from  his  family  perhaps 
forever  ? 

Is  this  Americanization  ? 


IN  ORDER  to  present  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  question 
a  Temporary  Committee  on  Naturalization  hns  been  organ- 
ized, ivith  head/jnarters  at  So  East  Eleventh  Street,  New 
York.  It  already  includes  among  its  members  Edith 
Abbott  and  Sophonisba  Breckinridge  of  Chicago,  Fred 
C.  Croxton  of  Columbus,  and  Mrs.  Edith  T.  Breiner, 
Bradley  Buell,  Allen  Eaton,  Harold  J.  Fields,  Percy 
J.  Knapp,  Max  J.  Kohler,  Fiorina  Lasker,  Read  Lewis, 
Lucille  B.  Milnert  Cecilia  Razovsky,  Dr.  Erla  Rodakiewicz, 
and  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn  of  New  York.  This  committee 
is  now  formulating  a  program  of  action  for  the  coming  year 
and  invites  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  in  furthering  its  object.  Misi 
Razovsky  is  its  secretary. 


The  Camera  Man 

By  Trigant  Burrow,  M.  D. 


IF   one   would    avoid    being 
included  in  the  picture  his 
surest  coign  of  vantage  is 
beneath  the  hood  with  the 
man  who  is  taking  it.  From  there 
one   may   watch   others  and   feel 

;placent  in  not  being  watched 
oneself.  Secure  beyond  the  range 
of  the  camera's  focus  he  may  turn 

critical  eye  upon  everyone  else 
but  prudently  safeguard  his  own 
lineaments.  Whatever  appear- 
ance the  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons before  him  may  present,  he 
himself  remains  wholly  apart  ===== 

-  it.    Thev  are  without,  he  is 

'-.in;  they  are  the  observed,  he  the  observer;  they  occupy 
pole,  he  another.     So  that  from  his  detached  position  of 
onlooker,  the  man  back  of  the  lens  is  entirely  excluded  from 
the  image  reflected  to  him  by  it. 

If  the  face,  the  features  or  the  form  registered  in  the 
camera  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  man  who  is 
behind  it.  The  unlovely  impression  does  not  represent  his 
portrait.  If  the  likeness  is  embellished  beyond  all  resem- 
blance to  the  sitter,  he  is  not  the  original  and  therefore  it 
is  not  he  who  will  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  exaggerated 
expectations  the  "likeness"  falsely  warrants.  If  pose,  dress  or 
gesture  are  ungainly  or  grotesque,  it  is  not  his  grotesqueness 
that  is  being  projected  upon  the  camera's  plate.  For  what- 
ever the  appearance  recorded  by  the  camera  man,  his  own 
appearance  is  at  all  times  carefully  preserved  against  the 
possibility  of  reproduction. 

In  the  social  world  the  eye  with  which  each  of  us  looks  out 
upon  others  receives  an  impression  of  everyone  except  him- 
self. In  the  mental  album  containing  the  photographs  he 
thus  collects  from  day  to  day  there  will  be  found  reproduced 
the  features  of  all  his  acquaintances  but  never  a  representa- 
tion of  himself.  The  people  about  him  will  be  pictured  in  all 
manner  of  dress  and  deportment,  in  every  imaginable  pose, 
under  endlessly  varied  conditions  of  light  and  shadows  and 
in  every  possible  combination  and  setting,  but  amid  his  galaxy 
of  images  there  stands  a  frame  that  remains  forever  empty, 
for  never  does  the  onlooker  obtain  a  critical  view  of  himself. 
The  habitual  observer  finds  much  satisfaction  in  his  collec- 
tion of  mental  photographs.  Unlike  the  camera  with  its  me- 
chanical limitations,  the  observer  of  the  social  portraits  about 
him  may  alter  at  will  the  features  of  the  images  before  him. 
By  readjusting  he  may  enlarge  or  reduce,  by  retouching  he 


When  a  man  sees  something  that  isn't 
there,  ii-e  call  him  insane.  But  how  do 
-.chat  really  is  there?  Certainly 
iL-hen  ru:e  watch  other  people,  or  they  us, 
-the  blind  spots  in  our  eyes  and  theirs  pre- 
-ccnt  us.  equally,  from  seeing  the  truth. 
So  we  have,  to  start  'with,  ichat  almost 
amounts  to  a  set  of  social  insanities/  Here, 
from  a  psychiatrist  who  has  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  sociological 
problems,  is  a  fable  for  propagandists  and 
a  call  to  social  research. 


the  observed.    And  so,  in  brows- 
ing amid  die  pictures  composing 
the  gallery  of  one's  social  images, 
one  finds  much  personal  satisfac- 
tion   in    rearranging   and    trans- 
forming the    impressions  he   has 
gathered  there. 

The  social  photographer,  how- 
ever, in  his  diverting  preoccupa- 
tion of  reproducing  others  in  the 
light  of  his  own  varying  fancy, 
leaves  out  of   account   a   serious 
mechanical  deficiency  in   the   re- 
producing apparatus — namely,  the 
^^^^______  personal  blind  spot  that  is  upon 

each  observer's  photographic  re- 
tina. He  omits  count  of  the  circumstance  that,  if  he  includes 
all  others  but  himself  in  his  arbitrary  delineation  of  them, 
so  each  one  among  those  about  him  takes  arbitrary  pictures 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  including  him. 

The  legend  appears  to  leave  us  with  a  scene  in  which  there 
is  only  a  social  hodgepodge  of  very  foolish  photographers 
taking  autocratic  pictures  of  wholly  imaginary  personages, 
while  none  of  them  suspect  that  each  of  his  fellows  is  like- 
wise a  foob'sh  photographer  reproducing  in  the  light  of  his 
own  private  interpretation  equally  arbitrary  images  of  every- 
one else! 

Were  it  not  so  tragic  in  its  mental  and  social  consequences, 
the  scene  depicted  would  present  a  quite  amusing  little  co- 
medy of  social  life.  But  it  is  not  comedy,  it  is  insanity.  It  is 
the  very  substance  of  insanity  that  people  should  uncon- 
sciously have  adopted  a  habit  of  social  exchange  in  which 
each  thinks  he  is  really  observing  others  when  he  is  not,  the 
while  he  thinks  that  others  are  really  observing  him  when 
they  are  not. 

This  position  is  serious.  It  is  no  other  than  that  which 
renders  untenable  the  mental  processes  of  the  insane. 
When  a  patient  looks  about  him  and  claims  that  he  sees 
something  when  there  is  nothing  before  him,  the  diagnosis 
is  conclusive.  No  psychiatrist  would  for  a  moment  give  bis 
assent  to  such  an  arbitrary  method  of  inference.  But  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  a  social  system  which  indulges  in  this 
identical  method  of  inference  ?  Or  of  what  avail  is  a  social 
basis  of  outlook  which  permits  psychiatry  to  oust  a  pati-nt 
from  a  private  system  of  images  only  to  set  him  down  again 
in  the  midst  of  a  social  system  of  images  which  he  can  orly 
share  in  common  with  other  observers  no  clearer  than  him- 
self ?  In  this  process  the  private  images  of  the  individual  are 


may  soften  or  enhance,  flatter  or  disparage  his  negatives  ac-      merely  relinquished  for  a  consensus  of  images  based  upon  a 

T 1 _lt__  l_._1.  _/.  i  r       •  ?  _  «  *_  _  r»«.rlii<i4-Viirt     f-TA<»    crsno  I 


cording  to  his  whim.  Indeed  he  may  completely  transform 
each  of  them  just  as  his  mood  invites,  and  no  one  may  inter- 
pose to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  his  representations.  For 
since  his  pictures  were  taken  by  him,  is  he  not  privileged  to 
develop  his  own  impressions  and  point  them  up  in  the  light 
of  his  own  interpretations  ?  Surely  this  is  the  prerogative 
ot  the  prospector  toward  his  subject,  of  the  observer  toward 


reciprocal  confusion  existing  unrecognized  within  the  social 
mind.  Could  there  be  anything  more  justly  provocative  of 
serious  concern  than  this  evidence  of  a  deep-seated  :npair- 
ment  of  outlook  in  our  social  relations  ? 

\\Tien  the  social  community  has  realized  this  reciprocal 
confusion  within  its  processes,  there  will  come  the  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  a  systematic  (Continued  on  page  537) 
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The  Common  Welfare 


A    NATIONAL    Crime    Commission    sponsored 
by  Judge  Gary  and  a  New  York  state  inquiry 
"to  determine  who  or  what  agency  is  respon- 
sible for  the  admittedly  terrifying  crime  con- 
ditions existing   today"   are   announced   in   the   midsummer 
headlines,  along  with  front-page  news  of  a  murderous  hold- 
up in  the  heart  of  Chicago  and  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
posthumous  charge  that  there  was  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  crime  of  Leopold  and  Loeb  and  the  teaching  of 
evolution. 

Mark  O.  Prentiss,  associated  with  Richard  Washburn 
Child  in  a  sensational  survey  of  crime,  describes  the 
national  movement  as  an  "uprising  of  organized  business 
against  organized  crime  to  prevent  the  loss  of  $io,OOO,OOO,- 
ooo  and  12,000  lives  within  the  next  twelve  months." 

There  is  crying  need  for  the  study  of  crime  and  for  the 
modernization  of  a  criminal  code  based  on  retribution  and 
relying  on  fear — a  code  which  has  been  softened  and  blurred 
by  an  unreflecting  humanitarianism  so  that  it  is  at  present 
neither  retributive  nor  fear-inspiring  and  yet  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  wholly  new  and  rational  approach  to  the  disease 
which  it  seeks  to  bludgeon  out  of  existence.  If  the  state 
and  nation-wide  commissions  conceive  their  responsibility 
as  that  of  stamping  out  crime  without  bothering  to  under- 
stand, or  reclaim,  the  criminal,  they  may  save  dollars  and 
even  some  lives  without  permanently  bettering  the  situa- 
tion. If  they  approach  their  task  with  humility  toward 
scientific  fact  and  a  fresh  recognition  of  social  values,  they 
may  contribute  profoundly  to  society's  self-knowledge  and 
self-sanitation. 


^HE  path  of  naturalization  at  best  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  When  administrative  policy  makes  it  more 
difficult  than  it  need  be— as  in  the  case  of  foreign-born  men 
whose  wives  are  overseas  and  cannot  be  brought  in  because 
of  quota  restrictions  (as  Miss  Razovsky  points  out  on  p. 
515)  the  word  Americanization  takes  on  fresh  irony.  An- 
other barricade  has  now  been  set  up  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  law  provides  that  the  immigrant  petitioning  for 
naturalization,  if  he  arrived  after  June  29,  1906,  must  file 
with  his  petition  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
stating  the  date,  place  and  manner  of  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  cases,  even  where  the  entry  had 
been  perfectly  legal,  it  was  impossible  to  locate  a  record  of 
such  arrival.  Difference  in  the  spelling  of  names,  especially 
where  translation  from  a  different  alphabet  was  necessary, 
frequently  resulted  in  failure  to  locate  the  record.  When 
the  immigrant  had  come  as  an  infant  or  as  a  small  child 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  remember  the  facts  regarding 
his  entry.  In  other  cases  along  the  Canadian  border  it 
has  been  rumored  on  good  authority  that  laxity  on  the  part 


of  the  government  in  keeping  its  immigration  records  has 
resulted  in  failure  to  locate  a  record  even  where  the  facts 
of  entry  have  been  given  correctly.  In  such  cases  of  failure 
to  locate  a  record  or  arrival  after  many  futile  attempts  con- 
suming frequently  many  months,  the  immigrant  was  asked 
to  present  other  evidence  regarding  his  residence  in  the 
United  States  and  affidavits  of  two  citizens  who  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  continuous  residence  since  the  date 
claimed.  In  such  cases  where  the  immigrant  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  regarding  the  facts  he  was  granted 
a  "nunc  pro  tune"  certificate  of  arrival  thus  permitting  him 
to  file  his  petition  for  naturalization. 

The  new  regulation  discontinues  the  practice  of  issuing 
"nunc  pro  tune"  certificates,  regardless  of  the  evidence  that 
the  immigrant  may  present,  and  this  debars  him  perma- 
nently in  such  cases  from  naturalization.  The  purpose 
evidently  is  to  prevent  the  naturalization  of  any  immigrant 
entering  illegally  since  the  quota  act.  This  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  might  have  been  served  as  well  by  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  evidence  in  each  case  and  perhaps  by  re- 
quiring even  stronger  evidence  than  formerly  regarding 
residence. 

One  immigrant,  for  example,  has  produced  a  bank  book 
showing  weekly  entries  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  ad- 
dition to  the  affidavits  of  citizens  regarding  his  continuous 
residence.  Another  has  produced  his  school  record  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  his  entry  in  1907,  supplemented  by  state- 
ment of  his  employers  after  leaving  school.  Another  has 
his  marriage  certificate  dated  shortly  after  the  time  of  entry 
and  in  addition  has  the  birth  certificate  of  his  American 
born  children.  Another  has  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  United  States  army  showing  entry  into  the  service 
within  one  month  after  his  date  of  arrival.  Certainly  in 
such  cases  the  purpose  of  the  new  regulation  is  abortive, 
yet  these  men  will  be  debarred  from  citizenship. 

For  an  alien  desiring  to  make  his  permanent  home  here 
to  be  denied  citizenship  on  any  ground  these  days  throws 
him  into  a  serious  dilemma.  It  thrusts  him  back  into  what 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  handicapped  group.  It  may  separate 
him  permanently  from  his  family.  It  may  also  prevent  his 
visiting  his  parents  or  other  relatives,  no  matter  hou-  great 
the  need  may  be,  for  without  citizenship  he  runs  a  serious 
risk  of  never  being  able  to  reenter  the  country  after  once 
leaving  it.  Meanwhile  we  continue  to  grind  him  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones — public  opinion  and  per- 
sonal advantage  counselling  naturalization,  and  admini- 
strative inflexibility  making  it  more  difficult  to  achieve. 


DRINK   MORE   MILK,  say  the  child   health  people 
(and  the  milk  dealers).     Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  says  Holy  Writ   (and,  on  their  appointed  days,  the 
florists   and    confectioners   and    the   big-hearted    printers   of 
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"greeting  cards").  Clean  Up,  say  the  fire  commissioner, 
and  the  school  board,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  arid 
the  village  improvement  society ;  in  sturdy  antiphon  comes 
the  refrain  from  the  paint  dealers:  Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up!  So  another  old  friend  in  the  crowded  calendar  of 
Weeks  and  Days  comes  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  an 
interested  industry.  From  paint  headquarters  in  St.  Louis 
you  can  now  get  poster!  ••ckers,  advertisements,  slogans 
and  even  pageants  designed  to  convince  the  slothful  that 
a  broom  and  a  paint-brush  ( and  soap  and  garden  tools  and 
1-paper  and  plumbing  and  floor-wax  and  shingles  and 
glass  and  garbage  cans  and  overall  -eens  and  clothes 

washers  and  sponges  and   the  emergent  relief  provided 
the  dry  cleaner )  are  good  medicine,  esthetically,  hygienically, 
patriotically  and  morally.   As  of  course  they  are.   A  reform 
so  well  buttressed  by  prof.-  •  should  sweep  the  cour 

In  no  time  at  all. 


.. TRILLING  HEAT"  is  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 
-KV  The  extreme  weather  which  swept  over  the  whole 
country  early  in  June  shot  the  death  rate  high  above  the 
descending  curve  of  1924  which  shows  the  typical  direction 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  that  peak  represents  the  deaths  from  heat  stroke  or 
prostration  which  ordinarily  are  the  only  ones  connected 
by  laymen  with  a  spell  of  hot  weather.  The  least  resistant 
physically — the  very  young,  the  very  old,  the  very  fat,  the 
many  who  tolerate  a  state  of  less  than  health  or  struggle 
•with  chronic  disease — these  are  the  victims  of  any  circum- 
stance which  puts  a  sudden  strain  on  their  slight  reserves 
-trength.  The  death  certificates  will  show  not  heat 
-:e.  probably,  but  heart  disease,  or  some  other  chronic 
or  acute  illness.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  heat 
waves  cannot  be  prevented,  but  many  of  the  circumstances 


which  make  them  fatal  to  certain  people  can  and  should 
be  abolished.  And  those  who  by  reason  of  age  or  incur- 
able disability  are  their  natural  prey  can  be  forearmed  by 
the  warning  to  avoid  all  possible  exertions  and  indiscretions 
at  a  time  when  the  weather  lays  first  claim  to  all  their 
powers. 


JAM.  FEB.  N1AR.  APR.  MAY  JUNE  JULY  ALiG.SJPT.  OCT.    NCv.  DtC 
Pro*   lie  Weekly  Health  Index,  r.   S.  Deplllailll  if  Cemmm* 

'ality   rates  for   1924  ar.d   1925   in   61   dtin. 


Ie  dazzling  circle  of  specialists  of  medicine  what  place 
is  left  for  the  old-fashioned  family  physician?  Probably 
three-quarters  of  all  the  doctors  in  this  country  today  are 
general  practitioners,  that  is.  physicians  whose  aim  it  is  to 
recognize  diseases,  deal  with  the  more  common  ones  by  ad- 
vice and  treatment,  and  to  know  when  to  refer  patients 
to  specialists.  Arc  they  doomed  to  extinction  by  the  many 
difficulties  which  now  beset  them — the  practical  elimination 
of  many  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  malaria  which  once 
constituted  a  good  share  of  their  practice,  the  need  for 
expensive  laboratory  and  hospital  facilities,  the  competition 
of  free  and  pay  clinics,  school  and  industrial  medical  services, 
and  the  demand  of  the  patients  themselves  for  specialists? 

In  his  review  for  1924,  President  Vincent  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  points  out  that  such  an  event  is  to  be 
viewed  with  concern.  A  patient  is  not  an  eye  or  an  ear  or 
an  appendix,  but  a  person.  Back  of  his  illness  lies  a  whole 
network  of  social  conditions  and  family  life  which  may 
explain  much  of  a  present  illness,  which  in  any  case  must 
be  studied  and  drawn  into  any  real  scheme  of  preventive 
medicine  to  keep  people  well  and  happy  over  a  maximum 
span  of  life.  No  narrowly  specialized  point  of  view  can 
meet  such  a  need.  It  is  the  family  physician,  in  continuous 
contact  with  the  family,  who  is  best  fitted  to  see  the  patient 
as  a  whole,  to  act  not  only  as  a  doctor,  but  as  a  counsellor 
and  friend.  "The  stimulating  philosophy  of  individualism 
\s  insistence  upon  independence,  initiative,  and  am- 
bition seems  to  be  embodied  in  the  general  practitioner." 

But  if  the  general  practitioner  is  to  measure  up  to  this 
exacting  standard,  to  inspire  confidence,  and  so  to  make 
the  living  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
continue  in  practice,  he  must  play  a  more  active  part  in  the 
new  drama  of  medicine.  He  will  have  to  be  increasingly 
interested  in  the  normal  and  increasingly  aware  of  the  effects 
upon  health  of  diet,  exercise,  mental  attitudes,  recreation, 
and  family  and  social  life.  He  will  have  to  submit  to  a 
measure  of  team-work  in  the  use  of  laboratories  and  other 
resources,  to  feel  himself  as  a  vital  part  of  the  public  health 
organization,  to  support  the  local  authorities,  to  help  create 
sound  public  opinion.  He  must  become  a  counsellor  of 
health.  Ultimately,  President  Vincent  declares,  such  a  shift 
of  emphasis  must  be  carried  back  to  the  medical  schools, 
"to  permeate  the  curriculum  with  the  preventive  idea,"  and 
to  arouse  in  their  students  the  recognition  of  the  relations 
of  the  doctor  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  his  patients. 
The  Harvard  Medical  School,  among  others,  has  given  this 
ideal  a  substantial  place  in  the  program.  Every  under- 
graduate is  required  to  make  a  sar  rev  of  a  village, 
town  or  small  city.  A  special  committee  also  has  been 
created  to  assist  every  teacher  in  the  medical  school  to  in- 
clude the  preventive  aspects  of  his  subject  in  his  courses. 
Such  an  investment  in  foresight  and  wisdom  should  bring 
returns  to  lecture  physicians  and  patients  alike. 


I ND  USTR  Y 


Blocks  in  the  Social  Map 


I 


I  HERE  is  a  new  way  of  map-making.  Take  an 
airplane  and  a  camera  and  on  a  bright  day 
mount  to  a  convenient  height;  fly  slowly  back 
and  forth  making  pictures  as  you  go ;  land  with 
due  .regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  films;  develop  them 
and  paste  the  resulting  pictures  together,  checker-board 
fashion,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken,  The  result 
is  a  perfect  map  of  the  section  you  flew  over.  Both  for 
speed  and  accuracy  this  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  method  of  triangulation  with  surveyor's  chain  and  spirit 
level,  and  squinting  at  this  tree  or  that  hill  or  the  assistants' 
flag  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  still  further  im- 
provement over  Magellan's  practice  of  remembering  which 
way  his  ship  had  turned  and  drawing  the  coast  line  to  fit. 

We  have  been  learning  during  recent  years  to  make  some- 
thing very  like  an  airplane  map  of  our  industrial  world. 
We  have  learned  to  draw  away  from  a  town,  o,r  an  in- 
dustry, or  a  law,  or  a  custom,  or  a  race  tradition,  o,r  an 
economic  demand,  and  look  at  it  through  the  lens  of  sta- 
tistics and  then  fit  the  resulting  little  square  of  information 
into  its  proper  place  in  our  social  structure.  Private  agen- 
cies and  public  bureaus  are  busily  working  out  the  squares 
and  exchanging  their  results,  just  as  the  women  of  fifty 
years  ago  used  to  exchange  squares  for  their  patchwork 
quilts.  There  was  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  which  set  a  new 
pattern  in  information,  the  dozen  or  mo,re  surveys  made 
twenty  years  ago  by  various  religious  bodies  of  selected 
towns  and  counties  and  states;  there  are  school  surveys 
and  commercial  surveys ;  and  among  the  most  important 
of  all  are  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  especially  the  forty-fou,r  bulletins  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  As  they  come  out  covering  new  fields,  supplement- 
ing and  correcting  each  other,  picturing  things  from  new 
angles,  we  can  begin  to  piece  together  the  new  social  map 
of  our  times. 

A  very  colorful  addition  is  a  new  bulletin  from  the 
Women's  Bureau  on  the  Family  Status  of  Breadwinning 
Women  in  Fou,r  Selected  Cities.  These  are  medium-sized 
cities,  ranging  from  forty  to  ninety  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  so  chosen  as  to  present  a  wide  range  of  local  and 
regional  influences.  The  first  is  Jacksonville,  Florida,  a 
city  which  is  primarily  a  trading  port,  a  wholesale  distribut- 
ing point  for  coastwise  and  overseas  trade,  but  without  im- 
po,rtant  manufactures,  and  with  a  population  largely  Amer- 
ican born  though  about  65  per  cent  of  the  working  women 
are  colored.  There  are  practically  no  industries  in  the  city 
that  employ  women,  so  that  they  fall  back  upon  their  earlier 
occupations.  A  third  of  them  are  in  domestic  service  and 
over  two-fifths  a,re  "taking  in"  boarders  or  lodgers  or  wash- 
ing or  sewing  or  knitting.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  them 
are  married.  It  has,  however,  been  the  tradition  of  the 
colored  race  for  as  long  as  they  have  been  in  America  that 
their  women  shall  work  in  the  domestic  occupations  and 
that  mar,riage  and  motherhood  shall  not  in  any  way  free 
them  from  wage-earning. 


The  second  city  is  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  taken  to- 
gether with  its  surrounding  and  closely  integrated  commu- 
nity of  Hanover  Township.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
hard  coal  region  where  nearly  half  of  the  men  are  employed 
by  the  great  anthracite  companies  and  where  various  sub- 
sidiary industries — silk  mills,  ribbon  works,  button  factories 
— have  sprung  up  to  give  employment  to  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. More  than  half  of  the  present  anthracite  mine  work- 
ers were  born  overseas,  chiefly  in  Russia  and  Poland ;  those 
of  a  decade  ago  came  from  Hungary  and  Austria;  their 
predecessors  from  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
women  who  are  their  descendants  and  work  in  the  indus- 
tries of  Wilkes-Barre  are  therefore  largely  of  European 
blood  and  tradition,  and  thei,r  lives  must  be  considered 
against  the  background  of  the  great  business  of  mining  coal. 
The  conditions  of  their  life  depend  on  what  went  on  in 
the  carboniferous  age.  They  are  young  women,  half  of 
them  less  than  twenty-five  years  old.  Only  about  22  per 
cent  of  the  native-born  workers  are  married  while  among 
the  foreign-born,  who  are  usually  the  older  women,  70  per 
cent  are  in  wedlock.  Unlike  Jacksonville,  where  nearly 
one-half  of  the  working  women  earn  their  money  by  "taking 
in"  work,  over  three-quarters  of  the  bread-winning  women 
of  Wilkes-Barre  work  "out,"  60  pe,r  cent  of  them  in  fac- 
tories, stores  or  offices.  Those  who  work  at  home  usually 
take  boarders  or  lodgers.  Only  about  12  per  cent  of  them 
are  domestic  servants.  Here  again  is  the  strong  tradition 
of  the  people  of  North  Europe,  still  unchanged  by  the 
later  immigrations,  that  while  a  man's  daughters  may  be 
expected  to  go  out  to  work,  his  wife  if  she  earns  money 
should  earn  it  at  home. 

The  third  city  is  Butte,  Montana,  also  a  mining  town, 
but  mining  copper,  silver  and  gold  instead  of  coal.  The 
population  is  largely  American  born  and  unlike  those  of 
Jacksonville  and  Wilkes-Barre,  contains  many  more  men 
than  women.  Butte  has  less  than  30  per  cent  of  its  women 
"gainfully  employed"  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  these 
are  working  outside  their  own  homes,  a  quarter  of  them 
in  the  homes  of  other  people  so  that  the  domestic  situation 
is  perhaps  not  as  acute  as  in  Wilkes-Ba,rre.  Here,  too,  it 
is  the  young  women  that  work,  one-third  of  them  being 
under  twenty-five,  not  so  large  a  percentage  as  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  And  here  again,  in  this  white  American  community 
as  in  the  colored  group  in  Jacksonville  and  among  the  for- 
eign-born of  Wilkes-Barre,  more  than  half  of  the  bread- 
winning  women  are  married.  And  two-thirds  of  these  mar- 
ried women  have  children  and  more  than  half  of  them 
wage-earning  husbands. 

The  fourth  city  is  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  a  city  of  mills. 
Here  women  pursue  their  traditional  occupations  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  cotton  and  wool  and  silk  and  making 
them  into  clothes ;  here  they  make  laces  and  embroideries 
and  boxes  to  pack  them  in ;  here  a  few  of  them  make  the 
less  conventional  products,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  but  always 
in  the  factory. 
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;  per  cent  of  them  are  foreign  born — Austrian,  Polish, 
Hungarian.  Italian,  Russian — and  two  out  of  five  do  not 
speak  English.  About  half  of  them  are  or  have  been  mar- 
ried, and  45  per  cent  are  under  twenty-five.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  them  work  outside  their  own  homes,  but  not  in_  the 
homes  o:  others,  for  less  than  7  per  cent  of  them  have 
gone  into  domestic  service.  Those  who  work  in  their  own 
homes  are  doing  the  usual  thing — taking  in  boarders  and 
washing  and  sewing.  From  east,  west,  north  and  south 
come  new  blocks  for  the  social  map.  What  do  they  show? 

FORTY  thousand  women  at  work  for  wages  and  under 
circumstances  that  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  they 
a,re  doing  it  not  for  love  of  the  job  but  because  they  have 
to.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  this  forty  thousand  are  or  have 
been  married.  More  than  twenty-one  thousand  of  them 
have  to  work  for  wages  though  their  husbands  also  have 
work,  and  40  per  cent  of  them  have  children  under  five 
years  of  age.  Over  two-thirds  of  them  are  earning  wages 
away  frorr.  home.  These  are  the  common  characteristics 
of  the  work  of  bread-winning  women  in  the  four  cities. 

This  report  shows  again  the  fact  that  housework  has 
become  an  occupation  which  the  young  women  of  this  gen- 
•ion  are  discarding  so  that  they  may  trv  out  other  things. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  economics — of  demand  and  supply 
and  of  wages.  It  is  a  question  of  psychology.  There  is  a 
bright  room  in  every  woman's  mind  where  she  is  a  beautiful 
heroine  of  romance — either  in  her  remembrance  of  the  past, 
her  illusions  of  the  present,  or  day-dreams  of  the  future. 
By  all  that  is  sacred  and  moving  in  a  woman's  cherished 
ideal  of  herself,  she  is  driven  away  from  such  things  as 
the  cook  stove,  the  washtub  and  the  broom.  Cinderella  left 
the  sweeping  of  the  hearth  for  the  Prince's  Ball — and  glad 
to  go!  The  old  Fireside  Companion"  showed  the  poor  but 
beautiful  working  girl  getting  her  chance  in  the  factory 
or  the  store  or  the  office,  not  at  the  washtub;  and  its 
modern  analogue,  the  Movie,  starts  romance  almost  any- 
where but  in  the  kitchen.  For  thousands  of  years  romance 
has  begun  with  beauty  or  the  illusion  of  it.  The  washtub 
breaks  the  back,  the  cook  stove  reddens  the  eyes  and  dulls 
the  skin,  the  broom  clogs  the  pores  with  dust.  What  is 
domesticity  that  it  should  stand  against  romance?  It  is 
a  wise  girl  that  goes  to  the  factojy  and  a  defeated  dis- 
illusioned one  that  must  renounce  the  world  for  the  kitchen. 
Let  no  one  make  any  mistake  about  that!  And  there's  an- 
other quiet  corner  in  a  woman's  mind  where  she  sees  herself 
with  her  own  children,  bringing  them  up  as  she  chooses 
and  making  the  home  about  them  and  taking  pride  in  the 
"good  providing"  of  an  able  husband.  This  is  the  01 
side  of  the  dream  of  being  the  "beautiful  heroine."  And 
leaving  the  babies  while  she  goes  out  to  work  has  no  more 
part  in  it  than  taking  boarders  or  washing  into  her  horv.e. 
It  is  the  day-dreams  of  women  that  show  through  this 
it  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  This  slow-growing  map 
of  the  social  world  will  be  an  invaluable  historical  .record. 
Suppose  we  knew  whether  it  was  because  the  women  of 
Carthage  refused  any  longer  to  twist  bow  strings  for  their 
warriors  from  their  own  hair  and  turned  to  the  less  painful 
occupation  of  pottery  that  Carthage  fell.  Suppose  we  had 
reliable  statistical  information  as  to  whether  it  wasn't  the 
revolt  of  the  women  of  Tyre  against  the  preparation  and  use 
of  the  famous  Tyrian  purple  dye,  rather  than  a  mythical 
cloud  of  ashes,  that  lost  Tyre  her  commercial  supremacy. 
Suppose  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  Valley  should  vet  vield 


up  an  account  of  the  time  when  Neanderthal  women  took 
to  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  cave  by  fire  in- 
stead of  with  the  stone  ax.  They  were  all  bread-winning 
women,  these  ancestresses  of  ours,  even  when  there  wasn't 
any  such  thing  as  bread  in  the  wojld,  and  if  we  knew  how 
and  why  they  altered  their  occupations  and  what  the  result 
was.  we  should  know  the  history  of  those  times,  and  see 
tiny  rivulets  of  vague  preference  swell  into  the  great  rivers 
of  prejudice  and  hate  and  ambition  that  have  turned  the 
world  of  our  day  one  way  or  another.  But  no  generation 
has  yet  seen  itself.  Yet  if  the  aerial  social  map  grows 
fast  enough,  who  knows  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
what  our  ancestors  could  not?  If  things  like  this  story  of 
four  cities  come  faster  and  faster,  if  they  cover  more  ground 
both  geographically  and  intensively,  if  they  show  us  the  rela- 
tion of  cheap  electric  power  to  the  fact  that  women  hate 
housework,  and  the  relation  of  excess  profits  on  coal  and 
copper,  silk  and  cotton  and  freight-rates  to  whether  women 
must  work  in  factories  while  their  children  are  under  five, 
and  the  bearing  of  an  inadequate  school  system  and  chaotic 
industrial  production  on  /ace  prejudice  and  our  un-Amer- 
icanized  masses,  we  may  be  able  to  look  ourselves  in  the 
face — may  even  be  able  to  do  something  about  making  our 
world  a  good  and  pleasant  habitation. 

MARTHA  BEXSLEY  BRUERE 

Match-Light  on  Shanghai 

AMERICANS  unfamiliar  with  the  Orient  have  been 
perplexed  by  the  flare-up  of  anti-western  feeling  that 
led  to  the  shooting  of  eleven  Chinese  students  and  workers 
by  British  troops  in  Shanghai  on  May  30  and  the  billeting 
of  American  marines  in  the  local  Chinese  universities.  The 
announcement  that  search  of  these  university  buildings 
yielded  much  "bolshevik"  literature  in  the  form  of  "pen- 
nants with  drawings  of  bleeding  hearts  and  tracts  from  the 
writings  of  Marx  and  Darwin,"  is  disturbing,  perhaps,  but 
not  illuminating.  Harry  F.  Ward  of  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  director  of  the  social  service  activities  of  the 
Methodist  congregation,  writing  from  Shanghai  to  The 
Nation,  attributes  the  trouble  to  growing  resentment  among 
Chinese  students  particularly  against  the  "unequal  treaties" 
in  which  China  was  coerced  to  concede  to  other  nations 
privileges  never  granted  between  equals.  That  is  illuminat- 
ing to  those  who  know  what  the  unequal  treaties  are  and 
who  are  familiar  with  their  operation.  A  more  direct,  even 
if  smaller,  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  situation  by 
an  unpretentious  report  on  phosphorous  poisoning  in  Chinese 
match  factories  made  for  the  industrial  committee  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  China  and  summarized  by 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  making  of  phosphorous  matches — "phossy-jaw'r 
matches — is  one  of  the  civilizing  arts  which  the  progressive 
West  has  developed  in  China.  Shanghai  appears  to  be  the 
principal  center  of  the  industry.  The  report  refers  to  the 
factories  as  in  general  dirty,  ill -ventilated  and  dark.  Its 
description  tallies  with  descriptions  of  early  English  and 
American  factories.  In  the  Chinese  match-making  estaHi-h- 
ments  men  mix  the  phosphorous  and  dip  the  matches,  while 
hundreds  of  boys  are  employed  as  frame  fillers  and  emptiers 
and  to  carry  the  matches  to  and  from  the  dipping  tables 
and  the  drying  rooms.  The  majority  of  the  employes  are 
women  and  children  who  work  thirteen  hours  a  day  with 
an  interval  at  noon  for  food.  "In  some  factories  there  were 
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two  holidays  a  month,  one  gave  Sunday  afternoons,  while 
the  others  had  no  break  except  at  national  feasts.  Wages 
of  women  ranged  from  twenty  to  fifty  coppers  a  day,  for 
boys  and  men  from  three  to  ten  dollars  a  month." 

At  one  of  the  larger  factories  in  Peking,  the  investigators 
found  a  system  of  indentured  child  labor  which  again  tal- 
lies so  closely  with  similar  systems  once  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land and  various  parts  of  America  that  its  western  origin 
is  not  left  in  doubt.  "A  dormitory  near  the  factory  housed 
three  hundred  such  boys,  whose  daily  hours  of  work  lasted 
from  3.30  A.  M.  to  7.30  p.  M.  with  no  Sunday  rest.  Most 
of  the  boys  are  thrown  out  upon  the  casual  labor  market 
at  the  end  of  their  three  and  a  half  years'  contract." 

Thus  do  the  laboring  youth  of  China  get  their  early  im- 
pression of  the  glory  of  the  supreme  achievement  of  western 
civilization.  May  it  not  be  that  facts  like  these  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  anti-European  and  anti-American 
agitation  that  was  checked  by  American  marines  and  British 
guns  in  Shanghai  on  Decoration  Day? 

Those  Lazy  Workingmen 

THE  piece  of  construction  work  had  been  in  process 
for  many  months.  In  view  of  its  simplicity — the 
digging  of  a  trench  and  the  laying  of  some  water  mains — 
the  inordinate  delay  in  getting  it  done  had  awakened 
curiosity  not  only  among  the  people  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  also  among  the  automobilists  who  were  accustomed  to 
take  the  country  air  along  that  route.  "Look  at  those  wops," 
a  brisk  young  businessman  observed ;  "that's  what  they  are 
asking  a  dollar  an  hour  for,  that's  the  kind  of  hustling  that 
wears  them  out  if  they  keep  at  it  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  Watch  them.  Work  five  minutes,  rest  ten,  get  paid 
for  fifteen.  Eight  hours  a  day!  Why,  if  I  didn't  work 
fourteen  most  of  the  time,  where'd  I  be?"  And  he  threw 
the  clutch  of  his  bright  new  car  into  low  and  with  his 
family  party  rolled  down  the  road. 

It  occurred  to  a  wayfarer  who  had  joined  the  group  to 
get  the  ditch  diggers'  view  of  the  matter.  The  one  who 
had  been  attracting  the  automobilist's  attention  was  a  man 
somewhere  between  forty-five  and  sixty — gray  hair  and  bent 
backs  are  not  sure  signs  of  advanced  years  in  men  of  that 
craft.  The  wayfarer  watched.  He  was  removing  boulders 
from  the  trench,  loosening  them  with  a  crowbar  and  then 
cracking  them  with  a  sledge.  Sure  enough,  he  worked  for 
a  spell,  then  rested,  rested  possibly  as  long  as  he  worked, 
possibly  more,  possibly  less.  At  any  rate,  to  a  superficial 
view  he  seemed  to  rest  a  great  deal.  The  wayfarer,  a 
husky  young  man,  asked  permission  to  try  the  sledge.  He 
tackled  it  rather  cavalierly — and  almost  stumbled  as  he  be- 
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gan  lightly  to  swing  it  up  in  the  air.  It  weighed  forty-five 
pounds!  After  a  half  dozen  strokes  that  made  his  lungs 
and  his  arteries  swell,  the  athletic  experimenter  turned  the 
sledge  back  to  the  "wop"  who  proceeded  at  an  even  pace 
— swinging,  smashing  the  sledge  on  the  boulders,  resting, 
swinging,  striking  again,  resting,  until  boulder  after  boulder 


Courtesy  of  Industrial   Management 

The  wort  doni:   output   of   22  basic  industries  for  five  years 


Courtesy  of  Industrial   Management 

The  workers:   general   index   of   employment  for  ten   years 

was  cleared  out  of  the  trench.  Think  of  rtutting  a  sixteen- 
pound  shot  or  playing  match  tennis  eight  hours  a  day!  And 
yet  that  would  be  easy  exercise  as  compared  with  swingmg 
a  forty-five  pound  sledge  hour  after  hour  from  eight  till 
noon,  from  half-past-twelve  to  four-thirty. 

When  industry  begins  to  slow  down,  the  automobilist's 
sophistical  comment  grows  general.  One  hears  much  of 
high  wages,  short  hours,  the  laziness  of  workingmen.  Re- 
cently, for  instance,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  of 
advance  orders  in  the  steel  industry  which  has  led  certain 
of  the  expert  business  forecasters,  who  use  steel  as  their 
business  barometer,  to  raise  storm  signals.  One  of  the 
leading  trade  journals,  Industrial  Management,  refuses  to 
get  alarmed.  It  makes  use  of  a  business  barometer  other 
than  steel.  It  contends  that  the  "basic  factor  of  prosperity 
is  the  output  per  dollar  of  wages" — the  industry  and  skill 
of  the  wage  workers.  It  then  proceeds  to  compare  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank's  chart  (below)  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  twenty-two  basic  industries  year  by  year  from 
1920  through  the  first  quarter  of  1925,  with  the  general 
index  of  employment  (above)  for  basic  industries  during  the 
same  period.  This  comparison  reveals  several  surprising 
facts:  first,  that  the  production  of  1923,  1924  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1925  exceeded  what  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  inflated  production  of  the  "boom"  year  1920;  and  second, 
that  the  production  of  1923,  and  more  especially  of  1924 
and  1925,  was  accomplished  with  a  working  force  very  much 
smaller  than  that  employed  by  the  same  industries  in  1920. 
No  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  whether  or  not  this  greatly 
increased  efficiency  of  the  wage-workers  was  accomplished 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  a  reduction  of  hours  in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  basic  industries,  steel — a  change  from  the 
three-shift  to  the  two-shift  day.  The  assumption  is  that 
with  the  cutting  off  of  immigration  at  a  time  of  large  labor 
demand,  executives  are  not  only  introducing  more  labor- 
saving  machinery  but  are  also  cultivating  the  good  will  of 
their  employes  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  But 
this  is  assumption  only.  A  great  many  questions  are  raised 
and  left  unanswered  by  the  figures  and  curves  in  these 
charts.  But  the  question  as  to  the  diligence  of  working- 
men  in  American  industry  is  answered  unequivocally  and 
emphatically.  And  yet,  if  the  present  peak  in  the  business 
cycle  should  begin  to  give  way,  would  there  not  be 
thousands  like  the  brisk  young  businessman  watching  the 
ditch  diggers  from  his  bright  new  automobile  who  would 
put  the  blame  on  the  laziness  and  luxurious  living  of 
workingmen?  JOHN  KRASNO 
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How  Washtenaw  County  Worked  Its  Plan 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  bar  of  soap.    It 
lay  upon  the  counter  of  a  general  store  in  a 
small  country  town.     A  little  girl  stood  kick- 
ing her  toes  against  the  counter.      Her  face 
wore  a  puzzled  f,rown.    Finally  she  gathered  enough  courage 
to  ask  the  storekeeper,  "What  does  it  say  on  that  soap-wrap- 
per?    He  explained  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  soap.     She 
pondered  this  for  a  while  and  then  burst  out,  "But  what  does 
-  iy  it  so  many  times  for?"  He  told  he.r  that  when  people 
were  so  interested  in  one  thing  that  they  could  think  of  no- 
.se  they  naturally  could  say  nothing  else.    But  the 
.e  girl  kicked  her  toes  against  the  counter  and  was  un- 
convinced— "Fels    Naphtha,    Fels   Naphtha."   what  a  silly 
thing  to  repeat  that  over  and  over.  But  the  little  girl  has  come 
to  sympathize  with  the   maker  of  that  bar  of  soap.     She 
has   found    two   wo.rds   which   she   uses   so   often    that   her 
vocabulary  must  look  like  that  soap  wrapper.    These  words 
are  Washtenaw  County. 

To  her  Washtenaw  County  means  something  more  than 
a  county  of  a  certain  shape  and  size,  something  more  than 
the  twenty  townships  which  compose  it:  it  means  a  com- 
munity of  people  with  certain  common  interests  and  problems 
and  certain  common  reactions  to  those  problems,  as  well  as 
a  community  separated  in  certain  ways  and  by  certain  dif- 
if  opinion  and  of  interest. 

IT  often  happens  that  a  plan  for  a  community  is  worked 
out  by  a  few  individuals  who  have  a  purpose,  and  that 
gradually  their  purpose  comes  to  be  the  community's  purpose 
and  their  plan  the  community's  plan.  So  it  was  with  this 
Michigan  county.  A  small  group  of  individuals  had  become 
rely  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  toward  solv- 
ing its  tuberculosis  problem.  This  group,  a  committee  on 
tuberculosis  of  a  city  public  health  nursing  association,  de- 
cided to  bring  into  the  county  someone  whose  work  it  would 
be  to  furnish  the  plan  and  see  that  it  was  carried  out. 

So  the  worker  came,  placed  by  the  state  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation which  had  been  instrumental  in  helping  the  afore- 
mentioned committee  to  recognize  its  problem.  She  brought 
with  her  a  tentative  plan  which  might  fit  almost  any  com- 
munity, with  emphasis  on  two  things:  first,  on  teaching  the 
public  what  it  should  know  in  orde,r  to  make  the  plan  a 
success,  and  second,  on  working  through  and  with  the  agen- 
cies in  the  field.  It  recognized  that  it  must  consider  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  community,  the  public 
officials,  as  the  persons  who  must  carry  on  any  work  which 
was  done  and  it  took  for  granted  that  these  public  officials 
were  individuals  who  were  capable,  and  willing  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  .responsibilities  after  they  had  realized 
them. 

This  plan  recognized  also  that  a  comprehensive  tuberculosis 

program  might  lead  far  afield  from  what  is  usually  considered 

tly  tuberculosis  work:  tuberculosis  roots  itself  intoalmost 


even-  phase  of  social,  political,  and  industrial  life.  It  is  re- 
cognized that  the  prevention  of  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  and  whooping-cough  might  be  considered  a  part  of  a 
well  rounded  program  because  of  the  direct  bearing  of  these 
diseases  upon  tuberculosis.  On  the  social  side  the  disease 
reaches  out  into  such  fields  as  those  dealing  with  conditions 
of  work,  housing  and  living  conditions,  family  relationships 
and  many  others.  Because  it  so  enters  into  the  fabric  of 
every-day  life  a  program  of  work  which  aims  to  improve 
many  features  of  community  life  may  well  be  built  around  it. 

^  hen  the  worker  came  this  is  what  she  found  in  Wash- 
tenaw County:  Twenty  townships,  one  city  of  20,000  po- 
pulation containing  the  state  university,  a  smaller  city  of 
eight  thousand  containing  a  state  normal  school,  five  in- 
corporated villages,  and  several  small  places  of  the  type  which 
grow  up  around  the  store  at  the  crossroads.  Elementary 
schools  of  the  most  modern  types  and  some  of  the  most 
antiquated.  A  beautiful  landscape  with  evidences  of  pros- 
perity even-where  and  real  poverty  only  here  and  there. 
Part-time  health  officers  in  the  two  municipalities  and  the 
villages ;  in  the  township  health  officers  who  were  sometimes 
the  supervisor  and  sometimes  a  person  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  but  only  rarely  a  physician.  A  school  commissioner 
who  was  interested  in  progress,  a  probation  officer  and  friend 
of  the  court  and  several  social  agencies.  The  usual  govern- 
mental machinery  which  functions  for  a  community. 

She  learned  that  putting  together  the  sums  of  money  spent 
by  various  officials  and  by  non-official  agencies  for  relief  of 
distress  caused  by  illness  and  for  preventive  work,  a  sum 
of  about  $4.0,000  was  reached  annually. 

The  community  chest  supported  three  public  health  nurses 
in  the  larger  municipality'  and  one  in  the  smaller.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  county  there  were  no  nurses,  and  there 
was.  moreover,  the  apathy  which  follows  the  abandonment  of 
a  once  popular  project.  A  few  years  previously  Washtenaw 
County  had  a  splendid  rural  nursing  service  supplied  by  the 
Red  Cross.  Because  Michigan  law  did  not  authorize  county 
boards  of  supervisors  to  finance  such  a  service,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  except  abandon  it  after  the  period  of  demon- 
s^ration  was  over. 

She  found  a  university-  not  yet  keenly  aware  of  the  county 
in  its  dooryard.  and  a  normal  school  which  had  begun  to 
reach  out  to  it  through  its  system  of  training  schools  for 
rural  teachers.  In  her  own  field  she  found  almost  no  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  tuberculosis  problem, 
no  machinery  fqr  case-finding  except  the  physicians'  offices, 
and  no  way  of  giving  hospital  or  follow-up  service  to  a  case 
after  it  had  been  found  beyond  that  offered  by  an  over- 
crowded state  sanatorium  in  a  neighboring  county. 

The  picture  is  in  no  way  remarkable  or  different  from  one 
which  might  be  drawn  of  many  othej  communities.  I  give 
the  details  of  it  simply  to  picture  the  community  which  was 
to  work  out  a  plan  to  eradicate  tuberculosis. 
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How  much  tuberculosis  was  there  in  the  county?  A 
visit  to  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and  a  survey  of 
the  death  records  for  the  past  ten  years  showed  from  forty 
to  fifty  deaths  from  some  fo.rm  of  this  disease  each  year.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  living  cases  of  tuberculosis  would 
place  the  number  at  five  times  that  figure. 

Where  were  these  cases  and  how  were  they  to  be  found? 
Since  the  physicians  had  heretofore  been  the  discoverers  and 
would  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  a  letter  went  out  to  them 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  new  wo.rker  in  the  county  and 
the  purpose  of  the  individuals  who  had  brought  her  here, 
and  inviting  them  to  join  the  new  organization  so  that  they 
might  help  to  direct  its  activities.  This  letter  brought  a 
pleasing  response  and  indicated  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
project. 

How  were  the  cases  to  be  cared  io?  after  they  were  found  ? 
The  funds  of  the  interested  individuals,  whom  we  will  now 
designate  as  the  tuberculosis  association,  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  salary  of  the  new  executive  secretary  and 
to  buy  her  an  office  desk  and  a  Ford.  Clearly  they  could  not 
do  much  about  it.  But  then  they  didn't  really  want  to, 
because  was  not  such  work  the  function  of  some  official  and 
did  not  Michigan  law  say  that  tuberculosis  must  be  cared 


SO  the  association  gathered  together  from  all  points  in  the 
county,  such  persons  as  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the 
authority  to  do  what  was  needed,  and  those  who  had  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  way  in  which  to  do  it.  To  this  meeting, 
of  course,  came  the  health  officer  of  the  largest  municipality. 
The  group  found  him  already  cognizant  of  the  situation. 
Possible  ways  of  meeting  it  were  discussed  and  then  some- 
one turned  to  him  and  said, 

"M,r.  Health  Officer,  we  are  really  stepping  on  your  toes, 
are  we  not?  Tuberculosis  is  a  communicable  disease  and 
you  have  full  authority  in  that  field.  We  suppose  that  you 
will  want  to  organize  a  clinic  so  that  the  work  can  get 
under  way?" 

He  did  want  to,  and  the  following  week,  there  in  his 
office,  was  the  framework  of  a  clinic,  with  a  tuberculosis 
specialist  in  charge  and  the  public  health  nurses  in  attendance, 
paid  for  their  time  by  the  health  department.  The  nurses,  of 
course,  would  act  as  feeders  for  the  clinic  and  would  do  the 
follow-up  work.  In  order  to  make  the  examinations  com- 
plete the  health  officer  had  arranged  to  meet  the  cost  of 
X-Ray  examinations  for  patients  who  could  not  afford  them. 

This  solved  the  problem  for  the  largest  municipality,  but 
what  of  the  rest  of  the  county?  It  was  a  county  problem. 
This  generous  health  department  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
much  more  wo,rk  to  take  in  cases  from  the  rest  of  the  county, 
and  so  what  is  really  a  city  department  has  functioned  for  the 
entire  county.  The  future  plan  for  this  service  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 

One  of  the  people  who  had  been  at  this  first  conference 
was  a  physician,  administrative  head  of  the  university  hos- 
pital and  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 
He  was  a  key  person  and  already  interested  in  the  problem 
of  tuberculosis.  He  foresaw  the  possibility,  some  time  in  the 
future,  of  arrangements  whereby  the  county  might  pay  the 
university  hospital  for  a  ward  for  its  patients.  Perhaps 
this  arrangement  might  be  accomplished  in  two  years  time. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  interim? 

A  month  later  the  county  board  of  supervisors  met.    The 


executive  secretary  told  them  about  the  forty  to  fifty  deaths 
annually,  reminded  them  of  the  lack  of  facilities  lor  case 
finding,  told  them  what  the  law  permitted  and  required  them 
to  do  about  it  and  asked  them: 

1.  To  appoint  a  committee   of   three   representing  different 
parts  of  the  county. 

2.  To   instruct   this   committee    to   verify   the    facts    of    the 
situation. 

3.  To  empower  them  to  do  whatever  was  necessary   tem- 
porarily and  supply  them  with  the  necessary  funds. 

The  friendly  supervisor  then  arose,  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  statements,  added  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
matter  and  said  that  he  believed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  .result  was  the  assumption 
of  the  burden  by  the  supervisors  themselves  through  their 
committee  of  three.  This  committee  has  since  made  arrange- 
ments with  existing  sanatoria  in  the  state  whereby  we  have 
been  enabled  to  care  for  our  cases  as  we  have  found  ther.;. 
They  have  realized,  however,  the  desirability  of  having  them 
near  home  and  already  have  made  the  arrangements  with  the 
university  hospital  which  had  seemed  a  distant  hope.  This 
has  been  possible  because  of  the  evident  value  to  the  medicai 
school  of  an  institution  where  the  student  may  learn  to  know 
tuberculosis. 

The  county  clinic  and  follow-up  service  will  be  conducted 
from  this  institution,  thus  relieving  the  city  health  depart- 
ment. In  this  simple  way  has  come  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  another  part  of  the  plan,  for  an  official  group  is  thus 
in  charge  supplying  the  funds.  Of  course  the  tuberculosis 
association  helps  to  keep  the  machinery  oiled  but  the  matter 
no  longer  is  its  responsibility. 

IN  the  meantime  the  tuberculosis  association  had  been  doing 
a  little  experimenting  in  case  finding.  It  had  brought  in 
for  examination  some  of  the  contacts  of  cases  known  to  have 
died.  It  had  arranged  for  a  physical  examination  of  the 
children  of  two  rural  schools,  through  interesting  their 
parent  teacher  associations  to  vote  the  necessary  money  to 
pay  a  physician. 

It  also  examined,  without  cost  to  itself,  a  group  of  sixty- 
five  girls  at  a  summer  camp  where  it  was  providing  health 
talks.  A  week  later  a  group  of  thirty  ru,ral  mothers  of 
these  girls  were  examined.  It  watched  the  expense  to  the 
county  of  hospitalizing  developed  cases  of  tuberculosis  as 
well  as  other  diseases,  and  finally  it  asked  for  a  consultation 
with  the  Committee  of  Three. 

"Why  not  go  into  the  prevention  end  of  this  business?" 
it  said  to  them.  "We  believe  that  it  will  pay  you  good 
dividends." 

The  association  then  outlined  to  the  committee  the  Mass- 
achusetts plan  for  preventive  work  among  children,  told 
them  about  tuberculosis  in  children  and  its  appearance  or 
reappearance  as  a  disease  of  adults  and  suggested  an  appro- 
priation to  finance  a  medical  examiner  to  cove.r  all  rural  and 
village  schools.  The  necessity  of  considering  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  as  a  component  part  of  a  general  health 
and  social  program  was  explained.  The  Committee  of 
Three  approved  heartily  and  submitted  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  entire  board  at  its  next  session.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  tuberculosis  association  was  called  in  to  that 
meeting. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  a  supervisor.  "Do  you  want 
us  to  appropriate  money  to  your  organization  with  which  to 
carry  on  this  work?" 
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"By  no  means,"  replied  the  representative,  "appropriate  it 
for  the  use  of  your  own  committee  and  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work."  After  a  little  discussion 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  accepted  unani- 
mously, and  the  project  was  official  although  the  chairman 
turned  to  the  representative  of  the  tuberculosis  association 
afterwards  and  said,  "Now  you  can  go  ahead," 

THEN  came  the  matter  of  finding  the  right  man  to  do 
the  work.  Our  friends  of  the  university  hospital  were  of 
great  sen-ice  to  us;  their  recommendation,  of  course,  was 
ratified  by  the  Committee  of  Three.  Since  this  work  was  to  be 
done  through  the  schools  it  naturally  became  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  school  commissioner's  office  to  acquaint  the  teachers 
and  school  boards  of  the  county  with  the  project.  There 

e  no  nurses  in  the  rural  and  village  sections  of  the  county, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  seemed  a  desirable  thing 
to  have  the  teachers  do  the  greater  share  of  the  follow-up 
work.  A  teacher  has,  or  should  have,  an  intimate  hold  on 
her  community.  So  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction authorized  a  day's  institute,  on  pay,  for  the  teachers 
to  receive  instruction  and  enthusiasm  for  their  part  in  the 
p/oject,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  to  be 
used.  That  event  marked  a  new  day  in  the  health  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  Washtenaw  County.  Now  that  the  exam- 
ination project  is  nearly  completed  and  reports  are  coming 
in  of  corrections  of  defects  found  in  the  schools  visited  early 
in  the  schedule,  it  is  evident  that  the  teachers  have  done  their 
part  well.  But  we  cannot  leave  it  all  to  the  teachers  and 
now  that  we  have  a  new  Michigan  law  permitting  the  em- 
ployment of  nivses  by  the  county,  our  elastic  plan  will  be 
stretched  and  the  supervisors  will  be  asked  to  give  the  county 
school  commissioner  a  nurse  who  will  be  a  helping  teacher  of 
health  and  who  will  have  splendid  material  for  her  work  in 
the  reports  left  by  the  physician. 

Work  in  the  county  has  already  come  to  be  a  training  field 
for  the  students  of  public  health  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  is  linked  up  with  the  hygiene  and  physical  education 
department  of  the  normal  school,  for  the  plan  as  originally 
outlined  stressed  and  re-stressed  education.  This  meant 
education  of  the  public,  of  the  officials  which  the  public  had 
chosen  to  transact  their  1  for  them,  of  teachers,  of 

students,  of  individuals,  of  any  one  and  even-  one  who  would 
listen.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  plan  a 
community  affair.  Lecture/s  have  been  secured  from  the 
ram  the  state  department  of  health,  from  the 
tuberculosis  association  and  so  forth.  They  have  talked  to 
parent  teacher  groups,  granges,  farm  clubs,  schools,  teachers, 
luncheon  club-  s'  clubs  and  industrial  groups. 

One  lecture  and  demonstration  project  was  staged  at  a 

-ner  camp  for  rural  women  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Two 
lectures  a  day  brought  to  these  women  an  understanding  of 

?  of  the  phases  of  tuberculosis :  there  v.-ere  demonstrations 

of  home  hygiene,  care  of  the 
I.    These  women  went  home  pledged  to  ar- 
range at  least  one  program  object  of  community 
health  in  their  neighborhood  organization,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  able  to  fulfill  their  pledge. 

DR.  John  Sundwall  of  the  Univer-  lichigan  says, 

"In  the  main  it  is  the  province  of  the  voluntary  health 
organization  to  show  the  people  of  a  community  (the 
public)  the  distinct  need  for  improving  certain  conditions, 


to  demonstrate  to  them  that  these  "better  conditions  a/e  wortfc 
enough  to  take  definite  measures  to  bring  them  about."  In 
order  to  do  this  it  must  have  a  plan,  which  it  seeks  to  make 
the  plan  of  the  community.  To  do  this  it  effaces  itself  as 
much  as  possible.  It  must  become  aro'storcrd  to  being  a>k<*d 
if  it  has  heard  about  so  and  so — so  and  so  being  its  pet 
project.  It  must  smilingly  hear  the  credit  for  accomplish- 
ments go  elsewhere.  It  must  recognize  that  the  official 
agency  is  the  master  mason  and  the  association  his  hod- 
carrier.  It  must  feel,  however,  that  it  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things  in  the  community  and  that  it  has  a 
definite  responsibility  for  what  happens  in  the  community. 
It  must  work  through  even-  avenue  which  it  can  open  to 
itself  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  its  plan, 
plan  can  be  a  good  one  which  cannot  be  altered  to  suit  new- 
developments  but  the  object  of  the  plan  must  be  steadfastly 
kept  in  mind. 

Our  effort  to  apply  this  philosophy  ki  Washtenaw  County 
seems  to  have  generated  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  the 
Vv-ay  of  good  feeling.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  community 
projects  are  to  be  undertaken  by  all  groups  together  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  develop  them  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  because  we  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether. When  the  Rotary  Club  put  on  its  survey  for 
cjippled  children  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  it  alone  or  with 
only  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  other  luncheon  clubs. 
It  called  in  for  consultation  representatives  of  other  organi- 
zations in  the  field.  When  the  tuberculosis  association,  in 
connection  with  the  other  school  health  work,  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Washtenaw  County  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  state  health  department's  machinery  for  im- 
munization against  diphtheria,  it  approached  the  state  depart- 
ment which  in  turn  conferred  with  the  medical  society  of 
the  county  and  the  other  agencies  and  the  program  is  now 
well  under  way  with  the  interest  and  effort  of  all  concerned. 
Only  in  this  way,  we  believe,  can  a  community  work  out  its 
plan.  JOHAX.VE  D.  UHREXHOLDT 


IN  THIS  YEAR  of  legislative  sessions  five  states.  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania,  have  passed  laws 
relating  to  crippled  children,  and  Pennsylvania  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  state  hospital  for  indigent  and  other  children 
with  tuberculosis  and  allied  cond  tions.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania,  passed  laws  promot- 
ing the  education  of  children  who  are  blind,  crippled,  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  in  other  ways.  The  Pennsylvania  law 
provides  for  a  sun-ey  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  who  are  not  being  properly  educated  because  of  their 
physical  or  mental  condition,  and  for  authorizing  home  teach- 
ing by  legally  certified  teachers  as  an  alternative  to  public 
school  or  institutional  instruction.  Laws  relating  to  the  exam- 
ination, care  and  training  of  mentally  defective  children  were 
passed  by  Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Dakota  and  are  pend-ng  in 
several  other  states.  In  the  field  of  school  health  New  York 
and  Oregon  have  passed  important  measures.  The  Oregon 
law  requires  a  physical  examination  of  all  school  children 
during  the  first  month  of  the  school  year  providing  the  parents 
have  made  no  objection.  Kansas,  Michigan  and  Missouri  have 
passed  bills  authorizing  the  employment  of  public  health  nurses 
by  municipalities  and  counties:  South  Dakota  joined  the  large 
group  of  states  which  specify  routine  care  of  babies'  eyes  at 
birth,  and  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  parsed  new  regulations  for 
the  control  and  inspection  of  maternity  hospitals. 


COMMUNITIES 


Compensation  for  Street  Accidents 


IN   the  year   1916,   there  were  only  three  and  a  half 
million    automobiles    in    use    in    the    United    States. 
Now  the   registered  cars  number   more  than   fifteen 
millions.    In   1906,  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
the  automobile  was  4.36  per  million  of  population.     Now 
the  annual  total  exceeds  seventeen  thousand  deaths.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  each  of  these  deaths  there  are  twenty-five 
disabling  injuries,  or  an  annual  total  of  425,000. 

These  figures  are  staggering,  and  from  year  to  year  they 
grow  steadily  worse.  The  situation  calls  for  some  kind  of 
action,  and  the  question  is,  What  ought  to  be  done?  In 
fact  there  are  two  questions:  What  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents;  and  what  can  be  done  to  secure 
proper  compensation  for  those  who  are  injured,  and  the 
dependents  of  those  who  are  killed?  Robert  S.  Marx, 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  as  trial  lawyer  and  trial  judge, 
made  a  significant  study  of  the  second  of  these  questions 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  from 
which  the  statements  here  made,  with  his  kind  permission, 
have  been  drawn. 

In  this  field,  the  law  now  furnishes  only  one  method 
for  securing  compensation,  namely  a  lawsuit.  And  any  one 
who  brings  such  a  suit  finds  himself  forthwith  enshrouded 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  difficulties.  It  is  interesting,  it  is  pathe- 
tic, it  is  tragic,  to  see  how  these  difficulties  pile  themselves 
up  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff's  progress  and  the  reasonably 
prompt  and  certain  attainment  of  any  just  result. 

IN  the  first  place,  the  plaintiff  must  find  whom  to  sue. 
Very  often  this  is  impossible.  The  driver  may  promptly 
have  taken  himself  off — vanished  into  thin  air,  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  If  he  is  known,  he  may  be  financially  ir- 
responsible, and  not  worth  suing.  And  if  the  accident  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  city  employe  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  in  the  police,  or  fire,  or  certain  other  de- 
partments, the  city  is  not  responsible.  It  is  engaged  in 
"governmental"  work,  and  is  immune  from  liability.  Apart 
from  such  cases,  still  other  difficulties  loom  up.  For  in  order 
to  hold  any  one  liable,  it  must  be  proved  by  legal  evidence 
that  he  was  at  fault ;  and  furthermore,  if  it  is  shown  that 
the  accident  was  due,  even  in  part,  to  negligence  of  the  in- 
jured person,  there  can  be  no  recovery,  no  matter  how  negli- 
gent the  defendant  may  also  have  been.  In  some  jurisdic- 
tions they  even  throw  upon  the  plaintiff  the  burden  of 
"proving  a  negative"  that  there  was  not  any  contributory 
negligence  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured.  But 
when  one  is  suddenly  hurt  or  knocked  unconscious,  he  is 
in  no  position  to  scurry  about  to  secure  witnesses.  He  is 
rushed  off  in  an  ambulance,  and  the  unknown  witnesses  melt 
away  to  their  homes. 

If  all  these  hurdles  are  "negotiated"  by  the  plaintiff,  there 
is  still  the  interminable  delay — for  which  the  courts  are 
in  no  way  responsible — in  bringing  the  case  to  trial,  and 
dealing  with  motions,  appeals,  and  new  trials,  while  the 


months  and  years  go  flitting  by.  And  if  a  judgment  is  at 
last  secured,  and  paid,  the  lawyer  often  walks  away  with  as 
much  as  half  of  it. 

All  this  imposes  an  enormous  expense  on  the  state  for 
the  maintenance  of  courts,  and  a  great  burden  on  public 
and  private  charities  and  relief  agencies.  Statistics  indicate 
that  in  some  courts  from  30  to  75  per  cent  of  all  cases  tried 
by  juries  involve  automobile  accidents.  Defendants  also 
suffer  hardships.  They  always  stand  a  chance  of  having 
some  crushing  judgment  entered  against  them.  Even  if  they 
carry  insurance,  the  amount  is  limited,  and  the  judgment 
may  exceed  the  sum  named  in  their  policies. 

NOW  in  place  of  this  perfect  nightmare  of  complication, 
confusion,  delay,  extravagance  and  injustice,  there  is 
a  possible  form  of  remedy  which  many  of  our  states  have 
tried  out  in  another  field,  with  brilliant  success.  This  is 
found  in  workmen's  compensation  laws  under  which  a 
fund  is  built  up  by  small  contributions ;  and  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, without  the  need  of  any  lawsuit,  and  regardless  of 
any  question  of  negligence  (except  in  a  few  rare  instances), 
hospital  and  medical  care  are  furnished  at  once,  and  com- 
pensation payments  are  promptly  made  according  to  a 
schedule  fixed  by  law.  A  somewhat  similar  system  is  now 
applied  by  the  federal  government  to  a  million  of  its  civil 
employes.  The  employer  is  freed  from  liability,  in  most 
cases  to  any  personal  injury  suit  against  him ;  the  cost  to 
the  employer  is  less  than  it  used  to  be  under  the  old  lawsuit 
system ;  and  the  state  is  relieved  of  most  of  the  great  ex- 
pense with  which  it  was  formerly  burdened. 

But  these  laws  do  not  now  apply  to  the  great  mass  of 
street  accidents.  What  Judge  Marx  approves  is  a  propo- 
sition to  apply  this  same  plan  to  all  accidents  caused  in  the 
streets  by  vehicles.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  it  would 
not  be  just  to  pay  compensation  alike  to  the  careless  and 
cautious.  But  in  substance  this  is  what  is  done  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  laws  referred  to,  and  the  results 
have  been  admirable.  Most  of  the  four  hundred  thousand 
persons  killed  or  disabled  every  year  cannot  be  charged 
with  more  negligence  than  is  almost  essential  if  we  are  to 
keep  about  our  business  in  streets  crowded  with  engines  of 
destruction.  If  a  small  proportion  do  take  chances,  this 
constitutes  no  reason  for  involving  all  the  rest  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  jury  trials.  Indeed,  it  is  in  general  literally  im- 
possible to  determine  with  accuracy  just  who  it  was  that 
was  to  blame.  It  is  society  itself  that  fills  the  streets  with 
necessary  but  dangerous  vehicles.  The  thousands  of  widows 
and  children  who  are  deprived  of  their  natural  support  are 
not  in  any  case  to  blame  for  the  accidents.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  continue  under  its  present 
burden.  We  are  confronted  not  with  an  individual,  but 
with  a  social  problem,  that  must  be  dealt  with  on  broad 
general  lines  of  public  policy. 

It  is  true  that  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  present  difficulties 
in  part,  a  number  of  states  do  require  automobilists,  usually 
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only   those   carrying   passengers   for   hire,   to   carry    private  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should 

liability  insurance,  or  give  an  indemnity  bond.    But  these  not  be  extended  to  cover  cases  of  injury  and  death  arising 

policies  and  bonds  are  limited  in  amount,  and  they  do  not  from  the  use  of  the  streets  by  vehicles  of  every  description, 
eliminate  the  lawsuit.  STEWART  CHAPLIN 


IT  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  compensation  insurance,  to 
the  owners  of  cars,  would  be  considerably  less  than  the 
present  cost  of  liability  insurance.  The  average  now  paid 
for  such  insurance  is  about  $30.  If  that  amount  were  paid, 
for  example,  by  all  Ohio  automobile  owners,  it  would  pro- 
duce more  than  thirty-five  million  dollars  per  year.  No  such 
amount  as  that  would  be  required  for  compensation.  Of 
the  amount  taken  in  during  1922  as  premiums  for  auto- 
mobile liability,  by  the  98  casualty  companies  then  doing 
business  in  Ohio,  only  about  one-third  was  paid  to  the  in- 
jured or  the  dependents  of  those  killed.  These  figures,  and 
those  relating  to  industrial  claims,  would  indicate  that  a 
payment  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  for  every  automobile 
would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  compensation  insurance,  pro- 
vide adequate  benefits,  and  also  save  many  millions  to 
automobile  owners,  and  great  sums  to  the  states.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  compensation,  under  the  laws  now  relating 
to  industries,  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents. On  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  the  state  with  a 
much  better  control  over  the  entire  situation,  and  in  the 
case  of  street  accidents,  with  complete  official  records  in 
every  case,  the  state  w:;-!d  have  new  means  of  introducing 
measures  which  would  make  accidents  less  frequent. 

Commissions  to  study  this  subject  have  been  appointed 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  "and  other 
states,  and  a  bill  providing  for  compulsory  compensation  in- 
surance was  offered  in  the  legislature  in  New  York,  provid- 
ing for  a  state  fund,  but  permitting  self-insurance.  It  did 
not  pass.  Mas-achusetts  has  a  law  making  liability  insur- 
ance compulsory,  but  not  providing  compensation  insurance. 
These  plans  cover  only  injuries  from  automobile  accidents, 


Illinois    state    Register,    Springfield,    111. 


Police  for  Prevention! 

IT  IS  evident  to  every  social  worker  that  there  are  now 
and  probably  will  be  for  many  years  in  each  community 
many  individuals  who  have  to  be  supervised  or  given 
custodial  care  by  the  community.  They  either  come  to  social 
agencies  asking  for  help  or  they  become  nuisances  and  are 
referred  to  social  agencies  by  their  neighbors  or  they  try 
to  get  what  they  want  by  methods  not  tolerated  by  the 
community.  It  is  from  the  last  two  groups  that  most  of  the 
offenders  that  make  up  the  court  docket  are  drawn.  It  is 
with  these  people  that  the  policemen  have  to  deal. 

The  psychopathic  clinic  of  the  Detroit  Recorder's  Court 
has,  during  the  last  four  years,  examined  between  five  and 
six  thousand  offenders  referred  for  examination  by  the  court 
and  agencies  connected  with  the  court  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  delinquency.  Though  a  statistical  summary  of 
these  examinations  is  not  completed  at  the  present  writing, 
the  intelligence  of  861  of  the  native-born  white  offenders, 
taken  from  consecutive  cases,  may  be  considered  as  a  sample 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  group.  The  mental  age  represented 
by  the  greatest  number  of  these  cases  is  twelve  years  and 
there  are  more  cases  with  mental  ages  lower  than  twelve 
years  than  there  are  above.  The  characteristics  of  instability 
and  inadequacy  in  handling  industrial,  domestic  and  social 
problems  are  evidenced  to  every  examiner  of  these  offenders. 
Less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  offenders  examined  in  the  clinic 
are  considered  to  be  without  mental  or  emotional  deviations 
sufficient  to  set  them  apart  from  "the  normal,"  according 
to  a  rough  survey  of  the  diagnoses. 

The  intelligence  of  the  861  offenders  ranked  but  a  little 
below  that  of  the  applicants  for  the  Detroit  police  force 
who,  from  January  1923  to  May  1924  were  also  examined 
by  the  Psychopathic  Clinic.  Each  applicant  was  given  a 
neurological  examination,  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  Stan- 
ford Binet,  some  supplementary  tests  and  an  interview  in 
which  a  family  and  personal  history  were  taken. 

The  mental  ages  of  the  applicants  ranged  from  nine 
years  to  eighteen  years,  with  the  greatest  number  at  thirteen 
years.  This  agrees  roughly  with  the  army  group,  with 
the  exception  that  no  applicants  had  mental  ages  under 
nine  years  and  there  were  fewer  proportionally  with  mental 
ages  above  sixteen  years.  Approximately  three-fourths  of 
them  had  no  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The  kinds 
of  previous  employment  most  often  reported  were  farm  work, 
factory  work,  work  as  street  car  conductor  or  motorman, 
electrician  and  railroad  or  boat  engineer.  Very  few  had 
attempted  business  and  most  of  those  who  did  were  not 
successful  in  any  marked  degree.  Most  of  the  applicants 
had  been  steadily  employed  prior  to  their  application  and 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  they  professed  a  desire 
for  steady  employment  with  a  reliable  income  and  a  pen- 
sion. They  presented,  at  the  time  of  examination,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  group  with  eighth  grade  education,  habits  of 
industry  at  rather  simple  work  and  a  desire  for  a  safe 
future. 

They  received  four  weeks'  training  in  the  police  school 
where  the  course  consisted  approximately  of  six  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes  of  classroom  lectures  and  one  hour  and 
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You  CANT  win  / 


LOSE/ 


Advertising   to    prevent   crime    and   stimulate    public   confidence — 

part  of  a  series   of  car-cards   noia  being  used  by   the  Neio  York 

Police  Department 

forty-five  minutes  of  work  in  the  gymnasium  per  day.  This 
schooling  was  included  in  a  six-months  probation  period 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  they  were  assigned  regular 
duty  under  supervision. 

How  does  society  want  these  young  policemen  with 
eighth-grade  educations  and  good  work  records  in  the  fac- 
tory or  on  the  milk  route  to  handle  the  people  who  require 
supervision  by  the  community? 

Does  the  public  really  want  an  efficient  organization 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  instead  of  an  organization  for 
apprehending  certain  criminals?  Is  the  public  willing  to 
give  up  the  satisfaction  of  even  reading  about  the  trial, 
conviction,  sentence  (or  escape)  of  criminals  for  the  con- 
veniences of  not  having  any  criminals  ?  \Vhat  would  a 
movie  be  without  a  villain?  Does  human  nature  demand 
"the  drama  of  crime"? 

If  the  public  does  want  the  prevention  of  crime,  even 
if  it  means  the  supervision  of  the  community  to  some  ex- 
tent, does  it  want  the  police  force  to  do  it?  If  even  a  very 
limited  amount  of  supervision  of  individuals  known  to  the 
authorities  as  antisocial  or  inadequate  to  their  social  re- 
sponsibilities were  desired  what  should  be  the  goal  set  for 
the  policeman  and  how  should  his  success  be  judged?  Should 
he  be  expected  to  know  not  only  his  district  and  the  crimes 


committed  in  it  but  also  the  people  in  it  and  the  things 
they  are  thinking  about?  Should  he  be  introduced  to  cer- 
tain individuals  who  are  prone  to  commit  certain  types  of 
crimes  in  certain  situations  and  warned  to  keep  them  away 
from  those  situations?  Should  he  be  expected  to  report 
tendencies  before  they  find  expression  in  crime?  Should 
he  be  allowed  to,  in  any  way,  train  or  alter  the  conduct 
of  individuals  known  to  him  and  to  city  authorities  as  un- 
reliable except  under  supervision? 

What  training  should  he  have?  What  information  is 
now  on  hand  pertinent  to  the  understanding  and  control 
of  the  conduct  of  living  organisms?  For  many  years  the 
educators  have  studied  and  experimented  with  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  living  human  beings ;  the  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  have  experimented  in  their  laboratories  with 
the  behavior  of  living  organisms  under  different  conditions  of 
physical  comfort  and  emotional  stress ;  the  biologists  have 
observed  the  effects  of  breeding ;  the  physicians  have  observed 
the  effect  of  disorders  of  some  part  of  the  body  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  individual ;  sociologists  have  studied 
the  behavior  of  the  whole  social  group.  Should  the  police 
officer  be  expected  to  have  some  comprehension  of  the  results 
of  these  researches  or  some  proficiency  in  one  phase  of  them? 

Perhaps  even  if  the  best  of  all  these  sciences  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  crime  and  police  protection, 
crime  might  still  exist  or  something  equally  offensive  might 
take  its  place.  The  answer  can  only  be  determined  by 
allowing  the  experiment.  However,  this  is  after  all  only 
an  interesting  theory;  perhaps  the  public  will  be  happier 
if  the  technicians  stay  in  the  laboratories  and  the  criminals 
stay  outside.  It  is  for  the  people  to  decide. 

JESSIE  M.  OSTRANDER 


IT  IS  disappointing  to  those  who  just  after  the  war  followed 
with  keen  sympathy  the  efforts  of  France  to  reconstruct  her 
devastated  villages  and  towns  to  hear  that  the  opportunity  to 
turn  the  physical  loss  into  an  aesthetic  gain  by  building  better 
houses  and  better-planned  communities  has  not  been  grasped. 
Such  efforts  as  those  of  La  Renaissance  des  Cites,  for  example, 
to  set  a  new  standard  seem  to  have  borne  but  little  fruit  when 
the  whole  situation  is  observed.  An  Englishman  who  has 
taken  part  in  French  reconstruction  work  in  a  practical  capac- 
ity for  several  years  and  has  a  high  professional  reputation 
comments  thus:  "Very  little  of  reconstructed  France  will  be 
better  than  existed  before  the  war.  Town  planning  as  yet 
scarcely  exists  for  French  architects,  and  the  perverted  demo- 
cratic sense  which  gives  to  every  peasant  or  shopkeeper  or  ren- 
tier the  sole  right  to  determine  in  what  fashion  the  reparation 
funds  attributed  to  him  shall  be  employed  gives  just  the  re- 
sults which  might  be  expected.  The  new  houses  being  built 
are  often  larger  than  the  pre-war  houses,  are  usually  more 
pretentious  and  all  too  frequently  are  stuck  all  over  with  marble 
chimney  pieces  and  other  meretricious  adornments.  .  .  .  But  the 
most  ordinary  hygienic  requirements  are  ignored.  ...  Of 
course,  France  has  a  difficult  row  to  hoe,  but  difficulties  are 
to  be  overcome,  not  to  be  used  simply  as  excuses  for  incom- 
petence. The  contractors  in  the  devastated  regions  have  to 
carry  on  as  best  they  can,  often  waiting  months  for  payment 
for  work  done." 

FOLKS  who  write  annual  reports  and  folks  who  work  with 
boys  will  be  interested  in  the  thirty-first  year  book  of  the 
Boys'  Club  of  Boston,  which  carries  a  surprising  lot  of  "action" 
pictures  and  a  generous  supply  of  type-tricks  for  holding  the 
reader's  attention. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Democratic  Social  Work? 


IN  government,  and  to  some  extent  in  industrial  rela- 
tions, centralization  has  been  followed  by  a  measure 
of  democratic  control.  That  all  the  adult  normal 
population  should  share  in  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  longer  seriously  questioned.  It  is  urged  in- 
creasingly that  all  employes  in  an  industry  should  share  in 
some  measure  in  its  management.  Thus  far  social  work 
has  not  been  affected  by  this  democratic  tendency. 

At  present  the  work  of  a  social  agency  is  administered 
by  a  paid  staff,  engaged  by  a  governing  board  of  directors. 
The  board  is  elected  by  the  society  or  agency ;  its  important 
members  naturally  include  the  large  donors  or  sub- 
scribers. One  rarely  hears  of  contested  elections  at  such 
meetings. 

The  various  elements  of  the  community  which  the  agency 
serves  have  very  little  direct  share  in  the  formulating  or 
directing  of  policies.  Lodges,  labor  unions,  beneficial  asso- 
ciations, organizations  of  business  men  or  professional 
classes,  religious  groups,  community  centers,  ladies'  aid 
societies,  parents'  associations  and  other  group  organizations 
which  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  have  no  definite  part  in  the  work  of  the  social 
agency.  They  stand  apart,  either  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  its  work,  disdainful  in  their  aloofness,  or  actively  hostile. 
As  there  is  .rarely  any  attempt  at  a  meeting  of  the  mind 
between  the  agency  and  these  organized  elements  in  the 
community,  or  any  attempt  at  a  general  educational  cam- 
paign, except  the  annual  drive  for  funds,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  public  remain  unchanged  with 
the  passing  years. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  absence  of  an  organized 
channel  for  the  representation  of  the  community  is  the 
intercession  of  interested  individuals  who  a,re  frequently 
at  the  heels  of  the  professional  staff,  demanding  explanations 
for  the  refusal  to  aid  this  or  that  family.  Individual  ex- 
planations and  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  agency  point 
of  view  in  a  particular  case  is  often  a  difficult  although 
necessary  task.  The  difference  in  the  attitude  between  the 
community  and  the  agency  in  regard  to  the  much  mooted 
question  of  sen-fee  versus  material  relief  is,  for  example, 
a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding  and  antagonism.  It 
is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  failure  of  each  side  to  realize 
the  other's  point  of  view.  Frequent  contacts  would  help 
to  minimize  this  difference. 

THIS  apathy  or  hostility  of  sections  of  the  community 
to  social  work  and  social  workers  can  undoubtedly  be 
overcome  through  a  process  of  democratization,  through 
the  evolution  of  a  system  which  will  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  various  group  organizations  in  the  board 
of  directors.  This  \yould  not  only  help  to  enlist  these  im- 
portant elements  in  the  furtherance  of  what  is  essentially 
a  community  job,  but  would  also  serve  to  establish  an  inti- 
mate contact  between  the  community  as  a  whole  and  the 
client,  which  at  the  present  time,  is  all  but  non-existent. 


Many  agencies  have  evolved  the  plan  of  district  commit- 
tee meetings,  composed  of  residents  of  the  district  who  are 
called  upon  to  help  in  the  treatment  of  family  problems. 
Such  committees  include  mainly  the  professional  and  busi- 
ness groups.  The  Federations  of  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston 
and  Baltimore  have  succeeded  in  formulating  methods  which 
call  for  the  active  cooperation  of  the  social  and  religious 
groups  in  the  community  with  distinct  benefit  to  the 
agencies  and  the  clients.  [See  The  Survey,  March  15, 
1924:  Federating  from  the  Bottom  Up,  by  Hyman 
Kaplan.] 

The  client  as  well  as  the  communal  groups  ought  to  be 
considered  in  the  working-out  of  a  democratic  plan  for 
social  work.  His  point  of  view,  his  experiences,  his  contacts 
must  be  gauged  carefully  and  taken  into  consideration.  In 
his  recent  book,  Ka,rl  De  Schweinitz  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  helping  the  client  formulate  his  own  plan 
rather  than  of  having  the  worker  present  him  with  a  ready- 
made  one,  since  the  former  is  much  more  likely  to  be  one 
which  the  client  will  carry  out.  Too  many  social  work- 
ers a,re  prone  to  treat  clients  with  a  feeling  akin  to  con- 
tempt or  condescension,  as  in  the  case  of  the  worker  who 
invariably  entered  in  her  records  at  the  close  of  her  inter- 
views, "woman  thanked  worker  for  taking  an  interest  in 
her  family."  To  lord  it  over  a  client  and  tell  him  what 
the  worker  will  or  will  not  do,  no  doubt  helps  to  assuage 
the  stings  of  the  inferiority  complex  that  occasionally  lurks 
in  the  stuff  of  which  social  workers  are  made. 

WHAT  of  the  part  of  the  professional  staff  in  a  demo- 
cratic type  of  organization?  An  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  to  raise  the  professional  standards  of  social 
workers.  One  of  the  indications  of  the  professional  status 
of  a  group  is  the  measure  of  the  control  exercised  by  its 
members  over  admission  to  its  ranks  including  their  ability 
to  prescribe  the  character  of  training  and  the  like.  Those 
who  are  practicing  law,  dentistry,  medicine  or  engineering 
practise  a  more  or  less  definite  regulation  of  this  kind. 
Judged  from  this  viewpoint,  social  work  is  still  far  from 
being  a  profession. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  definite  standards 
of  admission,  social  workers  do  not,  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work. 
They  may  be  compared  with  teachers.  In  many  cases,  as  a 
result  of  their  professional  associations,  teachers  have  won 
the  right  to  tenure  of  office  and  to  definite  salary  schedules. 
In  most  cities  teachers  must  pass  set  examinations  before 
they  are  eligible  to  appointment.  In  some  cities  they  have 
been  able  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  school  adminis- 
tration and  on  the  choice  of  methods  of  teaching,  through 
teachers'  councils.  They  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
propaganda  for  or  against  proposed  changes  in  school  organ- 
ization, such  as  the  Gary  Plan  and  the  Platoon  System. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  practice  they  are  permitted  to 
exercise  their  skill  only  by  permission  of  boards  of  education 
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or  college  trustees,  and  do  not  deal  with  the  public  directly 
as  most  professions  do,  the  teacher  has  won  a  large  meas- 
ure of  professional  status. 

This  is  not  yet  the  case  with  social  workers.  Stuart  A. 
Queen  remarks  in  his  Social  Work  in  the  Light  of  History: 

Social  work  as  distinguished  from  general  civic  activity  will 
become  a  profession  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury when  it  is  performed  by  democratically  organized  groups 
of  scientifically  tra:ned  specialists  whose  skilled  services  are 
at  the  disposal  of  democratically  organized  communities  and 
states. 

This  description  is  reminiscent  of  Bryce's  famous  definition 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  was  neither  Holy,  nor 
Roman,  nor  an  Empire. 

It  must  be  recognized  frankly  that  the  status  of  the 
social  worke,r  is  substantially  that  of  a  hired  employe.  Al- 
though the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  has 
promulgated  standards  of  admission  to  the  association,  it 
does  not  determine  those  standards.  Social  workers  as  a 
rule  do  not  participate  in  the  formulation  of  methods  and 
policies.  With  the.  exception  of  the  executive  director  or 
the  supervisory  staff,  the  workers  are  rarely  provided  with 
opportunities  to  give  boards  of  directors  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  A  sidelight  on  the  position  occupied  by  the 
social  workers  is  indicated  by  a  statement  of  Frank  D. 
Watson  in  his  Charity  Organization  Movement  in  the 
United  States: 

The  paid  executive  head  should  be  left  free  to  engage  or 
dismiss  whom  he  wishes  for  the  good  of  the  service.  In  so  far 
as  aboard  member  of  a  charity  organization  society  may  either 
engage  or  dismiss  an  employe,  inefficiency  has  entered  into  the 
work  of  the  society  in  question.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  should  not  be  a  partnership  between  a  directing  board 
and  the  body  of  the  workers,  nor  that  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy being  applied  in  industrial  management  should  not  apply 
here. 

Some  may  question  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  prac- 
tice of  a  democracy  with  the  vesting  of  exclusive  power 
of  hiring  and  firing  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 

Those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  future  of  social 
work  recognize  the  necessity  of  attracting  better-trained 
men  and  women  to  the  service.  They  feel  keenly  the  low 
standards  that  are  still  prevalent  and  the  limited  contacts 
of  the  young  workers  in  the  field.  This  condition  will  not 
undergo  any  material  change  until  social  workers  have 
attained  a  definite  professional  status. 

A  partial  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  staff  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  city  in  the  fall 
of  1922  by  the  organization  of  a  council  in  which  the  work- 
ers, supervisors  and  department  heads  were  represented  as 
well  as  the  executive  directors.  During  the  two  years  of 
its  existence,  it  had  undertaken,  in  cooperation  with  the 
executive  director,  to  study  a  number  of  pressing  problems 
that  concerned  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  members  of 
the  staff,  but  also  the  general  work  of  the  organization.  In 
a  .recent  report  of  the  executive  director  of  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  agencies,  one  notes  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  collaboration  of  the  worker  and  the  board  members. 
"Participation  of  heads  of  departments  and  case  workers 
at  board  meetings  and  a  presentation  of  that  phase  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  most  concerned  is  another  means 
of  drawing  the  board  member  and  worker  together,  which 
we  hope  to  use  increasingly.  We  venture  to  predict  a 
time  not  too  far  distant  when  board  member  and  pro- 
fessional staff  will  meet  to  counsel  together  upon  the  prob- 


lems that  are  of  such  vital  concern  to  each."  This  attitude 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  practice  of  some  organizations 
where,  as  M,r.  Devine  points  out  in  a  recent  article,  "the 
executive  director  is  not  expected  to  attend  board  meetings 
or  to  discuss  important  questions  of  policy  on  equal  terms 
with  directors." 

The  demand  for  increasing  responsibility  which  in  the 
final  analysis  is  called  for  by  democratic  participation  of 
the  professional  staff  is  probably  not  very  widely  voiced. 
This  is  regrettable  although  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
understand.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  a  group  are 
generally  not  anxious  for  increased  responsibility,  for  it 
means  more  intensive  preparation  for  the  work  in  hand.  It 
demands  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween one's  job  and  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  a 
keener  appreciation  of  its  relation  to  other  agencies  and  to 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Such  preparation  would  result 
in  mo,re  intelligent  and  more  resourceful  planning,  but  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal  more  work.  Social  workers  there 
may  be,  who  would  not  welcome  such  a  step,  but  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  us  is  this :  Can  social  work  afford  not 
to  create  conditions  which  make  such  a  demand  necessary 
and  possible?  BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG 

Off  the   Counter 

THE  clerk  was  busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  counter  and 
no  one  seemed  to  be  looking.  That  pair  of  gray  stock- 
ings seemed  to  slide  into  her  handbag  almost  of  its  own  voli- 
tion. But  as  she  snapped  the  bag  shut  a  cool  firm  voice  in- 
vited her  to  step  this  way,  please.  And  there  in  the  office  sat 
a  grave  head  of  department  who  listened  carefully  to  what 
the  store  detective  said  and  watched  those  incriminating 
stockings  pulled  from  their  hiding  place  under  a  jumble  of 
powder  puff,  lip  stick,  handkerchief  and  pocket  comb.  It 
had  taken  such  a  tiny  moment  to  do  it,  and  perhaps  for  that 
moment  she  would  go  to  prison! 

That  head  of  the  department,  on  the  other  hand,  sat  won- 
dering for  the  hundredth  time  what  you  really  ought  to  do 
with  girls  who  tried  to  sneak  out  of  the  store  with  such 
essential  trifles  as  stockings.  This  one  looked  young  and 
scared  enough,  but  what  if  this  were  her  regular  expedient 
for  harmonizing  the  demands  of  fashion  and  budget? 

Confronted  with  this  recurring  problem,  the  personnel  de- 
partment of  a  large  department  store  in  Boston  made  a  study 
last  winter  of  the  persons  caught  shoplifting  from  their  busy 
counters  during  the  holiday  rush.  They  found  that  some 
98  per  cent  of  the  offenders  appeared  to  'be  amateurs.  In  the 
effort  to  find  some  method  of  dealing  with  this  98  per  cent 
that  would  be  more  constructive  than  a  lecture  or  summons 
to  court,  they  called  upon  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

The  council  in  turn  gathered  together  nearly  a  score  of 
child  care  and  family  agencies  and  talked  over  the  plan  of 
cooperation  with  them.  That  plan,  as  it  was  adopted,  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  receiving  station  in  the  office  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Association,  in  charge  of  a  trained  worker, 
open  from  9  to  5  on  weekdays  except  Saturdays,  and  9  to  I 
on  Saturdays.  The  store  authorities  were  invited  to  refer 
to  this  office  any  shoplifter,  adult  or  child,  who,  in  their 
opinion,  stood  in  need  of  some  form  of  service  which  the 
agencies  might  render.  The  worker  at  the  receiving  desk 
would  refer  each  case  immediately  to  the  agency  best 
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equipped  to  work  out  a  solution,  and  that  agency  would 
handle  the  case  unless  further  conference  pointed  to  a  better 
disposition  of  it.  The  supposed  shoplifter  could  be  brought 
to  the  office  of  the  association  or  the  worker  would  go  to  the 
store,  as  the  case  might  require.  It  was  expected  that  the 
store,  as  its  part  of  the  bargain,  would  not  call  in  any  other 
outside  help  for  these  cases  in  so  far  as  that  course  might 
p.rove  just  and  expedient. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  trial  only  twenty  cases  were  re- 
ferred to  the  clearing  house  under  this  plan.  This  slow  de- 
velopment was  due  to  the  caution  of  the  company's  protective 
department  in  avoiding  the  possibility  of  legal  liability,  and 
a  lack  of  a  desire  to  make  the  scheme  effective.  On 
the  other  hand  such  moderate  progress  has  been  of  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  clearing  house,  since  it  gave  a  chance  to  devote 
ca,reful  attention  to  each  of  the  cases. 

The  first  of  these  clients  were  four  boys  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  store  in  its  salvage  department.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  parents  were  found  anxious  to  help  the  boy 
to  reestablish  himself  and  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  led  to  the  present  temptation.  Jennie,  aged  eleven, 
came  from  the  kind  of  home  which  is  labelled  "unfortunate." 
She  already  was  known  to  a  child  protective  agency,  and  this 
latest  mishap  was  added  to  the  tangle  of  her  family  problems 
with  which  social  agencies  already  were  engaged.  An  elderly 
woman  was  sent  to  the  care  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
in  a  neighboring  city.  The  S.P.C.C.  took  over  supervision 
of  eight-year-old  Anne.  Then  followed  a  group  of  three 
older  girls,  aged  17,  2O,  and  21  respectively.  The  first  one 
was  reached  through  her  own  mothej  and  apparently  is  doing 
well  in  another  job.  The  second  also  has  found  other  work, 
but  still  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Children's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, while  plans  for  the  third  are  still  in  process  of  de- 
velopment. To  the  Family  Welfare  Society  was  given  the 
problem  of  a  woman  whose  home  needed  supervision,  and 
who  was  probably  in  need  also  of  psychopathic  examination. 
Anothe,r  seventeen  year  old  girl  has  been  placed  in  other  em- 
ployment, and  is  doing  well  under  supervision  made  possible 
through  the  help  and  understanding  of  her  family.  But 
Clara,  eighteen,  has  a  long  record  of  unreliability,  and  may 
-ute  one  of  those  problems  which  are  handled  with  per- 
sistent difficulty,  if  at  all.  The  Children's  Aid  Association  has 
relaxed  its  usual  age  limits  to  help  Grace,  who  is  twenty-two, 
to  straighten  out  her  difficulties  and  get  the  business-school 
I  training  which  she  wants.  Ella,  another  of  the  seventeen- 

--olds.  was  found  to  be  struggling  against  an  unfavorable 

-ituation  and  the  trials  of  a  father  home  on  probation, 

Mrs.  F.,  twenty  -eight,  deserted  by  her  husband  and  strug- 

•g  to  support  a  ten-year-old  son,  is  being  helped  to  a  more 
lawful   solution   of    her    troubles   by    the    Family   Welfare 

iety. 

"Though  these  cases  are  all  typical  of  problems  well  known 

to  social  agencies."  writes  Robert  Kelso,  the  executive  secre- 

of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  "it  is  not 

likely  that  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  grist 

jld  come  to  the  attention  of  the  societies  until  much  far- 

-  along  in  their  respective  careers  if  it  were  not  for  the 
?erative   plan  which  the  Boston   agencies  are  now  pur- 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  was  to  secure  for  the  agen- 

-  such  a  contact  with  the  field  of  need  as  might  bring  early 
and  hopeful  cases  to  their  attention,  thereby  enhancing  the 
preventive  quality  of  their  service,  and  the  cases  so  far  re- 
ferred indicate  that  this  kind  of  contact  between  commercial 


establishments  and  social  work  agencies  is  likely  to  result  in 
valuable  social  service  to  the  community." 


APPARENTLY  the  forty-two  state  legislatures  which  con- 
vened this  year  enacted  fewer  and  less  important  measures 
relating  to  child  welfare  than  during  the  last  important  lej  -- 
lative  year — 1923 — declares  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in 
a  recent  summary.  As  not  all  the  states  have  been  heard  from 
yet  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  an  exact  comparison. 
A  children's  law  commission  was  created  in  Rhode  Island; 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  commissions  have  been  con- 
tinued for  two  years  more;  the  Utah  commission  has  been  dis- 
continued; and  likewise  that  of  New  York  state.  The  last, 
howe%-er,  sponsored  fifteen  bills,  seven  of  which  were  enacted, 
while  the  Georgia  legislature,  still  in  session  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  was  considering  eight  bills  drafted  by  the  com- 
mission of  that  state.  The  provisions  of  the  Sheppard  Towner 
Act  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  were  accepted 
by  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Hawaii  for  the  first  time  in 
1925,  bringing  up  to  forty-three  the  number  of  states  (plus 
Hawaii)  now  cooperating  under  the  act.  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  enacted  laws  relating  to  school  attendance, 
while  South  Carolina  defeated  a  measure  which  would  have 
strengthened  the  attendance  law.  In  only  nine  states — Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming — were  child  labor  laws 
passed,  while  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Wyoming  rejected  bills  to  raise  the  standard 
of  state  laws  in  that  field. 

IOWA  passed  a  law  requiring  the  annual  licensing  of  child- 
caring  agencies,  institutions  and  boarding-homes,  and  Penn- 
sylvania a  measure  requiring  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
boarding  homes  for  children  under  three  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  welfare.  South  Dakota  extended  the  mothers'  pen- 
sion law  to  cover  unorganized  counties,  while  North  Carolina 
decreased  its  appropriation  for  mothers'  pensions  from  $50,000 
to  $30.000,  and  North  Dakota  passed  a  law  making  more 
strict  the  procedure  through  which  such  pensions  are  granted. 
Laws  relating  to  the  adoption  of  children  were  enacted  by 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island 
(and  failed  in  California,  Connecticut,  and  Iowa),  while  meas- 
ures relating  to  illegitimate  children  were  passed  in  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon  and  New  York.  Bills  to  regulate  and 
license  all  dance  halls  and  amusement  halls  were  introduced 
in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Oh'o,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  The  Oregon  bill  is  known  to 
have  passed  and  the  Maine  bill  to  have  failed.  Indiana  and 
Vermont  authorized  the  extension  of  public  recreation. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania,  needs  a  new  jail. 
The  People's  Association  of  the  county,  determined  that  it  shall 
embody  the  newest  and  best  ideas  in  penology,  has  sponsored 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  model  penal  farm  colony. 
permitting  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners,  with  adequate 
space  for  recreation  and  for  various  kinds  of  productive  labor. 
Copies  of  the  leaflet  describing  the  plan,  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Lou's  N.  Robinson,  Chairman  of  the  Penal  Affairs 
Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Carl  De  Moll,  may  be  obtained 
from  J.  W.  Ziegler,  secretary  of  the  Association,  at  Lans- 
downe.  Pa.  "The  county  jails  have  far  more  power  to  do  good 
or  bad  than  the  state  penitentiaries  and  reformatories. '  declare 
the  authors.  The  economy  of  the  farm  colony  type  of  institu- 
tion is  illustrated  in  the  example  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse  in  the  same  state,  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  its  inmates  from  $.73  to  $.20  a  day  by  the  sale 
of  its  industrial  and  farm  products. 
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O  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  proud  to  think  that  our  list 
of  novels  for  social  workers  led  to  anything  as 
interesting  as  your  comment  en  Fiction  and  The 
Case  Worker  in  The  Survey  of  June  15.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  our  list  was  compiled  in  a  very  haphazard 
way  by  three  or  four  of  us  who  contributed  the  titles  of 
'books  we  were  most  enthusiastic  about  in  relation  to  case 
work.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  comprehensive  list,  of 
course,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  The  Way  of  All  Flesh 
should  have  been  included  even  in  a  list  of  five  or  six.  I 
read  it  when  I  was  so  immature  that  I  was  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating its  fine  realism  and  labeled  it,  as  I  remember, 
sordid!  I  had  just  started  to  re-read  it  before  I  saw  your 
article  and  had  become  enthusiastic  enough  to  purchase  a 
copy  so  that  I  could  mark  the  special  bits  I  liked. 

What  you  said  of  Balzac  and  de  Maupassant  certainly 
"gave  me  to  think."  I  happen  not  to  be  as  keen  on  transla- 
tions myself  as  some  people  and  yet  Balzac  is  one  of  the  few 
authors,  French  or  otherwise,  of  whom  I  own  a  complete  set. 
I  believe  I  have  a  feeling  as  regards  books  from  the  French 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  as  a  study  of  French  life,  but  not 
life  in  general.  I  don't  believe  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that 
French  fiction  gave  one  any  knowledge  of  human  beings  in 
general !  Apparently  I  had  thought  of  "French  life"  as  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  lived  in  other  places.  A 
curious  notion,  acquired  perhaps  as  a  defense  reaction  against 
the  shock  originally  produced  from  my  first  French  novel. 
I  see  where  I'll  have  to  start  in  reading  all  over  again. 

Speaking  of  translations,  one  that  I  do  like  immensely  is 
Sigrid  Unset's  The  Bridal  Wreath.  It  should  have  been  on 
our  list  too. 

What  you  say  about  the  unmarried  case  worker  and  sex 
problems  in  her  families  certainly  rings  the  bell.  We  are 


forced  to  deal  with  what  we  think  is  the  abnormal  when  we 
have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  normal.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  we  did  not  include  in  our  training  course  lectures  in 
social  work,  at  least  two  lectures  on  the  subject,  one  by  a 
physician  from  whom  one  might  glean  much-needed  inform- 
ation on  physiology  among  other  things ;  the  other  by  a 
psychologist  on  the  emotional  aspects  of  the  mar,riage  relation. 
Because  we  see  a  few  freaks  running  around  loose  in  social 
work  who  are  sex-obsessed,  the  rest  of  us  have  maintained 
too  aloof  an  attitude.  It's  too  bad  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a 
happy  medium.  I  did  note  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
district  workers  the  list  of  books  giving  sex  information  re- 
commended by  The  Survey  during  the  last  year.  I  agree 
with  you  that  "novels  do  not  illuminate  sex,"  at  least  without 
discussion  afterwards  with  someone  who  knows  at  least  as 
much.  I  would  not,  however,  recommend  marriage  as 
making  one  particularly  intelligent.  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
of  my  married  friends  who  understood  The  Green  Hat.  I 
should  say  that  the  present  unmarried  case  worker  dealt  with 
the  problem  by  getting  a  lot  of  near  information  as  a  result 
of  her  contact  with  families  and  then  going  to  some  nice  man 
she  knows  for  enlightenment.  Pity  the  poor  ones  who  know 
no  such  man! 

The  serious  question  you  raise  as  to  whether  false  hopes ',. 
may  not  be  aroused  in  the  case  worker  by  the  comparatively 
simple  solving  of  problems  in  fiction  is  certainly  a  problem. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  we  do  not  take  our  fiction  reading  i 
quite  that  seriously.     I  do  not  believe  we  try  to  carry  overl 
from  a  novel  or  play  into  our  family  work  any  problem  or 
solution  in  its  entirety.     I  believe  the  most  we  hope  to  do  is- 
to  find  a  new  method  of  approach,  something  that  we  haven't^ 
tried  before  that  mny  work.    Since  w?  are  always  finding  out 
new   facts   which    are    always   changing   our   diagnoses   any 
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new  methods  of  treatment  that  we  find  anywhere  are  worth 
adding  to  our  list.  I  don't  believe  any  case  worker  hopes  to 
get  more  than  this  out  of  novels. 

Lastly  I  too  believe  heartily  that  we  should  do  very  little 
carrying  of  cur  job  over  into  our  recreation.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  we  listed  only  eighteen  novels  out  of  the  countless 
thousands  which  our  combined  group  must  have  read.  Some- 
body states  somewhere  that  we  read  either  to  find  ourselres 
or  to  lose  ourselvej.  Certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the 
social  worker's  reading  should  be  of  the  "lose  one's  self"  or 
escape  variety.  The  detective  sto:  favorite  form  of 

escape  and  some  day  I  am  going  to  shock  social  workers  by 
getting  up  a  list  of  the  world's  best  mysteries — I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  have  missed  practically  none.  Even  here  I  find 
that  the  case  worker  may  unconsciously — and  while  being  re- 
created— train  himself  to  be  more  observing  in  the  picking  up 
of  clues,  more  judicious  in  learning  to  weigh  evidence  aright, 
?  able  to  push  beyond  the  irrevelant  surface  details  and 
at  the  very  heart  of  a  problem  itself.  Perhaps  some  day 
I  will  be  writing — who  knows? — an  article  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  detective  story  to  case  work. 

AXXA  B.  BEATTIE 
Publicity  Secre: :  iatfd  Charities,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P.  S.  My  -tenographer  after  reading  your  article  said  to 
me — "All  the  books  I  just  hate  he  has  on  his  LV 

Education  Against  Cancer 

CAXCER    AND    TKE    PITLIC.     :-T    Charles    P.    Childe,    H.  D.      E.    P. 

-  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CAXCER.  by  H.   W.  S.    Wright,  U.S..  F.  R.  C.  S. 
E.  P.  Dalian  &  Co.     82  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Surety. 

EIGHTEEN  years  ago  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
a  prominent  physician  of  Portsmouth,  England,  a 
scientific  book  in  easily  readable  language  called  The  Con- 
quest of  a  Scourge.  It  was  about  cancer,  but  the  author 
could  not  get  the  publishers  to  consent  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "cancer"'  in  the  title,  because  so  much  horror  was 
believed  to  attach  to  this  term  that  few  people  could  be 
induced  to  read  a  popular  account  of  the  "scourge,"  no  mat- 
ter how  interesting  or  helpful.  Proof  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest which  the  world  is  taking  in  this  disease  is  that  the 
word  "cancer"  can  now  be  freely  used  and  that  the  same 
:;hers  who  declined  to  publish  the  author's  chosen  title 
a  generation  ago  have  now  brought  out  a  new  and  revised 
edition  called  Cancer  and  the  Public, 

The  author,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Childe,  was  president  of  the 
cal  Association  in  1923  and  has  long  been  re- 
garded  as   one  of   the   foremost   authorities   on   the  cancer 
problem  in  Great  Britain.     His  book  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  or  fear  the  malignant  disease.     He 
points  out  that  a  great  deal  of  information  now  exists  which 
be  employed  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis  and  cure  of 
cancer,  and  that  the  public  should  be  educated  and  physi- 
cians should  be  generally  informed  concerning  the  established 
facts. 

There   has  been   nothing  less   than   a   revolution   in   the 
knowledge  of  cancer  within  recent  years.   Dr.  Childe  > 
and  so  great  has  been  the  progress  that  if  all  the  informa- 
tion now  in  existence  could  be  properly  applied,  it  w 
result  in  the  saving  of  half  the  lives  of  the   women   and 
one-third  of  those  of  the  men  who  now  die  of  cancer.    The 
information   to  which   Dr.   Childe  refers   is  that  which   is 
possessed  by  the  foremost  physicians  and  scientists  in  Europe 


and  America,  Surgery,  radium  and  X-rays  afford  the  meas- 
ures of  treatment  recommended. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  arguments  that  every  man 
and  woman  should  learn  the  early  signs  of  cancer  and  go 
immediately  to  a  competent  physician  when  any  of  these 
signs  appear,  get  an  accurate  diagnosis  and  secure  proper 
treatment  if  necessary.  In  cancer  early  and  skilful  medical 
attention  affords  not  only  the  best  hope  of  escape  from  a 
fatal  termination,  but  almost  the  only  hope  which  can  be 
offered. 

Dr.  Wright  is  a  surgeon  of  the  Shantung  Christian 
L  ni versify  at  Tsinan,  China,  and  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  lectures  has  produced  a  manuscript  which  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  book  which  he  calls  The  Conquest  of  Cancer. 

To  American  readers  it  will  appear  curious  that  a  per- 
son who  is  so  well  qualified  to  write  upon  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  cancer  problem  and  who  has  undertaken,  as 
does  Dr.  Childe,  to  advance  the  idea  that  in  education  lies 
the  best  prospect  of  controlling  cancer  should  make  no  men- 
tion of  his  distinguished  English  predecessor  in  this  argu- 
ment, nor  take  any  account  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer  which  for  twelve  years  has  been 
earning  on  an  active  campaign  against  cancer  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Dr.  Wright  advances  the 
proposition  that  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  cancer  should 
be  made  by  means  of  an  educational  effort  as  though  the 
idea  were  entirely  his  own.  The  effect  upon  the  American 
reader  is  likely  to  be  the  creation  of  an  impression  that 
Dr.  Wright  is  somewhat  out  of  date. 

Many  facts  and  opinions  are  given  between  die  carers 
of  these  two  books  which  should  be  in  the  minds  of  every- 
body. GEORGE  A.  SOPER 

Director,  American  Society 

for  Control  of  Cancer 

Getting  Means  Giving! 

FfXDS    AXD    FRIEXDS,    by    Tolman    Lee.      Wvmnu   Press.      138    pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  S*nrey. 

MR.  LEE  writes  for  that  large  group  of  volunteers — 
members  of  boards  of  managers,  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, volunteer  members  of  committees  to  raise  funds* 
and  others  who  in  one  capacity  or  another  are  giving  of 
their  time  and  influence  to  securing  resources  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  social  service  organizations.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  the  fundamentals  of  securing  funds  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  making  friends.  Securing  contributors 
and  supporters  is  after  all  but  an  incident  in  the  problem  of 
making  friends  for  the  organization — of  building  up  good 
will.  We  find  Mr.  Lee,  therefore,  discussing  the  things 
involved  in  making  good  will.  He  points  out  : 
that  in  order  to  secure  funds,  we  must  not  think  of  the 
problem  in  terms  of  "begging"  for  money.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  is  being  offered — an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  social  sen-ice.  We  can  never  be  convincing  about  - 
opportunity  unless  we  believe  in  it  unresen-edly  ourselves. 
Not  only  must  we  believe  in  it  unreservedly,  but  we  must 
be  able  to  report  accurately  recent  interesting  information 
about  the  organization,  its  program,  its  cost,  its  leadership, 
and  v.-e  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  overstate  facts 
and  figures.  It  is  essential  to  keep  the  stream  of  informa- 
tion frequent  and  alive  if  we  are  to  expect  to  induce  people 
to  give.  We  must  patiently  and  sympathetically  aim  to 
convince  persons  to  whom  we  address  01:-  :at  "no 

man  liveth  to  himself;    that  there  is  a  real  comrr. 
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interest  in  which  the  proposed  giver  is  involved;  that 
"health,  normal  decency,  security,  cannot  continue  to 
flourish  surrounded  by  areas  of  disease,  crime  or  unrest." 

An  interpretation  of  this  to  the  giver,  if  tactfully  and 
successfully  done,  leads  to  a  permanent  supporter  not  only 
of  the  particular  organization  which  may  make  the  approach 
but  of  the  social  service  work  of  the  community.  Keeping 
the  public  fully  informed  about  the  budget,  appealing  to 
their  intelligence  as  well  as  to  their  emotions,  devising  in- 
teresting and  continuous  opportunities  to  get  real  informa- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  contributing  public  are  all  given 
emphasis  in  Mr.  Lee's  analysis  of  the  process  of  making 
friends  in  order  that  organizations  may  have  funds.  Mr. 
Lee  finally  sums  up  his  whole  discussion  with  the  fact 
that  after  all,  making  friends  and  securing  funds  is  "five 
parts  human  nature." 

In  a  period  when  fund-getting  tends  to  become  highly 
specialized  and  too  highly  organized  to  be  human,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  have  the  fact  emphasized  that  it  is  the  simple 
human  qualities  that  count  in  fund-raising  just  as  they 
do  in  most  of  the  other  things  in  life.  It  is  integrity  of 
purpose,  honesty  of  presentation,  courtesy  and  consideration 
of  others  and  sympathy  with  their  point  of  view  that  count 
no  matter  how  much  technique  may  be  necessary  in  the 
process  of  raising  funds.  Fund-raising,  following  Mr.  Lee's 
suggestion,  would  have  a  very  definite  spiritual  accompani- 
ment, as  it  should.  The  book  should  be  most  helpful  to 
that  large  audience  to  whom  it  is  specifically  addressed  and, 
while  not  written  for  the  professional  fund  raiser,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  such  also.  Permanent  building  of  financially 
sound  organizations  must,  we  are  convinced,  proceed  upon 
the  principles  briefly  developed  by  Mr.  Lee.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  approaches  to  the  problem  of  fund-rais- 
ing that  has  been  published  recently. 

•BAILEY  B.  Bi  RRITT 

Association  for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York 


philosophy  of  education;  but  there  are  pages,  passages  and 
sentences  which  throw  floods  of  light  on  some  of  the  con- 
temporary dark  ways  in  our  educational  systems.  Teachers 
who  hold  to  the  "Dewey  program"  can  scarcely  afford  not 
to  read  this  book  with  care.  J.  K.  H. 
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EXPERIENCE   AND   NATURE,   by  John  Dewey.     Open    Court  Pub- 
lishing  Co.    443  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  IS  Mr.  Dewey's  latest  and  most  considerable  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  fundamentals  and  principles  of  his  general 
philosophy.  Much  that  is  here  has  been  hinted  at  in  earlier 
works,  and  some  of  it  has  been  expressed,  fragmentary.  But 
this  is  the  first  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  whole  range 
of  his  philosophical,  thinking.  As  such,  all  who  are  interested 
in  following  the  explorations  of  the  most  original  mind  in 
America  will  want  to  read  this  book.  It  is  not  easy  reading: 
partly  because  the  author's  philosophical  style  is  sometimes 
heavy;  but  mostly  because  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
his  ideas  makes  them,  to  an  academic  and  bookish  generation, 
difficult  to  apprehend.  "Surely,"  we  say,  "a  philosopher  can't 
mean  anything  as  simple  and  natural  as  this  seems  to  mean. 
Why,  I  thought  philosophy  had  to  do  with  far-off,  abstruse 
things!"  But  after  the  shock  is  past  the  philosophy  itself 
begins  to  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

There  is,  in  this  book,  little  direct  discussion  of  the  author's 
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Ebaugh,  M.  D.  Blakiston  Sons.  391  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THIS  VOLUME  should  receive  the  serious  attention  of 
every  student  of  psychiatry  as  indeed  should  any  publication 
in  the  field  by  either  of  these  authors.  It  is  based  primarily 
on  a  series  of  well-presented  case  records  of  carefully  studied 
patients,  illustrative  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disorder, 
and  succeeds  in  giving  an  adequate  picture  of  clinical  psychiatry 
to  which  the  student  can  turn  repeatedly  with  benefit.  The 
introduction  offers  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  and  each 
chapter  is  followed  by  well-selected  lists  of  references  for 
more  extensive  reading.  The  beginner  will  be  particularly 
grateful  for  the  detailed  chapter  on  the  methods  of  examina- 
tion and  for  the  excellent  glossary  of  the  newer  terms.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  publishers  of  the  book  have  not  seen  the  wis- 
dom of  issuing  it  in  an  edition  that  could  sell  for  a  dollar 
instead  of  four  dollars  since  the -book  ought  to  be  on  the  shelf 
not  only  of  every  physician,  but  of  every  social  worker. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Thanks ! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  regional  planning  number  is  the  most 
rational,  helpful  and  hopeful  single  issue  (taking  it  from  cover 
to  cover)  that  I  have  ever  read  anywhere  any  time. 

J.    H.    OSTRANDER 

Chicago 

"Racial  Integrity" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  When  a  Southern  gentleman  assures  the 
world  he  knows  the  Negro  "from  every  angle"  (sic),  that  he 
likes  them  personally  but  (between  ourselves)  cannot  bear 
to  have  Negroes  vote,  that  they  may  produce  artists,  scientists, 
and  business  men  but  that  they  cannot  become  "equals"  of  the 
heaven-anointed  Southern  white  cracker — when  a  Southern 
gentleman  writes  thus,  he  composes  usually  something  as  ab- 
surd as  the  effusion  from  W.  A.  Flecker,  M.  D.,  which  graced 
your  columns  recently  (May  15,  1925,  p.  257). 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  about  this 
W.  A.  Flecker,  M.  D.,  that  he  was  recently  removed  from  an 
honorary  federal  appointment  which  he  held  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  because  he  misused  his 
franking  privilege  to  send  out  anti-Negro  propaganda  of  the 
professional  Southerner  variety. 

Such  anti-intermarriage  laws  as  are  advocated  by  W.  A. 
Flecker.  M.  D.,  especially  in  the  South,  facilitate  the  sort  of 
"illegitimate  mating"  which  W.  A.  Flecker,  M.  D..  describes 
as  having  gone  on  "while  we  slumbered."  The  very  Virginia 
"racial  integrity"  law,  to  which  Flecker  points  with  pride,  was 
challenged  last  year  by  a  learned  judge,  both  southern  and 
white,  who  declared  that  although  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  statute  he  thought  it  too  sweeping  since  in  25 
generations  he  had  himself  had  some  32.000,000  grandfathers, 
not  to  mention  antecedents  of  the  fairer  and  presumably  weaker 
sex.  and  therefore  could  not  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  absolute, 
IOO  per  cent,  Nordic,  Caucasian,  germ-plasmic  purity  of  his 
own  blood. 

Of  course,  all  the  race  purity  talk  of  Flecker  and  his  ilk 
vaddle.  When  it  is  attempted  to  erect  it  into  state  law, 
as  has  been  done  throughout  the  South,  it  becomes  about  as 
valuable  a  contribution  to  American  culture  and  civilization 
as  the  Tennessee  and  Florida  statutes  prohibiting  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  public  schools. 

HERBERT  I.  SELIGMAXK 

Director  of  Publicity,  \ational  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  PeopL  <jrk 

DR.    FLECKER    REPLIES 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  of  the  Virginia  law  which  defines 
a  white  person  as  one  with  no  trace  of  colored  blood  and 
forbids  the  intermarriage  of  white  persons  with  members  of 
other  races,  naturally  falls  upon  me  as  state  registrar  in  con- 
nection with  my  ordinary  duties,  in  recording  the  color  on 
birth  and  death  certificates  and  marriage  records. 

In  entering  upon  my  task  I  soon  found  that  our  work  was 
made  difficult  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  nineteen  northern  states  there  is  no  law  for- 
bidding intermarriage  of  the  races. 

In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  both  the  white  and  colored  races, 
I  prepared  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  published  in  their  February  1925 
Journal,  and  reproduced  in  part  in  the  Literary  Digest  of 


March  7th,  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  My  paper  together  with  a 
chapter  upon  eugenics,  and  the  text  of  the  Virginia  law,  was 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  as  one  of  our  series  of  "New  Family" 
educational  booklets. 

These  booklets  were  at  times  inserted  with  others  which 
deal  in  prenatal,  nutritional,  general  health  subjects  and  mid- 
wife education,  and  which  were  mailed  under  the  franking 
privilege  granted  me  as  special  agent  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

This  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  the  organization  referred  to.  He  ruled  that  this  being  a 
state  publication  could  not  be  mailed  with  the  others  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Without  asking  for 
an  explanation  he  recalled  my  appointment  as  special  agent 
with  salary  of  one  dollar  per  year. 

However,  the  demand  for  the  booklet  became  so  great  that 
the  first  edition  of  35,000  was  exhausted  within  about  six 
weeks,  and  the  second  edition  of  30,000  is  now  nearly  gone. 

W.  A.  FLECKER,  M.  D. 

Richmond,  Va. 

In  Defense  of  Pie 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  suppose  Mr.  Munroe  was  writing  (on 
page  390  of  your  July  Graphic  number)  to  get  a  rise  out  of 
New  England.  Here  it  is,  and  anyway  who  is  the  dyspeptic 
who  is  so  fearfully  afraid  of  "unleavened  dough"?  Does  he 
not  know  that  even  the  wonderful  "Continental  Europeans" 
make  some  wonderful  concoctions  too  out  of  that  same  dough, 
though  their  bread  is  leavened?  And  what  are  those  "hard 
covers"  he  speaks  of — referring  to  pie?  Has  he  never  tasted 
real  flaky-crust  pie  or  is  his  sole  acquaintance  with  the  "cuts" 
and  "sinkers"  of  railroad  restaurants?  And  where  in  New  Eng- 
land can  we  have  found  beans  "usually  undercooked"  ?  The 
characteristic  and  essential  custom  in  all  this  pie  belt  is  to  cook 
"Boston  Baked  Beans"  (I  put  them  in  capitals  deservedly) 
"from  dawn  to  noon"  and  still  on  "from  noon  till  dewy  eve"1; 

And  what,  what  in  all  soberness  does  he  mean  by  suggesting 
that  it  "has  taken  New  Englanders  nearly  three  centuries  to 
overcome  such  handicaps"?  How  "overcome"?  The  great 
day  of  New  England  was  the  day  of  Emerson  and  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Whittier.  Indeed  the  most  characteristic  and 
significant  period  was  probably  even  earlier,  at  the  time  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  or  Cotton  Mather  and  Rogers  Williams. 
New  England  is  vigorous  and  forward  looking  today  but  some 
of  us  do  not  regard  "the  pressure  of  population,  especially 
that  coming  from  foreign  lands"  (which  Mr.  Munroe  speaks 
of  so  enthusiastically)  as  bringing  improvement.  Net  that  we 
blame  the  foreigner  but  we  cannot  think  ourselves  quite  as 
ncant  as  our  fathers  were — perhaps  this  is  an  inferiority 
illusion;  anyway  this  is  the  first  reference  I  have  seen  to  New 
and  as  at  last  amounting  to  something! 

For  New  England  cookery  I  refer  Mr.  Munroe  to  the 
Nation  of  about  six  months  ago,  The  Drifter  especially  could 
hardly  contain  himself  in  speaking  joyously  of  it.  In  any  case. 
surely  the  writer  is  not  well  acquainted  with  his  sub 
Are  there  no  New  Englanders  on  your  staff  to  cast  a  correcting 
eye  on  such  effusions? 

Well,  this  is  my  "rise"  to  this  one.   The  rest  of  the  number 
is  as  usual  beyond  criticism,  suggestive,  original,  sane,  inform- 
ing,   indispensable.      That   article   particularly   on    Pettins    and 
Campus   is   worth    more   than   the   price   of    a   year's   sub- 
scription. JOHNT    E.    LEBoSQUET 

Fa!'  Rirrr,  Mass. 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^4LK 


NOT  in  the  spring,  but  the  dragging 
weeks  of  midsummer,  do  social 
work  offices  bloom  with  the  verdant  pres- 
ence of  hopeful  young  persons  let  loose 
for  an  experimental  flight  into  social  work. 
Awkward  and  callow  as  those  fledglings 
sometimes  are,  and  trying  as  is  the  bur- 
den of  their  education  by  a  staff  already 
decimated  by  vacations,  there  is  occasion- 
ally at  least  one  other  side  to  the  picture. 
For  the  guidance  of  any  one  whom  it  may 
concern  we  print,  word  for  word,  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  an  editor-friend,  a 
True  Story  except  for  the  names: 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  ambitious  young 
girl  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  chair  in 
the  first  district  office  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  Her  eyes  and  ears  are  eager 
to  drink  in  as  much  of  the  technique  of 
social  case  work  as  can  be  had  in  a 
summer.  And  she  scarcely  breathes  as 
the  District  Secretary  shrugs  her  shoulders 
and  looks  her  over. 

"Out  of  two  hundred  were  you  the  only 
student  they  sent  to  me?  Well,  I  can't  say 
I'm  pleased,  for  if  I'm  going  to  have  to 
fool  with  you,  I  might  as  well  have  half 
a  dozen  at  my  coat-tails." 

She  asked  me  to  sit  in  the  chair  outside 
the  private  holy  of  holies.  Wondering 
how  I  should  like  her,  why  she  fixed  her 
hair  in  that  horrid  fashion,  why  she 
looked  past  the  top  of  my  head  instead 
of  at  me,  and  what  sort  of  people  I 
should  find  in  the  First  District,  I  heard 
her  voice  saying  over  the  telephone: 

"Yes,  they  sent  one  little  scared  rat.".  .  . 
"Yes,  they  always  think  they  can  learn 
the  whole  field  of  social  work  in  six 
weeks."  .  .  .  I'll  let  you  know  if  any 
interesting  ones  are  sent  to  me." 

"A  little  scared  rat".  .  .  that  was  what 
I  was,  and  though  big  tears  of  anger 
came  into  my  eyes  I  wiped  them  hastily 
away  and  admitted  that  Miss  Freeman 
had  given  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

For  the  Whole  six  weeks  I  felt  that 
there  were  two  of  me.  There  was  the 
"little  scared  rat"  at  the  district  office 
learning  from  Miss  Freeman:  that  rather 
unhappy  me,  who  feared  her  criticism  so 
much,  who  re-wrote  reports  without  a 
murmur,  who  suffered  such  humiliation 
when  she  recited  my  errors  to  the  office 
force ;  the  me  who  spent  two  hours  locked 
in  the  wash-room  dissolved  in  tears  of 
self-depreciation  because  I  had  done  some- 
thing which  made  her  say,  "Kindly  re- 
member, Miss  Johnson,  you  must  learn 
to  organize  your  own  life  before  you  at- 
tempt to  help  others  organize  theirs." 

Then  there  was  the  me  who  visited  the 
first  district  clients,  happy  and  assured. 
Wasn't  it  fun  to  walk  down  High  Street 
toward  the  river  thinking  over  what  I 
should  say  to  Mrs.  Meyers,  whose  little 
girl  was  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital;  how 
I  should  persuade  Mrs.  Buscovich  to  have 
her  baby  examined  at  the  clinic;  how  I 
should  arrange  to  transfer  Walter  Lyman 
from  the  public  school  to  the  vocational 


school?  Wasn't  it  fine  to  bring  so  much 
joy  to  old  Mrs.  Bleizmann  by  a  little  visit 
and  a  word  of  encouragement  from  her 
friends?  It  was  a.  joyous  me  who  walked 
twelve  blocks  to  the  Circle  because  I 
could  get  lunch  ten  cents  cheaper  there. 
It  seemed  that  every  child  in  First  Dis- 
trict was  my  ward,  every  family  from 
Fifth  street  to  the  Circle  was  my  family 
to  help  if  they  needed  me.  My  feet  fair- 
ly kissed  the  hot  pavements  in  my  haste 
and  zeal.  Visiting  hours  were  too  srtort 
and  work  did  not  come  fast  enough  for 
that  happy  me. 

It  was  only  when  I  neared  the  office  that 
that  happy  me  faded  out;  with  one  thought 
of  the  District  Secretary  I  was  again  the 
"scared  little  rat." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
has  choosen  Lucy  Minnegerode  as  the 
American  recipient  of  the  Florence  Night- 
ingale medal.  During  the  World  War 
Miss  Minnegerode  was  a  member  of  the 
Red  Cross  unit  assigned  to  Kiev,  Russia, 
and  later  she  became  director  of  the  nurse 
corps  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  She  is  chairman  of  the  Delano 
Memorial  Committee,  and  a  representative 
of  the  American  Nursing  Association  on 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee. 

IN  1927,  with  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  oldest  functioning 
family  welfare  society,  that  of  Buffalo, 
the  history  of  family  welfare  work  in  this 
country  will  round  out  an  even  half- 
century.  Plans  to  commemorate  this  event 
are  under  way  according  to  the  general 
recommendations  accepted  by  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work  at  the  Denver  meeting,  and  sent 
later  to  the  member  societies  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
celebration  take  the  form  of  a  two  to 
five  days'  meeting,  probably  not  held  at 
the  time  of  the  National  Conference,  with 
meetings  to  consider  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  family  welfare  move- 
ment, then,  now,  and  in  the  future,  and 
especially  in  its  relation  to  a  community 
program  and  to  the  socialization  of  the 
public  departments.  Further  details  may 
be  obtained  from  Linton  B.  Swift,  exec- 
utive secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  asso- 
ciation, 130  East  22  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  the  member  societies  are  urged  to 
act  on  the  proposal  and  send  their  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  to  Mr.  Swift 
before  October  I. 

"A  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  step  in  the 
matter  of  interracial  understanding  and 
cooperation"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
invitation  to  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  a 
Negro,  to  lecture  on  The  Negro  in  the 
State  Welfare  Program  before  the  Sum- 
mer Institutes  of  Public  Welfare  just  con- 
cluded at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Lt.  Oxley  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Work  among  the  Negroes  conducted  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Char- 
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ities  and  Public  Welfare  in  cooperation 
with  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial Fund.  The  state  board  has  been 
recently  made  administrator  of  a  fund  of 
$15,000,  contributed  by  Benjamin  Duke  of 
New  York  City,  to  build  a  unit  for  the 
hospitalization  of  crippled  Negro  children 
as  a  part  of  the  North  Carolina  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  at  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

WITH  THE  CLOSE  of  the  successful 
experimental  Social  Service  Institute  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  for  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis,  it 
is  expected  that  the  venture  will  become 
an  annual  feature  of  the  school.  The 
course  covered  ten  days,  with  lectures  in 
the  morning  on  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  social  case  work,  child  welfare, 
community  problems,  behavior  problems, 
labor  problems  and  racial  problems,  fol- 
lowed by  afternoon  trips  to  outstanding 
social  institutions.  This  year's  registrants 
included  four  priests  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  and  twenty-nine  representatives 
of  the  Protestant  denominations.  The  ad- 
visory committee  consisted  of  the  Reverend 
Worth  M.  Tippy  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches;  Maurice  J.  Karpf,  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Jewish 
Social  Work;  the  Reverend  Edward  Rob- 
erts Moore,  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York ;  and  the 
Reverend  C.  N.  Lathrop,  department  of 
Christian  Social  Service,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

ONE  of  th°  most  interesting  passages  in 
the  distinctly  successful  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Problems,  held  in  Chicago  in  June, 
was  that  in  which  Father  Ryan  explained 
his  position  on  the  child  labor  amendment. 
He  had  not,  he  said,  originally  regarded 
the  amendment  as  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  country  involving  industrial 
ethics,  and  he  had  not  intended  to 
give  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
advocacy  of  its  adoption.  But  the  nature 
and  sources  of  certain  arguments  brought 
forward  against  the  amendment  convinced 
him  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
arouse  religious  fears  in  order  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  a  measure  that  should  be 
judged  on  its  economic  and  political  merits 
alone.  This  unfair  attempt  to  create  the 
impression  that  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment is  a  religious  duty  did  raise  an  issue 
of  paramount  importance,  in  his  mind,  and 
he  had  made  a  special  point  of  defending 
the  amendment  against  such  attacks.  In 
the  session  on  women  in  industry,  the  dis- 
cussion turned  largely  on  what  still 
remains  to  be  done  if  women's  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor  are  to  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  social 
justice.  Rev.  John  M.  Cooper,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  raised  the 
question  whether  we  had  not  reached  the 
saturation  point  of  the  employment  of 
women  in  industry. 


The  Camera  Man 

(Continued  from  page  517) 

there  will  come  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  systematic 
laboratory  investigation  of  man's  social  images  generally. 
We  will  no  longer  confine  ourselves  to  recording  the  hallu- 

tory  projections  of  the  recognized  insane,  nor  will  we 

>o  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  our  spurious  image  evalu- 
ations of  "others."     In  the  light  of  a  broader  scientific  out- 
v  \ve  shall  see  that  those  who  now  sc  sedulously  "observe" 

self-deceptive    behavior    of    the    insane    individual    are 
selves  participants  in  a  social  viewpoint  that  is  equ 

-deceptive.     In  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  social  in- 
it  will  be  realized  that  such  "observers"  are  safe- 
guarded   against    a    similar    "exposure"    only    because    they 

e    astutely    rallied    with    others    beneath    the    protective 
-.lc  of  the  social  camera.    Indeed  in  their  fear  of  obser 

true  outline  of  their  own  features,  it  happens  that  these 
misguided  onlookers  are  precisely  those  who  at  the 

?nt  time  are  huddled  closest  to  the  sheltered  position  of 
the  camera  man. 

If  the  individual  psychiatrist  is  the  guardian  aad  fuwoeptar 
of  the  mental  processes  occurring  within  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  social  community,  he  is  likewise  an  integral 
part  of  this  same  social  system  the  disorders  of  which  he 
studies  in  the  specific  manifestations  of  the  individual  in- 
sane. The  arbitrary  image  within  the  social  system  operates 

.!ly  in  the  observer  and  in  the  observed,  in  the  individual 

within  society  at  large.  So  that  if  I  seem  to  impugn 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual,  I  am  by  no  means  over- 
looking the  inevitable  position  in  which  he  is  placed  by  this 
image  autocracy  of  the  social  sy?tem  about  him.  In  an 
inclusive  view  of  our  entire  social  fabric  and  its  moving, 

bbing  panorama  of  image  unreality,  no  part  can  be 
wnitted  from  the  incoherent  whole. 

Today  man's  thought  is  verging  upon  new  and  wider 
formulations.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
position  of  thoughtful  students  everywhere  will  assume  the 
functions  implicit  in  these  wider  outlooks  and  when  as  social 

:rs,  appreciating  our  social  responsibility,  we  shall  no 
longer  hold  a  view  of  insanity  that  confines  itself  to  the 

icular  element  represented  in  the  mentally  sick  individ- 
ual. The  condition  is  not  individual,  it  is  social.  The 
responsibility  of  our  adjustment  rests  not  upon  psychiatrists 
alone,  but  also  upon  the  many  thoughtful  men  and  women 
whose  kindred  interests  involve  them  equally  in  a  common 
social  need.  In  this  broader  conception  we  shall  cnmr  to 
regard  the  processes  of  our  social  mind  as  integral  parts  of 
a  common  unity  that  lends  itself  to  the  earnest  discipline 
of  definite  laboratory  study  and  finding.  Until  there  exist 
laboratories  of  psychiatry  that  are  as  definitely  systematized 
in  their  technique  and  aims  as  those  of  the  physicist,  chemist 
or  biologist,  it  is  a  vain  hope  to  expect  that  consciousness 
will  yield  the  necessary  data  for  placing  its  processes  upon 
a  clear  and  scientific  basis  of  understanding. 


The  Capital  of  Psychology 

J/rj.  Cornelia  Stralton  Parker  has  written  a  vivid 
article  on  the  ins  and  outs  and  flashing  crossliffhts  of 
the  city  nhere  Freud  is  a  demigod  or  a  supremely 
misguided  man,  according  to  your  point  of  view,  but 
where  nearly  every  one  takes  his  psychology  straight. 
To  be  published  in  the  September  Graphic. 


School    offers    an    eighteen- 
month  course  of  graduate  char- 
acter, through  which  the  student  may 
obtain    a    general    knowledge    of    the 
major    fields    of    social    work    while 
training     for     service     in     some 
specific    field.       Registration 
is    now    open     for    the 
course,  which  begins 
on     October 
fifth 
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New  Yorl 


School  of  Socia 

Simmons    College 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 


Medical    Social    Serrice 
Kisi   Kate   McMahon,  Director 

Psychiatric    Social    Serrice 
Miss   Suzie   L.   Lyons,   Director 

'*   Work 

P-    Hcwins,   Director 

A    Course    in    Psychiatric    Social    Work    for    Family 
Social  Workers 

July  8  to  August   19 

Fall    Courses   in   Children's  Work.   Family   Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social     Service,     Community     Work,     Public 

Serrice. 

Address    The    Director,    18    Somerset    Street,    Boston,    14, 

MOJI  achuitlts. 


TRAINING   IN  RECREATION 
Fire   weeks    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuck, 


New  Finnish  Gymnastics   for   -women,    athletics,   swimming, 
dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,   and   other 
11  'rite  for   C»talof 

Recreation  Training   School   of   Chicago 

800   South    Halsted    Street    (Hull-HoisMJ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discount*  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orderi. 


Addreu  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


112  Ea«l  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS    WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to  act 
as  Superintendent  of  a  farm  school  for 
neglected  and  delinquent  boys.  One  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  a  constructive  work 
5249  SURVEY. 

FIELD  WORKER  for  September  first, 
in  a  Girls'  Home  which  is  sufficiently  small 
for  field  worker  to  do  an  interesting  and 
intensive  piece  of  work.  5248  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Man  field  worker,  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  25  East  Ninth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Give  age,  education,  ex- 
perience, references. 

AFTER-CARE  WORKER  and  Investi- 
gator, experienced,  for  small  Southern 
Jewish  Orphange.  Travel.  Send  refer- 
ences with  first  letter.  5250  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  woman  to 
take  complete  charge  recreational  activi- 
ties of  a  neighborhood  center  in  a  large 
middle  western  city.  Salary  and  particu- 
lars given  on  request  of  applicants.  Ad- 
dress 5253  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

RELIEF  MATRON  for  the  Berkshire 
Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y..  woman 
with  experience  preferred.  Salary  $40 
per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  Mrs. 
William  Wiseman,  Supervising  Matron, 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

•WANTED:  A  nurse-companion  for  an 
aged,  invalid  lady.  Must  be  able  to  assist 
in  physical  care  and  in  household  duties. 
Address  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hill,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
New  York. 

CAMPAIGN  DIRECTORS  and  organ- 
izers. Minerva  Cottage  System.  Caring 
for  homeless  little  girls.  National  Chris- 
tian Welfare  Union,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WANTED:  RURAL  FIELD  WORKER. 
Youn^  woman  able  to  speak  Yiddish;  ex- 
perienced in  social  service  and  home  eco- 
nomics or  nursing.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  5  Columbus  Circle,  New 
YorkvCity,  Room  512. 

WANTED  in  a  Philadelphia  settlement. 
Resident  part  time  worker  with  recreational 
training  and  experience.  Salary  $70  per 
month  and  partial  maintenance.  State 
experience,  training  and  references.  5259 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GIRLS'  RECREATION  LEADER  want- 
ed for  Settlement.  State  age,  education, 
experience,  references  and  salary  in  first 
letter,  to  Head  Resident,  Nickerson  House, 
I2i  Delaine  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

WANTED:  Public  Health  Nurse  for 
position  as  second  nurse  in  progressive 
Red  Cross  Organization.  Salary  $1500 
to  start,  with  raise  at  end  of  six  months. 
Address  Red  Cross,  Rockland,  Maine. 

OPPORTUNITY 

YOUR  CHANCE.  A  man  or  woman  of 
fine  personality,  having  a  recent  record. of 
directing  some  "over  the  top"  social  ser- 
vice financial  campaigns,  may  join  forces 
with  an  established  Boston  office  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Some  money  may  be  re- 
quired. Give  full  particulars.  Address 
5226  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  for  Occu- 
pational Therapy  Department.  Address 
Miss  Margaret  Beard,  204  N.  Kenihvorth 
Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  Chi- 
cago; Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5238  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5244  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  Superintendent  or  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Protestant  Home 
or  Home  for  Delinquent  Children.  Ten 
years  experience.  At  liberty,  September 
ist.  State  salary  in  first  letter.  52^9 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  DESIRED  by  young  lady, 
Canadian,  age  22,  as  companion  or  gov- 
erness. Two  years  at  finishing  school  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Speaks  and  reads 
French:  artistic;  sings  and  plays  piano. 
Protestant.  Best  references.  Address  D.  M., 
P.  O.  Box  1165,  Halifax,  Canada. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

__ .  I 

WILL  DIRECT  ANYWHERE,  my 
Financial  Campaign  Method,  insuring 
weekly  returns  for  three  years,  for  O  g.in- 
ization  having  no  State  aid.  Miss  May 
McCasland,  267  Kennedy  Avenue,  North  I 
Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  experienced  su- 
perintendent, desires  position  in  Institution, 
School,  Home.  Would  consider  position 
with  semi-invalid.  5228  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  trained  and 
well  recommended,  wishes  to  connect  with 
settlement  or  child  caring  organization; 
available  September  fifteenth.  5254  SUR- 
VEY. 

EXECUTIVE  WOMAN  seeks  position 
about  September  15th,  Middle  West.  Ex- 
perienced Supervisor  Recreational  Activit- 
ies, Community  Organization,  and  Settle- 
ment Work.  5251  SURVEY. 

MAN,  twenty-nine,  University  graduate, 
four  years  experience  Boy's  Work  desires 
Settlement  or  Organization  position,  New 
York  City  or  vicinity,  evenings.  5227  SUR- 
VEY. 

EXECUTIVE  (Jewish),  ten  years  ex- 
perience in  community  organization,  re- 
lief, social  center,  research,  self-support,  co- 
operation, desires  connection.  5225  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  in  Family 
Agency  wanted  by  a  young  married  man. 
Good  educational  background  and  exper- 
ienced in  case  work.  5256  SURVEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

EXECUTIVE,    woman    with    ten    years  i 
executive    experience    wishes    secretaryship 
of  organization  with   community   program. 
Has    broad    social    vision    and    ability    tor 
hard    work.      5237    SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED   Field,   Financial   Secre-  : 
tary    and    organizer    desires    appointment. 
Temporary     or     permanent.     Four     years 
Field  Secretary  "Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund". 
Excellent   credentials.      5258    SURVEY. 

TRAINED    experienced    social    worker,^ 
linguist,    woman,    open    for    position    with! 
social    agency,   clinic,   child   study,   welfare 
or  other  organization.     5241  SURVEY. 

RESEARCH:  We  ass>st  in  p^pa-ing 

special  articles,  papers,! 

speeches,    debates.      Expert,    scholarly    ser-j 
vice.      AUTHOR'S    RESEARCH    BUREAU.     500 
Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 


BOARD 


A  WOMAN,  now  in  charge  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Home,  desires  change  of  work. 
Qualified  to  be  Personnel  Manager  in  hos- 
pital, sanatorium  or  hotel.  5255  SURVEY. 

(In  anncerini  tdvertiiimenti  please  mention  Tut  SURVEY.     It  helps  ut,  it  identifies  you.) 
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AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER  board  for  onej 
person,      North      Jersey.      Quiet      beautiful' 
surroundings.       Suitable       writer,       artist. 
$20.00   a    week.      5257    SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home  -  Making   as   a   Profession" 


Ii  >  100-OT.  111.  hmndboeli— it's  FBEI.    Horn*  stndr 
Domett!"  8cl»nc«  coursei.  Siting  for  mini  w«U-D*id 
fUKittAnB   «r   for    hom*-mtking    »fflcl«nCT- 
«».  Sehool  of  Horn*  EeonomlM.  !4»  E.  SStli  St..  Utilcmn 


PERIODICALS 


cents  a  line  for  four  iiuerfiom, 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AVERJCA.V  JOUXXAL  or  NURSIKG  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  \V. 
Main  St.,  Rocr:e<ter.  X.  Y. 

:AL  HTCIEKE:  quarterly:  $3x0  a  year: 
ed  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue, 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


In  NIID  or  sriciAL  CAU,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  oi 
broken  families,  bajed  on  records  oi 
Boiton  social  agencies.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  4  I.  U.,  264  Boyiiton  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mais.  Price  $1.25.  poitpaid,  cloth. 

Coon»G  rot  PIOFTT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
describe*  home-study  course,  which  in- 
cludei  catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  aad 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
Make  Money'  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economic!  ;--*  Dreif-  Ave..  Chicago. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

.."OOKIXG  FOR 
IT."      Booklet    on    re: 
An.  SckMl  »f   Hent  Eccnomict.  B49  E.  55th  St..   Chie*(« 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Surrey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executive! 

Superintendent! 

Housekeeper! 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Worken 

Recreation  Worken 

Boys'  Club  Worken 

Girls'  Club  Worken 

Social  Case  Worken 

Office  Executive! 

An  ad  in  the  Survey*!  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE   SURVEY 
112  E.   19  St.  New  York 


BULLETIN    BOARD 


Bulletin    Board    for    Augu;:  ty    Mid. 

:-    FO*    .»    CHEISTIAS    SOCIAL    O*DE», 

I         EREXCE:    Olivet,    Michigan.    Au- 

gust   1-31.       Chairman     of     Executive     Board, 

>     Page,     311     Division    Ave.,    Hasbrouck 

Heights,    New   Jersey. 

Misstssirri  VAT  i  rr  TriotcCLOsis  ASSOCIATION: 
Lansing,  Michigan.  September  13-19.  Secre- 
tary, Theo.  Werie,  X»  W.  Shiawassee  St., 


MINNESOTA      STATE      CGSFEIEXCI      OF      SOCIAL 
;:f.  Minneapolis-  St.  Paul.     September  19-25. 
Treasurer,    Mrs.    Robbins   Giknan,   836  Andrus 
Bldg.,   Minneapolis. 

KANSAS      ST.iTE     CCXFESEKCE     O»      SOCIAL     WoMC: 

Kansas  City,  Kansas.  September  23-26. 
Secretary,  Evadne  Laptad,  1732  Louisiana  St., 
Lawrence. 

WEST     Vitcixi  N~tr»SES     ASSOCIATION: 

Clarksburg.  September  24-26.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Madden,  Becldey  Hospital,  Beck- 
ley. 

MICHIGAN   STATE  CoxFEiEncE  OF  SOCIAL  WOSK: 
September  30-Octotw- 

XA  STATE  COSFEIEXCZ  or  SOCIAL  Woajc: 
Vinornnes.  October  3-6.  Secretary,  John  A. 
Brown.  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

-NAL    RECKEATIOX    COXGKESS:    Asbeville,    N. 

C     October  5-10.     Secretary,  H.    S.    Braneber. 

Playground    and    Recreation    Association,    315 

Fourth    Arc..    New   York  Oty. 

P«OTrsTA-tT    EPISCOPAL    Cnr»CH:    Xew    Orleans, 

La.      October   6-24.      Secretary   of    Social    Ser- 

m  mission.    Dean    Charles    K.    Lathrop, 

Fourth    Ave.,    New   York.    X.    V. 

STATE     C  or     SOCIAL     WOUK: 

Iowa   City.      October   8-10.      Secretary,    Louise 

Cottrefl,    Iowa    State  fniversity,    Iowa    City. 

AMEIICAX    DIETETIC    ASSOCIATION:    Chicago.    II!. 

October     12-15.       Address     Mrs.     Warier     R. 

Fischer,    84OO    Bnrley   Ave.,    Chicago. 

ILLISOIS    STATE    COXFEKUCZ  or    SOCIAL  Wo»r: 

Champaign.      October    18-20.      Secretary,    Mary 

Polmetier,   53S    S.    Sheridan   Road,    Waukegan. 

MASSACHrsETTs     STATE    COKFIKXCE    OF    SOCIAL 

Wo«x:     Swampscott.      October    14-16.       Secre- 

tary,   Richard     K.     Conant,    37     State    House, 

-•          '•'.-- 

MOXTASA   STATE   COXFIXEJTCK  or  SOCIAL  WOIK: 
Butte.      Latter    part    of    October.       Secretary, 


FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

are    available    October    1,    192S, 
at 

East  Side  House,  New  York  City, 

to  young  women  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves for  resopnsible  positions  in  social 
settlement  or  community  work. 

Definite  training  under  expert  super- 
vision in  neighborhood  surveys,  group 
•cavities  and  work  with  adult  immi- 
grants of  many  nationalities. 

Addraa. 
EAST  SIDE  HOUSE,  540  East  76th  Street, 


HELEN-  HART 

Head   Worker 


SAJLA  LJBBY  CAUON 

Director  of 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey  or 
of   Survey    Graphic    for   January    1924. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


111     N.     Montana    Ave., 


Francis     L.     Range, 
Butte. 

XEW  YOIK  STATE  COSFIMXCE  CHAIITOS  «n> 
COMECTIOX:  Hotel  Rooserefa.  New  York  Chy 
Dec.  8-11.  Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace] 
Drawer  IT,  The  Capitol,  Albany.  X.  Y. 

AXE«ICA»  ASSOCIATION  K>«  LABOI  LEGISLATION- 
New  York  City.  Dec.  29-31.  Secretary,  Tohn 
B.  Ar.drtws.  131  T.  -  rt.  X.  Y.  Chy. 

AMEIICAX  HEAITH  COXGIESS:  Atlantic  City,  X. 
T.  May  IT.  1926.  For  information  write 
to  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Eveline.  Secretary  Xational 
Health  Cornea,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  X.  Y.  C 


Teachers  °^  SpcicJocy,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


MOST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.     But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.     Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly   called    "current    events."      Although    intensely    interesting    and    im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much   at  a   loss  to  know  just  how 
to  deal   with   this   area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  h  in- 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
found  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Siirvey 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


(In  fn 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  In  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  fron;  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  Jl-00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  FKACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of.  justice.  It»  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  »ecretary  and  editor, 
J12-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D;  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec.  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $6.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 379  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education:  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  asivlse  In  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
flues  12.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-Prenident;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  H.  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  In  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  In 
phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  Interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR   HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Composed  of  20   Protestant   national  women's   mission 
boards.      Florence   E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery   Migrants,    Summer  service  for 

college    students,    Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of    Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,   Raymond  E.  Cole,   Executive. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF  CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant   communions.     Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland   and    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,    Gen.    Sees.;    105    E.    22d    St 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,   Rev.   F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice   and   Goodwill:   Rev.   S.    L.    Qulick,    Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes,   Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— 15  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home,  In  the  business  world 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  60,000,  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business 
home-economics,  normal,  publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
•mterial  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
•arvtces;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication- 
»nd  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president-  Miss  Mab«: 
CYatty,  general  secretary.  «00  Lexington  Avenue.  New  v.ork  city 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 


secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
0.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  169  American  secretarlea 
»t  work  In  4»  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europs. 

NATIONAL      CHILD      LABOR      COMMITTEE—  Owen    K.     Luvejcj 
•ec  y:     215    Fourth    Avenue,     N'ew     York.     Industrial,     agricultuztl 
investigations.       Works    tor     improved     laws     and    administration* 
•Jilldreus   co'Jen.      Studies    health,   scnouja,   recreation,   tiepeua«Di:> 
4eilnq.ueney,    etc.     Annual   membership,    ?2,    $o,    $10.    $2i   and    t 
Includes  monthly  bulletin.   "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1»IZ 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774)  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
it  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies 
minds  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
In  i  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides  and  insignia. 
Ihrough  its  'Knighthood  of  Youth"  It  provides  homes,  school* 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  U 
Prescott,  Treas.  ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 


wNmT'°5Akr<1OMMITTEE   FOR   MENTAL   HYGIENE.  INC.- 

r.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams,  medical  diector-  Dr 
Clarence  J.  D  Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Wm.  J.  Norton. 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  Increase  th« 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  It  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10th 
to  17th,  1925  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

KAI'ONAL   COMMITTEE    FOR    THE    PREVENTION    OF   BLIND- 

NESS —  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnis)) 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  servlee  1< 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
—samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

TH<E^NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA—  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone  and  3811 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  Geneva!  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN.—  2109  Broadway. 
Ivew  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799  Broadway.  Miss  Florin* 
Lasker,  cha'Tman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  Im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work  —  Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR  PUBLIC   HEALTH  NURSING--  ' 
Member,    National    Health   Council—  Anne   A.   Stevens     R  N      dlres- 
tor,   370  Seventh  Avenue,   New   York.     For  development  and  sts 
ardlzation    of   public    health    nursing.      Maintains   library   and    • 
rational    service.      Official    Magazine,    "ruhll^    Health    Nurse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Avo., 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president;  Dr.  Llnsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program* 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distri- 
buted through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  th» 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  Americas 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  Journal  $8  00  a  year'  anil 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE—  For  social  service  among  Xegroe* 
Li.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y: 

7  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  eommittees  of  white  anjfl 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  NegrM 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"  —  a  "Journal  of  Negro  life  T 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION    LEAGUE—  Mrs.  RaymoniB 

Robins,    honorary    president:    Mrs.    Maud    Swartz.    president;    Slllf 
South   Ashland  Blvd.,    Chicago,  111.     Stands  for  self-government  UH 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
industrial     legislation.       Information     given. 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMER- 
ICA  —  "15  Fourth  Avenue.   New  York  City.     Joseph  Lee,  president;  f 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.     Special  attention  given  to  organization  I 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.     Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE—  To  secure  rep-« 
resentation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  14*17  Locust  St.,  Philadel-'J 
phia.  Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 

Conditions — John  M.  Gtenn.  dlr.;  ISO  K.  ZZd  St.,  New  York.  Depart - 

r.arity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 

Stuc  "ry.   Recreation  -1   Loans.   Social  Legislation. 

and  Exhibits.     The  publications  of  the  Russell 

Foundation  offer  to  the  public  to  practical  and  inexper. 

:   the  most  important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 

race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 

.formation  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 

of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R,  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA — Spencer  ICl- 
ler.  Jr^,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  ill  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  a!! 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc^  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Rose  Free  Home,  ft 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We   Beg   Earnestly  for   a    Large   Representative  Fire  Proof 
Home,  Which  Is  AW  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER   M.   ALPHONSA  LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES 

SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
484  Fulton 

FREDERICK 

Street 

LOESER   & 

CO. 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Groceries 
Hudson   an 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

d    North   Moore   Streets 

New 

York 

Electric   Clock   Systems' 

LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQU1ST,   Inc. 

501    Fifth   Avenue                                                 New   York 

City 

Best  Sellers 


At  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Denver 


The  Chid,  The  Clinic  and  The  Court,  by  Jane 
Addams,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Judge  Mack,  Dr. 
Healy  and  many  others,  based  on  the  25th 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Chicago  Ju- 
venile Court.  $1.00. 

Youth  in  Conflict,  by  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
referee  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Juvenile  Court. 
$1.00. 

The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble,  by 

Karl  deSchweinitz.     $2.00. 

How  Foster  Children  Turn  Out,  by  Sophie  Van 
S.  Theis.  $1.00. 

The  Problem  Child  in  School,  by  Mary  B.  Sayles. 
$1.00. 

The  Challenge  of  Childhood,  by  Ira  S.  Wile. 
$3.50. 

Three  Problem  Children,  by  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Delinquency.  $1.00. 

The  Unadjusted  Carl,  by  William  I.  Thomas. 
$3.00. 

Foundations  of  Personality,  by  Abraham  Myer- 
son.  $2.25. 

Sex  and  Common  Sense,  by  Maude  A.  Royden. 
$2.50. 

Races,  Nations  and  Classes,  by  Herbert  A.  Miller, 
$2.00. 


Amy    tr    mil    »f    tkete    books,    by 
return  mail  postpaid  in  the   U.   S. 


SURVEY  BOOK   DEPARTMENT 

112  East   19  Street  New  York 
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FOUR  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


South  America  and  West  Indies 
Cruise 

At  last  the  coveted  trip  to  the  southlands 
of  our  own  hemisphere  has  become  avail- 
able, including  even  an  optional  railway  trip 
over  the  Andes  and  return,  at  astonishingly 
low  rates  varying  from  $550  to  $1250  (with 
private  bath  about  $1600).  The  Cruise, 
sailing  Feb.  4,  1926,  will  be  on  the  brand- 
new  S.  S.  Caledonia,  a  Cunard  Anchor  liner 
embodying  the  most 
luxurious  conditions 
of  travel. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lor- 
enz,  who  is  manag- 
ing special  groups, 
is  personally  going 
on  this  Cruise  and 
will  be  glad  to 
serve  the  interests 
of  Survey  readers, 
both  before  and 
during  the  trip.  Dr. 
Lorenz  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The 
'Round  the  World 
Traveller"  and 
"The  New  Medi- 
terranean Traveller"  and  is  recognized  as 
a  Cruise  expert. 

Around  the  World  Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  $1250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER,  LONDON. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter 
Cruise 

Twenty  -  one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 

This  Cruise  in- 
cludes a  superb 
ship,  the  famous 
Cunard  service  and 
cuisine,  congenial 
fellow  -  passenger. , 
inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elab- 
orate shore  sight- 
seeing. This  cruise 
represents  the  cli- 
max of  travel.  Sail- 
ing date,  Jan.  30, 
1926.  $600  to 
$1700.  With  pri- 
vate bath  $2000. 


Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway  Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the  new  S.  S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have,  as 
this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  appli- 
cations, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  costs  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address : 

CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  PauHsta  Railway  in  Brazil  started  electrification  with  27  miles  of 
track,  and  12  locomotives  with  G-E  motors.  So  efficient  did  t  icy  prove 
that  35  more  miles  .have  been  electrified,  and  the  General  Electric 
Company  has  furnished  more  locomotives  and  substation  equipment. 

Everybody  is  saving 

money  here 

Coal  is  scarce  and  expensive  in  Bra- 
zil. The  Paulista  Railway  electrified 
in  part  It  now  reports  that  the  cost 
of  electric  power  is  only  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  coal. 

"What  an  object  lesson  for  passen- 
gers, for  freight  shippers  and  for 
stockholders!  How  much  money 
everybody  could  save  by  using  elec- 
tricity more  freely  to  reduce  costs! 


To  lighten  human 
labor,  to  shorten  dis- 
tance, and  to  save 
money — these  are  three 
important  services  of 
electricity.  The  General 
Electric  Company 
makes  the  apparatus — 
big  and  little — by 
which  electricity  works, 
and  places  on  it  the 
monogram  shown 
above. 


GENERAL  ELECT 
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ECONOMIC  PRIZES 

Twenty-second  year 

IN  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to 
•*•  commerce  and  industry,  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college 
training  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  business  career,  and  to  aid 
in  constructive  economic  thinking,  a  committee  composed  of 

PROFESSOR  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
PROFESSOR  JOHN  BATES  CLARK,  Columbia  University 
PROFESSOR  EDWIN  F.  GAY,  Harvard  University 

HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  Washington,  and 

PROFESSOR  WESLEY  C.  MITCHELL,  Columbia  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of 
Hart  Schaffner  &.  Marx  of  Chicago,  to  offer 
in  1926  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  to  certain  classes  of  contestants 

CLASSES  A  and  B 


Class  A  includes  any  residents  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  without  restric- 
tion; the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  re- 
quired of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor 
is  any  age  limit  set.  Class  B  includes  only 
those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent 
in,  are  undergraduates  of  any  American  col- 


lege. Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule 
that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to  topics 
proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  anv  other  subject  chosen  must 
first  be  approved  by  it.  As  suggestions,  a  few 
questions  are  here  given,  and  a  brief  list  of 
subjects  offered  in  recent  years  appears  below 


1  The  Effects  of  Excessive  Issues  of  Inconvertible  Paper  Money  on  Social  Classes 

2  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Law 

3  The  Economic  Effect  of  a  Tax  on  Inheritance 

4  The  Problem  of  Controlling  Immigration  Into  the  United  States 

5  Unemployment  Insurance  by  Industries 

6  The  Issue  of  Tax-Exempt  Securities  in  a  Country  Hat-ing  a  Progressive  Income  Tax 

A  FIRST  PRIZE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  and 
A  SECOND  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A 

A  FIRST  PRIZE  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS,  and 
A  SECOND  PRIZE  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B 


No  prires  will  be  awarded  it,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  comm'ttee,  essays  of  sufficient  merit  are  not  sub- 
mined.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  award  the  two  prires  of  SI  COO  and  S5OO  of  Class 
A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the 
papers  demand  it.  The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not 
receive  the  amount  designated  until  he  has  prepared 
his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  studies  to 
which  the  right  to  print  has  been  awarded  will  vest 
in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected  that,  without  pre- 
cluding the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher 
degrees,  thev  will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some 
permanent  form. 


Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be 
thorough,  expressed  in  good  English,  and  although 
not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  need- 
lessly expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed  with  an 
assumed  name,  the  class  in  which  they  are  present- 
ed, and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving 
the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  to- 
gether with  any  degree  or  distinctions  already  ob- 
tained. No  paper  is  eligible  which  shall  have  been 
printed  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have  been 
made.  If  the  competitor  is  in  Class  B,  the  sealed  en- 
velope should  contain  the  name  of  the  institution 
in  which  he  is  studying.  The  papers  should  be  sent 
on  or  before  June  1,  1926,  to 


J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  ESQ. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Health   Heroes 


FIFTY  years  ago  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  world 
was  threatened  by  lurking 
dangers  against  which  there  was 
no  protection.  From  time  to  time 
epidemics  of  contagious  diseases 
raged  through  communities.  The 
doctors  of  those  days  did  their 
best  to  cure  but  were  largely 
powerless  to  prevent  sickness. 
Small  wonder  that  strange  beliefs 
and  superstitions  were  associated 
with  the  prevention  of  diseases,  the 
causes  of  which  were  unknown. 

There  is  a  record  in  an  old  book  of 
English  customs  of  many  curious 
charms  to  ward  off  disease — pow 
dered  snake'skins  to  prevent  ty 
phoid;  a  live  spider  in  a  peach' 
stone  basket  hung  around  the 
neck  as  a  preventive  of  scarlet 
fever;  garden  snails  and  earth' 
worms  steeped  in  beer  to  check 
consumption.  In  our  own  day, 
some  of  us  were  told  that  a  bag 
of  sulphur  worn  on  the  chest 
would  prevent  diphtheria.  Even 
now  there  are  people  who  wear 
steel  rings  to  avert  rheumatism 
and  who  carry  horse-chestnuts  to 
assure  good  health. 

From  Superstition  to 
Knowledge — 

Until  1876  not  one  doctor  among 
thousands  knew  what  caused  con' 
tagious  disease.  It  was  in  that 
year — less  than  fifty  years  ago— 
that  Louis  Pasteur,  great  French 
scientist,  startled  the  world  by 
announcing  his  wonderful  dis' 
covery  of  germs  as  a  cause  of  dis' 
ease.  It  was  the  key  to  the  mystery 
of  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
contagious  diseases.  It  made  pos' 


sible  the  tremendous  advances 
which  have  taken  place  in  a  scant 
half  century. 

Golden  years  of  progress  followed. 
The  history  of  medicine  from  that 


Lucky  Little  Qirl 

Fortunate  are  the  youngsters  born  in 
this  day  — whose  parents  can  use  the 
marvelous  gifts  of  modern  medical  science 
to  prevent  sickness. 

The  splendid  work  of  the  Health  Heroes 
is  bringing  longer,  healthier,  happier  life 
to  millions. 

time  reads  like  a  romance — a  won' 
derful  story  of  achievement,  of 
work  and  struggle,  disappoint' 
ment  and  hope — and  constant 
fight  against  the  ignorance  which 
cloaked  diseases.  Amazing  dis' 
covery  crowded  upon  discovery. 
All  former  conceptions  of  disease 
were  revolutionized  by  the 
wonderful  work  of  these  Health 
Heroes,  Pasteur,  Koch,  Lister, 
and  their  followers.  In  just  four 
short  years,  from  1880  to  1884, 
were  discovered  the  germs  of 
pneumonia,  typhoid,  tuberculosis, 
cholera,  erysipelas,  diphtheria  and 
tetanus,  usually  called  lockjaw.  In 
1900  came  Walter  Reed's  tri' 
umphant  work  in  Cuba  which 


resulted  in  locating  a  particular 
mosquito  as  the  carrier  of  the 
germ  of  yellow  fever. 

From  Knowledge  to 
Action — 

Now  that  we  know  the  cause  and 
know  how  to  fight  disease,  how 
can  we  best  apply  this  knowledge 
to  keep  our  children  well? 

The  schools  of  the  country,  sup- 
plementing  the  work  of  health 
officers,  provide  a  natural  place 
for  the  beginnings  of  health  edu' 
cation.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
plays  an  important  part  in  laying 
foundations  of  health  for  our  boys 
and  girls. 

Cooperate  with  the  school.  Aid 
the  teacher  who  is  striving  to 
interest  your  child  in  the  practice 
of  health  habits.  Do  your  part  by 
having  your  child  examined  by 
your  physician.  Have  him  inocu' 
fated  against  the  dread  diseases 
which  formerly  took  thousands  of 
lives. 

Every  year  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease goes  on — a  tremendous  war ! 
Every  year  the  rules  of  health  laid 
down  by  the  great  Health  Heroes, 
are  being  better  under' 
stood  and  followed.  .(C^\ 
To  secure  the  desired  /  ,.4 
result — healthy  boys  \  ^ 

and    girls  —  parents,       £\,**i  \ 

I    e  r  .    , .  <5  ^  \<  '      <*  \ 

teachers,    specialists,  ^  ""•  4; '~  W 

doctors,  nurses,  as  *.&'3? 
well  as  the  school 

janitor   must  join  fl 

hands     with     health  :;  (; 
officers  in  campaigns 

for  healthier  and  hap-  f&^^^L 
pier  childhood. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
great  work  that  1,000,000  teachers  are 
doing  in  promulgating  health  practices, 
has  organized  a  school  health  bureau 
under  the  guidance  of  eighteen  well- 
known  educators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  men  and  women,  as 
the  Metropolitan's  educational  advisory 
group,  are  pointing  the  way  in  which  the 


Company  can  best  assist  educators  in 
school  health  campaigns. 

The  advisory  group  has  approved  a  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  printing  of  special 
booklets,  leaflets,  and  charts  for  use  by  the 
teacher  in  class  instruction.  A  book  of 
instructions  for  the  school  janitor  has  also 
been  prepared.  Through  cooperation 
with  parents  -  teachers  associations  and 
women's  clubs,  the  message  of  child  health 


is  being  spread  in  many  communities.  The 
Company's  agents  are  carrying  a  similar 
message  to  millions  of  homes. 
A  series  of  pamphlets,  **Health  Heroes", 
for  the  use  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  students  has  been  prepared.  Al- 
though intended  primarily  to  assist  school 
teachers,  they  will,  upon  request,  be  sent 
to  others  interested  in  child  health. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  As  sets.  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 
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Youth  in  Conflict 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  Ph.D. 

Referee  of  the  Lot  Angeles  Juvenile  Cturt 


"A  delightful   and  challenging  book." 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop  in  The  Survey 

"A  book  that  every  social  worker  should  read  without 
fail ;  and  every  person  who  would  have  an  understand- 
ing of  how  it  is  that  youth  is  in  such  widespread  and 
violent  conflict  with  its  elders  and  with  society  in  general." 

—Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 

"I  know  of  no  other  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  that  is  so  wholly  worth  while." 

Charles  Plait 


Youth  in  Conflict  is  a  full  length  book  of  300  pages, 
easy  to  read  and  convenient  to  carry.  It  is  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  sells  for  only  $i  in  paper  covers, 
$1.50  in  boards,  postpaid. 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

From  the  Mahatma 

U  AFTER  having)  studied  Christianity,  Islam  and 
Zk  other  great  faiths  of  the  world,  I  have  found  in 
Hinduism  my  highest  comfort.  I  have  not  found  any 
to  be  perfect.  I  have  discovered  superstition  and  error 
in  the  practice  of  all  these  faiths  ....  But  if  I  must  call 
myself  a  Hindu  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  my  faith  as  I 
owe  it  to  my  country  to  fight  the  evil  of  untouchability 
with  my  whole  soul,  counting  no  cost  too  much  for 
achieving  the  reform." — So  Gandhi  writes  in  what  he 
calls  "a  short  statement  on  untouchability  in  India," 
a  simple  'and  ringing  pronouncement  on  the  campaign 
he  is  waging  for  a  religious  and  social  change  that 
shakes  India  to  its  depths.  To  be  published  in  Survey 
Graphic  fpr  Octobei. 

The  "Community  Arts" 

'""T'HE  art  of  living,  to  borrow  Havelock  Ellis'  lumi- 
J.  nous  phrase,  is  of  all  the  community  arts  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  essential.  Santa  Barbara,  long 
before  the  earthquake,  had  worked  out  a  distinctive 
way  of  living.  Here  was  a  town  without  a  large 
poverty  problem,  and  with  energy  and  means  to  be 
tapped  for  community  enterprise  on  the  upper  levels-— 
the  levels  of  leisure,  of  the  arts.  Santa  Barbara  did  not 
invent  these  enterprises:  there  are  towns  which  have 
developed  an  orchestra,  a  little  theater,  a  festival,  a 
school  or  center  of  painters  and  sculptors  and  such. 
But  these  developments  are  like  hands  with  a  single 
finger.  Santa  Barbara  developed  four  fingers  and  a 
thumb  and  a  palm.  The  palm  is  the  Community  Arts 
Association,  and  its  story  will  be  told  in  an  early  issue 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

City  Health 

QIXTY  years  ago  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
O  faced  a  losing  fight.  Their  people  were  dying 
faster  than  they  could  be  replaced  by  births,  by  the 
adventurous  young  folk  who  came  in  from  the  country, 
and  by  immigrants  from  abroad.  If  the  cities  were  to 
survive,  let  alone  grow,  they  had  to  find  some  way  to 
dissipate  the  cloud  of  sickness,  suffering  and  death 
which  darkened  their  streets. 

In  answer  to  that  menace  came  the  Public  Health 
Movement.  Within  the  memory  of  men  still  living 
the  death-rate  of  New  York  City  has  been  more  than 
halved;  one  baby  dies  where  five  died  before.  With- 
out the  science  and  devoted  applicat-on  which  has  won 
this  saving  of  lives  the  very  existence  of  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore — the 
municipal  life  of  the  nation — would  -have  been  impos- 
sible. City  and  country  now  vie  with  each  other,  nip 
and  tuck,  as  to  which  can  offer  the  greater  measure 
of  health  to  their  people. 

The  Public  Health  Movement  stands  as  the  most 
exactly  and  most  extensively  developed  of  the  social 
sciences.  But  its  development  has  gone  on  unevenly 
from  place  to  place.  No  one  has  known  just  what  the 
others  were  doing,  or  what  a  city  could  do,  and  should 
expected  to  do. 


So  for  the  past  four  years  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  has  been  studying  health 
in  the  hundred  largest  American  cities,  working  with 
funds  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  For  two 
years  the  American  Child  Health  Association  has  been 
surveying  health  in  the  eighty-six  cities  of  40,000  to 
70,000  population.  In  these  two  monumental  reports 
will  be  brought  together  the  source  material  and  the 
summary  of  America's  greatest  social  technique. 

With  the  aid  and  collaboration  of  many  national 
health  agencies  Survey  Graphic  will  publish  in 
November  a  special  issue  on  City  Health,  edited  by 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  reshaping  this  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Public  Health  Movement  in  terms  of  the 
average  citizen  and  his  wife,  oi  the  business  men,  the 
teachers,  the  nurses,  the  social  workers,  the  school 
children,  the  women's  clubs  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce. Among  the  contributors  will  be 
HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Public 

Health  Administration,  Columbia  University,  Health 

Editor  of  The  Survey 
SIR   ARTHUR    NEWSHOLME,    British    sanitarian 

and  expert  on   tuberculosis 

HOMER  FOLKS,  Secretary  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association 
CHESTER    H.    ROWELL,    California   publicist    and 

journalist 
LOUIS'  I.   DUBLIN,   Statistician,   Metropolitan   Life 

Insurance   Co. 
IRA    V.    HISCOCK,    M.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Public  Health,  Yale  University 
PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Associate  Director  in  Research, 

American   Child    Health  Association 
GEORGE  T.  PALMER,  Dr.  P.H.,  Director  Division 

of  Research,  American   Child   Health  Association 
WILLIAM     A.     EVANS,     M.D.,     formerly     Health 

Commissioner,  Chicago 
KATHARINE    TUCKER,    R.N.,    General    Director, 

the   Visiting  Nurse   Society  of   Philadelphia 
MARY  ROSS,  Associate  Editor  The  Survey 
LEWIS  HINE,  Photographer  of  folks  and  their  work 
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The  Gist  of  It 

EVERYBODY  on  the  coast,  and  a  good  many 
folks  further  east,  know  Chester  Rowell,  editor 
and  publisher  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  Fresno 
Republican,  long  active  in  politics,  education  and  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  now  writing  daily  for  twenty  ' 
million  newspaper  readers.  Here  (p.  547)  he  uses  a 
report  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  Honolulu 
as  the  vehicle  for  a  significant  estimate  of  Oriental 
undercurrents.  During  the  winter  The  Survey  will 
publish  a  group  of  articles  on  aspects  of  the  western 
social  scene  with  which  he  is  intimately  acquainted. 

MRS.  PARKER  of  California,  New  York,  Vienna, 
Geneva  and  points  adjacent  writes  (p.  551)  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  picture  presented  by  Vienna,  where 
Freud,  "the  god  of  psychoanalysis,"  reigns  with  other 
interesting  deities  while  clinics  and  theories  cluster 
around  them.  Mrs.  Parker,  author  of  An  American 
Idyll,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Survey. 


school   of   the   future — where    die   community 
J.   takes  its  problems  and  children  are  taught  life  as 
well  as  learning  is  pictured  for  us  (p.  555)   by  Joseph 
K.   Hart. 

WHY  are  our  high  schools  and  colleges  so  cosdy? 
Frederick  Burk  analyzes  on  p.  557  die  reasons 
for  the  growing  flood  of  students  and  die  insidious,  un- 
heralded change  dial  has  crept  upon  us,  as  if  an 
Intelligence  were  now  "silendy  shaping  education  to 
its  own  ends." 

A  DELAIDE  NICHOLS,  recalling  her  experience 
/\  in  a  New  York  high  school  in  die  comparative 
calm  of  Westport,  Conn.,  writes  again  of  "i-A-io" 
in  The  Blind  Alley  (p.  564)— which  turns  out  to  be 
not  so  blind.  In  a  later  number  she  will  give  us  an- 
other vignette  of  life  in  the  great  city  school,  where 
Tony  tie  janitor  takes  discipline  into  his  own  hands 


ALAIN  LOCKE'S  brilliant  article  on*The  New 
-o  in  the  Harlem  Number  of  Survey  Graphic 
was  a  searching  epitome  of  the  present  and  coming 
spirit  of  his  race.  Here  (p.  567)  he  brings  the  same 
point  of  view  to  the  consideration  of  education  of,  for 
and  increasingly  by  the  new  Negro. 

T}  EMINISCENCES  of  education— his  own  and  that 
lA.  of  his  children — give  us  another  side  of  the 
genius  that  is  Patrick  Geddes — teacher  no  less  than 
philosopher,  geographer,  planner.  Here  (p.  571)  we 
find  boys  growing  up  in  understanding  of  all  the 
crafts  of  the  valley  section,  learning  to  draw,  to  dance, 
to  swim,  to  work  with  the  fishermen  on  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  always  to  see  and  know  their  world.  "Noth- 
ing was  painfully  acquired  but  all  by  turns  were  felt 
as  fresh  modes  and  moods  of  life." 

GAINST  the  desert  bare  and  dead"  bloom  frag- 
ments  of  creative  art  like  the  delicate  yellow 
blossoms  of  the  cactus  plant.  Mr.  Moore,  a  bureau 
chief  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has 
given  us  (p.  576)  the  experience  of  two  teachers  in 
die  schools  of  the  Mohave  Desert  who  have  enriched 
the  arid  lives  of  die  children  in  dieir  district  with 
intelligent  patriotism,  poems  —  and  baths. 

WITH  eight  years'  teaching  in  tie  Philippines  and 
more  dian  a  year  of  special  investigation  in  Rus- 
sia by  way  of  international  background,  Walter  Pettit 
has  given  the  last  eight  years  to  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  where  he  is  now  assistant  director  of 
the  school  and  head  of  the  department  of  Community 
Organization.  He  writes  (p.  579)  not  only  as  a  teacher 
of  community  technique  but  as  a  close  observer  of  com- 
munity processes.  His  work  in  association  with  Porter 
Lee  in  the  National  Information  Bureau's  study  of 
national-local  relationships  in  social  work,  for  example, 
was  an  outstanding  piece  of  community  research. 

THE  AUTHORS  of  tie  book  on  natural  Negro 
poetry  which  is  reviewed  on  p.  583  are  of  the  faculty 
of  a  state  university  in  the  South.  Countee  Cullen,  who 
reviews  it.  is  a  young  Negro  poet  of  rare  gift  who 
contributed  distinguished  verse  to  the  Harlem  number 
of  Survey  Graphic  and  has  been  frequendy  represented 
in  The  Nation,  Harper's  Magazine,  the  American 
Mercury  and  so  on.  His  portrait,  by  Winold  Reiss. 
was  published  in  The  Survey  for  June  I.  "His  gift," 
comments  Mr.  Whipple,  editor  of  Letters  &  Life,  "is 
a  queer  combination  of  old  English  ballad  strains  and 
an  African  luxury  of  word  and  image.  It  seems  pretty 
interesting  to  me  to  have  diis  cultured  poet  tell  what 
he  diinks  of  the  ancestral  singing  urge  of  his  race," 

THE  GREAT  OBSESSION,  Mr.  Bruere's  article 
in  the  August  Graphic  had  for  its  immediate  oc- 
casion an  article  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine  by 
Elton    Mayo,  die   distinguished   Australian   student   of 
die   philosophy    and   psychology   of   industrial   relations 
who  now  occupies  a  chair  in  die  Wharton   School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce.     Professor  Mayo  has  written, 
in  reply,  an  open  letter  which  will  be  published  in  The 
Survey's   department   of   Communications,   in   an   early 
e  of  the  Midmonthly. 


Hendrik  Willem  Fan  Loon 


THE  LIVING  SCHOLARSHIP 

"Ah,  my  friend,  I  have  just  made  a  very  important  dis- 
covery. The  old  Babylonians,  five  thousand  years  ago, 
baked  their  bread  out  of  a  substance  which  they  called  flour." 
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East  of  the  East,  West  of  the  West 


By  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 


HONOLULU  is  of  course  the  ideal  place  for 
at   least  the  first   session  of  such   an  inter- 
national gathering  as  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.     Situated    "at    the   cross-roads   of 
the    Pacific,"    the    intersection   of   steamboat 
lines  from  everywhere,   it  is  geographically 
the  most  accessible  point.    Socially  and  racially,  it  is  neutral 
ground.     Its    governmental    and    educational    systems    are 

American,  but  its  population  

is  mostly  Oriental.  All  the 
races  and  nationalities  of  the 
Pacific  dwell  there  together, 
with  probably  less  of  racial 
caste  than  anvwhere  else  in 


The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  held  in  Hon- 
olulu the  first  two  Keeks  of  July  of  this  year, 
was  ^g  beginning  of  what  may  be  a  uniquely 
significant  experiment  in  international  under- 
stand{  If  ^  a  completely  unofficial  and 


was  an  interracial  gathering 
which  anywhere  else  would 
have  been  a  spectacular  cu- 


tory  of  races  and  civiliza- 
tions, situated  east  of  the 
East  and  west  of  the  West, 
embodying  in  small  all  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific, 
offered  the  ideal  atmosphere 
for  such  a  meeting. 

Like     the     Williamstown 


the    world.     The    reception 

given     by     Governor     Far-      .  .,,  ,    ,,  ,   • 

rington  at  his  official  resi-  "responsible,  but  carefully  chosen  group  of  m- 
dence,  the  first  evening,  dividuals  from  the  various  Pacific  countries, 

whose  sponsors  adopted  in  advance  the  policy 
of  "accomplishing"  nothing;  of  reaching  no 
conclusions,  passing  no  resolutions,  and  neither 

riosity.  In  Hawaii  it  seemed  agreeing  nor  disagreeing  on  anything.  Against 
perfectly  natural  and  un-  considerable  temptation,  this  program  was  reso- 
forced.  This  island  labora-  lately  carried  out.  The  result  was  a  freer  and 

more  illuminating  exchange  of  views,  and  the 
foundation  for  a  sounder  collection  of  facts,  than 
would  have  been  possible  .  under  any  other 
circumstances.  The  final  attendance  was  in 
active  members,  in  nine  groups,  numbering. 
Australia  6;  Canada  6;  China  137  Continental 
United  States  28;  Japan  19;  Korea  6;  Philip- 
Institute,  from  which  it  de-  pines  3;  New  Zealand  n  ;  Hawaii  16;  at  large 
rived  its  name  and  much  of  3.  There  were  also  about  forty  associate  mem- 
its  mechanics,  the  institute  hers,  mostly  American. 
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was  conducted  in  public  meetings,  in  general  forum,  and  in 
smaller  "round  tables."  For  greater  freedom  of  discussion, 
the  forum  and  round-table  meetings  were  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  by  action  of  the  meetings  themselves  most  of  the 
prepared  papers  were  given  out  to  the  press  and  will  be 
published  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  informal  discussions 
were  rather  private  than  secret. 

The  institute  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  project  originally 

much  more  limited  in  scope. 
For  some  years,  Pan-Pacific 
conferences  of  special  groups 
— scientists,  journalists  and 
others — have  been  held  in 
Hawaii  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
and  its  enthusiastic  leader 
Alexander  Hume  Ford. 
About  five  years  ago.  not 
through  Mr.  Ford's  organi- 
zation but  with  his  cordial 
cooperation,  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  a  Y.M.C.A.  Pacific 
Conference.  This  expanded, 
first  into  a  general  Christian 
conference,  and  finally  :r>sr> 
the  much  broader  plan  of  a 
general  Pacific  meeting  cf 
all  interests,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  as  well  as 
religious,  and  not  limited  to 
Christianity  even  in  its  re- 
ligious aspect.  The  groups 
which  finally  called  the 
meeting  were  therefore  non- 
sectarian,  and  most  of  the 
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subjects  discussed  were  not  religious,  but  the  original 
impetus  had  come  from  the  earlier  Y.M.C.A.  plan,  and 
this  genesis  was  still  reflected  in  varying  degrees  in  the  dif- 
ferent national  groups — least  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  American 
membership.  The  name  was  changed  to  "Institute"  and 
the  attendants  called  "members"  rather  than  "delegates" 
to  emphasize  the  informational  and  unofficial  character  of 
the  meeting.  For  the  future,  the  committee  on  permanent 
organization  is  the  outcome  of  the  institute  itself,  and 
subsequent  meetings  will  be  as  broadly  representative  in  fact 
as  this  one  was  in  principle.  The  present  hope  is  to  make 
the  institute  a  permanent  organization,  with  meetings 
presumably  every  two  years,  and  with  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat for  research  and  fact-finding.  Future  plans  are  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  council,  to  be  appointed  by  a  temporary 
organizing  committee  composed  of  F.  C.  Atherton  of 
Hawaii,  Y.  Tsurumi  of  Japan,  S.  T.  Wen  of  China,  John 
Nelson  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of 
continental  United  States.  Dr.  Wilbur  served  as  the  very 
efficient  president  of  the  institute. 

Since  the  institute  deliberately  took  no  action,  reached  no 
conclusions  and  made  no  recommendations  on  anything, 
there  are  no  concrete  results  to  report.  Its  achievements  lay 
in  the  clarification  of  issues,  in  the  collection  of  some  facts 
and  the  definition  of  the  need  of  others,  and  especially  in 
the  demonstration  that  the  most  delicate  and  controversial 
international  issues  can  be  discussed  fruitfully  and  decently. 
Such  informal  interchanges,  by  unofficial  individuals  un- 
hampered by  responsibilities  of  representation  or  action,  may 
serve  at  least  to  relieve  pressure  and  to  prepare  the  back- 
ground of  facts  and  of  emotional  and  intellectual  under- 
standing which  are  the  necessary  popular  support  of  official 
policy.  Just  the  personal  education  of  the  members,  all  of 
whom  have  contacts  or  audiences  in  their  own  countries,  is 
a  perceptible  step  toward  wider  popular  education  in  inter- 
national understanding.  Certainly  a  meeting  in  which 
Koreans  and  Filipinos  could  present  their  national  aspira- 
tions in  the  presence  of  Japanese  and  American  imperialists, 
and  in  which  Americans  could  analyze  the  historic  grounds 
of  racial  discrimination  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
races  discriminated  against,  all  without  rancor  and  with 
mutual  enlightenment,  was  an  object-lesson  worth  giving. 

In  the  absence  of  action  or  findings,  the  only  thing  to 
report  is  ideas  and  facts.  This  is  therefore  a  report  rather 
of  Pacific  issues  as  brought  out  by  the  discussion  than  of  the 
institute  itself. 

First,  then,  in  the  discussions  at  Hawaii  were  the  internal 
problems  of  the  awakening  Orient ;  then  the  international 
problems  of  discrimination  by  the  white  nations  around  the 
Pacific  against  the  Oriental  peoples;  and  third,  the  psycho- 
logical problems  of  the  reaction  of  the  Oriental  mind  to 
these  discriminations.  There  are  also  the  political  demands 
of  Korea  and  the  Philippines  for  independence,  and  of 
China  for  the  full  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  economic 
and  social  bearings  of  varying  standards  of  physical  living 
and  of  spiritual  culture. 

TNTERNALLY,  the  great  problems  are  Chinese.  The 
\^  Chinese  members  of  the  institute  included  some  of  rare 
personal  charm,  mostly  western-trained  and  Christian,  of 
the  Young  China  group.  They  were  nationalists,  idealists 
and  patriots,  representatives  rather  of  the  future  than  of 
the  present  or  past  of  their  immemorial  civilization.  Their 


picture  of  China  was  of  a  country  in  transition.  The  empire 
is  gone,  but  the  republic  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  industrial 
revolution  is  just  beginning.  Machinery  and  mass  production 
are  invading,  but  have  not  yet  displaced  the  old  hand  in-  | 
dustries.  The  renaissance  is  beginning.  There  are  revivals 
of  spirituality  in  the  old  religions,  as  well  as  a  spread  of 
Christian  influences.  A  new  national  spirit  is  spreading,  and 
"peoples'  movements"  are  organizing  the  distribution  of 
ideas  even  among  the  hitherto  impenetrable  classes.  For 
the  first  time,  the  rice-field  peasant  and  the  'ricksha  coolie 
are  talking  politics.  Chinese  intelligence  is  awakening.  The 
political  demand  of  the  nationalists  for  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality and  for  the  right  of  China  to  fix  its  own  tariff 
duties  and  taxes  increasingly  represents  an  actual  sentiment 
of  the  people. 

Most  impressive  of  all  at  the  institute  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  mass-education  movement  in  China  by  its  director, 
James  Y.  C.  Yen.  Quantitatively,  this  is  beyond  compari- 
son the  most  stupendous  educational  enterprise  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  attempt,  in  a  single 
decade,  to  teach  two  hundred  million  now  illiterate  people, 
young  and  old,  to  read  and  write,  and  to  supply  them  with 
a  language,  literature  and  newspapers.  "China  will  not  go 
back  to  the  empire,"  says  Yen,  "and  is  not  fitted  for  the 
republic.  The  only  remedy  is  to  make  it  fit."  This  means, 
of  course,  reading  and  writing,  that  there  may  be  diffusion  of 
information. 

The  first  difficulty  was  lack  of  a  written  language.  The 
literary  language  of  China  is  so  difficult  that  only  the  scholar 
class,  who  can  spend  years  in  school,  can  ever  hope  to  master 
it.  So  a  simplified  written  language  was  devised,  with  only 
1200  characters,  and  a  standard  method  of  teaching  it  in  96 
lessons  was  worked  out.  But  the  common  people  of  China 
are  very  poor  and  very  busy.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  new  schooling  within  the  time  and  the  money  that  they 
could  afford.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  volunteer  teachers, 
working  without  salary,  was  organized,  and  it  is  soberly 
planned  to  expand  this  army  of  unpaid  teachers  to  ten 
millions.  Rooms  for  class  teaching  were  borrowed  free, 
or  rented  with  donated  money.  The  course  of  study  was 
limited  to  one  hour  a  day,  for  four  months,  which  even  the 
coolie  can  spare,  and  the  cost,  including  books,  is  one 
Chinese  dollar  (fifty  cents)  for  the  whole  course,  in  the 
cities,  and  half  as  much  in  the  country. 

For  five  thousand  years  China  has  honored  learning, 
even  above  wealth,  and  even  the  most  ignorant  aspire  to  it, 
when  the  opportunity  is  opened.  Already  enough  farmers 
have  learned  to  read  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  farm 
journal,  the  first  in  China.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be 
more  newspaper  readers  in  China  than  in  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca. The  leaders  are  planning  to  supply  this  demand  with 
papers  and  books  in  the  simplified  language  which  shall 
enlighten  rather  than  mislead  the  people.  Instead  of  show- 
ing the  traditional  patience  of  China,  they  are  in  a  hurry. 
They  propose  to  prepare  China  in  this  generation  for  the 
full  responsibilities  of  a  republic,  with  an  educated  citizen- 
ship. And  they  are  actually  doing  it!  Just  in  sheer  mass, 
there  was  never  anything  like  it  since  men  began  to  think. 
Measured  by  the  size  of  his  job,  "Jimmy"  Yen  is  the  great- 
est educator  the  world  has  known. 

The  great  international  issue  of  the  Pacific  is  of  course 
immigration.  Left  to  itself,  the  human  race  has  a 
certain  fluidity.  It  tends  to  flow  from  regions  of  low  liv- 
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ing  standard  to  those  of  higher.  When  the  actual  migra- 
tion of  men  is  obstructed,  the  movement  of  their  products 
attempts  to  take  its  place.  When  both  are  artificially  ob- 
structed, the  pressure  sometimes  reaches  the  bursting  point. 
Then  we  have  wars,  or  other  forms  of  explosion. 

AlOUND  the  Pacific  are  countries  of  sparse  population, 
large  resources,  and  high  standards  of  living  (mostly 
occupied  by  peoples  of  European  race  who  have  come  to 
them  as  immigrants  within  the  past  few  generations),  and 
other  countries  of  dense  populations,  limited  or  undeveloped 
resources  and  low  standards  of  living  (mostly  occupied  by 
peoples  of  Oriental  race  who  have  dwelt  in  them  im- 
memorially).  Distance,  ignorance  and  lack  of  transportation 
have  hitherto  kept  them  apart,  but  now  these  obstacles  are 
removed,  and  the  natural  flow  is  from  the  low-standard 
regions  to  those  of  higher  opportunity.  Since  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  to  equalize  the  higher  standards  downward, 
those  now  in  possession  of  the  favored  regions  naturally 
resist  the  flow.  This  makes  the  fundamental  conflict. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  two  conditions 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  flow 
across  the  Atlantic. 

One  is  race.  Immigrants  from  Europe  were  of  the  same 
race  as  their  predecessors  in  America,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  assimilated  economically  and  culturally,  no  other  dif- 
ference remained.  They  merged  indistinguishably  in  the 
general  population.  Since  this  was  bound  to  happen,  at  the 
slowest,  not  later  than  the  second  or  third  generation,  no 
possible  blunder  in  immigration  policy  could  be  more  than 
temporary.  If  we  did  not  cure  it,  some  day  it  would  cure 
itself. 

The  other  was  non-saturation.  Additional  population,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  did  not  lower,  but  raised,  our  standard 
of  living.  The  free  land  first,  and  expanding  industrial  jobs 
later,  absorbed  the  immigrants,  to  everybody's  profit.  It  is 
only  recently  that  this  point  has  been  passed. 

The  exact  reverse  is  the  case  with  Oriental  immigrants. 
No  matter  how  completely  their  grandchildren  might  be 
assimilated,  economically  and  culturally,  they  would  still  be 
distinguishable  physically,  and  that  distinction,  being  heredi- 
tary, would  last  forever  unless  diluted  by  intermarriage. 
To  admit  mass  immigration  from  these  countries,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  load  our  grandchildren  with  the  problem 
of  choosing  whether  to  amalgamate  two  races  biologically, 
or  to  prevent  that  amalgamation  by  a  social  caste  line.  No 
blunder  in  that  direction  that  we  might  make  now  could 
cure  itself  later.  And  the  main  pressure  from  the  Orient, 
and  all  the  acute  issue  over  it,  has  come  after  America  had 
already  reached  the  saturation  point  of  its  present  living 
standards  and  any  mass  influx  of  those  of  lower  standards 
id  inevitably  lower  the  level  of  the  whole. 


"*HE  result  has  been  an  exclusion  policy,  in  one  form  or 
^    another,  by  all  the  white  peoples  toward  all  the-  other 
races  around  the  Pacific.    The  institute  at  Honolulu  brought 
out  an  interesting  symposium  of  the  various  regulations. 

Some  of  the  laws  are  not  discriminatory  on  paper.  Australia, 
for  instance,  has  a  "dictation  test"  which  may  be  administer- 
ed in  any  language  to  any  immigrant  at  the  discretion  of 
the  immigration  officer.  If  the  immigrant  is  Oriental,  the 
test  is  likely  to  be  in  ancient  Greek  or  Sanskrit.  No  one 
to  whom  the  test  was  administered  has  ever  passed  it.  Know- 


ing this,  the  steamship  companies  refuse  to  sell  tickets  to 
Oriental  immigrants.  The  same  test  has  been  used  to  keep 
out  undesired  Russians  or  Germans.  New  Zealand  for- 
merly had  the  same  dictation  test,  plus  a  head  tax  on 
Chinese  of  £100,  but  has  now  substituted  a  system  of  per- 
mits, which  may  be  arbitrarily  refused,  for  the  dictation 
test.  The  head  tax  on  Chinese  remains.  In  practice,  this 
works  as  a  limited  quota  system.  Canada  excludes  Chinese 
laborers,  but  admits  150  Japanese  house  servants  and  farm 
laborers  a  year,  under  a  gentlemen's  agreement.  The  United 
States,  as  is  well  known,  has  recently  adopted  the  quota 
system  for  European  immigrants,  but  in  the  same  act  in- 
cluded the  Japanese  in  the  exclusion  policy  which  had  long 
been  applied  to  other  Orientals.  Previous  to  that  law, 
Orientals  generally  were  excluded  by  law,  but  the  Japanese 
were  kept  out  by  the  policy  of  Japan  itself,  under  the 
Gentlemen's  Agreement. 

All  these  laws,  therefore,  have  as  their  purpose  and  result 
the  exclusion  of  Orientals,  and  some  of  them  expressly  ex- 
clude Chinese,  but  only  the  American  law  excludes  Jap- 
anese by  its  language.  The  others  accomplish  this  result 
by  administrative  action,  which  is  equally  effective  against 
the  individual  immigrant,  but  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese 
as  less  offensive  to  the  nation. 

ALL  these  discriminations  are  of  course  resented  by  the 
Oriental  peoples.  The  Indian  question  does  not 
arise  seriously  in  the  Pacific,  but  has  become  very  acute 
within  the  British  Empire  through  the  demand  of  the  In- 
dians for  equal  treatment  in  South  Africa  with  other  British 
subjects- — which  South  Africa  refuses  to  grant.  Chinese 
exclusion  is  everywhere  so  old  a  policy  that  the  Chinese 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  wound  is  no  longer 
fresh ;  but  they  nowhere  accept  exclusion  based  on  race  as 
admissible  in  principle.  Japanese  resentment  is  very  fresh 
and  acute,  and  is  based  chiefly  on  the  hurt  to  their  national 
pride  in  their  apparent  exclusion  from  the  familv  of  Western 
nations  after  they  had  fully  qualified  themselves  in  culture, 
institutions  and  power  for  that  membership. 

There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  emotional  reactions  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  the  white 
man's  discriminations.  The  Chinese  have  a  fine  pride  of 
race  and  nationality.  They  are  not  humbled  by  the  acknowl- 
edged inferiority  of  their  nation  to  the  western  nations  in 
the  mechanical  things  of  the  West,  and  they  are  not  worried 
by  any  assumption  of  racial  superiority  by  the  ignorant 
Occidental.  They  know  that  there  is  no  such  race  superi- 
ority, and  that  intelligent  and  informed  Westerners  do  not 
claim  it.  They  are  too  proud  to  be  sensitive  to  the  offenses 
of  the  ignorant.  Moreover,  China  is  so  great  and  its  prob- 
lems so  overshadowing  that  their  eye  is  on  their  own  task. 
If  China  can  realize  its  own  destiny  at  home,  its  respect 
abroad  will  take  care  of  itself.  So  the  high-class  Chinese 
is  almost  as  calm  over  the  insults  of  American  hoodlums  as 
the  British  are  over  the  antics  of  American  tail-twisting 
demagogues. 

The  Japanese  are  just  as  proud,  but  their  pride  is  of  a 
different  sort.  They  have  not  joined  in  the  revival  of  race- 
consciousness  in  the  East.  Rather,  they  have  tried  to  get 
away  from  the  question  of  race,  and  to  substitute  pride  of 
Western  achievement.  In  two  short  generations,  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living,  they  have  covered  the  whole 
span  of  Western  history  since  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
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have  learned  of  our  civilization  all  we  had  to  teach,  while 
still  retaining  their  pride  in  their  own  inherited  older  in- 
stitutions.' They  have  seen  themselves  accepted  as  one  of 
the  five  great  Powers  of  the  World.  They  feel  tnemselves 
members  of  a  family  all  the  rest  of  whom  are  Occidental 
and  Caucasian.  Their  chief  pride  is  in  that  membership. 
Race  is  obviously  not  an  element  in  that  pride.  Rather,  it 
is  their  only  handicap  under  it.  Therefore,  they  seem  to 
shrink  from  the  very  mention  of  the  word  "race."  To  be 
included  in  any  category  with  their  cognate  races  is  to  them 
a  matter  not  of  pride,  but  of  chagrin:  it  makes  race  rather 
than  institutions  the  standard.  They  do  not  aspire  to  be 
"white"  men,  and  they  are  too  intelligent  to  suppose  it 
would  be  a 'promotion  if  they  were,  but  they  do  aspire  to  be 
Occidentals,  and  they  resent  any  definition  of  Occidental- 
ism which  would  base  it  on  color  of  skin  rather  than  on 
culture  and  institutions.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
race,  but  they  do  regard  it  as  a  distorted  sense  of  proportion 
which  would  classify  them  with  nations  of  inferior  achieve- 
ment, to  which  they  are  allied  only  by  race,  rather  than 
with  the  nations  to  which  they  are  allied  by  every  other 
qualification. 

In  all  this  there  is  what  may  perhaps  be  a  trace  of  the 
much-abused  "inferiority  complex."  That  is,  in  the  things 
of  western  culture,  the  Japanese  were  for  a  long  time 
pupils  while  the  West  was  teacher,  and  during  that  period 
they  acquired  the  habit  of  assuming  that  the  teacher's 
opinion  of  the  pupil  was  more  important  than  the  pupil's 
of  the  teacher.  Now  that  they  have  graduated,  and  know 
all  the  teacher  knows,  the  old  habit  persists.  They  are  not 
yet  able  to  regard  with  calm  superiority  the  symptoms  of 
race  arrogance  in  the  western  world.  It  would  be  well 
for  their  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  truer  and  juster,  if  they 
could  acquire  this  viewpoint. 

Against  the  recent  American  immigration  act  they  have 
two  further  objections,  one  logical  and  the  other  involving 
a  clear  fallacy. 

The  logical  argument  is  that  a  policy  founded  on  mutual 
agreement  ought  not  to  have  been  brusquely  reversed  by 
the  action  of  one  party  alone,  without  an  attempt  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  a  new  agreement.  If  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment was  not  working  to  American  satisfaction,  the  Japanese 
government  ought  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
join  in  a  change  in  it  which  would  have  met  the  situation. 
Only  if  Japan  had  proved  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  neces- 
sary modifications  would  unilateral  repeal  have  been  justi- 
fied. The  refusal  to  give  them  this  opportunity  they  took 
as  an  insinuation,  not  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself 
needed  changing,  but  that  Japan  had  not  shown  good  faith 
in  carrying  out  those  terms.  This  they  take  to  be  an  offense 
to  their  government  committed  by  our  government. 

The  other  argument  is  based  on  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  discrimination  against  the  Japanese  immigrant  is  dis- 
crimination against  the  Japanese  nation,  and  that  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  Japanese  immigrants  implies  unfriendliness 
to  Japan.  To  classify  Japanese  with  Chinese  immigrants, 
they  think,  is  to  classify  Japan  with  China.  If  so,  to  what 
end  have  been  the  seventy  years  of  successful  occidentaliza- 
tion  in  Japan? 

The  fallacy,  of  course,  is  in  confusing  the  nation  with 
the  immigrant.  Japan  and  China  do  not  emigrate  to  Ameri- 
ca; but  only  individual  Chinese  and  Japanese.  We  do 
treat  Japan  and  China  differently.  We  deal  with  Japan 
as  with  a  great,  modern,  organized  European  power,  and 


with  China  as  an  industrially  backward,   politically   unor-^ 
ganized  Oriental  people.     But  the  individual  Japanese  la-  ' 
borer  does  not  bring  with   him  the  Occidental  culture  of  ] 
Japan,  while  the  educated  Chinese  gentleman  does  not  share 
the    backwardness    of    Chinese    governmental    organization.  ] 
Gentlemen  or  coolie,  of  both  nationalities,  represent  what- 
ever degree  of  culture  they  individually  exemplify,  and  both  j 
present  the  same  domestic  problem  of  racial  assimilation — 
a  problem  which  does  not  exist,  and  would  be  meaningless, 
as  between  nations  as  such.     America's  age-long  friendship 
for   China   does   not   mean    that   America   could   assimilate 
masses   of    Chinese   coolies.      Neither    is   America's   similar 
inability   to   assimilate   masses   of   Japanese   laborers   incon- 
sistent with   an   equally   sincere   admiration   and   friendship 
for  the  Japanese  nation.     And  America's  inclusion  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  same  class,  based  on 
race,  does  not  in  the  least  put  Japan  and  China  in  the  same 
class,   based    on    institutions.      Race    does    not    keep    Japan 
out  of  the  family  of  Occidental  nations ;  but  race  may  com- 
plicate  the   assimilability  of   Japanese    immigrants   in   Cau- 
casian communities  already  handicapped  by  the  tradition  of 
one  racial  caste. 

Why  is  resentment  against  American  exclusion  so  much 
more  bitter  than  against  the  exclusion  policies  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  ?  It  is  impossible  to  quote 
any  direct  answer,  but  this  is  my  impression :  Australia 
is  out  of  the  Japanese  horizon.  They  are  not  thinking  of 
going  there,  nor  debating  its  policies.  The  same  of  New 
Zealand.  Canada  has  complied  with  the  forms,  and  so 
sugar-coated  the  pill.  America  is  constantly  in  mind.  It 
is  at  the  other  end  of  a  cheap  cable.  Whatever  America 
does  is  on  the  front  page;  every  Japanese  knows  it  and  dis- 
cusses it.  Besides,  America,  instead  of  sugar-coating  the 
pill,  jammed  it  unceremoniously  down  their  throats.  There 
are  doubtless  other  and  deeper  reasons.  These  are  conscious. 

All  the  Orientals  conceded  that  immigration  is,  by  in- 
ternational law,  a  domestic  question,  and  that  it  is  the 
legal  right  of  any  nation  to  exclude  whom  it  pleases.  But 
several  of  them  expressed  the  view  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  in  good  morals  nations  ought  not  to  go  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right.  Basing  their  conclusions,  not  on 
what  the  law  is,  but  on  what  it  ought  to  be,  some  of  them 
pictured  an  ideal  of  the  future  when  it  would  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  migrate  freely  over 
the  earth,  wherever  they  could  better  their  conditions;  and 
of  all  peoples  and  industries,  unhindered  and  on  equal  terms, 
to  procure  raw  materials  wherever  they  exist,  regardless  of 
national  lines.  Meantime,  so  long  as  nations  retain  the 
right  to  regulate  migrations  across  their  lines,  these  regula- 
tions should  not  discriminate  between  races  or  nationalities. 
Any  man,  of  any  origin,  of  any  color  or  texture  of  hair, 
ought  to  have  the  same  rights  everywhere  as  any  other  man 
of  the  same  character,  intelligence,  and  other  personal  quali- 
fications. These  things  they  set  up  only  as  ideals  for  the 
future;  but  the  western  world  may  as  well  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  toward  these  ideals  that  the  persevering  East 
will  continuously  press. 

THIS  was  a  meeting  of  barely  over  a  hundred  men  and 
women,  on  a  tiny  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific, 
without  power  to  determine  anything.  But  the  issues  and 
problems  which  their  conversations  helped  clarify  are  pre- 
cisely the  point  on  which  the  whole  future  of  this  shrinking 
world  will  turn. 


Dr.  Sigmund  Freud :  Etching  in  Max  Potiak 

The  Capital  of  Psychology 

By  CORNELIA  STRATTON  PARKER 


VIENNA.     Say  it  with   psychoanalysis.    And 
music.    Vienna  may  or  may  not  be  the  place 
to  learn  the  most  psychology.    It  is  the  place 
to  be  gladdest  you  are   in  while   such   psy- 
chology   as    is    to    learn    is    being    learned. 
Or  if  objective  learning  is  not  the  goal,  if 
one  is  yearning  for  a  soul-searching  psychoanalysis,  Vienna 
has  its  points.    We  can  imagine  an  American-planned  and 
managed    psychoanalysis    advertisement    campaign    to    boost 
Vienna : 

Dr/  you  feel  that  distressed  sensation  on  waking?  On 
staying  awake?  Does  it  pursue  you  during  the  day.  Does 
it  increase  at  the  thought  of  what  has  passed  through  your 
mind  during  sleep? 

ff  hat  you  need  ;V  /  ienna! 

There,  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  the  price  of  li'hat 
it  costs  \ou  in  Neii-  York,  Chicago,  or  Boston,  you  can 

find  RELIEF: 

Be  Psychoanalysed  in   I'ienna! 

A  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Morning! 

Coffee  at  eleven  on  the  Graben  and  read  the  neti-s  in 
nine  languages.' 

(Provided — this  my  note  and  not  the  advertisement — that 
you  can  keep  your  eyes  and  mind  on  the  papers  instead  of 


allowing  your  attention  to  concern  itself  with  trying  to  dis- 
cover how  it  is  that  fourteen  single  Austrians,  seven  of  each 
sex.  total  strangers  at  fourteen  separate  tables,  in  the  course 
of  a  half  hour  become  seven  couples  at  seven  tables,  paired 
one  of  each  sexO 

A  quiet  half  hour  in  St.  Stephens  Cathedral!  (See 
Baedeker) 

Wiener schnittel  and  Kastanienreis  mil  Schlagobers  for 
lunch! 

Window-shopping  along  Gartner  Strasse! 

A  quiet  hour  lying  down  at  the  analyst's!  (Don't  hold 
back.  Tell  him  all.  It's  cheapest  in  the  end.) 

In  the  evening  opera  as  only  J' ienna  can  give  opera,  at 
prices  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  what  it  costs  you  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  Boston! 

Retire  at  night  in  a  modest  hotel  costing  a  third  of  what 
a  modest  hotel  costs  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Boston, 
and  dream  of  the  pictures  in  the  picture  gallery,  the  waiter 
li-ho  served  you  If'ienerschnitzel,  a  leopard  stin  coat  you 
jflK-  on  Gartner  Strafse,  the  analyst,  and  the  song  of  parting 
in  the  Trumpeter  of  Sachingen  (or  Venusburg  in  Tann- 
hauser  if  your  unconscious  prefers).  Next  day  be  frank 
and  open  with  the  analyst.  Reticence  in  Vienna  is  costly! 
Tell  the  analyst  all. 
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And  then,  the 
analysis  over  and 
the  bill  paid,  you 
may  think  you 
are  done  with  Vi- 
enna. But  Vien- 
na is  a  very  dif- 
ficult place  to  be 
done  with.  The 
only  way  to  get 
out  of  Vienna, 
with  a  clean-cut 
getaway,  is  to 
leave  it  a  few 
days  after  arriv- 
ing. Otherwise, 
with  most  of  us, 
there  is  a  chord 
attached  from  Vi- 
enna to  our  hearts,  and  the  pull  is  never  absent.  Sooner 
or  later  we  are  back  again,  on  one  pretext  or  another. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  returning.     There 
are  many  very,  very  good  reasons  why  one  should  return  to 
Vienna.     One  of  them  is  to  study  psychology. 
Why  in  Vienna? 

THE  first  answer  is  all  too  simple.  Freud.  Seldom, 
perhaps,  has  the  personality  of  one  man  so  dominated 
an  intellectual  movement  as  has  Freud's.  Freud  is  the  God 
of  psychoanalysis.  True  followers  the  world  over  wait 
for  his  written  or  spoken  word — of  late  years  almost  entirely 
written. 


Dr.  Otto  Rank 


v  •  '-' 

A.  J.  Storfer :  The  caricatures  on  this  and  the  following  pages 
present  a  number  of  Freudian  analysts  of  the  Vienna  group 
as  they  were  seen  in  1924,  at  the  International  Psychoanalytic 
Congress  inSalzburg,byOlgaSazekely-Kovacs  and  RobertBereny 


I  was  discussing  a  book  on  psychopathology  by  an  Ameri- 
can with  one  of  Freud's  most  brilliant  younger  disciples  in 
Vienna,  a  teacher  and  analyst.  "It  is  incorrect  in  places," 
said  the  Austrian.  "I'm  not  sure  the  man  is  sound." 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  my  countryman  I  said,  "It's 
hard  to  find  any  book  where  every  word  in  it  is  beyond 
question.  No  man  is  God." 

"No,"  the  Austrian  mused,  "of  course  no  man  is  God." 
Then  he  sat  up  suddenly.  "Yes,  yes,  one  man  is  God — 
Freud."  He  pointed  to  his  newly  bought  complete  writings 
of  Freud  in  ten  uniform  volumes.  "Every  word  in  these 
ten  volumes  is  absolutely  correct.  Freud  is  100  per  cent 
right.  No — 2OO 
per  cent.  Every 
word  Freud  has 
written  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 
Every  word  he 
ever  will  write 
is  absolutely 
correct." 

Higher  praise 

hath  no  man 

Freud  is  the 
great  figure  in 
the  psychoana- 
lytic world.  His 
presence  alone 
could  make  Vi- 
enna the  psy- 
chological capi- 
tal ;  but  the  im- 
portance  of 
Freud  in  the 
flesh  applies 
more  to  the  im- 
agination than  reality.  To  those  of  us  who  come  in  search 
of  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Light,  Freud  plays  no  active 
role  except  through  his  writings.  He  is  no  longer  young, 
no  longer  strong.  He  analyses  a  few  important  people, 
and  otherwise  husbands  his  strength  for  the  writing  he 
hopes  yet  to  do.  He  sits  at  his  desk  behind  the  galaxy 
of  priceless  figurines  almost  covering  the  top,  walls  lined 
with  books,  dim  curios,  pictures,  queer  treasures  from  the 
four  corners  and  the  beginnings  of  things.  And  there  he 
thinks  and  writes,  this  grey-haired,  aging,  sick  man.  Great 
statesmen  rise  and  fall,  great  machines  start  and  stop,  na- 
tions war  and  make  peace,  and  all  the  while  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  that  one  man — reject  them  in  toto  or  ac- 
cept them  200  per  cent — are  altering  slowly  the  conceptions 
of  statesmen,  of  minds  behind  machines,  of  warriors  behind 
guns,  of  politicians  behind  peace.  Few  in  the  world  know 
what  ideas  Freud  really  sponsors — we  are  all  too  glib  on 
the  subject,  be  we  for  or  against — but  understood  or  mis- 
understood, post-Freud  generations  can  never  be  quite  so 
shallow  or  merciless  in  their  judgments  on  fellow  human 
beings  as  pre-Freud  generations.  A  post-Freud  child  can 
never  be  the  same  object  in  the  eyes  of  parents  and  educators 
as  a  pre-Freud  child.  "Alas"  or  "thank  goodness,"  as  you 
will. 

For  it  is  Freud  who  is  responsible  for  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  tremendous  role  of  the  unconscious  as  a  mo- 
tivating force  in  human  emotions  and  actions;  of  the  early 
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years  of  life  as  the  controlling  influences  in  the  reactions 
of  the  adult  to  his  environment ;  of  the  importance  of  healthy- 
sexual  adjustments  in  childhood  and  adolescence  (sex  in 
the  Freudian  sense  being  about  as  broad  a  term  as  the  word 
love.) 

Freud  is  still  the  great  directing  spirit  in  psychoanalysis, 
but  even  his  disciples  in  Vienna,  analysts  and  students,  see 
him  rarely  if  at  all.  Time  was  when  he  attended  regularly 
the  Wednesday  night  meetings  of  the  International  Psycho- 
analytic Society's  Vienna  Meetings — indeed,  they  began  and 
were  held  for  long  at  his  home.  Now  he  is  never  seen  at 
the  meetings  in  Pelikangasse. 

Pelikangasse,  headquarters  of  the  Analytic  Society  in  Vi- 
enna, is  a  busy  place  every  night  in  the  week.  There  is 
where  students  of  my  nation  and  his  and  hers  gather  seminar 
fashion  to  hear  Reik  discuss  the  psychology  of  religion,  say; 
Neuman  clasps  and  unclasps  his  hands  and  talks  in  lurid 
details  about  neuroses  based  largely  on  his  own  analytic 
practices,  in  the  tone  of  voice  an  lowan  farmer  uses  in 
discussing  turnips ;  Bernfeld  lectures  on  some  phase  of  child- 
hood ;  or  with  Bernfeld's  pupil  Hofler,  pink-cheeked  with  a 
bit  of  a  lisp,  we  sit  about  the  table  and  raise  boys  as  they 
should  be  raised.  (Much  talk  in  all  branches  of  he  and  his 
and  little  or  none  of  she  and  hers.  "What  about  the  girls?" 
"Well,  we  don't  know  so  much  about  the  girls.") 

Bob-haired  young  women  smoke,  make  a  note  now  and 
then  or  copy  the  "professor"  word  for  word ;  older  men 
peer  over  their  glasses  and  make  a  note  now  and  then  or 
copy  every  word.  We  wretched  Americans  sit  there  and 
perspire,  trying  madly  but  whisperingly  to  come  to  one  an- 
other's rescue  over  words  we  never  heard  before. 

Wednesday   night   the   dark   blue   cloth   covers   the   long 
seminar  tables,  ash  trays  are  laid  copiously  about;  the  great 
(except   Freud)    and  the  near-great   assemble   for  the  pro- 
ceedings   of    the    International    Society — every    other    week 
a  paper  by  home  or  visiting  talent  which  is  later  referred 
to  in  the  most  polite  and  complimentary  terms — extremely 
interesting,  scholarly,  absorbing,  brilliant  und  so  welter,  and 
so  weiter.    Butt  if  the  highly  honored  author  will  allow  me, 
I   should   like    to   take 
exception  to  his — her — 
point   that — and,   amid 
dense   smoke    and    agi- 
tated whisperings,  dis- 
cussion    waxes     and 
wanes.       Every    other 
Wednesday        evening 
not    so    many    of    the 
great  appear,  which  is 
too   bad   for  the  near- 
great,  as  the  lesser  fry 
bring  in,  for  group  dis- 
cussion  and   help,    the 
problems    and    difficul- 
ties which  come  up  in 
their  analysing. 

Perhaps  once  a  week 
you  visit  Bernfeld's 
seminar  attended  by  the  • 
heads  and  assistant 
workers  from  many  ol 
the  institutions  housing 
problem-children.  ,  Dr.  Helene  Deutsch 


Dozent  Dr.  Paul  SchUder 

"Dr.  Bernfeld,  I'd  like  you  to  give  me  some  advice  about 
this  case —  A  boy  five  and  a  half  years  old,  father  alcoholic, 
died  when  the  boy  was  four,  Mother  tubercular,  lives  in 
one  room  with  son  and  an  old  woman  whose  husband  died 
recently. 

The  two  women  spend  most  of  their  time  talking  about 
death  and  their  troubles  and  punishing  the  boy.  Both 
women  are  excessively  nervous.  The  boy  is  suffering  from 
fear  neurosis — " 

"In  that  sympatish  milieu!"  puffs  Dr.  Bernfeld  behind 
his  eternal  cigarette.  And  he  discusses  fear  wisely,  clearly, 
with,  his  lay — and  often  skeptical — audiences. 

"But  Dr.  Bernfeld,  I  always  heard  that  if  a  child's  father 
was  alcoholic  it  meant — " 

OR,  perhaps,  you  prefer  Alfred  Adler  and  his  school 
of  Individual  Psychology  to  Sigmund  Freud's  fol- 
lowers. Some  in  Europe  say  that  "long  after  Freud's  name 
is  forgotten,  Adler's  will  still  be  hailed 
as  the  greatest  of  his  day  and  age."  "Is 
not  the  inferiority  complex  a  wiser  ex- 
planation of  neurosis  than  sex?"  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Adler  has  his  host  of 
ardent  followers  in  Vienna  and  else- 
where, and  is  today  far  more  active  than 
Freud,  speaking  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. "On  what  subject  tonight?" 
"I  don't  know  yet."  (This  one-half 
hour  before  the  lecture.)  "What  would 
you  suggest?"  And  he  spends  the  hour 
talking  to  a  packed  hall — his  hearers 
mostly  of  the  working  classes — about  the 
little  boy  who  came  by  his  feeling  of 
inferiority  through  physical  handicaps, 
or  unwise  upbringing,  and  developed 
this  and  that  habit  reaction — perhaps 
neurosis- — as  an  aid  to  his  overcoming 
his  feeling  of  incompetence  in  the  great 
world. 

Dr.  Adler  holds  a  clinic  every  week 
in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings. 
There  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  o'cloct 
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teachers  sit  and  lis- 
ten attentively  while 
three  to  four  cases  are 
being  discussed  and 
handled.  First  a 
teacher  is  allowed  to 
report  on  his  or  her 
case:  A  girl  of  fif- 
teen threatening  sui- 
cide, and  the  class- 
room difficulties  that 
state  of  mind  might 
involve.  A  boy  in- 
dulging in  petty  thiev- 
ing. For  two  months 
past  a  girl  shakes  sud- 
denly in  school — - 

Adler  discusses  the 
case  on  the  basis  of 
the  teacher's  report. 
The  parents,  one  or 
both,  are  brought  in, 
and  questioned  before  fifty  to  seventy-five  teachers;  the  child 
is  called  and  questioned ;  parents  and  child  withdraw,  and 
Adler  discusses  the  case  in  the  light  of  what  a  close-up  of 
parents  and  child  has  brought  out,  plus  teacher's  report. 
Any  questions?  Next  case. 

Adler's  followers  meet  weekly  in  a  hall  near  the  main 
post-office.  There  again  cases  of  institution  workers  or 
teachers  or  doctors  are  brought  up  and  discussed.  Adler 
himself  dwelling  always  on  the  Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl 
(feeling  of  inferiority)  ;  a  paper  or  two  is  read:  Faust  dis- 
cussed from  the  viewpoint  of  Adler's  Individual  Psychology  ; 
speech  defects ;  position  taken  in  sleep  and  its  importance 
in  character  analysis — always  Adler  in  person  presiding, 
genial,  informal,  what  we  westerners  would  call  a  rough 
diamond,  when  one  compares  him  to  the  cultured  Bostonian 
atmosphere  of  Freud. 

Or  you  would  work  under  Stekel  and  learn  still  another 
analytical  and  dream-analysis  technique? 

Or  you  prefer  to  work  on  more  solid  ground  than  these 
"wild"  analysts?  Then  you  get  off  the  street  car  at  Peli- 
kangasse,  just  as  if  you  were  going  in  to  the  Analytic  So- 
ciety's headquarters,  and  instead  you  pass  it  right  by  and 
walk  on  up  to  the  great  hospital  grounds.  If  it  is  Saturday 
night,  you  are  going  with  several  hundred  others  to  attend 
the  famed  Dr.  Schilder's  class  in  psychiatry.  A  trim,  small, 
natty  man  with  a  high  strained  voice,  he  sits  there  in  the 
big  auditorium  as  complacently  as  if  he  were  the  Ail-Pow- 
erful, while  attendants  bring  in  a  struggling  patient  who 
looks  and  acts  as  if  he  might  do  away  with  all  of  us. 

And  a  woman  whose  best  friend  is  surely  trying  to  poison 
her. 

And  a  man  who  knows  people  spit  upon  him — so— when 
he  goes  by.  ... 

OR  is  it  child  psychology  you  are  interested  in?     Why 
not  visit  Dr.  Lazar's  clinic  for  difficult  children,  con- 
nected with  the  children's  hospital? 

Perhaps    you    arrive    Ambulanz    Tag.      There    sits    Dr.  . 
Lazar  at  the  big  table,  stalky,  dark,  peering  over  his  glasses' 
to  see  who  comes  in  next.     Sister  Victorine  leans  over  the./ 
table  in  her  starched  cap  and  uniform  and  whispers  hurried- 


ly something  he  must  know  about  the 
case.  The  mother  will  say  it  was  thus 
and  so,  but  they  happen  to  know  it 
was  really  so  and  thus.  Three  young 
workers  sit  at  a  table  over  the  records, 
two  visiting  American  doctors,  a  woman 
psychologist  from  Trieste,  a  woman  doc- 
tor from  Bonn,  two  American  students 
at  the  clinic — we  all  sit  about  the  table. 
A  mother  enters,  fat,  untidy,  shoving 
ahead  of  her  a  fifteen-year-old  daughter. 
The  girl,  thin,  shy,  starts  to  cry;  the 
mother  slaps  her  over  the  side  of  her 
frizzed  head,  "Stop  your  blubbering!" 
"Now  what?  Good  morning.  What's 
the  matter  with  this  girl  ?" 

"Ach,  Mein  Gott,  Herr  Doktor,  but 
she  won't  do  nothin'  to  help  me  round 
the  house  no  more.  She  wants  forever 
to  be  runnin'  the  streets.  I  beat  her — 
shut  up  your  blubberin' — and  it  don't 
do  no  good.  .  .  .  My  husband  and  me 
we  found  this  letter  .  .  .  and  I  had  fifty  thousand  kronen 
in  the  purse  and  next  time  I  looked  .  .  .  and  she  comes  in 
with  this  new  ribbon  in  her  hair.  ..." 

An  irate  Austrian  innkeeper  brings  in  his  poetic-looking 
seventeen-year-old  son  who  tried  to  hang  himself  after 
slashing  his  wrists  (not  too  cleverly)  because  his  father 
wouldn't  let  him  go  into  the  movies — "and  me  hirin'  waiters 
and  him  dreamin'  out  the  attic  window.  ..." 

A  bleached-out  child  of  seven  who  has  never  spoken  to  an 
adult  in  her  life  .  .  . 

A  boy  of  four  who  has  "fits."  "Ach,  Herr  Doktor,  help 
me!  Help  me!"  And  this  lad  has  a  fit  right  then  and 
there  to  show  what  he  can  do  ... 

The  head  of  an  orphanage  brings  in  a  boy  too  undis- 
ciplined to  keep  any  longer  in  his  institution  .  .  . 


& 
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A  social  worker  with  a  six-year-old  who  set  fire  to  the 
grocery  store  .  .  . 

One  steady  file  of  adults  and  their  difficult  charges,  prac- 
tically all  in  more  or  less  poverty,  all  undersized,  many 
subnormal  mentally.  What  to  do  with  them?  Dr.  Lazar 
keeps  those  morning  hours  three  times  a  week  for  deciding 
just  that.  This  boy  gets  transferred  from  an  orphanage  to 
a  trade  school ;  this  girl  goes  to  an  aunt  in  the  country ; 
this  one  gets  eye  and  throat  treatment;  this  mother  is  told 
her  son  of  fifteen  is  not  to  be  beaten  because  he  wants  to  play 
a  game  called  football.  And  then  the  cases  which  can't  be 
decided  on  the  spot:  "How  many  free  beds  at  the  clinic 
during  this  week.  Sister  Yictorine?" 

Braun  goes  home  tomorrow,  Becker  leaves  for  the  home 
for  feeble-minded  Thursday,  Hulmann  goes  back  to  the 
orphanage  the  same  day,  Sachs'  aunt  calls  for  her  Friday — 
six  beds  all  told. 

Therefore,  six  doubtful  cases  may  come  to  our  clinic. 
The  boy  with  fits  needs  observation;  the  nine-year-old  who 
fears  he's  always  about  to  be  tied  to  the  railroad  tracks  for 
the  train  to  run  over  him ;  that  case  of  encephalitis,  and  that 
little  shaver  who  upsets  the  whole  kindergarten  and  his 
mother  too  sick  to  have  him  at  home — we'd  better  have  a 
good  look  at  him. 

So  over  they  come,  some  for  a  few  days,  some  for  as 
many  months,  and  get  into  their  heavy  blue  and  white 
striped  bloomered  uniforms,  with  four  to  six  Sisters  yelling 
at  them  in  the  name  of  heaven  and  all  above  and  below  not 
to  make  so  much  noise — some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them, 
both  sexes,  ages  from  two  to  around  sixteen. 

"What  do  you  think  of  all  this  Freud  stuff?"  asks  Dr. 
Lazar,  and  you  know  from  the  question  that  he  thinks 
nothing  at  all  of  it.  So  a  child  suffering  from  a  fear  neu- 
rosis may  get  electric  treatments.  Dr.  Lazar,  who  suspects 
I  may  not  condemn  the  entire  Freud  stuff  as  wholeheartedly 


as  he,  peers  over  his  spectacles  and  says,  "I  suppose  you'd 
say  it's  all  because  the  boy's  really  in  love  with  his  grand- 
mother!" No,  electricity  is  sounder,  and  that's  that. 

VIENNA,  the  capital  of  psychology,  where  all  through 
the  year  men  and  women  from  America,  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  France  .  .  .  detrain  bag  and 
baggage,  seeking  not  political  preferment,  but  mental  health. 
Analysts  themselves  come  to  be  analysed  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  their  native  lands  with  a  surer  technique  and  under- 
standing. The  spiritually  sick  come,  hoping  to  be  made  well. 
Students  come,  later  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  this 
field  or  that — pedagogy,  industry,  child  training.  .  .  .  The 
numbers  are  not  great,  but  all  through  the  year  men  and 
women  depart  from  Vienna  to  spread  the  results  of  their 
Vienna  experiences  and  study  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe.  Thus,  little  by  little,  aided  by  the  written  works 
of  the  Viennese  schools,  does  the  psychological  influence  of 
Vienna  permeate  into  far  and  unexpected  places. 

From  early  even'  morning  until  late  every  evening — psy- 
chology. That  man  and  his  followers  are  not  to  be  depended 
on — only  this  approach  to  the  problem  is  correct.  Why 
bother  studying  under  the  others?  Can  any  one  in  Vienna 
escape  the  continual  psychological  agitation  going  on,  life 
one  unending  study ;  treatment :  discussion  :  one  striving  after 
deeper  and  broader  understanding  of  the  sick  and  the  well 
soul  ?  Yes :  one  early  realizes  that  most  of  Vienna  is  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  psychological  turmoil  going  on  within  itself. 

The  last  day  in  Vienna  I  cash  a  check  at  the  bank.  As 
I  count  over  the  money  I  lay  a  book  down  on  the  counter. 
It  is  called  Freud  und  Adler.  The  banker  picks  it  up. 

"A  novel?" 

"Vo.  it's  just  about  Freud  and  Adler." 

"How  do  you  mean  'about  Freud  and  Adler.'  Are  they 
real  people?" 


A  School  Somewhere 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


I  KNOW  a  school  that  is  the  intellectual  focus 
of  a  community  of  six  thousand  people.    Per- 
haps I  should  rather  say  that  I  know  a  com- 
munity that  feels  the  need  of  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  forces  that  are  playing 
through  it  and  around  it  and  upon  it;  that 
is   struggling   with    the   task   of   developing   its   own    inner 
organization    and    control ;    that    is    not    ashamed   of    these 
growing  pains :  and  that  finds  in  its  school  a  leadership  in 
these  processes  that  it  can  trust.     That  is  to  say,  in  this 
community  of  six  thousand  people,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
decide  where  the  school  is  really  located.    It  has  a  campus 
and  some  buildings,  to  be  sure;  but  there  is  no   remotest 
spot  in  the  community  where  it  does  not  seem  to  be.     It 
seems  to  interpenetrate  the  whole  community  with  a  stim- 
ulating intelligence;  and  the  whole  community  seems  to  find 
in  the  school  the  promise  of  answers  to  its  most  pressing 
problems.         The  community  itself  is  fairly  primitive.     Its 
industries  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  the  arts  that  are 
contributor}-  to  working  in  the  soil.     The  people  have  al- 


ways lived  close  to  the  soil:  until  rather  recently,  it  may 
be  said,  they  have  been  almost  buried  in  the  soil;  and  they 
are  not,  even  yet,  on  a  basis  of  security.  But  their  physical 
resources  are  sufficient  to  the  support  of  a  permanent  civil- 
ization, with  rising  standards  of  comfort  and  culture,  pro- 
vided they  can  learn  how  to  make  adequate  use  of  them. 
The  task  before  them,  therefore,  is  primarily  intellectual 
— in  the  social  sense  of  that  word :  Can  they  develop  under- 
standing of  the  basic  processes  and  seasonal  interrelation- 
ships of  production?  Can  they  work  out  plans  of  pro- 
duction which  will  use  and  conserve  and  develop  their 
soils — and  themselves?  Can  they  understand  the  factors 
of  marketing,  and  organize  their  production  campaigns  and 
themselves  for  their  own  protection  in  the  competitive 
markets  of  the  times?  Can  they  learn  how  to  plan  by  the 
year,  or  the  five-year  period,  so  as  to  amass  a  surplus,  an- 
ticipate crop  failures  or  be  secure  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
friendly market  or  financial  situation  ?  They  have  the  soil 
and  the  physical  energy:  Can  they  develop  the  under- 
standing? 
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It  may  be  objected,  at  once,  that  these  questions  are  ab- 
surd ;  that  they  are  the  questions  that  "statesmen"  are  deal- 
ing with  and  failing  to  understand,  the  questions  that 
students  and  teachers  in  agricultural  colleges  are  wrecking 
their  brains  upon.  To  be  sure.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Plato, 
at  least,  "statesmen"  have  been  trying  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  they  could  solve  problems  that  they  did  not 
understand,  of  which,  indeed,  they  had  not  the  first  glim- 
merings of  appreciation ;  and,  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
teachers  have  been  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  But 
merely  because  "statesmen"  and  teachers  fail  is  no  reason 
why  people  actually  submerged  in  certain  conditions 
should  hesitate  to  try  to  deal  intelligently  with  those 
conditions. 

At  any  rate,  it  may  be  presumed  that  minds  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  just  such  questions  in  the  midst  of 
just  such  conditions.  Rather,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
mind  is  just  the  capacity  to  raise  such  questions  in  such 
conditions;  that  where  questions  are  raised,  there  is  mind; 
and  that  where  no  such  question  is  raised,  there  no  mind 
exists.  That  is  to  say,  mind,  properly  speaking,  is  not  some- 
thing imposed  upon  a  situation,  as  by  a  "statesman" ;  nor 
is  it  something  imported  into  a  situation,  as  by  a  teacher: 
it  is  something  that  emerges  in  the  midst  of  a  situation, 
raising  questions,  disentangling  important  elements,  analyz- 
ing controlling  factors,  eliminating  extraneous  items,  organiz- 
ing convincingsuggestions,  developing  a  more  or  less  inclusive 
solution  that  provides  at  least  a  temporary  way  out. 

This  is  the  justification  of  intelligence  in  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution;  this  is  the  significance  of  intelligence  in 
any  time  of  social  or  individual  crisis  or  problems ;  this  is 
the  meaning  of  intelligence  that  is  most  emphasized  in  mod- 
ern social  psychology. 

And  the  original  function  of  the  school  is  implied  here: 
the  community  needs  a  center  of  intelligence,  just  as  the 
individual  does.  The  community  has  problems  that  must 
have  intellectual  analysis,  just  as  the  individual  has.  The 
first  school  grew  up  to  be  such  a  center  of  intelligence  in 
the  life  of  the  community. 

But  a  fallacious  psychology  came  along  and  taught  that 
the  individual's  intelligence  was  really  an  intellect,  and  that 
it  was  "set"  in  his  cerebrum.  This  cerebrum  was,  of  course, 
far  too  haughty  to  admit  that  it  could  learn  anything  from 
the  coarse  experiences  of  the  individual's  body:  learning 
was  something  supernal  and  divine,  far  removed  from  the 
sordid  and  carnal  concerns  of  the  day's  work. 

In  like  fashion,  the  school  soon  became  "academic,"  and 
shut  itself  up  in  a  school  house;  its  "intelligence"  soon  be- 
came intellectualized — made  up  of  materials  set  down  in 
books,  and  having  to  do  with  supernal  and  divine  things, 
not  with  the  sordid  and  carnal  concerns  of  the  community's 
work.  The  net  result  of  such  a  school  and  such  schooling 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  graduate:  an  irrelevant  fellow  who 
might  perhaps  adorn  the  world  but  who  would  certainly  be 
of  little  use  in  any  other  way. 

But  modern  psychology  has  completely  deflated  the 
doctrine  that  intelligence  is  a  function  of  some  supernal 
"cerebrum":  it  is  the  expression  of  the  whole  organic  being; 
and  not  of  the  particular  being,  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
problematic  situation  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Intelligence 
has  theoretically  escaped  from  its  imprisonment  in  the  in- 
tellectual, and  has  become  social :  an  expression  of  the  mean- 
ings of  any  specific  social  situation. 

It   remains   to   see  to   it   that   the   academic   school  shall 


follow  the  lead  of  this  social  psychology,  today,  as  the 
original  followed  the  lead  of  the  intellectualistic  psychology 
in  Plato's  time.  It  remains  for  the  school  to  escape  from 
the  school-house  and  make  itself  at  home  in  the  whole 
community,  learning  from  the  whole  community  and  teach- 
ing its  learning  to  the  whole  community,  becoming  social: 
a  central  intelligence  that  draws  its  life  from  all  the  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  the  whole  community  and  that  sends 
its  life  into  all  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  whole 
community.  These  results  have  been  accomplished,  at  least 
in  a  preliminary  way,  by  the  school  and  the  community 
herein  described. 

THERE  is  nothing  "academic"  about  the  school,  al- 
though all  the  various  school  subjects  are  taught.  Nor 
is  there  anything  contemptuous  in  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity toward  the  school,  although  all  the  old  bases  of 
such  contempts — ignorance,  poverty,  remoteness,  and  the 
like — have  existed  in  more  than  full  measure  in  the  com- 
munity. The  school  subjects  are  saved  from  being  academic 
by  being  taught  in  such  ways,  and  at  such  times,  as  to  give 
happy  meaning  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  fields 
and  shops  of  the  community.  When  work  and  knowledge, 
activity  and  thoughtfulness,  mutually  arouse,  stimulate,  ex- 
plain and  criticise  each  other,  how  can  either  side  be  con- 
temptuous of  the  other? 

That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  problems 
in  the  school  or  the  community.  It  means  just  the  exact 
opposite.  It  means  that  everything,  almost,  is  a  problem. 
But  it  means  that  both  teacher  and  worker  have  come  to 
see  that  education,  as  well  as  farming,  is  a  matter  of  prob- 
lems. The  academic  school,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  ex- 
cludes real  problems  from  the  school  house.  It  devotes 
all  its  energies  to  inculcating  answers,  acceptable  and  con- 
ventional answers.  It  is  so  intent  upon  getting  pupils  to 
learn  these  answers  that  the  pupils  often  get  the  answers 
mixed  up,  and  give  the  right  answers  to  the  wrong  questions. 
Condemned  for  this,  they  set  up  their  own  problems — one 
of  which  is  the  teacher — and  proceed  to  make  what  intel- 
lectual capital  they  can  out  of  these  illicit  problems. 

Now  in  the  school  under  review,  education  is  understood 
to  be  the  whole  process  of  living,  and  it  is  shared  by  children 
and  adults  alike.  Everyone  goes  to  school — to  the  problems 
of  the  community  and  his  own  individual  problems:  even 
the  teachers  have  been  known  to  learn  something,  occasion- 
ally. The  children  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  problems:  at 
home,  the  parents  talk  endlessly  about  how  certain  tasks 
are  to  be  performed ;  how  certain  obstacles  are  to  be  over- 
come; how  expenses  are  to  be  met;  how  life  is  to  be  organ- 
ized. Day  after  day,  they  say:  "We'll  have  to  see  the 
teacher  about  that!"  And  a  teacher  who  can  tell  an  adult 
something  about  his  own  business  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  children  of  that  adult. 

But  such  a  teacher  can  help  that  adult,  not  because  he 
lives  on  some  Olympian  height  and  hands  down  his  dicta 
out  of  a  cloud,  but  because,  yesterday,  he  was  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  and  saw  another  farmer  dealing  in- 
telligently with  that  same  problem;  or  because  he  has  just 
been  reading  an  important  new  article  on  that  very  sub- 
ject; or  because  he  has  been  experimenting  along  that  same 
line  in  his  own  garden  or  laboratory:  and,  especially,  because 
he  understands  that  intelligence  has  to  do  with  the  solution 
of  actual  problems  and  the  adjustment  of  actual  relation- 
ships amongst  human  beings.  (Continued  on  page  594) 


Why  Schooling  Costs  So  Much 


By  FREDERICK  BURK 


IN  1920  the  public  elementary 
and  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  cost  a  trifle  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  data  for  uni- 
versities, colleges  (private  and  en- 
dowed ) .  the  kindergartens  and  the 
private  and  denomination  schools 
(not  accurately  attainable)  are  not 
included,  but  we  may  safely  add 
something  between  three  and  four 
hundred  millions  for  their  mainte- 
nance. It  is  true  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  these  latter  institutions  are, 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  extracted 
from  the  public  purse  in  the  form  of 
tax  revenues,  but  the  people  pay  for 
them,  and  it  is  of  small  consequence 
out  of  which  pocket  the  money 
comes. 

Is  one  billion  dollars  for  the  school- 
ing of  America's  children  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  high  schools  much 
or  little?  It  would  seem,  as  figures 
run,  a  tidy  sum  even  to  a  world  war- 
accustomed  to  talking  of  billions  ir. 
terms  of  flippant  familiarity.  To 
bring  the  issue  nearer  home,  it  means 
that  this  nation  is  yearly  spending 
for  education  about  one-eighth  to 
one-sixth  of  all  its  revenues  derived 
from  federal,  state  and  local  taxation. 
Or  let  us  put  it  in  another  way:  It 
means  that  in  1920,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  nation,  even- 
able-bodied  person,  even-  bedridden 
invalid,  even-  thief  in  jail,  even- 
suckling  babe,  every  bachelor  uncle 
and  maiden  aunt  walked,  at  least 

theoretically,  up  to  the  public  treas-  

ury    and    deposited    therein    benveen 

§9  to  Sio  as  his  share  of  the  cost.    The  shares  of  those  who 

for  any   reason  did  not  deposit  had   to  be  borne  by  those 

who  did.     And  we  are  just  getting  into  sight  of  the  really 

horrific  Mature  of  educational   cost — the  rate  is  increasing 

rapidly. 

The  increase  in  school  population  from  1890  to  1900 
was  22  per  cent  and  in  cost  53  per  cent ;  from  1900  to  1910, 
the  increase  in  population  was  15  per  cent  and  in  cost  TOO 
per  cent;  from  1910  to  1920  the  increase  in  population  was 
20  per  cent  and  in  cost  143  per  cent.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on  unimpeded,  then  in  another  score  of  years,  so  the 
untrammeled  statistician  is  discovering,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion will  absorb  every  cent  in  the  public  treasury,  federal, 
state  and  local.  In  fifty  years  or  less,  we  the  people,  will 
have  become  so  impoverished  by  the  insatiable  maw  of 


Frederick  Burk,  who  died  in  1924,  was 
for  twenty-fire  years  the  president  of  thf 
State  Teachers'  College,  in  San  Francisco; 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  he  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  most  abused 
educators  in  the  West.  He  was  an  orig- 
inator, an  inventor  of  new  methods  in 
education.  He  threw  consternation  into 
the  ranks  of  the  consen<ath-es  every  so 
often  by  his  bold  essays  into  new  areas. 
He  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  new 
educational  methods  that  are  now  being 
tried  rather  generally,  though  none  of  them 
bears  his  name.  He  was  not  an  iconoclast; 
he  teas  a  serious,  original  mind,  who  saw 
farther  than  most  of  his  generation,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  mate  that  fact 
apparent  in  all  that  he  said  and  wrote 


education,  that  there  will  be  no 
political  pork  barrels  save  those  of 
education,  Wall  Street  will  have  re- 
verted to  a  calf-trail,  cannibalism 
reintroduced  as  the  only  economic 
diet,  Edenic  styles  of  dress  re-estab- 
lished ;  and  humanity,  as  superedu- 
cated  and  scholarly  savages,  will  rove, 
quoting  the  pastorals  of  Horace  and 
Einstein's  relativity,  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour.  Such  is  the  dire- 
ful orgy  of  education  to  which  we 
are  now  precipitately  heading.  Sta- 
tistics prove  it. 

There  are  mitigating  factors,  how- 
ever. In  the  first  place  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  which  the  alarmist  has 
been  using  as  a  stable  measure,  has 
been  decreasing  in  size  during  the 
period  school  costs  have  been  mount- 
ing. 

A  second  factor  of  rescue  from 
impending  calamity  is  that  we  have 
no  occasion  for  alarm  even  if  the 
school  cost  should  increase  even  one 
hundred  fold,  provided  that  our  na- 
tional income  also  increases  one  hun- 
dred fold.  In  the  present  public 
complaint  that  education  is  costing 
more  than  the  state  can  bear,  we 
hear  the  howls  of  public  protest,  but 
practically  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
while  from  1909  to  1919  the  school 
cost  advanced  123  per  cent,  the  na- 
tion's income  increased  129  per  cent. 
The  third  mitigation  is  the  fact 
that  school  enrollment  has  its  limits. 
The  elementary  school  cannot  in- 
crease beyond  the  number  of  children 
born.  The  high  school  under  pres- 
ent rules  cannot  receive  more  pupils  than  the  number  gradu- 
ating from  the  elementary  school,  nor  can  the  number  of 
college  students  exceed  the  output  of  the  high  schools.  The 
data  indicate  that,  for  the  elementary  and  high  schools, 
this  limit  is  fast  approaching,  and  further  increase  in  costs 
from  this  cause  will  be  retarded. 

THE  man  on  the  street  who  does  his  thinking  in  slogans, 
knows  precisely  what  has  caused  the  costs  to  rise.  In 
tones  of  convincing  assertion  he  tells  us  the  schools  are 
wasteful:  they  teach  more  than  they  should — altogether 
more  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  Undoubtedly  the  man  on 
the  street  is  quite  correct.  We  are  a  wasteful  people  by 
nature  and  also  by  nurture.  We  have  wasted,  with  happy- 
go-lucky  profligacy,  even-thing  we  could  possibly  lay  our 
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hands  upon.  We  have  wasted,  and  are  still  wasting,  our 
timber,  our  mineral  resources,  our  public  water  rights,  our 
coal,  our  oil.  We  shot  our  wild  buffalo,  our  beeves,  even 
our  'horses  for  their  hides,  and  then  wasted  the  leather. 

Nevertheless  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  of  schooling  is  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  the  simple  ground  of  careless  visible  wastes  or 
even  graft.  The  school  treasury  is  more  open  to  public 
view  than  any  other  department  of  government.  The 
school  system  is  operated  by  each  state  independently.  There 
are  thus  48  watch  dogs  of  their  separate  state  treasuries. 
The  fact  that  the  48  states  approximate  the  same  educational 
costs  for  a  given  service  indicates  that  there  are  few  leaks. 

School  salaries?  Yes,  from  1900  to  1920,  the  administra- 
tive and  instructional  salaries  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  combined,  advanced  345  Per  cent.  But  this  figure 
includes  the  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  additional  teachers 
to  meet  the  increased  enrollment,  the  extra  cost  of  reducing 
the  ratio  of  36  pupils  per  teacher  to  32  pupils  per  teacher, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar. 
When  these  subtractions  are  made,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
actual  increase  in  salaries.  So  we  may  dismiss  these  visible 
possibilities  from  responsibility  for  the  increase  in  cost  as 
insufficient.  The  real  cause  must  be  something  else. 

THE  colored  gentleman,  at  this  juncture,  may  properly 
step  from  the  woodpile.  The  following  figures  reveal 
the  origin  of  the  increase  in  costs  of  education.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  school  attendance  commenced  to 
gather  force  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(1890-1900),  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present.  From 
1890  to  1920  the  general  population  increased  some  66  per 
cent.  The  elementary  school  enrollment  during  this  period 
rose  55  per  cent;  the  high  school  enrollment.  QQO  per  cent; 
the  universities  and  colleges,  442  per  cent.  Here  then  is  the 
mystery  in  a  nutshell. 

The  increase  in  the  elementary  school,  in  relation  to  the 
increase  of  general  population,  is  less  than  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  elementary  school  may  therefore  be  exonerated 
from  all  participation  in  the  sin  of  increasing  educational 
costs  and  drop  herewith  from  the  story.  The  burglars 
who  in  clear  daylight  are  carrying  off  our  money  bags  are 
the  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  For  every  pupil 
in  the  high  schools  of  1890,  there  were  9.9  in  1920.  For 
every  college  student  in  1890,  there  were  in  1920,  4.42.  But 
in  finding  the  breeding  nests  of  educational  costs,  we  have 
not  dissipated  mystery.  We  have  in  fact  thickened  it.  This 
denouement  is  an  exasperating  mystery.  Never  before  has 
attendance  at  high  schools  been  a  popular  pastime  to  the 
youth  of  our  land.  Never  before  has  the  tax  paying  citizenry 
opened  its  purse  so  wholeheartedly  for  erecting,  equipping 
and  maintaining  these  institutions.  For  what  cause  or 
reason  should  the  high  school  and  collegiate  attendance 
advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century? 

Th'e  answer  is  very  obvious,  but  it  leads  us  into  greater 
mystery:  The  reason  that  our  high  schools  and  colleges  have 
become  popular  is  chiefly  because  a  new  course  of  study  is 
now  going  into  effect  in  these  institutions  and  the  features 
of  this  new  course  are  attracting  the  multitudes. 

We  do  not  know  whence  or  why  this  new  education — 
if  education  it  be — came.  It  is  not  an  evolution  from  the 
old  classical  course,  for  it  denies  all  that  the  old  holds  sound, 
sacred,  true  and  essential.  It  has  no  philosophy  nor  bill 


of  rights.  Nor  is  the  new  regime  a  revolution.  It  came 
unheralded.  There  has  been  no  premonitory  beating  of 
tom-toms,  no  perfervid  oratory,  no  ceremonies  of  dedica- 
tion. So  silently  and  invisibly  did  the  Thing  come  upon 
us  that  only  a  few,  even  teachers,  yet  know  a  new  educational 
dispensation  is  upon  us.  Most  of  the  sentries  of  the  old 
regime,  asleep  at  their  posts,  are  yet  unaware  that  banners 
of  strange  and  heathen  device  are  now  floating  from  the 
collegiate  ramparts.  Those  who  do  see,  stand  about  help_- 
less  and  shivering  by  reason  of  the  uncanniness  of  the  Thing, 
the  seeming  causelessness  of  its  coming,  moving  without 
visible  rhyme  or  reason.  What  energy  and  what  intelligence 
operate  it,  we  wonder.  Upon  rising  winds,  seems  to  come 
back  in  awed  whisper:  Lo!  The  Great  Unconscious  of 
Civilization  which  by  the  same  titanic  forces  reared  man  to 
the  erect  posture,  gave  him  the  Kingship  of  Beasts,  taught 
him  to  tame  the  earth's  physical  forces,  and  to  develop 
language  and  the  rudiments  of  government,  is  now  silently 
but  irresistibly  proceeding  to  shape  education  to  its  own  ends. 

TO  realize  the  dilemma  that  modern  civilization  is  facing, 
we  must  survey  the  intrenchments  of  medievalism,  still 
maintained,  along  with  the  new  curriculum,  in  our  twentieth 
century  colleges  and  higher  schools.  Medievalism  drew  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the  body,  between 
spiritual  existence  and  this  sin-soaked  world  of  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  from  which  physically  we  draw  our  sustenance. 
The  righteous,  compelled  physically  to  pass  on  their  way 
to  Heaven  through  this  dangerous  earthly  defile,  sought  to 
live,  in  spirit,  out  of  the  world.  Colleges  were  established 
better  to  assist  the  young  clergy  to  avoid  worldly  tempta- 
tion. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  elder  friars  to  formulate  for 
the  young  collegians  a  course  of  study  furnishing  chaste 
mental  training.  Their  successful  ingenuity  in  this  task 
cannot  but  compel  unalloyed  admiration.  They  prepared  a 
geometry  of  lines  and  surfaces  which  inclosed  worldly  space, 
but  the  spaces  thus  circumscribed  were  vacuous  of  earthly 
matter,  so  that  the  students'  minds  were  kept  exercised  by 
the  spiritualized  conceptions  of  lines,  angles,  cotangents, 
cosecants  and  cosines.  An  algebra  was  constructed  which 
dealt  with  worldly  affairs,  but  through  the  innocuous  medi- 
um of  symbols.  Logic  and  rhetoric  contained  laws  of 
thought  from  which  the  befouling  facts  of  human  conduct, 
uttered  by  literature  and  secular  history,  had  been  ex- 
purgated. Latin  instruction  was  confined  to  religious  books 
and  Greek  was  represented  chiefly  by  drill  upon  its  gram- 
matical forms.  Thus,  upon  the  sublimated  wings  of  ab- 
stract thought,  the  heaven-seeking  souls  skimmed  over  the 
surface  of  earthly  existence.  This  course  of  study,  whatever 
its  defects  from  other  angles,  was  singularly  fit  and  proper 
for  its  purposes  and  for  the  times  of  its  creation. 

Modern  civilization,  in  practice,  has  little  in  common 
with  medieval  thought.  In  the  intervening  centuries,  the 
sun  and  the  earth  have  changed  places  in  our  solar  system, 
the  other  half  of  our  world  has  been  discovered,  science 
as  demonstrable  knowledge  has  been  born  and  grown  to 
man's  estate,  the  ancient  doctrines  of  government  have  been 
overturned,  and  philosophy  has  been  reversed.  The  goals 
of  life,  instead  of  leading  man  to  avoid  earthly  contact, 
command  him  to  live  in  it  more  abundantly.  The  Creator 
is  immanent  in  His  creation.  The  highest  ideals  of  the  soul, 
it  is  contended,  are  best  realized  only  through  human, 
worldly  experience.  The  chief  business  of  education  is  to 
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enable  man  to  become  an  efficient  workman  in  the  world's 
workshops. 

Despite  this  reversal  of  the  point  of  view,  it  is  a  most 
singular.fact  that,  up  to  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  schools  had  offered  practically  no  curricula 
which  attempted  to  fit  students  for  the  modern  world. 
The  same  old  curriculum,  designed  to  unfit  students  for 
the  world,  was  now  set  up  by  the  pedagogues  as  the  best 
means  to  fit  students  for  modern  civilization  —  a  most  brazen 
obsession  of  logic.  Thus  from  the  graveyard  of  medievalism, 
the  dead  hand  was  outstretched  to  retain  a  grip  upon  the 
new  world's  schools.  The  doctrines  of  mental  faculties, 
mental  equality  of  all,  and  the  like,  flourish,  unchallenged 
in  the  practice  of  our  school  system,  as  vigorously  as  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Those  who  have  been  looking  for 
wastes  in  the  operation  of  the  schooling  system  should  in- 
vestigate the  undertaking  department  from  which  there  had 
not  been  a  decent  funeral,  or  the  burial  of  a  dead  and  extinct 
educational  dogma,  for  several  centuries.  What  would  be 
the  wastes  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  if 
in  these  days  of  steam,  electricity  and  gasoline  we  should 
still  use  oxcarts  as  the  means  of  transportation?  What 
must  be  the  wastes,  in  dollars  and  inefficiency,  of  preparing 
our  youths  for  twentieth-century  civilization  by  the  four- 
teenth-century schooling  curricula? 

Small  wonder  then,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  movement  to  provide  schools  with  specific 
preparation  for  the  modern  world's  problems  should  have 
gathered  force.  We  may  determine  what  the  modern 
course  of  study  is  by  what  it  does.  We  find  it  tearing  down 
and  removing  all  fences  and  other  obstructions  between  the 
world's  workshops  and  what  heretofore  has  been  the  seques- 
trated school  and  college.  It  is  building  roads  and  paths 
from  one  to  the  other  so  that  school  and  life  will  be  indis- 
tinguishable. It  is  constructing  huge  industrial,  commercial 
and  production  plants  of  all  kinds.  Its  students  are  mingling 
freely  in  the  actual  conditions  of  society,  government, 
politics,  hygiene,  assisted  but  not  directed  by  teachers.  It 
is  establishing  night  schools  for  every  current  industrial  or 
commercial  purpose.  Its  extension  courses  are  organizing 
to  give  instruction  in  modern  science,  history,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  in  even-  field  of  human  interest  for  which  suffi- 
cient students  seek  information. 


"^HE  old  and  the  new  clash  upon  every  vital  principle. 
J.  For  example,  the  old  maintains  it  teaches  the  mind 
to  think  but  concerns  itself  very  little  with  what  the  mind 
subsequently  thinks  about.  The  new  seemingly  assume; 
that  it  is  the  inborn  nature  of  minds  to  think  and  wholly 
concerns  itself  that  they  think  about  useful  affairs  in  the 
world.  The  old  developed  an  extremely  complicated  peda- 
gogical contraption  by  which  it  said  it  could  teach  minds 
to  think.  This  contraption  consists  of  a  series  of  mental 
dumb-bells  calling  for  mathematical,  grammatical  and  logi- 
cal contortions,  which  were  originally  invented,  as  already 
shown,  for  the  purpose  of  insulating  voune  souls  from 
earthly  defilement.  The  new  education,  proceeding  upon 
the  ground  that  the  ability  to  think  is  the  nature  of  mind, 
finds  that  minds  vary  in  kind  and  degree  with  individuals; 
that  the  business  of  education  is  to  provide  convenient  means 
by  which  these  minds  can  think  constructively  about  matters 
affecting  personal  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 


The  old  and  the  new  clash  as  to  the  final  goals  of  educa- 
tion. The  old  regards  education  as  a  process  of  inculcating 
beliefs,  as  indeed  it  was  for  the  centuries  before  science 
became  extensive.  The  new,  quite  to  the  contrary,  is  strug- 
gling to  prevent  the  mental  fixation  of  beliefs;  it  seeks  to 
enable  students  to  gather  all  possible  data  pertaining  to  a 
given  field,  as  a  matter  of  general  intelligence,  and  to  main- 
tain a  state  of  open  mind  and  suspended  judgment.  The 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  assuming  the  older  doctrines,  are 
at  present  sorely  distressed  that  many  of  our  school  histories 
are  telling  tales  of  our  American  forbears  which  make 
them  appear  so  human  as  to  err.  The  Sons  want  these  tales 
extirpated  and  modern  youth  inculcated  with  the  belief  that 
these  forebears'  lives  and  judgment  were  spotlessly  perfect. 
The  fundamentalists  want  our  schools  to  keep  students  ignor- 
ant of  scientific  facts  so  far  as  suggestions  may  arise  of  a 
conflict  with  the  fundamentalists'  beliefs  and  interpreta- 
tions of  Biblical  theology.  Such  alarms  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  old  system  regarded  education  as  a  process  of  in- 
culcating beliefs,  not  of  harrowing  up  all  data  upon  the 
subject  as  matters  of  intelligent  information.  The  new 
education  does  not  seek  to  establish  a  belief,  but  upon  the 
contrary,  to  maintain  the  open  mind,  ever  receptive  of 
further  data. 

Again,  there  has  come  down  to  us,  through  the  runways 
of  pedantic  tradition,  job  lots  of  outworn  machinery  for 
coercing  students  to  learn — tiresome  text  books,  droning 
lecture  systems,  thumbscrew  examinations,  puerile  honors, 
etc.  The  new  education  treats  these  as  rubbish.  They 
do  not  incite  students  to  think  their  problems  through.  They 
inhibit  thinking.  The  driving  force  of  this  machinery  is 
a  sense  of  duty  goaded  by  fears.  The  new  dispensation 
denies  that  duty  is  an  educational  tool;  it  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  arouse  initiative  or  constructive  thinking.  The 
old  regime  has  ever  refused  to  accept  preparation  for  voca- 
tional pursuits  as  a  part  of  education.  The  objection  comes 
down  to  us  partly  from  the  monastic  notion  of  worldly 
defilement,  and  partly  from  the  later  tradition  that  col- 
legiate education  is  reserved  for  social  classes  untainted  by 
practical  utilities.  It  is  tfiis  doctrine  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion seeks  to  break  down.  This  new  course  of  study  incor- 
porates vocational  training  not  only  as  a  goal  in  itself  but 
as  a  mainspring  to  set  into  activity  constructive  thinking. 

J 

A  VERACIOUS  chronicler  vouches  for  the  truth,  in 
principle,  of  the  beginning  of  this  revamping  of  the 
American  colleges  and  universities.  He  first  recalls  that 
prior  to  1900  the  colleges  were  tumble-down,  unpainted, 
ill-ventilated  monuments  of  medieval  scholasticism,  attempt- 
ing to  perpetuate  their  existence  in  a  civilization  which  had 
no  use  for  their  products.  Their  professors  were  moles 
who  blinked  blindly  when  brought  into  modern  sunlight. 
Underfed,  under-dressed,  underpaid,  they  lectured  to  vacant 
benches  upon  matters  no  one  had  occasion  to  know. 

But  one  of  these  institutions  had  for  its  president  a  man 
possessed  by  a  canny  practical  sense,  despite  years  of  its  dis- 
use. One  day  while  looking  out  upon  his  crumbling  struc- 
tures and  reflecting  upon  the  starring  remnants  of  a  faculty, 
a  great  mental  light  shone  before  him.  It  was  a  very 
wicked  light,  but  there  was  plenty  of  it.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  in  prayer  for  a  moral  dispensation  which  had  for 
its  closing:  "Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  the  sin  I  am  about  to 
commit!"  His  good  wife,  entering  the  room,  found  him 
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packing  his  ancient  carpet  bag  for  a  journey.  Her  solicitous 
inquiries  brought  forth  a  groan  from  a  broken  heart,  and 
his  reply,  "Woman,  stay  me  not.  Man  cannot  live  upon 
hope  alone,  still  less  upon  Greek  verbs.  I  go  to  fill  the 
larder.  I  have  sold  the  honor  of  my  calling  to  the  devil." 
She  questioned  him  no  more,  and  with  an  alacrity  suggestive 
of  approval,  she  ironed  his  shredded  Prince  Albert,  a  family 
heirloom,  and  brushed  his  ancient  silk  hat. 

The  next  morning  he  was  in  the  state's  capital  where 
the  legislature  was  then  in  session.  To  the  leaders  he  laid 
forth  a  nefarious  plan.  It  was,  in  brief,  a  proposal  that  the 
university  stand  ready  to  offer  any  form  of  education  from 
how  to  raise  hogs  for  profit,  to  steel  construction,  and  from 
practical  politics  to  commercial  transportation,  provided 
the  state  would  appropriate  the  funds. 

The  statesmen  accepted  his  proposal  enthusiastically.  He 
dog-trotted  homeward,  his  pockets  bulging  with  crisp  bank- 
notes. He  reached  his  university  none  too  soon,  for  hordes 
of  students  followed  closely  behind  him,  vaulting  the  col- 
kge  walls,  filling  the  halls  to  overflowing,  and  waiting  im- 
patiently while  there  were  constructed  cow-barns,  industrial 
plants,  engineering  shops,  laboratories  for  soil  analysis,  ex- 
perimental farms. 

When  this  affair  became  known  to  the  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  a  cry  of  dismay  went  up.  Scholarship  had 
been  basely  betrayed,  its  honor  publicly  sold,  and  century- 
old  traditions  infamously  degraded.  The  outcry  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  thoughtful  silence.  This  silence  became  more 
thoughtful  as  the  figures  of  enrollment  of  the  canny  of- 
fender's institution  were  reported,  and  the  dinner  menus 
of  its  professors  were  circulated  by  rumors.  In  the  end, 
when  other  state  legislatures  convened,  other  black-stoled 
scholars  slipped  away  in  the  darkness  of  dishonor  and  made 
their  bargains  with  the  American  Zeitgeist. 

The  high  schools,  faithful  handmaidens  of  the  colleges, 
followed  suit:  public  treasuries  opening  before  them.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  large  city  which  previously 
had  possessed  but  one  high  school  struggling  for  existence, 
I  myself  saw  one  night  over  2,000  boys  and  girls  in  line 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  first  polytechnic  high  school 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  morrow.  Only  2,OOO  pupils  could  be 
accommodated  and  the  rule  had  been  established  that  first 
come  first  served. 

These  facts  bear  their  own  portent.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  theory  of  practice  of  the  new  course.  We  may 
call  it  opprobrious  names.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  classic 
is  the  only  proper  pabulum  of  education.  But  the  fact  stands 
that  the  introduction  of  this  new  course  of  study  has,  in  less 
than  thirty  years,  already  rebuilt  and  lavishly  multiplied 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  nation,  has  called  back 
to  these  institutions,  for  further  education,  several  million 
of  our  young  men  and  women,  has  drawn  from  the  public 
treasuries  money  by  the  billions,  so  that  many  now  fear  this 
educational  inundation  will  bankrupt  the  nation. 

rT"1  HE  plans  of  modern  civilization  during  the  life  of  the 
J[  rising  generation  promise  a  very  large  program.  Sys- 
tems of  government,  nations,  races,  commerce,  industry  and 
many  forms  of  social  organization  are  facing  wholesale  re- 
adjustments. For  some  centuries  the  world  has  been  jog- 
ging along  contentedly,  accepting  human  nature  as  it  is  in 
its  crude  forms.  There  has  been  the  silent  assumption  that 
each  individual  is  here  to  look  out  for  himself  and  the  devil 


may  take  the  hindmost.  But  now,  the  individual  is  finding 
that  hereafter  he  must  look  for  his  protection  and  welfare 
to  social  organization  rather  than  to  the  unaided  brawn 
of  his  own  arm.  Society  on  the  other  hand  is  learning 
that  its  own  safety  no  longer  finds  authority  in  divine  right 
of  class,  cult  or  national  group  but  that  it  must  justify 
conduct  by  appraisal  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
If  society  seeks  to  act,  it  must  act  upon  the  unified  judg- 
ment of  individuals.  Who  or  what  can  force  all  men  to 
think  alike?  We  have  tried  the  thumbscrew,  the  wheel, 
the  stake,  the  knout,  the  Bastille,  and  Siberia.  History 
and  psychology  offer  little  testimony  that  human  nature 
itself  can  be  modified.  However,  certain  controls,  bind- 
ing at  least  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquility,  have  shown 
power  of  direction.  But  now  these  old  simple  methods — 
contumacious  patriotism,  race  traditions,  trained  habits  of 
social  action,  religious  beliefs,  heroics  of  war,  are  visibly 
weakening.  We  need  new  controls  suitable  to  our  times. 
Can  education  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose?  Modern 
civilization,  sitting  upon  its  haunches,  now  is  severely  medi- 
tating upon  this  possibility. 

SINCE  the  close  of  the  war  the  United  States  has  laid 
in  a  stock  of  between  seven  and  eight  billion  dollars 
worth  of  education.  Are  we,  in  any  demonstrable  way, 
better  off?  Maybe  we  did  not  spend  enough.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  the  right  kind  of  schooling.  Perhaps  we  are  expect- 
ing the  harvest  too  soon.  Mayhap.  What,  really,  can 
one  with  certainty  assert  of  the  effects  of  education?  The 
United  States  pays,  approximately,  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  its  bakers'  bread  as  for  its  education.  But  there 
is  this  important  difference  to  be  noted.  In  the  case  of 
the  bread,  we  pay  the  billion  dollars  and  get  something  we 
can  justify  by  weight,  taste,  and  effects  upon  nutrition. 
But  in  the  case  of  education,  we  pay  one  billion  dollars, 
and  whatever  it  is  we  get,  if  anything,  is  justified  only  by 
faith.  Nevertheless  it  is  significant  that  regardless  of 
demonstrable  evidence  the  great  majority  of  people  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  schooling  and  are  looking  to  education  as 
the  only  way  out  of  the  existing  world  confusion. 

The  educational  program  reviewed  from  the  foregoing 
standpoints  is  formidable.  We  hope  to  earn  a  livelihood- 
through  education.  We  hope  to  keep  out  of  jail  ourselves 
and  keep  our  neighbors  out  of  jail — through  education.  We 
hope  for  the  blessings  of  democracy — through  education. 
We  hope  to  end  war  forever — through  education.  We  hope 
to  dissolve  race,  national  and  religious  antagonisms — 
through  education.  We  hope  to  give  to  labor  all  it  asks,  and 
to  capital  all  it  seeks,  with  malice  toward  neither — through 
education.  We  hope  to  prevent  pestilence,  disease  and 
untimely  death — through  education.  We  hope  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 'before — through  edu- 
cation. We  hope  to  transform  hundreds  of  other  wrongs 
into  rights  and  finally  to  bring  down  upon  earth,  and  to 
establish  in  the  hearts  of  man  born  to  savagery,  the  prom- 
ised but  long  overdue  millenium — through  education. 

Yet  it  was  only  yesterday  that  by  "education"  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  the  ability  to  read,  write,  do  arith- 
metical sums  and  spell ;  or,  in  high  school  and  college,  the 
grammar  of  Latin  and  Greek,  useless  mathematics,  rhetoric 
and  at  most  a  few  weeks  course  in  "natural  philosophy."  But 
the  new  course  of  study  offers  every  vocation  and  every 
avocation,  and  expects  the  (Continued  on  page  591) 
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Here  Are  Children 

A  Group  ot  Etchings 
By  RUDOLPH  SCHWARTZ 


IT  is  easy  to  write  and  talk  of  education.    It  is  easy— and  very  fashionable— to  discuss 
The  Child.    Not  always,  however,  does   an  actual  child  wander  across  the  pages  of 
the  pedagogical  text;  an  actual  child,  indeed,  might  be  very  lonely  and  not  a  little 
frightened  in  a  pedagog's  mind.    But  here — from  the  playgrounds  and  benches  of  a  city 
school  — are  real  children,  the  children  who  will  render  the  final  unanswerable  verdict 
on  all  our  theory 


The  Blind  Alley 

By  ADELAIDE  NICHOLS 
Drawings  by  Gerta  Ries 

Here  is  another  chapter  from  the  chronicles  of  i-A-io,  which,  as  Miss  Nichols 
explained  in  the  story  of  Maurice  Sokol,  published  last  February,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted thus:  "I — a  freshman  class;  A — group  registered  extremely  low  on  the 
intelligence  test;  10 — those  who  appear  in  my  room  the  tenth  period  every  day  for 
the  study  of  that  intricate  foreign  language,  English." 


DON'T   TEACH    SCHOOL 

"Why  do  not  the  ablest  graduates  of  high  school  take  up  the 
profession  of  teaching?"  asked  William  J.  O'Shea,  Manhattan 
public  school  superintendent,  in  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
teachers  in  222  high  schools.  Of  these,  210  stated  that  they 
try  to  turn  their  ablest  pupils  away  from  teaching;  295  said 
that  the  social  status  of  a  teacher  was  not  high  enough;  139 
called  teaching  a  "blind-alley  job." 

"blind  alley  job!"  So  139  teachers  have 
written  on  'the  questionnaire  presented  them. 
I  wonder  whether  they  wrote  it  on  a  Friday 
night  in  examination  week.  If  so  I  quite 
understand,  though  they  should  have  known 
better  than  to  go  on  record  about  school- 
teaching  as  a  profession  on  Friday  night.  But  they  are 
doing  a  much  worse  thing.  They  are  avowedly  turning  the 
"ablest  pupils"  away  from  school  teaching — as  a  harrowed 
public  school  teacher  once  tried  to  turn  me  (and  might  have 
succeeded,  too,  if  it  had  not  been  for  other  school  teachers 
I  have  met.)  They  are  turning  the  young  away  from  a 
great  and  stimulating  piece  of  service,  and  a  very  merry 
adventure,  with  the  lie  that  it  is  a  "blind  alley  job." 

It  makes  me  think  of  E.  M.  Forster's  delightful  story, 
The  Celestial  Omnibus.  There  was  a  blind  alley  in  that 
story,  too.  There  were  people  who  could  prove  to  you  that 
the  alley  ended  at  a  wall.  But,  one  day  at  sunset,  the  little 
boy  found  the  Celestial  Omnibus  stationed  in  that  alley  and 
headed  straight  for  the  wall.  It  was  about  to  start  on  up 
the  alley,  through  the  wall,  and  into  a  world  more  wonder- 
ful than  tongue  can  tell.  And  the  little  boy,  full  of  the 
faith  that  scoffs  at  blind  alleys,  mounted  the  Celestial  Om- 
nibus and  rode  on  it,  as  the  story  inimitably  tells,  into  his 
own  kingdom. 

Sometimes,  I  admit,  the  alley  does  look  monstrous  blind — 
in  a  high  school  of  seven  thousand  pupils,  for  instance, 
where  your  struggles  are  mocked  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers,  entangled  in  red-tape,  made  futile  by  the  dis- 
couraging material  that  is  put  into  your  hands.  All  of 
those  things  were  notably  apparent  in  Class  i-A-io.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  thirty-seven  hopeless  little  aliens, 
banded  together  by  a  low  intelligence  quotient  and  an  im- 
patience of  school  restriction,  should  not  be  hurled  into  the 
maelstrom  of  a  high  school  at  all.  And  if  they  were  in 
school,  they  needed  endless  time  devoted  to  them  by  specially 
qualified  teachers,  not  a  few  periods  on  the  program  of  a 
teacher  already  handling  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  pupils 
each  week.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  problem  in  psychology 
and  the  faculties  for  solving  the  problem  rendered  the  task 


almost  hopeless.  Yes,  faced  with  the  problem  of  i-A-io 
alone,  a  teacher  might  well  believe  in  the  blind  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  alley.  What  did  the  expense  of  energy  and  in- 
terest achieve  among  these  thousands  where  you  were 
drowned  with  numbers,  clubbed  to  death  with  noise, 
strangled  with  routine  ? 

Yet  at  sunset,  ever  and  anon,  comes  the  Celestial  Om- 
nibus. Always,  in  the  story,  the  driver  is  different,  but 
always  he  drives  you  into  a  smiling  kingdom.  You  never 
know  in  advance  just  who  the  driver  will  be.  Sometimes 
he  may  seem  be  from  i-A-io. 

FANNIE   Carrasotti,   for   instance,     was    from     i-A-io. 
That   fact  was  a  tragedy   for  Fannie,  though   for  me 
and  for  i-A-jo,  it  was  a  godsend.     For  Fannie  had  found 
out  what  it  means  to  be  in  an  A  class,  and  the  realization 


She  made  even  Patrick  Bennett  put  his  scraps  in  the  basket 
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cut  her  keenly.  L  nlike  most  of  I-A-IO,  Fannie  was  proud, 
and  her  pride  had  been  nourished  upon  a  too  easy  success 
in  the  grammar  grades.  There,  in  a  school  still  more  over- 
crowded, she  had  stood  out  by  virtue  of  a  charming  per- 
sonality and  a  facility  at  grasping  superficial  details,  which 
deceived  the  hurrying  teachers  into  thinking  her  bright. 
And  any  weakness  you  suspected  in  Fannie's  intellectual 
equipment  you  longed  to  cover  because  of  the  love  you  bore 
Fannie  from  the  day  you  knew  her.  Her  eyes,  merry,  yet 
eagerly  following  you  to  see  if  she  could  be  of  service,  the 
perky  flaunt  of  her  bobbed  head,  whose  tonsorial  perfection 
betrayed  that  her  father  was  head  barber  in  the  Ladies 
Hairdressing  Parlor  of  a  leading  department  store,  her  feet 
swift  to  do  errands,  all  made  Fannie  dear  to  you  from  the 
beginning.  And  by  teachers  in  the  grammar  school  such 
qualities  may  perhaps  be  rewarded  by  marks  when  they 
should  merely  deserve  smiles.  At  any  rate.  Fannie  had 
believed — not  too  complacently,  but  with  a  merry  and  care- 
free confidence — that  she  was  "bright." 

And  when  she  came  to  a  large  city  high  school,  where  by 
reason  of  her  record  on  an  examination  which  she  had  taken 
as  a  gay  and  fantastic  game,  she  was  separated  from  the 
children  who  had  ranked  below  her  in  grammar  school  and 
put  into  I-A-IO  with  the  vacuous  Minna  Schwartz,  the  er- 
ratic Creston  DePerin,  the  giggling  Mollie  Bernstein  and 
Patrick  Bennett  who  feared  even  the  sight  of  a  book,  she 
was  "bright"  enough  to  deduce  from  her  surroundings  the 
truth  that  cut  her  to  the  quick.  Her  pride  was  too  nice  to 
allow  her  to  betray  her  hurt  until  she  had  known  me  a 
month.  By  that  time  I  had  shown  clearly  my  trust  in  her 
and  she  was  ready  to  return  the  honor. 

I  had  singled  her  out  for  trust  as  soon  as  I  had  divined 
the  qualities  that  had  made  some  other  teachers  single  her 
out  as  "bright."  She  was  one  who,  for  loyalty,  pride,  class 
spirit,  and  the  very  joy  of  wise  leadership,  would  leap  to 
share  the  "blind  alley  job"  of  guiding  I-A-IO.  I  had  auto- 
cratically appointed  her  "president."  explaining  to  the  class 
that  as  freshmen  could  not  know  each  other  very  well,  I 
should  choose  their  president  for  them  at  first  and  in  a  month 
when  they  knew  each  other  better,  they  should  have  a 
regular  election  and  choose  their  own  president  without 
fear  or  favor.  And  in  a  month,  Fannie  had  so  justified  my 
faith  in  her  that  in  spite  of  her  sex — which  in  that  school 
was  usually  a  bar  to  highest  office — and  in  spite  of  her  hav- 
ing been  so  tyrannically  foisted  upon  them,  they  ratified 
choice  by  a  unanimous  vote,  followed  by  enthusiastic 
handclapping  and  wild  halloos. 

This  was  no  small  triumph.  For  my  standard  of  class- 
room etiquette  was  considered  stern  in  that  school  and  the 
ratification  of  my  choice  meant  that  Fannie  had  taught 
i-A-io  to  love  a  yoke  under  which  many  classes  of  higher 
I.  Q.  would  have  chafed.  She  bore,  with  a  wise  combina- 
tion of  patience  and  humor,  the  freshness  of  Nathan  Liebo- 
witz.  until  he  saw  it  was  no  use  to  "rag"  her  and  became 
her  devoted  henchman.  She  made  even  Patrick  Bennett  put 
his  scraps  in  the  basket  though  he  was  the  most  slovenly  in 
a  clas?  that  automatically  littered  a  public  school  building 
as  their  parents  littered  the  parks  and  subway  stations.  She 
resisted  all  lures  to  be  popular  with  the  giggling  Mollie  and 
Lillie  by  joining  in  their  whispered  jokes  and  ended  by  being 
adored  by  both  of  them.  She  turned  I-A-IO  from  a  class 
over  which  I  had  to  preside  with  constant  watchfulness  to 
one  I  could  leave  quietly  working  under  her  serene  chair- 


At  lost  Tony  the  janitor  put  in  a  reproachful  black  head  at 
the  door,  "I  sweep  now  Miss  Teach." 

mansbip  while  I  talked  with  a  superintendent  or  a  parent 
or  an  emissary  from  the  office  on  the  other  side  of  a  dosed 
door — nay  even  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building. 

As  I  trusted  the  class  oftener  and  oftener  in  my  absence, 
Fannie's  reports  of  their  deportment  grew  brighter.  It  was 
a  notable  thing  about  Fannie  that  she  did  not  report  in- 
fractions of  discipline  as  joyously  as  she  did  good  behavior. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  with  class  officers  reporting  to 
teachers.  Things  that  had  gone  amiss  were  gleaned  rather 
by  silences  and  rueful  admissions  than  by  tales  ghoulishly 
borne  to  teacher  for  vengeance. 

"Miss  Nichols."  she  would  say  shyly  as  she  lingered  after 
school  to  make  up  the  roll  of  those  that  had  been  late  to 
class.  "I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  Nathan  Liebowitz  acts 
nicer  lately.  Today  I  told  him  to  pick  up  a  paper  under  his 
desk  and  put  it  in  the  basket  and  he  didn't  give  me  an 
answer-back  or  anything.  He  just  said  'All  right,  Miss 
Teacher!' — not  fresh  but  just  good-natured  sort  of,  and 
then  he  picked  it  right  up." 

Or — "Leonora  Hartstein  has  stopped  carrying  chewing 
gum  to  gym  class  now.  She  knows  it  makes  you  feel  bad." 

Or — "Do  you  see  how  Charlotta  Rosenbloom  has  left  off 
using  a  lip-stick?  She  looks  good,  now-a-days.  don't  she?" 

Then  as  I  looked  up  quickly,  "I  know!  Grammar  mis- 
takes! 'She  looks  good,  does 'nt  she?'  I  mean,  'She  looks 
nice,  doesn't  she?'  There!  Is  that  all  right?" 

Her  eyes  were  so  anxious  that  I  held  out  a  consoling 
hand.  "Yes,  that  is  all  right,  Fannie,"  I  said,  "You  are 
getting  to  be  your  own  teacher  now.  I  never  have  to  tell 
you  these  days."  Then  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  not  only 
anxious:  they  were  filled  with  tears. 
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"Oh,  Miss  Nichols — "  she  said,  and  then  something 
caught  in  her  throat. 

"What  is  it,  Fannie?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Nichols,  I  get  so  down-hearted  sometimes. 
I  make  so  many  mistakes.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  me,  that  I  can't  learn  in  this  school." 

To  have  someone  in  i-A-io  ask  you  what  is  the  matter 
is  a  rare  experience  and  a  bitter  one. 

"I  used  to  get  on  all  right  once.  But  now  I'm  stuck  with 
a  class  of  dummies  and  even  then  I  get  low  marks  from  the 
teachers.  Oh,  I'll  pass  I  guess,  but  they  say  that  even  if 
you  pass  in  an  A  class  you  don't  get  regular  sophomore  work. 
You're  just  a  aB  or  something  and  there's  no  hope  of  your 
getting  a  diploma — ever!" 

"Do  you  want  a  diploma,  Fannie?"  In  many  classes 
that  would  have  been  a  foolish  question.  It  was  not  in 
i-A-io,  where  most  of  them  wanted  only  working  papers 
on  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

"Oh,  like  anything,  I  want  one,  Miss  Nichols!"  She 
was  silent  after  this  outburst.  In  the  silence,  I  felt  her 
proud,  erect  little  body  sway  toward  me  confidentially.  I 
looked  up  to  see  her  face  crimson  with  shyness  and  her  lips 
trembling.  "Would  you  think  me  awfully  silly  if  I  told 
you  what  I  am  longing  for?" 

"Of  course  not,  Fannie.    It's  just  what  I'd  like  to  know." 

"I  want — I  want  to  be  a  teacher — like  you !" 

IT  is  this  moment  that  has  come  to  other  teachers,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  of  these  have  been  ready  with 
warnings  against  the  blind  alley.  My  case  was  different. 
If  I  had  wanted  to  I  could  not  have  convinced  Fannie  that 
the  work  she  had  shared  with  me  and  loved  as  a  few  will 
love  such  adventures  was  something  to  dread.  Rather  it 
was  something  I  dreaded  encouraging  her  to  hope  for.  In 
many  ways,  she  was  a  born  teacher,  but  the  fateful  I.  Q. 
spoke  against  her  and  the  background  which  made  it  a  fight 
to  avoid  grammar  mistakes  piled  just  so  many  more  ob- 
stacles in  her  path.  Yet  I  thought  of  the  teachers  in  public 
schools  all  over  the  city  and  knew  that  among  them  Fannie 
would  be,  as  she  was  in  i-A-io,  a  joy  and  a  bulwark  of 
strength.  Thinking  of  all  these  things,  I  was  silent. 

"It's  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  teacher,  isn't  it,  Miss  Nichols  ?" 

"I  think  it  is,  Fannie." 

"But,  oh  Miss  Nichols,  do  you  have  to  be  so  very,  very 
bright?" 

I  laughed.    "Well,  you  have  to  work  pretty  hard." 

"I  suppose  you  need  high  marks." 

I  looked  straight  into  her  wistful  eyes.  "How  hard  would 
you  work,  Fannie?" 

"Like — anything,  but — " 

"Are  you  studying  now  as  hard  as  you  can?" 

She  hung  her  head.  "That's  the  trouble,  Miss  Nichols. 
I  try  and  I  can't  seem  to  manage  right.  There  are  such  a 
bunch  of  us  at  home  and  my  big  sisters'  beaus  are  always 
round  in  the  evenings  and  when  they're  all  having  fun,  I 
hate  to  say,  'Keep  still.  I've  got  to  study.'  And  then 
Mother's  tired  when  I  get  home  and  I  hate  to  see  her  wash 
all  those  dishes.  And  I've  got  three  little  brothers,  and — 
well  first  thing  I  know  I'm  so  sleepy  I  can't  study  no  mat- 
ter how  I  sit  and  hold  the  book  open.  In  the  grammar 
school,  it  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference  when  I  didn't 
study.  I  got  along.  And  now  my  mother  think's  it's  funny 
I'm  not  bright  any  more.  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  her  I'm  in 


a  i-A-io  class  and  I'm  ashamed  when  I  show  her  my  report 
card." 

She  gave  a  little  sob  and  swayed  into  my  comforting 
arm  reached  out  to  surround  her.  All  the  pertness  and 
gayety  and  courage  had  melted  out  of  her  jaunty  little  figure. 
But  she  had  never  seemed  dearer.  We  talked  long  and 
consolingly  while  twilight  deepened  in  the  empty  school 
room  and  distant  doors  banged  on  the  last  stragglers. 

At  last,  Tony,  the  janitor,  put  in  a  reproachful  black 
head  at  the  door.  "I  sweep  now,  Miss  Teach,"  he  said 
plaintively. 

I  rose,  gathering  up  my  papers,  and  Fannie  wiped  her 
eyes  and  fluffed  out  her  bob,  and  with  a  shake  of  her 
drooping  plumage,  became  her  perky  self  once  more. 

"I'll  say  I've  kept  you  late,  Miss  Nichols,"  she  said  with 
a  little  laugh  that  was  almost  a  sob.  "But  it  feels  good  to 
tell  about  it  to  someone."  Her  hand  was  in  mine  and  I 
pressed  it,  as  Tony  bowed  us  gallantly  out  of  the  door. 

IN  the  weeks  that  followed,  I  did  some  private  research, 
in  the  records  to  check  up  on  Fannie's  I.  Q.  and  out- 
side the  records  to  check  up  on  Fannie's  home  problems. 
And  I  did  much  private — and  public — supporting  of  Fannie's 
morale.  I  discovered  by  what  a  narrow  margin  Fannie  was 
relegated  to  i-A-io,  a  tragedy  that  might  have  been  averted 
by  two  points.  Yet  after  all  it  might  not  be  a  tragedy. 
Fannie  had  learned  to  face  in  i-A-io  the  difficulties  that 
had  been  hidden  from  her  in  the  primrose  path  of  her  days 
of  "brightness."  If  only  she  did  not  grow  apathetic  with 
discouragement  or  numb  with  self-distrust!  I  battled  against 
that,  side  by  side  with  Fannie,  and  learned  how  much  could 
be  done  through  the  avenues  of  her  loyalty  and  honesty,  her 
pride  and  love  of  leadership,  and  the  far  goal  she  cherished 
so  shyly,  to  offset  two  points  against  her  in  the  fatal  I.  Q. 

When  I  resigned  from  the  school  in  June,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  Fannie  had  been  promoted  to  a 
regular  sophomore  class.  That  helped  to  put  gayety  into 
our  otherwise  sad  parting.  On  that  last  day,  it  was  Fannie 
who  tarried  longest  after  school  to  help  me  pack  the  many 
presents  which  they  had  heaped  upon  my  desk  all  day — 
a  purple  vase  two  feet  high,  silver  cake  dishes  on  tall  stands, 
book-ends  of  fearful  weight,  and  a  bewildering  collection  of 
little  nameless  silver  utensils.  Fannie's  gift  had  been  a 
bouquet  of  roses  and  a  pink  "combination"  from  the  lingerie 
counter  in  the  store  where  her  father  bobbed  ladies'  hair. 

She  followed  me  to  a  taxi,  summoned  to  bear  me  and  my 
accumulated  trophies  away  from  that  school  forever.  While 
the  meter  ticked  away,  we  faced  each  other  on  the  side- 
walk with  tears  in  our  eyes. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  kiss,  Miss  Nichols?"  she  asked. 
I  stooped  and  gathered  her  into  my  arms. 

"Two  for  a  girl  who  is  a  regular  sophomore!"  I  said. 

"And  will  you  write  to  me  when  you're  married,  Miss 
Nichols?" 

"Yes,  Fannie.  And  you  write  to  me.  I'll  send  you  a 
wedding  announcement  with  my  new  name  on  it." 

"I'll  always  call  you  Miss  Nichols  though.  You'll  be 
that  to  me — forever."  She  laughed  as  I  jumped  in  and 
closed  the  door.  As  I  drove  off  she  was  looking  her  gayest 
and  prettiest,  standing  on  the  sidewalk  and  waving  a  laugh- 
ing farewell. 

I  have  not  seen  her  since,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  each 
other.  For  her  I  was  to  open  the  (Continued  on  page  591) 


Negro  Education  Bids  for  Par 

By  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Student  strikes  and  alumni  manifestoes  at  the  Negro  colleges,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  fresh  bond  of  understanding  between  the  "practical"  and  "academic"  schools 
for  Negroes  on  the  other — these  two  trends  in  Negro  education  -which  have 
marked  the  past  year  are  full  of  meaning  for  the  race  and  for  America. 


stock  of  Negro  education  has  a  heavy 
traditional  discount,  and  is  chronically  "un- 
der  tne  market."  Whatever  the  local  varia- 
tion,  one  can  usually  count  upon  a  sag  in 
both  standard  and  facilities  for  the  education 
of  the  Negro,  section  for  section,  program 
for  program,  below  the  top  current  level,  so  that  to  reach 
relative  parity  with  surrounding  systems  of  education,  Negro 
education  must  somehow  "beat  the  market."  This  extra 
spurt  to  overcome  its  generation-long  handicaps  is  the  im- 
mediate practical  problem  in  Negro  education.  Its  gravity, 
even  as  affecting  general  educational  standards,  can  be 
gaged  if  \ve  stop  to  consider  that,  counting  the  regional 
concentration  of  the  Negro  population  in  southern  and 
border  states  legally  committed  to  separate  education,  plus 
the  large  numbers  in  many  large  cities  even  of  the  north 
and  middle  west  that  maintain  separate  or  partly  separate 
teaching  of  colored  children,  separate  race  education  pre- 
vails over  more  than  two-thirds  the  total  potential  school 
population  of  Negro  children. 

Since  we  cannot  say  that  this  dual  system  is  on  the  wane, 
what  ought,  theoretically,  to  be  an  anomaly  in  our  de- 
mocracy exists  as  a  definite  and  inescapably  practical  educa- 
tional problem.  Further,  by  reason  of  its  being  in  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  instances  a  discriminatory  separation,  and 
only  in  ten  per  cent  a  voluntary  group  arrangement  or  a 
special  effort  to  compensate  the  handicaps  of  a  socially  dis- 
advantaged  group,  the  situation  presents  a  problem  of  gen- 
eral public  responsibility,  and  a  clear  issue  of  public  justice 
and  fair  play.  Fortunately  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
marked  change  of  public  attitude  on  the  matter,  not  merely 
renewed  effort  to  remove  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
disparities,  but  more  promising  still,  a  shift  of  the  appeal 
from  motives  of  charity  to  motives  of  justice  and  the 
"square  deal."  Particularly  the  last  year  has  been  a  boom- 
year  for  Negro  educational  interests,  and  there  is  some 
warrant  for  hope  that  with  the  momentum  of  special  cam- 
paigns for  improving  the  facilities  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic schools  for  Negroes,  our  educational  stock  may  some- 
how in  the  near  future  approximate  par. 

Fifteen,  ten,  even  as  late  as  five  years  ago,  in  southern 
states,  the  ratio  of  division  of  state  expenditures,  per  capita, 
between  white  and  Negro  pupils  ranged  as  high  as  twenty 
to  one.  and  averaged  fifteen  to  one,  as  the  Jones  report 
startlingly  revealed :  and  that  might  be  taken  as  a  general 
index  of  the  situation  as  it  then  was,  except  for  large  cities 
and  a  few  favored  privately  reenforced  centers.  Though 
few  such  glaring  discrepancies  now  prevail,  the  disparity 
is  still  very  considerable:  a  recent  appeal  in  the  Tuskegee- 
Hampton  endowment  campaign  estimates  that  "the  Negroes, 
constituting  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  population,  receive 


less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  billion  dollars  annually  spent 
here  for  education ;  and  of  $875,000,000  spent  annually  on 
public  schools,  only  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  is  ex- 
pended for  Negroes."  Certainly,  even  if  allowance  is  made 
for  the  lumped  expenditures  of  areas  where  no  separate 
account  is  taken,  there  is  enough  in  these  figures  to  warrant 
our  picturing  the  Negro  school  child  as  still  wearing  educa- 
tional shoddy  instead  of  wool,  with  the  adolescent  Negro 
youth  inadequately  provided  for  by  threadbare  educational 
"hand-me-downs"  or  spirit-rasping  missionary  clothes. 

Indeed  the  missionary  type  of  school,  necessary  and  help- 
ful as  it  has  been,  has  nevertheless  done  much  to  conceal 
and  palliate  the  fundamental  lack  in  the  common  school 
system.  Here  where  the  greatest  disparity  has  existed  is 
just  where  basic  parity  must  first  of  all  be  established. 
Philanthropy  and  private  endeavor  do  a  real  dis-service  even 
when  they  aid  the  education  of  the  Negro  if  they  assume 
the  moral  burden  of  the  deficiencies  of  public  state  educa- 
tion. Fortunately  the  more  enlightened  philanthropic  ef- 
fort of  today,  as  exemplified  in  the  policy  of  the  Jeannes 
and  Slater  funds  and  the  Rosenwald  grants,  extends  only 
cooperative  aid  in  the  improvement  of  public  school 
facilities,  and  is  thus  based  on  the  only  sound  principle. 

A  standardized  public  school  education  must  become  the 
standard  in  the  education  of  the  average  Negro  child. 
Otherwise.  Negro  education  costs  double  and  yields  half. 
As  an  indirect,  but  heayfly  mulcted  taxpayer,  the  Negro, 
under  the  present  system  in  the  South,  either  pays  for  some 
one  else's  education  and  himself  goes  without,  or  with  the 
aid  of  the  philanthropist  pays  twice,  once  through  the  pub- 
lic system,  and  once  again  through  the  special  agency  of 
the  private  school.  After  a  trying  period  of  vexing  publicity 
in  criticism  of  these  conditions,  a  really  constructive  and 
public-spirited  reaction  has  gradually  gathered  momentum 
in  the  South.  A  new  social  vision  is  really  involved  in  this 
new  feeling  of  local  and  public  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Negro.  State  appropriations,  private  fund 
grants,  and  voluntary  contributions  of  black  and  white 
citizens  have  been  cooperatively  enlisted  in  this  movement, 
but  the  true  gage  of  its  value  has  been  not  so  much  the 
considerable  sums  that  have  been  added  to  the  meagre 
resources  of  the  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South, 
but  the  recommitment  of  the  state  to  its  fundamental  duty, 
and  the  reawakening  to  the  principle  of  local  responsibility 
in  matters  of  education. 

An  outstanding  instance  of  this  is  the  progressive  North 
Carolina  state  program,  which  by  special  appropriations  in- 
vested five  millions  in  permanent  school  equipment  for 
Negro  schools  in  the  four-year  period  1921-25,  and  practi- 
cally doubled  its  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  same 
period.  Another  outstanding  instance  is  reported  from 
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Atlanta,  where  through  the  inter-racial  committee  and  the 
wise  direction  of  the  colored  vote  on  the  Atlanta  school 
bond  referendum,  $1,250,000  of  the  $4,000,000  bond  issue 
was  by  agreement  devoted  to  the  facilities  of  the  Negro 
schools.  The  same  sort  of  pressure  and  leadership  wrote 
into  the  Kentucky  state  bond  issue  for  education  the  pro- 
vision of  a  fixed  percentage  for  the  uses  of  Negro  educa- 
tion. Recent  news  of  agreements  under  the  auspices  of  an 
inter-racial  commission  for  additional  high  school  facilities 
for  Negroes  in  Texas,  the  extensive  sharing  of  the  Negro 
communities  in  private  educational  benefactions  such  as  the 
Duke  gifts  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Du  Pont  improve- 
ments of  rural  schools  in  Delaware  all  point,  in  spite  of  a 
continuance  of  much  unfair  and  reactionary  practice,  to  a 
new  era  in  public  policy.  In  the  existing  situation,  efforts 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  hope  and  the 
safest  guarantee  of  progress  in  the  education  of  the  Negro. 
To  foster  it  in  its  most  constructive  spirit,  however,  we 
must  not  consider  such  progress  any  more  than  the  plain 
duty  and  common  obligation  of  every  community.  The  im- 
provement of  Negro  education  is  overwhelmingly  a  public 
tast  and  responsibility;  never  for  any  reason  of  temporary 
advantage  or  special  appeal  must  it  be  allowed  to  assume 
in  the  public  mind  the  aspect  of  a  special  responsibility,  a 
private  enterprise,  or  a  philanthropic  burden.  Many  a  well 
intentioned  friend  of  the  Negro  and  of  educational  progress 
still  thinks  of  Negro  education  largely  in  terms  of  some- 
thing special  and  private  rather  than  something  basically 
standard  and  public,  but  by  the  right  insistence  the  public 
conception  in  this  regard  must  be  brought  to  par. 

IT  has  been  an  undesirable  and  not  necessarily  permanent 
condition,  then,  that  has  brought  the  education  of  the 
Negro  so  overwhelmingly  into  the  control  of  private  institu- 
tions of  all  sorts — good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Many  of 
these  are  non-standardized  missionary  enterprises,  conceived 
in  sentiment  rather  than  scientific  pedagogy,  supported  by 
long-distance  philanthropy,  and  in  numerous  instances  not 
strategically  located  or  wisely  planned  as  to  the  division 
of  educational  labor  with  other  schools.  It  is  no  particular 
marvel  that  the  South  has  for  so  long  considered  Negro 
education  an  alien  concern,  and,  allowing  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  prejudice,  an  unwelcome  intrusion. 

No  friend  of  progressive  education  can  afford  today  to 
take  a  sentimental  attitude  toward  the  motley  crop  of 
"colleges,"  "seminaries,"  and  nondescript  "collegiate-indus- 
trial" schools  still  in  operation  despite  the  weeding-out  pro- 
cess of  the  last  decade  attendant  upon  the  exposures  of  the 
Jones  report  and  other  survey  agencies.  Standardization 
is  the  paramount  demand  of  Negro  education.  This  must 
come  about  partly  by  ruthless  curtailment  of  philanthropic 
support  for  unworthy  institutions,  partly  by  voluntary  con- 
solidation of  competing  schools,  and  partly  through  the 
absorption  of  students  by  the  increased  facilities  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  state  normal  schools.  All  these  forces 
are  at  present  working,  but  not  with  the  force  of  thorough 
conviction  behind  them.  Undoubtedly  the  next  important 
forward  step  in  Negro  education  must  be  the  long-delayed 
but  urgently  needed  concentration  of  the  type  once  proposed 
by  one  of  the  great  educational  foundations.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  five  rival  collegiate  institutions  in  Atlanta 
combine  to  form  one  standard  and  resourceful  college  and 
university  center  thereby  pooling  their  plants,  faculties, 


students  and  resources.  Backed  by  heavy  endowment  grants, 
a  few  such  liberal  professional  training  centers  must  be 
provided  at  strategically  placed  points  like  Atlanta,  Nash- 
ville, one  for  the  great  Southwest,  one  for  Texas  and  one 
for  the  Mississippi  Delta  region,  to  bring  a  progressive  and 
standardizing  influence  into  every  important  region  of  the 
Negro  population.  It  has  been  the  history  of  American 
education  that  its  schools  have  been  standardized  from  the 
top  down,  and  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  private 
colleges  and  universities — and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
expecting  Negro  schools  to  be  the  exception.  As  the  public 
education  of  the  Negro  expands  the  private  schools  concerned 
with  his  education  must  concentrate,  which  is  their  one 
great  opportunity  to  lift  themselves  to  modern  standards 
of  efficiency. 

WITHIN  the  group  of  private  schools  founded  to 
aid  the  Negro,  those  that  have  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  program  have  had  an  influence 
and  a  public  acceptance  far  beyond  their  relative  number. 
Because  of  their  spectacular  success  and  unique  appeal  to 
practical  Americanism,  they  have  indeed  in  the  public  mind 
become  the  outstanding  elements  of  Negro  education.  The 
reaction  of  this  appeal  and  popularity  upon  other  types  of 
Negro  school,  especially  the  program  of  the  Negro  college, 
has  led  to  a  feud  of  almost  Kentuckian  duration  and 
intensity  in  Negro  educational  circles.  Support  of  the  school 
with  a  liberal  or  academic  curriculum  of  the  collegiate  or 
professional  sort  unfortunately  came  to  mean  antagonism 
to  the  school  with  the  industrial-vocational  or  "practical" 
curriculum,  and  vice  versa.  The  question  resolved  itself 
often  into  the  question  of  "what  kind  of  education  the 
Negro  most  needed,"  or  was  "best  fitted  for,"  or  was  most 
"worthy  of  public  support,"  instead  of  the  position  backed 
equally  by  the  best  educational  idealism  and  common-sense, 
that  the  Negro,  like  any  other  constituency,  needed  all  types 
of  education  that  were  not  actually  obsolete  in  American 
educational  practice. 

Only  now,  when  the  antagonisms  of  this  issue  are 
beginning  to  disappear,  does  a  dispassionate  analysis  become 
possible.  Certainly,  whatever  the  justifications  or  grievances 
on  either  side,  the  cause  of  Negro  education  as  a  house 
divided  against  itself  has  been  in  anything  but  a  favorable 
position  before  the  public.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  recent 
developments  has  been  the  waning  of  this  feud,  and  the 
growing  realization  that  the  Tuskegee-Hampton  program 
and  that  of  the  traditional  Negro  college  are  supplementary 
rather  than  antagonistic.  Orte  factor  in  this  new  understand- 
ing has  been  the  relinquishment  by  the  younger  generation 
of  college  youth  of  the  traditional  fetishes  of  so-called 
classical  education  that  during  the  missionary  period  of 
Negro  college  management  were  nevertheless  important 
compensations  for  an  ambition  struggling  up  against  colossal 
odds.  The  general  American  college  world  in  fact  has  had 
to  pass  through  the  same  conversion  of  values,  but  the 
"genteel  tradition"  has  its  special  sentimental  hold  in  the 
mind  of  the  educated  Negro  of  the  older  generation.  But 
with  a  more  practical  and  modernized  conception  of  educa- 
tion, on  one  hand,  growing  up  in  the  younger  generation 
of  liberally  educated  Negroes,  the  program  of  the  "in- 
dustrial wing"  of  Negro  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
itself  grown.  This  year  Hampton  Institute  graduated  its 
second  and  Tuskegee  its  first  crop  of  degree  graduates 
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from  standard  collegiate  courses  in  education,  science  and 
economics. 

Thus  the  year  that  has  so  been  signalized  by  the  successful 
seven  million-dollar  joint  campaign  for  Hampton-Tuskegee 
endowment,  and  that  promises  to  net  resources  of  nine  mil- 
lions for  those  valuable  institutions,  has  fortunately  seen 
such  a  resolution  of  old  antagonisms  that  in  the  near  future 
a  united  front  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  ranks  of 
Negro  education.  With  dose  cooperation  and  understanding 
established  between  its  two  equally  important  wings,  we 
can  optimistically  look  forward  to  a  new  era  in  Negro  educa- 
tion, especially  when  the  powerful  forces  of  public  opinion 
and  of  philanthropic  benefaction  come  to  realize  the 
significance  and  promise  of  this  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion and  lend  support  generously  to  both  types  of  educational 
effort.  We  shall  then  see  the  education  of  the  Negro  not 
as  a  conflict  between  two  programs  or  types,  but  as  a 
mutually  supplementary  program  of  collegiate-professional 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  collegiate-economic, 
technical  and  agricultural  training  on  the  other,  with  the 
field  of  teacher  and  social-service  training  divided  between 
them,  that  for  the  great  urban  centers  and  their  needs  on 
the  one  hand  and  that  for  the  important  rural  situation  on 
the  other. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  idea  that 
the  so-called  higher  education  of  the  Negro  could  not  for  a 
generation  compete  with  it  in  dramatizing  its  own  values. 
The  conception  of  education  back  of  that  idea  was  original ; 
indeed  in  its  day  it  was  in  advance  of  American  educational 
reform.  Before  the  general  vogue  and  acceptance  of  technical 
and  vocational  types  of  education  and  the  widespread  use  of 
the  "project  method."  its  practical  demonstration  and  ap- 
plication of  their  value  was  a  contribution  to  American 
education  at  large.  In  addition  to  its  appeal  to  the  American 
sense  of  the  "practical,"  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  program 
exerted,  as  it  still  does,  a  strong  sentimental  appeal  through 
its  race  and  community  service,  and  through  making  all 
institutions  and  agencies  that  come  under  its  influence  mis- 
sioners  of  the  masses,  galvanizers  of  "the  man  farthest 
down."  and  exponents  of  a  naturally  popular  doctrine  of 
economic  independence  and  self-help.  But  for  every  adherent 
this  program  has  won  through  what  its  critics  have  called 
its  "concessions"  to  the  popular  American  way  of  thinking, 
including  the  characteristic  conciliatory  optimism  of  its 
philosophy  of  race  contacts,  it  has,  I  think,  won  ten  by  its 
concrete  appeal  and  demonstration  of  results.  These  it  was 
spectacularly  able  to  offer  through  the  personality  and 
career  of  Booker  Washington,  who  became,  along  with  a 
host  of  other  successful  products  of  the  system,  convincing 
exhibits  of  its  value.  If  the  type  of  education  that  felt  itself 
threatened  and  depreciated  by  the  vogue  of  the  "industrial 
program"  had  been  able  to  stress  its  social  results  as 
dramatically — as  is  quite  possible,  considering  the  in- 
dispensable service  of  the  professions — it  would  have  shared 
liberally  in  public  favor  and  support. 

The  essential  difference  in  the  relative  public  success  of 
the  two  types  of  education  was  not  in  their  intrinsic  worth 
but  in  the  quite  different  calibre  of  their  propaganda  and 
leadership.  At  the  particular  time  of  the  strong  competition 
of  the  Washington  program,  the  higher  education  of  the 
Negro  was  in  far  weaker  administrative  hands  than  those 
of  the  hardy  and  zealous  missionary  pioneers  who  a  genera- 
tion before  had  founded  it.  Having  made  a  success  of  its 


initial  appearance,  Negro  collegiate  education  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  more  has  made  the  mistake  of  allowing 
its  social  appeals  to  lapse,  of  making  only  an  individualistic 
appeal  to  its  adherents,  and  of  trying  to  justify  itself  either 
by  depreciating  the  rival  program  or  merely  by  abstract 
self-appraisal  of  its  own  values.  Irs  leadership  has  been 
vitally  at  fault. 

Oddly  enough,  the  administrative  leadership  of  the 
"higher  education"  wing  of  Negro  education  has  always 
been  less  native  and  racial  than  that  of  the  "industrial- 
vocational."  Contrary  to  general  knowledge  or  expectation, 
therefore,  it  has  been  the  so-called  liberal  education  of  the 
Negro  that  has  suffered  the  heavier  effects  of  the  missionary 
blight.  As  a  consequence  what  has  been  liberal  in  name  and 
intention  has  not  always  been  liberalizing  in  effect.  When 
we  consider  that  the  great  service  of  Booker  Washington 
to  the  mass  education  of  the  Negro  consisted  in  transforming 
charity-education  into  work-education,  and  in  revitalizing 
missionary  motives  with  the  positive  tonic  of  the  ideals  of 
self-help  and  practical  community  betterment,  we  can  realize 
that  missionarism,  as  a  tradition  either  of  attitude  or  of 
management  in  Negro  collegiate  education,  is  doubly  out  of 
place.  Indeed  missionarism  and  self-leadership  are  in- 
compatible. And  if  we  assess  the  success  of  the  "vocational 
program"  as  due  largely  to  the  public  demonstration  of  its 
ability  to  develop  its  own  leaders  and  effect  a  marked  racial 
awakening,  we  can  readfly  see  that  the  non-success  of  the 
Negro  college  of  the  traditional  sort  to  hold  public  atten- 
tion and  favor  and  elicit  general  support  is  in  part  due  to 
the  coddling  and  emasculating  missionarism  which  still 
traditionally  controls  it.  The  Negro  college  represents  too 
largely  yet  a  reactionary,  old-fashioned  program,  distantly 
though  idealistically  administered,  second-hand  in  aim  and 
effect.  In  short,  it  has  not  yet  produced  its  own  leadership 
to  give  it  a  vital  and  distinctive  program  and  to  justify  it 
according  to  its  true  relation  to  racial  development  and  ad- 
vance. It  has  not  failed  as  a  medium  of  supplying  in  in- 
creasingly adequate  numbers  well-educated  men,  but  it  has 
failed  in  recognized  "50031  leadership  and  reform.  This 
branch  of  our  education  needs  then  more  than  a  theoretical 
defense,  or  renewed  public  support:  it  nr»ds  a  practical 
reform  of  the  first  magnitude  to  recover  its  social  values 
and  purposes,  and  thus  bring  itself  to  par  again. 

THIS  is  not  to  say  that  Howard,  Fisk,  Morehouse,  At- 
lanta. Wilberforce,  Virginia  Union.  Johnson  Smith  and 
Lincoln — to  name  the  outstanding  Negro  institutions  of 
college  and  university  grade — are  not  increasingly  important 
centers  of  a  modernized  collegiate  education  and  standard- 
ized professional  training.  Since  the  war  they  have  all  in- 
creased considerably  in  student  numbers,  faculty  strength 
and  in  equipment,  and  most  of  them  have  attained  standard 
scholastic  rating.  But  in  strange,  almost  paradoxical  con- 
trast to  their  material  expansion  and  advance,  there  has 
persisted  a  reactionary  conservatism  of  spirit  and  atmosphere. 
The  mind  of  Negro  youth  senses  and  describes  it  as  "mis- 
sionary paternalism."  It  is  significant  in  this  connection 
that  at  a  forum  conference  of  over  one  hundred  Negro 
college  students  representing  eighteen  different  institutions, 
held  recently  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  it  was  voted  as  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  "because  of  the  paternalistic  attitude  so 
prevalent  in  Negro  colleges  and  so  offensive  and  uninspir- 
ing to  their  students,  Negro  colleges  should  be  headed  by 
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Negroes  selected  strictly  on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  though 
the  faculties  should  contain  both  white  and  colored  teachers." 
What  it  amounts  to,  in  last  analysis,  is  really  that  along  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  obsolete  system  of  theological  control 
in  the  Negro  college  there  has  persisted  an  autocratic  and 
conservative  tradition  of  management.  Indeed  it  is  a  tra- 
dition so  rooted  in  them  that  it  persists  in  cases  where  there 
is  direct  race  control ;  but  the  situation  is  naturally  accentu- 
ated in  psychological  effect  where,  as  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  still,  there  is  white  executive  control.  Certain- 
ly the  regime  that  inspired  a  former  generation  with  race 
zeal  and  courage  only  irritates  and  antagonizes  the  present 
clientage  of  the  Negro  colleges.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  protest  of  the  alumni  body  of  Lincoln  University, 
Pennsylvania,  against  the  election  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gaston 
to  the  presidency  of  that  institution  on  the  ground  of 
his  "having  exhibited  a  reactionary  attitude  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  board  controlling  the  Presbyterian 
schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  and  of  his  not  being 
in  favor  of  a  standard  progressive  program  of  college 
education  for  the  Negro."  The  fact  is,  having  out- 
grown the  idealisms  of  the  missionary  impulse  which  once 
galvanized  them,  Negro  colleges  have  not  been  free  to  de- 
velop a  modern  emancipated  spirituality  of  their  own.  In- 
deed to  do  this  requires  more  self-direction  and  autonomy 
than  the  present  tradition  and  practice  of  control  and  man- 
agement permits. 

The  widespread  student  and  alumni  unrest  of  the  last 
eighteen  months  in  one  Negro  college  after  another — Talla- 
hassee, Lincoln  University  in  Missouri,  Fisk,  and  Howard, 
with  the  situation  at  Fisk  resulting  in  the  ousting  by  a 
student  strike  and  alumni  agitation  of  a  conservative  presi- 
dent in  spite  of  his  recent  completion  of  a  successful  million- 
dollar  endowment  campaign — is  significant  evidence  of  this 
rising  demand  for  liberal  reform,  educational  self -direction 
arid  autonomy.  For  while  these  breaks  occur  nominally  over 
questions  of  alumni  control  and  student  discipline,  they  all 
come  to  a  head  in  a  feeling  of  racial  repression  and  the  need 
for  more  positive  and  favorable  conditions  for  the  expression 
and  cultivation  of  the  developing  race  spirit.  So  obviously 
there  is  a  set  to  Negro  collegiate  education  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  psychology  of  the  young  Negro.  Partly 
as  a  negative  reaction  to  conservative  management,  partly 
as  a  response  to  developing  race  consciousness,  Negro  stu- 
dent bodies  are  developing  the  temper  of  mind  and  mood 
that  has  produced  the  nationalist  universities  and  the 
workers'  colleges. 

THIS  development  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  inevitable. 
Negro  education,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  separate,  ought 
to  be  free  to  develop  its  own  racial  interests  and  special 
aims  for  both  positive  and  compensatory  reasons.  Other- 
wise it  becomes  a  flagrant  anomaly  and  self-contradiction. 
Rut  without  autonomy  and  race  control  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  developing  any  such  compensating  interest: 
in  short,  racial  separation  presents  under  these  circum- 
stances a  negative  and  irritating  challenge  or  disparagement 
instead  of  a  welcomed  and  inspiring  opportunity.  As  or- 
ganized today  for  the  most  part,  this  type  of  education  con- 
stantly reminds  Negro  youth,  in  the  midst  of  a  sensitive 
personal  and  racial  adolescence,  of  the  unpleasant  side  of 
the  race  problem,  instead  of  utilizing  it  as  a  positive  factor 
in  his  education.  The  very  noticeable  negative  reactions 


on  this  issue  ought  to  be  taken  as  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  an  urgent  need  for  a  profound  change  of  policy  to  restore 
the  lapsing  morale  of  important  centers  of  Negro  education. 
The  highest  aim  and  real  justification  of  the  Negro  college 
should  be  the  development  of  a  racially  inspired  and  devoted 
professional  class  with  group  service  as  their  integrating 
ideal.  Certainly  the  least  that  can  be  expected  and  de- 
manded of  separately  organized  Negro  college  education  is 
that  in  the  formative  period  of  life  the  prevailing  contacts 
should  be  with  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  aspects 
of  race,  and  that  race  feelings  of  a  constructive  sort  should 
be  the  stimulating  and  compensating  element  in  the  system 
of  education.  But  this  element,  in  solution  in  the  positively 
saturated  group  feelings  of  Negro  youth  at  these  centers, 
is  inhibited  from  expression  and  precipitation  by  atmospheric 
conditions  that  range  all  the  way  from  spirit-dampening 
condescension  at  its  worst  to  spirit-repelling  moralism  at  its 
best.  The  mind  of  the  average  Negro  youth  under  these 
conditions  turns  rebelliously  individualistic,  and  the  finest 
social  products  of  his  education  are  lost. 

This  loss  in  the  social  coefficient  of  the  education  of  the 
most  promising  section  of  Negro  youth,  under  the  very 
conditions  where  it  should  be  most  carefully  conserved  and 
nurtured,  is  one  of  the  tragic  wastes  of  the  race  situation. 
If  there  is  anything  specially  traditional  and  particularly 
needed  in  Negro  education  it  is  the  motive  and  ideal  of 
group  service.  And  though  the  loss  of  it  in  the  more 
capably  trained  Negro  of  the  present  generation  is  partly 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  materialistic  individual- 
ism of  middle-class  American  life,  a  still  larger  loss  is  due 
to  an  inevitable  and  protective  reaction  against  the  present 
atmosphere  of  his  education. 

THE  lapsing  social  values  of  higher  education  for  the 
Negro  can,  I  think,  be  recovered  only  under  race  leader- 
ship, for  they  must  be  tactfully  coaxed  back  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  unembarrassed  racial  councils,  charged  with  al- 
most a  family  degree  of  intimacy  and  confidence.  To  pro- 
vide such  a  positive-toned  community  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
first  aims  and  justifications  of  the  Negro  college.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  Negro  problem  itself  can  be  taken  up 
into  the  very  substance  of  education,  and  made,  from  the 
informational,  the  disciplinary  and  the  inspirational  aspects, 
i  matter  of  vital  consideration.  Occasionally  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  very  liberal  inter-racial  exchange  this  is  possible,  but 
under  average  conditions  of  the  present,  decidedly  not.  Like 
its  analogue,  the  nationalist  university  or  the  class-conscious 
group,  the  Negro  college  of  the  present  day  requires  and 
demands,  if  not  group  exclusiveness,  at  least  group  manage- 
ment and  the  conditions  of  self-determination — in  brief, 
spiritual  autonomy.  Just  so  long  as  so  obvious  and  reason- 
able an  advantage  is  not  available  will  the  Negro  college 
remain  below  the  level  of  its  fullest  educational  potentialities. 
This  brings  the  pressing  current  problem  of  the  Negr« 
college  in  close  alignment  with  the  contemporary  move- 
ment for  the  liberal  reform  of  the  American  college,  but 
for  a  very  special  and  perhaps  more  urgent  reason.  What- 
ever the  needs  for  more  adequate  financial  backing  and  sup- 
port of  the  Negro  college,  the  need  for  liberalizing  its  man- 
agement and  ideals  is  greater.  The  less  free  a  people  are 
socially,  the  greater  their  need  for  an  emancipating  atmos- 
phere in  their  education.  Academic  freedom  is  nowhere 
any  too  secure,  but  to  see  it  so  (Continued  on  page  592) 
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nET  me  begin  with  mis-education:  hence  an- 
other illustration  from  life  on  the  sea — but 
this    time    from    its    modern    passengers — 
wel.l-to-do   people,    highly    fed,    and    mostly 
with  nothing  to  occupy  their  long  days.    As 
I  write  this  on  board  ship,  two  young  fellows 
come  round,  asking  each  and  all  of  us  to  take  our  share  in 
the  day's  sweepstake,  the  usual  form  of  betting  on  the  ship's 
run.    The  acceptance  is  general;  so  much  so  that  they  are 
surprised  at  my  "No.  thank  you."  Some  passengers  no  doubt 
consent  from  social  timidity,  lest  they  seem  to  be  outsiders; 
but  most  are  keen,  many  intensely  so,  running  the  numbers 
at  auction  up  to  high  prices.    Here  then  is  a  good  sample 
of  the  modern  popularity  of  gambling. 

Some  tell  me  "it  is  just  human  nature."  And  others 
that  they  hope  and  mean  to  "put  it  down  by  law."  But 
what  are  these  contrasted  views,  but  the  current  and 
customary  poles  of  (pre-sociological)  thought  and  action? 
Let  us  try  first  to  "see  the  thing  as  it  is" — that  is,  "how 
:ows"  and  then  ask — "what  can  be  done?" 

I. 

LOOK  again  at  the  Val  ley-section  from  snows  to  seas 
we  have  looked  at  together  from  this  (or  other)  Out- 
look Tower — the  river-course,  and  life-river  of  nature- 
occupations,  from  which  the  modern  city  draws  its  historic 
and  present  vocations.  The  miner's  life  is  of  peculiar  un- 
certainty, and  especially  where  precious  metals  are  con- 
cerned. So  too  the  hunter's;  even  the  most  skilled  may 
come  home  with  empty  bag.  Likewise  the  fisher,  the  mariner, 
has  obviously  throughout  life 
this  same  experience,  and  with 
more  extra  kinds  of  risks  and 
uncertainties  than  any  other. 
So.  notoriously,  it  is  the^e 
three  occupations  that  have 
most  practiced  gambling;  and 
this  from  simplest  working 
people  to  their  sporting,  war- 
like or  piratic,  mercantile  or 
financial  chiefs — the  "gentle- 
men" of  history  and  of  to- 
day, and  thus  the  makers  of 
example,  the  setters  of  fash- 
ion. Vet  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  peasant  to 
gamble  be  he  poor  or 
rich.  Despite  uncertainties  of 
weather  and  seasonal  return, 
his  essential  grasp  of  his 
work-process  —  as  rationally 
and  causally  related  to  its 
results — steadies  him.  Simi- 
larly it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  any  constructive  art, 
simple  or  fine;  nor  yet  of 
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any  science;  any  more  than  of  any  orderly  religion  or 
philosophy — to  gamble,  in  the  preceding  or  any  other  way. 
Do  some  of  our  modern  artists  show  exception  to  this? 
Too  often,  but  only  since  they  lost  the  regular  employment 
of  the  middle  ages  and  the  renaissance,  and  fell  into  the 
modern  chance-world,  where  "selling  pictures  is  an  art  like 
angling,"  as  a  dealer  said  to  me.  "Yes,"  said  my  sculptor 
companion  angrily — "angling  for  fools!"  Not  a  gambler, 
he.  Gamblers  at  Monte  Carlo  often  have  mathematical 
dreamings;  but  mathematicians  and  physicists  know  better 
the  orderliness  of  all  things  even  of  "probabilities," 
Geologists  have  to  know  all  about  mines,  and  they  go  among 
miners,  even  of  gold ;  naturalists  have  largely  to  be  hunters, 
even  to  all  kinds  of  "small  deer,"  but  they  don't  gamble; 
nor  do  botanists  bet  on  finding  flowers.  This  is  not  at  all 
from  any  conscious  virtue ;  it  is  simply  because  Goddess 
Fortune  with  her  wheel  does  not  interest  minds  set  towards 
the  search  of  Order,  and  thus  steadily  working  on  in  faith 
of  discerning  this. 

Law  has  usually  prohibited  lotteries,  and  done  well ;  since 
the  dream  of  "getting  rich  quick,"  without  effort  or  labor, 
but  merely  by  the  lucky  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  so  obviously 
demoralizes  production  that  no  moderately  sane  community 
can  afford  to  encourage  it.  Still  is  it  not  the  essential  matter 
so  to  educate  the  young — through  real  participation  in  the 
orderly  work  of  the  world — as  to  be  steeped  in  its  causal 
order  and  result?  For  thus — and  only  thus — can  the  chance 
element — mostly  speculated  on  in  hours  of  idleness — be  over- 
powered by  the  skill  element ;  that  which  increasingly 
dominates  the  difficulties  of  a  situation,  and  which  strengthens 

character  to  self-reliance  and 
responsibility.  Hence — despite 
a  London  mostly  daft  on 
Derby  Day,  and  thus  sur- 
prised, beyond  measure,  when 
the  Shah  of  Persia  declined 
to  go  to  the  great  race, 
naively  yet  wisely  giving  as 
his  reason — "But  it  is  al- 
ready known  to  me  that  one 
horse  can  run  faster  than 
another  horse!" — there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  such 
sanity  again  becoming  less 
exceptional. 

Do  we  not  see  in  all  this 
a  renewal  of  the  frequent 
dilemma — shall  we  repress 
evils  by  law  from  without? 
— or  check  their  develop- 
ment, within  the  mind,  by 
bettered  education  and  condi- 
tions? We  are  now  the 
better  able  to  cope  with  its 
two  horns.  For  our  occupa- 
tional studies  show  that  it  is 
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•of  the  very  nature  of  occupational  reality  to  be  at  once 
fundamental  (i)  to  all  kinds  of  really  effective  law, 
and  (2)  all  kinds  of  real  education  as  well.  We  see  the 
great  sport  of  hunting,  and  how  it  may  mold  men  into  cor- 
respondingly warlike  communities ;  and  conversely,  that  such 
war-minded  communities  should  give  to  their  sports  of  all 
kinds  a  character  of  as  warlike  a  rivalry  as  may  be;  and 
this  alike  for  competing  sides  and  champions.  Similarly,  we 
may  trace  the  interest  in  the  precious  metals,  as  a  profound 
and  spreading  (miner-)  obsession  throughout  the  ages, 
ranging  from  simplest  washers  and  diggers  to  goldsmiths; 
bankers  and  financiers,  from  moneymakers  to  misers  in  all 
lands;  and  thus  often  culminant  in  their  economists  and 
statesmen;  even  to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  as  with  old 
Spain.  Yet  mineralogists  and  geologists,  metallurgists  too, 
who  have  searched  for  and  handled  such  objects  of  treasure 
most  intimately  and  closely  of  all  men,  are  immune  to  this 
obsession. 

The  like  experience  may  be  incorporated  into  educa- 
tion ;  as  I  happen  to  know  and  definitely,  because  ex- 
perimentally. First  from  my  own  childhood,  with  its  real 
wealth  of  mineral  treasures,  though  of  little  money  value, 
and  then  from  handing  these  on  to  my  own  and  other 
children ;  with  their  eager  quests  for  more,  their  ardent 
collection  and  gloating  possession.  When  this  is  gone 
through,  the  later  life  is  immunized ;  the  mind  has  been 
as  it  were  vaccinated ;  the  "catharsis"  is  successful.  But 
where  these  pretty  things  are  kept  from  children,  while 
gold  and  jewels  are  treasured  by  their  elders,  the  opposite 
inoculation,  of  dreams  and  desires,  is  provided.  Witness  the 
immense — and  fatuous — popular  literature,  cinema  shows, 
(and  thence  press-news),  which  revolve  around  treasures 
and  jewels,  crimes  for  them,  and  detections,  yet  which  only 
too  faithfully  mirror  one  of  the  main  obsessions  of  our 
contemporary  city  world. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  an  educational  proposition  as 
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...  a  long  range  of  noble  precipice 

the  above  is  commonly  received  with  incredulity;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  experimentalism  of  science,  which  can 
merely  reply — Wait;  suspend  judgment,  till  you  also  have 
given  such  experiments  fair  trial.  Moreover,  the  general 
conditions  we  see  about  us  in  our  modern  cities — and  their 
jewel-shops,  money-shops,  and  their  appropriate  literature — 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  the  very  converse  ex- 
periment, so  long  in  progress  upon  whole  generations;  that 
of  starving  childhood  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  kinds 
of  natural  beauty  at  the  right  age  for  appreciating  it,  and 
thus  providing  for  all  manner  of  its  obsessions  and  per- 
versions later. 

The  old  education  is  still  substantially  in  power — despite 
what  are  still  but  minor  ameliorations ;  and  the  new  educa- 
tion, despite  an  encouraging  range  and  variety  of  experi- 
mental beginnings,  is  as  yet  far  from  organized  enough, 
either  in  practice  or  in  theory,  to  convince  the  teaching 
profession  to  any  adequate  extent,  and  still  less  the  yet  more 
conservative  mass  of  parents. 

Moreover,  consider  this  biological  view  of  such  parents — 
who  by  abandoning  their  young  to  supposed  (or  even  really 
gifted)  super-parents  provided  with  artificial  orphanages 
called  boarding-schools  (or  more  accurately,  standardizing 
shops) — lapse  necessarily,  and  to  a  serious  extent,  from  the 
mammalian  level,  and  its  intelligence  accordingly,  since  thus 
acquired  in  nature  and  needing  to  be  developed  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  is  not  of  course  the  place  for  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  educational  philosophies,  old  or  new.  What  I 
have  been  leading  up  to  has  been  simply  a  more  intimate 
consideration  of  those  values  of  regional  surveys  and  oc- 
cupational education  which  have  been  advanced  in  these 
articles.  I  have  taken  my  well-to-do  fellow  passengers, 
engaged  in  killing  time  aboard  ship,  as  so  many  loose  ends, 
of  civilization,  and  to  illustrate  something  of  its  present 
fabric.  Throughout  life  I  have  been  active  in  these  two 
causes  of  surveys  and  occupations,  and  have  sought  not  only 
to  practice  these,  but  to  bring  them  together  as  warp  and 
woof  of  our  fresh  educational  weave.  In  retrospect  I  can 
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set  down  their  values  more  concretely  and  clearly  than  our 
previous  more  general  discussions  have  permitted.  You  will 
forbear  with  me,  therefore,  in  putting  my  two  theses 
more  personally  than  heretofore. 

II. 

WITH  varied  outdoor  interests,  naturalistic  and 
humanistic  by  turns  or  together,  and  voracious  read- 
ing from  childhood  onwards,  and  at  an  historic  school  not 
worse  than  others  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  respects,  at 
least  mathematically,  better  than  most— I  can  see  that  my 
main  good  fortune  lay  before  school  days  in  a  home  modest 
enough  in  ordinary  ways,  but  with  a  large  garden ; — amp^e 
fruit-bushes,  apples  and  great  old  wild  cherry  trees ;  with 
vegetables  mainly  cared  for  by  my  father,  and  a  fair  variety 
of  flowers,  to  which  my  mother  was  devoted.  I  trotted  by 
turns  after  both ;  and  thus  learned  to  help ;  as  also  to  climb, 
to  tame  the  robins,  to  keep 
pets  and  so  on.  A  great 
landscape  too  from  our  hill- 
side windows ;  of  which  the 
range  "from  Birnam  Wood 
to  Dunsinane"  was  but  a 
quarter,  and  even  that  not 
the  finest :  a  landscape  that 
stretched  over  city  and  river, 
plain  and  minor  hills,  to 
noble  Highland  peaks,  clear- 
cut  against  the  evening  sky. 
Behind  came  the  fields,  and 
a  pool  and  ditch,  rich  in 
insect-life  and  wild  flowers, 
a  brook  further  away.  Then 
a  bit  of  moor  with  wild 
roses  and  golden  gorse,  and 
in  this  moor  a  large  deep 
quarry  in  a  basalt-dike.  Then 
a  nobly  wooded  hill,  with 
fine  old  fir-masses  and  beech 
glades,  and  lovely  birches 
here  and  there  between. 
Soon,  too,  a  really  glorious 

hill-top,  which,  though  only  some  700  feet  above  the  Tay 
and  its  rich  alluvial  plain  widening  downwards,  broke  into 
a  long  range  of  noble  precipice,  finer  than  any  along  the 
Rhine,  and  with  a  fresh  southward  hill-panorama,  comple- 
mental  to  the  westerly  and  northern  ones  of  home.  In  the 
quarry  there  were  quartz  crystal  masses  to  be  found;  and 
along  the  precipice  and  its  screes  of  broken  rock  one  could 
hunt  for  agates.  Thus  I  had  all  the  joys  of  treasure-finding, 
with  growing  adventurousness  of  climbing  too,  for  year  by 
year  the  cliffs  whispered  more  clearly — no  fear,  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything!  Ferns  too,  m  variety,  could  be  brought 
back  for  shady  nooks  and  corners  in  the  garden,  and  rockeries 
built  for  them  with  the  beautiful  stones  of  quarry  and  cliff?. 
Thus  I  made  my  first  botanic  garden ! 

By  the  time  I  was  ten  or  twelve,  I  was  fully  in  my 
naturalist's  life,  and  even  at  my  buildings  too.  indeed  with 
finer  materials  than  I  have  ever  had  since,  larger  though 
the  scale  now  be.  From  the  corner  of  the  hill  nearest  the 
city  you  could  look  down  upon  it,  lying  beautiful  between 
its  north  and  south  "Inches."  These  were  two  large  old 
parks,  each  (as  the  Gaelic  name  means)  islanded  between 
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river  and  mill-streams,  ascribed  to  Roman  origin.  Perth  is 
still  something  of  "the  Fair  City"  its  folk  have  long  called 
it,  and  from  the  rock-ridge  across  the  river  you  look  down 
into  it,  almost  as  on  a  map,  say  rather  a  relief-model  in 
perspective.  Below  our  hillside  home  the  river-mist  would 
sometimes  lie  over  and  conceal  it,  in  a  long  grey-white  lake, 
with  only  the  spires  rising  through — a  scene  the  father 
would  call  us  all  out  to  see.  And  in  scanning  these  two 
aspects  of  my  home-city  again  in  memory,  I  realize  that 
there  were  the  best  of  preparations  a  town-planner  could 
desire ;  at  ordinary  times  the  precise  observation  of  the  city 
in  detail ;  yet  at  others  the  discernment  of  its  old  ideals, 
emergent  above  the  mist  of  nature  and  the  smoke  of  its 
working  life. 

School  lessons  came  easy ;  a  varied  home  library  was  soon 
devoured,  and  the  public  one  also  soaked  in.  Games  were 
enjoyed,  especially  the  combative,  from  inter-scholastic  snow- 
fights  to  football ;  but  cricket 
seemed  slow,  and  golf  in- 
tolerably old  and  grownup. 
My  wanderlust  was  en- 
couraged from  infancy  by 
rambles  with  my  father — 
whom  I  still  think  of  grate- 
fully as  the  best  of  my 
teachers;  for  though  he  had 
little  beyond  ordinary  knowl- 
edge, in  any  field,  he  was 
open  to  nature  and  landscape 
interests,  and  full  of  human 
interests  as  well.  This  de- 
veloped with  each  year  of 
increasing  strength,  and  to 
a  habit  of  long  Saturday 
rambles  with  comrades — 
from  four  and  six  miles  to 
eight,  then  ten,  twelve,  even 
fourteen  out;  and  as  many 
back.  These  gradually  cov- 
ered the  district,  alike  for 
nature-studies,  landscapes  and 
historic  interests ;  and  with 

such  contemporary  life  and  doings  as  one  could  understand. 
At  times,  too,  longer  excursions  with  my  father;  notably 
as  a  small  boy  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Edinburgh,  with  its 
impression  of  never-forgotten  beaut)-,  deeply  determinant 
for  later  life ;  and  later  at  sixteen,  a  fortnight  of  long  tramp- 
ing through  the  Dee  and  Spey  Highlands,  our  ancestral 
region. 

Why  here  these  reminiscences?  Not  merely  from 
senescence,  and  its  reviving  memory;  but  partly  in  response 
to  a  positive  and  repeated  mandate  from  an  authority  neither 
writer  nor  reader  dare  question  ( — no — not  even  the 
Editor!) — no  less  than  my  old  and  honored  friend  Stanley 
Hall — so  to  his  account  be  it  debited !  Moreover,  these  are 
first  as  an  exhibit  of  the  thesis  which  the  Freudians  have 
so  widely  diffused  (though  they  seem  as  yet  to  have  limited 
it  too  narrowly  within  their  special  field),  that  of  the 
fundamental  significance  of  early  experiences  and  impres- 
sions upon  later  life.  The  objection  may  be  made  that  all 
children  are  not  so  fortunate ;  and  that  is  only  too  true, 
especially  for  our  dominant  industrial  age.  Yet  various 
answers  are  possible ;  first  that  vivid  experiences,  even  brief 
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ones,  leave  their  definite  impress  and  impulse;  and  further, 
that  as  such  child-psychology  is  realized,  more  truly  educa- 
tional opportunities,  of  access  to  nature  and  regional  ex- 
perience, can  be  arranged  for.  Indeed  that  we  are  now  at 
the  beginning  of  this  better  period,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Guides  show;  and  in  their  turn  they  will  develop  such  op- 
portunities for  their  own  children  far  more  fully.  Yet  who 
need  delay  doing  more  than  at  present? 

III. 

DESPITE  these  happy  conditions,  a  curious  perversion 
arose  in  me  about  fifteen.  It  took  the  form  of  an 
outbreak  of  impish  practical  joking.  In  this  my  demon  made 
me  a  ringleader  infectious  to  others.  Not  merely  did  we 
make  appalling  turnip-lantern  ghosts,  or  rang  bells  and  ran 
away;  we  tied  people's  bells  along  a  terrace  to  their  door- 
handles on  Saturday  night,  so  that  the  more  they  pulled 
to  open  their  doors  to  go  to  church,  the  more  they  were 
exasperated  by  feeling  them  held  fast  against  them,  and  as 
if  by  some  one  ringing  furiously  with  the  other  hand. 
Kitchen  chimneys  were  neatly  closed  with  sods,  houses  were 
barricaded  in ;  a  small  disused  cottage,  belonging  to  a  farmer 
who  had  resented  our  depredations  on  his  turnip  fields,  was 
pulled  down  by  us  altogether.  In  these  and  other  ways  we 
came  obviously  within  the  search  of  the  police ;  but  we  were 
cunning  enough  to  vary  localities  and  methods,  and  thus 
remain  unsuspected.  When  poorer  boys  do  such  things  and 
are  caught,  their  state-education,  into  criminals  proper,  used 
to  begin;  and  indeed  it  still  too  largely  does;  though 
American  juvenile  courts  have  of  late  years  been  arising 
with  their  more  understanding  discipline,  and  reacting  use- 
fully on  European  ones. 

Yet  the  attack  ended,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  on,  some 
two  or  three  months  after;  thanks  to  "the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  affection"  as  one  of  our  good  old  Scots  theologians 
calls  conversion.  In  this  case,  our  conversion  was  to  the 
new  and  frightful  joys  of  experimental  chemistry ;  for  which 
— after  our  burning  holes  in  carpets,  and  blackening  all 
brass  and  silver  utensils  in  the  house,  and  with  odors  un- 
endurable—the wise  father  (who  had  in  previous  years 
shelved  me  a  disused  porch  as  a  museum)  had  an  outdoor 
lean-to  shed  erected  as  laboratory;  and  with  carpenter's 
bench  as  well.  Temptations  to  mischief,  and  even  in  these 
new  forms,  did,  at  rare  times,  appear,  but  were  now 
resisted ;  and  soon  after  came  an  experience  which  ended 
them  altogether,  and  gave  a  new  constructive  purpose  which 
has  lasted  through  life — that  of  going  to  a  real  joiner's 
workshop  in  the  mornings  of  a  summer  term,  and  to  the 
art-school  later  in  the  day,  with  evening  in  the  laboratory. 

Here  of  course  were  the  needed  occupational  outlets :  the 
mischief-making  was  but  symptom  of  starvation  of  activity 
of  "the  thinking  hand" :  for  between  school-week  and 
Saturday  rambles,  my  former  child-gardening  habits  had 
mostly  died  down  save  for  a  later  botanic  garden  spurt; 
indeed  they  lay  dormant  till  it  was  again  time  to  make  a 
real  botanic  garden ;  when  my  childish  and  boyish  one 
returned  to  me.  So  here  arises  the  question  whether 
Juvenile  Courts  have  as  yet  gone  far  enough ;  and  if  it  be 
not  to  farms,  workshops,  laboratories,  gardens  and  art- 
schools  that  our  delinquent  youngsters  should  most  satis- 
factorily be  committed?  And  of  course  the  more  we  can 
do  this  before  offences  begin,  the  better.  The  pest  of 
"ragging"  in  England,  of  "hazing"  in  America  is  also  ex- 


plained as  above,  and  may  be  treated  on  similar  lines. 
After  child-gardening  and  boy  ramblings,  came  adolescent 
botanisings  and  geologisings  proper,  and  in  touch  with 
competent  elders.  Readings  now  on  the  appropriate  levels 
of  adolescence;  of  poets,  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  for 
choice,  for  whom  Longfellow  in  school  age  had  happily 
prepared  me;  and  of  the  moralists,  mainly  Emerson  (with 
his  poems  too),  Ruskin  and  Carlyle;  and  at  first  in  that 
order  of  preference  and  impulse,  though  later  reversed. 
Long  excursions  went  on  now  more  than  ever.  Again  the 
wise  father  did  not  hurry  me  towards  work  or  college ;  but 
watched  my  fermentation,  indeed  encouraging  and  guiding 
it  more  than  I  then  knew.  For  education  has  above  all  to 
be  self-education ;  from  first-hand  contact  with  places  and 
things,  with  work  and  experiment ;  and  secondly,  yet  only 
secondly,  from  books:  while  help  at  need,  and  encourage- 
ment, from  elders  and  experts  are  also  invaluable. 

IV. 

ENOUGH  of  these  memories;. now  seen  as  fundamental 
to  a  later  life,  which  has  been  and  still  is  essentially 
the  continuation  of  such  young  interests  and  activities.  Yet 
their  cumulative  value  came  later,  when  there  were  three 
children  to  educate.  Thanks  primarily  to  my  life-companion, 
at  once  of  kindred  interests  yet  also  of  complemental  ones 
(notably  of  music  and  song),  it  was  possible  for  us  to  have 
our  own  home-school,  in  which  an  aunt  of  rare  teaching 
initiative  and  aptitude  joined  us,  with  her  bright  young 
niece  for  additional  pupil.  Three  teachers  to  four  children — 
two  girls  and  two  younger  boys:  so  no  one  was  overworked. 

Were  this  an  educational  paper,  I  might  discourse  upon 
our  schemes  and  endeavors  at  length.  We  had  real  daily 
work,  efficient  according  to  ages,  in  household  and  garden- 
ing; and  we  had  varied  play,  not  only  of  ordinary  kinds, 
but  with  more  of  music  and  song,  and  more  of  acting  plays, 
than  usual ;  more  also  of  excursions  and  nature  studies 
through  the  seasons,  with  their  "beauty-feasts,"  as  the 
children  called  them.  Similarly,  also,  children's  arts  and 
crafts  went  on,  largely  at  their  own  constructive  discretion ; 
and  with  drawing  happily  stimulated  by  John  Duncan,  a 
predecessor  and  peer  of  Cizek  himself,  in  his  encouragement 
of  young  creative  powers.  From  Scottish  ballads  to  English 
and  French  ones,  and  thus  to  their  further  literature,  was 
a  natural  and  easy  transition ;  by  and  by  a  little  Latin  too, 
and  in  its  still  living  tradition  from  a  young  Benedictine ; 
in  short  pretty  much  the  range  of  projects  now  to  be  found 
in  schools  widely  distributed,  but  in  those  days  seldom  in 
evidence.  We  counted  among  our  best  examples  Colonel 
Parker's  work  and  Professor  Dewey's  early  experimental 
school  at  Chicago,  which  we  visited  in  1899  and  1900,  and 
found  of  real  encouragement  and  stimulus. 

The  main  points  of  this  little  home-school  story  besides 
music,  song  and  acting,  drawing  too,  etc.,  lay  in  two 
characteristics ;  more  than  yet  usual  of  regional  survey ;  and 
much  more  than  yet  usual  for  occupational  education. 

The  former  is  now  becoming  adopted  by  progressive 
schools,  so  that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon ;  save  to  note 
that  for  our  older  boy  especially,  his  surveys  gradually  ex- 
tended not  only  to  fairly  wide  roaming  and  camping  in 
Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  with  bicycle  and  little  tent ; 
but  also  the  like  through  Belgium,  and  a  good  part  of 
France.  The  world-experience  which  made  Elisee  Reclus 
the  supreme  geographer  of  his  day  grew  out  of  his  youthful 
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long  and  adventurous  tramps  with  his  brother  Elie  (also 
later  illustrious)  in  crossing  yearly  between  their  home  at 
Montauban  near  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  their  school 
at  Neuwied,  well  up  the  Rhine.  This  sort  of  touring,  at  its 
simplest,  is  now  reviving  among  the  youth  of  Germany,  in 
its  poverty,  much  as  in  the  old  days  of  wandering  students 
and  apprentices. 

Coming  now  to  occupational  education,  as  a  main  feature 
of  our  scheme  and  practice,  this  began  not  only  in  our 
country  garden,  but  through  survey  for  our  young  folks 
from  the  Outlook  Tower,  with  its  wide  prospect  of  the 
Forth  Valley  Section  from  snows  to  sea,  and  with  each 
and  all  the  typical  nature-occupations  around.  To  come  to 
know  and  take  part  in  as  much  as  possible  of  all  this,  their 
essential  world,  and  as  type  for  the  great  world  also,  was 
thus  readily  understood  as  the  fundamental  idea,  and  in- 
creasingly as  a  working  ambition. 

Of  course  our  more  respectable  professional  and  business 
ids  were  wont  to  say  to  us — "Very  interesting,  no  doubt, 
this  varied  education   and  experience  you  are   giving  your 
young  folks ;  but  what  will  become  of  them  when  it  comes 
to  the  struggle  for  existence?"    To  which  we  could  only 
reply,  "Never  fear  for  them;  we  are  educating  them  for  the 
future  and   real  work  in  it.    Our  anxiety  is  all  for  your 
children ;  since   you   go  on   having  them   instructed   in   the 
past,  and  thus  unvards  little  later;  the  present  at  most." 
Thus  to  begin  with  the  sea ;  our  summer  home  used  yearly 
to  be  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  opposite  Dundee.   A  good  sailor 
and  fisherman  took  them  out  in  his  boat  as  often  as  might 
be,  and  taught  both  girl  and  boy  all  their  years  and  strength 
admitted   of   rowing,    sailing   and   steering;   while   both   of 
course  also  learned  to  swim.    Later,  at  15  or  so,  the  lad 
was   ready  to  be   Professor  Arthur  Thomson's  laboratory- 
Si),  at  the  Zoological  Station  of  Millport  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Scotland  and  the  girl  a  student ;  he  also  got  a  few  weeks 
job  as  boy-cook  on  board  a  herring-boat  on  the  East  Coast, 
•:ghed    it    accordingly.     Another    vacation    he    was 
dredge-boy  on  the  Fisheries  Steamer  in  the  North  Sea.    In 
another   year  or   >o  he  had   passed  the  examination  of  the 
•ional  Lifeboat  Association,  for  steersman  of  the  lifeboat 
at  one  of  the  most  dangerous  points  of  coast :  and  at  eighteen 
he   was   invited    to  join  one  of   Dr.   W.    S.    Bruce's  many 
•to   explorations,   this   time    for   mapping   a   little-known 
^.on  of  Spitsbergen ;  and  as  at  once  assistant  and  factotum 
to  the  director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  who  took  charge. 
Next  he  got  the  first  invitation  to  join  the  Stefansson  Polar 
Expedition    via    Northern    Canada;    but    to    our    relief    he 
declined,    as    this    was   to   be   a    four-years'   business.      His 
substitute — another   of   my   practical   student-youths — never 
returned,  as  one  of  the  ships  was  lost.    When  the  War  was 
upon  us.  a.  navy  commission  was  naturally  offered  him.  and 
this  in  its  Air-force — but  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  Army 
Balloon   Corps,   of   which,   as   the   most   life-trained   of   its 
observers   and   organizers,   he  soon   became    "the  ace,"   and 
next  it?  youngest  major.    The  French  government  in   1917 
sent    the    Legion    of    Honor    to    two    British    airmen,    the 
aeroplanist  who  had  destroyed  most  enemy   machines,  and 
the   balloonist    who    had    searched    out    most    batteries    for 
destruction.    This   latter  honor   came   however   to   my   son 
only  on  time  for  his  comrades  to  lay  upon  his  grave,  for 
the  day  before  he  had  been  killed  in  action ;  and  through 
leaving  his  shell-hole  of  safety  for  his  men. 

That    this    highly    evolved    efficiency    was    no    accidental 


"talent"  or  "ability,"  but  largely  the  result  of  lifelong 
repeated  experiences  on  and  of  the  sea,  was  plainly  manifest. 
Similarly  the  organizing  power  which  went  with  it,  and 
which  had  also  gradually  been  developed  out  of  child- 
responsibilities,  as  in  our  annual  migrations  from  town  to 
country.  At  three  years  old  he  was  charged  with  looking 
after  his  own  pet  kitten  and  next  year  with  doves  and  hens : 
but  gradually  these  responsibilities  increased,  until  at  twelve 
he  could  and  did  conduct  the  whole  migration  of  the  family 
and  all  its  chattels.  As  a  youth  came  the  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Exhibition — gallery-ranges  of  a  half  mile  of 
crowded  pictures,  to  be  hung,  arranged  and  explained  in  one 
city,  and  then  packed  and  rehung  properly  in  the  next — 
Ghent  and  Dublin,  Madras  and  Bombay;  the  exhibition  at 
the  two  latter  being  renewed,  his  best  energies  contributing, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  one  in  the  War. 

But  neither  maritime  nor  city  interests,  though  thus 
actively  developed,  were  his  main  interest ;  but  the  rural 
occupations.  Without  having  either  actually  mined,  or 
hunted,  but  being  from  childhood  familiar  with  minerals, 
rocks  and  fossils,  and  with  animals  both  of  land  and  sea, 
he  quite  naturally  graduated  at  Edinburgh  with  honors, 
winning  his  fellowship  as  the  first  among  the  graduates  of 
three  years  in  geology  and  zoology,  as  also  in  botany.  This 
last  came  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  he  had  been 
laboratory-boy,  and  garden-boy  too,  of  that  college  depart- 
ment, almost  from  childhood,  and  summer  after  summer 
before  more  regular  university  studies  began.  He  had  had 
experience  too,  in  vacations,  both  of  farm  labor  and  of 
intensive  gardening.  As  a  forester  he  was  at  once  scientific 
and  practical  enough  to  be  offered  the  assistantship  to  its 
professor,  as  well  as  a  choice  of  three  botanical  appoint- 
ments. Three  geographical  assistantships,  in  different  uni- 
versities, were  also  offered  him,  two  town-planning  as- 
sistantships, and  curiously  enough,  the  librarianship  of  the 
new  Science  Library.  On  my  surprised  protest  to  the  educa- 
tion officer  that  he  could  not  know  books  sufficiently,  having 
had  a  life  far  more  practical  than  studious,  I  was  answered, 
"Yes,  that  is  why  I  want  him:  he  knows  what  the  books 
are  for." 

All  these  invitations  were  unsought,  and  came  during 
the  month  after  graduation,  at  twenty-three.  It  may  seem 
therefore  that  this  must  have  been  either  a  very  able  or  a 
very  arduous  life ;  but  no :  simply  a  good  all-round  character, 
and  a  fair,  but  not  exceptional  mental  ability;  but  clearly 
possessed  of  (and  by)  the  idea  of  being  at  home  upon  the 
Valley  Section  from  snows  to  sea — and  thus  from  ski- 
running  and  glacier-crossing  to  ship  or  life-boat.  To  learn 
a  fresh  occupation,  from  ploughing  or  shepherding  to 
carpentering  or  stone-hewing,  or  to  drawing  and  modelling, 
was  to  him  a  fresh  game  of  life,  full  of  interest  as  well  as 
of  strenuousness,  filling  him  with  a  new  exhilaration  and 
joy  of  life,  radiant  too  to  others.  All  this  went  with  the 
songs  of  labor,  in  Scotch,  in  Gaelic,  in  French  and  more; 
and  with  their  dances  too ;  for  he  had  danced  from  childhood, 
not  only  as  Highlander  and  as  sailor,  but  up  to  the  standard 
teaching  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Thus  he  had  danced  his  way 
through  our  masques,  from  primitive  man.  and  as  Pan  in 
hoofs  and  horns  complete,  onwards  to  courtly  minuet;  while 
folk-music  on  bagpipes,  art-music  with  cello,  were  alternat- 
ing joys.  Nothing  for  him  was  painfully  acquired — "got  up" 
as  separate  "subjects";  but  all  by  turns  were  felt  as 
fresh  modes  and  moods  of  life  (Continued  on  page  587) 
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Against  the  Desert  Bare  and  Dead 


By  HARRY  H.  MOORE* 


IT   IS   9   A.    M.   at  W— ,    California.     The 
air  is  cool  and  invigorating.     Stretching  out 
in  all  directions  is  the  great  Mohave  Desert 
with   its   limitless  plains,   barren   except  for 
the  brush,  and  its  steep,   rocky  hills,  grim 
and    forbidding.      You   have    come   the    day 
before    from    San    Bernardino,    the    county    seat,    with    the 
rural  school  supervisor,   Eva  Edwards,  some  two  hundred 
miles  by  train  and  thirty-eight  more  by  auto,  to  visit  the 
school  in  this  small,  isolated  town.     The  daily  salute  to  the 
flag  is  taking  place  as  you  arrive.     The  picture  is  one  that 
will  long  remain   in  your  memory — measureless  sweeps  of 
blue  distance — the  tiny  brown  school  house — the  stars  and 
stripes  on  the  arm  of  a  vigorous  young  pioneer  who  is  to- 
day in  charge — serious  eyes  and  browned  hands  all  raised  to 
the  colors  as  the  bright  folds  float  out  on  the  clear,  morning 
air.    The  American  creed  is  recited  by  one  of  the  children ; 
then   they   go   in  to   the  school    for   their  morning   lessons. 
One  is  impressed  by  the  kind  of  patriotism  one  finds  among 
these  desert  children.    "Lynn,"  your  hear  the  supervisor  ask 
of  a  big  boy  in  a  rear  seat,  "What  is  your  idea  of  patriot- 
ism?"    Promptly  the   answer  comes,    "To   make   this   part 
of  the  desert  a  fruitful  land!     It  won't  be  a  war,  but  it'll 
be  an  awful  struggle !" 

An  unusually  competent  woman  is 
in  charge  this  year,  a  Pasadena  teacher 
on  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  The 
year  before  had  been  quite  wasted ; 
but  this  woman  is  almost  remaking 
the  community.  She  has  a  "coopera- 
tive hot  stew  or  hot  chocolate"  each 
day  for  the  children.  A  beloved 
nannygoat,  Rose  Marie,  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  the  noonday  lunches. 


Sagebrush 

By  JAMES  WALKER 
Grade  III 


Against  the  desert  bare  and  dead 

The  sagebrush  lifts  her  frosty  head. 

It  is  not  afraid  of  the  winter  wind, 

It   is   not   afraid   of   the   sunshine   bright, 

It  is  not  afraid  of  the  rain   so  wet, 

It   is  pink   and  gold1  in   the   evening  light, 

Just  before   the   sun   has   set. 


To  provide  the  teacher  a  good  place  to  live,  the  community 
has  built  a  little  cabin  near  the  school.  The  school  is  clean, 
neat  and  artistic.  Some  of  the  children  walk  many  miles 
to  get  there.  Two  mothers  are  gladly  doing  the  spring 
plowing  in  order  to  keep  their  boys  in  school. 

You  wish  you  could  stay  throughout  the  morning  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  these  desert  people,  but  you 
must  hurry  for  the  train  in  order  to  get  back  to  Barstow, 
the  desert  center.  The  children  wave  their  good  byes  and 
you  are  off  across  the  hot  dusty  plain.  You  are  eager  to 
hear  more  about  these  schools  and  children  of  the  desert 
and  as  your  car  speeds  on,  and  later  after  you  are  settled 
in  a  more  comfortable  railroad  coach,  Miss  Edwards  tells 
you  something  of  her  one-  and  two-room  schools  spread  out 
over  this  vast  stretch  of  wilderness. 

The  distance  from  Washington  to  New  York  is  228 
miles;  Miss  Edwards  travels  further  than  this  to  reach  two 
of  her  schools.  From  San  Bernardino  to  Barstow  the  jour- 
ney is  a  pleasant  one ;  at  the  latter  place,  however,  one 
must  arise  for  a  train  at  4:30  A.  M.  This  reaches  Johannes- 
burg at  7  rjo  A.  M.,  too  late  for  the  stage,  so  one  must 
remain  here  throughout  the  day  and  night  (not  idle,  how- 
ever, for  there  are  two  schools  to  be  visited  in  mining  towns 
nearby.)  Then  at  4:30  the  next 
morning  the  stage  leaves  for  Searles, 
arriving  at  5  =30.  Here  is  a  train 
which  starts  when  all  the  bag- 
gage is  on  board  and  the  passengers 
ready.  Coffee  is  obtained  on  the  en- 
gine through  the  generosity  of  the 
train  crew,  and  finally,  at  8:30  the 
second  morning  out  from  the  county 
seat,  the  T — •  school  with  its  twenty- 
nine  children  is  reached. 


r  Written   with    the  assistance    of   Eva    D.    Edwards    and    Mary    Milnor   from    whose    memoranda    and    letters   excerpts    have   been    freely    taken. 
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The  school  at  Y — ,  Miss  Edwards  says,  has  rarely  more 
than  ten  children  at  a  time,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
Mexicans  who  work  on  the  railroad.  Here  the  children 
are  interested  in  trapping  and  hunting.  Every  youngster 
has  his  own  chain  of  traps,  and  they  will  tell  you  with 
pride  of  the  bob  cats,  coyotes  and  swifts  they  have  caught. 
The  sale  of  hides 

The  Desert  Holly 

By  DURMAN  ("BUSTER")  ORDWAY 
Grade  Three 


I  see  it  in  the  morning, 

The   desert  holly  white. 

And   when   the    moon    is   shining 

It  is  golden  in  the  light. 


It   is  pretty  in  the  night, 
With    its    beaming    berries 
It  is  pretty  in  the  sight 
Of  the  sun  going  to  bed. 


red, 


brings  in  no  small 
percentage  of  the 
family  income.  To 
this  community 
came  Mrs.  C — 
seven  years  ago,  a 
woman  somewhat 
past  middle  age, 
with  the  soul  of  a 
missionary. 

One  of  the  boys 
has  never  had  any 
other  teacher.  She 

is  not  an  artist,  but  she  has  taught  this 
child  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains and,  with  no  other  guidance  than 
hers,  he  has  learned  to  make  pictures. 
Mrs.  C— -  has  not  hampered  him  with 
"drawing  lessons" ;  she  has  recognized, 
however,  the  artist  in  the  boy  and  has  en- 
couraged him  to  cultivate  such  talent  as 
he  has. 

Jose,   a    Mexican   lad   of  sixteen,   is   an- 
other one  of  her  boys.     His  Poem  of   the 
Desert    has    in    it,    the    supervisor    asserts, 
that  which  reminds  one  of  the  songs  of  David.     When  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  Jose  to  be  away  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a  time  with  the  cattle  on  the  range,  Mrs.  C —  tucks  into 
his  pocket  some  book  to  help  keep  him  from  loneliness. 

During  a  recent  visit,  Jose's  teacher  asked  him  to  tell 
Miss  Edwards  what  he  had  learned  when  he  was  herding 
last.  The  teacher  smiled  with  a  mother's  pride,  as  the  tall 
lad  repeated  with  eyes  on  the  distant  hills  several  of  the 
psalms.  His  fine  eyes  flashed  with  appreciation  of  certain 
parts  he  appeared  to  love  most. 

"It  keeps  my  mind  right,"  he  said.  "I  am  alone  much 
of  the  time  out  there  on  the  mountain.  I  say  these  to  my 
horse." 

Jose  was  not  in  school  when  the  supervisor  last  visited 
Y — .  He  had  gone  to  another  town  to  work  in  the  round- 
house where  he  was  making  better  wages  than  his  father 
made  on  the  section.  His  honesty,  clean  appearance  and 
good  English  had  attracted  him  to  "the  boss." 

Miss  Edwards,  you  learn,  has  charge  of  all  the  desert 
schools  of  the  county — thirty-three  in  all.  Most  of  them 
have  only  one  teacher,  some  two.  There  are  fifty  teachers 
in  all  and  approximately  1,400  children.  Her  territory 
covers  almost  the  entire  county — all  of  it,  in  fact,  except 
a  small  section  of  fertile  land  "outside"  the  mountains  where 
the  county  seat  and  a  few  towns  are  located. 

Spreading  itself  out  over  1 8,000  square  miles  of  wild- 
erness, San  Bernardino  county,  the  largest  single  county 
in  the  United  States,  covers  more  territory  than  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Delaware  together. 
From  the  mountains  northward  and  then  eastward  across 


the  desert  flows  the  Mohave  River.  Follow  it  on  the  map,  and 
you  will  be  perplexed  to  see  it  disappear  many  miles  before 
it  reaches  the  Colorado  towards  which  it  flows — the  hot 
sun  and  the  thirsty  sand  consume  it.  A  little  alfalfa  and 
grain  are  raised,  but  not  much.  Water  is  a  luxury. 
"What  are  you  hauling?"  asks  the  traveller  of  a  listless 

driver  on   the  road. 

The  Cactus 


By  HELEN  IMEL 
Grade  Three 


The  cactus  wears  a  coat  of  needles 
Growing  on   the   desert   wide 
Greasewood  and  sagebrush  are  its  friends 
And  its   golden  leaves   are  its  pride. 

It  points  into  the  sky, 
It's  pretty  in  the  sun, 
Around    it    rough    winds   sigh 
When  the   day  is  done. 


The  Desert 

By  ROY   WALKER 
Grade  Five 

The   desert  is  wild   and   dry 

Where  the  coyotes  live 

With  long  bushy  tails 

And  pointed  ears. 

You  should  hear  them  howl 

With   a   lonesome   wail 

Like   something  lost  from  home. 

They  are  just  as  wild  as  bears. 


"Water." 
"How   far?" 
"Eight  miles." 
"Why   don't   you 
dig  a  well?" 

"Just  as  far  one 
way  as  another." 

A  few  silver 
mines  remain  scat- 
tered about  among 
the  hills;  on  the 
plains  coyotes  are  to 
be  found,  but  few 

if  any  cattle  and  sheep.  A  highway  from 
Arizona  and  three  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, which  of  necessity  cross  this  barren 
waste  and  which  furnish  some  work  to  the 
inhabitants,  complete  the  major  elements 
of  the  picture. 

The  social  and  biological  background 
of  the  desert  children  is  no  more 
promising.  Their  families,  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases,  are  people  who  have 
been  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
complexities  of  city  life,  who  have  failed, 
through  various  limitations,  to  make  a  living  on  farms  in 
the  east  or  middle  west,  and  who  have  made  their  way  to 
this  region  for  one  more  attempt  at  earning  a  livelihood. 
There  are  a  few  families  of  a  distinctly  different  type,  the 
supervisor  is  anxious  to  have  you  understand;  they  are 
people  of  education  and  vision  who  have  come  from  cultured 
communities.  The  tiny  settlement  of  H —  on  the  far  edge 
of  a  broad  "dry  lake"  glories  in  a  group  of  such  folk, 
kindly  and  wise,  who  have  made  it  their  common  interest 
to  "keep  out  all  hate."  But  they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  population  of  the  desert  is  made  up  of  various 
nationalities,  a  considerable  number  being  Mexicans.  Their 
chief  occupations  are  farming,  mining,  trapping  and  "rail- 
roading." Both  dry  farming  and  irrigation  are  attempted, 
neither  with  much  success.  But  always  there  are  faith  and 
hope — faith  that  water  is  hidden  somewhere  under  the 
barren  soil,  and  hope  that  they  can  hang  on  to  the  land 
until  God  or  the  Government  brings  water  to  them.  Then, 
they  believe,  the  naturally  fertile  soil  will  amply  repay  them 
for  all  their  patient  labor.  Now  it  is  often  necessary  for 
the  women  to  work  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen. 
In  the  mining  districts,  there  is  a  floating  population,  and 
the  children  remain  but  a  relatively  short  time  in  one 
school.  Frequently  the  parents  are  not  only  unsympathetic 
towards  the  work  of  the  schools,  but  openly  encourage  their 
children  in  truancy  and  similar  misconduct.  Some  of  the 
homes  are  divided.  With  no  family  traditions,  with  ap- 
parently limited  native  ability,  without  the  influence  of 
stable  homes,  many  of  the  children  have  developed  hard  and 
unyielding  qualities  not  unlike  those  of  the  native  cactus ; 
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some  have  acquired  bitterness  and  a  defensive  attitude  to- 
wards life. 

You  are  fortunate  in  being  able,  upon  your  return  to 
Barstovv,  to  accompany  the  supervisor  the  next  day 
on  a  visit  to  the  school  at  X — ,  almost  lost  in  illimitable 
vistas  of  sand  and  sage.  It  is  made  up  of  approximately 
fifty  persons,  including  the  Mexicans  who  work  on  the  rail- 
road. Mining,  trapping,  also  highway  work  a  few  months 
each  year  are  the  other  occupations.  Here  in  a  little  school 
many  miles  from  the  county  seat  are  twenty-six  children, 
half  Mexicans,  in  all  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

"I  shall  never  forget  my  first  day  at  the  X —  -  school," 

Miss  M ,  the  teacher,  tells  you.  "When  I  arrived 

at  the  school  for  the  first  time,  I  found  no  less  than  six 
fights  in  progress,  most  of  which  had  advanced  to  the 
scratched-face  and  bloody-nose  stage.  When  I  remonstrated 
with  one  of  the  participants,  a  weather-beaten,  life-hardened, 
man-boy  of  about  seven  years,  he  invited  me  to  'come  on 
into  it'  if  I  didn't  like  it — he'd  fight  me  any  day.  His 
name  was  Buster.  He  was  the  best  fighter  among  the 
younger  boys,  all  of  whom  were  trying  to  become  as  much 
like  him  as  possible.  His  swearing  vocabulary  was  remark- 
able: he  could  take  the  commonest  swear  words  and  give 
them  an  astonishingly  forceful  inflection." 

Every  visit  made  by  Miss  Edwards  the  year  before,  she 
tells  you,  had  of  necessity  become  a  sort  of  court  to  settle 
some  difficulty  concerning  Buster.  He  was  remarkably 
gifted  as  a  trouble  maker.  The  youngest  of  an  almost 
uncountable  brood,  Buster  was  encouraged  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  own  little  grimy  hands  and  he  did. 
The  teacher  of  the  year  before,  with  her  resources  exhausted, 
one  day  undertook  to  spank  him.  He  grabbed  at  her  hair, 
broke  her  glasses  and  ran  home,  where  he  was  duly  ap- 
plauded by  his  .family.  A  bad  boy;  no  question  about  it. 

That  was  last  year,  before  the  new  teacher  came.  The 
supervisor  inspected  the  school  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  the  new  regime.  A  quiet,  well-washed  Bus- 


Saluting  the  Flag 


ter  with  clean  nails  and  neat  hair,  stood  at  her  side.  He 
was  hospitable  and  most  impressive.  "Miss  Edwards,"  he 
asked,  "have  you  time  to  read  my  last  poem?" 

The  X —  school  boasts  of  several  embryo  poets.  Bus- 
ter shows  you  one  "poem"  he  calls  The  Desert  Holly.  He 
is  in  only  the  third  grade.  One  of  his  classmates  has  com- 
posed a  verse  on  The  Sage  Brush. 

When  Miss  M —  began  her  work  in  X —  her  first  efforts 
were  towards  the  development  of  self-respect  among  these 
desert  childen.  Coming  as  they  did  from  sordid  homes, 
many  were  extremely  dirty.  Talking  had  little  effect. 
Then  one  day  the  railroad  water  tank  overflowed.  It  was 
hot  and  the  children  ran  into  the  overflowing  water  to  cool 
off.  When  they  learned  how  good  it  felt  and  how  much 
it  improved  their  appearance  "to  get  wet  all  over,"  they 
were  willing  to  repeat  the  experience.  And  so  the  bath  came 
gradually  to  be  established  as  an  institution. 

The  problem  of  discipline  was  solved  largely  by  making 
the  children  realize  that  the  classroom  was  theirs  rather 
than  the  teacher's  or  the  school  board's.  Thus  pride  of 
ownership  was  developed  and  an  ambition  to  keep  the  school 
clean.  These  desert  children  are  passionately  jealous  of 
their  rights,  these  teachers  explain  to  you,  and  the  idea  that 
each  child  has  the  right  to  work  and  to  study  unmolested 
by  his  companions  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  them. 

An  elementary  lesson  in  international  relations  was  made 
possible  when  two  ant  hills  were  discovered  in  the  school 
yard.  For  several  days  they  were  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. All  were  eager  to  see  what  the  busy  little  ants  were 
going  to  do.  When  a  war  started  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  hills  and  most  of  the  ants  were  slain,  the  chil- 
dren passed  many  sage  remarks  regarding  the  futility  of 
such  warfare. 

"The  people  of  the  desert  are  beauty  starved."  You  can 
see  how  Miss  M —  delights  in  awakening  in  the  chil- 
dren of  her  school  an  appreciation  of  the  desert's  unique 
beauty.  During  the  course  of  frequent  walks,  the  children 
.  gather  and  treasure  for  days  little  blossoms  and  weeds  that 
possess  unusual  frailty  or  beauty. 

"Look  what  wrote  itself,  Miss  M — ,"  said  one  boy 
bringing  her  a  verse  which  he  called  What  the  Butterflies 
Say  to  the  Daisies. 

"Listen  to  the  sparrows,"  exclaimed  one  little  girl.  "They 
sound  like  bells  and  all  the  colors  of  the  hills.  Why 
doesn't  everyone  stop  work  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about?" 

'The  pressing  needs  of  the  desert  school,"  Miss  Edwards 
tells  you,  as  you  say  good  bye  the  next  day  at  San  Bern- 
ardino, "are  money  and  teachers."  For  these  thirty-three 
widely  scattered  schools  there  is  only  one  public  health 
nurse.  At  least  four  are  needed  and  would  be  employed 
were  the  money  available.  The  teachers  Miss  Edwards 
wants  are  women  who  are  ready  to  meet  danger,  hardship 
and  discouragement — ready  for  real  adventure.  The  teach- 
ers she  has  are  heroic  women  with  the  forebearance  of  saints, 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  perseverance  of  the  Devil,  but 
she  needs  more  of  them.  Money,  public  health  nurses  and 
teachers — in  some  way  they  must  be  procured,  she  insists. 
Given  these,  all  things  will  be  possible. 

Then  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Then,  in  the  lives  of  these  children,  instead  of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle  tree. 


The  Community  Case  Record 


By  WALTER  W.  PETTIT 


'ISS  JANE  PUT-  Do  you  know  how  a  community  becomes  on>   clinics  were  held,  and  the 

NAM   had   ac-  socially-minded,    mends    its    out-of-date  boys' and  girls' workers  had  their 

cepted  a  position  SQciai  machinery,  grasps  its  social  prob-  dubs  and  other  activities.     The 

in    Henderson,    a  lgms  firmly?    Schools  of  social  work  are  wholly  inadequate  facillties  for  a 

suburb  of  a  mid-  ffl//^  fQ  (raln  mgn  ^  ^^  JQf  leisure-time  program  for  Hendcr- 

Western   city.  ,       ,        , r.       •  ,  L        T-L  sons  adolescents  provided  by  the 

,  ,,  ,     ,       .,  leadership  in  just  such  tasks.    1  hey  are 

Henderson  could  be  described  as  .        r,  ,        ,  ,     J         ,  farmhouse  had  been  supplemented 

a  sub-suburb:  it  owes  its  existence  groping  for  records   that   reveal   actual  somewhat  by  a  shed  tacked  on 

to  the  adjacent  real  suburb  of  processes,  and  their  effort  to  find  or  create  at  one  side>  termed>  by  courtesy, 

Hopkins  which  is  the  home  of  such  records  may  well  lead  to  a  more  in-  a  gymnasium.    The  school  board 

many  of  the  well-to-do  business  telligent    self-consciousness    among    those  had  declined  to  permit  the  Hen- 

and  professional  men  of  the  me-  engaged   in    community    organization  derson  public  school  gymnasium 

tropolis   of   the    plains.      Italians to    be    used    by    the    Henderson 


employed  on  the  estates  of  Hop- 
kins, Irish  and  colored  servants  in  the  homes  in  Hopkins, 
small  tradesmen,  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  and  day 
laborers  make  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  population  of 
Henderson,  and  many  of  these  owe  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  the  elaborate  standard  of  living  of  most  of  the 
families  of  Hopkins. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  the  past  decade  Henderson  has 
added  to  its  population  a  certain  number  of  commuters 
from  the  city — school  teachers  and  professional  men,  who 
found  Henderson  a  cheaper  place  in  which  to  live  than 
most  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  were  able  to  ignore  its 
economic  dependence  on  Hopkins. 

As  has  been  said,  Miss  Jane  Putnam  came  to  Henderson 
as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Henderson  Improvement 
Association,  which  had  had  a  checkered  career  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  and  was  now  employing  for  the  first 
time  what  its  president  described  as  a  "trained  social 
worker." 

Miss  Putnam  found  that  the  association  consisted  of  a 
board  of  directors  of  twenty-six  women,  all  but  one  or  two 
of  whom  lived  in  Hopkins.  She  found  a  fairly  adequate 
budget  raised  entirely  in  Hopkins.  The  activities  of  the 
Henderson  Improvement  Association  were  home  nursing 
with  two  nurses,  two  clinics,  a  recreation  program  with 
a  boys'  worker  and  a  girl's  worker,  a  day  nursery,  and  a 
family  case-work  program  with  the  executive  secretary  as 
case  worker. 

The  day  nursery,  which  was  the  pet  of  many  of  the 
Hopkins  families  because  it  was  supposed  to  provide  for 
children  while  their  mothers  cooked  Hopkins  dinners,  did 
Hopkins  washings,  and  scrubbed  Hopkins  floors,  had  even 
before  Miss  Putnam's  arrival  reduced  its  attendance  to  less 
than  twenty;  Miss  Putnam's  careful  investigation  of  fam- 
ilies had  reduced  the  attendance  still  further.  The  nursery 
was  costing  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  child  per  day, 
and  the  mother  was  paying  but  ten  cents  per  child. 

The  boys'  worker  and  the  girls'  worker  were  faced  with 
an  even  more  serious  difficulty.  The  Henderson  Improve- 
ment Association  had  an  old  house  somewhat  apart  from 
the  center  of  town.  In  this  building  the  nursery  was  carried 


Improvement  Association.  Father 

Mardonio  of  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  and  Father  O'Neil 
of  St.  Bridget's  had  requested  their  parishioners  to  stay 
away  from  the  community  center  maintained  by  the  Hender- 
son Improvement  Association,  and  both  parishes  had  prac- 
tically completed  well-planned  parish  houses  in  which  gym- 
nasiums were  provided.  Miss  Putnam's  boys'  worker  and 
Miss  Putnam's  girls'  worker  found  themselves  with  but 
few  club  members.  Fortunately  for  them,  Fathers  Mar- 
donio and  O'Neil  had  had  little  influence  on  the  colored 
population  and  it  still  attended  the  community  house. 

Miss  Putnam's  worries  regarding  her  leisure-time  pro- 
gram and  her  day  nursery  were  somewhat  increased  as  she 
came  to  realize  that  instead  of  a  board  of  twenty-six  she 
had  in  reality  a  board  of  between  eight  and  ten.  She  found 
that  the  average  attendance  of  her  board  members  was 
fifty  per  cent  for  the  previous  year  and  that  several  had 
never  attended  a  single  meeting.  She  soon  learned  that  the 
Henderson  Improvement  Association  had  been  the  battle- 
ground of  many  family  and  social  feuds  in  Hopkins  and 
it  was  rumored  that  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  more  or 
less  prominent  ladies  of  that  suburb  had  at  one  time  or 
another  been  on  the  board  and  resigned  in  anger.  .  .  . 

Twelve  months  elapse,  and  we  find  the  situation  in 
Henderson  has  changed.  Miss  Putnam's  board  has  re- 
signed after  adopting  a  new  constitution.  The  new  consti- 
tution provides  for  a  board  of  eleven  members.  Four  men 
have  been  elected  to  it,  three  of  them  outstanding  leaders 
in  Henderson,  one  of  the  three  being  from  St.  Bridget's 
and  another  from  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii.  The  day  nursery 
is  closed  and  the  seven  or  eight  children  whose  mothers 
cannot  provide  for  them  during  the  day  time  are  boarded 
out  in  four  families  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  visiting  nurses.  The  town  has  appointed  a  recreation 
commission,  to  which  the  Henderson  Improvement  As- 
sociation has  turned  over  funds  which,  supplemented  by 
a  village  appropriation,  have  made  it  possible  to  hire 
a  village  boys'  worker  and  girls'  worker.  These  two 
people  are  conducting  clubs  and  other  recreation  activities 
in  Father  O'Neil's  and  Father  Mardonio's  parish  houses, 
in  the  school,  and  with  any  other  (Continued  on  page  596) 
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HAPPY  is  the  country  which  has  such  a  profession." 
exclaimed  the  curator  of  a  French  museum  when 
an  American  visitor  listed  her  occupation  as 
"children's  librarian."  Similarly  happy  is  the 
United  States  in  the  possession  of  a  department  of  govern- 
ment whose  sphere,  to  quote  the  monograph  on  the  Children's 
Bureau  just  issued  by  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research,  "encompasses  all  of  the  problems  of  childhood, 
including  hygienic,  social,  industrial  and  civic  problems  .... 
and  endeavors  to  deal  with  the  child  as  a  whole  and  child- 
hood as  a  unit."  Only  the  outlines  of  the  thrilling  story 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  are  given  in  this  analytical  and 
descriptive  document,  but  that  outline,  citing  the  growth 
of  the  bureau  from  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Lillian  Wald, 
gallantly  sponsored  by  Florence  Kelley,  the  National 
Consumers'  League  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, gives  ground  for  faith  in  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing good  ideas  in  a  firm  governmental  niche.  It  is  not  quite 
twenty  years  since  the  first  bill  for  a  Children's  Bureau 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Murray  Crane,  represent- 
ing that  Commonwealth  which  since  has  been  the  most 
conspicuous  contestant  of  the  bureau's  chief  administrative 
weapon — the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  for  federal  aid  in  the 
public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy.  It  is  just 
thirteen  years  since  the  first  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
the  bureau  was  approved.  Yet  in  its  contribution  to  research 
and  education  for  the  protection  of  childhood,  carried  on 
by  a  handful  of  workers  with  a  most  inadequate  budget, 
the  bureau  can  claim  a  distinguished  and  a  substantial 
performance  which  will  stand  as  the  foundation  of  even 
wider  usefulness  when  that  often  invoked  millenium  ar- 
rives and  the  nation  is  aroused  to  give  as  much  public 
support  to  its  children  as  to  its  hogs. 


EDUCATION  begins  exactly  where  charity  does.  And 
thus  begun  it  knows  no  bounds.  Observation,  a  gaily- 
covered  periodical  published  three  times  a  year  by  Le  Play 
House  in  London,  is  faithful  to  this  principle  with  a  degree 
of  sophisticated  naivete  which  would  be  hard  to  match  on 
this  side  the  water.  Its  subtitle,  A  Collection  of  Observa- 
tions on  People,  Activities  and  Places,  sets  the  stage  for  the 
most  fresh  and  childlike  assembly  of  facts  that  one  can  imag- 
ine: Notes  on  the  History  of  Cefn  Caer,  The  Dutch  Bulb 
Fields,  Snakes  in  the  New  Forest,  The  Georgian  House  .  .  . 
Aside  from  adopting  as  their  guiding  principle  of  arrange- 
ment and  interpretation  the  interlocking  concepts  of  Folk, 
Work  and  Place  which  Patrick  Geddes  seized  upon  in  the 
teaching  of  the  French  sociologist  Le  Play  and  has  so  de- 


lightfully developed — as  in  the  Talks  from  theOutlookTou- 
er  which  The  Survey  is  now  publishing — the  editors  seem 
to  have  set  no  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  any  piece  of  intelli- 
gent, orderly,  first-hand  observation  of  "mankind  from  China 
to  Peru."  The  result  is,  on  its  face,  casual  and  inconsequen- 
tial. But  the  habit  of  mind  which  it  seeks  to  inculcate — the 
habit  of  seeing  what  lies  about  one,  and  interpreting  it  by  a 
process  of  individual  induction  which  moves  too  directly  to 
be  swayed  by  dogma  or  convention — holds  the  hope  of  edu- 
cation. The  appetite  for  facts,  once  firmly  implanted,  has  a 
way  of  being  implacable. 

In  a  like  spirit  Le  Play  House  has  issued  An  Introduction 
to  Regional  Surveys.  In  this  scheme  the  Folk-Work-Place 
is  more  fully  expounded,  and  yet  the  concrete  suggestions  as 
to  the  first  steps  which  may  be  taken  by  school  children  or 
older  inquirers  in  learning  to  look  their  environment  in  the 
face  are  again  simple  and  obvious  almost  to  the  point  of  nai- 
vete. But  the  authors  have  rightly  reckoned  with  the  fact 
that  a  genuine  spirit  of  inquiry  will  create  for  itself  so  many 
and  so  difficult  problems  that  only  the  first  steps  need  be  laid 
down  in  advance.  To  the  elaborate  schedules  of  our  typical 
social  survey  these  little  books  offer  a  pleasant  contrast:  it 
may  be  too  late  for  us  to  become  as  little  children  in  order 
to  understand  our  world,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  too  late  for 
us  to  allow  the  next  generation  to  cling  to  the  direct  scientific 
attitude,  and  the  zest  for  fresh  discovery,  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  childhood. 


AS  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  died  at  Dayton,  there 
came  from  the  presses  the  official  record  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  of  1925 — the  body  which  gave  evolu- 
tion its  death  blow.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  spirit 
of  public  education  in  that  state,  it  must  be  noted  in  fairness 
that  its  amount  was  increased  and  its  professional  quality, 
so  far  as  technical  standards  go,  improved  by  an  education 
bill  which  completely  reorganizes  the  state  school  system 
and  virtually  guarantees,  even  to  the  most  isolated  and 
remote  rural  school,  an  eight  months'  term. 

Positive  action  was  taken,  too,  in  remedying  an  anomalous 
situation  in  the  administration  of  state  welfare  work.  In 
1923  the  legislature  reorganized  the  state  government, 
abolishing  the  state  board  of  charities  and  transferring  its 
duties  and  powers  to  the  Department  of  Institutions.  As 
no  money  was  provided  for  this  work,  however,  that  depart- 
ment was  unable  to  assume  responsibility.  Social  workers 
protested  at  the  lapsing  of  the  service  of  the  Board  of 
Charities,  and  at  the  request  of  the  state  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  Governor  Peay  appointed  a  Commission  to  Study 
the  Social  Needs  of  Tennessee.  The  commission  decided  to 
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concentrate  on  two  studies:  one  into  the  advisability  of  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  state  health  department, 
the  other  into  the  operation  of  state  departments  of  public 
welfare.  On  the  second  point  its  final  recommendation, 
made  in  December  last,  was  that  a  state  department  of 
public  welfare  be  created.  When  the  legislature  acted  this 
year,  however,  it  set  up  instead  a  Division  of  Social  Wel- 
fare in  the  Department  of  Institutions. 

That  division,  with  a  budget  of  $16,000  and  a  staff  of 
three,  has  now  been  established  with  W.  C.  Headrick, 
hitherto  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  a  former  student  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  as  director. 


AT  the  joint  invitation  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee, 
the  commissioner  of  health,  and  the  Commission  to 
Study  the  Social  Needs  of  Tennessee,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  was  invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
state's  health  situation.  A  program  based  very  closely  on 
the  recommendations  of  this  survey  was  enacted  into  law 
this  year  with  little  change.  The  state  department  of  health 
was  reorganized  and  its  staff  materially  strengthened  and 
its  annual  appropriation  was  increased  bv  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  from  $77,320  to  $122,417.55.  This  budget  increase 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  larger  subsidies  from  outside  thi; 
state,  and  a  total  of  some  $55,000  will  thus  be  added  to  the 
resources  of  the  health  department.  Materially  increased 
field  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  may  result  in 
the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Birth  Registration  Area 
before  the  next  legislature  meets  in  1927.  One  of  the  new 
divisions  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  health  education: 
since  May  41  counties  have  been  visited  by  a  representative 
of  this  division  who  is  aiding  local  health  officials  to  develop 
improved  measures  for  the  control  of  smallpox. 

Tennessee  thus  moves  up  a  few  places  from  its  former 
rank  in  per  capita  expenses  for  health  work :  it  has  hitherto 
been  4/th  among  the  48  states:  it  now  becomes  4Oth. 

In  addition  to  this  general  improvement  of  state  health 
service  the  legislature  set  up  a  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Com- 
mission and  gave  it  $20,000  for  a  continuing  study  of 
tuberculosis  which  now  shows  an  unreasonably  high  death 
rate  in  the  state.  The  same  act  sets  up  a  complete  method 
of  cooperation  between  the  state  and  the  counties  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  tuberculosis  hospitals. 


TUBERCULOSIS  associations  still  find  poverty  their 
doughtiest  antagonist.  An  increase  from  I.I  to  1.3 
per  cent  of  active  tuberculosis  among  school  children,  and 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent  or  2O  per  cent  in  active  cases  of 
the  disease  among  adults  in  various  of  the  larger  industrial 
centers  of  Germany  from  1923  to  1924  is  reported  by  the 
Central  German  Committee  for  fighting  tuberculosis.  Such 
a  situation  may  be  expected  wherever  the  conditions  of  non- 
employment  and  dependency  are  such  as  to  show  7  to  8 
per  cent  of  town  populations  receiving  public  assistance. 
In  prewar  Germany  not  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation received  public  assistance  in  these  same  towns.  Two 


per  cent  of  the  population  in  towns  receive  unemployment 
assistance,  and  in  addition  from  1.88  in  the  towns  of  medium 
size  to  5.7  per  cent  of  the  people  in  large  towns  receive 
public  aid  either  in  institutions  or  in  their  own  homes.  To 
meet  the  expenditures  for  relief  (exclusive  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits)  a  sum  equivalent  to  1.38  marks  per  capita 
for  the  entire  population  must  be  provided  by  the  earning 
members.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  expenditure  under 
town  budgets  now  goes  to  relief,  while  before  the  war  12.3 
per  cent  of  the  outgo  was  for  this  purpose. 


AMONG  the  interesting  and  valuable  institutions  which 
Europe  has  developed  since  the  war,  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Summer  School  holds  a  high  place.  Or- 
ganized in  1921,  at  Basle,  it  has  held  a  session  each  sum- 
mer since  its  beginning,  each  session  having  been  held  at 
a  different  place:  in  Brussels  in  1922,  in  Paris  in  1923, 
last  year  in  Ghent,  and  the  fifth  regular  session  was  held 
this  summer,  from  July  25  to  August  8,  at  the  International 
People's  High  School,  in  Helsingor,  Denmark.  This  sum- 
mer's session  was  arranged  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  British  Cooperative  Union,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
local  Danish  committee,  made  up  of  members  chosen  from 
cooperative  and  educational  organizations,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance. 

Support  for  this  session  came  from  many  lands,  including 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Lithuania, 
Poland  and  Great  Britain.  Students  were  present  from 
all  these  countries,  and  teachers  from  most  of  them.  While 
the  official  governments  of  Europe  spend  much  time  dis- 
cussing whether,  and  on  what  terms,  if  any,  the  various 
nations  can  officially  cooperate,  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  almost  all  the  European  nations  are  learning,  and 
practicing,  the  principles  of  cooperation,  at  home,  and  with 
each  other,  in  literally  innumerable  ways — of  which  this 
summer  school  is  one. 


THE  last  academic  year  was  one  of  turbulence  in  so 
many  of  the  Negro  colleges  as  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  a  general  state  of  unrest  which  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
itself  felt  again  during  the  year  just  opening.  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, to  be  sure,  will  begin  the  year  under  hopeful  auspices. 
Professor  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity still  heads  the  faculty  steering  committee  which  was 
placed  in  charge,  pending  the  selection  of  a  new  president, 
after  student  demonstrations  and  an  alumni  movement 
galvanized  into  action  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  had  forced  the 
resignation  of  President  McKenzie  last  spring.  Professor 
Miller's  standing  as  a  sympathetic  student  and  liberal  ex- 
positor of  constructive  race  contacts  promises  well  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which  provoked  the  strike  in 
February,  and  administration  and  discipline  have  already 
been  put  on  a  plane  more  acceptable  to  students  and  alumni. 
Overt  trouble  came  later  at  Howard  University  than  at 
Fisk,  and  though  it  was  apparently  smoothed  over  more 
quickly,  resentment  at  the  administration  of  President 
Durkee  is  still  strong.  The  students  struck  in  May  ever 
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the  administrative  enforcement  of  compulsory  physical  and 
military  training.  The  strike  was  settled  by  a  compromise 
effected  by  a  committee  of  alumni  and  citizens,  but  there 
have  been  vigorous  alumni  demands  for  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, and  a  somewhat  inflexible  statement  from  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale,  who  heads  the  Howard  trustees, 
stirred  the  alumni  to  fresh  protest  in  August.  The  Howard 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  university  relies 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  Congressional  appropriations,  so 
that  conceivably  the  tenor  and  method  of  Negro  education,  as 
well  as  the  specific  question  of  the  organization  of  the  uni- 
versity, may  come  up  for  discussion  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress during  the  coming  winter. 

More  liberal  alumni  control,  a  moderate  measure  of  stu- 
dent self-government,  freedom  from  repressive  discipline, 
and  a  general  attitude  on  the  part  of  administrative  officers 
less  autocratic  and  paternalistic  and  "more  in  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  Negro  youth"  are  the  slogans  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  Negro  newspaper  in  Washington  warns  the  col- 
ored colleges  and  universities  "not  to  treat  their  students 
like  feudal  serfs."  Alain  Locke,  who  collaborated  with  The 
Survey  in  the  preparation  of  the  Harlem  Number  last 
March,  interprets  the  movement  (p.  567)  as  a  definite 
reaching  out  for  racial  autonomy  in  education — not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  step  toward  identifying  the  Negro 
college  with  the  Negro's  deepest  hopes  for  self-realization. 


AN  amusing  perspective  on  American  city  planning  is 
to  be  had  by  any  reader  who  will  glance  at  C.  B. 
Purdom's  review,  in  the  current  number  of  Garden  Cities 
and  Town  Planning  (London),  of  the  international  con- 
ference held  last  April  in  New  York  (See  The  Survey  for 
May  I  and  May  15,  1925).  Mr.  Purdom  is  an  astute 
business  man:  as  finance  director  of  Welwyn  Garden  City 
he  knows  how  housing  and  planning  projects  that  still  seem 
Utopian  to  us  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  to  pay. 
But  he  is  also  a  whimsical  observer,  and  a  frank  one.  He 
was  politely  puzzled  by  the  way  in  which  "hosts  of  delegates 
pulled  papers  out  of  their  hip  pockets  and  proceeded  to 
read  them,  for  no  reason  at  all  that  I  could  see,"  but  he 
knew  just  why  Raymond  Unwin  was  so  well  received  by 
his  American  hearers:  "the  touch  of  sentiment  that  he  gives 
to  his  lectures  carries  him  a  long  way  with  them." 

His  more  serious  criticisms  of  the  state  of  planning  in 
America  are  two ;  both  are  significant.  One  is  the  American 
preoccupation  with  zoning: 

I  was  interested  to  observe  [he  writes]  what  the  Americans 
call  the  "re-action"  of  the  American  delegates  to  zoning.  A 
real  effort  was  made  by  the  visitors  to  understand  the 
American  absorption  in  this  subject.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  conclusion  was  very  quickly  reached  that  it  was  a 
peculiar  American  game  the  rules  of  which  did  not  apply 
outside  the  United  States Zoning . . .  derives  its  popu- 
larity in  America  partly  from  the  scope  that  it  offers  for  pro- 
fessional practice,  and  partly  from  its  attractiveness  to  real 
estate  owners;  for  the  tendency  of  zoning  ordinances  is  largely 
to  improve  land  values.  Real  estate  speculation  runs  through- 
out America.  .  .  .  To  engage  in  it  is  the  divine  right  of  all 
Americans.  .  Zoning  and  city-planning  are  servants  of 
real  estate,  and  their  advocates  never  forget  to  be  respectful. 
But  one  wonders  if  there  can  be  anything  really  worth  calling 
city-planning  under  such  conditions. 


The   other   is   the   comparative    indifference   to   housing: 

The  lack  of  attention  to  housing  was  commented  upon  by 
the  visitors  from  Europe  at  more  than  one  public  function. 
.  .  .  The  housing  problem  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  all 
problems  for  everyone  in  the  States,  and  rent  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  charges  in  the  family  budget.  This  is  largely  due 
to  real  estate  speculation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  cheap  money  for 
housing,  no  subsidies  and  no  municipal  or  state  building.  All 
Americans  go  mad  if  such  things  are  mentioned.  They  think 
it  is  better  to  put  up  with  the  housing  problem.  .  .  . 

Parenthetically,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  second 
issue  of  the  new  quarterly  City  Planning,  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute  and  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  gives  23^  of  its  73  pages 
of  reading  matter  to  zoning,  and  two  to  housing.  Is  it 
true,  perhaps,  that  the  stabilization  of  values  through  zon- 
ing plays  the  role  of  a  plump  red  herring  on  the  path  to 
genuine  planning  progress? 


UT)ERSONALLY,"  continues  Mr.  Purdom,  commenting 
JL  on  New  York  itself,  "I  found  it  fascinating:  a  warn- 
ing to  the  world  of  the  evils  of  city  life  that  have  not  by 
any  means  reached  their  limit."  Now  comes  Professor  Ed- 
ward M.  East  of  Harvard,  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  1 6,  to  add  to  Raymond  Pearl's  prophecy  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  mount  to  200,000,000 
his  own  prediction  that  not  a  mere  51  per  cent  of  them,  but 
fully  80  per  cent  will  live  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  great  cities  will  almost  certainly  double  its  size.  Coin- 
cident with  the  increasing  pressure  of  population  on  food 
resources — aggravated,  one  would  think,  by  the  difficulties 
of  distribution  inevitable  in  great  and  greater  cities — there 
must  be,  according  to  Professor  East,  a  progressive  narrow- 
ing of  our  food-supply  to  those  commodities  which  can  be 
produced  with  the  greatest  economy  of  land  and  labor: 

One  may  .  .  .  say  that  animal  foods  as  a  whole  will  tend  to 
disappear  unless  the  population  is  stabilized  at  a  figure  far 
below  the  maximum  possibilities  of  the  soil  in  raising  food, 
for  it  takes  eight  times  as  much  land  to  support  a  human  life 
on  a  purely  animal  diet  as  it  does  on  one  composed  wholly  of 
vegetables. 

As  the  steer  follows  the  bison  into  limbo,  the  bean  and 
potato,  compact  of  calories,  will  come  into  their  own.  Vege- 
tarians will  become  IOO  per  cent  Americans:  meat-eaters 
may  have  to  throw  themselves  on  the  good  offices  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Not  by  accident  is  Ber- 
narr  MacFadden,  prophet  of  the  vegetable  cutlet,  prophet 
also  of  the  tabloid  pictorial,  that  last  fine  flower  of  urban 
civilization.  William  'Butler  Yeats,  poor  fool,  thought  there 
was  something  idyllic  about  the  bean :  "Nine  bean-rows  will 
I  have  there,  And  a  hive  for  the  honey-bee,  And  live  alone 
in  the  bee-loud  glade."  We  know  better:  it  is  concentrated 
nutriment  for  a  concentrated  civilization.  Again  these 
United  States  will  become  the  land  of  the  bean  and  the  cod 
— with  mighty  small  helpings  of  cod.  Between  serried  sky- 
scrapers (dollar-scrapers,  Schmidt  of  the  Ruhr  calls  them) 
and  serried  bean-rows  there  will  be  little  room  for  com- 
promise, or  the  gentler  life.  Long  live  progress.  As  Mr. 
Purdom  gently  reflects  on  the  future  of  New  York:  "It  is 
an  alluring  prospect." 
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The  Negro  Sings  His  Soul 


QEVER    before    has    such    an    acute    interest 
existed   in   the    Negro   as  a  possible   artist. 
Literary,   musical,   and  theatrical   doors  are 
opening  for  him  at  the  touch  of  the  knob. 
With    some    people   this    interest    is    a    fad, 
transient  as  Mah  Jong  or  any  other  momen- 
tary escape  from  boredom.    With  others  it  is  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  delve  into  a  mine  of  rich  and  varied  ore.     Of  the 
last    sort   is    an    interesting    collection    of    Southern    Negro 
songs  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  Guy  B.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.     It  is  done  with  a  scholarly 
men    for    detail    and    a    dispassionate    notation    on    the 
rimens. 

Since  even  the  most  cultured  and  emancipated  Negro  can- 
not plead  absolute  dissociation  from  his  Southern  brother 
however  fettered,  and  since  these  songs  are  indigenous,  root 
products,  chips  from  the  rock  out  of  which  the  race  was 
hewn,  they  may  be  taken  broadly  as  an  index  to  the  race 
life  with  the  emphasis  on  the  South.  The  Negro's  inherent 
tendency  to  sing  at  all  times,  as  well  as  his  earnest,  heart- 
and-soul  performance,  is  proverbial ;  and  so  a  careful  analysis 
of  these  songs  furnishes  light  on  the  race  not  otherwise  to 
be  gotten.  When  the  Southern  unlettered  Negro  sings  in 
that  low  mournful  tone  with  which  he  has  made  the  mod- 
ern "blues"  songs  so  completely  his  own  vehicle — 

You  hurt  my  feelin's  but  I  won't  let  on 

or  when  he  announces,  less  elegantly  but  more  forcefully — 

Got  de  blues  but  too  damn  mean  to  cry 

his  complaint  assumes  larger  proportions  than  a  personal 
attitude.  He  is  voicing  in  his  limited  and  untutored  way 
a  -wholesale  race  reaction  to  oppressive  conditions.  The 
il  stand  of  bearing  and  forbearing,  with  the  silent  deter- 
mination to  overcome,  is  no  less  clearly  expressed  by  him 
than  by  those  who  put  their  trust  in  modern  princes,  in 
religion,  and  the  arts. 

Negroes  whom  distressing  conditions  and  daily  disillusion- 
ing experiences  have  made  extremely  bitter  are  often  heard 
to  say,  with  more  than  a  surface  significance  and  with  no 
reservations — "A  white  man  is  a  white  man  every  time." 
To  those  of  us  who  harbor  a  belief  in  the  divine  fatherhood 
and  human  brotherhood  such  a  doctrine  is  disturbing.  The 
»ame  thought,  less  poignant  and  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  its 
comic  setting,  is  in  the  Southern  Negro's  song 

Well,  it  makes  no  dif'unce  how  you  make  out  your  time, 

White  man  sho'  bring  nigger  out  behin". 
If  you  work  all  the  week    and  work  all  the  time, 

White  man  sho'  to  bring  nigger  out  behin'. 

The  singer  is  aware  of  conditions  against  which  he  cannot 


effectually  protest,  but  finds  satisfaction  in  showing  there  is 
no  wool  over  his  eyes. 

That  the  section  devoted  to  the  religious  songs  of  the 
Negro  is  more  extensive  than  any  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  one  considers  that  religious  exuberance  always  has 
been  and  still  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  Negro  life. 
A  plausible  reason  for  this  may  be  advanced.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  that  the  African  ancestors  of  the  American  Negro 
worshipped  their  pagan  deities  with  the  same  zest  and  credu- 
lous dependence  that  the  transplanted  Negro  bestowed  upon 
the  Christ  whom  he  so  completely  took  over  to  himself. 
Man,  whatever  his  pigmentation,  seems  scarcely  ever  as 
religious  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity.  So  the  southern 
Negro,  once  having  adopted  the  Nazarene,  keeps  him  and 
his  commandments  to  the  letter,  since  emancipation  for  him 
has  been  really  no  more  than  a  change  in  nomenclature. 
The  northern  Negro  is,  in  general,  less  religious  for  the 
obverse  reason. 

This  observation  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  critically 
destructive.  Whatever  emotional  attraction  the  Negro  has 
lies  in  his  religious  intensity,  which  keeps  him  from  becom- 
ing apathetic  under  the  enervating  influences  of  too  intense 
a  civilization.  Moreover,  the  Negro's  finest  esthetic  and 
artistic  properties  seem  to  spring  from  this  fountainhead. 
The  young  Negro  writers  of  today  owe  much  of  their 
heritage  of  color  and  sound,  of  dramatic  sensitivity,  and 
rich  imagination  to  these  very  properties  in  the  Southern 
Negro's  sacred  songs.  If  the  spiritual  fire  of  the  shoutin* 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  to  which  two  sects  most  Negroes 
both  North  and  South  belong,  can  evoke  such  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  conversion  as: 

My  feet  got  wet  in  de  midnight  dew, 
An'  de  mornin'  star  was  a  witness  too, 

or  so  subtle  an  innuendo  as: 

You  may  talk  about  me  just  as  you  please: 
I'll  talk  about  you  when  I  git  on  my  knees, 

a  safe  conjecture  would  be  that  Jean  Toomer's  color  and 
dash,  the  severity  of  Claude  McKay's  denunciations,  the 
white  heat  of  Walter  White's  intense  novel,  and  surely 
much  of  Langston  Hughes'  abandoned  fervor,  hearken  back 
to  this  enthusiasm.  And  modern  jazz,  with  its  verve  and 
high  pulse  beat,  is  Negro  religion  turned  into  another 
channel. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  extreme  gesture  that  the  Negro  makes 
when  he  sings  (probably  with  a  bulging  cheek) : 

Give  me  Jesus, 
Give  me  Jesus, 
You  mav  hab'  all  dis  worl'. 
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Are  Fathers  and  Mothers  Parents  ? 
Are  Children  Really  Human  Beings  ? 
Is  Adolescence  An  Unmixed  Evil  ? 
Why    not   Educate  for  Happy   and 
Effective  Living  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  unique  educational  conference  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  New  York  City,  Oct.  26-28, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  Inc.  Fathers,  mothers,  teachers  and  children 
will  come  into  their  own  at  this  meeting,  it  is  hoped. 
The  child's  difficult  adjustments,  and  the  parent's  won 
derful  opportunities,  will  be  canvassed.  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck,  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Dean  J.  E.  Russell  of 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  Helen  T.  Woolley, 
Dr.  Beatrice  Hinkle,  Julia  Lathrop,  Prof.  William 
H.  Kilpatrick  and  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  will  be 
among  the  speakers.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

For  further  information  about  the  conference,  and  a  ten- 
day  Institute  to  follow   (Oct.  2g-Nov.  7),  write  to 

The  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

(formerly   Federation    for   Child  Study) 
54  W.   74th  St.,  New  York  City 


25th  Birthday  Party 
Ho!  Everybody! 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  invites 
you  to  help  celebrate  this  occasion. 

There  are  many  good  friends  who  meet  the  Jour- 
nal more  or  less  frequently  but  not  frequently 
enough  to  know  it  intimately. 

This  idea  of  having  a  birthday  celebration  will  get 
us  all  together  mentally  and  each  of  us  will  profit 
by  the  association. 

Come  light  a  candle  for  our  birthday  cake  by  send- 
ing in  a  subscription  to  the  Journal — either  your 
own  or  one  of  your  nurse  friends. 

Next  month  your  candle  will  be  lighted  on  the 
cake  which  will  be  shown  in  our  pages. 

To  you  and  to  each  new  subscriber  will  be  given, 
each  month  during  the  year,  a  wedge  of  the  cake 
in  the  form  of  helpful  material — good  digestible 
eating  for  all  nurses. 

USE     THIS     CONGRATULATION     BLANK 


Name    

Address    

To  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
19  West  Main   St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

$3    a    year;    Canadian    and    Foreign,    $3.50;    with    The 
Survey,  $5.50. 


He  is  not  really  unaware  of  the  powers  of  the  great  god 
Mammon.  These  sacred  songs  moreover  show  him  in  his 
most  imaginative  moods.  To  quote  Odum  and  Johnson: 

The  Negro's  fancies  of  the  "Heaven's  bright  home"'  are 
not  exceeded  by  the  world's  fairy  tales.  There  are  silver  and 
golden  slippers;  there  are  crowns  of  stars  and  jewels  and  belts 
of  gold.  There  are  robes  of  spotless  white  and  wings  all 
be-jeweled  with  heavenly  gems.  Beyond  the  jasper  seas  he 
will  outshine  the  sun;  the  golden  streets  and  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life  are  far  superior  to  any  golden  apples  or  silver 
pears  of  a  Mother  Goose. 

And  he  is  no  less  vivid  in  his  portrayals  of  a  hell  so  wide 
that  it  has  no  sides,  so  deep  that  it  has  no  bottom.  These 
songs,  without  a  doubt,  contain  the  richest  and  least  artificial 
poetry  of  the  race. 

The  Negro's  native  fund  of  good  humor  and  wit  is  well 
appreciated,  as  is  attested  by  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  by 
modern  black-face  comedians.  This  characteristic  appears 
in  abundance  in  the  Negro's  songs  both  secular  and  relig- 
ious. He  can  shout  while  singing: 

Some  go  ter  meetin'   to  sing  and  shout; 
Fore  six  months  dey's  all  turned  out, 

revelling  as  much  in  this  bit  of  self-reflection  as  in  the 
most  of  spirituals.  So  spontaneous  are  his  songs  that  the 
tune  alone  seems  to  matter ;  I  have  seen  the  divine  fire 
descend  upon  him  while  he  made  the  following  irreligious 
confession  to  a  highly  religious  score: 

I  can  drnk  as  much  as  a  calf, 

I  can  drink  three  bowls  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Odum  and  Mr.  Johnson  find  that  there  are  more 
vulgar  songs  among  the  southern  low  type  Negro  than 
among  other  people.  If  this  be  true,  a  layman's  apology 
for  it,  or  explanation,  may  be  suggested  in  the  fact  that 
people  under  severe  strain  often  find  relaxation  in  4  good 
round  of  cussin' — not  necessary,  but  apparently  natural. 
And  barring  the  Israelite,  with  whom  he  so  often  identifies 
himself  in  his  songs,  the  Negro  surely  bears  the  palm  of 
ill-treatment. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  Negro  spirituals  are 
passing  deathwards.  Such  an  apprehension  need  give  little 
concern.  The  Negro  considers  these  songs  his  most  precious 
gift  to  the  American  artistic  field,  and  if  he  frowns  upon 
them  at  all,  it  is  when  they  are  too  elaborately  tricked  out 
in  an  artificiality  that  robs  them  of  their  sturdy  simplicity. 
These  songs  interpret  the  Negro's  life  with  the  accuracy  of 
an  index-finger,  and  not  even  the  most  violent  alterations 
of  superior  art  or  jazz  shall  completely  subdue  them. 

COUNTER  CULLEN 

THE    NEGRO    AND    HIS    SONGS,    bv    Howard    W.    Odum    and    Guy    B. 


Johnson.       The    University    of    North 
$3.00   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 


Carolina    Press.      306    pp.      Price 


A  Red  Reviewer 

Upton  Sinclair  is  our  leading  exponent  of  the  art  of 
literature  used  for  hastening  social  revolution.  He  is  also, 
according  to  the  report  that  comes  out  of  Russia,  the 
American  author  whose  works  are  most  widely  read  in 
that  country.  Here  are  his  views  on  what  Leon  Trotsky 
thinks  of  modern  literature. — L.  W. 

WHILE  reading  this  book  of  Leon  Trotsky's  on  liter- 
ature and  revolution  I  have  been  haunted  by  a  dis- 
tressing idea.     I  have  been  imagining  one  of  the  members 
of  our  august  cabinet  in  Washington  writing  a  general  sur- 
vey of  present-day  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction.    I  imagined  it 
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originating  from  our  own  secretary  of  the  navy  or  from 
our  own  secretary  of  war — because,  you  see,  Trotsky  has 
been  Minister  of  War  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  has  had  the 
job  of  organizing  the  Red  Army  and  repelling  invasion  on 
some  twenty-six  fronts. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
Russian  statesmen  to  hold  their  most  important  conferences 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on.  And  it  now  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  Comrade  Trotsky,  retiring  to  his 
couch  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  not  to  fall  asleep,  but  in- 
stead to  read  the  latest  volume  of  counter-revolutionary  fic- 
tion by  Merezhkowsky  or  a  hot-off-the-griddle  book  of  futur- 
ist verse  by  Khlebnikov  or  Kruchenikh !  And  now  Trotsky 
has  made  a  book  out  of  his  reviews  and  essays  on  literature 
and  art :  and  it  has  been  translated  and  published,  a  volume  of 
some  eighty  thousand  words. 

He  deals  with  perhaps  a  hundred  writers,  and  of  these  I 
have  read  three ;  Merezhkowsky,  whose  trilogy  came  to  us  in 
the  old  days  before  the  war ;  Alexei  Tolstoi,  whose  novel  of 
the  war,  The  Road  to  Calvary,  has  been  translated ;  and 
Blok,  whose  poem  The  Twelve  has  been  translated.  Also 
I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  others,  including  the  poet 
Essenin.  who  came  to  Paris  and  Berlin  and  got  drunk  and 
threw  the  crockery  at  the  waiters.  You  can  imagine  how 
difficult  was  the  task  of  a  literary  critic  who  had  to  interest 
me  in  his  opinions  of  a  host  of  writers  about  whom  I  knew 
no  more  than  this.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  that 
Trotsky  has  achieved  the  feat  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. I  read  every  word  of  his  book,  and  you  will  do  the 
same  if  you  give  yourself  the  chance.  For  this  minister  of 
war  happens  to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  controversy. 

Trotsky  has  a  definite  point  of  view.  It  is  of  course 
the  point  of  view  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  the  dictator- 
ship of  those  who  after  many  decades  of  exile  and  torture 
have  now  come  into  power.  The  literary  world  did  not 
welcome  the  advent  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  Trotsky  explains 
their  point  of  view  toward  this  and  other  revolutions. 

The  gentlemen  esthetes,  romantics,  elementals,  mystics  and 
agile  critics  would  have  accepted  without  difficulty  a  revolu- 
tion in  which  the  masses  showed  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice, 
but  no  political  calculation.  They  would  have  canonized  such 
a  revolution  according  to  a  well-established  romantic  ritual. 
A  vanquished  workers'  revolution  would  have  found  a 
magnanimous  esthetic  recognition  on  the  part  of  that  art  that 
would  have  come  in  the  train  of  the  victor.  A  very  comforting 
perspective,  indeed.  But  we  prefer  a  victorious  revolution, 
though  deprived  of  artistic  recognition  by  that  art  which  is 
now  in  the  camp  of  the  vanquished. 

Trotsky  is  fighting  to  save  his  revolution,  and  he  guards 
it  from  even-  kind  of  mysticism  and  every  kind  of  reaction, 
even  from  those  kinds  which  pose  as  being  new.  He  de- 
fends it  from  the  labors  of  the  naturalists,  who  claim  to  be 
following  truth  because  they  portray  certain  facts  about 
man.  It  is  possible  to  look  at  men  from  above,  or  from  all 
around,  or  from  underneath,  and  Trotsky  indicts  those 
writers  who  look  at  man  exclusively  from  underneath.  He 
indicts  the  young  Bohemians,  who  think  there  is  something 
romantic  and  revolutionary  about  dissipation.  He  denounces 
those  poets  who  go  back  to  the  peasant  and  his  bigotry. 
This  is  called  "nationalism" ;  but  Trotsky  declares  that  new 
things  are  just  as  national  as  old  things;  he  satirizes  the 
%-iew  that  "only  the  excrements  of  history  ar:  national." 


Extra  help!  Extra 
cleanliness!  Extra 
saving  in  washing 
clothes  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap ! 
Naptrui — the  great 
dirt-loosener  —  is 
the  "extra"  that 
works  with  the 
splendid  soap,  to 
make  clothes 
safely  clean ! 


Your  dealer  has  FeU-Nopduz- 
OT  u'iil  get  it  for  you 


The  barbarian  Peter   [he  says]  was  more  national  than  the 
whole   bearded    and    over-decorated   past   which   opposed   him. 

The   Decembrists  were  more  national   than   the   official   state- 
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Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  fourth  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 
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Social  Pathology 

By 

STUART  A.  QUEEN, 

Professor  of  Sociology,  and 

DELBERT  M.  MANN, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kansas. 
714  pages,  8vo.  $3.50 

Merely  to  glance  through  the  table  of 
contents  of  this  book  will  show  its  far-reach- 
ing character.  It  is  at  once  recent  and  com- 
prehensive— a  careful  survey  of  concrete 
human  problems  in  the  light  of  modern 
sociology. 

Part  I  deals  with  family  disorganization: 
widowhood,  divorce,  desertion,  non-sup- 
port, the  homeless  man  of  "down  and  out" 
type,  old  age,  neglected  children,  the  girl 
"unadjusted"  to  society,  such  as  the  prosti- 
tute, and  unmarried  mother.  Part  II  con- 
siders economic  disorganization.  It  treats 
particularly  of  wages  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing, irregular  work,  child  labor,  fatigue 
and  industrial  accidents.  Part  III  takes 
up  health  problems  in  relation  to  personal 
demoralization  and  group  disorganization. 
It  discusses  housing,  sickness  (especially 
heart  disease  and  tuberculosis) ,  the  crippled 
and  disabled,  blindness,  mental  and  nervous 
troubles,  drug  addicts,  and  inebriates.  The 
concluding  chapter  presents  a  program  and 
theory  of  social  reorganization  and  the  re- 
making of  personality. 

The  general  plan  followed  is  a  summary 
of  typical  cases  under  each  head,  making 
vivid  and  concrete  what  would  otherwise 
be  mere  theory  or  statistics.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  consideration  of  casual  relation- 
ships and  methods  of  social  treatment.  The 
book  is  unique  in  viewpoint  and  of  high 
value  not  only  to  college  classes  but  also  to 
intelligent  social  workers.  It  is  remedial 
and  constructive,  and  alive  to  problems 
which  press  for  solution. 
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hood  of  Nicholas  the  First  with  its  serfdom,  its  bureaucratic 
ikons  and  its  state  coaches.  Bolshevism  is  more  national  than 
the  monarchist  and  other  emigres,  and  Budenny  is  more  national 
than  Wrangel,  whatever  the  ideologists,  mystics  and  poets  of 
national  excrements  may  say. 

But  if  you  think  that  Trotsky's  purpose  in  this  book  is 
the  narrow  one  of  damning  all  non-Bolshevik  'writers  and 
praising  all  those  in  his  own  camp,  you  will  have  a  mighty 
surprise  prepared  for  you.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  find 
many  virtues  in  the  literary  exiles.  He  even  commits  the 
dreadful  impropriety  of  speaking  patronizingly  concerning 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre:  "Now  they  disclose  to  the  blase 
European  and  to  the  all-paying  American  how  beautiful 
was  the  cherry  orchard  of  old  feudal  Russia,  and  how  sub- 
tle and  languid  were  its  theatres."  But  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  note  how  sternly  he  deals  with  the  pretending 
writers  of  the  new  state,  and  how  very  cautious  is  his  at- 
titude toward  experiments,  "futurism"  and  "symbolism" 
and  "formalism,"  and  the  rest  of  the  new  cults.  In  the  first 
place,  he  astonishes  us  by  explaining  that  there  very  probably 
will  not  be  a  "proletarian  art" ;  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
letarian dictatorship  are  not  favorable  to  art.  "Life  in 
Revolution  is  camp  life.  Personal  life,  institutions,  methods, 
ideas,  sentiments,  everything  is  unusual,  temporary,  transi- 
tional, recognizing  its  temporariness  and  expressing  this 
everywhere,  even  in  name." 

We  cannot  expect  a  true  art  of  the  revolution  until  the 
proletarian  dictatorship  has  been  merged  into  the  new 
Socialist  commonwealth,  and  then  it  will  not  be  a  class  art, 
but  an  art  of  all  humanity.  And,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  first  task  of  the  young  proletarian  writers  is  to 
master  the  old  culture!  More  incredible  yet,  the  first 
things  they  need  are  such  old  virtues  as  hard  work  and 
self-control!  Says  Trotsky:  "The  revolutionary  poets  of 
our  period  are  in  need  of  being  tempered — and  a  moral 
hardening  is  here  more  inseparable  from  an  intellectual  one 
than  anywhere  else." 

I  could  quote  if  space  permitted  many  passages  such  as 
this.  Trotsky  will  have  to  be  careful,  or  he  will  find  him- 
self being  called  an  old  fogy  and  a  back  number,  a  Puritan 
and  a  conservative.  I,  who  give  him  the  warning,  have  had 
that  painful  experience  more  than  once  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage! UPTON  SINCLAIR 

LITERATURE    AND     REVOLUTION,    by    Leon    Trotsky.       The    Inter- 
national Publishers.     256  pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid  of  The   Survey. 

In  Justice  to  Arrowsmith 

THE  Doctor  reviewed  Arrowsmith  for  Letters  &  Life. 
He  found  it  a  bitter  and  one-sided  picture  of  his  pro- 
fession, painting  too  blackly  its  inevitable  human  faults, 
and  slighting  the  vast  evidence  of  unselfish  devoted  service 
that  everyman  knows  is  the  proud  heritage  of  the  healing 
art.  The  book,  he  said,  was  brutal  and  discouraging.  With 
part  of  this  criticism  we  agree.  Sinclair  Lewis  is  a  satirist, 
and  in  the  almost  monomaniac  pursuit  of  his  case  against 
society  he  falls  into  the  method  of  the  prosecutor  who 
must  secure  a  conviction  at  all  costs.  He  becomes  intel- 
lectually angry  and  morally  vengeful.  He  is  not  acting 
the  judge  so  he  omits  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  He 
rarely  sees  the  virtues  of  the  vices  he  castigates.  Main 
Street  is  not  all  dusty  monotony;  it  has  dreams  and  some- 
times irradiates  a  rough  beauty.  The  sins  of  Babbitt  are 
sometimes  born  of  a  thwarted  seeking  after  the  nobler 
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life.  If  this  be  not  true,  we  reach  despair  for,  after  all, 
most  of  us  are  Babbitts,  and  all  of  us  live  on  Main  Street. 
What  Lewis  writes  is  true,  and  written  with  courageous 
honesty;  but  it  is  only  part  of  the  truth,  two  dimensional, 
of  mind  and  morals.  It  lacks  heart ;  it  needs  charity. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  dismiss  Arrowsmith  thus.  It 
is  a  noble  sort  of  book,  and  Lewis  has  a  great  gift  for  what 
needs  doing  in  these  United  States.  William  Allen  White 
calls  it  one  of  the  great  novels  of  this  new  century.  And 
he  consoles  the  doctors  by  declaring  it  was  an  incident  of 
the  day's  work  that  Lewis  used  the  medical  profession  for 
his  satire. 

But  he  might  have  used  the  newspaper  business  or  the  legal 
profession,  or  merchandising  as  effectively.  The  doctors  need 
not  complain.  They  a're  used  only  because  they  are  typical  of 
all  of  us.  and  we  need  not  poke  our  proud  nose  in  the  air  at 
Lewis's  handling  of  the  'docs'.  He  was  using  them  as  speci- 
mens of  American  weakness  not  as  illustrations  of  their  own 
evils.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  beautiful  book,  a  bitter,  gentle  story,  done 
by  a  master's  hands. 

Laying  aside  disputation,  we  want  to  say  as  literature, 
as  stuff  to  read  (and  this  is  the  test  for  novels)  it  is  a 
gorgeous  story.  You  follow  Arrowsmith  through  his 
Odyssey  with  tense  and  sympathetic  interest.  He  is  a 
human  being  and  his  life  is  drama.  You  may  ponder  on 
the  thesis  of  the  book,  but  you  thrill  with  the  story.  It  is 
life — a  big  canvasful  covering  half  the  continent,  and  fifteen 
years  or  more  of  growth.  It  is  packed  with  interesting 
characters  each  touched  off  with  the  true  novelist's  touch — 
as  Dickens  or  H.  G.  Wells  do  portraits.  Pickelbaugh,  the 
health  evangel,  is  a  masterwork,  ready  to  frame  alongside  the 
great  inventor  of  Tono-Bungay.  The  old  German  research 
scientist  is  another.  And  these  folks  grow  and  fall  and 
get  up  and  grope  as  do  the  rest  of  us.  Here  is  no  adolescent 
introspection  or  thinly  veiled  autobiography,  built  around 
two  or  three  people.  Here  is  objective  American  life  done 
by  an  artist  who  uses  words  as  weapons  and  tools  and 
etching-points.  Scene  after  scene  sticks  in  your  mind  and 
the  tingle  of  melodrama  stirs  you  after  the  great  climax 
where  the  serum  is  discovered,  and  where  Arrowsmith 
battles  against  the  plague  in  a  West  Indian  island. 

We  rejoice  that  Sinclair  Lewis  is  submerging  propaganda 
in  story-telling.  We  pray  that  next  time  he  will  begin 
with  his  characters,  not  his  thesis.  Main  Street  was  an 
album ;  Babbit,  a  one-man  show ;  Arrowsmith  is  life — and 
we're  more  eager  to  read  Sinclair  Lewis's  next  novel  than 
any  other  book  in  the  world. 
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worth  trying  and  mastering,  and  thus  genially  entered  into. 
So  in  social  intercourse,  he  was  easy  and  natural  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  fore-castle  to  quarter- 
deck, from  laboratory-boys  to  students  and  to  professors, 
from  scientific  men  to  artist  and  poet,  and  from  laborer's 
firesides  to  court-functions;  and  thence  back  again. 

V. 

HERE  then  were  some  of  the  justifications  of  such  edu- 
cation which  he  unconsciously  offered  to  the  anxiously 
critical  friends  I  have  mentioned.   When  at  length  reassured 
as  to  the  results  in  his  case  (and  also  for  the  others  I  have 
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not  mentioned),  they  then  asked:  "But  how  could  he  find 
time  for  so  many  and  varied  experiences,  all  the  way  from 
country  labors  to  city  accomplishments?"  Again  the  answer 
was  obvious.  Simply  by  cutting  out  (all  but  one — tried  ex- 
perimentally) of  the  usual  years  of  penal  servitude,  in 
schools  of  conventional  respectable  futility,  and  thus  escap- 
ing the  verbalistic  empaperment  upon  which  we  have  for  so 
many  centuries  been  specializing,  and  in  too  many  ways 
worse  now  than  ever;  and  instead  of  all  this,  by  going  on 
learning  by  living  and  working,  drawing  or  modelling, 
playing,  singing,  and  dancing  through  good  days,  from 
childhood  onwards;  and  so  from  happy  (and  thus  good) 
boy  to  joyous  youth,  yet  already  effective  man — Dionysiac 
and  Apollinian  in  one. 

In  more  concrete  terms,  however,  this  education  for  the 
opening  future,  while  having  in  it  the  incentive  and  en- 
couragement of  American  example  with  its  freer  change  of 
occupation  than  in  the  old  world,  was  also  an  endeavor 
beyond  this;  since  one  free  from  premature  thoughts  of 
personal  economic  interest,  and  from  aims  of  conventional 
success,  prosperity  or  position.  More  clearly  still,  it  ex- 
pressed that  elimination  of  customary  middle-class  standards 
which  the  after-War  is  now  in  so  many  European  countries 
so  sternly  effecting.  It  applied,  first  of  all,  to  the  realities 
of  the  skilled  laboring  existence;  and  these  practically  along 
its  main  range,  to  various  degrees  of  attainment,  but  always 
to  some  real  attainment ;  and  not  infrequently  to  a  developed 
skill.  It  omitted  entirely  the  trading,  percentaging  and 
profiteering  phases,  indeed  it  was  protected  from  all  the 
mentally  stimulating,  morally  paralyzing,  conventional 
contacts  with  the  price-economy,  the  financial  interests  and 
so  on,  on  which  the  middle  classes,  and  their  economists, 
have  so  long  been  making  moral  shipwreck,  now  in  Europe 
so  widely  becoming  material  also.  It  was  in  short  a  prepara- 
tion, indeed  in  no  small  degree,  a  beginning,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  truly  directive  classes;  and  this  not  merely 
through  a  good  many  departments  of  higher  education,  but 
in  the  actual  organizing  work  of  life.  Both  rural  and  urban 
directive  experiences  were  thus  part  of  its  process;  from 
those  of  forest,  farm  and  garden  to  regional  planning,  from 
organizing  a  civic  exhibition  and  explaining  it,  to  something 
of  city-planning  itself.  So  too  on  sea,  and  in  air  in  war — 
up  to  its  pitiable  final  loss  of  this  young  life,  like  so  many 
more.* 

Ours  then  was  a  scheme  and  method  of  education  more 
distinctly  designed  and  adjusted  than  is  yet  customary 
towards  several  distinct  aims  and  issues.  Its  aim  was  not 
simply  one  of  individual  development,  although  this  was- not 
forgotten.  We  had  indeed  traditions  like  that  of  my  old 
Perth  school,  and  University  of  St.  Andrews  as  sharers  in 
the  education  of  "the  Admirable  Crichton" — that  paragon 
of  the  renaissance  ideal  of  scholar  and  gentleman,  at  home 
alike  in  thought  or  action,  and  ready  at  once  with  book  or 
sword.  No,  we  by  no  means  neglected  this  individual  aim ; 
nor — correspondingly  for  our  own  time — the  usual  spe- 
cialistic  training.  Rather  he  was  trained  in  more  sciences 
and  more  arts  than  is  usual ;  but  these  were  linked  together 
in  life.  There  was  inspiring  this  mode  of  training  the 
definite  social  enquiry  and  experimentally  treated  problem — 
How  far  is  it  possible  to  give  youth  a  full  and  true  ex- 
perience of  the  life  and  labor  of  the  people,  yet  also  thence 

•  Victor  Branford.     A  Citisen  Soldier.     (In  Papers  for  the  Presont.)     Le 
Play   House    Press,    London,    1917. 
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to  prepare  the  needed  leadership,  at  once  efficiently  con- 
structive, and  fully  sympathetic  ?  Not  merely  the  one  or  the 
other;  like  capitalism  in  its  traditional  practice  on  one 
hand,  or  labor  aspirations  on  the  other;  or  yet  philanthropic 
endeavor  between.  It  is  hence — and  from  kindred  cases — 
submitted,  that  such  lines  of  education  are  practicable,  and 
efficient.  If  so,  the  times  are  plainly  such  that  we  cannot 
too  soon  be  organizing  them,  and  far  more  fully  than  as  yet. 

VI. 

"\7  ET  again  the  almost  converse  question  arose  at  times 
[  — especially  from  critical  friends  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  school  system  (now  also  seriously  deteriorative 
to  Scotland  and  especially  devastating  Edinburgh),  with 
its  simple,  combative  vigor,  for  personal  and  group  spirit 
alike — "Very  nice,  your  boy,  so  gently  educated,  by  ladies, 
in  great  part,  and  with  young  ladies  largely  too:  but  how 
will  he  stand  the  rough  experience  of  life  which  he  will 
have  to  face  later? — how  will  he  learn  the  needful  courage?" 
To  this  the  reply : — Your  schools  aim  at  precocifying  physical 
courage,  through  mere  football  and  the  like ;  and  at  develop- 
ing this,  with  group-spirit  and  so  on,  through  the  "public 
opinion"  of  your  schools.  That  is,  your  young  barbarians, 
with  all  their  physical  courage,  get  it  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  moral  courage;  since  your  boys  avowedly  fear  the 
opinion  of  the  others,  and  so  grow  up  standardized,  as  the 
young  gentlemen  we  know,  unaccustomed  and  even  afraid 
to  think  for  themselves,  much  less  to  take  an  independent 
course  against  current  opinion  and  fashion.  Whereas  I 
want  the  moral  courage  first.  Let  this  be  sheltered, 
mothered  and  sistered,  for  it  takes  time  and  encourage- 
ment to  form  character;  and  rough  handling  at  this  stage 
does  mischief,  as  your  schools  and  their  products  so  com- 
monly show.  Moreover,  recall  from  history  how  the  fight- 
ing castes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  of  the  renaissance 
too,  served  only  when  grown  youths  as  squires,  but  before 
that,  through  boyhood  they  were  ladies'  pages ;  and  this 
is  the  very  regime  we  are  deliberately  repeating  for  our 
boys,  however  you  and  your  schools  fear  it,  even  despise  it, 
for  yours.  Who  then  is  right?  Permit  reference  to  the 
facts  of  life  and  sex,  in  their  actual  biology  and  psychologv, 
matters  kept  quite  outside  your  curriculum.  'By  that  mingl- 
ing of  indifference,  neglect  and  false  shame  you  permit, 
even  provoke,  the  very  sex-evils,  and  too  often  even  the 
devilries,  which  you  then  feebly  deplore ;  or  at  most  seek 
to  check  by  athletic  over-exertion,  often  disastrous  through 
later  life.  Whereas  as  naturalists,  with  our  flowers  bloom- 
ing, fruiting  and  seeding  before  the  children,  and  their  pet 
rabbits,  fowls  and  the  rest  breeding  properly  too,  we  see 
and  teach  sex  from,  the  lily's  purity;  that  is,  naked  and  not 
ashamed ;  so  we  don't  get  the  sex-morbitities  of  your  schools 
to  trouble  over;  and  thus  -we  don't  need  these  over-strained 
athletics  which  are  your  only  remedy  or  safeguard.  Further- 
more, the  natural  history  of  courage  is  that  it  arises  and 
develops  normally  with  sex;  for  the  youth,  therefore,  it 
grows  with  the  down  upon  his  lip;  and  then  there  is  no 
fear  of  it.  Still  in  boyhood  even,  the  boat,  the  sea,  the 
crags,  the  horse,  the  camping  and  travel,  are  all  truer 
trainings  in  courage  than  school  fields  can  provide. 
So  again,  while  organizing  an  education  for  peace  for 
my  boys,  free  from  the  sports  that  kill,  and  even  with  in- 
creasing substitutes  for  those  that  play  at  killing,  I  faced 
the  possibilities  of  war,  and  far  more  clearly  than  did  these 
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The  Works  of  Percy  A.  Scholes 

THIS  eminent  English  critic,  writer,  and  lec- 
turer will  visit  the  United  States  in  October 
and   lecture   at   the   leading   musical   centers. 
His  books  are  already  well  known   and  are  being 
rapidly    introduced    into    the    schools,    adopted    by 
Pupils'  Reading  Circle  Boards,  and  placed  in  school 
and  home  libraries. 

The  Musical   Digest  says: 

"These  Lives  of  the  Great  Masters  are  far 
and  away  the  best  material  of  the  biographical 
sort  for  younger  readers — say  in  upper  gram- 
mar grades  and  high  school." 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  GREAT  MUSI- 
CIANS.  A  Course  in  Appreciation  for  Young 
Readers.  Third  Edition.  Library  Edition,  Net 
$1.70;  School  Edition,  Net  $1.50. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  GREAT  MUSI- 
CIANS: A  further  Course  in  Appreciation  for 
Young  Readers.  Library  Edition,  Net  $1.70;  School 
Edition,  Net  $1.50. 

THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  GREAT  MUSI- 
CIANS. A  further  Course  in  Appreciation  for 
Young  Readers.  Library  Edition,  Net  $1.70;  School 
Edition,  Net  $1.50. 

THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUSICIANS.  Net  $4.20. 

"MUSICAL  APPRECIATION"  IN  SCHOOLS. 
Why — and  How?  Comprising  a  brief  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  and  a  Teacher's  Companion 
to  The  Book  of  the  Great  Musicians.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  HUGH  P.  ALLEN.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Net  500. 

THE  LISTENER'S  GUIDE  TO  MUSIC.  With 
a  Concert-goer's  Glossary,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  W.  HENRY  HADOW.  Fifth  edition.  Cloth,  Net 
$1.50. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  GUIDE  TO  HARMONY. 
Being  •  an  attempt  at  the  Simplest  Possible  Intro- 
duction to  the  Subject,  based  entirely  upon  Ear- 
Training.  Net  850. 

THE   LISTENER'S'  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.     A 

book  for  any  Concert-goer,  Pianist,  or  Gramophon- 
ist.  Providing  also  a  course  of  study  for  adult 
classes  in  the  appreciation  of  music.  In  two  volumes, 
volume  I.  to  Beethoven.  Net  $2.00. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  GRAMAPHONE 
RECORD.  Giving  Advice  upon  the  Selection  of 
Fifty  good  Records  from  Byrd  to  Beethoven,  a  Lis- 
tener's description  of  their  Music,  and  a  Glossary 
of  Technical  Terms.  Net  $1.20. 

CROTCHETS:  A  Few  Short  Musical  Notes.  Net 
$2.50. 

THE  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC.  (Ready 
shortly.) 
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The  Neuroses  of  the  Nations 

by  C.  E.  Playne 

The  nations  psychoanalyzed  and  their  psychic  disorders,  which 
led  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  War,  diagnosed.  A  powerful,  scholarly 
book,  this  volume  treats  especially  of  pre-war  Germany  and  France. 
A  second  volume  will  deal  with  the  neuroses  of  England.  8vo.  $5.00 

The  Challenge  of  Childhood 

by  Ira  S.  Wile 

This  book  has  already  become  a  standard,  invaluable  to  parents, 
teachers,  physicians  and  social  workers.  $3.50 

THOMAS    SELTZER,    S    West    50th    Street,    New    York 
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TENNESSEE, 

Brushy  Mountain  Prison 

AND 

The  Southern  Chain  Gang 

BY  JAMES  ROBERTS 

Sensational  but  a  remarkable  manuscript,  writes  Prof. 
Lynch  of  Teachers  College  and  a  noted  Educator  of 
Springfield,  Mo.  Send  me  twelve  more  copies,  I  want 
to  give  them  to  my  friends.  I  have  read  it  many  times, 
writes  George  W.  Brown,  of  Detroit,  noted  traveler  and 
big  game  hunter.  The  author  tells  you  of  many  things 
far  from  the  beaten  path.  The  Brushy  Mountain  Prison, 
the  Siberia  of  America,  The  Turpentine  Farms,  Lumber 
Camps,  and  the  Southern  Chain  gang,  are  only  a  part 
of  this  interesting  book,  over  200  pages;  bound  in  board, 
$1.00;  in  paper  cover,  75  cents.  Write  your  name 
on  the  lines  below,  enclose  the  price  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  postpaid. 

TAYLOR  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Enclosed  herewith   is Please  send  me 

copy  of  Tenn.  Brushy  Mountain  Prison  and  the  Southern 
Chain  gang.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  refund 
my  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Name •' 

Address    

Wanted:  High  class  men  and  women  to  sell  our  pub- 
lications to  dealer;  salary  and  expenses  to  begin.  If 
interested  give  full  information  in  first  letter. 


3    BOOKS     EMBRACING     LABOR'S    ACTIVITIES, 
PERSONALITIES    AND    PERIODICALS 

YEAR  BOOK — 1925 

Complete  record  of  labor's  activi- 
ties. Trade  unionism,  strikes, 
political  action,  courts  and  labor, 
cooperation,  labor  in  other  coun- 
tries. 477  pages,  cloth  bound. 

Price  $3.15. 
WHO'S  WHO 

Contains  1600  life  stories  of  those 

who  have  guided  the  destinies  of 
t*16    labor    movement,    including 
300   Europeans.      Price   $5.15. 
PRESS  DIRECTORY 

Gives  name  and  address  of  each 
labor  paper.  Invaluable  to  every 

publicity  worker.     Price  $1.05. 
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others,  with  all  their  militaristic  schools.  For  since  awak- 
ened in  boyhood  by  the  Franco-German  War  of  '"jo-'ji, 
I  had  been  much  in  both  countries;  and  have  always  seen 
new  war  coming ;  and  even  before  this  schooling-time  the 
great  War,  in  which  we  might  all  have  to  take  part.  So 
even  for  that,  I  called  their  sort  of  education  ridiculously 
inefficient,  (as  per  Boer  War,  for  choice)  with  all  its 
boasted  "playing-fields  of  Eton,"  where  Waterloo  was  not 
won,  save  in  comparison  with  class-rooms  more  futile  still. 
For  my  young  geographers  and  geotects  were  not  kept 
between  a  barrack  called  a  "schoolhouse"  and  its  desert 
exercise-yard  called  a  "playground" ;  but  preparing  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything;  and  to  knew  where  they  were, 
and  how  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

In  summary  then,  this  line  of  education — essentially  in 
and  from  and  among  the  nature-occupations—is  clearly  to 
be  distinguished  from  mere  "vocational  training"  and 
"technical  instruction,"  though  even  these  two  mechanized 
endeavors  are  doubtless  a  notable  advance  upon  the  ver- 
balistic  empaperment  of  the  conventionally  "classical" 
schools,  and  still  too  prevalent  among  would-be  modern 
ones.  For  mere  vocationism  is  but  accepting  our  towns  as 
they  are,  our  social  and  cultural  order  (or  rather  disorder) 
as  it  is,  with  its  existing  division  of  labor,  and  trying  to 
fit  young  lives  into  this  or  that  heading  of  its  alphabetical 
list.  Whereas,  we  are  concerned  with  education  proper ; 
and  this  primarily  through  opening  the  elemental  range  of 
activity  to  each  young  life,  which  thus  grows  more  effective, 
more  vital  indeed,  with  each  increasing  and  extending  span 
of  action  on  environment.  Therein  arise  the  opportunities, 
there  even  appear  the  evolutionary  perspectives — of  wellnigh 
each  and  all  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  ideals  also,  of  our 
civilization,  past,  present  and  possible.  We  share  its  mani- 
fold heritage,  and  continue  it.  We  realize  also  the  burdens 
of  evils  which  also  accompany  these  heritages,  and  thus 
prepare  our  successors  more  intelligently  to  combat  and 
abate  them. 

Here  in  truth  are  vital  beginnings  of  the  moral  substitutes 
for  war,  leading  thus  towards  veritable  campaigns  of  con- 
structive peace;  thus  far  beyond  our  mere  modern  "peace," 
which  is  too  much  still  but  breathing-space,  and  latent  war. 
By  returning  to  the  working  world  in  its  healthiest  and 
sanest,  and  thus  most  truly  useful  forms,  we  escape  the 
long  spiritual  desolation,  and  despotism,  of  the  utilitarian 
political  economy,  revolving  mechanically  round  the  price- 
system,  and  towards  the  statistical  intelligence  of  a  cash- 
register.  The  modern  conflict  between  the  capitalistic  and 
the  socialistic  schools  of  thought  is  thus  seen  as  too  much 
but  a  quarrel  round  a  money-box,  and  over  the  distribution 
of  its  contents:  while  the  work  opening  before  each  young 
life  appears  as  a  fresh  career  in  the  real  world  outsidp, 
which  is  practically  unknown  to  such  mechanists  and  mam- 
monists, — a  world  of  regions  and  cities  more  worthy  of 
their  best  past,  and  again  advancing  towards  their  bettered 
future. 

I  have  outlined  here  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  little 
home  school  (indeed  here  for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate, 
so  fully)  because  of  its  definite  and  purposive  experimental 
endeavors ;  and  this  during  years  when  not  only  Dewey, 
Stanley  Hall,  and  other  educational  reformers  were  busy, 
but  also  when  Thompson  Seton  with  his  "Seton  Indians," 
and  Baden  Powell  with  his  "Boy  Scouts,"  were  in  their 
earlier  phases  of  active  initiative.  It  was  thus  encouraging 
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to  find  ourselves  so  much  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
working  on  parallel  Ikies.  Although  the  experiment  was 
but  on  the  small  scale  of  a  single  family,  and  thus  naturally 
came  to  a  close,  it  opened  perspectives  more  clearly  and 
socially  defined  than  as  yet  by  these  larger  educational  or- 
ganizations. So,  after  the  War,  and  in  our  present  breath- 
ingspace.  I  venture  to  recall  them;  and  now  leave  them  to 
such  consideration  as  they  may  win. 


WHY  SCHOOLING  COSTS  SO  MUCH 

(Continued  from  page  56°) 


school  to  perform  not  only  the  duties  of  the  home,  church  and 
forum,  but  also,  by  way  of  prevention,  to  make  unnecessary 
the  functions  heretofore  exercised  by  the  army  and  navy, 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  penal  system,  the  public  health 
department,  the  legislature  and  a  score  of  other  agencies, 
now  demonstrating  their  incompetency  to  mold  spiritual 
saints  from  physical  savages.  Yesterday  also  schools  and 
colleges  were  regarded  as  institutions  for  [children  ex- 
clusively, but  now  the  new  curriculum  provides  education 
for  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  senility,  through  resident  at- 
tendance, night  schools,  extension  and  correspondence 
courses,  summer  sessions,  and  other  educational  adjuncts. 
We  are  taking  over  into  our  educational  program,  not  only 
all  the  problems  of  living,  but,  as  our  student  body,  all  the 
people  as  welL 

There  is  justice  in  this  if  not  the  certainty  of  wisdom. 
We  are  undertaking  to  operate  a  democracy,  and  a 
democracy  demands,  sine  qua  non,  that  all  the  people  shall 
be  qualified  in  intelligence  to  run  the  nation's  affairs  wisely, 

•'.y  and  economically.  Nevertheless,  John  Hancock, 
when  he  writ  his  name  so  proudly  upon  the  Declaration, 
could  not  have  been  thinking  of  the  bill  of  costs  which 
future  generations  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  democracy. 
So  we  now  find  ourselves  in  a  predicament  with  our  educa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  God,  Thor,  who  under  a  wager 
with  the  ice  giants  to  drink  a  huge  tankard  of  mead,  found 
that  by  a  tricky  device  he  was  undertaking  to  drink  the 
ocean  dry.  Modern  education  is  not  merely  teaching  a  few 
infants  the  three  R's.  but  is  being  called  upon  to  prepare 
for  democracy  the  entire  population.  Well,  Thor  ac- 
complished his  feat.  So  may  we  accomplish  ours — or  perish. 

Thus  we  reach  the  final  answer  to  the  question :  Why  do 
schools  cost  so  much? 

Schools  cost  so  much  because  our  people  believe  in  educa- 
tion as  the  only  panacea  for  all  ills  to  which  flesh  and 
spirit  are  heir;  and  we  are  unloading  upon  the  educational 
expense  account  the  cost  of  the  whole  business  of  civilization 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  democracy. 

But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  Obviously  our 
present  scope  of  taxation  cannot  provide  the  huge  sum 
necessary.  Perhaps  the  light  will  fall  better  upon  the  question 
if  we  switch  it  upon  the  negative  side — //  we  don't  pay  the 
cost,  what  will  happen — to  life,  to  liberty,  to  justice,  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  all  projects  of  making  the  earth 
more  productive  and  humanity  more  useful?  If  we  have 
doubts  that  this  new  educational  program,  at  any  cost  in 
dollars,  is  not  a  cheap  investment  to  modern  civilization, 
then  let  us  cut  out  all  schooling,  for  one  generation.  Is 
there  a  second  to  this  motion? 
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"Beacon  Hill 

rJT^"  £  present  below  a  selected  list  &/  the  new 
rr  books  of  the  early  Autumn  which  we  believe 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  Surrey  Graphic  readers. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  books  that  we  are 
publishing  this  Autumn  which  should  also  interest 
\<ju.  These  are  fully  described  in  our  free  booklet 
"Xew  Books  from  Beacon  Hill."  Let  us  send  you 
this  booklet  together  with  a  copy  of  "Book  Chat 
from  Beacon  Hill",  a  monthly  bulletin  of  gossip 
about  our  new  publications. 

THE    PRE-SCHOOL    AGE:    A    Mother's 
Guide  to  a  Child's  Occupation 
By  Minnie  Watson  Kamm 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  training  of  the  small  child's  ••"tr*. 
The  author  suggest*  a   large   variety   of   commonplace   articles  — 
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are  trained   and   his   baby   mind   led   forward  by 


ewer  greater  development,  while  his  curiosity 
given  plenty  of  opportunity  for  exercise.  A  sensible  mother  with 
this  book  win  be  able  to  keep  her  not-yet-ready-for-scbool  child 
properly  employed  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

(.Ready    September    24)     $1.50 

THE   PRESENT    ECONOMIC   REVOLU- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver 

A  sane,  intelligent  and  optimistic  >ww  of  the  labor  situation 
•n  America.  Friends  of  labor  will  want  to  read  what  Professor 
Carver  of  Harvard  University  has  to  say  abotrt  laborers  becoming 
capitalists,  while  i»  i^iiH^  of  J  ^jm^Mcin  will  read  with  amazement 
this  penetrating  analysis  of  the  labor  situation. 

(.Ready  September  1st)     $2.50 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  Its  Sources  and  Its  Application 
By  Thomas  James  Norton 

This  valuable  book  briefly  but  adequately  explains,  clause  by 
clause,  the  origin  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  Amendments,  and  then  gives  their  ipofication.  For  nUs 
new  edition  Mr.  Norton  has  inserted  the  full  text  of  die  Con- 
stitution as  a  whole  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  a  convenience 
for  ready  reference.  This,  of  course,  a  in  addition  to  the  text 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  printed  clause  by  clause,  in  large  type. 
with  the  accompanying  explanations,  (.Ready  Seftew.ber  la)  12.00 

ROBERT  OWEN 
By  G.  D.  H.  Cole 

This  volume  gives  a  vivid  pen  picture  of  Robert  Owen 
1771-18581.  the  ereat  social  reformer.  Achieving  success 
and  great  weahh.  Owen  became  a  pioneer  in  ameliorating  the 
conditions  of  employees  and  in  providing  them  with  education. 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  ereat  trade  union  revolt  of  die 
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(Remdy)     $4.00 
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m   Xew  Harmony,   Indiana. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN 
By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick 

A  comprehensive  single-volume  interpretation  of  the  history,  art 
and  literature  of  Spain.  Professor  Ford,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Romance  languages  of  Harvard  University,  considers 
it  the  best  available  poo»  to  acquaint  ttnot  ut&  of  the  language 
with  the  cultural  background  of  things  Spanish. 

(.Ready  September  24)     $3.50 

MENTAL  DISORDER  AND  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAW: 

A  Study  in  Medico-Sociological  Jurisprudence 
By  S.  Sheldon  Qlueck 

An  important  work  which  interprets  the  law  of  insanity  for  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  mentally-disordered  offender  against 
the  law.  Dr.  William  Healy.  Director  of  the  Judge  Baker 
Foundation  and  author  of  "The  Individual  Delinquent",  con- 
siders this  book  "a  splendid  niece  of  work  which  might  well  be- 
come the  standard  lefeience  book  on  this  subject."  (Ready)  $7.00 

Order  these  books  from  the  Survey  Associates, 
or  from  your  bookseller,  or  from  the  publishers'. 

Boston  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments 

144  West   13th  Street 
New  York  City 

Announces 

MENTAL  GROWTH   OF   CHILDREN— In 

Relation  to  the  Rate  of  Growth  in  Bodily  Develop- 
ment. Ages  Two  to  Eleven  Years.  By  Buford 
J.  Johnson,  Ph.D.  1925.  157  pp.  With  many  tables 
and  charts.  Price  $3.50.  Postpaid  $3.60. 

BULLETIN  XI  A  NURSERY  SCHOOL  EX- 
PERIMENT by  Harriet  M.  Johnson.  (Revised) 
1925.  With  new  music  section  by  Maude  Stewart. 
Paper.  82  pp.  Price  75c.  Postpaid  79c. 

Reprints:  EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL  by  Harriet  M. 
Johnson.  Paper.  Price  lOc.  Postpaid  I2c. 

In  Preparation 

GROWTH  PATTERNS  AND  ACTION 
PATTERNS  IN  EARLY  LIFE  by  Frederick  W. 

r>IllS.    Research   Psychologist   of   the   Bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  expects  to  issue 
during  the  coming  year  further  studies  on  the  growth  of  children 
and  on  the  Nursery  School. 

Publications  List  sent  on   request. 


PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

July    Issue 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
PROGRESSIVE   EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

Addresses  by  outstanding  educators  on  the  following  topics: 
The    Problem    of   the   American    College. 
Individual  Instruction   and   the   Social   Group. 
Progressive   Education  and   the   Public   Schools. 
Reports    of    delegates    from    working    centers    in    this    country    and 
abroad. 

October   Issue 
THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Accounts  of  Curriculum   Reconstruction  in   the   New    Schools. 
Report  of  the  Educational  Conventions  at  Edinburgh  and  Heidelberg. 

January   Issue 
THE  NEW  CHILD  STUDY 

A    resume    of    recent    developments    in    psychology,    mental    hygiene, 
nutrition,  growth  and  related  fields  of  child  research. 

Published   by 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ASSN. 
10  Jackson  Place  Washington,  D.   C. 

Subscription   including  membership   in  the  association   $2.00.      Single 
copies  50  cents. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  Buckram  $10.00 

Encyclopedia     Britannica,     16     vols,      12th 

Edition,   new,  bandy  volumes $65.00 

Book  of  Knowledge,  20  vols,  slightly  used 

sets  .  . $45.00-$65.00 

Forel,    the    Sexual    Question $3.00 

Krafft-Ebing — Psychopathia  Sexualis    ....  $3.00 

Winston's  Encyclopedia,  latest  edition,  new  $25.00 

and    hundreds    of    other    bargains. 

Write  for  our  lists  and  catalogues 

PROGRESS  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

722    East    181st  Street 
New  York  City 


THE  BLIND  ALLEY 
(Continued  from  page  566) 


gates  that  lead  proudly  out  of  i-A-io  straight  toward  a 
diploma.  And  for  me  she  had  been  one  of  those  chosen 
to  drive  my  Celestial  Omnibus  out  of  the  Blind  Alley. 

I    offer  the  latest  of  Fannie's  letters  to  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  nine  who  doubt  that  the  Celestial  Omnibus 
does  indeed  pass  beyond  the  wall  and  out  into  a  kingdom 
that  few  beside  school  teachers  are  privileged  to  know. 

Dearest  Miss  Nichols. 

I  received  your  letter  on  Friday  the  I3th.  I  always  re- 
gard that  day  as  unlucky  but  could  I  have  been  any  luckier 
than  having  received  a  letter  from  a  good  dear,  beautiful  friend? 

You  say  in  your  letter  you  are  substituting  a  few  days  in 
a  school  in  the  country.  Well,  Miss  Nichols,  how  does  it  feel 
to  be  a  school  ma'am  again?  I  bet  you  wouldn't  feel  happier 
if  you  had  received  a  bag  of  money.  I  suppose  you  know 
that  I  am  craving  to  be  a  school  teacher.  I  hope  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  some  day  but,  Miss  Nichols,  it  seems  so  far  away. 
Although  things  look  black  once  in  a  while,  I  always  seem  to 
see  a  ray  of  sunshine  somewhere.  Miss  Nichols,  I  am  going 
to  ask  your  advice.  What  training  school  would  you  advise 
me  to  go  to?  (Of  course  you  know  I  intend  to  be  a  grammar 
school  teacher.)  If  I  am  not  imposing  on  you,  could  you  be 
my  adviser  and  trouble-listener  for  me?  I'm  sure  I  couldn't 
have  anyone  better  to  understand  me.  .  .  . 

Well,  Miss  Nichols  I  am  going  to  close  with  love  and  kisses 
to  you. 

Your  ex-pupil, 

Fannie  Carrasotti. 

It  is  a  warming  thought  to  be  held  in  the  over-burdened 
little  minds  of  any  of  i-A-io  now  that  I  have  passed  from 
their  sight.  An  alley  where  I  played  with  them  cannot  be 
wholly  blind.  But  to  Fannie  most  of  all  I  owe  the  faith 
which  prompts  me  to  fling  back  this  challenge  to  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  unbelievers  who  sent  in  their 
dispiriting  testimony  to  William  J.  O'Shea. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION   BIDS  FOR  PAR 
{Continued  from  page  570) 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention 


exceptionally  curtailed  as  to  be  almost  non-existent  in  Negro 
education  is  to  realize  what  revolutionizing  reform  must 
come  about  before  these  schools  can  hope  to  attain  their 
full  spiritual  growth  and  influence,  and  function  actively 
in  general  race  development.  Under  present  circumstances 
and  management,  few  if  any  of  the  Negro  colleges  are 
in  a  position  to  realize  these  newer  demands  or  even  experi- 
ment toward  catering  to  these  special  needs  of  an  increasing 
body  of  Negro  youth,  who  cannot  be  spiritually  content 
with  the  present  regime,  however  standardized  and  effective 
may  be  the  education  which  it  offers.  Of  course,  some  of 
this  insistence  is  only  the  liberal  urge  of  the  youth  move- 
ment and  the  common  needs  of  the  younger  generation, 
which  know  no  color  line  and  seep  over  into  Negro  college 
life.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  present  generation 
of  young  Negroes  is  in  process  of  moulting  the  psychology 
of  dependence  and  subserviency,  and  if  we  stop  also  to  con- 
sider that  the  Negro  college  student  earns  his  education 
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in  far  larger  proportion  than  the  general  college  popula- 
tion, the  urgency  of  his  requirement  for  a  liberal  program 
and  sensitively  responsive  control  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  youth  problem ;  there  is  a  racial 
significance  and  insistence  to  these  demands. 

If  they  are  ignored,  reactionary  management  may  drive 
from  the  Negro  college  the  constituency  which  is  psycho- 
logically most  virile  and  may  once  again  goad  reform  into 
revolution.  Offered  scope  and  constructive  expression  in  a 
legitimate  field,  this  spirit  of  Negro  youth  is  capable  under 
the  right  native  leadership  of  transforming  a  half-dozen 
segregated  centers  of  Negro  professional  education  into  radi- 
ant centers  of  Negro  culture.  As  it  is,  without  race  con- 
trol and  self-expression  the  Negro  college  is  more  than  an 
anomaly:  it  is  a  potential  seedbed  of  unrest.  It  is  the 
thwarted  force  that  is  dangerous.  All  who  fear  the  truly 
vitalized  Xegro  college,  labelling  it  a  radical  menace,  will, 
if  they  succeed  in  repressing  it,  have  actually  chosen  the  radi- 
calism of  the  half-educated  charlatan  who  makes  a  pre- 
carious vocation  of  revolution  and  agitation  instead  of  the 
liberalism  of  the  fully  educated  and  responsible  professional 
man  who  makes  an  avocation  of  social  service  and  reform. 
The  only  alternative  about  the  forces  of  race  assertiveness 
today  in  America  is  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  construc- 
tive channels  of  expression.  Certainly  education  and  the 
Negro  college  ought,  of  all  agencies,  to  be  able  to  use  them 
constructively.  Indeed  without  some  special  motive  force, 
the  Negro  college  cannot  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to 
overcome  its  particular  handicaps. 

The  safest  guarantee  of  parity  in  the  higher  education 
of  the  race,  finally,  is  the  open  and  balanced  competition 
of  Negro  institutions  for  race  patronage  with  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  accessible  to  Negro  students.  The 
ratio  of  the  total  enrollment  of  Negro  college  students  in 
mixed  as  compared  with  separate  institutions,  allowing  for 
a  strictly  collegiate  grade  of  instruction  in  the  latter,  is 
nearly  one  to  three,  and  the  ratio  of  degree  graduates,  ac- 
cording to  the  careful  yearly  statistics  of  the  education  num- 
ber of  The  Crisis,  is  roughly  one  to  two;  that  is,  for  every 
two  degree  graduates  from  standard  Negro  institutions  for 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  one  from  the  private  and 
state  universities  of  the  country  at  large.  These  facts  re- 
enforce  two  important  principles.  First,  the  inter-racial 
contact  that  is  lost  at  the  bottom  of  the  educational  ladder 
is  somewhat  compensated  for  at  the  top.  It  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  race  relations  and  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy in  America  that  contact  be  maintained  between  the 
representative  leaders  of  the  white  and  black  masses.  The 
greatest  danger  of  separate  school  systems  would  be  the 
removal  of  these  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the  detriment 
would  be  mutual  enough  to  be  national.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Negro  college  has  yet  to  justify  itself  in  the 
full  estimation  of  the  college-going  Negro  constituency. 
Even  when  it  does,  it  will  take  care  only  of  a  fraction  of 
Negro  college  students,  but  that  its  clientele  should  diminish 
or  that  its  product  should  lack  a  justifying  distinctiveness 
and  racial  effectiveness  would  be  the  only  indictment  of 
separate  education  for  which  the  Negro  might  in  any  way 
hold  himself  accountable.  Developed  in  modem  ways  to 
its  full  possibilities,  however,  the  Negro  college  ought  to 
become  the  prime  agency  in  recruiting  from  the  talented 
tenth  the  social  leadership  which  is  an  urgent  need,  both 
racial  and  national,  in.  the  difficult  race  situation  of  America. 


Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work 

The  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  operates  in  two  successive  sum- 
mers separated  by  a  period  of  nine 
months  of  intensive  field  work  during 
which  each  student  gives  her  full  time 
to  some  social  agency. 

In  1925-26,  students  are  attached  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Child  Health  Clinics,  Boston;  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital;  Boston  State 
Hospital;  Foxboro  State  Hospital; 
Worcester  State  Hospital;  Wrentham 
School  for  Feebleminded;  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  New  York ;  Essex  Coun- 
ty Juvenile  Clinic,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Research,  Michael 
Reese  Dispensary,  Chicago;  Philadel- 
phia, Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Child 
Guidance  Clinics. 

The  School  emphasizes1  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  social  psychiatry  and 
the  psychiatric  point  of  view  in  prepa- 
ration for  case  work  in  psychopathic 
hospitals,  medical  hospitals,  child  guid- 
ance and  child  habit  clinics,  schools, 
Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  fields  of 
social  work. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks'  is 
open  to  experienced  social  workers. 
This  course  is  designed  for  workers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical 
knowledge,  to  study  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  social  work,  and 
to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  problems  of  personality  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  individual  adjustments 
through  a  knowledge  of  psychiatry 
and  the  new  psychology. 

A  six  weeks'  course  is  open  to  teach- 
ers and  school  deans.  The  course  con- 
sists of  a  special  seminar  conducted  by 
an  experienced  dean,  together  with 
lectures',  discussions,  and  seminars  lead- 
ing to  an  understanding  of  problems 
of  personality  and  behavior. 

For  information  and  catalogue  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton, 

Massachusetts 
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George  ^eafcobp  College 


for 

Department  of  Nursing  Education 


The  demand  for  public  health  nurses  is  steadily 
increasing  in  the  South.  Nurses  who  have  had 
special  preparation  for  the  field  of  public  health 
are  needed  for  maternity  and  infant  welfare  work, 
for  school  nursing  and  for  general  community  health 
service. 

Courses  in  organization  and  administration  of 
public  health  nursing  offered  are  to  students  who 
have  had  sufficient  field  experience. 


The  Fall  Quarter  opens  September  3O/A. 
Scholarships  and  loans  are  available. 

For  information  and  bulletin  address, 

The  Director 
Department   of   Nursing  Education 

GEORGE   PEABODY   COLLEGE    FOR  TEACHERS 

Nashville,   Tenn. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

offers  a  twenty-eight  months  course 
in  nursing  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Nursing  for  students 
who  present  two  or  more  years  of 
approved  college  woik.  Intensive 
graduate  courses  are  offered  in 
pediatrics  and  the  various  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  in- 
clude the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  New 
Haven  Hospital,  the  University 
Clinic,  and  the  New  Haven  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Dean,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing,  330 
Cedar  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


A  SCHOOL  SOMEWHERE 
(Continued  from  page  556) 


ONCE  upon  a  time  and  for  a  number  of  years  this 
school  used  Latin  and  algebra  as  the  materials  upon 
which  its  students  were  to  "cut"  their  intellectual  teeth. 
That  was  conventional  and  proper  and  hopeful,  and  prac- 
tically futile.  The  students  got  neither  Latin  nor  intellig- 
ence out  of  the  process.  All  they  got  was  a  highly  inflated 
feeling  that  they  were  being  "educated."  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  incompetent— beyond  other  children 
of  their  years.  It  simply  means  that  intelligence  is  a  natural 
flower,  which  fails  to  grow  in  a  soil  or  a  climate  that  does 
not  provide  it  with  the  constituents  of  growth. 

Of  course,  when  the  effort  was  made  to  change  from 
Latin  to  soils  and  from  algebra  to  crops  the  foundations 
of  the  world  seemed  to  break  up.  There  were  those  who 
were  plunged  into  grief.  Taking  away  their  right  to  waste 
their  time  mumbling  unintelligible  Latin  seemed  to  them 
to  deny  them  their  status  as  human  beings.  So  besotted 
has  our  (alleged)  human  mind  become  with  its  academic 
honors,  we  prefer  a  bit  of  unassimilated  knowledge  to  any 
amount  of  actual  understanding  and  intelligence.  At  least 
we  do  so  before  we  have  had  the  experience  of  the  latter  sort. 

So  this  particular  school.  It  saw  its  Latin  and  algebra 
taken  away,  and  it  saw  itself  condemned,  not  only  to  work- 
ing in  the  soil  and  sweating  in  the  crops,  but,  also,  to  study- 
ing about  the  soil  and  figuring  about  the  crops,  at  school, 
when  there  were  those  who  would  have  much  preferred 
to  "escape"  into  something  lightly  fanciful  or  nobly  pure  and 
irrelevant.  The  task  of  building  its  own  world  of  fancy 
and  beauty  and  strength  and  reality — out  of  the  materials 
of  its  daily  living — did  not,  at  first,  become  intelligible. 
When,  however,  the  community  began  to  understand  what 
was  intended,  it  did  not  believe  that  any  such  thing  could 
be  done.  And  when  the  plan  was  actually  put  into  initial 
operation,  the  community  felt  the  inertia  that  might  be 
expected  under  such  conditions:  "Why  exert  yourself  to  do 
these  things  when  far  more  important  phases  of  the  same 
things  are  already  written  in  the  books?  Teach  us  to  read, 
and  we'll  learn  all  these  things  out  of  books!" 

NOW  the  preliminary  and  experimental  years  have  gone 
by ;  the  original  inertia  has  been  overcome ;  and  the 
momentum  of  accomplishment  is  in  both  the  school  and  the 
community.  The  three  parties  to  any  educational  effort 
are  all  deeply  engrossed  in  this  enterprise,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  give  it  up.  All  are  enlisted ;  all  are  active ; 
and  all  are  learning.  The  first  party,  the  children,  are 
learning,  of  course:  they  learn  as  naturally  as  they  grow. 
They  may  tell  the  inquisitive  stranger  that  they  learn  every- 
thing at  school.  Older  and  wiser  ones  than  they  have  made 
the  same  mistake.  They  learn  wherever  they  are,  at 
school  or  at  home,  or  on  the  way  between  the  two.  Life 
is  learning,  and  learning  is  life;  and  Solomon,  himself, 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  which  was  primary  and  which 
secondary. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  the  teachers  and  the  school 
organization,  are  learning  also.  Not  only  does  this  com- 
munity, with  its  internal  problems  and  its  external  relation- 
ships, constitute  a  quite  wonderful  microcosm,  repeating 
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most  of  the  realities  and  uncertainties  of  the  great  world, 
but  from  all  corners  of  that  great  world  interested  in- 
dividuals and  groups  are  finding  their  way  to  the  out-of- 
the-way  corner  where  this  school  is  doing  its  work.  The 
life  of  the  world  is  beginning  to  play  through  the  school: 
the  teachers  are  presently  going  to  become  instructors  at 
large  to  the  inquisitive  world. 

And  the  third  party,  the  community,  is  also  taking  its 
full  share  in  this  learning.  Not  a  problem  arises  in  any 
phase  of  the  work,  or  the  play  or  the  morality  of  the  in- 
dividual or  group  life,  that  does  not  find  its  way  in  some 
form  to  the  center  of  knowledge,  there  to  be  dealt  with 
with  such  intelligence  as  the  common  life  may  possess — 
not  as  scandal,  or  as  obstacle,  but  as  problem — that  is,  as 
challenge  to  the  mind.  Hence,  there  is  no  problem  of 
"adult  education"  in  this  community.  All  the  problems  of 
education  in  the  community  are  part  of  the  one  problem : 
all  are  learning ;  some  slowly,  painfully,  with  infinite  labor 
and  at  great  cost ;  others  rapidly,  gladly,  joyfully,  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  And  to  these  there  is  no  limit;  to  these, 
in  other  and  higher  schools  Latin  and  algebra  may  come 
back:  Latin  to  help  them  to  see  how  another  people,  in 
another  age,  struggled  up  from  primitive  life  and  poverty 
to  strength  and  power ;  algebra  to  help  them  to  see  how  man, 
everywhere,  has  been  forwarded  by  learning  how  to  order 
his  life  according  to  some  intelligible  and  dependable  plan. 

Let  no  one  be  led  astray  by  this  description  of  this  edu- 
cational program :  the  school  and  the  community  herein  set 
forth  have  not  become  automatic  in  their  operations.  Nor 
will  they  ever,  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  leadership  con- 
tinues. Happily,  the  teachers  now  in  charge  are  not  intel- 
lectualists,  and  they  have  no  pride  of  intellect.  The  earth 
feels  good  to  them.  The  song  of  the  furrow,  one  of  the 
oldest  motifs  of  the  race,  seems  to  them  a  worthy  bit  of 
music.  Identifying  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity, their  own  part  in  that  work  being  the  furthering 
of  its  more  intelligent  organization  and  understanding,  they 
are  ready  to  live  their  lives  as  part  of  the  community,  and 
to  accept,  for  their  part,  whatever  destiny  the  universe  holds 
for  the  members  of  such  a  community.  There  is  no  begin- 
ning, and  there  is  no  end.  There  are  no  ups  and  downs. 
There  are  tentative  victories  and  temporary  defeats.  There 
are  dramatic  climaxes  and  anticlimaxes.  There  is  the  glory 
of  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  there  is  grateful  rest  at  eventide. 

A  wayside  church  opens  its  doors  to  all  who  pass — in- 
viting all  who  will  to  enter,  and  to  find,  now  and  again, 
whatever  it  is  given  them  to  find  in  churches.  And  an  intel- 
ligent community,  struggling  hopefully  and  sincerely  with 
the  problems  of  life  and  time  can  find  much  reality  in  the 
community  aspiration  that  comes  to  expression  in  themeeting- 
house. 

DOES  anyone  a?k:  "Where  is  this  extraordinary  com- 
munity ?  Does  it  exist,  at  all  ?  Or  is  it  only  a  fig- 
ment of  the  writer's  imagination?"  Let  me  reply:  I  have 
been  describing  a  real  and  actual  community,  a  specific  com- 
munity in  an  American  state.  I  do  not  name  it  here,  however, 
for  the  reason  that  we  dull  humans,  as  soon  as  we  find  out 
where  a  great  thing  is  being  done,  immediately  breathe  a 
great  sigh  of  relief,  and  exclaim :  "Oh,  yes,  they  can  do  such 
things  in  that  state!  But,  we — we  couldn't  do  such  things 
in  our  part  of  the  country — 

And  so  I  let  the  specific  location  of  the  school  remain 
unknown.  It  is  in  one  place — but — it  might  be  anywhere! 
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The  New  School 

for  Social  Research 


PURPOSE:  To  seek  an  unbiased 
understanding  of  the  existing 
order,  its  genesis,  growth  and 
present  working,  as  well  as  of 
those  exigent  circumstances  which 
are  working  for  its  revision. 


October  5 — February  20 


MORRIS    R.   COHEN — Problems   of    Contemporary 
Philosophy. 

Tuesdays,    8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN — Dominant  Ideals  of  West- 
ern Civilization. 

Tuesdays,   8.20—9.50   P.   M. 

EVERETT  DEAN  MARTIN — Psychological  Problems 
of  Social  Reconstruction. 

Mondays,    8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS — Mental  Hygiene. 

Mondays,    8.20—9.50   P.   M. 

BERNARD  GLUECK — Conduct  and  Its  Disorders. 

Mondays,    5.20—6.50    P.    M. 

ARTHUR    F.     PAYNE — Technique    of    Vocational 
Guidance. 

Fridays,    5.20—6.30    P.    M. 

WILLIAM  I.  THOMAS — Psychological  Foundations 
of  Behavior. 

Thursdays,    8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

A.  A.  GoLDENwriSER — Neo-Evolutionism :  A  The- 
ory of  Social  Change. 

Wednesdays,   8.20—9.50  P.   M. 

ALFRED  J.  LOTKA — The  Statistical  Study  of  Social 
Phenomena. 

Fridays,    8.20—9.50    P.    M. 

FREDERICK   R.    MACAU  LAY — The   Forecasting  of 
Business  and  Investment  Conditions. 

Thursdays,    8.20—9.50    P.    M. 

BENJAMIN  M.  ANDERSON,  JR. — Money  and  Bank- 
ing. 

Mondays,    8.20—9.50   P.    M. 

LEO    WOLMAN — The    Labor    Movement    in    the 
National  Life. 

Mondays,    8.20—9.50    P.  M. 

LEONORA    O'REILLY — Problems   and    Progress   of 
Labor. 

Wednesdays,   8.20—9.50  P.   M. 

H.  W.  L.  D.ANA — Contemporary  Literature,  1900- 
I925- 

Fridays,  8.20—9.50  P.   M. 

STARK  YOUNG — The  Theatrical  Season,  1925-26. 

Tuesdays,    5.20—6.50   P.    M. 

LEWIS  MUM  FORD — Architecture  in  American  Civi- 
lization. 

Fridays,    5.20—6.50    P.    M. 

JOSEPH     W.     KRUTCH     and     others — American 
Writers. 

Saturdays,   8.20—9.50    P.    XI. 

Eighteen  lectures  in  each  course 
Tuition  for  each  course,  $2O 


Write  for  catalogue  to 
465  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 
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School  of  Social  \Vork 

Simmons    College 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

in 

Medical    Social    Service 

Miss   Kate   McMahon,   Director 

Psychiatric    Social    Service 

Miss    Suzie    L.    Lyons,    Director 

Children'*    Work 
Miss    Katharine   P.    Hewins,    Director 

\     Course    in     Psychiatric     Social     Work     for     Family 
Social  Workers 

July   8   to   August    19 

Fall    Courses   in    Children's   Work,    Family    Welfare,    Medical    Social 

Service,      Psychiatric     Social     Service,     Community     Work,     Public 

Service. 

Addrest     The    Director,     18     Somerset    Street,    Boston,     i« 
Massachusetts. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  an-d  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  P-ublicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work    training   under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction    with    the    Social    Service    Department 
of   the  Johns    Hopkins    Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins   University,  Baltimore,   Maryland. 


Training  School  for  Public  Service 

25  Huntingdon  Ave.,  Boston 

Intensive    one    year    course    preparing    women    for    lucrative 
positions    in    the    public    service.     Good    opportunity    for    ad- 
vancement.    A   new   field,   with   a    large   demand   for  women. 
Send   at  once  for   booklet. 


Bruno  Lasker  recommends  the 

RAYMOND  RIORDON  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

HIGHLAND,    ULSTER    COUNTY,    NEW   YORK 

a  modern  school  free  from  shams. 

For  information  write  to  B.  L.,  129  E.  sand  Street,  New  York 
or   directly  to   Mr.    Riordon. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CASE  RECORD 
{Continued  from  page  579) 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

•• 

10,000  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

om  all  walks  of  life  now  studying 
the  Bible  under  competent  guidance 
1ACOURSES  available.  New 
AU  course,  "JESUS'  WAY  OF 
LIVING."  Modern  Bible  study 
broadens  vision — deepens  wisdom. 
Begin  now.  Descriptive  literature 
free.  ALL  COURSES,  75c  each. 

|  5or  moretoone  address  60ceach. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
BCflt  tUiiibcrsitu  ot  Ctiirano     Dept.  350  ,  Chicago,  III. 


Study 

of  the 


Home 


*  Become  More  Efficient 

Courses  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Psy- 
chology, Education,  Business  and  40  other 
subjects  command  either  High  School  or 
College  credit.  Start  any  time. 

JWjc  ©mbersitp  of  Chicaao 

19  Ellis  Hall        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


facilities  that  are  available.  This  experiment  is  understood 
to  be  for  a  two-year  period,  after  which  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Improvement  Association  has  been  promised  that  the 
village  will  consider  taking  over  the  entire  expense  for  the 
leisure-time  program. 

Miss  Putnam  has  employed  a  family  case  worker  and  is  now 
able  to  devote  much  more  of  her  own  time  than  was  formerly 
possible  to  the  community  phases  of  her  work.  Henderson's 
change  of  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation is  already  indicated  by  the  request  of  a  newly  formed 
business  men's  club  to  be  permitted  to  pay  for  all  the  milk 
which  Miss  Putnam  gives  to  the  families  of  under-nourished 
children.  Another  business  men's  club  is  consulting  with  Miss 
Putnam  and  the  boys'  worker  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
equipping  the  village  recreation  field. 

In  past  years  Henderson  itself  subscribed  almost  nothing 
to  the  budget  of  the  association,  feeling  that  as  it  had  been 
started  by  Hopkins  it  should  be  supported  by  that  town.  This 
year  Miss  Putnam  expects  considerable  support  from  the 
village  of  Henderson  in  the  annual  drive  for  the  budget  of  the 
association.  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  Father  Mardonio 
has  dropped  entirely  his  propaganda  against  the  Improvement 
Association,  and  both  he  and  Father  O'Neil  have  accepted 
membership  on  its  committees. 

Miss  Putnam  writes  that  the  board  has  finally  decided 
to  sell  the  old  farmhouse  which  they  have  been  using  as  a  com- 
munity house  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  There  has  been  some 
opposition  from  a  few  of  the  ladies  in  Hopkins  who  have  felt 
that  the  house  has  really  symbolized  the  association:  but  with 
the  closing  of  the  day  nursery  and  the  transfer  of  the  recrea- 
tion activities,  the  board  has  decided  that  the  case  work, 
nursing  services,  and  clinics  can  be  maintained  in  smaller 
offices  more  centrally  located. 

HERE  we  have  given  two  snap-shots  of  social  work  in  a 
small  town — the  kind  of  thing  that  one  might  well  hear 
at  conferences  or  read  in  the  annual  report  of  a  social  agency. 
The  story  as  told  touches  the  high  spots  of  successful  results, 
but  has  practically  nothing  to  say  of  method.  Striking  enough 
as  a  piece  of  superficial  observation,  it  gives  no  hint  of  the 
intimate  details  of  organization,  the  recognition  of  need,  the 
development  of  plans,  the  slow  wearing  away  of  resistances, 
the  skillful  bits  of  constructive  effort,  all  of  which  must  have 
had  a  part  in  the  process.  Miss  Putnam's  story  of  accom- 
plishment might  .well  be  suggestive  to  a  social  worker  working 
in  a  similar  situation,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  here  of  the 
technic  she  used  in  accomplishing  her  results. 

What  is  needed  for  an  understanding  of  community  organiza- 
tion in  the  social  work  field  is  not  a  series  of  snap-shots  of 
situations  but  a  motion  picture  of  the  development  of  an  or- 
ganization. In  such  a  picture,  the  way  in  which  the  worker 
decides  what  results  she  wants  to  accomplish,  the  various  steps 
she  takes  in  order  to  accomplish  her  results,  the  errors  she 
makes  as  well  as  the  successes  she  has,  should  all  be  so  described 
that  a  student  can  clearly  see  her  method.  This  motion  picture 
of  the  development  of  a  social  agency  might  be  called  a  com- 
munity case  record  in  the  social  work  field. 

Why  did  Miss  Putnam  decide  a  new  board  was  necessary? 
The  adoption  of  a  constitution  was  a  matter  which  had  dis- 
rupted the  board  for  years;  how  was  it  accomplished?  The 
wealthiest  woman  on  the  board  felt  that  change  was  occurring 
too  rapidly  and  resigned,  and  Miss  Putnam  made  little  effort 
to  prevent  this  apparently  unfortunate  occurrence.  Miss  Put- 
nam tried  to  have  Father  O'Neil  placed  on  the  new  board 
and  failed.  The  inevitable  question  of  the  relation  between 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.  New  York  City 

An  Interdenominational 

School  of  Theology 

for  College  Graduates 


for  Theological  Research  and  Pro- 
fessional  Training. 

PREPARES  for  the  Ministry  and  other  Forms 
of  Religious  Leadership. 

/^\FFERS  unusual  opportunities  to  Advanced 
^^  Students  for  Research  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

IVES  Specialized  Training  for  the  City  and 
Country  Pastorate,  Association  Secretaryship, 
Religious  Education,  Foreign  Service  and  Academic 
Teaching. 

/~\FFERS  Degrees  in  Theology  and  in  cooperation 
^"^  with  Columbia  University,  the  higher  Degrees 
in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  in 
Education. 

Ninetieth    Academic    Year   begins    Sept.    23,    1925 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The   Rev.    Charles    R.    Gillett,   D.D.,    Dean    of   Students 

3041    Broadway,   New   York    City 


The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work  offers  a  fifteen  months  course  of 
graduate  study  in  Jewish  Family  Case 
Work,  Jewish  Child  Care,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centers,  Jewish  Federations  and 
Jewish  Health  Centers. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Director, 

The  Training  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work 

(Initiated  by   the  National   Conference  of  Jewish   Social   Service) 
210   West   91st  Street,   New  York  City 


The  Capstone  of  Negro  Education 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Founded   by  General   O.    O.    HOWARD 

J.    Stanley    Durkee,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    D.D.,    President 
Emmetl  J.  Scott,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Secretary-Treasurer 


-PURPOSE- 


TO  provide  the  Twelve  Million  Colored 
People  of  the  United  States  with  College- 
trained  and  Professional  leaders  through  its 
courses  in  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  in  Education, 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  Music,  Engi- 
neering, Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Re- 
ligion and  Law. 


Students     may     enter     for     Collegiate 
Work  at  the  beginning  of  any  Quarter. 

REGISTRATION 

Autumn  Quarter September  29,  30,  1925 

Winter   Quarter January  2,   1926 

Spring    Quarter March  20,  1926 

Summer   Quarter June  21,  1926 

For  Catalog  and  Information,  Write 

F.  D.  WILKINSON,  Registrar 
Howard   University  Washington,   D.   C. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
CLEVELAND 


Offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
graduate  professional  study  and  training 
in  social  administration. 

Family   Case   Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 
Public  Health   Nursing 

Write  now  for  Information. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made 
in  advance. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.,   Dean, 

2117  Adelbert  Road, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Cfje  Untomrttp  of  Cfncago 

£Tfjr  <§raimate  ^r  Ijool  of  swuil  &erbice  .3  omi  n  t  s't  rat  i  o  n 

A  graduate  professional  school  with  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  Special  arrange- 
ments for  undergraduate  and  unclassified  students 
with  adequate  experience  in  social  work  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Au- 
tumn quarter  begins  October  first. 

For  announcements,  apply  to  Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

SOCIAL  WORK  DEPARTMENTS: 

One- Year  Course  for  college  graduates; 

Two-Year  Course  for  non-graduates. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  DEPARTMENT: 

One- Year  Course  (Te,rm  opens  September  8.) 

Four- Months'  Field  Work  Unit  begins  October  i. 
Students    should    submit    applications    before    September    I. 
Field  Work  period  begins  September  21;   class  iaork  begins 
October   19. 

Address   inquiries  to   The  Registrar, 

311    South   Juniper   Street,   Philadelphia 


National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

A  Standard  Resident  School  of  Social  Service  Affiliated 
with  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Courses  offered: 

Sociology  Hygiene   and    Public    Health 

Ethics  Social   Case   Work 

Psychiatry  Home    Economics 

Psychology  Hospital  Social   Service 

Economics  Community  Organization 

Social    Legislation  Industrial    Relations 

The  Hospital  Social  Service  Department  works  in  connec- 
tion with  Georgetown  University  Hospital.  Field  work  in 
cooperation  with  Washington  Social  Agencies. 

Address:   THE    DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    SCHOOL   OF    SOCIAL   SERVICE 
2400    Nineteenth    St.,    Washington,    D.  C. 


TRAINING   IN  RECREATION 

Fiv«   week*    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuck. 
Michigan 

N»w  Finnish  Gymnastics   for   women,   athletics,   swimming 

dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,   and   other    course* 

Write  for   Catalog 

Recreation  Training  School   of  Chicago 

800   South    Halsted    Street    (Hull- House) 


<CSe 
Walden 
School 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 

In  this  modern  school  children  create 
for  themselves  a  varied  and  colorful 
world  and  develop  knowledge  and  ini- 
tiative through  their  own  eager  interest. 

Write  for  Booklet 
34  West  68th   Street,   New  York 

the  two  nurses  and  an  executive  who  was  not  a  nurse  was  a 
vexing  one.  Turning  the  recreation  work  over  to  a  town 
board  before  a  successful  demonstration  had  been  made  was 
condemned  by  some.  Others  felt  that  if  the  day  nursery  were 
to  be  given  up  a  kindergarten  should  be  started.  The  co- 
operation of  Father  Mardonio  was  secured  only  through  con- 
siderable effort;  the  development  of  real  interest  in  Hender- 
son in  what  had  been  considered  the  toy  of  the  idle  ladies  of 
Hopkins  was  a  difficult  matter.  These  and  many  other  similar 
problems  must  be  described  in  considerable  detail  before  the 
student  can  picture  the  situation  to  an  extent  necessary  to  un- 
derstand why  a  step  was  taken  and  how  a  result  was  accom- 
plished; and  such  a  description  is  a  community  case  record. 

THE  teaching  of  community  organization  can  be  approached 
from  several  angles.  A  mechanistic  attitude  would  stress 
the  mechanical  details  of  political,  religious,  and  social  organ- 
ization, the  historical  aspects  of  their  development,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  form  of  organization  to  the  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  details  of  modern  experiments  in  this  field. 
Still  another  approach,  somewhat  closer  to  the  field  of  social 
work,  might  be  a  study  of  various  community  needs,  utilizing 
the  rich  material  of  the  many  community  surveys  which  have 
been  made  in  different  fields,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
social  organizations  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
communities  solve  these  various  needs.  A  third  method  of 
handling  the  subject  is  one  which  seems  of  more  value  to  the 
social  worker  going  into  the  field  as  an  employe  of  a  social 
agency.  This  is  the  one  suggested  in  the  case  of  Henderson. 
It  requires  that  the  student  be  presented  with  a  series  of 
detailed  studies  of  what  social  workers  have  done  in  actual 
situations,  in  organizing  new  agencies,  in  reorganizing  old 
agencies,  or  in  expanding  the  program  of  existing  agencies.  Crit- 
ical analyses  and  discussion  of  such  community  case  records,  sup- 
plemented by  actual  experience  in  the  field,  ought  to  give  a 
student  a  grasp  of  whatever  technic  has  been  developed. 

To  what  extent  do  social  workers  need  this  training?  Prac- 
tically every  social  worker  has  a  board  of  directors  or  com- 
mittees to  deal  with,  and  boards  of  directors  and  committees 
are  much  the  same.  Situations  similar  to  the  Henderson  Im- 
provement Association  exist  in  thousands  of  organizations. 
Membership,  if  it  exists  at  all,  may  be  simply  the  payment 
of  an  annual  contribution ;  "directors"  may  be  socially  or 
economically  prominent — or  not  prominent  at  all.  Meetings 
may  be  a  farce,  and  many  a  secretary  finds  that  she  herself  is 
the  organization.  Few  social  workers  have  boards  of  directors 
with  any  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  board  to  execu- 
tive secretary,  of  leader  to  expert.  At  some  time  most  social 
workers  will  have  the  responsibility  for  organizing  or  reorgan- 
izing a  social  agency,  and  many  of  these  questions  become  acute. 
The  financing  of  a  social  agency,  unless  it  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  its  endowment  cover  its  whole  budget,  is  a  problem 
in  the  community  organization  field.  Adequate  financing  pre- 
supposes an  adequate  understanding  of  the  program  of  the 
agency.  An  adequate  understanding  of  the  program  of  an 
agency  presupposes  intimate  contacts  of  people  with  the  agency 
either  through  service,  membership,  and  the  responsibility  en- 
tailed by  membership,  or  through  some  other  cooperative  means. 
A  case  worker's  problem  in  connection  with  a  family  may  be 
more  of  a  community  problem  than  it  is  a  family  problem, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  two  fields  is  so  close  that  they 
may  be  said  to  be  two  sides  of  the  same  picture.  In  neither 
field  can  one  do  his  best  work  without  an  appreciation  of  the 
other  field.  Practically  every  training  course  for  social  work 
in  the  country  is  therefore  giving  some  stress  to  the  com- 
munity organization  responsibilities  of  the  social  worker. 

A  course  in  community  organization  for  social  workers  is 
not  easy  to  give  if  it  is  to  be  based  upon  community  case 
records,  because  of  the  dearth  of  material.  The  teacher  of 
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New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital 

A  Course  in 
Medical  Social  Service 

begins  October  1st  and  March  1st 

For  particulars  write  to 

THE  DEAN,  300  East  Twentieth  Street 
New  York  City 


Congregational  Training  School 
For  Women 

(Founded    in    1909) 
5756    DORCHESTER    AVENUE,    CHICAGO 

Offers   leadership   training  of   collegiate  grade   for 
college  women,  teachers,  high  school  graduates,  as 

Church  Assistants  Directors  of  Girls'  Work 

Directors    and    Teachers    of    Religious    Education 

Women  of  poise  and  social  vision,  efficiently  trained, 

are    sought    by    churches    for    executive,    salaried 

positions. 


The  curriculum  includes 

The   technique  of   modern   religious  education 
Sociology,    social    problems,    community    work 
Public  speaking,  dramatics,  games,  crafts 
Church    organization,    business,    office    work 
Supervised   field  work  in   typical  churches 

One,  two  and  four-year  courses  of  basic  study  and  field 
work  lead  to  B.  R.  E.  degree  or  certificate.  Short  courses 
for  qualified  special  students. 

The  School  location  near  the  University  of  Chicago  gives  ad- 
vantages of  libraries,  lectures,  selected  classes. 


If  rite  for   details    regarding   courses,    opportunities,   and 
requirements    to    Miss    Margaret    Taylor,    Dean. 

Autumn  Quarter  opens  September  2%th. 


/QUALIFICATION  for  leadership 
\*J  in  social  work  implies  not  only  a 
"certain   amount  of  training  and 
experience   in   a   specific    field   but   a 
knowledge   of  the  general   principles, 
methods  and  technique  generally  oper- 
ative in  other  fields.    The  six-quarter 
course  affords  an  opportunity  for  such 
general  preparation,   and  at  the  same 
time  permits  a  wide  range  of  spe- 
cialization adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual's requirements.  The 
Fall    Quarter    begins 
October    fifth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Faff  Twenty-Second  Street 
Netf  York 


The 

National  Training  School 

of  the 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Graduate,  professional  study  in  preparation 
for  the  various  departments  of  work  in  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
for  club  work  with  women  and  girls  in  con- 
nection with  other  organizations. 

Courses  in  the  School  may  be  taken  in  com- 
bination with  graduate  study  in  other  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  City. 

Winter  Session  opens  September  23. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Young  Women's   Christian   Associations 
135  East  52nd  Street    New  York,'  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President,  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  people  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  $1.00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
$2.00  per  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  SERVICE— To  assemble  data  on 
International  social  problems  and  through  work  with  individual 
cases  to  develop  methods  of  international  social  service..  Head- 
quarters, London.  Viscountess  Gladstone,  chairman;  P'rofessor 
Gilbert  Murray,  treasurer;  Ruth  Larned,  executive.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  American  bureau,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Director,  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D., 
Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects: 
Sound  promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation  with  the 
official  health  and  education  agencies. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $5.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING  —  Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Gordon  Berry;  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601  35th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Lita  Bane 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics-  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC  I  ETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Dr 
George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York' 
Uo  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  .social 
Hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
|I  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY  —  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods 
in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics, 
visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services; 
to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication;  and  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  —  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
general  secretary,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial, 
agricultural  investigators.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admin- 
istration, children's  codes.  Studies  child  labor,  health,  schools, 
recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1912, 
incorp.  19J4),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes as  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools  and 
church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through  actual 
practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L.  Prescott, 
Treas.  ;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 
president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  director;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  D'AIton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary; 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
delinquency,  and  other  mental  problems  in  human  behavior,  educa- 
tion, industry,  psychiatric  social  service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .50  a 
year. 


CHILD    WELFARE    COMMITTEE    OF    AMERICA,    Inc.—  730    Fifth 
Avenue,   New   York.     Telephone:    Circle   9623.     To   secure   Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provisions;   to  pro- 
mote  desirable   amendments   to   existing   Mothers   Allowance   laws 
harmonize    them    with    the    maximum    necessary    protection    of 
dependent    children;    to    secure    proper    laws    affecting    adoption 
boarding   out   and   placing   out   of   dependent    children;    so    far   as 
ible  to   secure  home  life  for   normal  children   in  preference   to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 

Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
5  ?;  .^ommittee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
SLJ^M?9  x?,S10n  ?nd  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
X*.  bmith  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary:  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment —  samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK—  Gertrude  Vaile, 
president,  Denver,  Colorado;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-third  annual  meet- 
Ing  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Spring 
of  1926.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


FOR  HOME  M'SSIONS-156  Fifth  Avenue, 

mart  i  °?  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 

boards      Florence  E.   Qumlan,   Executive   Secretary 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 
college  students,  Laura  H.  Parker,  Executive  Supervisor. 
Am^-i         Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of   New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  Cole,  Executive. 


Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy   Sec'y; 

rhf.roh   »°nH   R  "Sti«e  ,and   Goodwill:    Rev.   S.    L.   Gulick,    Sec'y 
Church  and  Race   Relations:   Dr.  G.   E.   Haynes,   Sec'y. 


5"''  THI?-Tr_aIns  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  corn- 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Hertz,  chair- 
man, 5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  344  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,540 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  388 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Pollak, 


472  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollinsrsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  K.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal1  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president; 
H.  S.  Eraueh..-r.  st.-cretary.  Special  attention  Riven  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments; Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Kecreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr.,  sec'y;  470  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


THE  COMMUMITY  CASE  RECORD 
(Continued  from  page  598) 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article*,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOI'S  RESKABCB 
BUKAU,  500  Fifth  Arenas,  New  York. 


Special  Issues  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Harlem,  Mecca  of  the  New  Negro,  50  cents 
Mexico,  A  Promise,  50  cents 
Giant  Power,  50  cents 
Regional  Planning,  30  cents 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East   19  Street,  New  York  City 
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family  case  work  may  have  difficulty  in  securing  material, 
but  through  the  C.O.S.  movement  case  records  of  family 
treatment  have  been  kept  for  years.  Careful  descriptions  of 
the  steps  by  which  a  group  has  been  aided  in  meeting  its  needs 
are  very  rare.  Partial  records  exist  in  some  of  the  national 
organizations.  Stories  of  what  this  or  that  social  worker  has 
accompl  shed  in  the  community  field  are  more  common,  but 
most  of  these  descriptions  are  of  the  snap-shot  variety.  Either 
the  social  worker  is  not  conscious  of  the  thought  processes 
through  which  he  went,  or  the  results  accomplished  have  erased 
from  the  mind  the  steps  he  took,  the  errors  he  made,  the  diffi- 
culties he  met,  and  the  way  in  which  he  met  them. 

Slowly,  however,  a  body  of  material  which  can  be  used  for 
class  purposes  in  community  organization  courses  is  here  and 
there  being  developed.  Much  of  this  is  in  manuscript  form, 
as  is  true  of  records  in  the  family  field.  It  is  constantly  grow- 
ing old  and  needing  rewriting  and  supplementing;  and  research 
in  the  communities  studied  to  bring  the  development  up  to  date 
is  constantly  required. 

PERHAPS  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  the  data 
on  which  to  base  the  writing  of  a  community  case  record 
is  the  keeping  of  a  diary  by  the  social  worker  doing  the  work. 
Diaries  in  the  social  work  field  are  far  more  difficult  to  keep 
than  the  personal  expense  account  which  has  caused  trouble 
to  many  a  worker.  To  be  successful  a  diary  must  be  written 
at  the  end  of  each  day  and  time  must  be  allowed  to  record 
some  of  the  mental  processes  .involved  in  the  day's  work,  as 
for  instance  the  means  by  which  the  cooperation  of  certain 
leading  persons  was  secured,  and  how  it  happened  that  these 
persons  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  This  isn't  easy  to  do, 
and  many  a  social  worker  may  be  very  successful  in  his  organ- 
ization work  and  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  failure  so  far 
as  his  diary  is  concerned.  Seldom  is  a  person  able  to  write 
about  anything  but  accomplishments  and  these  only  in  outline 
form. 

Some  most  interesting  situations  are  unrecorded  because  there 
is  no  social  worker  who  can  write  the  story.  In  one  Southern 
town  of  a  thousand  white  and  a  thousand  colored  people,  the 
Red  Cross  initiated  a  recreation  program  for  the  whites,  at  the 
request  of  the  citizens,  by  means  of  a  two  weeks'  successful 
demonstration.  The  field  secretary  felt  that  the  health  problem 
was  the  real  need  in  this  town,  but  the  white  citizens  did  not 
recognize  it.  Two  or  three  of  the  executive  committee  were 
partially  converted  to  this  field  worker's  point  of  view  during 
the  two-weeks'  demonstration.  After  a  considerable  time, 
during  which  a  recreation  program  was  being  carried  on,  the 
chapter  requested  help  in  organizing  a  health  program  for  both 
races.  Someone  had  been  doing  some  successful  preliminary 
organization  work  but  there  was  no  one  present  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  what  occurred. 

Slowly,  with  the  accumulation  of  community  case  records  by 
many  different  people  in  many  different  places,  social  work 
is  going  to  develop  more  and  more  a  technic  of  community 
work  comparable  to  the  technic  already  existing  in  work  with 
families.  The  process  will  be  gradual.  The  problem  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  family  case  worker.  In  place  of  one 
or  at  least  a  few  people,  large  numbers  are  being  dealt  with. 
Results  are  inevitably  much  more  difficult  to  attain.  A  family 
may  show  in  a  short  time  marked  change.  The  recognition 
and  solution  of  most  community  needs  is  a  matter  of  years. 
What  has  happened  in  Henderson  in  a  year  may  well  take  a 
decade  or  longer  in  Gopher  Prairie.  An  analysis  of  the  process 
in  Gopher  Prairies  and  in  Hendersons  will  eventually  develop 
a  technic  community  organization. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  of  County 
Welfare  Organization  administering  public 
asd  private  relief,  secretary  of  A.  R.  C. 
and  probation  officer.  Salary  $1,800.  Va- 
cancy Sept.  1st.  Montgomery  County  Wel- 
fare League,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

RESIDENT  WORKER  to  take  charge 
of  Play  School  group  in  Settlement  nursery 
in  New  York.  Special  training  and  good 
personal  background  essential.  5262  SUR- 
VEY. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORKER— for  Social 
Welfare  League,  Reading,  Pa.  Serves  city 
and  Berks  Co.,  combined  population 
200,000.  $1500  to  start,  leading  to  case 
supervisor  and  assistant  secretary. 

WANTED:  Man  field  worker,  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  25  East  Ninth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Give  age,  education,  ex- 
perience, references. 

THE  HEAD  RESIDENT  of  large  I>ei- 
tlement,  not  in  New  York,  desires  about 
September  ist,  the  services  of  a  competent 
secretary.  Send  detailed  application  to 
5246  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  RURAL  FIELD  WORKER. 
Young  woman  able  to  speak  Yiddish;  ex- 
perienced in  social  service  and  home  eco- 
nomics or  nursing.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  5  Columbus  Circle,  New 
York  City,  Room  512. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  woman  to 
take  complete  charge  recreational  activi- 
ties of  a  neighborhood  center  in  a  large 
middle  western  city.  Salary  and  particu- 
lars given  on  request  of  applicants.  Ad- 
dress 5253  SURVEY. 


AFTER-CARE  WORKER  and  Investi- 
gator, experienced,  for  small  Southern 
Jewish  Orphange.  Travel.  Send  refer- 
ences with  first  letter.  5250  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  An  experienced  man  to  act 
as  Superintendent  of  a  farm  school  for 
neglected  and  delinquent  boys.  One  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  a  constructive  work 
5249  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  boys'  worker.  Evenings 
for  New  York  Settlement.  Address  5276 
SURVEY. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  for  hospi- 
tal social  service  department.  Must  be 
university  graduate  with  casework  expe- 
rience. Send  detailed  application  to  5278 
SURVEY. 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  twenty-five  girls.  Must  be  a  good 
housekeeper,  able  to  sew  and  capable  of 
supervising  play.  5268  SURVEY. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  evenings  for 
New  York  settlement.  Address  5277 
SURVEY. 

WANTED: — Assistant  housemother  in 
cottage  for  thirty  boys.  Woman  who 
would  be  interested  in  institutional  activ- 
ities, able  to  sew  and  capable  of  supervis- 
ing play.  5267  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  DELINQUENCY  AGENCY 
desires  qualified  worker  for  adult  women. 
Must  speak  Yiddish.  Apply  Miss  Beier, 
228  East  igth  Street. 

BOY'S  CLUB  WORKER,  afternoon  and 
evenings,  in  large  Neighborhood  House. 
Non-resident.  5274  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY  with  some  recreational 
training  in  study  home  for  thirty  depen- 
dent children  (New  Hampshire).  Must 
be  under  thirty.  Address  Box  5273  SUR- 
VEY giving  references,  experience,  and 
salary  expected. 

WANTED — Matron  of  cottage  in  Insti- 
tution for  boys  in  country — New  Jersey — 
who  understands  boys  and  will  give  them 
individual  attention.  Experience  desirable. 
5270  SURVEY. 

GIRLS  CLUB  WORKER  and  Assistant 
to  Headworker  in  large  Settlement  House. 
Non-resident.  5275  SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  SECRETARY.  Family-car- 
ing agency.  Training  and  experience  re- 
quired. Social  Welfare  League,  512  Cutler 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS    Wanted    for   colleges    and         "Home  -  Making     3S     3     Profession" 

universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


!•  a  100-np.  111.  bandbe»k— Ifi  ITEM.  Horn.  ...„,. 
nomntfe  8tltnc«  courxt,  flttlnf  for  man»  ••ll-o«l'< 
D*Bltl*ni  w  for  riomt-maklnr  »fflH««nc* 

I  »'  Horn*  EaonomlM.  H49   f     <Mth    Ht. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON  of 
a  School  for  Delinquent  Boys,  leaving 
present  position,  would  like  to  hear  of  an 
opening  elsewhere,  for  capable  executives. 
Answer  care  of  5178  SURVEY. 

SOUTHERN  LADY  with  training  and 
four  years  experience,  different  lines  of 
social  work,  open  for  Field  Secretary  or 
other  lines.  Best  references.  5264  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  32,  specially  trained 
and  experienced  in  public  service,  organ- 
ize; direct  educational,  recreational,  indus- 
trial activities,  edit  magazine,  desires 
change.  $2500.  Available  Oct.  ist.  5263 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  engage- 
ment about  November  first,  wishes  position 
in  home  for  delinquent  or  dependent  chil- 
dren. Satisfactory  references.  5261  SUR- 
VEY. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  wish- 
es position  in  boy's  institution.  Twelve 
years  experience.  5260  SURVEY. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Ex- 
cellent training  and  several  years  experi- 
ence in  medical  social  werk,  family  wel- 
fare and  research  work.  Speak  Yiddish. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  desired.  «4i 
SURVEY. 

TRAINED  experienced  social  worker, 
lirignist,  woman,  open  for  position  with 
social  agency,  clinic,  child  study,  welfare 
or  other  organization.  5241  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  WOMAN  seeks  position 
about  September  i5th,  Middle  West.  Ex- 
perienced Supervisor  Recreational  Activit- 
ies, Community  Organization,  and  Settle- 
ment Work.  5251  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  trained  and 
well  recommended,  wishes  to  connect  with 
settlement  or  child  caring  organization; 
available  September  fifteenth.  5254  SUR- 
VEY. 

HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building 
New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  desires 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5244  SURVEY. 

POSITION  DESIRED  by  young  lady, 
Canadian,  age  22,  as  companion  or  gov- 
erness. Two  years  at  finishing  school  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Speaks  and  read* 
French:  artistic;  sings  and  plays  piano. 
Protestant.  Best  references.  Address  D.  M., 
P.  O.  Box  1165,  Halifax,  Canada. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desire* 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5238  SURVEY. 

.COLLEGE   WOMAN,   trained   nurse    and 
social   service  worker   desires  organization 
work    in    Industrial    plant    or    Community. 
West   preferred.     5272   SURVEY. 
«/,  it  identifies  you.) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOl'XG  WOMAN  of  sound  experience 
in  Social  and  public  health  work  desires 
executive  position  preferable  West.  5271 
SCR  VET. 

WOMAN  wishes  position  in  college  or 
normal.  A.  M.  in  sociology.  Research  in 
child  welfare.  Teaching  experience  in 
high  schools.  Best  references.  5265 
SURVEY. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Well 
trained;  excellent  experience;  competent 
to  fill  junior  executive  position  in  hospital 
social  service  department.  5266  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  editor  or  associate,  by 
woman  Ph.D. — experienced  lecturer  and 
writer.  Can  change  October  i.  Employed 
now.  5242  SURVEY. 

YOl'NG  MAN.  Jewish,  with  many 
years  of  executive  experience  in  child  care 
work,  desires  directorship  of  Orphanage, 
Boys'  Correctional  School  or  Settlement. 
Finest  of  credentials.  Available  after 
September  15.  5279  Survey. 

WOMAN  of  education  and  wide  exper- 
ience desires  work  involving  community- 
organization  where  there  is  some  outlook 
for  the  future.  Successful  experience  in 
industrial  fields  and  in  county  health  pro- 
gram. ?zSo  SURVEY. 


HOME    WANTED 


U  N  T  S  U  A  L  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
ADOPT  BOB.  nine,  merry  disposition, 
superior  intelligence,  sterling  character, 
good  New  England  stock.  5269  SURVEY. 


FOR  SALE 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS 

No.  i.  THE  FINANCIAL  FEDERATION  MOVE- 
MENT. Community  chest  history,  methods. 
accomplishments,  failures.  96  pages.  $.50 

No.  2.  A  MODEL  COMMUNITY  CHEST  COB- 
STrrunON.  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  3.  THE  COMMUNITY  CHEST  —  WHY, 
WHAT  AND  WHEREFORE?  16  pp.  $.25. 

No.  4.  BILLT  WELFARE'S  TRAVELOGUE.  Fed- 
eration in  terms  of  the  next  generation. 
34  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

The  complete  set  of  four  for  One  Dollar, 
including  postage.  Harvey  Leebron,  Box 
73,  University  of  Chicago. 

CHTLOUM  lie  NEED  or  SPECIAL  CASE,  by 
Lucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  bated  on  recordi  oi 
Boiton  social  agencies.  Order  from  thr 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boyhton  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mast.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth 

COOKJVG  FOR  PROFIT,  by  Alice  Bradlei 
describe!  home-study  course,  which  in 
eludes  catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  ind 
lunch  room  management  "51  Way*  rr 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Homr 
Economics,  5778  Drexel  Ave.. 


CENTURY  OLD  COLONIAL  HOME 
with  garden,  Flaxhill  Road,  near  South 
Norwalk  express  station,  for  sale  or  lease 
with  option  purchase.  One  thousand  cash, 
balance  seventy  monthly.  Nine  rooms, 
steam,  fireplaces,  sleeping  porches,  baths. 
Adaptable  two  families.  Write  Rachel 
Anderson,  Merced,  Calif. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  borne-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

PROFIT."      Booklet    on    request. 

A».  SefcMl  »f   H»«t  Ec»»««ict.  S49  E.  Sttk  St..   Ckleaf* 

Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Surrey 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  *  line  for  four  insertions,  c»py 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York'. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

W«    hare    complete    equipment 
tad  an  expert  staff  to  do  yoar 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphlng 


Mailing 

If  yoc  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  ckeaftr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lft  in  tstimatt  m  your  next  jot 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      * 
Mauling      Company 

14th  Street   at  8th   Avenu* 
Lonfaeri    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


4«  Ernst  22nd  Street 


M.ltUr.,k,.(|  Caledonia  9664-5-6  I 

Trrtwriiinj    I  ' 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Ua! 
SHOES 


FOR  THE  LAME 

THE  Perfection  Extension  Shoe  for 
my  person  with  one  short  limb.  Worn 
with  any  style  of  ready-made  shoes 
with  perfect  ease  and  comfort.  Write 
for  booklet.  Henry  S.  Lotz,  Inc.,  1M 
East  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  Survey  or 
of   Survey    Graphic   for   January    1924. 


o  TcdchcTS  °^  Sociology,  Social  Problems 
Civics   and  Current   Events 


MOST  teachers  are  experts  in  dealing  with  materials  organized  into 
textbooks  or  laboratory  manuals.     But  there  are  areas  of  interest 
and  information  which  are  incapable  of  being  so  organized.  They 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  or  not  at  all.     Such  an  area  is  that 
commonly    called    "current    events."      Although    intensely    interesting    and    im- 
portant, most  teachers  find  themselves  very  much   at  a   loss  to  know  just  how 
to   deal   with   this   area. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  class:  "Find  something  interesting  and  tell  about  it  in 
class  tomorrow,"  or  "Read  The  Survey  for  December  15  and  tell  what  you 
found  there  that  was  interesting."  But  in  both  cases,  your  teacherly  soul 
rebels  against  the  smattering  quality  of  the  results.  You  feel  you  are  wasting 
time  and  the  students  often  achieve  a  fine  degree  of  boredom.  You  want  some- 
thing better. 

Well,  here  it  is.  We  have  published  a  handy  little  pamphlet  which  gives 
an  analysis  of  social  problems,  a  program  for  applying  that  analysis  to  class- 
room work  and  ways  in  which  The  Survey  fits  into  such  a  program.  It  shows 
how  The  Survey  can  be  used  as  a  dependable  current  textbook  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  the  fields  of  social  progress  and  general  welfare. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  teacher  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  post  card  giving  his  or  her  name  and  address,  name 
of  the  school  and  the  subject  taught. 

The  Survey 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


(In  antvrerjno  advertisements  *lt*<t  mmti»«  THE  Str*viY.   //  help!  us,  it  identities  you.) 
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A  NATIONAL  FIGURE 
STEPS  FORWARD  -  -  - 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  CELEBRATES 
ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  WITH  A 
BRILLIANT  NEW  PROGRAMME 


Ttvo  Leading 
Features 


DR.  FOSDICK 

Beginning  in  Sep- 
tember,  Dr.  Fos- 
•dick  creates  a 
monthly  depart- 
ment —  RELIG- 
ION AND  LIFE 
— in  Harpers.  Not 
.sermons,  but  the 
application  of  re- 
ligion to  every  day 
.life. 


WITH  the  September  number  comes  a  new  Harper's  Magazine.     This  national 
institution,  which  has  seen  so  many  changes  and  has  itself  changed  many  times 
to  maintain  its  position  as  leader  of  American  thought,  has  taken  another  of  these 
important  steps.     A  fundamental  one,  this  time,  involving  not  only  a  change  in  physi- 
cal aspect,  but  a  distinct  development  in  editorial  policy. 

A  vividly  arresting  cover,  a  perfect  type  page,  a  frontispiece  in  color,  actually 
more  reading  matter  than  before — these  are  characteristic  of  the  new  magazine. 

The  editorial  forecast  of  the  new  Harper's  promises  a  magazine  of  infinite 
variety,  of  stimulating  and  authoritative  articles,  masterful  fiction,  provocative  and 
exhilarating  approaches  to  numerous  aspects  of  this  extraordinary  universe. 

In  short,  the  new  Harper's  Magazine  will  be  the  indispens- 
able and  sympathetic  periodical  for  the  alert  minded,  clear-eyed 
reader  who  wants  both  entertainment  and  a  broadened  point  of 
view,  who  demands  a  more  than  casual  knowledge  of  the  baffling 
and  challenging  problems  of  our  present-day  life. 


IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

RELIGION   AND   LIFE,   by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick 
THUNDER  ON   THE   LEFT,   by   Christopher  Morley 
THESE  AMERICAN  MEN,  by  Rebecca  West 
SHOULD  MARRIAGE  BE  MONOTONOUS?,  by  Elton  Mayo 
THE  ARISTOCRATIC  WEST,  by  Katharine  F.  Gerould 
THE  WIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford 
SOCIALISM  AND  EDUCATION,  by  Bertrand  Russell 
STORIES:     by  Aldous  Huxley,  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  Etc. 
POEMS :     by  Edna  St.   Vincent  Milla-y,  Etc. 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


THUNDER  ON  THE  LEFT,  Christ- 
opher Morley's  new  novel,  puts  its  author 
at  the  top  of  contemporary  writers.  It  be- 
longs in  no  known  category.  Its  imagina- 
tive intensity  is  overwhelming;  its  beauty 
is  breath-taking;  its  comedy  breaks  your 
heart;  it  is  far  ahead  of  WHERE  THE 
BLUE  BEGINS. 


SPECIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER 

HARPER'S    MAGAZINE,    SG 

49  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  Anniversary  Offer  of 

Harper's   Magazine   for   one   year   for   $3.00,   beginning 

with  SEPTEMBER.     Please  bill  me  for  that  amount. 

(Or,  I  am  enclosing  check.) 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


Harpers 

MAG  A*Z  I  N  E 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  telephone  door 

More  people  enter  our  homes  and  offices  by  telephone  than 
in  person.  Through  the  telephone  door,  traveling  by  wire. 
ccmes  a  stream  of  people  from  the  outside  world  on  social  and 
business  missions.  Important  agreements  or  appointments  are 
made,  yet  the  callers  remain  but  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  and 
with  a  "good-bye"  are  gone.  We  go  out  through  our  telephone 
doers  constantly  to  ask  or  give  information,  buy  or  sell  things, 
make  personal  calls  and  on  dozens  of  other  errands. 

None  cf  the  relations  of  life  is  more  dependent  upon  co- 
operation and  mutual  consideration  than  these  daily  millions  of 
telephone  journeys.  It  is  the  telephone  company's  part  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  calling  and  to  place  courteous  and  intelligent 
employees  at  the  service  of  the  public.  Good  service  is  then  as- 
sured when  there  is  a  full  measure  of  co-operation  between  users. 

Only  by  mutual  care  and  consideration  can  everyone  enjoy 
the  full  pleasures  and  benefits  of  calling.  Telephone  courtesy  is 
for  the  good  of  all  who  use  the  telephone  door. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


Intelligent  Thought  on  Education 


Such  thought,  interestingly  ex- 
pressed, is  a  rarity. 

But  have  you  been  following 
Scribner's  Magazine  recently? 

There,  we  believe,  you  will  find 
refreshing  views  on  modern  educa- 
tion from  many  points  of  view. 
Each  number  contains  at  least  one. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that 
E,rnest  M.  Hopkins,  President  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  one  of  the 
forces  for  liberal  education  in  this 
country,  will  write  several  articles 
for  early  issues. 

"The  Faith  of  the  Fathers"  is 
to  be  the  title  of  the  first.  It  takes 
up  the  attitude  of  parents  who 
send  their  sons  to  college. 

Edith  Wharton  writes  on 
"Character  and  Situation  in  the 
Novel"  for  the  October  Scribner's. 
It  is  the  best  of  her  essays  on 
fiction. 

In  the  September  Scribner's 
Magazine,  now  current,  appears 
"President  Vergilius  Alden  Cook 
of  Harmonia  College:  A  Study  in 
Still  Life." 

There  is  an  extra  chuckle  in  it 
for  teachers  who  know  the  type 
intimately. 

In  this  issue  also  is  Ellsworth 
Huntington's  "The  Chinese  Re- 
naissance." 

An  exceptionally  able  paper 
showing  the  course  of  modern 
education  in  China,  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  present  situation  in 
the  Orient. 


Another  member  of  the  Yale 
Faculty — William  Lyon  Whelps 
brightens  every  number  with  his 
charming  causerie  on  men  and 

books. 

•      •      • 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the 
September  Scribne,r's  Magazine  is 
an  estimate  of  "The  Public  Libra- 
ries of  America"  by  John  Malcolm 
Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Fund. 

The  work  of  educators  in  other 
fields  appears  in  the  September 
Scribner's.  Lee  Russell  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  contributes  "Live  While 
You  Live." 

Gerald  Chittenden  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
piece  of  fiction:  "Mrs.  Riddle:  A 
Fragment  of  Biography." 

In  the  October  issue  comes 
Edward  Bok's  essay  "You"  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  teachers. 

And  "The  Stuff  That  Dreams 
Are  Made  On"  by  H.  C.  Sproul, 
a  unique  view  of  college. 

Other  interesting  articles  to 
come  aje  "What  Is  'English'?" 
by  Professor  Gordon  Hall  Gerould 
of  Princeton,  and  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams  on  "higher  education." 

Watch  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
stimulating  articles  in  your  own 
field  as  well  as  in  many  others — 
and 

Don't  miss  the  new  stories  in 
Scribner's  Magazine. 


cr' 
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COAL 

The  Most  Amazing  Strike 
Robert  W.  Bruere 

What  Has  Britain  Bought? 
Joseph  K.  Hart 

What  to  Read  on  Coal 


INDUSTRY 
SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


HEALTH 


EDUCATION 
COMMUNITIES 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.50  a  Year 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 

Before  Six,  by  Mary  Ross 

"/-|-VHE  world  seems  to  have  gone  on  for  cen- 
J.  turies,"  writes  Mary  Ross  in  the  October 
Graphic,  "bringing  up  children  without  often  stop- 
ping to  look  at  them."  But  "if  you  had  walked 
up  the  elm-arched  streets  of  New  Haven  one  fine 
morning  last  spring  you  might  have  seen  a  gleeful 
young  baby  wheeled  in  her  carriage  to  the  door 
of  one  of  the  old  mansions  and  carried  inside  as 
though  she  were  going  home  for  her  dinner  and 
nap.  .  .  .  This  was  one  of  the  clients  of  the  Yale 
Psycho-clinic  on  the  the  way  for  her  periodic  ex- 
amination." The  article  describes  in  vivid  terms 
the  work  of  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  who  has  been  find- 
ing out  just  what  babies  may  be  expected  to  be  and 
do  at  every  stage  of  those  fateful  first  six  years 
of  life. 

Will  Denmark  Disarm?  by  Joseph  K. 
Hart 

DURING  the  summer  Dr.  Hart  of  The 
Survey's  staff  rambled  inquisitively  through 
Denmark,  studying  at  close  range  the  educational 
system  of  that  amazing  little  nation.  A  realistic 
people,  the  Danes  have  come  to  the  point  of  propos- 
ing to  scrap  most  of  their  war-gear  and  make  their 
acts,  like  their  habits  of  thought,  peaceful.  Can  they 
"get  away  with  it"  in  the  midst  of  a  Europe  still 
armed  to  the  teeth?  It  is  an  absorbing  question  for 
those  who  hope  for  a  warless  world. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

«r-|-^HE  MOST  AMAZING  STRIKE"  is  on, 
and    Mr.    Brucre,    industrial    editor,    tells 
M      briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  amaz- 
ing  (p.  607).  As  this   issue  goes   to  press 
Mr.    Bruere   is   off   for   the   anthracite   fields.     The 
October  Graphic  will  carry  his  first-hand  report  of 
what  he  finds. 

THOUGH  he  is  educational  editor  and  not 
industrial,  Dr.  Hart  is  none  the  less  qualified 
to  answer  the  question  What  Has  Britain  Bought? 
(p.  610).  For  isn't  the  experience  which  the  Emp.re 
is  going  through  in  its  dealing  with  the  coal  miners 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons  it  has  ever  had  to  learn? 
Dr.  Hart  was  sitting  in  the  special  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Premier  Baldwin  made 
his  historic  announcement  of  the  bargain. 

STUART   A.   QUEEN,   who   came   through   the 
thick  of  the  fight  when  the  governor  of  Kansas 
challenged  the   University    (see  Survey  Graphic  for 
February,   1925)   gives  on  p.  613   his  impression  of 
ate  in  which  Kansas  finds  itself  with  respect  to 
social  work  and  social  progress.    His  review  is  based 
on  the  self-knowledge  which  Kansas  has  been  helped 
to    acquire    by    the    Council    of    Statewide    Agencies. 
Professor  Queen,  whose  subject  is  sociology,  is  the 
author  of  Social  Work  in  the  Light  of  History. 


T  UNGERS  go  west.  That  is  an  old  cry — a  bitter 
J— t  counterpart  of  Horace  Greeley's  famous  ex- 
hortation. Jessamine  Whitney  made  for  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  a  study  of  six  western 
cities  which  have  long  been  meccas  for  the  tubercular, 
and  reports  on  p.  617  some  of  the  findings —  a  body 
of  social  fact  which  must  be  taken  seriously  into 
account  by  western  caseworkers  as  well  as  eastern 
and  middle  western  health  workers. 

WITH    the   cooperation    of   students    and   their 
parents,    Mather    A.    Abbott,    headmaster    of 
Lawrenceville,  has  established  a  thorough  system  of 
health  control  which  he  describes  on  p.  620. 

'  I  H)  the  complex  question  of  institutional  care 
J.  for  children,  add  the  dictum  of  St.  Ann's  Infant 
Asylum  in  Cleveland:  "Institutional  care  of  infants 
under  one  year  must  raise  itself  to  the  plane  of 
hospital  care,  if  infant  morbidity  and  mortality  are 
to  be  reduced,"  and  if  this  level  is  reached  such 
children  receive  "better  medical  supervision,  better 
nursing  care,  better  dietetic  watchfulness  and  better 
mental  hygiene  than  infants  in  the  homes  of  even  the 
well-to-do."  The  regime  described  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Thompson  (p.  621)  is  that  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
study  and  recommendations  made  by  the  Cleveland 
Health  and  Hospital  Survey.  The  pages  which 
follow  are  given  to  a  further  discussion  of  Dr. 
Reeder's  recent  article  on  the  function  of  orphanages. 

DOWN  in  the  southern  mountains,  in  a  district 
where  the  old  isolation  is  giving  place  rapidly 
to  modern  economic  and  social  conditions,  is  a  school 
that  endeavors  to  help  the  young  people  of  that  part 
of  the  country  to  be  of  service  to  their  communities 
by  understanding  life  as  it  is  in  their  changing  world. 
Leroy  F.  Jackson,  the  educational  director  of  Stanley 
McCormick  School,  has  given  us  an  outline  of  its 
course  of  study  (p.  626). 

"'  I  VHERE  can  be  no  more  suitable  return  on  the 
J.  generous  national  investment  in  colleges  and 
universities  than  this,  that  they  make  an  annual 
contribution  of  potential  leaders."  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity through  its  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs  is  trying  to  fulfill  this  obligation.  Wm. 
E.  Mosher,  who  discusses  the  aims  and  methods  of 
th  school  (p.  629)  is  its  managing  director. 

A  systematic  small-town  library  where  jail  service 
has    been    organized    is    that    of     Ottumwa, 
Iowa.     May  B.  Ditch,  the  librarian,  gives  on  p.  631 
glimpses   of    the    enthusiastic    reception   that    awaits 
the  Books  That  Go  to  Jail. 

II  7  H  ETHER  the  burly  and  outspoken  Christ 
V\  S'teinkopf  is  a  real  figure  or  not,  the  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  workers'  education  presented  by 
Israel  Mufson  (p.  635)  is  a  very  real  one.  Mr. 
Mufson  is  secretary  of  the  Labor  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cincinnati  Central  Labor  Council  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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The  Most  Amazing  Strike 


By  Robert  W.  Bruere 


ON  the  morning  when  150,000  anthracite  miners 
laid  down  their  tools  and  began  their  pacifist 
fight  for  the  check-off  and  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages,  the  editor  of  a  journal  of 
national  circulation,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  tab  on 
public  opinion  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  referred  to  the  strike  as  the  most  amazing  coal  strike 
on  record.  What  he  had  in  mind,  he  said,  was  not  the 
disciplined  solidarity  of  the  miners  nor  the  Olympian  firm- 
ness of  the  operators,  but  the  unprecedented  tranquility,  the 
calm  indifference  of  the  public.  Since  1902,  every  strike 
or  threat  of  a  strike  in  the  anthracite  field  had,  he  observed, 
been  the  occasion  for  as  much  public  interest  and  excitement 
as  a  Scopes  trial  or  a  Chapman  murder  case ;  but  this  year 
the  suspension  of  Babe  Ruth  \vas  tending  to  crowd  the  strike 
from  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers.  It  was  only  by 
tying  in  the  strike  story  with  speculations  as  to  what  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  might  be  thinking  about  it  that  the  editors 
could  keep  active  public  interest  alive. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  amazing  situation.  Next  to  water, 
food  and  shelter,  there  are  few  commodities  that  so  directly 
affect  the  health  and  comfort  of  millions  of  families  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic.  New  England  and  Middle  Western 
states  as  coal  and  more  especially  anthracite,  because  of  our 
traditional  dependence  upon  it  as  our  preferred  domestic 
fuel.  Next  to  the  interruption  of  railroad  transportation 
which  means,  among  other  things,  the  cutting  off  of  food 
supplies  from  the  urban  centers,  the  interruption  of  the 
domestic  coal  supply  has  always  aroused  peculiar  public 
alarm.  The  anthracite  strike  of  1902  provoked  the  inter- 
vention of  President  Roosevelt  whose  vigorous  insistence 
that  the  operators  should  meet  the  miners  in  conference  and 
that  both  should  submit  to  arbitration  commanded  universal 
public  support.  In  1920  President  Wilson,  again  with  pub- 
lic approval,  compelled  both  sides  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  United  States  Anthracite  Coal  Commission. 
Had  not  Governor  Pinchot  intervened  in  1922  it  is  probable 


that  President  Coolidge  would  have  found  it  necessary  to 
act.  In  each  instance  governmental  intervention  came  in 
response  to  impatient  public  demand.  This  year,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  strike  had  been  brewing  for  two  months 
before  it  actually  went  into  effect,  there  not  only  has  been 
no  suggestion  of  immediate  intervention  from  Washington 
or  Harrisburg,  but  what  is  more  significant,  there  has  been 
no  noticeable  public  demand  for  intervention.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  began  at  the  height 
of  the  summer  season;  it  may  be  due  to  a  general  confi- 
dence that  President  Coolidge  will  meet  the  emergency,  if 
and  when  it  arises.  But  it  is  also  certainly  dur  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  a  sense  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  its  loss  of  confidence  in  the  channels  of  in- 
formation upon  which  it  must  depend  for  the  facts.  This 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  due  to 
the  record  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Harding  in  1922. 

To  social  workers  and  all  those  who  hold  their  faith  in 
the  fundamental  democratic  doctrine  that  the  progress  and 
security  of  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  enlightened 
public  opinion,  the  history  of  that  Commission  deserves  close 
examination.  The  peculiar  interest  which  the  pubb'c  had 
always  manifested  in  coal  and  the  circumstance  that  as  a 
private  industry  its  records  of  investment,  cost  of  production, 
wages  and  profits  were  not  currently  open  to  public  scrutiny, 
led  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens,  in  the  turbulent  years 
immediately  following  the  war,  to  press  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  federal  fact-finding  agency  that  would 
keep  the  public  currently  informed  upon  the  issues  that  lead 
to  breakdowns  of  production  and  so  tend  to  make  public 
opinion  effective  in  preventing  them.  It  was  their  hope  that 
the  diffusion  of  reliable  knowledge  by  such  an  agency  would 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  coal,  and  more  especially  anthra- 
cite coal,  as  an  industry  "affected  with  a  public  interest," 
the  gradual  formulation  of  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  fuel  and  power,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
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such  inconvenience  and  suffering  as  interruption  of  the  coal 
supply  inevitably  involves.  As  the  result  of  the  energetic 
persistence  of  a  handful  of  disinterested  individuals,  Con- 
gress was  finally  induced  to  act.  Instead,  however,  of  creat- 
ing a  permanent  fact-finding  agency  on  the  basis  of  existing 
knowledge  and  experience,  Congress  adopted  the  usual 
course  of  creating  a  preliminary  commission  of  inquiry  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  groundwork  for  possible 
subsequent  governmental  action,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
testing  out  the  attitude  of  the  public  as  developed  by  the 
freshly  ascertained  facts.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  those  chiefly  responsible  for  its  creation  conceived 
it,  was  to  enlighten  the  public,  to  stimulate  informed  public 
discussion,  and  to  formulate  a  program  which  would  have 
behind  it  active  public  support. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission — popularly  known  at  the  time  as  the  fact-find- 
ing commission — was  passed  in  September,  1922.  Presi- 
dent Harding,  soon  thereafter,  appointed  the  Commission, 
which  was  to  exist  for  one  year.  Its  active  life  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  eleven  months.  Congress  appropriated 
$600,000  for  its  use  and  granted  it  wide  powers  to  enable 
it  to  secure  and  make  available  all  the  facts,  including  the 
right  to  "make  such  expenditures  for  .  .  .  printing  ...  as 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  (its)  functions." 
At  one  time  the  Commission  had  in  its  employ  as  many  as 
500  persons.  Few  commissions  have  had  a  public  more  avid 
for  information  and  guidance. 

THREE  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Commission  its 
studies  remain  unpublished !  Except  for  fragmentary- 
releases  to  the  press,  and  a  small  number  of  cumbersome 
mimeographed  copies  made  available  to  importunate  individ- 
uals, the  substance  of  the  Commission's  findings  are  a  dead 
letter.  The  anthracite  strike  of  September  I,  1925,  finds 
the  public  almost  as  deeply  mystified  over  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  strike  and  the  merits  of  the  published  conten- 
tions of  the  two  parties  as  if  the  Commission  had  never 
existed.  The  Commission  made  a  thorough-going  investi- 
gation of  the  coal  industry:  it  formulated  a  number  of 
valuable  recommendations;  but  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
conducted  its  inquiries,  it  not  only  failed  to  sustain  and 
consolidate  public  interest  but  so  completely  dampened  it 
that  Congress  was  able  to  ignore  them  completely. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Commission,  for  reasons  difficult 
to  comprehend  under  the  circumstances,  not  only  failed  to 
hold  public  hearings  but  generally  adopted  a  star  chamber 
procedure  with  respect  to  such  conferences  as  it  held.  On 
top  of  this,  it  permitted  itself  to  go  out  of  existence  by 
statutory  limitation  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
publication  of  its  detailed  findings.  It  was  estimated  at 
the  time  that  publication  of  its  full  report  would  cost 
$17,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  turned  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury between  $18,000  and  $20,000  of  the  money  which 
Congress  had  alloted  it.  But  by  the  time  its  fact-finding 
work  was  done  public  interest  was  so  completely  exhausted 
that  Congress  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reappropriate 
$17,000  to  print  a  report  that  had  cost  almost  $6oo,OOO  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  toward  which,  according  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  private  individuals  and  groups  con- 
tributed an  additional  million.  So  completely  had  public 
interest  been  dissipated  that  hardly  one  person  in  ten  mil- 
lions knows  that  on  February  6,  1925,  Congress  finally 


provided  for  the  publication  of  the  report  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment and  for  the  printing  of  "5,000  additional  copies." 

THERE  is  an  interesting  story  in  connection  with  this 
congressional  action  of  last  February  which  invites  the 
special  reflection  of  all  those  who  believe  in  government  by 
the  constitutional  exercise  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Apparently  despairing  of  Congress,  some  sixteen  members 
of  its  research  and  secretarial  staff  bestirred  themselves  to 
make  good  the  Commission's  neglect.  With  exemplary 
diligence  they  prepared  a  volume  entitled  What  the  Coal 
Commission  Found,  which,  with  a  foreword  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  has  just  been  issued  by  Williams 
and  Wilkins  at  the  list  price  of  five  dollars.  The  govern- 
ment having  spent  upwards  of  $600,000  of  the  public's 
money  for  the  work  of  a  commission  which  was  to  en- 
lighten the  public  and  by  its  reports  and  recommendations 
to  the  government  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional fuel  policy,  the  public  may  now  obtain  a  summary 
of  the  Commission's  findings  upon  the  payments  of  five 
dollars  to  a  private  publishing  house  in  Baltimore! 

In  the  meantime  the  secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  impressed  by  the  conviction  that 
the  expenditure  by  a  special  commission  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  without  tangible  result  would  make  the 
creation  of  similar  commissions  difficult  in  the  future,  adopt- 
ed a  course  in  interesting  contrast  to  that  of  the  sixteen 
members  of  the  Commission's  staff.  On  December  15, 
1923,  Senator  Oddie  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  Commission's  report.  After 
months  of  inaction  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  elicited  the  statement  that  the  report 
would  probably  never  be  printed  as  the  then  estimated  cost 
of  publication  had  risen  to  $22,OOO  and  "no  report  on  earth 
is  worth  that  much  money."  Through  its  secretary  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  protested  and 
just  before  adjournment  early  in  June  1924,  the  Senate 
passed  the  resolution.  But  the  House  took  no  action,  al- 
though on  May  7,  1924,  at  a  hearing  on  mine  safety  before 
the  Committee  of  Mines  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  again 
raised  the  question  as  to  why  the  report  of  the  Commission 
had  not  been  made  available  to  the  public  and  declared  that 
if  one  single  recommendation  in  the  section  on  mine  safety 
of  the  Commission's  report  had  been  put  into  effect  at  the 
time  the  Commission  went  out  of  existence,  at  least  three 
hundred  lives  might  have  been  saved  in  the  interval. 

In  January,  1925,  Congress  having  continued  its  failure 
to  act,  representatives  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation pressed  their  inquiries  and  the  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, acting  practically  single-handed,  succeeded  by  his 
persistence  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  public  hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Printing.  At  this  hearing,  George 
Otis  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Coal  Commission  and  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  when  asked  by  congressmen  why 
the  coal  operators  did  not  favor  publication,  stated  that 
agents  of  the  coal  mining  interests  had  sent  their  typists  to 
the  bureau  where  the  Coal  Commission's  report  was  repos- 
ing, and  had  copied  the  sections  which  they  thought  they 
could  use  to  advantage,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $75  to  $IOO  a 
section.  Asked  if  this  did  not  amount  to  practical  discrim- 
ination against  those  who  could  not  afford  such  expense, 
Mr.  Smith  agreed  that  it  did.  (Continued  on  page  640) 
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most  useful  of  this  year's  books  for  the 
reader  Avho  wants  a  general  and  authoritative 
view  of  the  coal  industry  is  What  The  Coal 
Commission  Found,  an  effort  on  the  part  of 


the  United  States  Coal  Commission  by  the  three  district 
presidents  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  anthracite 
field :  The  Anthracite  Monopoly  and  Anthracite  Account- 
ing and  Finance,  both  of  which  are  obtainable  from  Thomas 


three   men  who  worked   with   the   Commission   to  give    its      Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Worker* 


findings  publicity.  Especially  valuable  are  the  chapters  on 
the  Need  of  a  National  Policy  of  Fuels  and  Power  by  F. 
G.  Tryon  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  on  the  Recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission — Part  III  of  the  volume — by 
Edward  Eyre  Hunt. 

The  second  of  the  recent  books  which  will  repay  the 
reader's  scrutiny  is  the  Miners'  Fight  for  American  Stand- 
ards, by  President  Lewis  of  the  Miners'  Union.  This  vol- 
ume puts  the  case  of  the  organized  miners  with  eloquence 
and  cogency.  Particularly  significant  is  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  mine  management.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  and  just  criticisms  of  the  Union's  policy  is 
that  it  has  persistently  evaded  responsibility  for  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  the  industry. 

The  third  recent  volume,  which  approaches  the  problems 
of  the  coal  industry  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  operators  and  those  who  have  staked  their  business  in- 
terests in  coal,  is  The  Coal  Industry  by  A.  T.  Shurick.  This 
study  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  Coal  Commission, 


of  America,  Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Readers  who  are  especially  interested  in  what  are  con- 
ventionally described  as  the  human  phases  of  the  coal  indus- 
try will  find  The  Coal  Miners'  Insecurity,  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  The  Strike  for  Union 
by  Heber  Blankenhorn  much  to  their  purpose.  The  second 
of  these  is  the  first  attempt  by  a  competent  reporter  and 
analyst  to  get  at  the  psychological  elements  in  the  mas» 
movements  of  miners  and  the  physical  conditions  out  of  which 
the  characteristic  states  of  mind  of  workers  on  strike  arise. 
As  supplementing  and  illumining  these  volumes  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  experienced  mining  engineer,  Hugh 
Archbald's  Four  Hour  Day  in  Coal  is  invaluable. 

Should  there  be  a  coal  famine  this  autumn,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  various  plans  to  bring 
the  coal  industry  under  some  form  of  public  regulation  and 
control,  as  well  as  in  private  experiments  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  standing  conflict  between  organized  miners  and 
operators.  As  bearing  upon  the  merit  of  such  private 


but  it  contains  fresh  matter  of  the  author's  own  gathering     experiments,    the    most    thoroughgoing    study   so    far    made 


and  is  especially  useful  for  its  description  of  the  technical 
processes  of  the  industry.     It  is  not,   however,  a  technical 
book     in     the     conventional 
sense  of   that   term. 

Among  the  older  books 
possibly  the  one  that  will 
throw  most  light  on  the 
general  reader  is  The 
Anthracite  Question  by  H. 
S.  Raushenbush.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  books  on 
anthracite  written  by  a  man 
who  is  at  once  a  trained 
investigator,  statistician  and 
literary  craftsman,  and  a 
miner  who  has  dug  coal  in 
the  anthracite  seams.  It  is 
the  most  scholarly  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  anthra- 
cite since  Elliot  Jones'  The 
Anthracite  Coal  Combination 
in  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished as  Number  XI  of 
the  Harvard  Economic  Stu- 
dies in  1914.  Jones'  vol- 
ume has  been  measurably 
outdated  by  court  decisions 
affecting  the  anthracite 
monopoly,  but  it  is  still  a 
highly  informative  book.  To 
this  same  group  belong  two 
documents  presented  before 


Mr.  Bruere  Recommends 

WHAT    THE    COAL    COMMISSION    FOUND,    edited    by    E.    E. 

Hunt,  F.   G.   Tryon  and  Joseph  H.   Willits.      Williams  6-   Wilkins 

Co.,  Baltimore.      $5.00. 
THE    MINERS'    FIGHT    FOR    AMERICAN    STANDARDS,    by 

John     L.     Lewis,     President    of    the     United    Mine     Workers     of 

America.      Bell   Publishing   Co.,   Indianapolis.      $2.00. 
THE  COAL   INDUSTRY,   by  A.   T.   Shurick.     Little,  Brown   Co., 

Boston.     $3.50. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  COMBINATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Elliott  Jones.  Han-ard  University  Press,  Cam. 
bridge.  Mass.  $1.50. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  QUESTION,  by  Hilmar  Stephen  Raushen- 
bush.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.50. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  MONOPOLY,  and  ANTHRACITE  AC- 
COUNTING AND  FINANCE,  each  obtainable  from  Thames 
Kennedy,  Secretary -Treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  COAL  MINERS'  INSECURITY,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
Nea>  York,  SO  cents. 

THE  STRIKE  FOR  UNION,  by  Heber  Blankenhorn.  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  $2.25. 

FOUR  HOUR  DAY  IN  COAL,  by  Hugh  Archbald,  H.  /I. 
Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

EMPLOYES'  REPRESENTATION  IN  COAL  MINES,  a  study 
of  the  Rockefeller  Plan  in  the  Colorado  Mines  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Near  York.  $2.00. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  COAL  MINES,  by  Julia  E. 
Johnson.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  $2.40. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  by  W.  D.  Lane 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  N.  Y.  50  cents. 

CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  IN  THE  COAL  IN- 
DUSTRY OF  AMERICA,  by  A.  E.  Suffern.  Houghton,  Mifltin 
Co.,  Boston.  $2.25. 

COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  M.  R.  Campbell. 
United  States  Geological  Sun'ey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COAL,  IRON  AND  WAR,  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel.  Henry  Holt, 
New  York.  $3.00. 

AMERICA'S  POWER  RESOURCES,  The  Economic  Signincance 
of  Coal,  Oil  and  Water  Po^er,  by  C.  G.  Gilbert  end  J.  E. 
Poaue,  Century  Company,  New  York  $2.50. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS'  JOURNAL,  Merchfnts  Btnk  Blda., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  $1.00  per  year 

COAL  AGE,   McGraw   Hill  Company,   -V«r    York.      $3.00    per  yetr. 


is    the    Russell    Sage    Foundation    report    on    the    Rocke- 
feller   Plan    in    the    Coal    Mines    of    the    Colorado    Fuel 

and   Iron  Company. 

On  the  cases  for  and  against 
government  ownership  prob- 
ably the  most  useful  volume 
is  The  Debaters'  Handbook 
on  Government  Ownership 
of  Coal  Mines.  Useful  in 
this  connection,  too,  are  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Na- 
tionalization Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  —  Compulsory  In- 
formation in  Coal  and  How 
to  Run  Coal — obtainable 
from  John  Brophy,  presi- 
dent district  2,  U.M.W.  of 
A.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

For  general  information 
about  the  extent  of  the  coal 
fields  and  their  economic  and 
political  importance,  M.  R. 
Campbell's  Coal  Fields  of 
the  United  States,  published 
by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  at  Washington ; 
E.  C.  Eckel's  Coal,  Iron  and 
War;  and  America's  Power 
Resources  by  C.  G.  Gilbert 
and  J.  E.  Pogue,  are  particu- 
larly useful. 
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What  Has  Britain  Bought? 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


I 


HERE  will  be  industrial  peace,  of  a  sort,  in 
Great  Britain,  until  toward  May  i,  1926,  at 
least.  This  respite  was  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  July  31.  Whether  the  government 
at  that  time  bought  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent  peace, 
•r  only  a  truce  that  can  be  used  by  all  parties  to  get  ready 
for  a  more  deadly  war,  no  one  can  now  say.  Meanwhile 
those  parties  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  strengthen  their 
positions  both  before  the  public  and  in  the  ears  of  the  in- 
quiry commission.  The  parties  in  the  strife  now  seem  to 
be  four,  namely:  first,  the  owning  and  employing  groups, 
who  will  depend  largely  upon  tradition  and  precedent  to 
maintain  their  position ;  second,  the  trade-union  groups, 
who  will  use  their  economic  power  to  compel  an  intelligent 
investigation  of  the  whole  coal  industry;  third,  the  Labor 
party,  which  hopes  that  some  increment  of  political  power 
will  accrue  to  it  from  the  struggle;  and  forth,  the  com- 
munists and  other  advocates  of  salvation  by  violence,  who 
hope,  out  of  the  deadlock,  to  become  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 
What  can  come  of  such  an  array  of  forces?  Only  the  first 
stages  in  the  conflict  are  now  apparent. 

The  terms  of  the  truce  which  with  dramatic  suddenness 
was  announced  on  July  31,  after  a  day  of  agonizing  appre- 
hension throughout  Great  Britain,  bewildered  almost  every- 
body, after  the  first  few  moments  of  general  relief  were 
past.  The  Conservative  party  had  shifted  its  ground  so 
completely  as  to  amaze  all  but  those  besotted  members  of 
its  own  following  who  never  inquire  what  it  is  they  are 
supporting — so  long  as  it  bears  the  party  label.  Within 
a  period  of  two  hours,  the  government  had  reversed  itself, 
had  recalled  all  its  promises  and  defiances,  and  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated  planks  of 
the  socialist  platform.  What  the  Labor  party  had  wanted 
to  do  during  its  short  term  of  office  and  could  not  do 
because  of  the  opposition  of  these  same  Conservatives, 
this  government  had  now  agreed  to  do ;  and  what  these 
supporters  of  the  government  would  have  voted  against  a 
year  ago,  or  even  a  day  ago  under  any  other  party  label, 
they  were  now  to  be  asked  to  support  without  question. 
The  nation  was  to  become  sponsor  for  the  coal  industry. 
The  profits  of  the  owners  were  to  be  protected  within  limits. 
The  living  standards  of  the  miners  were  not  to  be  touched. 
And  the  whole  industry  was  to  be  investigated  by  a  non- 
partisan  "royal  commission,"  under  the  government's  seal 
that  the  evils  from  which  the  industry  was  suffering  would 
be  corrected,  if  found,  no  matter  what  those  evils  might 
turn  out  to  be.  Since  these  were  the  very  things  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  declaring  for  weeks  that  it  would  not 
accept  or  sanction,  this  last-minute  surrender  must  have 
been  a  bitter  pill. 

The  outcome  must,  in  fact,  be  set  down  as  a  complete 
victory  for  the  labor  unions,  and  as  a  definitive  economic 
defeat  for  the  government.  The  government  had,  indeed, 
tried  for  a  time  to  play  the  role  of  mediator  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  without  favoritism  to  either.  It  had 
professed  disinterestedness.  'But  the  play  was  not  convinc- 
ing. Its  sympathies  were  with  the  owners  at  all  stages  of 


the  game.  The  premier,  it  is  true,  kept  his  head  at  first. 
But  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  such  as  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks,  were  not  so  discreet. 
And  toward  the  last,  in  a  moment  of  weariness  or  despera- 
tion, Mr.  Baldwin  also  betrayed  his  own  feelings  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  workers  an  overwhelming  tactical  advan- 
tage, from  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  not  so  slow  to 
profit.  The  facts  are  interesting  enough  to  be  retold  briefly. 

THE  national  wage  scale  agreement  between  the  miners 
and  employers  in  the  coal  industry  was  to  expire  by 
limitation  at  midnight,  July  31.  But,  if  neither  side  pro- 
posed a  change  in  the  scale,  the  agreement  was  to  carry  on. 
The  employers  were  dissatisfied.  They  decided  to  end  the 
agreement.  They  gave  notice  to  the  miners  late  in  June. 
British  coal,  they  said,  was  no  longer  a  serious  factor  in 
export  trade  because  the  price  was  too  high.  The  price 
must  be  cut  or  the  trade  would  be  ruined.  They  knew  of 
but  one  way  to  reduce  prices  and  that  was  by  cutting  wages 
and,  perhaps,  by  lengthening  hours  of  work.  The  employ- 
ers hoped  the  miners  would  be  reasonable  and  yield  to  the 
hard  logic  of  the  cold  facts. 

But  the  miners  refused  to  yield.  Wages  and  hours,  they 
said,  lay  outside  the  area  of  argument.  They  had  secured 
certain  standards  in  those  respects  and  they  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  permit  those  standards  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  coal  trade  was  in  a  bad  way,  without  doubt. 
But  the  arguments  of  the  employers  were  fallacious.  Wages 
had  been  cut,  time  after  time,  since  1921,  to  a  total  of  50 
per  cent,  all  on  the  plea  that  wage  cuts  would  revive  trade, 
from  which  the  workers  would  be  the  first  to  profit;  but 
trade  has  grown  steadily  worse.  "How  can  destroying  the 
market  help  trade?"  the  workers  asked. 

When  the  employers  next  insisted  that  British  wages  must 
be  cut  because  miners  on  the  Continent  were  working  for 
less,  thus  making  'British  competition  impossible,  the  miners 
replied  that  the  Continental  employers  were  fondly  hoping 
that  British  wages  would  be  cut,  because  that  would  give 
them  a  new  basis  for  a  further  cut  in  the  wages  in  their 
own  mines.  Hence,  said  the  British  miners,  if  we  accept 
a  cut  in  wages  on  the  ground  that  German  miners  are  get- 
ting less,  it  will  be  but  a  few  weeks  until  we  shall  be 
again  asked  to  accept  another  cut  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds.  It's  a  vicious  circle,  and  we  shall  keep  out  of  it. 

Set  your  own  house  in  order,  said  the  miners.  Get  rid 
of  your  antiquated  methods.  Bring  in  modern  engineering 
technics.  Combine  your  plants  under  one  overhead.  Give 
up  trying  to  run  this  national  industry  on  the  basis  of  your 
ancient  single-pit  organizations.  Nationalize  your  methods, 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  you  can  pay  higher  wages,  if 
necessary,  and  still  make  money.  Don't  ask  us  workers  to 
pay  the  cost  of  your  own  inefficiencies. 

So  the  arguments  ran  on,  pro  and  con,  until  late  July. 
Both  sides  were  obdurate.  But,  in  the  newspapers,  the 
obduracy  of  the  miners  was  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  being  directed  and,  perhaps,  financed  from 
Moscow;  while  the  obduracy  of  the  owners  was  described 
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as  the  character  proper  to  the  traditional  Britisher.  Be- 
tween the  two  obdurates,  the  government  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  intervene.  Premier  Baldwin  labored  long  to  get 
the  panics  together — on  terms  that  could  not  be  satisfactory 
to  either.  We  may  assume  that  he  was  disinterested,  at 
least,  at  first;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  understanding 
of  the  forces  at  work  under  the  surface  of  the  obvious. 
At  any  rate,  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  his  head.  He  tried  to  bully  the  miners  into  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition  of  the  employers.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  told  the  miners'  committee  that  not  only 
must  the  miners  accept  a  wage  cut,  but  that  wages  were 
due  for  a  fall  all  along  the  line,  in  all  trades. 

This  was,  of  course,  an  amazing  tactical  blunder.  It 
proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  campaign.  When  this 
statement  was  made  public,  it  proved  a  challenge  to  all 
the  trades  unions  of  the  country.  It  solidified  the  miners 
behind  their  leaders.  It  gave  the  Central  Trades  Council 
moral  authority  to  throw  all  its  strength  to  the  miners.  It 
made  the  transport  workers  decide  to  support  the  miners 
to  the  extent  of  tying  up  all  the  coal  transport  of  the  whole 
nation.  And,  as  a  bit  of  interesting  personal  evidence,  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  is  said  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  had  been  counselling 
moderation  and  cool-headedness  all  the  summer,  now  came 
out  with  all  his  personal  strength  for  the  cause  of  the  miners. 
With  all  these  forces  piling  up  against  it,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  government  to  do  but  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

WHAT  did  this  surrender  mean?  It  meant,  that  for 
the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  workers  were  the 
strongest  power  in  the  nation.  The  Labor  party  might  be 
weak  as  a  political  factor,  but  the  workers  of  the  nation 
wield  an  enormous  economic  power.  When  united  and  in- 
telligently led,  nothing  could  stand  before  them. 

It  meant  that  in  Great  Britain,  at  any  rate,  evading  an 
argument  by  begging  the  question,  by  calling  names  or  by 
asking  when  your  opponents  "last  heard  from  Moscow," 
has  failed  of  its  former  magic.  Henceforth,  the  economic 
situation  will  be  much  healthier,  because  economic  argu- 
ments will  have  to  be  met,  more  nearly  than  formerly,  on 
economic  grounds. 

It  meant  that  a  new  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  agencies 
of  government :  perhaps,  an  entirely  new  conception  of  gov- 
ernment may  issue  from  the  struggle.  Here  is  an  essential 
industry.  It  is  a  bone  of  contention  between  two  quarreling 
parties.  The  government  tries  to  mediate.  It  fails. 
Mediation  will  not  work,  because  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem does  not  lie  inside  the  situation.  The  solution  must  be 
something  new,  a  tertium  quid,  made  partly  of  the  conten- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  partly  of  a  technical  and  social 
wisdom  that  neither  party  possesses.  The  government  does 
not  see  that  fact;  but  it  has  its  choice  between  civil  war 
and  a  purchased  peace  that  may  discover  something  better 
than  war. 

And  this  means  that  government  is  slowly  being  forced 
to  become  the  sponsor  for  scientific  investigations  and  the 
use  of  scientific  methods  in  wider  and  wider  fields.  For 
years,  government  has  fostered,  and  even  compelled,  the 
use  of  scientific  methods  in  dealing  with  problems  of  public 
health.  But  in  economics?  Perish  the  thought!  Now, 
however,  the  British  government  has  permitted  itself  to 
get  into  a  position  from  which  it  cannot  escape  without  a 


complete  uncovering  of  all  the  facts,  creditable  and  dis- 
creditable, that  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  And  when 
those  facts  have  been  found,  the  government  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  use  all«  its  prestige  and  legal  powers,  if  neces- 
sary, to  get  the  findings  of  the  commission  accepted  and  put 
into  operation,  no  matter  which  side  is  hurt  or  helped. 
This  is  implied,  at  any  rate.  The  government  may  try  to 
back  out  at  the  last  moment ;  but  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  have  been  let  loose,  and  backing  out  may  prove 
more  costly  than  going  ahead. 

But  such  "meanings"  as  have  just  been  enumerated  arc 
not  going  to  be  accepted  by  the  British  "body  politic"  with- 
out some  very  great  groanings  and  quakings.  There  was 
nothing  light  or  easy  about  the  situation  as  it  developed  in 
late  July.  Sane  men  talked  much,  in  quiet,  about  "na- 
tional disaster,"  "national  doom,"  "revolution,"  "the  end  of 
the  Empire."  There  was  more  to  the  struggle  than  appeared 
on  the  surface,  more  than  a  petty  contest  about  a  few  pence 
in  the  wage  scales.  It  was  a  real  struggle,  not  an  academic 
debate;  and  it  shook  the  foundations  of  British  civiliza- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  shaking  over  and  done.  Those  foundations 
will  continue  to  shake  through  these  months  during  which 
the  royal  commission  is  making  its  investigations,  and  they 
may  shake  to  pieces  when  that  commission  makes  its  report. 

THAT  struggle  between  the  miners  and  the  employers 
in  the  coal  industry  was  much  more  than  a  struggle  over 
wages  and  hours.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  group  of  workers  and  the  owners  of  work  oppor- 
tunities over  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living.  The  workers 
had  achieved  certain  standards.  They  claimed  those  stand- 
ards as  a  minimum  economic  right,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
first  charge  against  wealth  produced  by  the  industry,  taking 
precedence  over  all  other  claims  or  "rights,"  whatsoever. 
They  refused  to  admit,  for  an  instant,  that  any  deficit  in- 
curred by  the  industry,  in  the  management  of  which  they 
were  not  represented,  should  be  chargeable  to  their  share 
of  the  product.  They  said:  "The  owners  run  this  in- 
dustry. Very  well:  If  they  incur  a  deficit,  let  them  find 
out  how  to  meet  it  on  their  own  side  of  the  line.  Let 
them  not  think  they  can  make  us  pay  for  their  own  man- 
agerial ineptitude."  What  could  any  group  of  owners  and 
employers  do  but  fight  such  an  argument?  And,  if  the 
workers  win  their  contentions  in  this  respect,  who  can  tell 
what  their  victory  may  mean  in  the  future  of  industry? 

Stratum  after  stratum,  this  conflict  must  be  investigated. 
In  the  second  place,  this  was  a  struggle  between  practical 
workers  and  traditional  management  over  the  question  as 
to  who  knew  the  most  about  running  the  mining  industry, 
as  a  whole.  Management  claimed  that  the  industry  must 
meet  foreign  competition  or  fail,  and  that,  in  order  to  meet 
competition,  wages  must  be  cut.  The  miners  presented 
argument  after  argument,  plan  after  plan,  in  the  pages  of 
their  journals,  in  public  speeches  and  in  the  meetings  of 
committees,  showing  new  ways  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
industry.  They  showed  wider  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  and  broader  acquaintance  with  the 
technics  that  had  been  developed  in  other  lands  than  most 
of  the  manager?  were  able  to  show.  None  the  less,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  management  lightly  waved  this  larger  under- 
standing aside.  When  they  wanted  help  of  that  kind  from 
the  workers,  they  intimated,  they  would  ask  for  it.  Mean- 
while, if  the  workers  would  spend  more  time  digging  coal 
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and  less  time  telling  the  management  how  to  run  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned!  None  the  less, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  royal  commission  must  listen  to 
the  miners  on  these  questions,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  management.  But  what  is  to  happen  to  an  industry, 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  workers  know  more  about 
how  it  should  be  run  than  do  the  managers,  themselves? 
A  third  stratum.  It  is  now  being  rather  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  most  important  factor  in  getting  coal  into 
its  precarious  position  in  the  early  summer  was  the  financial 
recklessness  of  the  government  and  The  Bank.  The  pound 
sterling,  stood  at  about  $4.40  in  the  exchanges.  The  treas- 
ury wanted  it  at  par.  That  meant  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  value.  By  a  financial  coup  this  was  accomplished.  But 
when  the  pound  went  up,  everything  offered  in  export  trade 
went  up  at  the  same  time.  The  coal  trade  had  been  fairly 
prosperous.  The  foreign  market  began  to  refuse  to  take 
British  coal  at  the  new  price,  sterling.  The  market  began 
to  fall  off.  Mines  began  to  close.  The  owners  called  for 
relief.  No  one  quite  knew,  then,  what  had  happened.  The 
old  and  obvious  solution  was  proposed:  wages  must  be 
cut.  The  ruinous  increase  in  the  export  price  of  coal  must 
be  offset  by  a  cut  in  wages.  The  only  thing  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  plan  was  the  obduracy  of  the  miners. 
"Must  we,  in  our  poverty,  pay  for  the  financial  follies  of 
the  government,  too?"  they  said.  So  far,  the  answer  is 
conclusive.  But  shall  workers  be  allowed  to  show  up  the 
government  as  well  as  the  management  of  industry? 

A  fourth  stratum.  The  most  casual  visitor  to  Great 
Britain,  this  past  summer,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  news  columns  of  the  British  papers  were  being 
almost  completely  monopolized  by  two  types  of  news  in- 
cidents, namely,  those  dealing  with  the  growing  seriousness 
of  the  industrial  outlook,  and  those  detailing  the  unusual 
brilliance  of  the  London  social  season.  It  seemed  at  times 
as  if  these  two  ranges  of  news  were  distinctly  compensatory : 
the  more  gloomy  the  industrial  outlook  became,  the  more 
colorful  became  the  social  pageant;  and  at  the  very  last, 
when  many  millions  had  no  idea  whether  the  next  day 
would  see  them  employed  or,  out  of  work,  fighting  for  a 
bare  existence,  more  hundreds  of  thousands  than  were  ever 
known  before  were  on  their  way  to  the  sea-side  for  a  holiday 
without  a  care.  Some  will  say  that  this  was  a  happy  ar- 
rangement, and  typically  British;  that  it  was  the  sporty 
thing;  that,  in  short,  if  the  nation  was  doomed,  it  were 
better  to  go  down  with  high  courage  and  a  brilliant  smile 
than  whining  like  a  whipped  dog. 

But  who  is  the  nation?  The  workers  were  not  so  cheer- 
ful. They  saw  in  this  "cheerfulness"  of  the  thousands  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Cowes  to  witness  the  annual  yacht 
races  the  fundamental  fact  in  their  own  struggle.  This 
contest  which  seemed  to  superficial  observers  merely  a  petty 
dispute  between  workers  and  employers  over  a  few  pence 
in  wages,  was  in  reality  a  cosmic  struggle  between  the  two 
great  British  classes,  the  workers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  leisure  class,  on  the  other,  for  the  control  of  a  certain 
surplus  of  wealth  produced  by  industry.  The  actual  ques- 
tion in  dispute  was  as  to  whether  more,  and  ever  more  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  should  be  allocated  to  the  "leisure 
class"  so  that  each  successive  "London  season"  could  be 
more  brilliant  than  the  last.  Industry  was  already  carry- 
ing some  millions  of  the  "unemployed"  of  the  working 
class ;  the  passing  years  were  bringing  more  and  more 


aspirants  to  membership  in  the  "unemployed"  of  the  leisure 
class.  There  was  only  one  way,  after  all — and  here  the 
employers  and  owners  occupied  an  impregnable  position — 
by  which  all  these  "unemployed"  and  "leisure  class"  people 
could  be  supported  "in  the  style  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,"  and  that  was  by  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
produced  wealth  which  was  allocated  to  the  workers;  that 
is,  by  cutting  wages. 

That  is  to  say,  the  real  question  at  issue,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  workers,  was  this:  In  the  present  state  of  British 
industry  and  British  finance,  can  Great  Britain  continue  to 
afford  a  leisure  class?  And  the  reply  of  the  miners  was : 
"Not  if  we  have  to  finance  that  class  out  of  our  poverty!" 

THE  fight  is  far  from  being  ended;  it  will  continue  to 
be  a  long,  bitter  and  heart-breaking  struggle,  on  both 
sides.  The  workers  accuse  the  employers  and  the  leisure 
class  of  "inhumanity";  and  the  employers  and  leisure  class 
accuse  the  workers  of  "ingratitude."  There  are  optimists 
who  feel  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  doubt  as  to  which 
way  the  balance  of  advantage  will  eventually  turn,  the  ques- 
tion being,  merely,  as  to  when  the  workers  will  begin  to 
shape  the  struggle  toward  victory.  They  hold  that  the  real 
significance  of  the  surrender  of  the  government  to  the 
workers  on  July  31  was  this,  that  both  the  government 
and  the  employers  were  compelled  to  admit — in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  economic  strength — that  the  first  charge 
against  industry  must  be  the  needs  of  the  workers. 

But  there's  the  rub:  they  "were  compelled  to  admit" 
this  contention.  Will  they  continue  to  admit  it,  without 
compulsion?  Only  the  foolish  believe  that  they  will.  The 
workers  must  make  good  their  case  before  the  royal  com- 
mission ;  they  must  get  a  public  opinion  that  %vill  compel 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  that  commission,  even  though 
it  should  leave  the  employers  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  and 
they  must  develop  a  new  technic  of  industrial  management 
by  which  they  will  be  able  to  take  over  and  run  those  in- 
dustries which  they  have  demonstrated  the  present  man- 
agers do  not  know  how  to  run,  but  which,  assuredly,  will 
not  run  themselves.  This  is  a  large  order,  and  there  is 
one  factor  of  weakness  in  the  labor  movement  which  may 
determine  the  whole  matter,  one  way  or  the  other. 

That  factor  is  the  political  ambitions  of  the  Labor  party. 
I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  the  day, 
that  decisive  3ist  of  July,  and  listened  to  a  debate  between 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition  on  a  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  unemployed.  The  Government,  needing  to 
economize  in  order  to  balance  its  budget,  had  decided  to 
save  some  six  millions,  sterling,  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
"doles"  of  the.  unemployed.  It  was  a  particularly  mean 
proposal.  The  Government  offered  the  need  of  economy 
as  its  only  justification.  The  Labor  party  speakers  did  their 
utmost  to  develop  a  bit  of  human  sympathy  in  the  members 
of  the  governmental  party.  But  when  the  division  came 
at  3.40,  it  was  clear  that  they  had  scarcely  held  their  own 
vote.  They  were  not  able  to  convince  anyone  else.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Labor  party  is  as  strong  in  the  coun- 
try, today,  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  bye-elections  held  in 
the  past  few  months  give  it  no  encouragement,  whatever. 

On  the  other  had,  no  sooner  was  that  political  defeat  of 
July  31  announced  by  the  speaker,  than  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Baldwin,  arose  to  announce  what  the  press 
promptly  called  "the  greatest  economic  victory  ever  achieved 
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by  the  workers  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain."  Labor 
has  much  more  power  today  in  the  economic  field  than 
ever  before.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  trades  unions  will  gain  increasing  power  in  the  economic 
field.  But  there  is  also  good  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
more  the  unions  increase  their  economic  power,  the  more 
they  will  lose  their  former  political  strength.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  more  powerful  the  workers  become  in  the 
economic  area,  the  more  the  electorate  will  fear  them  and 
turn  away  from  them.  The  voter  seems  likely  to  offset 
the  growing  economic  power  of  the  unions  by  throwing  his 
vote  to  the  Conservative  party.  This  seems  to  be  the  pres- 
ent tendency. 

This  will  mean  that  what  the  labor  unions  gain  by  their 
economic  strength  will  be  secured  to  them,  politically,  in  so 
far  as  it  needs  political  security,  by  the  parliamentary  work 
of  the  Conservative  party — the  thing  that  has  just  hap- 
pened. There  will  be  nothing  strangely  new,  or  even  un- 
desirable, about  this.  It  will  give  a  certain  stability  and 
balance  to  the  national  life.  When  the  Conservative  is  hit 
over  the  head,  or  in  the  pocket,  by  an  idea,  he  can  usually 
do  it  the  justice  of  trying  to  understand  it;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  when  a  Conservative  becomes  acquainted 
with  a  new  idea,  he  shows  less  fear  of  it  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  He  may  e%'en  favor  its  organization  into 
the  national  tradition,  without  question.  When  it  comes 


to  working  out  this  latter  process,  he  is  generally  bet- 
ter at  it,  too,  than  is  the  radical  who  first  proposed  the 
idea. 

It  may  turn  out,  therefore,  that  the  Labor  groups  will  have 
to  give  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  their  hope  of  supremacy 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  be  content  with  the 
more  important  career  of  being  all  powerful  in  the  economic 
life-  Thus  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  compel  progress, 
while  permitting  that  progress  to  maintain  a  certain  con- 
tinuity with  the  past. 

Those  who  have  political  ambitions,  of  course,  will  not 
like  this  role.  But  the  logic  of  events  will  deal  with  them. 
Civilization  is  more  important  than  the  ambitions  of  in- 
dividuals. And  civilization  in  Europe,  today,  needs  new 
foundations.  Those  foundations  the  working  classes  ran 
lay,  if  they  will  force  the  issues  squarely  along  economic 
lines,  as  the  British  workers  have  just  been  doing.  Such  a 
forcing  of  the  issues  along  economic  lines,  with  whatever  of 
reconstruction  may  follow,  will  frighten  timid  souls  and 
vested  groups,  of  course,  and  it  will  induce  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  "take  their  holidays  while  they  may,  for 
tomorrow  may  not  be  another  day."  But  certainly  no  one 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  Europe  today  can  doubt  that 
a  civilization  built  on  the  new  foundations  which  Labor 
is  seeking  to  lay  in  Great  Britain  will  be  more  stable  and 
secure  than  the  structures  of  the  past  have  been. 


Kansas:  Proud  But  Puzzled 


By  Stuart  4.  Queen 


IT  is  Monday  noon  in  a  Kansas  town.    The  Kiwanis 
Club  has  gathered  for  its  weekly  luncheon,  song-fest 
and  discussion.     There  are  three  guests.     One  is  a 
chamber  of  commerce  secretary  from  a  neighboring 
•?.     One  is  a   university  professor  who  is   to  speak  on 
The  Underprivileged  Child.     The  third  is  a  small  boy  of 
ten    year?,    who    looks    to   be   not    more   than    eight,    with 
hair,  bare  feet,  torn  shirt  and  dirty  overalls.     The 
editor  of   the   local   newspaper   introduces   him.      "This    is 
Wollie    Ross.— Wollie,    stand    up    on    this    chair. — Wollie 
came  up  town  this  morning  trying  to  sell  a  couple  of  old 
golf  balls  he  found  out  on  the  course.     He  wanted  some 
money  to  buy  his  mother  some  bacon.     His  father  is  over 
at  Lansing   (the  state  prison).     We've  been  talking  about 
the  underprivileged  child.     N  ow  here's  one  of  them ;  and 
I  believe  we  can   do  something  for  him,  even  if  he  does 
come    from   a   worthless,   no    'count   family.     You   can   sit 
down  now.  Wolh'e."     Wollie  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  the  town's  notables  and  by  the  hotel  dining 
room.     But  he  apparently  pays  little  attention  to  the  de- 
scription of  his  farr.ily  and  is  soon  lost  in  his  fried  chic 

After  the  Kiwanians  adjourn  there  is  a  conference  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce  office  attended  by  fifteen  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  a  community  chest.  It  seems  that 
they  had  one  last  year.  It  was  literally  a  chest — a  wooden 
box  set  on  a  prominent  street  corner  with  a  card  inviting 
the  benevolent  to  drop  in  their  mites.  Apparently  the  dona- 
tions were  neither  large  nor  numerous.  No  report  was 
ever  made  of  the  receipts  or  disbursements.  There  was 
more  or  less  grumbling.  Here  in  this  little  meeting  griev- 
ances were  aired,  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  com- 


munity chests  were  discussed.  The  group  decided  to  come 
together  again  to  consider  the  matter  further  before  taking 
any  definite  action.  .  .  . 

The  scene  changes.  It  is  Friday  evening  in  another 
Kansas  town.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  having  its 
annual  "ladies'  night,"  with  dinner,  music  and  speaking  at 
the  Methodist  Church.  After  the  blessing,  the  women 
of  the  church  serve  a  sumptuous  repast.  Between  courses 
an  unusually  good  double  quartette  entertains  the  hundred 
members  and  their  guests.  After  dinner  the  speaker  of  the 
occasion  addresses  the  folk  on  <r\Miat  is  a  Communi: 
He  talks  about  team-work,  local  pride,  leadership  and  tolera- 
tion, the  acceptance  and  the  integration  of  distinctive  sub- 
group?, without  the  suppression  of  vital  differences.  He 
builds  up  his  ideas  with  many  concrete  illustrations.  The 
audience  listens  respectfully  and  apparently  with  interest 
and  understanding.  After  the  address,  the  president  rises 
to  thank  the  speaker  and  remarks,  "Who  knows,  if  we 
should  follow  all  these  splendid  suggestions,  how  big 
would  be  in  five  years!" 

Again  the  scene  changes.  This  time  it  is  a  high  school 
commencement  in  a  rural  village.  There  was  to  have  been 
a  picnic  in  the  "city  park,"  but  it  has  rained  all  day,  so 
a  box  luncheon  in  the  school  house  has  been  substituted. 
In  the  afternoon  two  teams  of  older  boys  play  basketball  in 
an  old  storeroom.  As  evening  comes  on  the  rain  continues 
to  fall.  One  by  one  mud-covered  "flivvers,"  buggies  and 
farm  wagons  straggle  in  from  "the  country."  By  half 
past  eight  seventy-five  people  have  assembled  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall.  The  corrugated  iron  walls  have  been  en- 
livened by  bits  of  bunting  and  a  few  flowers.  The  oil 
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lamps  furnish  a  surprisingly  good  light.  Now  the  important 
persons  of  the  occasion  file  on  the  platform— the  graduat- 
ing class  of  four,  the  faculty  of  two,  tte  Presbytenan  min- 
ister and  the  speaker  from  a  distant  college. 

The  natural  grouping  of  the  audience  is  interesting  to 
note.  Down  in  front  are  children  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age ;  behind  them  are  parents  with  younger  brothers 
and  sisters;  in  the  rear  are  older  boys  and  girls,  a  few 
paired  off  but  for  the  most  part  separated  as  though  by 
some  regulation.  All  through  the  "exercises"  babies  cry, 
children  whisper  and  shuffle  their  chairs,  but  their  elders 
are  indifferent  to  all  this.  They  have  come  to  see  the 
graduating  class  and  perhaps  to  hear  the  speaker, 
are  almost  solemnly  attentive.  These  people  have  not  much 
wealth.  They  are  making  sacrifices  to  give  their  children 
even  a  high  school  education.  This  is  a  very  serious  occa- 
sion to  them. 

To  the  outsider  the  "exercises"  are  thoroughly  conver 
tional  and  pretty  much  of  a  bore.  There  is  a  badly  played 
violin  solo,  a  fairly  good  quartette  of  high  school  girls,  a 
lengthy  prayer  by  the  clergyman,  a  rather  dull  address  by 
the  college  professor,  the  valedictorian's  burst  of  oratory 
and  the  awarding  of  diplomas.  After  it  is  all  over  the 
speaker  retires  to  his  room  in  the  hotel,  with  its  kerosene 
lamp,  wash-stand,  pitcher  and  bowl,  dingy  wall  paper  and 
out-door  privy.  But  the  bed  is  clean  and  comfortable;  no 
sleep  is  lost.  Next  morning,  after  an  enormous  breakfast 
he  takes  the  local  train— "cushion  cars"  the  mail  carrier 
calls  them — back  to  the  college  town.  .  .  . 

TWICE  during  the  past  twelve-month  "socially  minded" 
folk  in  Kansas  have  attempted  a  sort  of  rough  and  • 
ready  social  inventory.  In  October  1924  the  president  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  consolidated  the  estimates 
of  various  "participant  observers"  in  a  paper  which,  con- 
trary to  custom  and  expectation,  aroused  considerable  dis- 
cussion. One  of  the  contributors  summarized  the  whole 
situation  by  saying,  "It  seems  tc  me  that  we  are  gaining  in 
spots,  but  losing  at  the  top."  What  he  had  in  mind  was 
the  absence  of  real  state-wide  leadership,  while  here  and 
there  individual  communities  were  making  headway  in  the 
meeting  of  their  various  social  needs. 

Most  obviously  at  the  "top"  was  the  State  Board  of 
Administration,  controlling  some  twenty  state  institutions, 
educational,  correctional,  medical,  psychiatric  and  custodial, 
and  supervising  various  private  agencies.  Appointed  by  a 
governor  who  did  not  hesitate  to  dismiss  a  member  for 
refusing  to  do  his  bidding,  the  men  on  this  board  really 
cast  but  one  vote.  The  very  serious  consequences  of  such 
undue  centralization,  combined  with  unfortunate  personali- 
ties, were  clearly  demonstrated  a  few  weeks  later  in  the 
attacks  upon  the  state  university  [see  The  Survey,  Feb.  i, 
1925.  p.  545].  But  this  deficiency  "at  the  top"  was  also 
demonstrated  in  the  State  'Poard  of  Health  and  the  conse- 
quent weakening  of  public  health  work  throughout  the  state. 
It  was  this  that  another  commentator  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote: 

I  think  you  may  well  say  that  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  their 
present  craze  for  economy,  are  showing  a  strong  desire  to 
have  their  cake  without  paying  for  it.  Kansas  is  still  a  pro- 
gressive state,  and  we  still  wish  to  have  improvements,  but  the 
people  do  not  yet  ?eem  to  realize  that  such  improvements  can 
not  be  had  unless  they  are  willing  to  bear  the  expense.  .  .  . 


I  do  not  know  just  where  we  are  traveling  in  Kansas,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  good  quality  of  Kansas  people  indi- 
cates that,  in  health  matters,  we  are  "on  our  way."  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  temporarily  we  have  reached  a  detour 
that  is  very  muddy  and  boggy  and  in  which  at  times  we  seem 
to  be  almost  sinking. 

But  even  in  October,  1924,  there  were  some  hopeful  signs 
"at  the  top."  Kansas  was,  and  is,  served  by  an  effective  state 
tuberculosis  association,  through  surveys,  clinics  and  various 
kinds  of  education  work.  Also  there  were,  and  are,  the 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross,  going  into  a  large  number 
of  Kansas  towns  and  counties,  carrying  inspiration,  informa- 
tion and  constructive  assistance  in  working  out  local  prob- 
lems. A  year  before  there  had  been  organized  a  Council 
of  Statewide  (Social)  Agencies.  This  had  grown  out  of  ex- 
tended discussion,  in  which  was  voiced  a  strong  sense  of 
the  need  for  better  understanding  and  greater  cooperation 
among  the  state-wide  organizations  most  concerned  with 
the  public  welfare.  No  startling  results  had  yet  been 
achieved,  but  real  headway  had  already  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  better  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  various 
agencies  and  with  their  common  tasks. 

Some  of  the  "spots"  in  which  gains  were  being  made 
were  these.  Hutchinson  was  in  its  third  year  of  a  visiting 
teacher  demonstration;  this  being  one  of  the  ventures 
financed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  McPherson  County 
manifested  an  unusually  fine  spirit  of  cooperation:  the  social 
service  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  county  relief  office,  the  juvenile 
court  and  the  schools  had  been  unified  under  the  direction 
of  a  professional  social  worker.  Wichita  had  developed  a 
most  interesting  series  of  community  instruments — first,  a 
council  of  churches,  next  a  council  of  social  agencies  and 
then  a  community  chest.  The  leadership  in  Wichita  was, 
as  it  still  is,  especially  strong  and  a  force,  not  only  within 
the  city,  but  throughout  the  state. 

I"  N  April,  1925,  another  stock-taking  was  attempted,  this 
•*•  time  by  the  Council  of  Statewide  Agencies.  In  some 
respects  the  findings  were  different  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing October;  in  others  they  were  much  the  same.  Between 
the  two  meetings  there  had  been  a  general  election  which 
brought  a  new  governor  and  a  new  party  to  power.  The 
personnel  of  the  Board  of  Administration  was  changed  com- 
pletely, and  several  state  institutions  took  a  new  lease  on 
life.  The  legislature  displayed  a  not  unusual  inability  to 
get  together  on  a  constructive  program,  the  lower  house 
voting  fairly  generous  appropriations  for  public  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  phases  of  the  public  welfare,  the  upper  house 
wielding  the  axe  of  economy.  The  proposed  child  labor 
amendment  was  voted  down,  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  was 
ignored,  and  a  hostile  attitude  was  displayed  toward  all 
"interference  of  the  Federal  Government  in  matters  belong- 
ing 'as  a  matter  of  right'  to  the  several  states."  Through 
the  new  governor's  influence,  the  legislature  was  induced 
to  "take  the  state  schools  out  of  politics"  by  providing  for 
a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  serving 
overlapping,  four-year  terms,  without  salary  or  per  diem. 
The  only  fly  in  this  ointment  is  a  provision  that  the  new 
board  may  "at  its  discretion"  discharge  any  member  of  the 
staff  of  any  of  the  educational  institutions.  Finally,  the 
legislature  combined  what  the  courts  had  left  of  the  Court 
of  Industrial  Relations  with  two  other  state  departments 
into  a  new  Public  Service  (Continued  on  page  640) 


The  Common  Welfare 


sooner  the  United  States  can  determine 
whether  a  man  who  wishes  to  enter  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  is  or  is  not  admissable, 
the  easier,  in  general,  his  lot  will  be.  The 
tragedy  of  rejection  at  Ellis  Island — be  the  conditions 
of  detention  good  or  bad — is  so  familiar  to  social  workers 
there  that  any  practicable  means  of  reducing  the  uncertainty 
must  be  welcomed  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  personal 
problems  involved.  The  current  law,  by  providing  that  a 
preliminary  weeding-out  shall  take  place  at  American 
consulates  abroad,  and  removing  the  enormous  hazard  which 
the  priority  provisions  of  the  old  quota  law  imposed,  moves 
in  the  right  direction. 

But  within  the  limits  of  this  general  principle  there  is 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  final  tests  at  Ellis  Island.  During  the  summer  it 
has  been  announced  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  ex- 
perimented with  examinations  overseas  and  on  shipboard 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  English-speaking  immigrants, 
have  entirely  superceded  the  former  inspection  at  Ellis 
Island,  so  that  an  alien  may  step  from  his  boat  to  the  pier 
on  Manhattan  Island  without  even  passing  through  the  im- 
migration station.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  obvious 
difficulties  which  non-English  speaking  aliens  might  be 
subjected  to  by  such  an  arrangement,  some  social  workers 
concerned  with  immigration  are  giving  careful  attention  to 
other  possible  defects  in  this  plan. 


MANY  such  workers  would  be  loth  to  see  Ellis  Island 
eliminated.  After  being  passed  by  medical  and  immi- 
gration inspectors  abroad  a  man  may  still  become  infected  by 
venereal  disease;  unmarried  mothers  in  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy,  whom  the  women  physicians  at  Ellis  Island 
easily  discover,  may  slip  by  unless  the  examination  given 
abroad  is  as  thorough  as  that  given  here.  It  seems  fair  so 
that  examinations  made  at  many  points  overseas  by 
variously  qualified  personnel  will  be  difficult  to  standardize 
and  all  but  impossible  to  supervise.  They  may  be  too  lax 
to  detect  the  less  obvious  infections,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  examining  physician  rejects  every  person  not  healthy 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  real  hardship  may  be  created  in 
family  groups  in  which  one  or  two  members  need  more 
careful  consideration.  In  any  case  the  facilities  for  appeal, 
review  and  such  special  adjustments  as  the  situation  calls 
for,  which  exist  at  Ellis  Island,  would  seem  to  be  lacking, 
and  the  process  is  so  far  removed  from  the  observation  of 
the  American  public  that  it  will  be  hard  to  correct  the 
arbitrary  decisions  which  are  so  easily  made.  The  immi- 
grant, to  be  sure,  has  no  vested  right  to  the  privilege  of 
entry,  but  with  the  sharply  reduced  quotas  in  force  it  is 


difficult  at  best  for  families  now  divided  to  come  together 
in  the  new  country,  and  no  needless  barriers  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  that  desirable  social  process. 

There  also  is  the  equally  serious  question  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  applicant  to  the  person  whose  affidavit  of  support 
he  holds.  The  inspector  working  abroad  can  make  his 
decision  only  on  the  basis  of  this,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  "truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  having  been 
sworn  to  before  a  notary  public,  but  which  often  contains 
only  such  truths  as  will  fit  the  need  of  the  immigrant  and 
his  friends.  To-day,  when  an  elaborate  visa  system  has  been 
put  into  practice  by  the  United  States  government  for  its 
protection  as  well  as  that  of  the  immigrant,  hundreds  of 
aliens  have  to  be  detained  on  Ellis  Island  every  week  for 
careful  examination  by  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  and 
relatives  and  friends  must  often  be  summoned  from  far 
and  near  to  clear  up  a  case  of  doubtful  status.  Examina- 
tions abroad,  without  check  here,  may  create  numerous  op- 
portunities for  fraud  in  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of 
undesirables. 

There  remains  the  question  of  getting  the  immigrant 
safely  to  his  destination  after  disembarkation.  Discharging 
him  at  the  docks  proved  so  impractical  and  so  dangerous  in 
the  months  following  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was 
tried,  that  the  agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  im- 
migrant petitioned  the  government  to  use  Ellis  Island 
again  as  an  immigration  station. 

Exploitation  thrives  without  bounds  whenever  outsiders 
have  access  to  the  newly-arrived,  who,  strangely  enough, 
prefer  to  believe  a  glib-tongued  hotel  runner  or  some  busy- 
body rather  than  an  agent  of  a  welfare  organization,  even 
when  he  speaks  their  tongue.  Immigrants  examined  on  Ellis 
Island  now  need  not  pass  through  New  York  city;  they  are 
sent  to  the  stations  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  where  the 
station-masters  see  that  they  board  the  right  train  at  the 
right  time  without  being  molested. 

Aside  from  recurring  special  needs — the  need,  for  in- 
stance, for  a  place  of  detention  and  care  when  an  im- 
migrant has  fallen  sick  at  sea — it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  it  is  possible  or  wise  to  short-circuit 
Ellis  Island.  The  experiments  which  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration is  carrying  on  need  long  observation  and  careful 
study. 


WHILE  the  National  Crime  Commission  continues 
its  preliminary  work  of  building  up  a  distinguished 
directorate,  and  New  York  looks  forward  to  its  own  state 
survey,  the  Missouri  Association  for  Criminal  Justice  reports 
that  its  "audit"  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  is 
making  headway  and  that  findings  may  be  ready  in  January. 
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This  organization  was  formed  last  fall  and,  with  Arthur  V. 
Lashly,  a  St.  Louis  attorney,  as  managing  director,  has  been 
making  a  systematic  investigation  of  felony  cases  in  three 
large  cities  and  eleven  counties.  "After  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  months  on  this  work,"  Mr.  Lashly  writes, 
"h  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  me,  not  that  so  many  guilty 
criminals  escape  punishment,  but  that  so  many  of  them  are 
convicted  and  punished,"  and  continues: 

The  lack  of  coordination  between  the  various  agencies 
charged  with  the  duty  of  apprehending,  prosecuting  and  punish- 
ing the  persons  charged  with  and  convicted  of  crime,  and  the 
handicaps  under  which  they  are  laboring,  is  most  deplorable, 
and  if  the  people  put  up  with  it  after  the  facts  are  made 
known  to  them,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  governmental  protection  of  their  lives  and 
property. 

Special  studies  in  connection  with  this  Missouri  investi- 
gation have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  city  police,  the 
sheriffs  and  coroners,  and  the  parole  system.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  state  medical 
association  will  also  make  a  psychiatric  study  of  the  treat- 
ment of  those  arrested  and  convicted. 

It  is  all  but  unthinkable  that  students  of  crime  "pre- 
vention" should  ignore  the  whole  new  horizon  of  under- 
standing which  is  opened  by  psychiatric  investigation.  And 
yet  when  the  International  Prison  Congress,  meeting  in 
London  in  August,  adopted  as  one  of  its  unanimous  recom- 
mendations the  "compulsory  education  of  judges  in  psy- 
chology, sociology,  penitentiary  science  and  the  healing  of 
mental  diseases,"  a  New  York  justice,  Judge  Alfred  Talley 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  was  quoted  in  the  press 
as  remarking  that 

the  recommendation  that  judges  receive  compulsory  education 
in  psychology,  sociology,  etc.,  is  just  plain  foolishness.  Our 
need  is  for  judges  who  know  the  law  and  who  exercise  their 
judicial  functions  with  a  view  to  the  best  possible  protection 
of  the  community  they  are  supposed  to  serve ;  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  face  unpleasant  duties  without  flinching.  .  .  . 
What  we  need  also  is  prisons  that  are  prisons — not  country 
clubs,  radio  parlors  and  recreation  centers. 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has 
done  a  service  in  reminding  the  public  of  the  danger  of 
"hysterical  crusades  without  any  solid  basis  in  scientific  as- 
certainment of  the  facts."  "Our  whole  system  of  criminal 
justice,"  he  remarks,  "devised  for  rural  pioneer  agricultural 
America  (and  still  working  reasonably  well  in  rural  com- 
munities, where  the  conditions  obtain  for  which  it  was  de- 
vised) needs  to  be  studied  functionally  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  urban  industrial  America  of  today." 

The  glaring  fact  which  lies  athwart  all  our  panaceas  and 
rules  of  thumb  is  that  we  do  not  understand  either  the 
criminal  or  our  own  attitude  toward  him.  So  long  as  public 
policy  vibrates  uncertainly  between  the  tenets  of  the  old 
"penology"  and  the  fresh  hypotheses  of  psychology  we  shall 
have  confusion,  inconsistency — and  crime. 


HOSE  who  see  in   the  crime  crusade  merely  a  call 

-*•    for   "stiffening  up"   our   penal   processes   will    not    be 

greatly  interested  in  such  remote  reinforcements  as  those 

offered   by   the   visiting   teacher.      But    those   who   believe 

that    individual    variations    from    acceptable    behavior   must 


first  be  understood  and  then  dealt  with  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  must  be  dealt  with  long  before  they  reach  the 
stage  legally  known  as  criminal,  will  be  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  ten  cities  in  which  three-year  demonstrations  of 
visiting  teacher  work  have  just  been  completed  with  the 
help  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  have  adopted  the  visiting 
teacher  as  a  regular  feature  of  their  public  aducation  sys- 
tems. The  cities  are  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Lincoln,  Neb. ; 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ; 
Sioux  City,  la.;  Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.; 
Warren,  Ohio;  and  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  A  humbk  list 
it  is,  and  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the  visiting  teacher's 
service  would  hardly  claim  that  the  hurried  tentative  frag- 
mentary adjustments  which  the  visiting  teacher  helps  diffi- 
cult children  to  make  will  materially  lessen  the  burden  of 
adult  delinquency.  But  it  is  such  straws  in  the  wind, 
more  than  all  the  headlines  and  chamber  of  commerce  reso- 
lutions, which  give  promise  of  better  days  for  the  generations 
which  will  provide  the  burglars  and  stick-up  men  of  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after. 


AFTER  voting  down  earlier  in  the  session  a  bill  to  limit 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  (see 
The  Survey,  May  15,  1925),  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
passed  before  its  adjournment  a  shorter  and  verbally  less 
comprehensive  measure  of  the  same  nature.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  in  Illinois  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  indefatigability  and  upon  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  pressure  which  they  were  able  to  bring  to 
bear — clear  evidence  of  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
injunctive  usages  of  courts  of  equity  in  labor  disputes.  The 
bill  which  passed,  however,  like  that  which  failed,  is  im- 
portant rather  as  an  expression  of  this  dissatisfaction  than 
for  any  distinct  coercive  limitations  which  its  provisions  may 
be  expected  to  impose  upon  injunction  judges. 

Like  the  famous,  but  disappointing,  Section  20  of  the 
Clayton  Act  from  which  it  derives,  it  forbids  the  issuance 
of  injunctions  against  peaceable  non-intimidatory  picketing 
and  persuasion.  It  will  be  held  constitutional  provided  it 
is  construed  as  conferring  no  immunity  from  injunctions  for- 
bidding acts  of  peaceful  picketing  and  persuasion  which  are 
(by  judicial  ratiocination)  unlawful  and  Avhich  threaten  ir- 
reparable (in  judicial  contemplation)  injury  to  employers' 
property  rights  as  judicially  conceived.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  as  to  its  Arizona  prototype  (Truax  v.  Corrigan, 
257  U.  S.  312)  leaves  it  clear  that  a  construction  giving 
sweeping  effect  to  the  Illinois  law  would  be  held  unconsti- 
tutional ;  even  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
last  December  (in  the  case  of  J.  N.  St.  Clair)  that  libellous 
abuse  of  nonstrikers  may  not,  by  reason  of  the  free  speech 
clause  of  the  state  constitution,  be  punished  as  a  contempt 
of  an  injunction  is  perhaps  not  proof  against  the  acid  bite 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  applied  in  the  Arizona 


case. 


For  any  fundamental  re-proportioning  of  the  influence 
upon  judicial  decisions  of  other  human  interests  than  those 
in  private  property  we  must  look  either  to  constitutional 
amendment  or  to  the  growth  of  an  overwhelming  public 
sentiment  to  which  judges  wrill  find  it  expedient,  in  spite  of 
their  own  precedents,  to  respond. 


LTH 


Sick  Wanderers 


FOR  more  than  a  generation,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  climate  in  the  Southwest  has  become  a  tra- 
dition to  health  seekers.  And  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  tradition  is  attested  by  the  population  of  many 
this  section,  the  majority  of  whom  have  come  seek- 
ing health,   have   found   it   and   have   remained   substantial 
and  enthusiastic  citizens. 

In  later  years,  the  special  climatic  advantages  of  the 
Southwest  have  been  put  forth  in  attractive  advertising  by 
various  commercial  bodies  of  the  larger  cities.  And  by  the 
Southwest  is  meant  not  only  the  mountainous  country  of 
Colorado  and  California,  but  also  the  arid  deserts  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  parts  of  Texas. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  message  of  getting 
well  in  the  Southwest  has  reached  not  only  the  well-to-do 
but  the  health  seekers  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  have 
the  same  urge  to  recover  their  health.  For  over  a  decade, 
the  health  workers  of  the  Southwest,  and  especially  the  tu- 
berculosis workers,  have  been  holding  up  their  hands  in 
helplessness  and  crying  out  against  the  influx  of  the  tuber- 
culous, who  are  coming,  they  say,  in  increasing  numbers, 
without  funds,  and  are  becoming  a  serious  financial  and 
health  burden  on  the  various  communities  to  which  they 
migrate. 

For  some  years  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  serious  so- 
cial problem  in  the  tuberculosis  campaign  in  the  United 
Stc-  s  still  probably  a  leading  one.  About  four 

years  ago,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  having 
listened  so  long  to  the  plaints  of  the  health  workers  from 
the  Southwest,  determined  to  find  out  to  what  extent  this 
problem  was  a  burden  financially  and  otherwise,  and  for 
this  purpose  selected  for  study  six  cities  of  the  Southwest 
which  seemed  to  be  centers  of  the  migratory  problem.  These 
:ities  were  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  Texas ;  Los  Ange- 
le?,  California ;  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Denver  and  Colo- 
rado Springs  in  Colorado.  The  study  was  an  attempt  to 
discover  how  great  the  burden  of  the  indigent  tuberculous 
was  in  these  cities. 

A  very  thorough  and  searching  study  of  the  records  of 
all  social  agencies  which  might  deal  with  tuberculous  poor 
was  made.  The  term  "indigent"  was  interpreted  to  mean 
any  person  who  could  not  entirely  finance  his  care  and 
cure.  The  degree  of  indigency  varied  greatly.  Some  per- 
sons needed  only  free  medical  or  nursing  care,  others  were 
in  need  of  temporary  aid,  while  many  were  dependent  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  community  for  their  living  and  care. 

THE  first  important  finding  of  the  study  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  In  the  six  dries 
there  was  a  total  of  7,319  tuberculous  individuals  cared 
for  by  municipal  agencies  during  a  single  year,  two-thirds 
of  whom  had  resided  in  those  cities  less  than  two  years. 
This  meant  an  average  of  one  indigent  tuberculous  person 


to  every  155  of  the  entire  population  of  those  cities.  This 
record  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  Cleveland  where  a 
similar  study  showed  that  only  II  per  cent  of  all  tubercu- 
lous persons  reached  by  the  social  agencies  were  non-resi- 
dents. 

The  cities  with  the  smallest  population,  of  course,  bore 
the  greatest  burden.  Phoenix,  with  a  population  of  only 
about  30,000,  had  the  greatest  ratio  of  indigent  tuberculous 
persons,  or  one  to  every  58  of  the  population.  Colorado 
Springs,  practically  the  same  size,  had  one  indigent  tuber- 
culous person  to  every  78  of  the  population.  San  Antonio 
and  Los  Angeles  had  the  smallest  ratio,  with  El  Paso  and 
Denver  next. 

Another  important  feature  disclosed  was  the  fact  that 
many  tuberculous  persons  bring  their  families  along  with 
them  and  thus  add  to  the  community  not  only  the  financial 
burden  of  themselves,  but  also  the  care  of  the  added  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

It  is  more  often  the  woman  health  seeker  who  is  accom- 
panied by  her  family.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  women 
brought  some  or  all  of  their  family  with  them,  but  only 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  men.  The  family  problem,  then,  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  troubling  features  in  the  care  of  the 
tuberculous,  although  the  "homeless  man"  problem  is  the 
greatest  numerically.  In  the  study  of  the  six  cities,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  7,000  or  more  tuberculous  health  seekers  them- 
selves, there  were  9,000  members  of  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies: more  than  5,000  of  these  were  children  under  16. 
To  one  familiar  with  the  preventive  work  of  public  agencies 
interested  in  tuberculosis,  the  added  burden  of  the  care  of 
these  family  contact  cases  will  be  obvious. 

It  might  perhaps  be  surprising  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  tuberculosis  only  as  a  disease  of  adults,  to  know  that 
one-tenth  of  all  the  patients  in  the  six  cities  studied  were 
children  under  14  and  one  per  cent  were  under  4  years  of 
age.  Only  half  of  the  cases  recorded  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  The  largest  single  foreign  group  was  the 
Mexicans,  who  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  El  Paso. 
San  Antonio  and  Los  Angeles.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
all  cases  were  men. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  study  was  to  determine  from 
which  section  of  the  country  the  migrants  came.  It  was 
found  that  a  few  states  only  were  responsible  for  most 
of  it.  They  were  in  order,  Illinois,  New  York,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  The  patients  from 
these  states  were  chiefly  from  the  six  large  cities  which 
they  contain. 

That  these  health  seekers  come  without  any  funds  for 
caring  for  themselves,  expecting  that  they  will  somehow 
be  miraculously  cared  for  or  will  be  able  to  get  "light  work." 
which  is  non-existent,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one-third 
had  applied  for  aid  before  they  had  been  in  the  Southwest 
three  months.  The  women  were  better  provided  for  at 
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the  start  or  were  more  resourceful  in  placing  themselves, 
since  only  20  per  cent  of  them  asked  for  assistance  within 
the  first  month  as  compared  to  40  per  cent  of  the  men. 

The  financial  burden  borne  by  the  various  communities 
as  a  result  of  this  migration  cannot  be  exactly  measured. 
As  far  as  possible,  however,  the  cost  of  all  tuberculous 
activities  in  each  of  the  cities  was  ascertained.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  highest  cost  was  in  Phoenix  where  the 
cost  of  the  support  and  relief  of  the  tuberculous  was  $1.75 
annually  for  each  member  of  the  community — men,  women 
and  children.  The  financial  burden  in  San  Antonio  was 
least.  Colorado  Springs,  a  small  community  like  Phoenix, 
carried  a  large  financial  burden  in  an  annual  cost  of  $1.00 
per  capita. 

Probably  the  saddest  and  most  tragic  part  of  the  story 
was  the  impossibility  of  finding  out  what  happened  ulti- 
mately to  these  tuberculous  migrants.  That  fact  is  of 
the  most  vital  concern,  a  test  of  the  community's  treat- 
ment of  them.  From  the  records,  it  was  found  that  54 
per  cent  could  not  be  traced,  13  per  cent  had  died,  10  per 
cent  were  known  to  have  moved  out  of  the  city,  and 
only  about  one-fourth  were  known  to  be  still  in  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  that  climate  alone  is  not 
able  to  cure.  To  be  successful  in  his  quest  for  cure 
the  patient  must  have  rest,  proper  food,  clothing  and  hous- 
ing, and  freedom  from  worry,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of 
climate.  The  indigent  tuberculous  come  to  the  Southwest 
with  none  of  these  other  necessary  aids.  As  a  result  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  one  county  of  Arizona  con- 
stitute one-third  of  all  deaths,  and  the  death  rate  of  the 
state  is  over  300  per  100,000.  It  has  therefore  been  the 
purpose  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  its 
affiliated  state  associations  to  attempt  to  keep  these  wan- 
derers from  a  search  which  can  result  only  in  failure. 

Many  state  tuberculosis  associations,  principally  of  the 
Middle  West,  have  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  by  publish- 
ing folders  with  such  titles  as  "Get  well  in  Indiana"  or 
"Take  the  cure  in  Michigan."  In  these  folders  they 
attempt  to  present  the  advantages  of  treatment  at  home 
with  adequate  care,  and  freedom  from  worry,  as  against 
an  attempt  at  the  cure  in  the  Southwest  without  sufficient 
funds.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  also  has 
attempted  to  define  these  same  advantages  of  treatment 
at  home  in  its  publicity. 

~^O  learn  whether  or  not  this  campaign  of  publicity 
•*•  had  been  successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  in- 
digent tuberculous  in  the  Southwest,  was  the  object  of 
a  study  (1925)  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
It  was  thought  that  by  comparing  the  figures  obtained 
in  the  study  of  four  years  ago  with  present  figures  ob- 
tained on  a  strictly  comparable  basis,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  find  out  whether  the  migration  to  this  section 
was  increasing,  decreasing  or  stationary. 

Accordingly  Phoenix  and  Colorado  Springs,  two  of  the 
six  cities  formerly  studied,  were  selected  for  comparative 
purposes.  These  were  chosen,  primarily,  because  of  their 
smaller  population  and  because,  accordingly,  they  had  had 
the  largest  ratio  of  the  tuberculous  to  the  gene/al  popula- 
tion. The  recent  study  shows  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  dependent  tuberculous  persons 


cared  for  in  Phoenix,  amounting  to  approximately  9  per 
cent. 

But  one  must  remember  that  between  the  two  years 
1920  and  1924  there  has  been  a  2O  per  cent  decline  in 
the  death  rate  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease.  Therefore  one  might  expect  that 
if  the  migration  of  indigents  to  the  Southwest  had  kept 
pace  only  with  the  decreasing  incidence  of  the  disease  there 
might  have  been  a  2O  per  cent  decline  in  the  number  found  in 
those  cities  in  1924  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Phoenix 
showed  a  decrease  of  only  9  per  cent.  Therefore  we 
must  conclude  that  instead  of  a  decrease  in  migration 
there  has  been  a  relative  increase. 

While  no  definite  study  was  made  in  El  Paso,  inquiries 
indicated  that  the  migratory  tuberculosis  situation  in  that 
city  probably  showed  a  slight  inumerical  decline  which 
would  amount  to  an  increase  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  general  decreased  incidence  of  the  disease.  In  El 
Paso  42  per  cent  of  all  cases  handled  by  the  Associated 
Charities  were  transient  tuberculous  and  65  per  cent  of 
the  budget  is  spent  on  them.  In  Los  Angeles  there  ha? 
undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tubercu- 
lous cared  for  and  this  is  probably  true  also  of  Denver. 

But  the  most  interesting  fact  brought  out  in  the  recent 
study  is  the  very  definite  and  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  indigent  tuberculous  in  Colorado  Springs.  Between  1920 
and  1924  there  was  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  indigent  tuberculous  persons  cared  for  in  that  city.  The 
former  study  included  385  persons;  the  latter  one,  466. 

IN  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  earlier  study,  the 
writer  said,  "None  of  these  cities  has  anything  like  ade- 
quate provision — medical,  relief,  or  institutional — for  caring 
for  tuberculous  persons  whether  resident  or  non-resident." 
After  four  years  that  statement  is  still  true. 

Colorado  Springs  however  is  probably  better  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  problem  than  any  of  the  other  six  cities  and 
in  addition  it  has  less  intolerance  for  tuberculous  persons. 
It  has  definitely  recognized  the  problem  of  the  indigent 
health  seeker  and  is  taking  all  who  come,  the  poor  with  the 
rich,  and  attempting  to  meet  its  obligations  in  this  respect. 
News  of  that  sort  spreads  rapidly  among  health-seekers,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  on  this  account  that  the  migration  to 
Colorado  Springs  has  increased  so  tremendously. 

The  policy  of  Phoenix  for  many  years  was  to  return,  on 
half -rate  charity  tickets,  non-residents  whose  residence  could 
be  established,  and  who  were  tuberculous  and  liable  to  be- 
come a  charge  on  the  community.  That  policy  cost  consid- 
erable money  but  it  relieved  the  community  of  a  continuing 
burden.  In  Colorado  Springs,  however,  this  practice  is 
seldom  invoked  and  usually  only  in  cases  where  the  patient 
is  willing  to  return. 

We  were  interested  to  know  whether  these  increases  in 
migration  in  Phoenix  and  Colorado  Springs  had  been  at- 
tended by  any  major  changes  in  the  character  of  it. 

In  the  recent  year  or  two  much  has  been  written  about 
the  "gasoline  gypsies,"  as  they  are  picturesquely  called.  With 
the  increase  in  facilities  for  purchasing  cheap  automobiles, 
many  families  are  following  the  well  known  slogan  and 
seeing  America  first.  For  a  time,  the  health  workers  of  the 
Southwest  claimed  that  this  was  greatly  increasing  their 
burden  because  many  tuberculous  persons  were  arriving  in 
autos,  in  various  degrees  of  dilapidation,  accompanied  by 
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large  families.  However,  it  has  been  found  by  several 
studies  that  these  migrants  arc  not  by  any  means  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  only  30  per  cent  of  them  are  tuberculous. 
They  are  therefore  only  a  single  phase  of  the  problem,  and 
by  no  means  the  most  important  one. 

Many  phases  of  the  general  character  of  the  migration  re- 
main unchanged  and  confirm  the  accuracy  and  generality 
of  the  findings  of  the  earlier  report.  As  regards  the  pro- 
portion the  need  for  aid  shortly  after  arrival,  the 
proportion  of  the  migrants  who  bring  their  families,  the 
age-groups,  the  percentages  in  the  two  years  1920  and  1924 
are  practically  the  same. 

A  very  interesting  phase  of  -the  study  was  the  fact  that 
the  sources  of  migration  to  Colorado  Springs  had  changed 
slightly.  Mi?fcuri.  Kansas.  Illinois  were  first,  second  and 
third  in  the  number  of  their  residents  sent  to  Colorado 
ngs  in  I Q2O  and  they  had  the  same  order  and  rank  in 
1924.  Oklahoma,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  were  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  in  1920,  and  had  the  same  rank  in  1924  with  a 
slight  change  in  the  order. 

While  the  fatality  rate  among  all  known  ca-  ot  be 

a  particularly  significant  figure,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
in  Phoenix  in  1924  there  was  one  known  death  in  every  six 
cases;  in  1920  there  was  one  known  death  to  even-  seven 
cases.  In  Colorado  Springs  in  1920  the  ratio  was  one  death 
to  even-  seven  cases  and  in  1924  one  death  to  ten  cases. 

In  Colorado  Springs  there  seems  to  be  no  large  group  of 
foreign  born  among  the  non-resident  tuberculous,  while  in 
Phoenix  the  situation  is  complicated  by  nearness  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  and  the  consequent  Mexican  colony  among  which 
are  many  tuberculous.  They  constitute  about  one-eighth  of 
the  tuberculous  population.  In  Phoenix,  tuberculous  Negroes 
are  more  in  evidence  than  in  Colorado  Springs,  perhaps  be- 
cause in  the  former  city  a  hospital  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished to  which  tuberculous  Negroes  are  admitted. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  migration  to  Colorado  Springs 
has  gone  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  financial  burden 
carried.  In  1920  the  amount  spent  for  the  tuberculous  in 
Colorado  Springs  was  approximately  $32,000;  in  1924  it 
was  nearly  $41,000.  In  Phoenix  the  estimated  total  expen- 
ditures for  tuberculosis  in  1920  was  ?5i,ooo,  most  of  which 
was  in  out-door  relief  administered  by  the  County  Super- 
visors. The  amount  spent  in  1924  probably  fell  short  of  that 
by  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

As  before  there  was  the  same  story  of  emergency  help 
followed  by  the  patient's  passing  from  ken,  over  half  the 
number  in  Colorado  Springs  being  in  this  class  and  63  per 
cent  in  Phoenix.  They  cost  the  community  much  financially 
and  receive  no  lasting  benefit.  What  of  the  future?  All 
the  publicity  efforts  have  not  succeeded.  The  migration  of 
the  tuberculous  to  the  Southwest  is  increasing.  Both  the 
communities  studied  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
digent tuberculous  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  Colorado 
Springs  is  second  in  rank  in  the  country  in  the  per  capita 
amount  raised  by  the  federation  of  social  agencies ;  Phoenix 
had  a  hard  time  this  year  to  meet  its  budget  for  very  neces- 
sary social  work.  Financially  they  are  at  their  wit's  end. 

Colorado  Springs  is  still  advertising  its  climate  and  may 
expect  a  considerable  increase  in  its  tuberculous  population. 
Are  these  cities  going  to  be  able  to  meet  this  increasing  and 
continuing  burden?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it?  JESSAMINE  S.  WHITNEY. 


Catching   Tuberculosis  Young 

MASSACHUSETTS,  determined  to  stop  at  its  source 
the  stream  which  eventually  fills  the  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  is  at  work  on  a  ten-year  program  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  efforts  thus  far  exerted  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  by  correcting  the  conditions  which  favor  its 
development  and  discovering  the  actual  disease  in  the 
earliest  and  most  easily  curable  stages.  In  the  course  of 
those  ten  years,  if  the  present  program  is  carried  through, 
half-million  dollars  will  be  spent  and  2OO,OOO  children  in 
the  public  schools  will  be  examined  and  treated,  when 
treatment  is  necessary. 

The  Massachusetts  program,  as  Dr.  H.  D.  Chadwick 
pointed  out  at  the  last  Massachusetts  conference  of  social 
work,  is  based  on  the  following  premises: 

Tuberculous  infection  is  almost  universal. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  people  develop  enough  immunity  to 
prevent  disease. 

About  30  per  cent  have  the  disease  in  varying  degree. 
About  7  per  cent  die  from  tuberculosis. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  the  disease — general 
tuberculosis  in  infancy,  glandular  tuberculosis  in  children 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  adults.  The  staff  at  work  in 
Massachusetts  hopes  to  find  the  children  with  symptoms 
suspicious  of  the  second  of  these,  which  is  most  easily  ar- 
rested, and  by  proper  care  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  pulmonary  form. 

"We  believe."  said  Dr.  Chadwick,  "that  these  cases,  if 
neglected,  will  be  found  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  adult 
consumptives  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Nearly  all  of  them 
can  be  cured  while  they  are  in  the  glandular  stage." 

So  clinics,  which  eventually  will  cover  all  parts  of  the 
commonwealth,  have  been  at  work  this  year  examining 
children  in  the  elementary  classes  and  junior  high  schools 
of  five  cities  and  forty-nine  towns.  Those  who  are  IO  per  cent 
or  more  undenveight  for  their  age  and  height ;  who  are  in 
contact  with  cases  of  tuberculosis;  or  who  are  in  poor 
physical  condition  from  unknown  cause,  are  the  candidates 
for  these  clinics.  It  is  estimated  that  children  such  as  these 
make  up  about  1 5  per  cent  of  all  school  children  in  the  state, 
or  about  HO,OOO  at  any  one  time.  During  this  first  year 
about  9,000  children  have  been  examined ;  5  per  cent  of 
those  whose  histories  have  been  analyzed  at  the  present  time 
have  been  found  definitely  tuberculous,  while  another 
IO  per  cent  are  suspicious,  or  probably  tuberculous. 

The  program  includes  sanatorium  care  for  those  who 
require  it  and  family  and  community  supen-ision  of  the 
borderline  cases,  with  sanatorium  care  if  they  do  not  improve. 
The  staff  is  acting,  of  course,  in  cooperation  with  family 
physicians,  local  boards  of  health,  with  their  dispensary  and 
nursing  staffs;  school  departments,  with  their  physicians, 
nurses,  and  nutritionists ;  and  summer  camps  and  preventoria 
supported  by  public  and  private  agencies. 

Dr.  Chadwick  predicts  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
malnutrition  will  be  greatly  reduced,  while  the  susceptibility 
of  these  children  to  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious 
diseases  will  be  markedly  lessened ;  the  clinics  will  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  other  physical  defects  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  their  correction ;  because  of  a  higher  standard 
of  health  there  will  be  a  substantial  decline  in  the  number 
of  children  who  have  to  repeat  their  grades ;  and  finally, 
"mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts  will  decline 
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rapidly  because  by  this  program-  cases  of  tuberculosis  will 
be  prevented  from  developing  into  bacilli  spreaders  and  in- 
fection thereby  lessened,  and  at  the  same  time  resistance  in 
the  whole  group  of  school  children  will  be  so  increased  that 
when  they  reach  adolescence  and  young  adult  life  they  will 
be  much  less  apt  to  develop  the  pulmonary  type  of  the 
disease." 

Health  in  Preparatory  Schools 

UP  to  1919,  it  was  the  custom  at  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  as  at  most  of  the  preparatory  schools,  to  have 
one  or  more  trained  nurses  in  residence  and  to  depend  for 
physicians'  services  on  the  village  or  town  doctors. 

During  1920  one  of  the  trustees,  Dr.  Samuel  McC. 
Hamill,  a  well  known  pediatrist  of  Philadelphia,  recognizing 
that  the  medical  supervision  in  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country  had  shown  little  advancement  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  was  far  below  the  standard  required  by  law 
in  the  public  schools  of  many  cities,  brought  before  the 
board  of  trustees  a  revolutionary  plan,  which  after  much 
preliminary  debate  was  put  into  effect  in  1922.  The  full- 
time  service  of  two  doctors,  a  staff  of  nurses  and  a  laboratory 
technician  were  engaged,  and  an  addition  to  the  infirmary 
and  a  doctor's  office  with  waiting  room,  examining  room 
and  a  well  equipped  modern  laboratory,  were  built. 

One  of  the  doctors,  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  hospi- 
tal of  a  great  university,  was  appointed  medical  director, 
in  charge  of  the  department ;  the  other  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  sick.  Though  in  general  charge,  the  medical  direc- 
tor's first  business  is  in  reality  to  look  after  the  well — that 
is,  to  remove  obstructions  to  health,  to  safeguard  the  school 
from  contagious  disease,  to  practice  preventive  medicine,  to 
put  flesh  on  the  thin  and  to  "thin"  the  fat,  but  above  all 
to  examine  every  boy  and,  what  is  much  harder — strange 
to  say — to  see  to  it  that  the  parents  consent  to  necessary 
medical  attention. 

The  first  point  of  attack  on  the  part  of  such  a  medical 
director  should  be  those  diseases  which  can  be  prevented 
before  the  boys  come  to  school.  Therefore,  protection 
against  smallpox  by  vaccination,  and  typhoid  by  inoculation, 
is  now  a  definite  requirement  for  admission  to  Lawrence- 
ville. Another  preventive  measure  is  the  requirement  of 
frequent  physical  examinations.  As  soon  as  a  boy  comes  to 
school  he  receives  a  cursory  examination.  Immediately 
thereafter,  in  association  with  the  physical  director  and  his 
staff,  the  doctors  examine  every  boy  in  school.  This  examin- 
ation is  made  in  order  to  determine  a  boy's  physical  condi- 
tion in  regard  to  athletics,  so  that  the  doctors  may  decide 
whether  or  not  a  boy  may  safely  engage  in  the  more  strenu- 
ous sports. 

Later  in  the  fall  each  new  boy  receives  a  complete  over- 
hauling, consisting  of  a  detailed  history,  a  careful  physical 
examination  and  laboratory  tests,  including  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  blood,  urine  and  stools.  In  the  winter 
term  the  old  boys  receive  a  similar  examination.  If  it  is 
found  in  these  examinations  that  a  boy  needs  medical  at- 
tention, the  medical  director  immediately  informs  the  parent 
by  letter.  By  such  means  diseased  tonsils  and  the  like  are 
discovered  and  removed.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many 
of  these  supposedly  well  boys  are  sent  to  us  with  some  minor 
ailment  of  which  neither  they  nor  their  parents  are  aware; 
and  still  further  surprising  to  observe  the  almost  miraculous 


benefits  that  have  accrued  to  boys  by  the  removal  of  an 
obstruction  to  their  growth,  both  mental  and  physical,  of 
which  detriment  to  their  health  they  had  no  knowledge. 

Yet  another  preventive  measure  has  been  an  insistence 
upon  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  dispensary  and  infirmary. 
As  the  Lawrenceville  medical  director  says  in  an  article  in 
the  alumni  bulletin: 

Many  serious  "major"  conditions  begin  as  "minor"  ones; 
seen  at  an  early  stage  it  is  often  possible  to  keep  them  "minor." 
Prevention  of  the  spread  of  several  contagious  diseases  is  pos- 
sible only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  illness.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  very  important  to  have  the  boys  consult  the  doctor 
early  and  on  slight  provocation.  It  requires  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body,  but  this  has  been  in  large  measure 
secured.  Two  evidences  of  this  may  be  cited:  (i)  the  ratio 
of  dispensary  visits  to  infirmary  admissions  last  year  was  teu 
to  one  (a  very  satisfactory  result);  this  year  the  ratio  is  al- 
most twenty  to  one.  (2)  Last  year  measles  was  introduced 
into  the  school  from  the  outside  three  times;  in  almost  every 
instance  the  boy  affected  was  in  bed,  and  under  observation  in 
the  infirmary  two  to  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  his 
rash  and  spread  in  the  school  did  not  occur;  without  cooper- 
ation this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Although  it  is  not  exactly  a  preventive  measure,  yet  one 
may  place  under  this  heading  the  attention  given  to  boys 
whose  weight  is  below  the  normal  for  their  height  and  age. 
This  deficiency  has  been  made  good  by  extra  food  in  the 
form  of  milk  between  meals  and  after  study  hour  in  the 
evening.  "The  weekly  gains,"  says  the  director,  "registered 
by  these  boys  on  the  "milk  squad"  have  been  steady,  the 
total  gains  of  the  individual  boys  for  the  most  part  very 
satisfactory  and  in  some  instances  astounding.  When  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  increased  resistance  to  infection,  de- 
creased loss  of  time  from  illness,  improvement  in  strength, 
endurance  and  scholastic  standing,  the  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  appropriated  by 
the  board  of  trustees." 

The  associate  doctor  has  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dis- 
pensary. In  serious  cases  of  course,  he  will  call  immediately 
on  the  medical  director,  who  is  responsible  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  every  boy  in  school.  A  staff  of  four 
nurses,  with  a  head  nurse  in  command,  supplies  the  needs  of 
the  boys.  In  usual  times,  of  course,  this  is  rather  a  large 
staff  for  a  school  of  530  boys  to  carry.  But  we  have  found 
that  it  is  not  only  safer  but  more  economical  to  keep  a  full 
staff  of  nurses  in  the  hospital.  The  technician,  who  is  also 
a  graduate  nurse,  takes  care  of  the  laboratory  examinations 
and  also  does  the  stenographic  work  of  the  doctor's  office. 
Daily  bulletins,  based  on  the  daily  reports  of  the  attending 
physician,  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  every  sick  boy. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  you  can  take  a  horse  to  the 
water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink.  There  is  one  supreme 
necessity  for  the  success  of  a  medical  scheme  as  that  of 
Lawrenceville.  Perfect  as  it  is  in  theory,  with  the  best 
doctors  and  nurses  available,  without  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  and  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  the  scheme 
would  fail.  Hence  the  supreme  necessity  of  choosing  a  di- 
rector who  can  command  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
students.  As  far  as  Lawrenceville  is  concerned  I  may  say 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  boys  and  parents  has  surprised 
me  because  of  its  wholeheartedness.  Moreover,  the  effect 
of  the  well-being,  health  and  concentrating  powers  of  the 
student  by  this  sensible  and  serviceable  oversight  has  sur- 
passed the  hopes  of  those  who  have  endorsed  this  medical 
scheme. 

MATHER  A.  ABBOTT 
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proceedings  of  the  Ninth  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities  state  in  the  report  of 
a  committee,  "The  committee  holds  that  the  best 
place  for  the  child  is  its  own  home,  when  that 
home  is  normal  and  happy,  or  can  be  made  so  by  financial 
assistance  or  efficient  family  welfare  work."  While  we 
know  the  home  to  be  the  natural  place,  and  usually  the  best 
place  after  the  first  year,  we  maintain  on  the  record  of 
our  experience  at  St.  Ann's  that  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  receiving  hospital  type  of  care  in  an  institution  receive 
better  medical  supervision,  better  nursing  care,  better  die- 
tetic watchfulness,  and  better  mental  hygiene  than  infants 
in  the  homes  of  even  the  icell-to-do.  An  infant's  life  during 
the  first  year  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  plant.  All  it 
needs  to  thrive  is  proper  food,  care  and  sunlight.  The  thing 
to  be  avoided  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  is 
stimulation.  The  greatest  trouble  with  its  environment  in 
most  natural  homes  is  excessive  mental  stimulation,  which 
works  to  the  infant's  serious  detriment. 

In  infants  over  one  year  of  age,  we  agree  that  the  insti- 
tution cannot  supply  the  best  influence  necessary  for  normal 
mental  and  social  growth.  We  feel,  however,  that  by  the 
use  of  the  nursery  school,  we  have  eliminated,  and  others 
can  eliminate,  many  of  the  inhibitions  which  are  due  to 
ordinary  institutional  care.  These  may  seem  radical  state- 
ments, but  we  believe  them  to  be  true. 

From  an  infant  mortality  viewpoint,  compare  the  infant 
mortality  rate  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  1920,  which  was 
86  per  1000.  against  ours  of  16  per  1000.  This  showing 
contradicts  a  statement  which  has  been  copied  and  re-copied 
into  standard  text  books  on  the  diseases  of  children,  so  it 
goes  for  a  fact — because  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
deny  it — -that  foundling  institutions  contribute  to  the  high 
mortality  of  our  country.  Our  figures,  instead  of  increasing 
the  rate,  have  contributed  to  its  reduction. 

To  show  the  necessity  for  the  hospital  type  of  care  for 
infants,  we  will  make  a  comparison  of  statistics  compiled 
ten  year?  ago,  in  our  own  institution,  and  those 
of  today  under  the  system  evolved  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  of  the  Cleveland  Health 
and  Hospital  survey.  In  1911,  325  infants  and 
children  were  cared  for.  There  were  78  deaths, 
of  which  more  than  half  were  due  to  nutritional 
disturbances.  In  1922,  406  infants  were  cared 
for.  There  were  seven  deaths,  two  from  pre- 
maturity, two  from  broncho-pneumonia,  one 
from  syphilitic  meningitis,  and  two  from 
meningitis  following  infected  spina-bifida.  Since 
1920  we  have  had  only  one  nutritional  death 
in  the  institution,  which  was  September  2,  1921. 
The  child  entered  the  institution  with  the  disease 
which  caused  his  death.  Our  records  are  open 
to  inspection  at  all  times  to  doubting  Thomases. 


Children  are  placed  in  St.  Ann's  through  various 
child-caring  agencies,  such  as  the  Children's  Bureau, 
Humane  Society,  Catholic  Charities,  in  addition  to  found- 
lings and  to  infants  born  in  the  institution.  Upon  entrance, 
the  worker  is  interviewed  by  the  Sister  in  charge  of  the 
Social  Service  Department,  who  records  such  social  history 
as  is  necessary.  She  then  gives  the  child  a  number,  and  all 
subsequent  records,  charts  and  formula  are  filed  under  this 
number. 

The  medical  history,  records  of  treatment,  and  charts  are 
kept  separate  from  the  social  history,  and  easily  accessible  to 
any  one  desiring  information  about  the  child.  Upon  the  dis- 
missal of  the  child,  the  agency  caring  for  it  receives  a  record 
of  its  progress,  treatment,  and  food  in  the  institution,  and 
recommendations  for  future  care  and  diet. 

The  physical  care  of  infants  and  children  must  originate 
and  be  administered  completely  under  the  direction  of  a 
pediatrician,  and  must  be  a  one-man  service  throughout,  as 
it  is  the  only  way  definite  policy  can  be  continuously  ad- 
ministered. The  medical  policy,  either  as  to  care  or  diet,  that 
is  not  minutely  controlled  by  the  pediatrician  in  charge,  soon 
creeps  and  then  leaps  into  gross  error.  High  morbidity  and 
mortality  are  the  results.  The  only  way  this  can  be  avoided 
is  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  pediatrician,  coupled  with  the 
eternal  cooperation  of  those  in  charge  of  the  care.  Half 
measures,  hopes,  prayers  and  good  intentions  are  useless,  and 
an  institution  which  relies  on  them  for  guidance  will  soon 
degenerate  into  a  mere  shelter  from  the  weather. 

On  admission  to  St.  Ann's  all  children  have  a  physical 
examination  made  by  the  house  physician.  The  findings  are 
noted  on  the  clinical  record,  with  emphasis  on  abnormalities 
and  defects.  The  child  is  then  isolated  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  during  which  time  a  throat  culture  is  taken,  and  in 
girls  a  vaginal  smear,  if  clinical  evidence  indicates  the  neces- 
sity. Weight,  length,  head  and  chest  circumference  are  re- 
corded. At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  children  are  removed 
from  isolation  only  after  inspection  by  house  physician. 

Daily  rounds  are  made  by  the  pediatrician  in 
charge,  who  then  gives  all  orders  in  written 
form.  Wasserman  blood  tests  of  all  are  made 
at  the  age  of  three  months  or  on  entrance  in 
older  children.  If  the  rest  is  negative,  but  the 
child  has  clinical  evidence  of  disease,  the  Wasser- 
man is  repeated  after  a  provocative  dose  of 
mercury.  If  still  negative  and  clinical  evidence 
is  present,  the  child  receives  one  year's  treatment 
with  neo-salvarsan  and  mercury.  All  three  and 
four  plus  Wasserman  without  clinic  evidence  of 
disease  receive  treatment  for  a  year.  If  the 
Wasserman  is  negative  after  six  months'  interval 
without  treatment,  the  treatment  is  discon- 
tinued ;  if  positive,  it  is  continued  as  before,  for 
one  year.  Von  Pirquet  skin  tests  for  tubercu- 
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losis  are  made  at  three,  nine  and  twelve  months.  Im- 
munization with  diphtheria,  toxin-antitoxin  injection  is 
made  at  nine  months  of  age,  or  on  entrance  for  children 
who  exceed  that  age  on  arrival.  Vaccination  against  small- 
pox is  done  routinely  when  a  child  is  two  years  of  age;  and 
repeated  in  two  weeks  if  there  is  no  reaction. 

The  type  of  nursing  care  in  vogue  in  many  institutions 
would  defeat  the  best  medical  supervision  and  diatetic  detail 
possible.  Institutional  care  of  infants  under  one  year  must 
raise  itself  to  the  plane  of  hospital  care,  if  infant  morbidity 
and  mortality  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  temperature  of  all  babies  is  taken  and  recorded  twice 
daily.  Infants  under  six  months  are  weighed  three  times  a 
week,  while  children  over  one  year  of  age  are  weighed 
monthly.  Monthly  measurements  are  made  of  length  and 
of  the  circumference  of  head  and  che^t.  The  nurse  at  this 
time  also  notes  development,  in  such  items  as  holding  the 
head  erect,  sitting  erect,  standing,  walking,  eruption  of  the 
teeth,  closure  of  the  fontanel,  mental  development  and  so  on. 

The  matters  of  bathing,  clothing,  feeding  procedure  and 
the  like  are  all  specified  in  the  greatest  precision.  A  baby's 
position  is  changed  frequently,  and  at  least  once  during  the 
day  he  is  placed  upon  his  abdomen  to  promote  muscular 
development.  Except  at  night  his  movements  are  not  re- 
stricted with  bed  clothing.  The  neglect  of  such  seemingly 
unimportant  details  often  works  to  the  harm  of  babies  in  an 
institution.  A  promiscuous  handling  of  the  children  is  for- 
bidden, as  it  favors  the  transmission  of  disease  and  promotes 
bad  mental  hygiene.  The  child  is  allowed  to  sit  up  or  to 
be  carried  in  a  vertical  position  only  when  it  can  do  so  alone. 
The  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  improved  by  the  continuous 
use  of  electric  fans  summer  and  winter,  following  the  newer 
ideas  on  ventilation  taught  by  Leonard  Hill. 

THE  division  of  our  work  where  the  nursing  mother 
takes  care  of  her  own  baby  is  supervised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  division  for  the  care  of  the  artificially  fed. 
The  importance  of  breast  feeding  is  impressed  on  the  ex- 
pectant mother  and  others,  by  the  display  of  a  poster — "The 
mother's  milk  is  the  private  property  of  the  baby.  Whoever 
deprives  the  baby  of  this,  a  right  it  possesses,  is  not  only  a 
thief  but  a  scoundrel.'' 

At  present  St.  Ann's  has  fifty  babies  under  one  year  who 
receive  artificial  food.  The  staff  for  care  consists  of  one 
Sister,  four  graduate  nurses  and  two  pupil  nurses,  and  three 
maids.  There  are  also  fifty  nursing  infants  and  the  staff  for 
their  care  consists  of  one  Sister  and  three  graduate  nurses. 
The  cost  of  the  infants'  department  including  all  items  of 
overhead,  salary  and  maintenance,  averages  94  cents  a  child 
a  day,  or  $28.32  a  month. 

The  dietetic  department  is  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Nurses'  Training  School.  A  dietitian  is  in  charge  with 
one  graduate  nurse  as  assistance,  and  two  pupils  receiving 
instructions  for  a  period  of  one  month  each. 

The  milk  laboratory  is  a  separate  room  with  ice  box  ad- 
joining. The  formulas  are  filled  for  24  hours  and  crated 
at  the  hour  of  feeding.  The  bottles  are  marked  with  the 
babies'  numbers,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  dupli- 
cating names.  At  the  hour  of  feeding  the  milk  is  heated 
to  the  proper  temperature  and  sent  to  the  wards.  We  use 
Grade  A  Milk  procured  from  a  farm  under  our  own  super- 
vision, subject  to  inspection  by  the  City  of  Cleveland.  A 


check  is  made  on  the  milk  twice  a  month.  The  average 
count  is  less  than  25,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  All 
milk  used  in  feedings  is  boiled  over  an  open  flame  from  3  to 
5  minutes.  No  special  type  of  food  is  used  routinely.  Each 
baby  has  an  individual  formula  prescribed  by  the  pediatrician 
in  charge.  About  800  bottles  of  special  formulas  are  filled 
daily.  This  includes  soup,  orange  juice,  and  so  forth. 

The  food  for  children  of  one  year  and  over  is  prepared 
in  a  special  diet  kitchen  by  the  dietitian  and  a  pupil  nurse. 
Each  child  receives  daily  a  quart  of  milk,  cooked  cereal,  one 
vegetable  other  than  potatoes,  as  spinach,  carrots,  or  lettuce, 
fresh  or  dried  fruit,  and  egg  or  meat,  such  as  broiled  bacon, 
minced  roast  beef,  broiled  lamb  chops,  etc.,  bread  and  butter 
and  a  simple  dessert.  The  children  are  especially  fond  of 
spinach,  which  is  served  at  least  three  times  a  week.  Three 
meals  a  day  are  used,  with  an  afternoon  glass  of  milk 
or  cocoa. 

THE  oldest  children  of  St.  Ann's,  ranging  in  ages  from 
about  eighteen  months  to  four  years,  are  quartered  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  institution.  There  are  twenty-eight  in 
number,  and  are  cared  for  by  one  Sister  and  a  graduate 
teacher,  assisted  to  some  extent  by  the  girls  who  do  the  work 
on  the  floor.  Realizing  the  urgent  need  of  some  sort 
of  definite  training  for  these  little  ones,  we  established,  in 
July,  1921,  a  modified  nursery  school.  I  say  modified,  be- 
cause our  school  is  very  different  in  some  respects  from  the 
numerous  nursery  schools  that  have  sprung  up  during  recent 
years  in  day  nurseries  and  other  centers  all  over  the  country. 
First— our  children  have  no  home  background  nor  outside 
experience;  their  whole  world  is  bounded  by  the  wall  that 
encloses  our  yards.  Second — we  have  a  much  larger  number 
of  children,  and  a  smaller  number  of  workers  than  would 
be  found  in  any  establishment  organized  along  the  lines  of 
the  recognized  nursery  school. 

This  point  of  difference  may  be  emphasized  by  the  remark 
of  the  director  of  a  well-known  nursery  school,  who  when 
she  heard  the  size  of  our  class,  threw  up  her  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "You  can't  hope  to  accomplish  anything  with  that 
number  of  children."  This  would  perhaps  be  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  this  line,  if  they  were 
confronted  with  the  same  problem.  However,  they  would 
be  ignoring  the  vital  point  that  we  have  to  care  for  the 
children,  and  we  must  try  to  do  something  for  them.  We 
cannot  decrease  the  number  in  our  charge,  nor  can  we,  under 
present  conditions,  increase  our  staff  of  workers.  In  this 
respect  most  child-caring  institutions  are  no  better  circum- 
stanced than  we,  and  it  would  be  not  only  foolish  but 
cowardly  to  assume  that  because  conditions  are  not  ideal, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished. 
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Institutional  care  for  children  of  this  age  offers  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  disadvantages.  Conditions  for  phy- 
sical development  in  an  institution  are  usually  better  than 
those  found  in  the  average  private  home.  The  daily  routine 
is  such  that  correct  habits  of  eating,  sleeping  and  the  like 
are  easily  established  and  firmly  fixed.  But  it  was  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  our  children  were  laboring  in  their 
mental  growth  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  nursery 
school.  Our  runabouts  were  a  lot  of  healthy  little  animals, 
physically  robust,  but  mentaly  woefully  retarded.  They  were 
painfully  shy,  or  uncontrollably  forward,  and  in  either  con- 
dition incapable  of  normal,  happy  play.  Moreover'  it  was 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  of  three  years  to 
be  unable  to  talk.  That  we  have  made  some  progress  towards 
enabling  these  children  to  develop  normally  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  all  of  our  two-year-olds  talk, 
and  indeed,  a  few  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  second 
birthdays  are  able  to  make  themselves  understood.  They 
play  freely  and  happily  together,  with  no  more  friction  than 
would  be  experienced  by  any  group  of  children  at  play. 

The  routine  of  our  day  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  children 
rise  at  seven,  breakfast  at  eight,  and  are  in  the  yard  or  the 
playroom  shortly  after  nine.  They  play  until  eleven,  when 
they  wash,  and  have  dinner  at  eleven-thirty.  The  nap  period 
comes  after  dinner  and  lasts  until  about  two-thirty.  Upon 
-:g  they  have  a  cup  of  milk  or  cocoa,  and  then  spend  the 
next  hour  and  a  half  in  the  yard  or  playroom.  Shortly  after 
four  they  wash  for  supper,  which  is  at  five.  The  day  ends 
at  six  o'clock,  when  they  all  go  to  bed.  This  schedule  is 
absolute,  and  is  never  deviated  from,  for  any  reason  whatever. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  the 
children  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  fourteen  older  ones 
occupying  one  table  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  younger  ones 
being  seated  at  the  other.  Most  of  the  teacher's  time  is  con- 
centrated on  the  older  group.  They  wash  and  dress  them- 
selves, and  scrub  their  own  teeth.  At  meals,  after  grace  has 
been  said,  two  of  them  pass  the  plates.  They  also  clean  the 
yard  or  put  the  playroom  in  order  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  little  children  are  washed,  dressed  and  served  by  the 
eirls  who  work  on  the  floor.  Their  meals  are  supervised. 
however,  by  the  Sister  or  teacher,  and  they  use  the  same 
Delft  service  that  the  older  children  have.  The  youngest 
child  handles  cup  and  spoon  with  surprising  ease.  No  tin  or 
granite-ware  dishes  are  used,  and  although  the  dining 
tables  are  marble  topped,  the  breakage  of  cups  and  plates  is 
negligible. 

The  children's  yard  is  fortunately  large,  with  a  green  lawn 
and  abundant  shade  trees.  It  is  equipped  with  swings,  chutes, 
see-saws  and  sand  box.  There  is  also  a  good  sized  summer- 
house,  which  is  a  boon  especially  on  rainy  days.  In  warm 
weather  all  the  playtime  is  spent  in  the  yard.  An  adequate 
yard  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of 
runabouts,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  e%-en  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  beautiful  grounds  that  surround  some  institutions. 

In  the  severely  cold  weather,  much  of  the  day  is  passed 
in  the  playroom.  It  is  bright  and  attractive,  and  equipped 
with  all  the  toys  and  material  usually  found  in  the  nursery 
school.  It  is.  however,  too  small  to  be  ideal.  The  children 
have  free  access  to  all  the  playthings  except  books  and  ma- 
terials for  pasting  occupations,  and  readily  learn  to  handle 
things  carefully  and  with  little  breakage.  Few  of  the  toys 
or  equipment  have  been  paid  for  from  our  budget;  most  of 


them  have  come  as 
Christmas  gifts  from 
various  clubs  or  open- 
fa  e  a  r  t  e  d  individuals. 
Children's  institutions 
in  large  cities  are  usual- 
ly well  remembered  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  and 
by  offering  tactful  sug- 
gestions, which  are  gladly  received  by  most  donors,  it  is 
possible  to  eliminate  useless  gifts,  and  acquire  a  collection 
of  fine  toys,  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  buy  from 
the  institutional  purse. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished  with  this 
group  of  children,  the  following  results  have  been  definitely 
effected: 

1.  The    children    are    seldom    ill    and    are    well    developed 
physically. 

2.  They    eat   without   question,    and    with    fairly   good    table 
manners,  any  food  that  is  placed  in  front  of  them. 

3.  They  go  to  bed  at  nap  times   and   at  night  as   a  matter 
of  course,  and  sleep  soundly. 

4.  They  play  freely  and  happily. 

5.  They    are    neither    cowed    nor    unruly,    and    bear    no    in- 
stitutional stamp. 

We  feel  that  any  plan  for  the  care  of  institutional  infants 
and  children  that  is  less  comprehensive  than  this  is  just  as 
futile  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  as  were  the  efforts 
of  the  children  in  Francis  Thompson's  comment  on  General 
Booth's  In  Darkest  Englar»d,  when  he  said,  "Before  me 
stretched  an  immense,  soundless,  bitter  ocean.  On  its  shore 
stood  a  string  of  benevolent  children,  equipped  with  sugar 
basins.  What  were  they  doing  ?  They  were  throwing  lumps 
of  sugar  into  the  waves  to  sweeten  the  sea." 

J.  R.  THOMPSON,  M.D. 

The  Matter  of  Orphanages 

In  Survey  Graphic  for  June,  R.  R.  Reeder,  a  veteran 
of  orphanage  administration,  stated  under  the  title 
Our  Orphaned  Asylums  his  conviction  that  "as  a 
permanent  home  for  the  early  years  of  dependent 
children,  the  orphan  asylum  should  go  out  of  business." 
Some  comments  on  this  article,  and  a  uord  of  reply 
from  Mr.  Reeder,  follow. 

From  North  Carolina 

DR.  REEDER  is  eternally  right  in  saying  that  no  in- 
stitution, even  the  best,  is  as  suitable  as  a  good  home 
for  a  child.  It  is  easy  to  find  such  homes  for  babies.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  homes  for  larger  children.  Wherever  such 
homes  can  be  found,  or  the  mother  aided  by  the  state  or  pri- 
vate citizens,  that  is  the  ideal  situation.  However  it  may 
be  elsewhere,  in  North  Carolina  the  orphanages  must  care 
for  most  of  these  children  or  they  will  lack  a  chance  to 
obtain  nourishing  food  and  a  chance  for  education.  It  is 
for  most  of  them  either  a  home  in  an  orphanage  or  condi- 
tions of  dire  poverty,  often  with  the  commonest  necessities. 
It  is  an  injury  to  orphan  children  and  tends  to  chill  bene- 
factions for  such  sweeping  generalizations  to  be  given  wide 
currency.  There  are  people  who  are  so  sincere  in  their  be- 
lief that  a  home  is  the  best  place,  that  their  extreme  posi- 
tion would  deny  comfort  and  training  to  children  who  can 
find  no  one  to  mother  them.  There  may  be  such  institu- 
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tions,  as  Dr.  Reeder  says,  which  prefer  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  the  child.  If  so,  they  have  no  excuse  for  ex- 
istence and  should  go  out  of  business. 

The  true  policy — the  one  practiced  in  this  state — is  to 
find  good  homes  for  all  orphans,  homes  with  foster-mothers, 
wherever  such  homes  can  be  found,  and  to  give  institutional 
homes  and  training  for  all  others.  Up  to  this  date,  after 
homes  are  found  for  many,  there  remain  hundreds  of  or- 
phans who  must  go  to  orphanages  or  go  hungry.  Propaganda 
against  orphanages  managed  like  those  in  North  Carolina  is 
propaganda  against  the  proper  care  of  orphaned  children. 
— From  an  editorial  in  the  June  28,  1925  News  and  Ob- 
server, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

From  California 

DR.  REEDER'S  article  in  the  June  Graphic  was  a 
notable  one.  Certain  characteristics  recall  Miss  Dear- 
dorff's  Pied  Piper  piece.  Each  is  thought-provoking,  but 
unscientific  and  not  wholly  frank.  Each  is  helped  by  a 
tricky  caption  admirably  designed  to  prejudice  readers 
against  institutions  before  they  have  read  the  argument. 
The  very  pictures  have  been  artfully  chosen  and  arranged 
to  cast  odium  on  orphan  asylums  and  their  sponsors.  These 
are  outstanding  specimens  of  a  large  number  of  similar 
writings  which  crowd  the  pages  of  social  work  "literature," 
and  have  done  so  for  years. 

For  years  now  the  anti-institution  people  have  done  most 
of  the  writing  and  all  of  the  shouting.  Yet  note  the  air 
of  injured  innocence  and  conscious  superiority  in  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  plaint.  "For  the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
centuries  of  their  existence  orphan  asylums  as  a  social  asset 
in  child  welfare  work  have  been  brought  under  investigation 
and  appraisement."  Dr.  Frankel  submitted  a  less  emotion- 
al and  far  saner  report  on  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  1902, 
to  the  second  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  of  "the  importance  that  has  been  attached 
in  recent  years,  in  particular  by  non-Jewish  bodies,  to  the 
methods  of  caring  for  children  through  agencies,  such  as 
the  boarding-out  and  placing-out  systems."  Why  should 
one,  in  the  year  1925,  simulate  surprise  over  the  fact  that 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  in  institutions  are  full 
orphans?  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  re- 
ported for  1901  that  37  full  orphans,  406  half  orphans  and 
479  children  with  both  parents  living,  a  total  of  922  chil- 
dren, had  been  in  their  care.  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Albany  Orphan  Asylum  for  1912,  Charles  H.  Johnson  dis- 
cusses why  "the  full  orphan  is  a  decreasing  phenomenon  in 
institutions,"  and  reports  15  full  orphans,  70  half  orphans, 
90  with  both  parents  living  and  one  unknown,  for  his  full 
register  of  176.  He  also  gives  an  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  dependency  in  his  group.  Similar  analysis  and  reports  are 
numerous  and  well  known.  Obviously  Dr.  Reeder's  ques- 
tion is  purely  rhetorical  when  he  asks,  "Why  are  there 
so  many  non-orphan  children  in  these  institutions?"  His 
ready-made  answer  is  inexcusable  when  he  writes,  "Chiefly 
because  empty  space  in  an  orphan  asylum  is  a  brick-and- 
mortar  appeal  to  move  in."  That  statement  is  invidious 
or  worse.  It  is  unbelievable  that  he  does  not  know  that 
the  true  reason  is  because  real  need,  and  not  the  accident 
of  the  cause  of  need,  has  long  been  the  criterion  for  admis- 
sion. Full  orphans  are  absorbed  by  collateral  relatives  or 
are  eligible  for  adoption,  so  of  course  very  few  of  them 
are  admitted  into  institutions.  Actively  vicious  example  is 


worse  than  none  at  all,  so  of  course  many  non-orphans  will 
be  in  care  as  those  bereaved  by  death. 

One  of  the  difficult  tasks  confronting  an  institution  is 
keeping  children  out.  This  is  especially  true  under  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  many  institutions  which  specially 
plan  to  conserve  ties  of  kinship.  Not  the  despicable  "men 
and  women  who  hold  lightly  their  parental  responsibilities 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  God-ordained  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren" fill  the  institutions,  but  dragged  and  weary  widows 
who  cannot  give  proper  attention  to  their  children  if  they 
work,  but  who  cannot  support  them  if  they  stay  at  home; 
discouraged  widowers  who  cannot  get  tolerable  housekeep- 
ers; step-children  where  the  new  marital  venture  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  whole  or  in  part ;  families  with  two  to 
seven  children  threatened  with  dispersal  among  two  to  seven 
foster  homes ;  desponding  parents  of  children  who  have  been 
shifted  two  to  five  times  a  year  from  foster  home  to  foster 
home ;  parents  whose  religious  susceptibilities  have  been  dis- 
regarded or  hurt  in  the  placement  work;  these  are  but  a 
few  among  the  many  kinds  of  petitioners  who  besiege  the 
institution  managers  for  sympathy  and  relief.  Says  Dr. 
Reeder,  however,  "Once  build  an  orphan  asylum  and  it  is 
there  to  do  business.  If  necessary,  it  is  liable  to  'go  out  in 
the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  children  to  come  in'!" 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  combat  or  to  de- 
preciate foster  home  care  of  children.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  value,  even  though  its  limitations  are  also 
known  to  me  from  practical  experience.  Nor  is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  to  defend  institutions.  They  do  not  need 
it.  They  have  been  like  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
(cf.  Exodus  1:12.)  Nor  is  it  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
consider  Dr.  Reeder's  whole  paper  or  to  argue  the  very 
questionable  validity  of  his  conclusions  as  applied  to  America 
but  drawn  from  the  data  he  makes  available  of  experiences 
in  Serbia  and  Poland.  I  merely  wish  to  protest  against  the""! 
use  of  misrepresentations  as  arguments  and  against  the 
recommendation  of  conclusions  based  on  such  misrepresen- 
tations and  on  half  truths  as  reliable  guides  for  social  en- 
deavor. The  foster  home  is  not  a  panacea  for  social  ills  and 
should  not  be  advertised  as  the  Soothing  Syrup  of  Social 
Work.  "Orphan  asylum"  is  not  a  synonym  for  "the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation."  No  one  should  try  to  build  up  a 
needless  antagonism.  Foster  home  and  institution  should 
not  be  treated  as  competitive  methods,  but  as  social  re- 
sources adapted  to  different  conditions.  The  institution 
of  today  is  not  the  institution  of  twenty  years  ago.  Even 
cottage  plan  institutions  have  changed.  Institutions  which 
were,  in  theory,  designed  to  provide  family  life  and  train- 
ing for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  were,  in  practice,  organized 
to  serve  primarily  as  training  schools.  Now  while  it  is 
true  that  every  good  home  trains  its  members  to  certain 
dexterities,  this  so-called  "home  training"  is  rightly  only 
a  by-product.  Where  these  dexterities  become  the  chief 
purpose,  the  house  becomes  a  "school"  or  an  "institution" 
instead  of  a  "home."  This  is  true  whether  the  family  num- 
bers three  or  thirty.  This  is  true  also  wherever  the  home 
is  subordinated  to  an  educational  scheme.  The  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  the  new  institution  and  the  old  is 
that  the  former  is  uncompromisingly  a  home-making  pro- 
ject, whereas  the  latter  is  primarily  an  educational  project. 
The  latter  ideal  dies  hard.  It  now  tries  to  justify  itself  by 
claiming  that  only  problem  cases  should  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions. Personally  I  believe  this  to  be  bad  practice.  But  I 
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am  eager  to  make  an  open-minded  study  of  comparative  re- 
sults in  Baltimore,  where  the  Jewish  community  segregates 
all  types  of  problem  cases — character,  conduct,  mental,  ner- 
vous and  health — in  Levindale,  with  results  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  isolate  problem  cases  in  private  homes, 
where  they  use  widows'  pensions,  subsidized  homes  and  fos- 
ter homes  before  institutions,  and  then  have  made  Home- 
wood  Terrace  and  the  Protestant  Orphanage  Society  each 
a  group  of  large  foster  homes  under  the  guidance  of  specially 
adapted  and  selected  House  Mothers,  with  the  same  re- 
lationship to  schools  and  teaching  that  the  ordinary  home 
bears.  It  may  take  several  years  to  get  measurable  results, 
but  that  is  not  a  good  reason  for  trying  to  force  an  im- 
mediate issue  by  throwing  mud  or  by  vilifying  those  whose 
opinions  and  methods  differ  from  mine. 

SAMUEL  LAXGER 

Superintendent  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

San   Francisco,  California 

From  Illinois 

I  HAVE  read  Our  Orphaned  Asylums  with  considerable 
interest,  and  while  agreeing  with  most  of  what  is  said 
therein,  and  respecting  the  author's  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience, I  feel  that  only  one  side  of  the  story  is  told.  The  trend 
away  from  the  drab  orphan  asylum  to  individual  foster 
homes  is  an  encouraging  one,  but  there  is  no  less  encourag- 
ing progress  toward  the  orphan  home  manned  by  people 
educated  along  social  sen-ice  lines,  who  study  and  serve 
the  individual  children  rather  than  the  mass. 

The  comment  most  often  heard  from  visitors  to  the  home 
of  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  superintendent,  is, 
"Why,  I  never  imagined  children  in  an  orphans'  home 
could  be  so  happy,"  and  the  very  initials  of  the  institution's 
name  have  been  interpreted  by  its  members  (not  "inmates") 
to  mean  "It's  My  Own  Home."  If  you  could  have  been 
present  at  a  recent  reunion  of  former  members  you  would 
have  been  convinced  that  these  boys  and  girls  and  young 
men  and  women  were  really  back  home  for  a  day. 

I  hope  you  are  planning  to  publish  an  article  soon  from 
this  point  of  view.  There  are  enough  people  well  qualified 
to  write  it  so  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
an  interesting  story. 

FRED  S.  LYXX 

Superintendent  Illinois  Masonic  Orphans  Home 

La  Grange,  Illinois 

From  Mr.  Reeder 

MR.  LANGER'S  article  is  especially  interesting  in  that 
it  is  one  of  but  two  unfavorable  comments  among 
the  many  I  have  seen  upon  the  original  article,  and  becaues 
it  comes  from  one  who  is  both  a  profound  student  of  de- 
pendent child  care  work  in  this  country,  and  also  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  "enlightened  few"  institutions  referred 
to  in  the  article. 

Mr.  Langer  assumes  a  cleavage  of  child  welfare  workers 
into  institution  and  anti-institution  classes.  If  this  is  so, 
I  should  have  to  align  myself  with  the  institution  group, 
having  been  an  institution  supervisor  for  twenty-five  years. 
As  stated  in  the  original  article  I  do  not  condemn  institu- 
tions but  deplore  their  failure  to  rise  to  the  splendid  sen-ice 
they  might  render.  I  am  for  the  institution  in  its  proper 


sphere  and  method  of  functioning,  where  a  large  and  needed 
field  is  open  to  it,  but  not  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  early 
years  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Langer's  article  fails  to  meet  the  real  issue  in  that 
it  appears  to  be  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  excep- 
tionally few  institutions  which  are  no  doubt  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  modern  point  of  view  of  institutional  ser- 
vice. These  few  should  not  be  used  as  a  mantle  to  cover 
the  multitude  of  shortcomings  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stitutions which  have  not  changed  ii>  the  last  twenty  years 
and  but  very  little  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

R.  R.  REEDE* 


WHILE  THE  EVILS  of  baby  farms  were  being  shouted 
once  more  from  the  front  pages  of  the  New  York  newspapers, 
Maryland  quietly  offered  a  bit  of  constructive  evidence  on 
the  human  economies  of  keeping  young  children  at  home.  In 
1916  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state  passed  a  law  which 
forbade  the  separation  of  an  infant  of  less  than  six  months 
from  his  mother  except  under  certain  specified  conditions.  In 
application  that  law  affected  chiefly  illegitimate  children.  So 
the  Children's  Bureau,  to  test  its  efficacy,  prepared  a  study 
of  the  comparison  of  the  death  rates  of  illegitimate  and  legit- 
imate babies  in  Baltimore  in  1915,  and  again  in  1921,  after  a 
five  years'  trial  of  the  measure.  While  the  death  rate  of  legit- 
imate children  declined  by  17  per  cent  during  those  six  years, 
that  of  babies  born  out  of  wedlock  was  lessened  by  53  per  cent, 
and  a  number  of  maternity  homes  and  baby  boarding  homes 
of  dubious  reputation  have  gone  out  of  business.  The  report 
points  out  that  this  law,  in  meeting  its  primary  aim  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  babies  under  six  months  of  age,  has 
established  the  principle  of  requiring  legal  sanction,  such  as 
commonly  is  required  in  all  states  for  property  transfers, 
whenever  a  baby  less  than  six  months  old  is  turned  over  from 
the  custody  of  his  mother  to  any  one  else. 

IN  REQUIRING  that  sanction  the  Maryland  law  reckons 
with  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  adequate  super- 
vision of  illegitimate  children  found  by  Ida  Parker  in  a  follow- 
up  study  of  550  ilh'gitimacy  applications  recently  published  by 
the  Research  Bureau  of  Social  Case  Work  in  Boston.  In 
spite  of  cooperation  between  social  agencies  and  of  much  ex- 
cellent case  work  disclosed  by  the  study,  the  great  majority  of 
illigitimacy  cases  quickly  drifted  through  the  records  beyond 
the  control,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the  agencies  involved. 
This  disappearance  was  the  more  disquieting  because  of  the 
high  prevalence  of  ill-health  among  the  mothers  and  high  in- 
fant death  rates,  such  as  are  almost  universally  found  in  such 
groups.  But  added  to  the  inadequate  equipment  of  most  of 
the  agencies  for  effective  follow-up  work,  there  was  always 
the  legal  right  of  the  mother  to  prevent  supervision,  and  her 
ability  to  surrender  or  give  her  child  away,  or  place  him  for 
adoption,  and  the  fact  that  no  agency  in  Massachusetts  is 
legally  responsible  for  such  babies  and  has  power  to  supen-ise 
their  difficult  course  through  childhood.  This  study  recom- 
mends a  more  careful  denning  and  dovetailing  of  functions  be- 
tween organizations  to  permit  better  follow-up,  and  further, 
that  Massachusetts,  like  Minnesota,  should  "recognize  its  duty 
towards  all  its  illegitimate  children  and  should  assume  and 
exercise  the  right  to  supen-ise  them  over  a  period  of  years." 
Still  wider  in  its  application  is  the  recommendation  that  Massa- 
chusetts consider  the  excellent  examples  which  have  been  set 
by  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota  in  requiring  suitable 
investigation  oi  all  adoption  petitions  presented  to  the  courts. 


EDUCATION 


A  Mountain  New  School 


OUR    program    at    Stanley    McCormick    School 
began  four  years  ago  with  the  taking  over  of  an 
established    secondary    school    of    the    standard 
type,  located  at  Burnsville,  in  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina.    It  had  a  fair  plant  and  equipment 
for  accommodating  about   IOO  boarding  and  day  students. 
The  project  was  initiated  by  the  country  life  department  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Warren  H.  Wilson.     Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
of  Chicago  provided  the  plant,  erected  new  buildings  and  in 
large  part  undertook  the  support  of  the  institution.     Since 
her  death  two  years  ago  the  support  has  been  continued  by 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Emmons  Elaine  and  her  two  sons,  Cyrus 
and  Harold  McCormick. 

The  school  was  designed  primarily  to  serve  the  peculiar 
interests  of  the  mountain  region.  This  section  of  the  coun- 
try was  then,  and  still  is,  in  a  state  of  rapid,  almost  violent, 
transition  from  its  old  isolation  to  modern  economic  and 
social  conditions.  There  was  evident  a  distinct  and  urgent 
demand  for  young  men  and  women  to  assume  leadership 
in  a  new  social  order.  This  was  the  justification  for  the 
school.  The  authorities  of  the  institution  were  given  the 
utmost  liberty,  save  for  financial  limitations,  and  told  to 
get  results. 

They  accordingly  had  but  one  question  to  answer,  a 
question  immediate  and  practical :  How  can  these  young 
people  best  be  helped  to  understand  modern  life,  get  the 
most  out  of  it,  and  render  real  service  to  their  communities? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  worked  out  frankly  yet  cau- 
tiously, has  become  the  basis  of  our  organization  and  edu- 
cational program.  We  have  found  it  necessary  at  times  to 
make  minor  concessions  both  to  local  prejudices  and  to  the 
established  educational  system ;  but  on  the  whole  our  liberty 
has  been  real,  we  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
state  officials  and  we  have  arrived,  not  at  our  destination, 
but  assuredly  somewhere  along  the  road. 

This  is  our  present  status :  We  are  neither  a  standard  high 
school  nor  a  college  but  merely  an  institution  devoted  to 
giving  young  people,  especially  the  young  people  of  ths 
southern  mountains,  a  "liberal  education"  in  the  light  of 
modern  needs.  We  have  a  very  modest  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  a  faculty  of  fourteen  persons  chosen  for  their 
human  sympathy  and  outlook  as  well  as  for  their  scholar- 
ship. We  are  small  in  numbers  and  have  little  ambition  to 
grow  in  that  direction;  our  plans  look  to  an  ultimate  en- 
rolment of  not  more  than  250  students  and  twenty-five 
teachers. 

WE  have  a  definite  course  of  training  leading  to  gradu- 
ation, not  because  we  believe  in  graduation,  but  be- 
cause American  society  today  looks  askance  at  a  man  with- 
out some  sort  of  scholastic  imprint.     This  course  proceeds 
through  four  phases — a  preliminary  or  preparatory  training 


and  a  basic,  a  special  and  a  correlating  phase  of  a  regular 
five  5-ear  course. 

The  Preliminary  Phase:  The  object  of  this  phase  of  our 
work  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  regular  course.  This 
is  necessary  because  ordinary  public  school  grading  means 
little  when  it  comes  to  grouping  students  for  actual  ac- 
complishment. Boys  and  girls  from  the  upper  grades  and 
early  years  of  high  school  are  rather  freely  admitted  and 
bulked  together  in  this  department.  By  a  series  of  intelli- 
gence and  other  standard  tests,  by  observation,  by  individual 
and  group  instruction,  by  varied  demands  for  the  organi- 
zation and  expression  of  ideas,  the  morons  and  near  morons 
are  weeded  out  and  the  students  with  adequate  natural 
equipment  are  stimulated  to  mental  alertness,  are  taught  how 
to  study  and  express  themselves,  and  are  helped  to  acquire 
skill  in  reading  and  observation,  a  vocabulary,  and  a  back- 
ground of  facts  and  experiences  that  will  make  more  ad- 
vanced study  feasible  and  natural.  Not  until  he  has  this 
equipment  is  a  student  allowed  to  enter  the  regular  course. 
Thus  he  is  spared  the  discouragement  that  comes  from  un- 
dertaking work  for  which  he  is  not  prepared  and  the  group, 
unhandicapped  by  the  drag  of  the  weaklings,  can  move  off 
at  a  live  pace. 

Regular  Course,  First  Phase:  three  and  a  half  years.  This 
includes  a  five-fold  program  consisting  of:  (i)  principal 
study,  (2)  supplementary  study,  (3)  creative  expression, 
(4)  physical  training,  and  (5)  civic  service. 

Principal  Study:  This  occupies  three  hours  daily — thr 
whole  forenoon,  except  for  a  half  hour  of  recreation.  1 
introduces  the  student  to  one  subject  of  life  interest  after 
another,  beginning  with  the  simpler  and  more  immediate. 
The  first  nine  weeks  are  given  to  questions  of  physical  en- 
vironment— air,  water,  soil,  sunshine  and  the  like;  the  next 
nine  weks  to  social  environment,  the  immediate  community 
people,  schools,  churches,  roads,  amusements,  products,  mar- 
kets and  similar  factors.  After  these  the  study  centres  around 
industry  and  business,  living  things,  stages  in  human  pro- 
gress, physical  laws  and  phenomena,  human  body  and  mind, 
current  political  and  social  problems,  the  Anglo-American 
heritage,  in  about  the  order  named. 

One  group,  limited  to  fifty  students,  begins  each  year 
and  continues  this  study  for  three  and  a  half  years;  thus 
there  are  four  groups  at  work  during  the  first  semester  of 
each  year  and  three  during  the  second  semester.  The  famil- 
iar academic  subjects  are  rudely  handled,  often  torn 
apart  and  the  usable  fragments  reassembled  with  other  ma- 
terial to  explain  or  illumine  some  immediate  life  interest. 
The  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three 
teachers,  one  of  whom  has  the  scholarship  and  comprehen- 
sion to  interpret  the  particular  field  under  study.  The  other 
teachers  of  the  group  work  with  the  students,  assisting  them 
as  to  sources  of  information  and  methods  of  study  and  or- 
ganization. The  work  is  exacting  and  demands  well-defined 
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units  of  accomplishment.  It  is  not  stereoptyped,  however, 
but  gives  ample  opportunity  for  personal  initiative  and  the 
satisfaction  of  individual  interests, 

Supplementary  Study:  one  hour  daily.  The  requirements 
of  the  course  of  principal  study  are  sufficient  to  demand  a 
full  three  hours  work  from  the  abler  students  in  the  group. 
The  less  capable  students  rind  it  necessary  to  do  work  to 
complete  the  accomplishments.  This  hour  of  supplementary 
study  enables  them  to  meet  their  deficiencies.  Those  who 
do  not  need  the  time  for  this  extra  work  can  have  instruc- 
tion during  this  period  in  other  fields,  including  mathematics 
and  languages. 

Creative  Expression :  one  and  one  half  hours  daily.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  industrial  arts,  household  arts,  draw- 
ing and  design,  dramatic  art,  music  or  other  work  which 
serves  to  satisfy  the  creative  impulse  and  develop  skill  in 
self-expression. 

Physical  Development  and  Recreation :  Several  hours 
each  day  are  given  to  sports  for  the  dual  purpose  of  build- 
ing sound  and  responsive  bodies  and  gratifying  the  play 
spirit  in  some  students  and  developing  it  in  others.  There 
is  a  program  for  all  and  a  limited  schedule  of  off-campus 
games. 

.'.-  Service:  Residence  at  Stanley  McCormick  School  is 
not  merely  a  preparation  for  life  but  a  real  experience  in 
•i£.     The  government  of  the  institution  and  the  admin- 
.tion   of  its   activities   is  in  the  hands  of  the  stude 
subject  only  to  a  few  fundamental  limitations.     Laws  are 
passed  in  the  House  of  Citizens  and  enforced  through  • 
der-  and  the  discipline  committee.     Administrative 

committees  of  students  with  faculty  advisors  look  after  the 
lighting,  heating  and  cleaning  of  the  buildings  and  manage 
the  dining  hall.  Similar  committees  direct  the  musical, 
dramatic,  athletic  and  religious  interests,  the  library,  ex- 
tension and  publicity.  Each  student  contributes  to  the  in- 
:tion  one  hour  of  manual  labor  each  day.  Thus  the 
school  is  a  community  of  young  people  cooperating  to  put 
over  a  program  in  which  are  involved  interests  and  problems 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  ability  of  a  student  to  function 
in  this  society,  as  a  worker,  social  factor  and  leader,  con- 
stitutes a  definite  and  essential  element  in  his  progress  to- 
ward graduation. 

Second  Phase — Special  Courses:  After  completing  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  general  training  just  described 
the  student  spends  t\vo  semesters  in  pursuing  courses  of  his 
own  choice  under  specialists  of  the  faculty.  In  these  classes 
the  teacher  takes  a  small  group  of  students,  not  over  ten, 
and  introduces  them  to  his  own  intimate  fields  of  study  and 
to  the  methods  and  scope  of  productive  scholarship. 

Third  Phase — Correlation  and  Expression:  The  prospec- 
tive graduate  spends  his  last  semester  in  an  attempt  to 
shape  up  and  understand  the  material  he  has  been  collect- 
ing throughout  the  previous  years.  He  brings  together  the 
facts  he  has  acquired,  supplementing  them  where  necessary, 
organizes  them  about  points  of  special  interest  to  him,  and 
gives  expression  to  the  results  in  a  variety  of  forms — out- 
lines, essays,  talks,  oral  examinations.  The  intelligence  dis- 
played in  doing  this  is  the  basis  upon  which  a  diploma  is 
granted. 


T 


HIS,  very  briefly,  perhaps  inadequately  stated,  is  the 
way  one  instiution  is  attempting  to  meet  the  problem 


of  humanizing  and  modernizing  higher  education.  The 
peculiar  needs  which  the  school  was  established  to  meet 
forced  it,  very  fortunately,  to  approach  the  problem  from 
a  social  rather  than  a  purely  intellectual  standpoint.  These 
same  circumstances  laid  upon  it  the  necessity  of  providing 
in  its  scheme  for  (i)  economy  in  time  and  money  on  the 
part  of  the  student  and  (2)  unusual  effectiveness  of  train- 
ing. (3)  in  the  modern  spirit. 

By  combining  what  is  ordinarily  classed  as  secondary 
and  higher  education  into  one  course  and  going  to  the 
trouble  of  patching  up  the  student's  preparation  until  it 
provides  an  adequate  equipment,  two  years  time  is  saved 
the  student.  When  the  student  enters  the  regular  five  year 
course  of  the  school  he  has.  in  scholastic  bulk,  about  one 
year's  high  school  work.  In  five  more  years,  making  six  in 
all  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  he  gets,  we  are  con- 
vinced, the  equivalent  of  eight  years  of  ordinary  high  school 
and  college  work — much  more  if  measured  in  terms  of 
effectiveness  in  meeting  life  contacts.  This  saving  enables 
him  to  begin  professional  or  technical  studies  two  years 
earlier  than  otherwise  would  be  possible,  and  is  so  much 
clear  gain  if  he  goes  into  business,  farming  or  other  occupa- 
tions for  which  the  school  itself  prepares. 

LEROY  F.  JACKSON- 

A  School  of  Public  Affairs 

"'  I  "  HE  only  justification  for  the  American  public  school 
•*•  system  is  education  for  citizenship."  This  is  the 
declaration  that  opens  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Although  the  thoughtful  reader 
may  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  so  sweeping  a  statement,  he  will 
surely  be  ready  to  admit  that  an  outstanding  purpose,  if  not 
the  prime  purpose,  of  the  whole  educational  system  is  the 
teaching  of  and  training  for  citizenship.  If  pressed  further 
and  asked  whether  in  his  judgment  the  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  were  successful  in  performing  this  function, 
he  would  probably  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not.  Hav- 
ing become  aware  of  this  situation  in  these  post-war  years,  the 
educators  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  problem  so  that 
it  is  now  probably  the  outstanding  problem  of  the  pedagogical 
world.  From  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  experi- 
ment are  under  way  that  look  toward  the  discovery  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  of  solving  it. 

The  establishment  of  a  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs  in  Syracuse  University  is  therefore  a  symptom  of  a 
more  or  less  widespread  movement.  This  partially  explains 
the  general  comment  occasioned  by  announcements  of  the 
school  among  educators  of  various  ranks  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  But  in  part  the  comment  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  independently  financed 
for  this  specific  purpose  and  that  it  is  to  operate  as  a  unit 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  has  its  own 
staff  and  will  concentrate  on  this  aspect  of  the  college  cur- 
riculum and  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  will  seek 
to  integrate  and  cross-fertilize  all  of  those  fields  of  knowl- 
edge that  have  a  contribution  to  make  in  the  direction  of 
citizenship  training.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  a  type 
of  training  may  ultimately  be  developed  that  will  be  just  as 
clear-cut  and  to  the  point  as  training  for  a  trade,  art  or  pro- 
fession. 
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Good  citizenship  covers  a  very  wide  field.  It  involves 
being  a  good  father  or  mother,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good 
craftsman  with  all  that  the  term  implies.  In  addition  it 
calls  for  continuous  enlistment  in  the  great  peace-time  army 
of  the  political  comonwealth,  where  discipline  is  entirely 
voluntary  and  self-imposed. 

Preparation  for  citizenship  acording  to  this  definition  will 
obviously  begin  in  the  cradle;  it  will  develop  in  the  associa- 
tion and  training  of  the  home;  it  will  grow  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  the  church,  the  printed  word.  Special 
subjects  of  study,  such  as  literature,  history,  ethics,  sociology 
and  economics  are  clearly  essential  to  its  proper  development. 
But  in  view  of  the  rapid  extension  of  government  in  all 
important  social  and  economic  fields  special  attention  is 
assigned  to  the  study  of  government,  its  history,  its  purposes, 
its  methods  of  functioning  and  control.  For  this  reason, 
the  central  part  of  the  program  of  the  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  curriculum  covers  an  introductory  course,  required 
of  freshmen,  that  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  a  later 
paragraph.  It  includes  such  standard  courses  as  those  in 
national,  state,  and  local  government,  political  parties, 
European  government,  constitutional  and  international  law, 
and  foreign  relations.  Senior  and  graduate  seminar  courses 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  research,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  practical  problems  of  govern- 
ment. 

An  important  feature  of  the  program  is  the  emphasis  to  be 
laid  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  governmental  control. 
The  dominating  influence  of  the  human  factor  in  politics  has 
long  been  recognized.  This  applies  particularly  to  public 
opinion,  accepted  as  the  most  potent  influence  in  our  whole 
political  life.  Efforts  are  to  be  made  by  a  staff  member  who 
has  specialized  in  the  field  of  social  psychology  to  determine 
by  scientific  tests  the  principles  and  forces  involved  in  the 
stimulation  and  development  of  public  opinion.  Extensive 
experiments  are  already  under  way. 

Here  also  mention  should  be  made  of  the  plan  to  evalu- 
ate the  factors  and  qualities  requisite  for  leadership  in 
political  life.  The  basis  for  this  investigation  is  to  be  an 
analysis  of  the  personality  and  career  of  men  and  women 
•who  are  generally  recognized  as  leaders  either  in  impor- 
tant administrative  positions  of  a  public  character  or  in 
politics.  It  is  hoped  that  investigations  along  these  and 
similar  lines  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  human 
beings  who  form  the  very  "stuff"  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. 

Finally  a  graduate  course  looking  toward  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  the  field  of  public  administration  is  now 
being  given.  This  is  directed  particularly  toward  training 
for  city  management  and  governmental  research.  It  is  the 
same  work  that  has  been  given  heretofore  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  It  is  being  offered  in  co- 
operation with  the  members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  as  well 
as  with  members  of  the  university  medical,  engineering  and 
business  schools.  A  more  comprehensive  course  looking 
toward  the  same  end  will  be  launched  next  year.  It  will 
cover  a  five-year  period  and  will  lead  to  a  Master  of  Science 
degree.  This  will  involve  a  certain  amount  of  intensive 
work  in  the  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  Col- 
leges. 

Other   specialized   courses   in   public   administration    are 


being  contemplated.  Training  in  public  health  administra- 
tion and  courses  preparing  students  for  the  consular  service 
are  among  those  that  are  receiving  consideration. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  methods  employed  is  in- 
sistence upon  the  concreteness  of  the  materials  with  which 
citizenship  deals.  Its  laboratory  is  obviously  on  all  sides. 
Social,  economic  and  political  life  teems  with  problems  that 
are  pressing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  student. 
They  are  very  human  in  their  significance  and  very  con- 
crete in  character.  There  is  every  reason  why  these  should 
be  approached  according  to  the  methods  of  the  physical 
scientist,  namely,  open-minded  observation,  experiment,  and 
measurement  of  phenomena. 

To  illustrate  from  the  field  of  the  political  scientist, 
laboratory  material  in  rich  abundance  may  be  derived  from 
the  governmental  units  in  the  environment.  Routine  ad- 
ministration of  government,  local,  state  and  national  con- 
ventions, platforms,  public  addresses,  and  documents,  re- 
ports of  legislative  sessions,  and  current  events  influenced 
or  occasioned  by  government  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion,  observation,  and  first-hand  investigation.  From 
such  consideration  underlying  forces  and  principles  may 
be  recognized. 

Generally  speaking,  the  individual  case  or  the  individual 
phenomenon  is  to  be  the  point  of  departure  in  elementary 
instruction  or  in  the  more  advanced  work.  It  is 
clear  that  this  goal  cannot  be  realized  immediately  be- 
cause of  the  dearth  of  organized  material,  but  the  domin- 
ating objective  in  all  courses  is  to  be  attention  to  the  con- 
crete. In  this  respect,  we  are  seeking  to  keep  pace  with 
the  method  of  teaching  social  science  that  is  being  adopted 
by  a  growing  group  of  instructors. 

The    second    item    to    be    listed    under    the    heading    of 
method    is    the    importance    attached    to    the    development 
of    the    attitude    of    critical    inquiry.     Training    in    inde- 
pendence    of     judgment     calls     for     small     classes.     For 
this    reason    the    large    freshman    and    sophomore    classes 
numbering     about     nine     hundred      students     are     being 
divided    into    discussion    groups    of    some    twenty-five    to 
thirty    students.      They    are    under    the    charge    of    experi- 
enced instructors.     The  latter  are  all  working  toward  the 
common  end  of  making  the  classes  real  discussion  groups, 
not  quiz  or  recitation  sections.     So  far  as  possible  the  dis- 
cussion is  being  carried  on  from  the  floor,  the  teacher  serving 
at  once  as  moderator  and  stimulator.     He  is  .not  interested 
in  having  the  students  accept  his  views  or  those  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  text-book  on  any  given  subject.     He  is  rather 
ambitious  to  have  them  know  why  they  have  such  opinions 
as  they  may  have  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  thus 
to  free  them  from  prejudice,  traditional  or  inherited  belief. 
In  the  process  of  justifying  their  opinions  he  will  insist  on 
sound  arguments,  based  on  the  intelligent  analysis  of  facts. 
Respect  for  and  acceptance  of  the  need  of  evidence  is  the 
very   cornerstone   of   the   method.     As    future  citizens   the 
students  must  be  trained  to  demand  evidence  and  in  this 
they  must  have  practice  in  discriminating  between  the  true 
and  the  false. 

This  method  will  be  pursued  in  the  more  advanced  courses 
as  well.  The  importance  of  knowledge  of  content  is  admitted. 
But  it  is  believed  that  of  equal  importance  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  habit  of  critical  inquiry  and  of  insistence  on  facts  as  the 
only  sound  method  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions  in 
the  social  and  political  sphere.  (Continued  on  page  647) 
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Jewish  Federations  and  Community  Chests 


are  fifty-two  Jewish  federations  in  the 
United  States,  spending,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
$10,000,000  a  year.  Practically  all  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  larger  cities, 
have  joined  community  chests ;  and  in  certain  instances  where 
those  in  larger  cities  have  not  joined  community  chests,  they 
have  joined  community  welfare  federations  or  councils  of 
social  agencies.  Those  in  New  York  (including  Brooklyn), 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee, 
none  of  them  in  a  chest,  spend  approximately  $7,850,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  expenditures  through  federated  activity, 
in  other  words,  is  still  made  independently  by  Jewish  federa- 
tions. 

There  is.  however,  an  urge  toward  joinder  in  the  com- 
munity chest,  although  the  wave  of  sentiment  for  it  is 
tending  to  turn  a  bit  toward  ebb  tide.  Certain  dominant 
reasons  can  be  indicated  for  the  slight  recession  of  the  wave. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Jewish  federations  in  smaller  cites  and  towns — 
and  even  in  larger  cities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Detroit  and 
Cleveland — joined  in  the  community  chest  during  the  gen- 
eral wave  toward  cooperation  induced  by  conditions  during 
the  war.  Jewish  federations  joined  then  almost  purely  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  There  was  much  more  discussion 
in  the  circles  of  Jewish  philanthropic  activity  of  the  ad- 

bility   of   such    action    than   may   have   appeared    super- 
ficially,  even    in    such   well    "chested"   cities  as   the    great 

mvirate  just  named.  In  these  cities  particularly,  the 
sentiment  for  it  was  induced  by  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
organizations  had  certain  contributions  to  make  which,  un- 
happily, they  did  not  possess,  and  therefore  did  not  make 
universally,  in  other  cities.  These  contributions  were  an 
efficient  lay  personnel  that  was  well  liked  and  understood 
in  the  general  community  and  could  make  a  contribution 
in  the  councils  of  the  chest;  a  budget  that  had  been  raised 
fairly  efficiently,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  two  of  these 
cities,  has  not  proved  adequate;  and,  in  two  of  the  cities, 
effective  cooperation  through  the  Jewish  federations. 
Maurice  Hexter,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  experience 
of  Jewish  federations  in  community  chests,  brings  forward 
these  three  elements  as  criteria  for  a  decision  by  a  Jewish 
federation  as  to  joining  a  chest.  Whether  or  not  they  can 
be  considered  the  only  elements  concerned  is  quite  beside 
the  question.  But  it  is  true  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
:.e  Jewish  federations  could  not  make  all  of  these 
contributions. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  there  is  al- 
most universal  agreement  among  the  intelli- 
gent persons  concerned  with  the  direction  of 
Jewish  federations  with  respect  to  membership 
in  a  Welfare  Federation  or  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  which  is  concerned  with  progressive 


ssion  of  the  philanthropic  needs  of  the  entire  communty 
and  gradual  standardization  of  work,  salaries,  methods,  and 
so  forth. 

When  it  comes  to  a  financial  federation,  however,  there 
is  in  the  first  place  the  question  of  public  policy.  While 
there  is  no  dual  national  allegiance  among  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States,  while  there  is  no  dual  citizenship  as  such, 
there  is  an  eternal  "conflict,"  or  rather  an  eternal  necessity 
for  reconciliation  between  what  constitutes  the  Jew's  pri- 
mary duty  toward  the  Jewish  community  and  his  primary 
duty  toward  the  general  community  insofar  as  communal 
affairs  are  concerned.  Inherent  in  this  "conflict"  is  a  long 
history  of  primary  community  organization  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  of  long  experience  in  federated  com- 
munal activity,  which,  at  times,  included  religious  activities 
in  the  federated  activity.  So  that  when  the  question  of 
joinder  comes  before  a  Jewish  community  or  the  Jewish 
federated  group,  when  it  represents  much  of  the  community, 
this  "conflict"  inevitably  arises;  and,  when  the  question  is 
raised,  as  it  is  being  raised,  directly  or  otherwise,  in  the 
larger  communities,  the  professional  and  lay  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community  instinctively  turn  toward  the  situation 
within  their  own  groups. 

There  they  see,  at  the  present  time,  a  growing  number 
of  important  organizations  that  are  being  erected  as  insti- 
tutions, or  organized  for  propaganda  or  other  purposes  by 
the  eastern  European  group.  This  group,  now  developing 
its  own  social  and  economic  leaders  and  becoming  stabilized 
economically,  has  the  financial  power  to  gratify  an  inherent 
desire  for  its  own  institutions.  These  institutions,  in  some 
communities,  tend  to  equal  in  budget  the  needs  of  the  estab- 
lished Jewish  federation.  This  is  beginning  to  be  true,  for 
example,  in  Cleveland,  where  there  are  such  large  institutions, 
and  in  cities  like  Detroit.  Inevitably  this  leads  to  "con- 
flict" not  only  in  the  gathering  of  funds,  but  also  in  standards 
of  work,  in  attitude  toward  organized  philanthropies  and 
in  the  s-crual  conduct  of  case  work,  administration  of  hos- 
pitals, and  of  child  caring  organizations.  Within  the  Jewish 
community,  there  is  thus  a  conflict  in  standards  of  work,  in 
attitude  toward  philanthropy,  a  conflict  which  to  the  non- 
Jew,  though  he  may  meet  it  in  his  own  work  with  other 
groups,  tends  to  be  academic  until  it  begins  to  affect  the 
community  chest  budget.  It  is  theoretically  true  that  the  chest 
makes  its  campaign  throughout  the  community;  that  it  or- 
ganizes its  solicitation  of  funds  on  an  absolutely  non-sectarian 
basis.  This,  however,  has  not  removed  from  the  former 
and  present  Jewish  communal  leaders  their  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  an  adequate  sum  being 
collected  from  the  Jewish  community.  This  is 
so  true  that  in  certain  cities  Jewish  communal 
leaders,  subsequent  to  the  chest  campaign,  have 
organized  their  own  "quiet"  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  Jewish  contributions. 
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The  financial  difficulty  inherent  in  the  Jewish  community 
will  take  years  to  straighten  out  because  it  is  a  conflict  of 
attitudes.  Large  groups  in  the  Jewish  communities  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  themselves  to  start  their  own  institutions, 
which  because  of  sub-standard  work  or  for  other  reasons  are 
not  included  in  the  con.munity  chest.  They  naturally  tend, 
therefore,  either  to  give  a  proportionately  smaller  contri- 
bution to  the  chest,  or  to  contribute  not  at  all.  This  lays  a 
disproportionate  burden  financially  on  smaller  groups  in  the 
Jewish  community  which  used  to  support  principally  the 
Jewish  federation. 

In  certain  instances  the  chest  feels  that  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient contribution  from  the  Jewish  community;  in  other 
instances  the  Jewish  community,  knowing  its  constituent 
members  much  better  than  the  general  community  does,  feels 
that  in  some  cases  it  gives  too  much  and  in  some  cases  too 
little.  The  latter,  it  is  generally  felt,  is  particularly  true  of 
the  great  amount  of  new  wealth  that  has  come  in  the  Jewish 
communities  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  but  one  problem. 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  and  to  meet  also  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  the  conflict  of  attitudes  in  Jewish  com- 
munities, certain  communities  such  as  Detroit,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles  have  organized,  in  addition  to  the 
community  chest  drive,  a  second  drive  for  funds  which  is 
limited  to  the  Jewish  community.  In  its  course  an  attempt 
is  made  to  collect  funds  for  non-chest  organizations,  particu- 
larly for  those  organizations  that  are  becoming  semi-com- 
munity centers,  but  whose  main  purpose  is  to  conduct  insti- 
tutions for  the  propagation  of  Jewish  culture  and  the  incul- 
cation of  Jewish  education.  Included  in  some  of  these  drives 
are  also  some  of  the  Jewish  national  organizations,  particu- 
larly those  that  the  local  community  may  desire  to  support 
and  to  recognize.  And  this  moving  toward  a  second  cam- 
paign subsequent  to  or  preceding  the  community  chest  cam- 
paign, as  local  conditions  dictate,  is  being  advocated  in  a 
large  number  of  communities  yearly,  and  may  become,  out- 
side of  the  three  largest  centers,  namely,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago,  where  there  is  no  chest  in  any  case, 
a  regular  fixture.  In  other  words,  for  the  Jewish  community, 
the  chest  appeal  of  one  campaign  for  funds  during  the  year 
is,  in  the  light  of  experience,  increasingly  unfeasible. 

THERE  are  certain  other  conflicts  and  "fears."  For 
example,  Jewish  federations  know  that  in  the  course 
of  a  number  of  community  chest  campaigns,  sometimes  as  the 
result  of  Klan  activity,  as  in  Portland,  Oregon,  there  has 
been  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  undue  sums  of  money 
have  been  appropriated  to  Catholic  and  Jewish  institutions. 
A  circular  to  this  effect  was  printed  and  distributed  in  Port- 
land. It  has  been  my  experience  to  sit  at  a  chest  campaign 
luncheon  in  a  large  eastern  city,  notoriously  non-Klan,  and 
to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  campaign  explain  the  fact  that 
this  propaganda  was  not  true;  that  Jewish  and  Catholic 
institutions  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  work,  for  non-Jews 
and  non-Catholics,  and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the 
hospitals  maintained  by  these  two  great  religious  bodies. 
But  what  would  constitute  the  correct  proportion  of  "giv- 
ing," and  the  correct  proportion  of  "receiving"  by  a  hundred 
per  cent  Jewish  federation  or  a  fifty  per  cent  Jewish  federa- 
tion, or  by  the  Jewish  community,  is  a  problem  that  the 
Jewish  communities  have  not  solved  for  themselves  and  the 
chest  has  not  attempted  to  solve.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 


fact  that  the  chest  is  going  through  the  same  experience  that 
the  Jewish  federations  have  had  for  many  years — briefly, 
that  chests  are  organized  financially  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
aged pre-chest  budgets ;  that  neither  chests  nor  Jewish  federa- 
tions were  organized  with  reference  to  definite  community 
plans ;  that,  therefore,  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  so,  the 
chest  proceeds  to  demand  an  increasing  budget  of  the  gen- 
eral community,  as  did  the  Jewish  federation  of  the  Jewish 
community.  Thereafter  there  comes  a  plateau  period  when 
the  community  chest  does  not  grow.  It  is  in  this  period 
generally  that  there  has  been  difficulty  among  Jewish  federa- 
tions in  meeting  the  financial  demands  of  organizations. 
Chests  in  such  a  period  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  standard- 
ization studies  and  differences  in  budgets.  And  this  leads 
us  to  a  second  problem. 

"\T7"HEN  Jewish  community  leaders  or  Jewish  organ- 
ized groups  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social 
Research  whether  or  not  they  should  join  a  chest,  after  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  facts  we  have 
inevitably  had  to  counsel  such  leaders,  groups  or  organiza- 
tions that  they  should  wait;  that  they  should  develop  high 
standards  of  work;  that  they  should  develop  efficient  per- 
sonnel; that  they  should  raise  an  adequate  budget  which 
would  have  reference  not  only  to  present  needs  but  to  future 
needs;  that  they  should  be  sure  of  capital  needs  in  the  way 
of  buildings  and  other  funds  before  joining. 

This  advice  we  have  deemed  eminently  practical  in  the 
light  of  actual  experience  which  Jewish  federations  are  hav- 
ing in  chests.  For  example,  Jewish  relief  societies,  in  both 
chest  cities  and  others,  tend  almost  universally  to  spend  more 
per  family  in  material  relief  than  the  non-Jewish  societies. 
There  are  occasional  exceptions,  of  course,  but  in  the  main 
this  is  true.  This  is  so  true  that  the  Cleveland  chest  made 
a  general  study  of  comparative  expenditures.  Jewish  relief 
societies,  hospitals  or  child  caring  organizations,  many  of 
whom  also  sin  in  this  respect,  feel  that  for  a  period  of  years 
they  have  perhaps  been  raising  the  standard  of  giving  to 
dependent  families,  in  service  and  material  help.  They  feel 
that  the  mere  study  of  the  situation  leads  inevitably  to  invidi- 
ous comparison  between  their  standards  and  those  of  other 
agencies,  and  they  feel  rightly  that  such  standards  of  relief, 
the  tendency  toward  which  had  been  established  before  join- 
ing a  chest,  are  sacrosanct  to  them  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  chest,  at  least  as  a  financial  organization,  can- 
not feel  this  way.  Though  certain  leaders  in  the  chests 
throughout  the  country  tend  to  condone  such  situations,  the 
situation  is  increasingly  irritating  at  least  to  the  Jewish 
organizations.  It  is  also  true  in  certain  cities,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  cities,  that  the  Jewish  organizations  are  doing 
undifferentiated  case  work;  that  they  are  often  in  the  hands 
of  workers  who  are  certainly  less  skilled  and  less  trained  than 
those  in  the  general  community.  Inclusion  in  the  chest  in 
such  cases  must  lead  to  irritating  situations. 

T  EWISH  federations,  generally  speaking,  have  been  a  lit- 
J  tie  "previous"  in  joining  community  chests.  They  are 
therefore  finding  difficulty  because  of  the  gradual  shifting 
of  responsibility  in  the  Jewish  communities,  because  of  the 
conflict  in  attitude  within  the  Jewish  community,  because  of 
the  fact  that  to  the  Jewish  community  such  matters  as 
Jewish  education  and  other  semi-religious  and  cultural  activ- 
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ities  are  just  as  much  communal  problems  as  is  the  work 
of  the  hospital,  the  child  caring  organization  or  the  family 
welfare  group.  These  are  not  matters  of  academic  discus- 
sion within  the  Jewish  community,  but  part  of  the  Jewish 
communal  life. 

Seeing  the  situation  as  it  is,  the  large  Jewish  communities 
that  are  not  in  the  chest  view  the  situation  with  some  trepida- 
tion. They  do  not  know  what  can  be  expected  of  them 
financially ;  above  all,  they  do  not  know  what  the  community 
regards  as  a  legitimate  sum  for  the  whole  community  to 
spend  for  Jewish  work.  These  situations  require  study ;  they 
require  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  community  freedom  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  This  perhaps  is  the  dominant 
consideration :  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish  group  within  the 
community  to  work  out  what  is  in  its  own  opinion  an  ade- 
quate and  substantial  community  program  on  a  high  stan- 
dard basis.  At  the  present  time  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities 
where  Jewish  federations  and  Catholic  groups  have  not 
joined  the  chest,  the  situation  remains  fairly  simple  in  that 
the  urge  of  public  policy  is  not  as  apparent  or  as  strong 
as  where  both  groups  have  already  joined  and  there  is  ap- 
parent united  community  effort. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  dominant  problems  that 
exist  in  the  relationship  between  the  community  chest  and  the 
Jewish  federation,  whether  the  Jewish  federation  has  or  has 
not  entered  the  chest.  Some  time  these  problems,  and  others 
necessarily  overlooked  in  this  brief  article,  should  have  con- 
crete and  detailed  analysis.  Jewish  experience  is  at  least 
always  interesting. 

SAM i  EL  A.  GOLDSMITH 

Books  That  Go  to  Jail 

EDUCATORS,  philanthropists,  recreation  experts,  min- 
isters and  capitalists  are  much  exercised  over  the  use 
of  leisure  time.  Few  people  have  as  much  leisure  time  as 
the  prisoner  in  the  county  jail.  Prompted  by  the  best  of 
motives  various  organizations  and  indi%'iduals  spasmodically 
interest  themselves  in  the  reading  of  these  unfortunates,  but 
rarely  take  into  consideration  their  reading  tastes  from  the 
individual  standpoint.  It  had  been  customary  for  one  pub- 
lic library  I  know  of  to  supply  them  from  time  to  time  with 
withdrawn  books  and  magazines,  but  this  was  always  done 
with  some  twinges  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  librarian, 
for  the  library  belonged  to  the  public  even  when  it  was  in 
jail,  and  this  part  of  the  public  would  probably  never  need 
its  services  more  than  now  when  they  had  long  hours  to 
while  away  with  no  occupation  for  mind  or  hand.  Could 
not  this  time  of  imprisonment  be  used  in  a  constructive 
way?  What  organization  or  individual  was  better  equipped 
for  this  sen-ice  than  the  public  library? 

So  systematic  jail  service  work  was  organized  over  a  year 
ago  in  connection  with  the  Ottumwa  Public  Library.  Mon- 
day afternoon  is  Library  Day  at  the  jail.  Selections  from 
the  Jail  Log  kept  by  the  assistants  in  charge  give  an  inti- 
mate glimpse  of  the  work  from  week  to  week: 

Manh  21.  I  had  looked  forward  to  my  first  day 
at  the  jail,  but  as  the  turnkey  opened  the  big  iron  doors 
my  heart  sank  with  many  misgivings.  What  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  prisoners?  Would  they  misjudge  my  motive 
and  resent  my  appearance,  or  would  they  realize  in  some 
way  that  there  was  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  ?  These 


thoughts  fled  as  I  walked  in  and  a  man  said,  "Oh,  I  know 
you."  I  really  could  not  recall  on  what  grounds  our  ac- 
quaintance was  based,  but  the  remark  saved  the  day  for 
me  by  opening  a  way  of  approach.  The  eagerness  with 
which  they  accepted  the  books  assured  me  that  the  librarian 
would  be  a  welcome  visitor. 

March  29.  There  were  definite  requests  today  for  mate- 
rial on  automobile  repair,  marine  engineering,  the  orchestra 
and  mathematics.  The  men  asking  for  books  on  these  sub- 
jects expressed  a  desire  to  use  their  enforced  idleness  to 
some  advantage. 

April  7.  The  circulation  so  far  shows  a  larger  per  cent 
of  fiction  is  being  read  with  Zane  Grey  and  other  authors 
of  western  books  in  the  lead.  It  is  best  to  permit  these  men 
and  women  to  choose  the  books  or  subjects  in  which  they 
are  most  interested,  for  sitting  in  uncomfortable  cells  read- 
ing a  book  they  do  not  especially  care  for  will  be  more  to 
their  dislike  than  a  game  of  solitaire  or  rummy  on  the  floor. 

April  21.  I  believe  that  our  jail  library  is  bearing  fruit, 
for  one  of  the  prisoners,  after  having  been  released,  came 
to  the  desk  of  the  main  library,  and,  when  he  was  assured 
that  he  could  draw  books,  remarked  that  we  would  probably 
find  him  a  "stidy"  customer  from  now  on. 

May  7.  I  was  detained  for  a  few  minutes  today,  so 
arrived  at  the  jail  a  bit  late  to  be  greeted  with  the  remarks, 
"You  are  late  today,"  or,  "We  thought  you  had  forgotten 
us."  So  eagerly  do  they  look  each  week  for  the  door  to 
open  and  the  books  to  be  unpacked  that  even  a  few  moments 
delay  is  noticed.  I  find  my  speaking  acquaintances  on  the 
street  are  increasing. 

May  26.  Two  gypsy  girls  in  jail  today.  I  asked  them 
if  they  cared  for  books,  the  answer  was  five  minutes  in 
length,  of  which  not  a  word  could  I  understand.  One  of 
the  prisoners  said  to  leave  some  books  and  she  would  read 
to  them;  they  seemed  to  understand  and  smiled  their  ap- 
proval. More  definite  requests  are  being  made  for  books 
on  special  subjects. 

June  2.  One  of  the  "regulars"  who  is  in  for  eighteen 
months  asked  for  all  dog  stories  next  rime.  The  woman 
who  loved  to  look  at  pictures  has  gone.  I  was  told  that 
she  considered  the  library  a  wonderful  institution.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  way  would  she  ever  have  come  in  contact 
with  a  public  library. 

June  g.  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  proved 
popular  today.  Luckily,  too,  we  had  a  baseball  story  for 
a  man  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 

June  16.  An  old  customer  back!  He  took  great  pride 
in  becoming  a  self-appointed  assistant,  helping  others  choose 
their  books.  His  recommendations  are  relied  upon,  so  the 
librarian  does  not  count  on  the  east  side  of  the  jail  today. 
He  also  said  he  would  take  a  few  extra  so  the  fellows  who 
came  in  later  would  not  bother  him  for  his  books. 

June  23.  One  of  the  prisoners  had  a  gift  for  the  libra- 
rian, an  intricate  design  which  he  had  torn  from  paper, 
using  only  his  fingers.  He  volunteered  to  make  more  and 
colored  ones — if  we  would  furnish  him  with  the  paper. 

June  30.  Another  familiar  face  behind  prison  bars  to- 
day !  A  little  French  boy,  a  patron  of  our  children's  depart- 
ment. His  parents  are  good  people,  and  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  it  happened,  but  our  lips  are  sealed.  The 
librarian  does  not  try  to  cover  the  field  of  the  social  worker, 
but  to  minister  through  books,  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  other. 
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July  7.  There  was  a  request  for  a  book  on  the  Eight- 
eenth amendment  this  afternoon.  The  man  said,  "You 
know  when  you  get  in  jail,  you  kind-a  wish  you'd  known 
more  about  the  laws."  I  took  the  book  Prohibition  Inside 
Out,  by  Roy  R.  Haynes,  to  him,  and  not  wishing  to  mis- 
represent, explained  its  character.  At  first  he  refused  to 
take  it,  sullenly  walked  into  his  cell  and  remained  there 
until  I  was  packing  the  books  to  leave.  As  the  last  books 
were  being  placed  in  the  bag  and  I  was  about  ready  to  go, 
he  came  out  again  with  a  brighter  look  on  his  face  and  said 
he  would  be  fair,  he  would  take  the  book;  it  was  only  fair 
to  read  both  sides.  He  not  only  kept  it  the  allotted  time, 
but  had  it  renewed  in  order  to  pass  it  among  the  other 
prisoners.  I  felt  that  a  book  on  law  enforcement  read  by 
those  who  were  breaking  the  law  was  filling  its  mission. 

October  7.  Cross-word  puzzles  are  competing  with  books. 
Newspapers  are  carefully  clipped,  the  puzzles  mounted  on 
heavy  paper  for  distribution,  and  there  is  battle  royal  if 
there  are  not  enough  puzzles  to  go  around. 

The  books  receive  excellent  care;  none  have  been  marred 
or  mutilated  in  any  way,  nor  have  any  been  lost.  Another 
more  appreciative  group  of  readers  cannot  be  found,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  hundreds  of  people  who  otherwise 
might  never  have  come  in  touch  with  the  Public  Library 
have  felt  its  helpful  influence,  so  that  the  institution  takes 
on  a  new  meaning  in  their  minds.  It  has  been  found  that 
in  many  cases  after  the  prisoners  are  released  their  thoughts 
and  steps  turn  to  the  Public  Library — it  may  be  only  for 
books  of  recreation,  fiction  to  while  away  leisure  hours, 
but  in  an  encouraging  number  of  cases  it  is  for  books  to 
continue  study  begun  in  jail. 

One  evening  a  young  man  approached  the  loan  desk  and 
asked  the  assistant  if  she  remembered  where  she  had  seen 
him  before.  Neither  she  nor  anyone  else,  he  assured  her, 
would  ever  see  him  in  a  place  like  that  again.  He  said 
that  had  he  known  books  before  as  he  had  come  to  know 
them  while  imprisoned  he  would  never  have  been  there. 
He  was  a  railroad  man :  while  imprisoned  he  began  to  study 
for  an  examination  which  would  qualify  him  for  a  higher 
position,  and  continued  the  study  after  his  release.  If  he 
passes  there  is  an  opportunity  for  him  in  another  city  where 
he  can  begin  all  over  again. 

Books  that  go  to  jail  work  overtime. 

MAY  B.  DITCH 


Uncivil  Civics  III 

The  Board  of  Education 

The  Board  of  Education  sits! 
It's  chiefly  noted  for  insistence 
In  making  people  think  that  it's 
Preparing  children  for  existence: 

It  cannot  be  it  has  in  mind 

This  life  of  us  who  haven't  died  yet! 

Perhaps  it  is  that  future  kind 

We  Common  People  haven't  tried  yet. 

SEYMOUR   BARNARD 


SOUTH  PARK,  Chicago,  knows  what  its  clients  want. 
V.  K.  Brown,  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  public  playground 
work  there,  has  circulated  questionnaires  among  the  youngsters 
who  use  the  playground,  and  tabulated  the  results.  Boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  of  9,  12,  15,  18  and  20  were  asked  to  express 
their  preferences  among  a  long  list — covering  most  of  a  letter- 
size  sheet — of  sports,  games  and  amusements.  With  the  boys 
of  nine,  movies  topped  the  list,  swimming  was  preferred  by 
the  twelve-year-olds,  football  by  the  fifteen-year-olds,  and  the 
boys  of  eighteen  and  twenty  were  firmly  wedded  to  baseball, 
with  the  movies  ranking  no  better  than  third  at  any  age  above 
nine.  With  the  girls,  however,  movies  were  second  choice  at 
nine,  first  choice  at  twelve,  and  second  choice  again  at  fifteen 
and  twenty.  Swimming  most  intrigued  the  nine-year-olds ; 
volley-ball — a  made-to-order  game  that  just  didn't  appear  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  boys  who  voted — most  pleased  most 


of  the  fifteen-year-old  girls;  and  "social  dancing"  held  sway 
in  the  eighteen  and  twenty  year  groups. 

DO  ALMANACS  grow  on  the  southside  of  the  tree?  For  a 
couple  of  years  the  South  End  of  Boston,  thanks  to  the  wit 
and  initiative  of  A.  J.  Kennedy  of  South  End  House,  has  had 
its  South  End  Almanac,  and  now  South  Omaha  bursts  modestly 
into  print  with  a  44-page  handbook  of  its  own  social  resources. 
Here  it  is  the  South  Omaha  Social  Settlement  and  the  Sociology 
Department  of  the  University  of  Omaha,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Earl  S'ullenger,  which  are  responsible. 

WARREN  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania,  has  compiled  a  Welfare 
Directory  of  itself  which  lists  all  community  organizations, 
county  officers,  teachers  and  school  boards,  fraternal  orders, 
clubs,  churches,  industries,  newspapers,  banks,  etc.  Almost 
anything  which  one  might  want  to  know  about  any  branch 
of  common  activity  can  be  found  here.  The  outsider  seeking 
information  as  to  health  work  done,  or  educational  facilities, 
or  organized  recreation  can  learn  here  the  proper  people  to 
interview,  and  be  relieved  of  endless  research  and  questioning. 
The  inhabitant  of  Warren  County  must  himself  get  a  new 
and  correlated  view  of  his  community. 

ARMENIANS  are  eligible  for  American  citizenship,  under 
the  recently  announced  ruling  of  the  federal  judge  sitting  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the 
case  of  Cartozian  (see  The  Survey,  Feb.  15,  1924,  p.  505). 
The  government  had  brought  suit  to  revoke  the  citizenship 
granted  the  petitioner,  a  rug  merchant  of  Portland,  on  the 
ground  that  Armenians  were  not  "free  white  persons"  under 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  used  in  the  laws  relating  to 
naturalization.  The  court  understressed  the  finding  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Takao  Ozawa  v.  U.  S.  that  the  color  test 
alone  was  insufficient  as  a  means  of  demarcation  between  races 
eligible  and  ineligible  for  citizenship. 

FOR  the  special  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  bring 
their  classes  into  contact  with  the  pressing  problems  of  housing 
and  community  planning  Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege have  prepared  a  brief  selected  bibliography  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  these  subjects.  It  was  published  in  the  Teachers 
College  Record  for  June  1925  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  in  connection  with  an  article  by  Professor 
Andrews  on  Housing  and  Education.  The  bibliography  lists 
mainly  American  texts  and  points  suggestively,  by  noting  the 
date  of  their  publication,  to  the  comparative  dearth  of  current 
books — save  those  manuals  of  house-building  and  house-  financ- 
ing which  attempt  an  individual  approach  to  the  problem — 
in  this  field.  The  list  does  not  include  such  an  important  new 
English  book  as  Purdom's  The  Building  of  Satellite  Towns. 


I  N  D  US  T  R  Y 


Labor  Vacation  and  Summer  Schooling 


HE     experiment     in 

providing       "vacation 

and     education"     for 

trade  unionists,  which 
was  tried  out  on  a  small  scale 
by  Brookwood  Labor  Ccllege  at 
Katonah  last  summer,  was  car- 
ried through  on  a  larger  scale 
this  year.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  in  August  a  total  of  about 
one  hundred  men  and  women  of 
the  labor  movement  spent  an 
average  of  a  week  each  at  Brook-  =====. 

wood.  They  came  from  prac- 
tically all  the  t:  I  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  Canada.  There  was  a  group 
of  railroad  men  including  locomotive  firemen,  boilermakers, 
sheet  metal  workers,  stationary  firemen  and  oilers,  machin- 
maimenance-oi-way  men,  car-men,  railway  clerks  and 
telegraphers.  Other  trades  and  unions  represented  were 
electrical  workers,  textile  workers,  motion  picture  operators, 
Jers.  painters,  carpenters,  lithographers,  teachers,  federal 
employes,  cap  makers,  subway  and  tunnel  constructors, 
machinists,  miners  and  boiler  makers. 

Perhaps  about  50  per  cent  of  those  in  attendance  were 
officials  employed  by  their  organizations.  Among  them  were 
presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  international  unions,  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  of  system  federations  of  the  shop  craft 
unions  on  the  railroads,  presidents  of  central  labor  unions, 
business  agents  and  organizers.  The  remainder  were  rank 
and  file  workers  in  industries,  all  of  whom,  however,  are 
active  and  key  people  in  their  local  organizations. 

The  daily  program  of  the  summer  session  provided  for 
two  periods  of  lecture  and  discussion  in  the  morning,  each 
lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  a  lecture  and  discussion 
in  the  evening  lasting  about  two  hours,  leaving  afternoons 
free  for  recreation,  reading  and  informal  conferences.  The 
first  week  in  August  was  devoted  to  a  Railroad  Labor  In- 
stitute, the  attendance  at  which  was  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  officers  and  members  of  the  railroad  labor 
unions.  In  the  development  of  this  institute,  Brookwood 
had  the  cooperation  of  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau  of  America,  and  representatives  of  a  large  number 
of  trade-union  organizations,  including  the  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  the  Women's 
Trade  Umion  League,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Lithographers,  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  the  International  Furriers'  Union,  the  Upholsterers' 
L'nion  of  North  America,  the  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap 
Makers,  the  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  and  the  New  York 
Council  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Paper  Hangers  and  Decorators.  The  educational  program 
of  the  Railroad  Institute,  as  well  as  that  of  the  General 


From  the  educator's  side  of  the  workers' 
education  fence  3/r.  Kallen  of  the  Neu- 
School  for  Social  Research  and  Professor 
Eubank  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
contributed  to  this  department  in  the 
July  Midmonthly  a  discussion  of  trends 
and  experience  in  that  field  inhere  dig- 
ging is  as  yet  so  tentative  and  the  crop 
so  various.  Here  tvo  voices  are  raised 
from  what  is  distinctly  the  labor  side  of 
the  same  fence 


Labor  Institute,  was  in  charge 
of  Arthur  W.  Calhoun  of  the 
Brookwood  faculty. 

The  morning  sessions  of  the 
Railroad  Institute  were  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  history  of  rail- 
roading, organization,  manage- 
ment and  financing  of  railroads, 
government  regulation,  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  Jabor  unions,  the 
development  of  plans  f<r  union- 
management-cooperation,  sources 
_____^__^^_  of  possible  wage  increases  and 

the    means    for    tapping    these 

sources.  These  discussions  were  led  by  Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr., 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Railway  Employes'  Department 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  George  Soule,  economist,  of  the 
Labor  Bureau,  Inc.  Bert  M.  Jewell,  head  of  the  Rail- 
way Employes'  Department,  outlined  the  history  of  labor 
organization  on  the  railroads;  Donald  R.  Richberg,  at- 
torney for  the  railroad  labor  unions  in  many  critical  cases, 
gave  valuable  suggestions  as  to  effective  methods  of  present- 
ing labor's  case  in  conferences  with  management  and  before 
boards  of  arbitration  or  conciliation ;  Whiting  Williams 
described  his  experiences  as  a  worker  in  various  industries 
and  advanced  the  contention  that  security  of  employment 
together  with  a  sense  of  being  engaged  at  some  work  of 
sen-ice  to  society  were  the  main  drives  of  the  industrial 
worker;  David  J.  Saposs,  of  the  Brookwood  staff,  outlined 
the  means  by  which  in  a  developing  industrial  society  labor 
seeks  to  control  in  various  ways  the  basic  economic  functions 
of  production,  distribution  and  credit. 

URING  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  August  a 
General  Labor  Institute  was  in  session  to  which 
members  of  all  trades  and  organizations  were  admitted. 
During  one  week  the  morning  sessions  were  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  sources  from  which  wages  may  be  obtained 
and  the  means  by  which  labor  may  effectively  tap  those 
sources.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the  summary 
composed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

As  for  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  real  income  of  labor 
there  are  obviously  two  lines  of  approach — the  possibility  of 
getting  something  away  from  other  classes  in  society  and  the 
possibility  of  so  increasing  output  that  the  income  of  the  work- 
ers might  be  considerably  increased.  Hitherto  labor  in  its  de- 
mands has  confined  itself  ordinarily  to  mere  pressure  on  the 
employer  but  it  is  now  coming  to  be  seen  that  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  worth  while  to  drive  the  employer  out  of  business 
labor  needs  to  know  and  be  able  to  show  •where  the  increase 
is  to  come  from.  Labor  cannot  expect  greatly  to  improve  its 
income  by  subtraction  from  rent,  interest,  profits  or  salaries. 
Even  if  a  new  social  order  were  set  up  with  the  present  level 
of  productivity  it  would  be  found  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  important  country  that  •would  be  at  all  able  to  sup- 
port its  population  on  what  we  would  consider  a  reasonably 
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proper  standard  of  living.  It  is  not  true  that  "enough  is 
produced  if  only  it  were  fairly  distributed." 

The  large  hope  of  labor  lies  in  increase  of  production.  How 
much  progress  can  be  made  toward  increased  production  under 
the  present  system  with  its  inequalities  of  welfare  and  income 
and  its  universal  sense  of  grievance  remains  to  be  seen;  that 
is,  the  improvement  of  distribution  and  increase  of  production 
are  closely  related  phases  of  a  single  problem.  While  they 
should  not  be  blurred  into  a  single  simple  problem  they  cannot 
be  pulled  apart  into  two  independent  problems.  This  is  not 
intended  to  imply  at  all  that  labor  can  solve  its  problems  with- 
out replacing  the  present  economic  system  by  one  drawn  on 
different  lines.  The  emphasis  on  production  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appeal  for  loyalty  to  the  boss  or  to  the  system. 
It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  a  problem  that  would  be  central 
under  any  economic  system  that  we  can  contemplate  as  far 
ahead  as  we  can  look. 

The  morning  sessions  during  the  second  week  of  the  in- 
stitute were  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
and  post-war  period  from  the  labor  standpoint.  The 
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problems  discussed  included  the  trend  of  real  wages  during 
the  period,  the  trend  of  unionism,  the  significance  of  the 
great  industrial  struggles  of  the  period,  the  attitude  of  the 
judiciary  to  labor  disputes,  the  attitude  of  American  labor 
toward  international  problems. 

At  the  evening  sessions  of  the  institute  lectures  by  labor 
men  and  educators  provoked  lively  discussions  on  a  number 
of  important  subjects.  Robert  Fechner  of  the  general  exec- 
utive board  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
described  the  history  and  activities  of  labor  organization 
on  the  Cuban  railroads.  The  organization  of  women  work- 
ers, labor  experiments  with  unemployment  insurance  and  life 
insurance,  meeting  the  menace  of  the  company  unions,  the 
situation  in  China,  the  development  of  giant  power  and  its 
significance  for  specific  trade  unions,  as  well  as  for  the 
workers  in  general,  were  discussed  by  Theresa  Wolfson, 
L.  D.  Wood,  insurance  expert  attached  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
special  committee  on  insurance,  Ben  M.  Selekman  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Nathaniel  Peffer  and  Robert  W. 
Bruere. 

It  may  be  noted  that  much  of  the  material  presented 
to  and  elaborated  by  the  Brookwood  institutes  is  to  be  made 
available  in  printed  form  for  workers'  educational  enter- 
prises and  others  interested  in  the  work.  The  lectures  of 
Otto  S.  Beyer  are  being  collected  in  a  book  on  Cooperative 
Railroading,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  America.  The  addresses  of  Mr.  Jewell 
and  Mr.  Richberg  and  the  discussions  on  a  number  of  other 
subjects  will  be  made  available  by  Brookwood  either  in  a 
special  edition  of  the  Brookwood  Review,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  college,  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

BROOKWOOD'S  two  years  of  experimenting  with 
workers'  education  summer  schools  suggests  a  number 
of  at  least  tentative  conclusions.  It  suggests  for  one  thing 
that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  unions  who  are  interested  in  that 
type  of  workers'  education  which  emphasizes  the  study  of 
those  subjects  which  may  be  expected  to  contribute  directly 
toward  making  them  more  efficient  and  intelligent  officers 
and  members  of  their  unions ;  which  in  other  words  regards 
the  primary  aim  of  workers'  education  to  be  a  practical  one 
and  which  thinks  of  labor  colleges  and  of  the  workers'  edu- 
cation movement  in  general  as  an  instrument  being  forged 
by  the  trade-union  movement  to  enable  it  better  to  achieve 
its  rights  and  to  discharge  its  functions  as  an  increasingly 


important  social  institution.  So-called  cultural  subjects 
were  certainly  not  absent  from  the  program  of  the  summer 
institutes  but  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  study  of  labor 
problems  pressing  upon  the  unions  for  solution  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  this  seemed  to  be  entirely  in  line  with  the 
interest  and  desire  of  those  who  attended  the  institutes. 

The  Brookwood  summer  institutes  have  also  given  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  very  considerable  group  of  trade-union 
officials  seriously  interested  in  the  development  of  workers' 
education.  Brookwood  obtained  unstinted  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  the  Railroad  Labor  In- 
stitute from  'Bert  M.  Jewell,  head  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployes' Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  from  the  executives 
of  several  of  the  railroad  labor  unions  and  the  editors  of 
a  large  number  of  the  official  railroad  labor  journals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  intensive  study  that 
can  be  done  in  one  or  two  weeks  during  the  hottest  period 
of  the  summer  by  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  either  in  manual  occupations  or  in 
official  trade-union  activity  is  limited.  It  has  become  clear, 
however,  that  merely  giving  such  men  and  women  access 
for  a  few  days  to  a  library  containing  a  large  number  of 
books  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  collection  of  labor  journals, 
official  and  otherwise,  puts  them  in  touch  with  sources  of 
information  of  which  they  can  make  great  use  both  in 
their  reading  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  in  carrying 
on  the  practical  work  of  their  organizations.  The  man  who 
has  been  immersed  year  after  year  in  his  trade-union  activi- 
ties frequently  knows  nothing  of  these  resources  and  is  as 
it  were  equipped  with  a  new  set  of  tools  by  this  experience. 

A  number  of  instructors  in  economics  and  labor  prob- 
lems in  the  universities  were  invited  to  attend  the  summer 
session  as  guests.  Among  those  who  responded  were  such 
prominent  figures  as  Professors  Tugwell  and  Brissenden  of 
Columbia,  Perlman  of  Wisconsin,  Schlichter  of  Cornell  and 
Louis  Levine,  author  of  the  recently  published  history  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.  Both  the 
trade  unionists  and  the  educators  found  their  mutual  con- 
tact exceedingly  instructive  and  inspiring. 

It  has  appeared  also  that  the  summer  school  provided  the 
opportunity  for  bringing  together  the  people  who  are  doing 
the  actual  work  of  the  workers'  education  movement  in 
the  various  centers  throughout  the  country.  Instructors 
and  organizers  of  labor  educational  enterprises  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Salem,  Mass.,  Sub- 
District  5  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Illinois,  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America, 
were  brought  together  by  the  Brookwood  summer  session. 
These  people  had  known  about  each  other's  work  in  a  gen- 
eral way  through  the  periodicals  or  through  correspondence. 
Many  of  them,  however,  had  never  personally  met  each 
other.  No  movement,  particularly  in  its  experimental  stages, 
can  expect  to  develop  soundly  and  steadily  unless  those  who 
are  doing  its  experimenting  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
experiences  and  to  discuss  their  own  problems.  The  sum- 
mer school  provides  this  opportunity  for  the  workers'  edu- 
cation movement  as  nothing  else  has  so  far  appeared  to  do. 
Nor  is  this  opportunity  confined  to  the  workers'  in  the 
movement  from  our  own  country.  The  British,  German, 
French  and  the  Japanese  workers'  education  movement  were 
represented  at  the  Brookwood  summer  session. 
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President  Jewell  of  the  Railway  Employes'  Department 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  his  address  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  Railroad  Labor  Institute  suggested  that  the  trade  union 
movement  passes  through  three  stages.  First  it  is  fought 
by  management.  Then  it  is  tolerated.  Finally  it  is  accepted 
as  a  helpful,  necessary  and  constructive  factor  in  industry. 
On  another  occasion  the  statement  was  made  that  a  man's 
citizenship  in  the  industry  in  which  he  makes  his  living  is 
at  least  as  important  as  his  citizenship  in  the  various  polit- 
ical units  to  which  he  may  belong  but  that  while  no  one 
would  expect  intelligent  citizenship  in  a  nation  unless  its 
people  were  taught  something  of  history  and  civics,  few 
workers  know  anything  about  the  history  and  civics  of  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  citizens.  The  growth  of  the 
workers'  education  movement  in  general  and  of  the  work- 
ers' education  summer  school  in  particular  may  be  taken  as 
a  concrete  expression  of  the  growing  realization  on  the  part 
of  labor  that  it  must  broaden  and  deepen  its  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  industry  if  it  is  to  be  a  helpful,  necessary 
and  constructive  factor  in  modern  society. 

A.  J.  MUSTE 

Wings  or  a  Microscope? 

I  WAS  just  finishing  the  article  by  Earle  Edward  Eu- 
bank on  workers'  classes  in  Cincinnati  [The  Survey, 
July  15,  1925]  when  the  door-bell  rang.  Expecting  no 
one  I  hastened  to  see  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  head  of  Christ  Steinkopf,  a  platt- 
Deutsch  American,  made  its  appearance. 

"Come  in,  Christ,"  I  said,  genuinely  glad  to  see  him. 
"What  kindly  angel  sent  you  up  here  at  this  very  moment?" 

"Oh,  I  was  ambling  by  and  seeing  the  light  in  your  room 
thought  I'd  drop  in." 

"Well,  you  came  in  at  the  right  moment.  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  controversy  on  the  'higher  learning'  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  out  to  get  the  straight  of  it.  Sit  down, 
Christ,  and  look  this  over."  I  handed  Christ  the  July  15 
number  of  The  Survey  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen  to 
see  what  I  could  do  for  my  friend. 

Christ  was  a  great  boy.  He  wfas  a  regular  student  in 
our  labor  classes  and  contrary  to  his  appearance  was  keen, 
courageous  and  observant.  He  was  built  like  a  block  of 
granite,  a  huge  head  set  upon  massive  shoulders  which 
topped  a  body  that  didn't  deviate  more  than  a  few  inches 
at  any  place  from  the  lines  of  a  perfect  cube.  Short  of 
stature,  with  a  large  square  body,  solidly  set  on  heavy  short 
legs,  he  gave  the  impression  of  eternal  immobility.  But 
his  mind  was  ever  active.  He  was  a  baker  by  trade. 

When  Christ  talked  his  words,  heavily  accented,  rolled 
out  like  solid  blocks  of  wood.  Yet  he  was  the  only  one 
who  could  get  up  at  the  Labor  Council  meetings  during 
the  never-failing  discussions  on  the  union  label  and  tell  the 
crowd  that  if  it  paid  as  much  attention  to  organizing  as 
it  did  to  the  union  label  it  would  be  getting  somewhere. 
Though  this  was  heresy  of  the  highest  order  he  invariably 
got  away  with  it. 

Whenever  I  wanted  a  thorough,  sensible  worker's  re- 
action to  the  many  ideas  propounded  by  intellectual  labor 
neophytes  I  always  called  in  my  friend  Christ  Steinkopf. 

I  produced  two  cold  bottles  of  amber-colored  fluid  and 
glasses,  and  set  them  down  on  the  table.  Christ  was  al- 
ready absorbed  in  the  printed  page  before  him.  I  filled 


his  glass  and  shoved  the  foaming  brew  close  to  his  elbow. 

"Drink  one,  Christ,"  I  interrupted  his  reading.  "It  will 
help  you  forget  the  heat." 

"Heat,"  Christ  grumbled,  as  he  downed  the  cold  liquid 
in  one  continuous  draught.  He  set  the  glass  down  and 
wiped  the  foam  from  his  lips  with  evident  satisfaction. 
"Heat,"  he  repeated.  "It's  not  the  weather  that  makes 
me  feel  so  blowsy  as  these  here  college  professors  who 
know  so  much  what  you  and  I  want.  I  see  that  this  here 
guy  is  all  for  Kultur  as  if  we  didn't  have  enough  readers 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  already."  Although  Christ 
was  long  removed  from  Germany  he  still  had  the  habit 
of  pronouncing  culture  with  a  capital  K. 

"The  trouble  with  these  birds  is  that  they  want  to  high- 
hat  the  workers."  Christ  was  looking  at  me  now,  tapping 
his  index  finger  on  the  table  for  emphasis.  "We  play  too 
rough  to  suit  them  so  they  want  to  fill  us  full  of  Kultur 
and  then  we'll  be  soft-spoken,  have  a  'thank  you,'  ready 
when  the  boss  cuts  our  wages  and  if  the  wife  is  without 
shoes,  tell  her  to  read  Shakespeare  and  forget  about  it.  They 
want  to  give  us  a  heaven  we  can  run  to  when  real  life 
becomes  unbearable.  Ach,  this  Kultur  business  is  just  like 
your  home-brew.  It's  so  yeasty." 

''Now  you  take  this  gink  that  the  professor  talks  about," 
continued  Christ,  after  having  drained  another  glass.  "  'We 
believe  in  education,'  he  says,  'of  and  for  itself,  not  simply 
as  a  means  to  more  bread  and  butter.  If  it  is  good  for 
college  people,  it  is  good  for  the  worker.  We  want  it 
not  primarily  as  an  aid  to  a  better  job,  but  as  a  means  of 
fuller  living.'  I  think  I  know  who  that  guy  who  said  all 
this  is.  And  I  think  he  has  already  changed  his  mind. 
But  evidently  this  idea  just  tickles  the  professor  pink." 

Christ  bent  over  the  table,  trying  to  get  closer  to  me 
and  held  up  his  right  hand  in  a  plea  for  complete  under- 
standing. 

"When  that  man  said  he  wants  education  for  educa- 
tion's sake  don't  you  see  that  he  thought  of  education  as 
a  toy,  to  play  with  after  his  hard  day's  work  was  over? 
But  you  don't  find  college  people  looking  at  it  in  that  way. 
They  play  golf  for  recreation.  Sure  education  is  good  for 
college  people.  It  keeps  them  from  digging  ditches  or 
tending  to  a  machine  or  driving  a  delivery  truck  for  $18 
a  week.  They  use  their  education  to  fit  them  better  for 
their  jobs,  their  life's  work.  And  labor  education,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  should  do  the  very  same  thing.  Not  that 
I  mean  by  that  that  we  should  all  be  professors  or  lawyers, 
God  forbid !  I  am  a  baker  and  don't  want  nothing  more 
than  to  remain  a  baker,  a  good  baker,  maybe  an  educated 
baker,  why  not?  But  believe  me  I  want  to  know  how  to 
make  the  bakery  business  better  for  myself  and  my  fellow 
bakers.  Maybe  in  that  way  we  can  give  to  other  people 
and  to  ourselves  the  Kultur  the  workers  want.  And  that 
is  what  labor  education  should  do.  I  don't  care  to  have 
it  become  an  aid  to  a  better  job  but  I  do  want  it  to  help 
me  and  my  fellow  workers  make  our  jobs  better,  you  un- 
derstand." 

Listening  to  Christ  I  wished  that  my  audience  were 
bigger.  His  interpretation  of  workers'  education  surely  de- 
served a  wider  hearing. 

"Maybe  the  professor  hasn't  read  your  article  in  Labor 
Age."  Steinkopf  was  not  through  yet.  "If  so  you  ought 
to  send  him  a  copy.  He  still  thinks  that  the  purposes  of 
our  classes  are  for  the  develop-  (Continued  on  page  645) 
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«  "  It          JUT  EN    today    are    listening    but    women    are 

^k      /•        listening    and    reading."      This    statement 

^/  was    made    at    a    recent    public    meeting 

J.  T  •  where  men  and  women  interested  in  social 
problems  were  gathered.  In  the  battle  that  followed  it 
was  declared  that  men  are  getting  their  information  and 
inspiration  in  what  one  woman  described  as  "sugar-coated 
tabloid  chunks,"  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  authors  who  are 
often  also  the  doers  in  the  economic  world.  The  women, 
however,  were  reading  and  discussing  the  works  of  these 
authors.  The  men's  clubs,  adequately  financed,  meet  at 
times  and  places  very  convenient  for  group  thinking.  Hav- 
ing lunched  and  perhaps  stimulated  mental  reaction  by  the 
after-lunch  cigar,  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  a  carefully  pre- 
pared presentation  of  a  current  subject.  But  women,  es- 
pecially mothers  and  home-makers,  have  neither  the  financial 
strength  nor  appropriate  time  for  noon-day  meetings.  They 
have  become  in  slight  degree  inoculated  with  the  secure- 
a-speaker-and-listen-habit.  Their  home  duties  and  more 
meager  club  means  prohibit  such  luxury  save  perhaps  at 
the  annual  meeting.  Hence,  their  program  is  local  and  of 
a  reading  nature,  and  this  means  going  into  hundreds  of 
pages  of  thinking— of  book  reviewing  and  book  presenta- 
tion. The  next  question  is  of  course:  what  shall  we  read 
that  will  get  us  in  touch  with  world  thought? 

The  extension  divisions  and  libraries  of  the  universities, 
state  and  local  libraries,  and  editors  all  over  the  United 
States  are  being  appealed  to  by  women  for  reading  lists  and 
club  programs  which  pertain  to  local  and  national  social- 
economic  questions.  These  requests  have  stimulated  the 
book-producing  and  book-circulating  organizations  in  an  un- 
precedented manner.  It  has  reacted  upon  the  women's 
groups  and  created  numerous  small  clubs  in  even  the  rural 


communities.  Recently  in  an  Iowa  town  of  less  than 
5,OOO  population  a  count  showed  33  reading  clubs.  These 
are  not  in  any  sense  cliques,  but  come  together  in  the  fed- 
eration of  clubs,  and  in  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations 
for  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  putting  into  action  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  community  of  the  new  ideas  assimilated 
through  reading.  A  speaker  not  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
great  contrast  of  this  with  a  reading  club  of  which  she 
was  a  member  twenty  years  ago.  Her  group  spent  an  entire 
winter  of  weekly  meetings  painstakingly  line  by  line  doing 
mental  diving  for  the  hidden  meanings  behind  the  cryptic 
sentences  of  Owen  Meredith's  Lucille.  She  called  attention 
to  the  present  method  by  which  that  club  would  have  dis- 
posed of  Meredith's  message  in  one  meeting,  and  all  would 
have  gone  home  with  a  far  clearer  notion  of  it  at  that. 

This  wholesome  appetite  on  the  part  of  women  readers 
has  led  to  the  formulation  of  what  almost  seems  at  first 
glance  a  too-encompassing  and  impossible  layout  for  winter's 
work,  but  with  their  present  methods  of  budgeting  their 
time  and  their  terrific  energy  it  seems  quite  possible  to  cover 
such  a  program  as  the  following  suggested  one,  without 
interfering  with  the  home  duties. 

WINTER'S  PROGRAM  ON  SOCIAL-ECONOMIC  TOPICS 

Object:     Broadening  of  sympathies. 

September — Reorganization  for  winter  work  and  social  meeting. 
October  — Topic.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Books  for  ten-minute  reviews  previously  assigned. 
The  following  are  suited  for  such  a  meeting: 

1.  Child     Marriages,     Mary    Richmond     and     Fred 
S.  Hall. 

2.  Medical  Certification  for  Marriage,  Fred  S.  Hall. 

3.  Marriage,   Wells. 

4.  Getting   Married,    Shaw. 
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NorerJier — Topic.     The  Youth  Question. 

I.    Youth  in   Conflict,   Miriam  Van  Waters. 

A  whole  meeting  should  be  given  to  this  one  book. 
December — Topic.      Religious   Reviews. 

I.    Life  of  Christ,  Giovanni  Papini. 

Selections   under   this  topic   should  be   made   with 
due   regard   to  the   religious  inclinations  of  the 
group. 
January    — Topic.     A  New  Outlook  on  Life. 

1.  The   Research    Magnificent,   Wells. 

2.  The  Servant  in  the  House,  Kennedy. 

3.  Man   and   Superman,   Shaw. 

4.  Strife,    Galsworthy. 

This   month's   topic  permits   of  a  varied  selection 
depending  upon  the  angle  toward  which  the  out- 
look is  taken. 
February  — Topic.     Labor. 

I.  The  committee  in  charge  for  this  month  would 
do  well  to  get  in  touch  several  months  ahead  with 
the  National  Committee  on  Child  Labor  and  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  have 
ready  for  exhibit  and  handling  a  number  of  the 
recent  fine  publications  being  issued  through  these 
organizations. 

For  special  review: — 

I.    Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor. — Autobiography, 

by  Samuel  Gompers. 
a.    Poems    on    Child    Labor,    Compiled    by    National 

Committee. 

3.    Songs  of   Labor,  Rosenfield. 
March       — Topic.     Immigration. 

1.  Immigration,  Edith  Abbott. 

2.  The  Making  of  An  American,  Riis. 

3.  From  Alien  to  Citizen,  Steiner. 

4.  The  Immigrant's  Day  in  Court,  Claghorn. 

5.  Songs  from  the  Ghetto,  Rosenfield. 

6.  Little  Aliens,  Kelly. 
April          — Topic.     The   Negro. 

1.  The   Negro   and    His   Songs,   Howard  W.   Odum 
and  Guy  B.  Johnson. 

2.  Souls  of  Black  Folk,  Dubois. 

3.  Poems.   Paul   Lawrence   Dunbar. 

4.  The  Trend  of  the  Races,  George  E.  Haynes. 
May           — Topic.     Rural  Communities. 

I.    Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Country 

Life  Association. 
June          — Topic.     Mental  Health. 

1.  When    Life    Loses    its    Zest,    Abraham    Myerson, 
M.D. 

2.  The  Mind  that  Found  Itself,  Clifford  Beers. 

The  above  lists  only  suggest  some  of  the  volumes  by 
which  topics  now  under  wide  discussion  have  found  their 
way  into  story  and  poetry  and  play.  The  list  makes  no 
claim  to  completeness.  It  is  set  down  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  some  practical  assistance  to  clubs  where  topics 
of  the  day  are  under  discussion.  The  most  that  such  book 
reviewing  can  do  is  to  stimulate  the  readers  and  listeners 
to  seek  further.  EFFIE  E.  DOAN 

Teaching  Case  Work 

FAMILY  WELFARE  WORK  IN  A  METROPOLITAN  COMMUNITY, 

by    Sophonisba   P.    Breckenridge.     University    of    Chicago   Press.     938   pp. 
Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

MISS  BRECKINRIDGE  has  done  an  important  serv- 
ice for  training  in  social  work  by  selecting  and  edit- 
ing histories  of  the  situations  of  need  in  forty-four  families 
assisted  by  the  United  Charities  and  Federated  Jewish 
Charities  of  Chicago.  These  histories  bring  together  fruit- 
ful and  varied  teaching  material.  They  are  followed  by  a 
valuable  appendix  which  gives  statutes  and  reports  to  show 


the  kind  of  limitations  under  which  public  welfare  agencies 
fulfil  their  obligations. 

The  histories  are  printed  with  all  of  the  relevant 
chronological  detail  to  be  found  in  the  case  records  of  well 
equipped  "case-work"  agencies.  They  have  been  selected, 
and  grouped  into  eight  sections,  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
typical  situations  of  social  need.  The  situations  thus  ex- 
emplified are  some  of  those  accompanying  sickness,  insanity 
or  feeblemindedness,  non-residence,  widowed,  deserted,  and 
unmarried  motherhood,  industrial  injury,  childhood  and 
old  age — the  most  constantly  recurring  situations  that  come 
to  the  attention  of  social  "case-work  agencies."  The  study  of 
the  cases  by  other  and  equally  significant  classifications  is 
assisted  by  short  descriptive  phrases  attached  to  each  case 
history  in  the  table  of  contents. 

For  instance  case  15,  under  the  section  Non-residence 
reads  The  Family  of  Washington  Johnson  (a  Migrant 
Negro  Laborer),  and  case  43  under  the  section  Childhood 
and  Old  Age  reads  The  Family  of  Marcus  Jackson  (An 
able-bodied  but  unskilled  Negro  Worker  .  .  .  whose  earn- 
ings are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  seven 
children).  If  one  draws  these  two  histories  together  for 
study  according  to  the  recurring  situation  of  a  Negro 
husband  and  father  who  does  not  support,  it  at  once  makes 
instructively  conspicuous  the  dissimilarity  displayed  between 
them  as  to  thoroughness  of  medical  and  social  diagnosis. 
Again,  cases  19  to  21,  inclusive,  under  the  section  The 
Widow  with  Small  Children  may  be  compared  with  cases  32 
and  33  under  the  section  The  Unmarried  Mother  and  her 
Child  (described  as  Unmarried  Widows)  on  the  ground  of 
similar  "biological"  widowhood.  Such  a  comparison  would 
throw  into  relief  their  dissimilar  socio-legal  widowhood  and 
the  nature  of  its  consequences.  All  the  histories  are  given 
in  sufficient  detail  to  be  thus  combined  to  throw  light  on  a 
wide  variety  of  social  problems  and  of  organized  social  forces. 

In  other  no  less  important  ways  this  book  furthers  train- 
ing for  social  service.  By  publishing  together  a  succession 
of  histories  in  which  the  family  is  dealt  with  as  a  unit,  the 
author  enables  the  teacher  to  stress  and  the  pupil  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  disability  in  any  one  individual  in  a  family  is 
inseparable  from  the  welfare  of  his  immediate  relatives.  And 
by  indicating  in  her  introduction,  her  foot-note  comments 
and  references,  and  her  appendix  that  the  various  situations 
of  need  illustrated  are  recurrent  and  therefore  a  concern 
for  social  organizing,  she  offers  opportunity  for  training  in 
the  interdependence  of  any  one  family  with  other  families 
in  neighborhood,  city,  and  state. 

An  adequate  grasp  of  the  net-work  of  relations  as  between 
individual  and  society  is  not  to  be  assumed  in  the  social 
worker.  Case  work  agencies  necessarily  make  much  of  their 
painstaking  concern  for  the  special  needs  of  each  individual 
client  and  family.  As  a  consequence  of  this  individualized 
interest,  such  agencies  easily  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who  needs  help 
as  to  overlook  the  recurrent  factors  in  situations  of  distress 
which  make  those  situations  typical,  and  thus  to  miss  relevant 
evidence  of  family  and  societal  interdependences.  Moreover, 
a  laudable  dread  of  mere  routine  in  caring  for  individual 
need  sometimes  leads  social  workers  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  by  typical  one  means  identical.  Any  two  or 
more  situations  may  be  thought  of  as  typical  if  they  show  a 
similarity  in  some  important  factor  or  factors.  For  instance, 
in  the  five  cases  of  widowed  motherhood  cited  above  the 


Is  SEX  the  basis 

of  Religion? 

Do  you  know  that  the  worship  of  Sex  was  tne 
religion  of  mankind  before  the  dawn  of  history? 

Do  you  know  that  the  symbols  and  customs  of 
this  phallic  worship  survive  to-day  in  all  creeds — in 
art,  architecture,  and  literature? 

These  are  two  of  the  startling  revelations  found  in 

"Sex  and  Sex-Worship" 

By  O.  A.  WALL,  M.D.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.M. 

625  pages,   with   375   beautiful   and    rare    illustrations;    sepia 
paper,  silk  cloth  binding,  gold  stamped. 

OUT  of  the  experience  and  research  of  40  years,  Dr. 
Wall  has  collected  material  for  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual and  important  books  ever  published. 

The  wealth  of  rare  historical  material  found  in  the  vol- 
ume is  amazing.  Sociological  evidences  of  the  most  profound 
importance  are  plentiful  in  Dr.  Wall's  pages.  "Sex  and  Sex- 
Worship"  explains  the  nature  of  sex,  and  its  associations 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present — its  influence  on  the 

development  of  religion,  art, 
literature,    architecture,    and 


situation  of  these  women  may  be  called  typical  in  that  each 
of  them  was  left  dependent  by  the  death  of  her  children's 
father.  Resemblance  in  this  important  particular  brings  out 
only  the  more  instructively  the  significance  of  their  difference 
in  married  status.  The  heeding  of  recurrent  factors  is  a  bed- 
rock of  advance  in  the  "art  of  helping  people." 

Another  service  of  this  book  lies  in  its  appendix.  By 
means  of  the  statutes  and  reports  there  printed  the  teacher 
can  bring  to  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  special 
conditions  under  which  public  officials  do  their  work.  It 
is  of  prime  importance  that  social  workers  should  get  a 
sense  for  "actuality"  in  judging  the  shortcomings  of  publicly 
financed  social  activities.  We  need  more  analyses  such  as 
Miss  Breckinridge  is  qualified  to  make  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  social  work  gets  done.  Indeed,  Miss  Breckin- 
ridge's  introduction  and  footnotes  leave  the  reader  eager 
for  more  of  her  own  informed  and  thoughtful  comment  than 
appears  in  the  later  pages.  We  hope  that  a  future  book  will 
satisfy  this  desire.  ADA  ELIOT  SHEFFIELD 

Director  Research  Bureau 

on  Case  Work,  Boston 

Stories  of  Children  Who 
Stumbled 

THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL,  by  Mary  B.  Sayles.  Publication 
Number  4.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Prn<enting  Delinquency.  287  pp. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Sur-cey. 

THE  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  its  last  an- 
nual meeting  happened  in  one  session  to  discuss  the 
statistical  aspect  of  the  problem  of  mental  disease,  and  in 
the  very  next  session,  some  of  the  outstanding  enterprises 
in  prophylactic  psychiatry.  This  emphasized  in  telling 
manner  a  conviction  that  has  been  gaining  strength  in  all 
workers  in  this  field  that  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the 
problems  of  psychiatry  lies  primarily  in  the  direction  of 
prevention.  The  extent  of  mental  disorder  as  revealed  by 
the  latest  statistical  survey  is  truly  appalling.  The  state- 
ment was  recently  made  in  a  new  publication  on  psychiatry 
that  it  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  of  the  seven  thou- 
sand infants  born  each  day  in  the  United  States,  about 
270,  or  one  in  26,  eventually  become  incapacitated  by  ab- 
normalities of  the  mind. 

In  view  of  a  situation  which  justifies  this  type  of  pre- 
diction for  the  new-born  infants,  the  present  volume  as- 
sumes particular  significance.  For  the  enterprise  of  the 
visiting  teacher  to  which  Miss  Sayles  calls  attention  in  such 
illuminating  and  convincing  manner  by  means  of  the  twenty- 
six  narratives  from  case  records  of  visiting  teachers,  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  promising 
enterprises  in  the  prophylactic  psychiatry  of  our  day. 

The  peculiar  charm  and  impressiveness  of  this  little  book 
lie  in  its  direct  and  simple  narratation  of  the  careers  of  a 
number  of  children  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  stum- 
bled in  the  path  of  their  school  adventure,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  simple  and  clear  language  of  the  resources  and 
techniques  to  which  the  various  visiting  teachers  had  recourse 
in  their  efforts  to  help  these  children  over  their  difficulties. 
The  author  has  very  happily  subdivided  her  material  into 

Name   the   five   general   headings   of    Parental  Attitudes,    Feelings 

Address    of    Inferiority,   Diverse    Issues,   Questions   of    Honesty   and 

Sex   Problems,   although   it   will   become   clear   to   any   one 
reading  the  book  that  usually  various  issues  combine  in  the 
(Write  Piainiy)  '  causation  of  the  child's  maladjustment. 
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Sex;  Modern  Religion;  Other 
Beliefs;  How  Old  is  Man- 
kind; Nature  of  Sex;  Na- 
ture of  Reproduction;  Stat- 
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Gemetria;  Bible  of  the 
Greeks;  Sex  in  Plants  and 
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Dark  Subject;  Social  Rela- 
tions of  Men  and  Women; 
Gratification  of  the  Senses; 
Art  and  Ethics;  Sculpture; 
Art  Anatom;  Credulity;  Ly- 
canthpory;  Origin  of  Relig- 
ious Ideas;  Primitive  Be- 
liefs; Sexual  Relationships 
of  the  Gods;  Gods  Lived 
Like  Men;  Monogamy;  Poly- 
gamy; Phallic  Worship; 
Plant  Worship;  Animal  Wor- 
ship; Some  of  the  Gods; 
Eternal  Feminine;  Virgin 
Worship;  About  Goddesses; 
Mere  Mortal  Women;  Sexual 
Union  Among  Deities;  Ser- 
pent Worship;  Worship  of 
Heavenly  Bodies;  Phallic 
Festivals;  Water;  Is  There 
an  Immortal  Soul? 


social  relationships. 

Here,  for  example,  is  re- 
vealed the  sexual  element  in 
what  we  call  mythology — 
the  religions  of  the  ancients. 
Here  are  circumstantial  ac- 
counts of  such  obscure 
Greek  and  Roman  festivals 
as  the  Saturnalia,  the  Luper- 
calia,  the  orgies  of  the 
Bacchanals,  the  Dionysian 
Mysteries.  Polygamy;  poly- 
andry ;  marriage  customs 
and  rites;  the  phallic  trinity 
and  its  representation  is 
architectural  symbolism — all 
these  are  fully  explained. 

On  request,  a  folder  list- 
ing the  full  contents  will  be 
mailed  you.  It  is  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest,  to  be  read 
as  eagerly  as  a  gripping  story. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 

Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  space  below; 
pin  your  check  to  the  coupon,  and  pay  $2.OO  per  month  for 
nine  months — and  the  book  is  yours.  Or  send  a  check  for 
$9.50  and  pay  no  more.  But  send  it  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

unless    you    prefer.       Take    advantage    of    the    liberal    terms    in 

the    coupon  I 

THE    C.    V.    MOSBY   CO., 
3616  Washington    Boulevard,   St.   Louis. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Wall — Sex  and   Sex  Worship.     Price  $10.00. 
D  I  attach  $2.00,  and  agree  to  pay  $2.00  per  month  for  9  months. 
I  enclose  $9.50  In  full  payment  of  book. 


The  reviewer  is  so  favorably  impressed  with  Miss  Sayles' 
ability  to  transcribe  in  a  telling  and  convincing  fashion 
what  is  ordinarily  rather  difficult  and  complex  material 
to  handle,  that  he  would  like  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
having  these  case  narratives  republished  in  the  daily  press 
in  a  syndicated  form  in  order  that  they  may  reach  as  many 
parents  as  possible. 

For  the  more  critical  student  of  the  problem  of  mal- 
adjustment, it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  final  decision 
with  respect  to  the  reliability  of  the  techniques  employed 
here  must  be  held  in  abeyance  since  in  even  the  most  suc- 
cessful cases  what  has  been  achieved  must  be  looked  upon 
as  primarily  the  immediate  adjustment  of  the  child's  diffi- 
culty. What  this  may  mean  as  regards  the  child's  future 
career  only  time  will  tell.  This  necessary  reservation  does 
not  to  my  mind  invalidate  in  the  least  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  the  work  here  recorded  and  of  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  this  procedure  is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public.  It  points  unmistakably  to 
one  indispensable  requirement  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
child,  namely,  an  approach  free  from  bias  and  prejudice, 
coupled  with  a  painstaking  endeavor  to  discover  and  under- 
stand all  the  facts  entering  the  situation.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous advance  upon  the  adult's  traditional  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  personality  and  behavior  problems  of  the 
maladjusted  child.  BERNARD  GLUECK,  M.D. 

Community  and  Civic  Affairs 

THE  INFERIOR  CRIMINAL  COURTS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
ty  Judge  H'.  Bruce  Cobb.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  529  fp...Prict  $4.00 
postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THIS  EXCELLENT  BOOK  though  written  for  lawyers 
covers  a  much  wider  field  than  its  name  implies.  The  author 
has  made  exhaustive  investigation  of  topics  hinted  at  in  the 
statute  that  will  prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  practicing 
lawyer  but  to  the  many  people  in  active  social  work  who  want 
to  know  of  the  intricate  fabric  of  the  inferior  courts.  Many 
fields  of  interest  to  social  workers  are  covered  with  thorough- 
ness. The  book  details  the  law  and  practice  in  the  Children's 
Court,  discusses  the  treatment  of  delinquent  parents  and  way- 
ward minors.  The  statutes  on  these  and  other  subjects  in  the 
appendix  are  of  especial  value.  The  law  and  proceedings  in 
the  Family  Court  (pp.  228  ff.)  should  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  learning  of  any  social  worker  who  comes  in  contact 
with  family  groups.  Judge  Cobb's  review  of  how  the  in- 
ferior courts  deal  with  the  insane  and  mentally  defective  is 
instructive  in  light  of  recent  progress  in  the  field  of  mental 
behavior.  The  law  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  those  sus- 
pected of  venereal  disease  is  set  forth.  Social  workers  and 
probation  officers  can  profit  from  reading  the  recapitulation 
of  the  various  city  institutions  for  receiving  persons  convicted 
of  crime,  which  shows  just  what  types  of  convicted  persons 
may  be  treated  in  each  institution.  The  law  with  respect  to 
marriage  is  treated  with  some  fulness.  This  is  the  most 
complete  work  yet  compiled  for  the  guidance  of  lawyer  and 
layman  through  the  mazes  of  the  inferior  courts. 

Legal  Aid  Society,  New  York.  Louis  FABRICAXT 

IMPRESSION'S  OF  AN  AVERAGE  JURYMAN,  by  Robert  Stewart 
Sutliffe.  Afpleton.  114  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HERE  IS  the  old  range  of  stories  retold:  What  and  Why- 
is  a  juror?  The  nature  of  an  oath?  Do  witnesses  ever  see 
straight?  Why  is  a  lawyer?  Was  there  ever  a  verdict  that 
expressed  the  belief  of  a  single  juryman?  Can  oratory  take 
the  place  of  knowledge  or  intelligence?  Can  anyone  prove  that 
"justice"  is  better  than  "injustice"?  How  can  twelve  men 
all  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  reach  any  conclusion  that 
can  be  regarded  by  a  sane  person  as  important?  Every  one 
should  have  a  chance  to  serve  on  a  jury:  then  the  system 
would  be  either  improved  or  abolished.  J.  K.  H. 


THE  PANCHATANTRA 


<And  Other 


Tress 


IN  a  city  called  Maiden's  Delight  lived  a  king  named  Immortal- 
Power.     He   had   three  sons   who  were   supreme   blockheads,   so 
he   summoned   a   wise  Brahman   and   said,   "Holy   Sir,   as   a  favor 
to  me  you  must  make  these  princes  incomparable  masters  of  the 
art   of   intelligent  living." 

So  this  Brahman,  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  somewhere  in 
the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  told  the  boys  a  series  of  tales  that  are 
among  the  great  stories  of  all  time. 

THE  PANCHATANTRA 

which  means  "five  books"  in  Sanskrit,  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  completely  translated  into  English,  by  Arthur  W.  Ryder, 
in  a  desire  to  retell  these  stories  just  as  they  were  fir«  told  in 
India.  Here  is  a  collection  that  rivals  the  "Arabian  Nights"  of 
Haroun  al  Raschid.  ff 

GOLD'S  GLOOM 

is  a  smaller  volume  than  The  Panchatantra  in  which  a  number 
of  representative  tales  have  been  gathered  together  in  a  particu- 
larly attractive  binding.  It  is  a  handsome  collection  of  some  of 
the  most  captivating  stories  is  the  world.  $2 


INTEREST  in  the  Far  East  today  is,  however,  not  confined  solely 
1  to  its  folklore.  Travelers  who  know  Japan,  China,  and  India 
are  bringing  us  a  realization  of  what  is  happening  across  the 
globe.  What  they  report  is  not  always  what  we  expect  to  hear. 

Oriental  Interpretations  of  the  Far-Eastern 
Problem 

By  COUNT  MICHIMASA  SOYESHLMA  and  DR.  P.  W.  Kuo 

Occidental   Interpretations  of  the  Far-Eastern 
Problem 

By  H.  G.  W.  WOODHEAD  and  H.  K.  NORTON 
$2.00  each 

AND  likewise,  for  our  own  social  scheme  of  things.     How  are 
politics   and    modern   society   to   work   together?     Readers   of 
the   books   described    above  will   want 

New  Aspects  of  Politics 

By  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM 
12.59 

I  X 

Things  Seen  and  Heard 

By  EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED 

An  excursion  of  the  distinguished  translator  of  the  "American 

personal    essay.     Mr. 


\e\v    Testament"    into    the    realm    of    the 

Goodspeed  writes  with  charm  and  distinction  of  style  of  such 
things  as  "The  Life  of  Adventure,"  "The  Week-Ender,"  "The 
Spirits  of  Our  Sires,"  and  "Persons  and  Things."  $2 

An  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

By  GEORGE  T.  XORTHUP 

For  the  general  reader,  no  less  than  for  the  student,  Mr.  Northup 
has  opened  the  colorful  world  of  Spanish  literature,  showing  it 
as  a  great  pageant  from  the  beginning  of  the  epic  and  drama  to 
the  present  generation  of  writers.  fj 

At   all   bookstores 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
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TENNESSEE, 

Brushy  Mountain  Prison 

AND 

The  Southern  Chain  Gang 

BY  JAMES  ROBERTS 

Sensational  but  a  remarkable  manuscript,  writes  Prof. 
Lynch  of  Teachers  College  and  a  noted  Educator  of 
Springfield,  Mo.  Send  me  twelve  more  copies,  I  want 
to  give  them  to  my  friends.  I  have  read  it  many  times, 
writes  George  W.  Brown,  of  Detroit,  noted  traveler  and 
big  game  hunter.  The  author  tells  you  of  many  things 
far  from  the  beaten  path.  The  Brushy  Mountain  Prison, 
the  Siberia  of  America,  The  Turpentine  Farms,  Lumber 
Camps,  and  the  Southern  Chain  gang,  are  only  a  part 
of  this  interesting  book,  over  200  pages;  bound  in  board, 
$1.00 ;  in  paper  cover,  75  cents.  Write  your  name 
on  the  lines  below,  enclose  the  price  and  a  copy  will  be 
sent  you  postpaid. 

TAYLOR  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Enclosed  herewith  is Please  send  me .... 

copy  of  Tenn.  Brushy  Mountain  Prison  and  the  Southert 
Chain  gang.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  refund 
my  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Name 

Address    

Wanted:  High  class  men  and  women  to  sell  our  pub- 
lications  to   dealer;    salary   and   expenses   to   begin, 
interested  give  full   information  in  first  letter. 


Youth  in  Conflict 

By  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS,  Ph.D. 

Referee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile  Court 


"A  delightful  and  challenging  book." 
—Julia  C.  Lathrop  in  The  Survey. 

"A  book  that  every  social  worker  should  read  without 
fail;  and  every  person  who  would  have  an  understand- 
ing of  how  it  is  that  youth  is  in  such  widespread  and 
violent  conflict  with  in  elders  and  with  society  in  general." 

— Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 

"I  know  of  no  other  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  that  is  so  wholly  worth  while." 

•—Dr.  Charles  Plait 

Youth  in  Conflict  is  a  full  length  book  of  300  pages, 
easy  to  read  and  convenient  to  carry.  It  is  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  sells  for  only  $i  in  paper  covers, 
$1.50  in  boards,  postpaid. 

THE  SURVEY 

H2  East  19  Street  New  York  City 


The  Most  Amazing  Strike 

(Continued  from  pa  ye  608) 

After  a  protracted  debate,  the  House,  on  February  4, 
1925,  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of  the 
report.  This,  in  turn,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  It  provided: 

that  the  report  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  relative 
to  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  industry,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  charts,  diagrams,  and  illustrations  (including 
not  to  exceed  one  supplementary  volume),  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  contents  and  index,  and  that  5,000  addi- 
tional copies  be  printed,  of  which  1,100  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  100  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Senate,  3,500  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  House,  and  300  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  long  ago  as  March  1925  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  announced  in  the  American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review  its  success  in  making  good  the  failure  of  the 
Commission  and  the  inertia  of  Congress  and  the  govern- 
mental agencies  at  Washington.  But  in  spite  of  congres- 
sional action  the  report  did  not  appear.  In  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Association  and  those  who  had 
the  publication  of  the  report  in  hand,  a  subordinate  official 
wrote : 

A  great  deal  of  the  manuscript  was  in  very  bad  condition. 
It  not  only  required  considerable  editing  but  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  rearrangement,  in  the  preparation  of  adequate  indices, 
footnotes,  cross-references  and  tables  of  contents.  The  pro- 
vision which  the  Commission  has  made  for  editing  was  entirely 
inadequate  and  funds  were  lacking  to  attack  the  job  on  a 
scale  adequate  to  its  difficulties.  ...  I  have  canceled  all  other 
engagements  and  I  am  working  nights  and  Sundays  and  have 
gone  pretty  deeply  into  my  own  personal  pocket  to  pay  for 
extra  work  that  could  not  otherwise  be  financed. 

By  August  2O,  official  information  from  Washington  was 
to  the  effect  that  "the  prospects  for  the  appearance  of  the 
report  in  September  are  favorable."  On  August  25,  six 
days  before  the  anthracite  strike  was  to  go  into  effect,  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  wrote  that  "the  report  of  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  has  not  yet  come  from 
the  press." 

If  the  anthracite  strike  drags  on  into  cold  weather,  if 
first  the  price  of  anthracite  goes  up  and  then  anthracite 
becomes  entirely  unavailable,  there  will  inevitably  arise 
great  public  clamor  to  have  something  done.  But  what 
shall  be  done?  Three  years  ago  the  almost  universal  answer 
was  that  before  anything  could  be  done  the  facts  must  be 
made  available  for  the  guidance  of  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent and  the  enlightenment  of  the  public.  The  United 
States  Coal  Commission  gathered  the  facts  and  prepared 
its  recommendations.  In  view  of  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  those  facts  in  the  interval,  is  it  likely  that  the  public  will 
again  be  satisfied  with  a  commission  of  inquiry? 

Does  not  this  record  reveal  at  least  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  apparent  public  lethargy  over  a  strike  which  threatens 
to  deprive  it  of  a  commodity  upon  which  its  comfort  and 
health  so  intimately  depend  ?  Does  it  not  in  some  measure 
at  least  account  for  the  apparently  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  public  by  the  anthracite  operators  and  miners?  Three 
years  after  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commis- 
sion its  report  is  not  yet  published — in  all  probability  never 
would  be  published  except  for  the  persistence  of  a  single 
individual  who  had  no  official  connection  with  the  Com- 
mission. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.   It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Kansas  Proud  but  Puzzled 

(Continued  from  page  614) 

Commission.  The  compulsory  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
is  no  more;  but  the  Women's  Division  continues,  though 
shorn  of  most  of  its  earlier  authority. 

Turning  to  the  status  of  social  work  carried  on  by  private 
agencies,  the  Red  Cross  activities  as  a  whole  were  shown 
graphically  to  have  fallen  off  since  the  war,  but  to  have 
been  strengthened  during  the  past  year  in  a  number  of 
individual  communities.  Boy  Scouts  reported  eight  first- 

ss  councils.  They  announced  a  plan  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  strong  urban  councils  in  order  that  the  services 
of  capable  executives  might  be  available  to  rural  dist: 
Campfire  Girls  reported  only  two  executives  in  the  state. 
Two  paid  workers  were  reported  for  Girl  Scouts.  Three 
family  welfare  societies  were  reported  to  be  members  of 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  with  three  others  listed  in  the  association's  directory. 
One  child-caring  agency  was  found  to  belong  to  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  with  one  more  eager  to  be 
admitted.  Hutchinson  had  decided  to  carry  on  and  expand 
the  visiting  teacher  work  begun  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  The  Council  of  Statewide  Agencies 
itself  had  held  a  two-day  institute  on  child  welfare  at  the 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Pittsburg. 

Public  health  work  seemed,  in  the  minds  of  those  re- 
porting, not  to  have  recovered  its  losses  of  1923  and  1924, 
but  to  have  reverted  almost  to  the  days  of  pre-governmental 
activity.  For  example,  though  the  supposed  function  of 
the  Tuberculosis  Association  is  to  demonstrate  rather  than 
to  do  health  work,  it  actually  carries  on  more  health  work 
than  any  other  agency  in  the  state.  An  effort  has  been  made 
for  four  years  to  secure  health  units  for  Kansas  counties; 
these  to  consist  of  a  full-time  health  officer,  a  public  health 
nurse  and  a  secretary.  The  cost  of  $7500  per  year  was 
to  be  covered  for  the  most  part  by  funds  from  the  state  and 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  leaving  the  county  to  raise 
only  $2500  per  year.  Seven  counties  have  had  such  units, 
but  the  1925  legislature  cut  off  the  entire  state  appropria- 
tion for  such  purposes.  Hence  their  future  development  is 
problematical,  to  say  the  least. 

All  in  all,  the  situation  in  Kansas  today  is  very  puzzling, 
and  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  are  perhaps  least  able 
to  see  it  in  a  fair  perspective.  There  are  so  many  cross 
currents  and  mutually  contradictory  elements  that  one  can- 
not be  quite  sure  what  he  will  encounter  next.  Thus  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  like  bootlegging  and  cigarettes,  is  legally 
dead,  but  actually  very  much  alive.  Fundamentalist  clergy 
and  their  followers  are  very  numerous  in  the  state;  yet, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  Kansas  legislator  has  even 
introduced  an  anti-evolution  bill.  Perhaps,  since  the  state- 
wide situation  is  so  hazy,  the  sensible  thing  is  to  concentrate 
on  local  situations  that  are  rather  clearly  defined ;  for  therv 
are  communities  in  Kansas  which  have  formulated  definite 
tasks,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  they  are  seeking  counsel. 
The  challenge  which  Kansas  offers  to  social  workers  just 
now  is  not  to  reform  the  state,  but  to  attack  specific  prob- 
lems in  individual  towns  and  counties  where  help  is  definite- 
ly requested.  For  we  Kansans  are  a  proud  people;  we  are 
"90  per  cent  Anglo-Saxon"  and  we  are  "100  per  cent 
American." 


getting  a  working  knowledge 
of  such  existing  social  movements 
as  charity  organization  societies;  social 
settlements ;  hospitals  and  dispensaries; 
children's  institutions;  organizations 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  for  hous- 
ing reform,  for  labor  legislation,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law,  for  prison  reform  and 
for  social  insurance  —  the  student  has 
an  opportunity  to  observe  as  they  are 
illustrated  in  a  great  world  metropolis, 
problems  which  have  given  rise 
to  these  movements. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Strut 
Neu  Yodc 


TRAINING   IN  RECREATION 

Five   weeks    Summer    Term    at    Camp    Gray,    Saugatuci. 
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dramatics,    games,    folk    dancing,   and   other   course*. 
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Recreation  Training  School   of  Chicago 

800   South    Halsted    Street    (Hull- House) 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^LK 


OR  the  first  time  in  Illinois  history 
"social  service"  is  recognized  in  legis- 
lative enactment.  Like  all  political  units 
where  social  service  has  grown  up  piece- 
meal to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  social 
legislation,  Chicago  (Cook  County)  re- 
cently found  itself  with  a  variety  of  un- 
coordinated aspects  of  social  service.  As 
a  result  President  Cermak  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County  introduced 
into  the  legislature  the  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  bill,  which  became  law  on 
July  13,  19251  under  title  of  "An  act  to 
create,  establish  and  maintain  in  counties 
having  a  population  of  500,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  a  bureau  of  public  welfare,  in 
aid  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  coun- 
ties, and  the  powers,  functions  and 
authority  of  courts  of  record  in  such  coun- 
ties relative  and  pertaining  to  social 
service  functions  of  said  counties  and 
said  courts." 

Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
the  board  endorsed  a  resolution  appointing 
a  committee  of  thirty-three  members  in- 
cluding executives  in  social  work,  repre- 
sentatives of  Northwestern  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  women's 
clubs,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  board, 
to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation for  the  county  bureau  on  or  before 
December  i.  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds  is  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee,  and  sub- 
committees have  been  appointed  and  are 
engaged  upon  analysis  of  the  statutes  in- 
volved, of  executive  administration  of  pro- 
posed departments,  of  standards  and  scope 
of  service  and  activities,  of  personnel  to- 
gether with  job  analysis  and  specification 
of  positions,  study  of  records,  statistics  and 
reports,  of  finance,  appropriations,  budget- 
ing, purchasing  and  accounting,  and  study 
and  comparison  of  private  social  agencies 
and  public  welfare  bureaus  elsewhere. 

WITH  THE  AUGUST  issue  of  the  Na- 
tion's Health  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Medicine,  retired  as  editor  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Rector,  former 
secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Physicians  in  Industry  and  medical  in- 
vestigator for  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  Dr.  Rector  will  have  his 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  to  which  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  magazine  have  been 
moved  to  facilitate  publication.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  will  act  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
sultant editorial  board,  and  Susa  P. 
Moore  becomes  managing  editor. 

ARTHUR  DUNHAM,  organizer  and 
former  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Social 
Service  Exchange,  has  become  secretary  of 
the  child  welfare  division  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
succeeding  Paul  L.  Benjamin.  Stanley 
Bright,  of  Reading,  succeeds  J.  Prentice 
Murphy  as  chairman  of  the  division.  Mr. 


Dunham  leaves  behind  him  a  brilliant 
piece  of  service  as  secretary  of  The  New- 
ton Central  Council,  which  has  been  help- 
ing, with  initiative  and  vigor,  to  coordi- 
nate social  work  in  The  Newtons,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

LEON  HENDERSON  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Remedial  Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Mr.  Henderson  was  until 
recently  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Director  of 
Accounts  and  Secretary  of  the  Retirement 
Board. 

HASTINGS  H.  HART  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  six  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  which  met 
recently  in  London,  one  each  to  represent 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  About 
fifty  Americans  attended  the  conference, 
eleven  of  them  as  delegates  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

THE  SYRACUSE  Community  Chest  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Augusta 
Mary  Joy  as  a  member  of  its  staff  to 
direct  the  social  service  work  of  the  four 
hospitals  of  the  chest — General  Hospital, 
Good  Shepherd  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  and  the  Syracuse  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  new  position  was  estab- 
lished at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Dension,  director  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital 
of  Cleveland,  who  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  hospital  situation  in  Syracuse.  Miss 
Joy's  duties  will  include  the  investigation 
of  all  patients  who  apply  for  free  care, 
with  follow-up  during  the  convalescent 
period  after  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
Before  going  to  Syracuse  Miss  Joy  was 
Red  Cross  liaison  representative  for  the 
U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau. 

A  FINANCIAL  as  well  as  a  literary  ex- 
pert is  Anna  B.  Beattie  (see  Novels  for 
Social  Workers,  The  Survey,  June  15  and 
August  15,  1925).  Announcement  has  just 
been  made  that  she  is  one  of  the  joint 
winners  of  the  Charles  Eisenman  Award, 
carrying  with  it  a  prize  of  $500,  for  the 
most  practical  suggestion  whereby  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund  may  enlist 
and  hold  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
city.  Outside  of  her  literary  activities 
Miss  Beattie  is  publicity  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities.  Her  collaborator, 
William  E.  Telzrow,  is  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  Citizens'  League,  and  a 
former  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Welfare  Federation.  Their  plan  resolves 
itself  into  an  educational  program  stressing 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  fund,  comprising  newspaper 
publicity,  a  speakers'  bureau,  and  organiza- 
tion of  volunteer  service,  with  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  interest  of  large  givers,  the 
establishment  of  a  Junior  Community 
Fund  to  educate  school  children  as  future 
donors,  and  the  effort  of  the  Community 
Fund  to  arouse  more  active  interest  among 
its  member  agencies  in  problems  of  finance 
and  publicity. 

THREE  NEW  community  chests  are 
planning  fall  campaigns:  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  San  Antonio,  and  Baltimore,  where 
Alan  Johnstone,  Jr.,  has  recently  been 
elected  executive  secretary.  Approximately 
thirty  organizations  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  the  Baltimore  fund  for  1926, 
and  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  probably 
will  be  raised.  Catholic  and  Jewish 
organizations  are  not  participating  thii 
year.  Harry  P.  Wareheim,  director  of  the 
Rochester  Community  Fund,  has  been 
engaged  to  organize  and  direct  the  third 
drive  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  set  for  November, 
with  a  goal  of  $1,000,000.  Studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  social  work  federation  in 
community  chests  are  under  way  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRIORITY  to  the  gentleman  from  Phila- 
delphia! Upon  reading  the  announcement 
of  the  coming  semi-centennial  of  the 
"oldest  functioning  family  welfare  so- 
ciety," in  Buffalo,  1927  (The  Survey, 
August  15,  p.  536),  Benjamin  Glassberg 
rises  to  inform  us  that  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Society  of  Philadelphia  came  into  being  in 
1869  under  the  name  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  and  has  been  going  ever  since, 
and  that  that  United  Hebrew  Charities  in 
turn  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of 
six  existing  societies  engaged  in  some 
form  of  family  welfare,  one  of  which  was 
established  in  1822  and  another  in  1838. 
Are  there  still  older  surviving  inhabitants? 

GERTRUDE  HODGMAN,  who  has  been 
educational  secretary  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
has  resigned  to  become  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nursing  at  the  Yale  School  with  the 
start  of  the  new  academic  year.  Other 
recent  appointments  in  the  field  of  nursing 
include:  Emily  Elliott,  formerly  director 
of  the  public  health  nursing  course  in  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  school  of  social  work,  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, Poughkeepsie ;  Naomi  Deutsch,  as 
director  of  the  V.  N.  A.  of  San  Francisco; 
Mary  Chayer,  as  supervisor  of  the  Des 
Moines  School  of  Nursing;  Stella  Tylski, 
as  director  of  the  health  center  of  Whittier 
House,  at  Jersey  City,  and  Zoe  McCaleb, 
for  the  past  four  years  clinic  organiza- 
tion nurse  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis, 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Health,  as  act- 
ing chief  cf  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  the 
Department,  following  the  resignation  of 
V.  Lota  Lorimer. 
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COURTESY  WEYHE  GALLERIES 


TENNESSEE  believes  the  world  was  created 
in  seven  days. 

Tennessee  and  47  other  states  believe  children 
are  cursed  with  original  sin. 

Lately  we  have  seen  the  anti-evolution  law  held 
up  to  world-wide  ridicule.  Yet  it  is  a  thousand 
times  less  harmful  to  believe  in  miraculous  crea- 
tion than  to  treat  a  child  as  being  born  of  evil  and 
damned  until  redeemed. 

Basically  that  is  the  idea  underlying  our  public 
school  system.  The  child  is  an  unregenerate  soul. 
He  must  be  cured  of  his  sin,  molded  into  shape, 
made  fit  for  society.  There  is  no  thought  that  his 
own  impulses  may  be!  creative  and  even  vastly  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  stern  disciplinarian  who  sits 
above  him,  laboriously  teaching  the  contents  of  six 
or  seven  books. 

Is  education  books?  Is  it  memorizing  a  body 
of  fixed  truth?  Is  it  specialization?  Or  is  it 
merely  learning  how? 


DURING  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
schools  have  been  experimenting  with  a  new 
idea  in  education.  They  believe  that  in  teaching 
the  child  how  to  adjust  himself  to  all  the  varied 
complexities  of  life,  they  will  free"  the  child  from 
the  restraints  put  upon  him  by  the  routine  of 
studying  "subjects"  and  give  his  own  nature  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  itself.  The  results  obtained 
are  little  short  of  astounding,  and  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  future  of  public  education 
in  America  and  the  world. 

Agnes  de  Lima's  book  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail  the  objectives  of  this  new  education  and 
appraise  its  failures  and  successes.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  the  educator  alone,  though  every  teacher 
should  read  it,  but  for  all  parents  of  children,  upon 
whom  rests  the  ultimate'  responsibility  for  im- 
provement in  our  public  schools. 

Our  Enemy  the  Child  is  issued  in  the  New  Re- 
public's series  of  one  dollar  books.  It  is  beauti- 
fully compose'd  and  beautifully  made,  in  paper 
covers,  full  length  and  full  size. 


tSKSp!          421    West  21st   St.,   N.   Y.   C. 

FOR    THE    ENCLOSED    $1.00    KINDLY    SEND    ME    ONE    COPY    OF    OUR    ENEMY    THE    CHILD    BY    AGNES    DE    LIMA. 

Name     Street 

City    State 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


An  Open  Letter  to  Robert  W.  Brucre 

MY  DEAR  BRUERE:  Your  kindly  warning  (see  The  Great 
Obsession,  Survey  Graphic,  August,  1925)  shows  me  that  there 
are  poss-'bilities  of  misunderstanding  in  my  Harper  article. 
Since  you  wish  me  to  define  my  attitude,  to  show  that  I  am 
not  an  apostle  of  the  forces  of  reaction,  you  shall  have  your 
way.  There  is  nothing  in  all  you  say  with  which  I  am  not 
essentially  in  agreement,  even  in  those  places  where  you  be- 
come most  critical. 

I  should  like  you  to  remember  in  the  first  place,  however, 
that  in  writing  The  Great  Stupidity  I  did  not  wish  to  make 
unwarranted  assertions  with  respect  to  things  American.  I 
am  a  visitor  here  for  a  short  term  of  years;  I  have  been 
treated  with  the  most  extraordinary  courtesy  and  hospitality; 
facilities  for  investigation  and  the  extension  of  my  knowledge 
have  been  freely  offered  to  me  by  employers  and  trade-unions 
alike.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  ill  become  me 
to  make  wide  assertions  with  respect  to  a  situation  which  I 
have  observed  in  one  small  corner  of  one  great  city.  I  have 
had  no  wish  to  add  myself  to  that  growing  list  of  visiting 
wiseacres  who  give  gratuitous  advice,  based  on  their  mis- 
management of  their  own  affairs,  to  America. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  also  be  clear  that  I  was  not  intend- 
ing, or  offering,  any  sort  of  general  solution  of  the  so-called 
Capital-Labor  difficulty.  I  believe  that  all  the  solutions 
offered  so  far  have  been  too  general;  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  sit  down  and  investigate  closely  particular  situations 
with  all  the  powers  science  has  added  to  our  equipment.  This 
is  in  fact  the  method  for  which  I  stand,  in  so  far  as  I  stand 
for  anything  novel  in  method.  If  one  takes  account  of  the 
facts  elicited  by  anthropological  inquiry,  by  psycho-pathology, 
by  clinical  physiology  in  any  industrial  problem,  difficulties  of 
management  tend  to  clear  themselves  away  before  the  wider 
understanding  thus  achieved.  My  points — one  and  two — with 
respect  to  the  "open  shop"  were  not  intended  as  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  open  shop.  Taking  it  merely  as  a  fact  which 
had  come  under  my  observation,  I  was  concerned  to  show 
that  an  open  shop  movement  which  serves  to  cloak  bitterness 
and  enmity,  cannot  do  anything  but  extend  and  intensify  the 
social  disaster.  This  at  least  one  can  say  from  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened  elsewhere,  without  pretending  to  any  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  things  American.  And  in  saying  this  I  was 
considering  the  lesser  problem  of  employers'  association,  rather 
than  the  wider  problem  of  industrial  organization. 

With  regard  to  this  wider  problem,  any  one  acquainted 
with  it  has  to  admit  at  once  the  historic  necessity  and  justifi- 
cation of  trade-unionism.  In  England  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  it  was  customary  to  drive  little  children  to  work  in 
the  mines  by  making  deductions  of  what  they  would  have 
earned  from  their  father's  already  small  wages.  Once  in  the 
mines  they  were  worked  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  harnessed 
to  trucks,  half-naked,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond  have  made  abundantly  clear  the 
atrocious  neglect  and  oppression  in  which  trade  unions  as 
agencies  of  working  class  defense  originated. 

These  children  were  the  grandparents  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  workers;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  European 
worker  is  "class  conscious"  and  suspicious  of  the  intentions 
of  his  employer.  In  Europe  and  in  Australia  (and  perhaps 
in  America,  too,)  trade  unions,  very  much  on  the  defensive, 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  industrial  organization  for  many 
years  to  come — until  the  traditional  memory  of  this  blot  upon 


our  history  is  wiped  out.  So  long  as  we  are  content  to 
attempt  to  work  out  our  salvation  by  partisan  feuds  and 
factions,  so  long  will  obsession  and  irrationality  tend  to  clog 
and  hamper  allegedly  economic  discussions.  And  for  this 
period,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  organization  of  workers  in  trade 
unions  will  be  needed  to  ensure  them  against  the  possible  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  embittered  reaction. 

In  Europe  and  in  Australia,  the  existence  of  trade  unions 
is  nowadays  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  first  thing 
that  a  visitor  to  this  country  notices  is  that  here  it  is  not  so. 
And  the  second  thing  he  notices  is  that  the  class-conscious 
worker,  of  the  European  variety,  is  very  rarely  encountered 
in  the  factory.  To  such  a  visitor,  these  are  very  remarkable 
facts;  they  mean  that  in  this  country  there  is  an  opportunity, 
— phrase  it  as  you  will — of  anticipating  the  advent  of  "the 
great  obsession."  When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
right  is  to  be  conceded  to  employers'  associations  and  that 
the  unions  are  to  be  ruled  out  of  court.  In  our  present  social 
condition  there  must  be  free  organization  amongst  the  workers 
— the  Australian  figures  I  quoted  in  Harper  show  that  any 
blind  opposition  to  this  only  makes  "unionism"  stronger.  What 
I  do  mean  is  that  this  country  seems  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  intelligently  anticipating  that  dichotomy  between  employer 
and  employed  which  vexes  and  has  vexed  Europe.  Where 
unionism  in  Europe,  however  necessary,  is  often  a  source  of 
instability  and  uncertainty,  it  might  be  made  here  a  continuing 
means  to  stability  and  security.  There  are  many  instances 
of  precisely  this  in  the  United  States;  you  quote  in  your 
article  an  instance  of  how  this  may  come  to  be. 

It  was  with  something  of  this  in  mind  that  I  wrote  the 
title  The  Great  Stupidity  above  my  Harper  article.  It  was 
addressed  primarily  to  the  present  rulers  of  society.  Brooks 
Adams'  contention  that  the  revolutions  of  history  have  been 
due  mainly  to  the  stupidity  of  a  ruling  class  echoes  in  every- 
thing I  wrote.  Obsession  in  those  who  are  ruled  matters  little 
and  is  soon  superseded  by  reason  if  those  who  rule  are  not 
obsessed.  Machiavelli's  sage  observations  upon  Florentine 
history  and  the  education  of  princes  make  an  admirable  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  industrial  organization.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  one  is  considering  industry  under  a  Russian 
or  an  American  regime.  There  must  always  be  skilled  exec- 
utives set  more  or  less  in  authority  over  working  groups: 
this  is  not  a  political  question;  it  is  a  necessity  of  efficient 
operation.  From  what  one  hears,  the  Soviet  is  facing  industrial 
problems  of  human  organization  entirely  similar  to  those  of 
England  and  America.  And  these  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  power  or  force  or  partisan  factions,  but  only  by  improved 
understanding.  And  in  this  instance  I  do  not  mean  an  im- 
proved mutual  understanding  between  groups,  though  that 
is  important  too.  I  mean  an  improved  understanding  of  what 
is  actually  wrong,  for  in  any  such  difference  of  opinion  there 
is  always  something  wrong;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  neither 
the  employer  nor  his  employes  have  the  least  idea  what  the 
problem  really  is.  This  I  hope  to  illustrate  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

There  is  something  then  beyond  all  these  questions  of  group 
organization  and  mutual  forbearance  and  understanding.  This 
something  is  human  ignorance  and  the  historical  tendence  to 
self-justification  and  obsession  in  a  ruling  class  or  clique. 
Only  so  far  as  scientific  investigation  is  encouraged — anthro- 
pology, pschopathology  and  clinical  physiology  as  well  as 
economics — is  the  problem  of  Macchiavelli's  Prince  likely  to  be 
solved.  My  article  was  intended  to  convey  my  impression 
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that  the  United  States  seems  to  excel  other  countries  in  this 
respect — that  it  will  be  well  if  what  is  now  a  tendency  be- 
comes an  explicit  aim. 

But  I  realize  that  my  impression  must  be  subject  to  cor- 
rection by  those  who  know  the  American  situation  better  than 
I  do,  better  than  I  ever  shall  know  it.  And  I  welcome  any 
correction  that  will  save  my  comments  from  being  extensively 
misunderstood,  ELTON  MAYO 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Philadelphia. 

Cemetery  into  Playground 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  noticed  in  the  July  15  issue  on  page  445 
reference  to  a  district  in  New  York's  East  Side  which  has  no 
playgrounds,  but  two  cemeteries,  one  of  which  has  not  been 
used  for  a  generation. 

I  was  in  England  last  summer  and  saw  a  playground  in 
Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk,  and  learned  that  this  playground,  of 
about  three  acres,  was  originally  a  cemetery.  All  the  tomb- 
stones had  been  moved  to  one  corner  of  the  playground,  and 
set  in  rows  sufficiently  close  so  that  all  the  tombstones  did  not 
occupy  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  original  cemetery  space. 
I  was  told  that  no  one  living  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  cemetery  as  such,  and  the  local  authorities  finally  took 
action  as  stated.  I  have  been  wondering  if  such  action  would 
be  practical  with  the  one  cemetery  which  has  not  been  used 
for  a  generation.  A.  R.  KAUFMAN 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Wings  or  a  Microscope? 

(Continued  from   page  635) 

ment  of  a  Queen  Victoria  or  Kaiser  Kultur  but  I  know  many 
labor  people  here  who  would  bow  their  heads  in  shame  if  they 
thought  the  enterprise  they  are  connected  with  had  no  other 
meaning.  They  know  what  'fuller  living'  the  worker  can  hope 
to  achieve  with  his  wife  and  five  kids  in  a  three-room  flat, 
rear.  Or  maybe  the  bayonnetted  and  bullet-riddled  miners  in 
the  West  Virginia  jungles  can  appreciate  this  'fuller  living' 
stuff.  Kultur,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  that's 
on  the  job." 

My  friend  Christ  Steinkopf  leaned  back  and  looked  through 
the  window,  evidently  having  unburdened  himself  of  all  that 
was  on  his  chest.  He  quaffed  another  glass  of  home-brew  to 
liquidate  his  ruffled  feelings. 

"But  Christ,"  I  interposed,  now  that  I  had  the  opportunity. 
"After  all  the  professor  is  just  as  sincere  in  his  efforts  in 
bettering  the  workers'  lot  as  you  or  I  are.  While  you  may 
not  agree  with  his  ideas  you  will  have  to  admit  that  he  is 
making  a  real  sacrifice  in  giving  of  his  time  to  bring  education 
to  the  workers." 

"I  know  that,"  Christ  replied,  somewhat  irritated.  "I  know 
he  is  sincere  and  perhaps  what  I  have  said  looks  as  if  I  doubted 
it.  But  I  did  not  mean  it  that  way.  What  I  am  sore  about 
is  that  he  wants  to  create  what  the  psychologists  call  an  escape 
complex  for  the  workers  and  in  that  way  he  is  helping  un- 
consciously to  keep  them  forever  satisfied  with  their  lot.  He 
wants  to  give  me  a  nice  white  pair  of  wings  but  what  I  want 
is  a  microscope  and  a  monkey-wrench." 

The  conversation  turned  to  other  matters.  Having  finished 
the  last  bottle  of  home-brew  between  us,  Christ  rose  to  go. 

"So  long,"  he  shouted  from  the  other  side  of  the  door.  "See 
you  again  soon." 

P.  S. :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  joint  education  committee, 
at  which  Professor  Eubank  was  not  present,  it  was  decided  that 
all  subjects  taught  in  the  labor  classes  should  relate  themselves 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  workers'  jobs.  Cutural  subjects 
are  to  be  considered  after  the  matters  in  which  the  students 
are  interested  as  wage  workers  shall  have  been  taken  care  of. 

ISRAEL  MUFSON 


Best  Sellers 


At  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Denver 


The  Child,  The  Clinic  and  The  Court,  by  Jane 
Addams,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Judge  Mack,  Dr. 
Healy  and  many  others,  based  on  the  25th 
Anniversary  Conference  of  the  Chicago  Ju- 
venile Court.  $1.00. 

Youth  in  Conflict,  by  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
referee  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Juvenile  Court. 
$1.00. 

The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble,  by 

Karl  deSchweinitz.     $2.00. 

How  Foster  Children  Turn  Out,  by  Sophie  Van 
S.  Theis.  $1.00. 

The  Problem  Child  in  School,  by  Mary  B.  Sayles. 
$1.00. 

The  Challenge  of  Childhood,  by  Ira  S.  Wile. 
$3.50. 

Three  Problem  Children,  by  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Delinquency.  $1.00. 

The  Unadjusted  Girl,  by  William  1.  Thomas. 
$3.00. 

Foundations  of  Personality,  by  Abraham  Myer- 
son.  $2.25. 

Sex  and  Common  Sense,  by  Maude  A.  Royden. 
$2.50. 

Races,  Nations  and  Classes,  by  Herbert  A.  Miller, 
$2.00. 


Any    or    all    of    these    books,    by 
return   mail  postpaid  in  the   V.  S. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE— President.  Margaret 
Sanger,  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objects:  To  educate 
American  public  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  dangers  of  un- 
controlled procreation;  to  establish  centers  where  married  persons 
may  receive  contraceptive  advice  from  duly  licensed  physicians. 
Life  membership  {1-00;  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly  magazine) 
12.00  per  year. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  15.00  includes  "Rural 
America"  (monthly  bulletin)  and  Annual  Conference  Proceedings. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  617  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  man- 
ager, 1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labor!  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  juitice.  It*  official  organ  i»  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
S12-S14  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL    OF    CANCER— Dr. 

George  A.  Soper,  managing  director;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  mem- 
bership dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  locial-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
ffuei  $2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

•CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.— 730  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone:  Circle  9623.  To  secure  Mothers 
Allowance  laws  in  states  now  having  no  such  provision;  to  pro- 
mote desirable  amendments  to  existing  Mothers  Allowance  laws, 
to  harmonize  them  with  the  maximum  necessary  protection  of 
•dependent  children;  to  secure  proper  laws  affecting  adoption, 
boarding  out  and  placing  out  of  dependent  children;  so  far  as 
possible  to  secure  home  life  for  normal  children  in  preference  to 
sending  them  to  institutions;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Mothers 
Pension  and  kindred  laws.  States  Council  of  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  America  comprises  representatives  of  practically  every 
state.  Committee  publishes  digest  of  laws  and  educational  material 
•on  Mothers  Pension  and  kindred  topics.  Invites  requests  from 
responsible  public  and  private  organizations  for  aid  in  Mothers 
Pension  problems.  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  President;  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Honorary  Chairman;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  First 
"Vice-President;  Edward  F.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carsten*. 
director.  130  B.  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  A  league  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  improved  standards 
and  methods  in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates 
with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal 
orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in 
phase*  of  child  welfare  In  which  they  are  Interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN   FOR   HOME  MISSIONS— 156  Fifth  Avenue, 
.New  York.    Composed  of  20  Protestant  national  women's  mission 
boards.     Florence  E.    Quinlan,    Executive   Secretary. 
Work  among  Farm  and  Cannery  Migrants,   Summer  service  for 

college    students,   Laura   H.    Parker,    Executive    Supervisor. 
Bureau    of   Reference    for    Migrating    People,    follow-up    of    New 
Americans,  Raymond  E.  C'ole,  Executive. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  28  Protestant  communions.  Rev.  C.  S. 
Macfarland  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  Gen.  Sees.;  106  E.  22d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dept.  of  Research  and  Education,  Rev.  F.  E.  Johnson,  Sec'y. 
Commissions:  Church  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  W.M.Tippy,  Sec'y; 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill:  Rev.  S.  L.   Gullck,   Sec'y; 
Church  and  Race  Relations:  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynea,  Sec'y. 

GIRLS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA— IS  East  40th  Street. 
New  York.  Girls  and  women  working  together  to  uphold  Chrls- 
tlan  standards  of  daily  living  in  the  home.  In  the  business  world, 
and  In  the  community.  Numbers  nearly  80,000.  with  branches  In 
44  states. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  eom- 
mnnlty  service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business. 


£ast  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
jer vices;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
s'.nd  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
die  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
,>atty,  general  secretary,  «00  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Stork  City. 
Chis  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
(secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  In  1,034  local  X.  W. 
• '.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
»t  work  In  4)  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europ*. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoj, 
•ec'y:  216  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $g,  $10.  $2S  and  $!»«; 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  (est.  1»1», 
incorp.  1914),  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (tel.  Chelsea  8774).  Pro- 
motes aa  its  chief  object  the  building  of  character  in  the  children 
of  America  through  the  harmonious  development  of  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits.  Its  method  is,  in  co-operation  with  other 
organizations,  to  originate  and  disseminate  educational  material 
in  the  form  of  posters,  books,  bulletins,  charts,  slides,  and  Insignia. 
Through  its  "Knighthood  of  Youth"  it  provides  homes,  schools 
and  church  schools  with  a  method  of  character  training  through 
actual  practice.  Officers:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Pres.;  Amos  L. 
Prescott,  Treas.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  Gen.  Sec'y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, president;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  diector;  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  delinquency,  and  other  mental  prob- 
lems in  human  behavior,  education,  industry,  psychiatric  social 
service,  etc.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental 
Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Wm.  J.  Norton, 
president,  Detroit,  Michigan;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  June  lOtii 
to  17th,  1925  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  member* 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL   COMMITTEE    FOR   THE    PREVENTION    OF   BLIND 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Can-is,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.     Objects:  To  furnU,. 
Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  Ic. 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movemer; 
—samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Com 
mlttee. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— 347 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200). 
Composed  of  S44  business  and  professional  men,  representing  1,54> 
Associations  in  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  3SS 
Associations  in  32  Foreign  Lands.  Officers:  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  President;  Adrian  Lyon,  Chairman  of  the  General  Board; 
John  R.  Mott,  New  York,  General  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN.— 2109  Broadway, 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  ana. 
social  welfare  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 798  Broadway.  Miss  Fiorina 
Lasker,  chaJTman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  im- 
migrant women  and  girls. 

Department  of  Farm  and  Rural  Work — Mrs.  Leo  H.  Herz,  chair 
man,   &  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  dires- 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  «dsi 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Av«., 
New  York.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president;  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Wil- 
liams, managing  director.  Pamphlets  on  methods  and  program* 


.  . —  v^.  ,     .'  »e»- **-*••""* w,     KJUAIUVAO,     hiuaAuca*.  T1S.     manaKirjK     Uliectur.        raailpIllCLa     wu     I*AOI.»WU»     AUU     i/*v»«»"-"J— 

home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free       for  tne  prevention   of  tuberculosis.     Publications  sold  and   distrJ- 
Boaterlal  on   Negro  problems.     J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE     ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham    Romeyn    Taylor,     executive    director,     50 


buted  through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal  of  ths 
Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year;  American 
Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  Journal,  $1.00  a  year;  an* 
Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  serrtce  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckla  Jones,  exec.  sec'y, 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  eommltteei  of  white  an* 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Train*  Negr* 
•octal  workeri.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robina,  honorary  president;  Mrm,  Maud  Swartz,  president;  111 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  Stand!  for  self-government  1> 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  ot 
Industrial  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1*17  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22d  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency  and  Penology.  Industrial 
Studies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Social  Legislation, 
Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inexpensive 
form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA — Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  476  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


Our  Sick  Are  of  Any  Creed 

and  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  are  of  all 
nationalities,  including  Chinese,  an  Icelander,  and  an  In- 
dian, etc.,  because  the  care  of  cancerous  poor  WITHOUT 
PAY  is  not  strictly  found  anywhere  but  in  Rosary  Hill 
Home,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  and  St  Rose  Free  Home,  71 
Jackson  Street,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  Servants  of 
Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer. 

We  Beg   Earnestly  for   a    Large    Representative  Fire  Proof 
Home,  Which  Is  Now  Half  Subscribed  For. 

MOTHER    M.    ALPHONSA   LATHROP, 

Superior    and    Treasurer, 
Rosary    Hill    Home,    Hawthorne,    Westchester    Co.,    N.    Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 
FREDERICK   LOESER   & 

484  Fulton  Street 

CO. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gro  eerie* 
SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson   and   North  Moore  Streets 

New  York 

Electric   Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD   &   ALMQU1ST.   Inc. 
501    Fifth   Avenue                                              New   York   City 

A  School  of  Citizenship 

(Continued  from  pagt  628) 
Where  Is  It  Heading? 

The  purposes  of  the  course,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of 
the  students  who  take  courses  in  the  School  are  concerned, 
is  to  train  them  not  alone  for  intelligent  and  active  parti- 
cipation in  public  and  social  affairs  as  individual  citizens, 
but  also — and  this  is  equally  important — to  inspire  and 
equip  men  and  women  for  the  more  responsible  and  ardu- 
ous task  of  becoming  leaders  in  their  several  communities. 

The  college  and  universities  have  long  justified  their 
appeals  for  public  support  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
training  for  leadership  in  citizenship.  But  judging  by  the 
number  of  college-bred  people  who  are  active  leaders  in 
public  affairs  in  our  typical  American  community  it  would 
appear  that  the  college  has  generally  failed  in  this  accepted 
function. 

The  staff  of  the  school  recognizes  the  challenge  and  con- 
sciously accepts  it  with  all  of  its  implications.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  after  a  decade  a  test  be  devised,  if 
possible,  to  determine  to  what  extent  its  graduates  who  have 
gone  out  into  practical  life  are  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  state  and  nation,  not  merely  as  individual  citizens 
but  as  active  leaders  too.  If  a  goodly  portion  of  them  do 
not  qualify  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  work  of  the  school 
may  be  charged 'with  a  deficit  in  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  function. 

With  this  end  in  view,  students  are  to  be  equipped  with 
information  as  to  political,  economic  and  social  institutions 
and  forces  but  they  are  also  to  be  given  such  a  "feel"  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  past  of  this  country  and  the  purposes 
and  ideals  that  inspired  its  founders  and,  on  the  other,  for 
their  responsibility  for  leadership  in  the  further  realization 
of  these  ideals,  that  they  will  go  forth  ready  and  eager  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  doing  their  share  toward  making  a 
commonwealth  of  our  democracy.  If  the  noblesse 
of  earlier  days  has  any  parallel  in  our  modern  times, 
it  must  be  in  the  obligation  for  leadership  in  public 
affairs  that  is  born  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  college 
student. 

There  can  be  no  more  suitable  return  on  the  generous 
national  investment  in  colleges  and  universities  than  this, 
that  they  make  an  annual  contribution  of  potential  leaders 
qualified  thus: 

Equipped  with  a  broad  understanding  of  social  forces  and 
governmental  practices  and  standards; 

Trained  to  consult  and  evaluate  facts  before  reaching  de- 
cisions ; 

Tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  differing  from  them; 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  constructive  imagination; 

Inspired  by  a  vision  of  the  commonwealth-to-be;  and  above 
all  else, 

Ready  to  sacrifice  self-interest  to  the  service  of  the  public. 

To  produce  a  group  of  such  men  and  women  year  after 
year  is  a  mandate  to  the  colleges.  Through  the  generosity 
of  a  public-spirited  alumnus  of  Syracuse  University  who  has 
given  much  thought  both  to  the  need  of  leadership  in  a 
democracy  and  to  the  possibilities  of  college  training,  the 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  has  been  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  accepting  this  mandate. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOSHER 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matron?,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  for  hospi- 
tal social  service  department.  Must  be 
university  graduate  with  casework  expe- 
rience. Send  detailed  application  to  5278 
SURVEY. 

DISTRICT  SECRETARY.  Family-car- 
ing agency.  Training  and  experience  re- 
quired. Social  Welfare  League,  512  Cutler 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 

RESIDENT  WORKER  to  take  charge 
of  Play  School  group  in  Settlement  nursery 
in  New  York.  Special  training  and  good 
personal  background  essential.  5262  SUR- 
VEY. 

GIRLS  CLUB  WORKER  and  Assistant 
to  Headworker  in  large  Settlement  House. 
Non-resident.  5275  SURVEY. 

BOY'S  CLUB  WORKER,  afternoon  and 
evenings,  in  large  Neighborhood  House. 
Non-resident.  5274  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Man  field  worker,  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  25  East  Ninth  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Give  age,  education,  ex- 
perience, references. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  Girls'  Club 
Director  to  develop  and  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities for  girls  and  young  women  in  a 
Philadelphia  Settlement.  5288  SURVEY. 

INDUSTRIAL  SECRETARY  for  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Experience 
with  girls  in  industry,  and  sympathy  with 
Association's  purpose  required.  Apply 
General  Secretary. 

WANTED:  A  competent  woman  of  high 
standards  as  matron  in  boys'  cottage  of 
Connecticut  children's  home.  Address  5291 
SURVEY. 

RESIDENCE  is  offered  in  large  New 
York  Settlement  with  part  time  employ- 
ment, for  cultured  woman  with  knowledge 
of  hand  work,  beginning  October  first. 
5284  SURVEY. 

GIRLS'  WORKER  for  Settlement  house 
in  New  York  City.  State  experience.  Ad- 
dress 5294  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  social  and 
religious  work  with  boys  and  young  men. 
Address  City  Mission,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  for  a  Jewish  Day  Nursery 
resident  social  worker  for  family  and 
neighborhood  work;  colloge  graduate  pre- 
ferred; knowledge  of  Yiddish  and  exper- 
ience in  case  work  essential ;  in  reply  state 
age,  education,  experience,  references.  5287 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Private  Secretary  and  Assis- 
tant with  some  experience  in  social  surveys 
or  statistics ;  stenography.  Apply  by  de- 
tailed letter  only  to  Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Survey,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  woman 
under  forty,  County  Welfare  Organization 
in  Florida  administering  public  relief. 
Must  have  experience.  Good  salary.  Real 
opportunity.  Vacancy  in  near  future.  Ad- 
dress B.  T.  Hacker,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

TRAINED  NURSE  AND  SOCIAL 
WORKER  for  executive  position  in  Work- 
er's  Clinic.  5302  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER, 
formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Hebrew  Orphan  Home  for  two  years,  de- 
sires position  in  Social  field.  References. 
5300  SURVEY. 

JEWESS:  College  graduate;  teacher; 
Child  Welfare  and  Social  Worker  available 
for  position  October  i,  1925.  5286  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  WORKER  and  Graduate  Physio- 
therapist, desires  position  after  October 
ist,  Boys'  Club  or  Institution.  Four  years 
experience.  5298  SURVEY. 

COUPLE,  institutional  people  with 
modern  ideas;  woman  teacher  of  domestic 
science,  matron;  man  practical  printer  and 
instructor  of  same,  with  certificate,  also 
musician:  vocal  coach,  director  and  in- 
structor of  band  and  orchestra,  teaching  all 
instruments.  At  presnet  employed  but  for 
good  reason  desire  change.  Best  creden- 
tials from  former  employers.  Address 
5289  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCECTEXECUTIVE  "desTres 
position  supervising  community  house  or 
institution.  5244  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  experience  in 
Boys'  Industrial  School  and  Orphanage  de- 
sires position  as  Superintendent  of  such 
institution.  Wife  experienced  matron. 
'  '93  SURVEY. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT open  for  position  September 
i.  Has  had  experience  Superintendent 
for  Delinquents,  both  juvenile  and  adults. 
Also  probation  and  case  work.  References. 
Answer  SURVEY  5292. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  (Jewish)  28, 
of  culture  and  refinement,  experienced  in 
Sunday  School  work  and  possessing  versa- 
tile ability,  desires  position  of  a  social  na- 
ture. Highest  references.  Address  5295 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  with  many 
years  of  executive  experience  in  child  care 
work,  desires  directorship  of  Orphanage, 
Boys'  Correctional  School  or  Settlement. 
Finest  of  credentials.  Available  after 
September  15.  5279  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  engage- 
ment about  November  first,  wishes  position 
in  home  for  delinquent  or  dependent  chil- 
dren. Satisfactory  references.  5261  SUR- 


HOSPITAL  Social  Service,  Institutional, 
Settlement  and  Family  Case  Workers;  Club 
Leaders  and  Trained  Nurses,  available  for 
first  class  positions.  Executive  Service 
Corporation,  Pershing  Square  Building, 
New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work  desires 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphanage 
or  Industrial  School  for  boys.  Rural  com- 
munity preferred.  5238  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  of  education  and  wide  exper- 
ience desires  work  involving  community 
organization  where  there  is  some  outlook 
for  the  future.  Successful  experience  in 
industrial  fields  and  in  county  health  pro- 
gram. 5280  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRLS'  WORKER  de- 
sires executive  position  to  supervise  and 
organize  girls  clubs,  entertainments,  plays, 
dances,  parties  and  other  activities.  5296 
SURVEY. 

AMERICAN  TEACHER,  experience  in 
scouting,  executive  and  other  boys'  work 
at  home,  and  abroad.  Master's  degree. 
Best  references.  5290  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  woman,  desires  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  Jewish  Community 
Center,  fifteen  years  experience  in  welfare 
activities.  5283  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  student,  twenty- 
eight,  two  years  Settlement  experience, 
desires  afternoon  position  as  boys'  worker. 
5281  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  linguist,  trained,  experienced 
social  worker,  desires  connection  with  hos- 
pital, social  agency,  child  study  or  other 
organization.  5285  SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  woman, 
who  desires  to  travel,  as  children's  gov- 
erness, or  companion.  Speaks  English, 
Polish,  Jewish,  and  some  German.  Would 
prefer  family  going  to  California.  5299 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  wanted  as  Supervising 
Housekeeper  in  School  or  private  family. 
Experienced  in  buying  and  planning.  Must 
be  in  New  York.  5301  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  experienced  social  and 
educational  work,  wants  position  along 
these  lines,  in  New  York  City.  Knowledge 
stenography,  typing.  5303  SUWEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Ii  >  100-pp.  ID.  btndbMk— it's  FBXX.     Horn*  ltu<l» 

Domntl*  8<I«N  courwi .  «ttta«  for  minr  will-Dild 

«  for   h<me-miktnr    •ffldencj. 


(In  answering  fdvertiiements  please  mention  THE  Su*viT.    //  helps 
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HM.  tohoil  or  Hono  EitMnln,  841  E.  Ittb  St..  Ohluit 

tu,  it  identifits  you.) 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


MINNESOTA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  September  19-25.  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Robbina  Oilman,  836  Andrus  Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

KANSAS  STATE  CONFERENCE  o*  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  September  23-26.  Secre- 
tary, Evadne  Laptad,  1732  Louisiana  St., 
Lawrence. 

WEST  VISCIMIA  STATS  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Clarksburg.  September  24-26.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Madden,  Becldey  Hospital,  Beckley. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION: 
Lansing,  Michigan.  September  28 — October  1. 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  j.  Werle,  209  West 
Shiawassee  St.,  Lansing. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  CONGRESS:  Cleveland,  O.  Sep- 
tember 28 — October  2.  Managing  director,  W. 
H.  Cameron,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

MICHIGAN  STATS  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  September  30 — October  2. 
Secretary,  Robert  Lansdale,  107  Economics 
Bldg.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

INDIANA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Fort 
Wayne.  October  1-3.  Secretary,  Elizabeth 
P.  Pitman,  Indiana  Christian  Hospital,  Indian- 
apolis. 

INDIANA  STATE  CONFERENCE;  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Vincennes.  October  3-6.  Secretary,  John  A. 
Brown,  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

MINNESOTA  STATK  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  St. Paul. 
October  5-9.  Secretary,  Dora  Cornelisen,  Old 
State  Capitol,  St.  Paul. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  CONGRESS:  Asheville.  N.  C. 
October  5-10.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Braucher. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PBOTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH:  New  Orleans, 
La.  October  6-24.  Secretary  of  Social  Service 
Commission,  Dean  Charles  N.  Lathrop. 
281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

KANSAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Topeka. 
October  8-10.  Secretary.  Caroline  E.  Barke- 
meyer,  306  Locust  St.,  Halstead. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION: 
Pittsfield.  October  9-10.  Secretary,  Jessie  E. 
Catton.  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  Dimock  St.,  Boston  19. 

AMERICAN  DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION:  Chicago,  111. 
October  12-15.  Address  Mrs.  Walter  R. 
Fischer,  8400  Burley  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONVENTION:  St.  Louis. 
October  12-15.  Director,  Public  Information, 
Douglas  Griesemer,  The  American  Red  Cross, 
National  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IILIXOIS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Spring- 
field, IU.  October  13-15.  Secretary,  May 
Kennedy,  6400  Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

OHIO  WELFARE  CONFERENCE:  Springfield.  Octo- 
ber 13-16.  Secretary,  Howard  R-  Knight. 
277  E.  Long  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Swampscott,  October  14-16.  Secretary. 
Richard  K.  Conant,  37  State  House,  Boston. 
Mass. 

ARKANSAS  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Eldorado. 
October  15-17.  Secretary,  Blanche  Tomas- 
zewska,  1004  West  24th  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Champaign.  October  18-20.  Secretary,  Mary 
Polmeteer,  538  S.  Sheridan  Road,  Waukegan. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Nash- 
ville. October  19-20.  Secretary,  Dixie  Sample, 
245  South  Watkins  Street,  Memphis. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Eau 
Claire.  October  19-21.  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Partridge,  527  Layton  Ave.,  Cudahy. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  St. 
Louis.  October  19-22.  Secretary,  Homer  N. 
Calver,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR:  Lan- 
caster. October  20-22.  Secretary,  Edwin  D. 
Solenberger,  311  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelplua. 

IOWA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Iowa  City.  October  20-23.  Secretary,  Miss 
Louise  Cottrell,  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  01  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES:  Washington,  D.  C.  October  20-28. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  289  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Stevens  Point.  October  25-28.  Secretary, 
Aubrey  Williams,  University  Extension  Bldg., 
Madison,  Wis. 

THE  CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
INC.:  New  York  City.  Oct.  26-28.  Director, 
Mrs.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  54  West  74th  St., 
New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION :  Wil- 
liamsport.  October  26-29.  Secretary,  Ger- 
trude Heatley,  South  Side  Hospital,  Pittsburgh. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Albany. 
October  27-29.  Secretary,  Ella  F.  Sinsebox, 
443  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo. 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Gulf- 
port.  October  28-29.  Secretary.  Mrs.  James 
A.  Cameron,  511  Bay  Street,  Hattiesburg. 


FOR  RENT 

UNFURNISHED  APARTMENT,  three 
large  rooms,  fireplace  in  each,  bath,  kit- 
chenett.  Across  from  large  Settlement  with 
privilege  of  taking  meals  there. 

Also,  single  room,  three  windows,  fire- 
place, furnished  or  unfurnished.  Room 
or  Apartment  available  September  15.  New 
York  City.  5282  SURVEY. 

UNFURNISHED,  NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT,  184  Sullivan  Street, 
New  York  City,  $65  per  month,  i  large 
room,  i  small  room,  bath,  2  large  closets. 
Up  3  flights  on  front  of  house.  With  use 
of  garden,  consisting  of  backyards  of  22 
houses  thrown  into  one,  with  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  flagged  walks,  benches,  etc.  2  blocks 
south  of  Washington  Square.  Near  bus,  7th 
Ave.  Subway,  6th  Ave.  "L".  Address  K, 
care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  igth  Street. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  the  others. 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W. 
Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

--ILDRIB  In  NIID  or  SPICIAL  CAII,  by 
i-ucile  Eaves.  Study  of  children  of 
broken  families,  based  on  recordi  of 
Boiton  social  agenciei.  Order  from  the 
W.  E.  &  I.  U.,  264  Boyliton  Street,  Bo»- 
ton,  Masi.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  cloth. 

VJOKIMG  FOR  PIOTIT,  by  Alice  Bradley, 
de*cribet  home-itudy  courte,  which  in- 
clude«  catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  snd 
lunch  room  management.  "51  Way*  to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am,  School  of  Home 
economics.  5778  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MISSOURI  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  St. 
Joseph.  October  28-30.  Secretary,  Esther  M. 
Cousley,  5120  Delmar  Boulevard,  St.  Louis. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Tulsa. 
October  28-30.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Virginia  Tol- 
bert  Fowler,  622  East  12th  Street,  Oklahoma 
City. 

THE  CHILD  STUDY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
INC.:  (Ten-Day  Institute),  New  York  City. 
October  29-November  7.  Directer,  Mrs. 
Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  54  West  74th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

MONTANA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Butte.  Latter  part  of  October.  Secretary, 
Francis  L.  Range,  111  N.  Montana  Ave-, 
Butte. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Jackson,  Miss 
November  7-14.  Secretary,  E.  R.  Cass.  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  135  E.  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 

THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  Division,  AMERICAN 
XCRSES  ASSOCIATION:  Washington,  D.  C.  De- 
cember 3-4.  President,  Mrs.  Anne  L  Hansen 
181  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION:  New  York  City.  December  8-11 
Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Drawer  1?" 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION: 
New  York  City.  December  29-31.  Secretary 
John  B.  Andrews.  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


RESEARCH  I    We  .a«'*t  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

mSK.^r*  home-study  course,  "COOKING  FOR 

tOFIT.        Booklet    on    request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chleii* 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
Sc  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 


THE   SURVEY 


112  E.    19  St. 


New  York 


(In  answering  advertisements  Hea<*  m,*ti*«  THI  Su*VJT.   It  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


FOUR  INCOMPARABLE  CRUISES 

WITH  CONGENIAL  VOYAGERS 


South  America  and  West  Indies 
Cruise 

At  last  the  coveted  trip  to  the  southlands 
of  our  own  hemisphere  has  become  avail- 
able, including  even  an  optional  railway  trip 
over  the  Andes  and  return,  at  astonishingly 
low  rates  varying  from  $550  to  $1250  (with 
private  bath  about  $1600).  The  Cruise, 
sailing  Feb.  4,  1926,  will  be  on  the  brand- 
new  S.S.  Caledonia,  a  Cunard  Anchor  liner 
embodying  the  most 
luxurious  conditions 
of  travel. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lor- 
enz,  who  is  manag- 
ing special  groups, 
is  personally  going 
on  this  Cruise  and 
will  be  glad  to 
serve  the  interests 
of  Survey  readers, 
both  before  and 
during  the  trip.  Dr. 
Lorenz  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The 
'Round  the  World 

Jj L3  V  '!  l  C  f  l',aj.d  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND 

"The    New    Medi- 
terranean Traveller"  and  is  recognized  as 
a  Cruise  expert. 

Around  the  World  Cruise 

A  World  trip  of  30,000  miles  on  the 
magnificent  S.  S.  Laconia,  visiting  a  score 
of  Far  East  countries,  each  like  a  different 
world,  is  a  supreme  experience  and  becomes 
travel  glorified. 

The  Clark  management  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  accompany  the  Cruise)  makes  this  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  world  travel.  Cruise 
sails  Jan.  20,  1926.  $1250  to  $3000.  With 
private  bath  $4000. 


The  Mediterranean  Winter 
Cruise 

Twenty  -  one  successful  Mediterranean 
Cruises  give  an  assured  guarantee  that  the 
22nd  on  the  beautiful  new  S.  S.  Transyl- 
vania will  be  just  as  conspicuous  a  success. 
This  Cruise  of  62  days  of  princely  travel 
furnishes  the  acme  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration. 

This  Cruise  in- 
cludes a  superb 
ship,  the  famous 
Cunard  service  and 
cuisine,  congenial 
fellow  -  passengers, 
inspiring  lectures 
and  services,  elab- 
orate shore  sight- 
seeing. This  cruise 
represents  the  cli- 
max of  travel.  Sail- 
ing date,  Jan.  30, 
1926.  $600  to 
$1700.  With  pri- 
CLOCK  TOWER.  LONDON.  vate  bath  $2000. 

Another  Mediterranean- 
Norway  Cruise 

The  Mediterranean-Norway  Cruise  of 
1925  has  proved  such  a  success  that  we  are 
already  announcing  a  similar  trip  sailing 
June  30,  1926 — same  ship,  the  new  S.S. 
Lancastria,  same  itinerary,  same  rates.  The 
prices,  $550  to  $1300  ($1700  with  bath) 
are  phenomenally  low  and  we  will  have,  as 
this  past  year,  an  immediate  rush  of  appli- 
cations, especially  at  the  lower  rates. 
It  only  costs  $10  to  make  a  reservation. 
It  is  certainly  the  banner  Summer  Cruise. 


Illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram  sent  free  on  request.    Address : 

CLARK'S  CRUISES,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


»*• 
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